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PBSSONS  RBPRBSBNTBD. 


ISCALira,  Piiaee  of  Tcrona. 

PAJtls.  A  jopQff  Ndileniui,  Ktamun  to  th«  Prince. 

M  •SfTAGVB,  1   Heads  vf  two  booses  at  Tarlance  wltli  ••ch 

CMFVlsKT,       \  othei-. 

As  dd  Msa,  Uadte  to  CArxrLmt. 

KOHBO.  bOB  U  MoMTAOVB. 

lOBCiniO,  KliBunan  to  tlie  Prince,  and  Friend  to  Boxso. 

BSarvoUO,  Nephew  to  MoiiTAonB,  and  Friend  to  Koicao. 

TTB&U,  Sephew  to  Lksn  Cafolst. 

FBlAB  UWRSNCB, »  FVanclacan. 

PMIAB  fOiSr,  of  the  nune  otder. 

MALTHAIUL,  Senrnct  to  Rumbo. 


CBBOOBf ,  I  aerranta  to  GATom. 


ABRAM,  Serrant  to  IfoXTAeoiL 

An  Apotheraiy. 

Threo  Mwicl.-ju. 

Chorus. 

Boy. 

Page  to  TxtiM. 

An  Officer. 

LADT  MONTAGUflfWliie  toMORTi^ouB. 
LADT  CAFULET,  Wife  to  CiFCiar 
JULIKT,  Daughter  to  Cajclbt. 
Nunc  to  JDurr. 

atlsens  of  YaaoNA ;  screral  Men  and  Women, 
Houses;  Maskom,  Ouazds,  Watchmen,  and 


relatioBs  to  both 


.— Darlnt  the  greater  part  of  the  Play,  In  Vbjmii  a  i  once,  in  the  Fifth  Act,  at  JtAnroA. 


---S<?^^=tS5fe^^*5J^>*^ 


PROLOGUE. 


Tvo  hoiueholds,  both  alike  in  dignity, 

Ib  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  scene, 
fn^f  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny, 

^ere  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean. 
from  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes 

A  jiair  of  star-crossed  lovers  take  their  life ; 
^ose  misadventured  piteous  overthrows 
Do,  with  their  death,  bury  their  parents'  strife. — 


The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-marked  love, 

And  the  continuance  of  their  parents'  rage, 
Which,  but  their  children's  end,  nought  could 
remove, 
Is  now  the  two  hours'  traffick  of  our  stage, 
The  which,  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend. 
What  here  shall  miss,  our  .toil  Bhali  sUive  to 
mend. 
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Scene  I, — A  public  Place. 

EnUr  Sampson  and  Gregory,  armed  with  noords 
and  bucklers, 

Sam,  Gregory,  o*my  word,  we  '11  not  carry  coals. 

Ore.  No,  for  then  we  should  he  colliers. 

Sam.  I  mean,  an  we  be  in  choler,  we  '11  draw. 

Ore.  Ay,  while  you  live  draw  your  neck  out 
of  the  collar. 

Sam.  I  strike  quickly,  being  moved. 

Ore.  But  thou  art  not  quickly  moved  to  strike. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  the  house  of  Montague  moves 
me. 

Ore.  To  move,  is  to  stir;  and  to  be  valiant,  is 


to  stand :  therefore,  if  thou  art  moved,  thou  runn  *st 
away. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  that  house  shall  move  me  to 
stand :  I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid 
of  Montague's. 

Cfre.  That  shews  thee  a  weak  slave;  for  the 
weakest  goes  to  the  wall. 

Sam.  True ;  and  therefore  women,  being  the 
weaker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  the  wall : — 
therefore  I  will  push  Montague's  men  from  the 
wall,  and  thrust  his  maids  to  the  wall. 

Crre.  Tlie  quarrel  is  between  our  masters,  and 
us  their  men. 

Sam.  *T  is  all  one ;  I  will  shew  myself  a  t3rrant : 
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when  I  have  fought  with  the  men,  I  will  be  eruel 
vith  the  maids ;  I  will  cut  off  their  heada. 

Gre.  The  heads  of  the  maids? 

^osi.  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their 
maidenheada :  take  it  in  what  sense  thou  wilt 

Gre.  Tliey  must  take  it  in  sense,  that  feel  it 


Sam,  Me  they  shall  feel,  while  I  am  able  to 
stand :  and  't  is  known  1  am  a  pret^  piece  of 
flesh. 

Gre,  T  is  well  thou  art  not  fish :  if  thou  liadst, 
thou  hadst  been  Poor  John.  Draw  thy  tool ;  here 
two  of  the  house  of  the  Montagues. 


Enter  Abram  and  Balthasar. 

Sam.  My  naked  weapon  is  out :  quarrel ;  I  will 
btckthee. 

Gre.  How?  turn  thy  back,  and  run? 

Sam.  Fear  me  not 

Ore.  No,  marry.— I  fear  thee  I 

Sam.  Let  us  toke  the  law  of  our  sides ;  let 
them  begin. 

Ore.  I  win  frown  as  I  pase  by ;  and  let  them 
take  it  as  they  list 

Sam.  Nay,  as  they  dare.  I  will  bite  my 
thumb  at  them ;  which  is  a  disgrace  to  them,  if 
they  bear  it 

^br.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir? 

Sam.  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 


jibr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ? 

Seun.  Is  the  law  on  our  side,  if  I  say  ''  Ay  ?  " 

Gre.  No. 

Sam.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you, 
sir ;  but  I  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Gre.  Do  you  quarrel,  sir  ? 

Abr.  Quarrel,  sir?  no,  sir. 

Sam.  If  you  do,  sir,  I  am  for  you  :  I  serre  as 
good  a  man  as  you. 

Abr.  No  better. 

Sam.  Well,  sir. 

Enter  Bemtolio,  at  a  dulanee. 

Gre.  Say — better:  here  comes  one  of  my 
master's  kinsmen. 
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Sam.  Yes,  better. 

^ir.  You  lie. 

Sam,  Draw,  if  you  be  men. — Gregory,  remem* 
ber  thy  swathing  blow.  ITheyfyht, 

Ben,  Part,  fools;  put  up  your  swords;  you 
know  not  what  you  do.  IBeats  dawn  their  ewcrdt. 

Enter  Tybalt. 

Tyh,   What,   art  thou  drawn   among  these 
heartless  hinds  ? 
Turn  thee,  Benvolio,  look  upon  thy  death. 

Ben,  I  do  but  keep  the  peace :  put  up  thy  sword, 
Or  manage  it  to  part  these  men  with  me. 

Tyb.  What,  draw,  and  talk  of  peace?   I  hate 
the  word, 
As  I  hate  hell,  all  Montagues,  and  thee  : 
Have  at  thee,  coward !  [They  fight. 

Enter  eeveral  Partisans  of  both  houseSj  who  join 
the  fray :  then  enter  Citizens,  with  ehtba. 

let  Cit.  Clubs,  bills,  and  partisans  I   strike  I 
beat  them  down ! 
Down  with  the  Capulets  l^lown  with  the  Mon- 
tagues I 

Enter  Capulbt,  m  hkgown  ;  and  Lady  Capulbt. 

Cap,  What  noise  is  this  7 — Give  me  my  long- 
sword,  ho  I 

Lady  C.  A  crutch,  a  crutch  1 — Why  call  you 
for  a  sword  ? 

Cap.  My  sword,  I  say ! — Old  Montague  is  come, 
And  flourishes  his  blade  in  spite  of  me. 

Enter  Montaoub  and  Lady  Montaoub. 

Mon,  Thou  villain,  Capulet! — Hold  me  not; 

let  me  go. 
Lady  M.  Thou  shalt  not  stir  a  foot  to  seek  a  foe. 

Enter  Prince,  with  Attendants. 

Prin.  Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour-stained  steel, — 
Will  they  not  hear? — What,  hoi  you  men,  you 

beasts. 
That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins ! 
On  pain  of  torture,  from  those  bloody  hands 
Throw  ^our  mistempered  weapons  to  the  ground, 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  mov^d  Prince. — 
Three  civil  brawls,  bred  of  an  airy  word, 
By  thee,  old  Capulet  and  Montague, 
Have  thrice  disturbed  the  quiet  of  our  streets ; 
And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 
Cast  by  their  grave  beseeming  ornaments. 
To  wield  old  partisans,  in  hands  as  old. 
Cankered  with  peace,  to  part  your  cankered  hate : 
If  ever  you  disturb  our  streeU  again. 
Your  lives  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace. 


For  this  time,  all  the  rest  depart  away: 
You,  Capulet,  shall  go  along  with  me ; 
And,  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon. 
To  know  our  farther  pleasure  in  this  case. 
To  old  Free-town,  our  common  judgmentr-place. 
Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men  depart. 
[Exeunt  Prince <m^ Attendants;  Capulet,  Lady 
Capulbt,  Tybalt,  Citizens,  and  Servants. 
Mon.    Who  set    this    ancient   quarrel   new 
abroach  ?— 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by  when  it  began  T 

Ben.  Here  were  the  servants  of  your  adversary, 
And  yours,  close  fighting  ere  I  did  approach : 
I  drew  to  part  them :  in  the  instant  came 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  with  his  sword  prepared ; 
Which,  as  he  breathed  defiance  to  my  ears, 
He  swimg  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds. 
Who,  nothing  hurt  withal,  hissed  him  in  scorn : 
While  we  were  interchanging  thrusts  and  blows, 
Came  more  and  more,  and  fought  on  part  and  part. 
Till  the  Prince  came,-  who  parted  either  part. 
Lady  M.  O,  where  is  Romeo  T — saw  you  him 
to-day  T 
Right  glad  am  I  he  was  not  at  this  fray. 
Ben,  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worshipped 
sun 
Peered  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 
A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad ; 
Where,  underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore 
That  westward  rooteth  from  the  city's  side, 
So  early  walking  did  I  see  your  son : 
Towards  him  I  made ;  but  he  was  'ware  of  me, 
And  stole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood : 
I,  measuring  his  afiections  by  my  own. 
That  most  are  busied  when  they  are  most  alone, 
Pursued  my  humour,  not  pursuing  his. 
And  gladly  shunned  who  gladly  fled  from  me. 

Mon.  Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  seen. 
With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew. 
Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  sighs; 
But  all  so  soon  as  the  all-cheering  sun 
Should  in  the  farthest  east  begin  to  draw 
The  shady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed. 
Away  from  light  steals  home  my  heavy  son, 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself; 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  daylight  out, 
And  makes  himself  an  artificial  nighL 
Black  and  portentous  must  this  humour  prove. 
Unless  good  counsel  may  the  cause  remove. 
Ben.  My  noble  unde,  do  you  know  the  cause? 
Mon,  I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  learn  of  him. 
Ben.  Have  you  imp6rtuned  him  by  any  means? 
Mon,  Both  by  myself  and  many  other  friends 
But  he,  his  own  affections'  counsellor, 
Is  to  himself— I  will  not  say,  how  1 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  dose. 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovcrr 
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Aft  b  the  bud  bit  with  an  enyioiu  worm, 
Ere  be  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun. 
Covld  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  soirows  grow, 
We  would  aa  willingly  give  cure  as  know. 

Enter  Romeo,  at  a  dittance, 

Bea.  See  where  he  comes:   so  please  you, 
step  aside ; 
I H  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  denied. 

Mam,  I  woidd  thou  wert  so  happy  by  thy  stay, 

To  hear  true  shrift. — Come,  madam,  let 's  away. 

\^EjeewU  MoNTAOUB  and  Lady  Montaoue. 

Ben,  Good  morrow,  cousin. 

Bom,  Is  the  day  so  young? 

Ben,  But  new  struck  nine. 

Ram,  Ah  me  1  sad  hours  seem  long. 

Waa  that  my  father  that  went  hence  so  fast  t 

Ben.  It  was.  What  sadness  lengthens  Romeo's 
hours? 

Bom.  Not  having  that  which,  having,  makes 
them  short. 

Ben,  In  love? 

Bam.  Out— 

Ben,  Oflove? 

Bam,  Out  of  her  favour  where  I  am  in  love. 

Ben.  Alas,  that  love,  so  gentle  in  his  view. 
Should  be  so  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof! 

Bom.  Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still, 
Should  without  eyes  see  pathways  to  his  will  1 
Where  shall  we  dine?— O  me  I — What  fray  was 

here? 
Tet  tell  me  not,  for  I  have  heard  it  all« 
Here  'a  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love : 
Why  then,  O  brawling  love  I  O  loving  hate  I 
0  anything,  of  nothing  first  create ! 
0  heavy  lightness !  serious  vanity ! 
Misshapen  chaos  of  weU-seeming  forms  I 
Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  fire,  sick  health ! 
Still-waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is  I 
This  love  feel  1,  that  feel  no  love  in  this.-^ 
Dost  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Ben,  No,  coz,  I  rather  weep. 

Bom,  Good  heart,  at  what? 

Ben,  At  thy  good  heart's  oppression. 

Bom,  Why,  such  is  love's  trangression. 
Oriefii  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast ; 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  it  prest 
With  more  of  thine :  this  love  that  ihoM  hast 

shewn 
Doth  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  own. 
Love  is  a  smoke  raised  with  the  fiune  of  sighs ; 
Being  pmged,  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes ; 
Being  vexed,  a  sea  nourished  with  lovers'  tears : 
What  is  it  else?  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet 
Farewell^  my  coz.  lOomg, 


Ben.  Soft,  I  will  go  along  i 

An  if  you  leave  me  so,  you  do  me  wrong 

Ram.  Tut,  I  have  lost  myself;  I  am  not  here; 
This  is  not  Romeo ;  he 's  some  other  where. 

Ben,  Tell  me  in  sadness,  who  she  is  you  love. 

Bam,  What,  shall  I  groan,  and  tell  thee? 

Ben,  Groan  ?  why,  no ; 

But  sadly  tell  me  who. 

Bam.  Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will  :— 
Ah,  word  ill  urged  to  one  that  is  so  ill  1 
In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.  I  aimed  so  near  when  I  supposed  you  loved. 

Bom.  A  right  good  marksman  1 — ^And  she 's 
fair  I  love. 

Ben.  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  cos,  is  soonest  hit. 

Bam.  Well,  in  that  hit  you  miss:  she'll  not  be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow:  she  hath  Dian's  wit; 
And,  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  armed, 
From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  un- 
harmed. 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms, 
Nor  bide  the  encounter  of  assailing  eyes, 
Nor  ope  her  1^  to  saint-sedncing  gold. 
O,  she  is  rich  in  beauty :  only  poor. 
That,  when  she  dies,  with  beauty  dies  her  store  I 

Ben,  Then  she  bath  sworn  that  sne  will  still 
live  chaate  ? 

Bam.  She  hath;  and  in  ihat  sparing  makes 
huge  waste: 
For  beauty,  starved  with  her  severity. 
Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  posterity. 
She  is  too  fair,  too  wise,  wisely  too  fair» 
To  merit  bibs  by  making  me  despair ; 
She  hath  forsworn  to  love ;  and  in  that  vow 
Do  I  live  dead,  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben,  Be  ruled  by  me ;  forget  to  think  of  her. 

Bom,  O,  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think. 

Ben.  By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes : 
Examine  other  beauties. 

Bom.  'Tistheway 

To  call  her's,  exquisite,  in  question  more. 
These  happy  masks  that  kiss  fair  ladies'  brows. 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair  t 
He  that  is  strucken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost : 
Shew  me  a  mistress  that  is  passing  fair, 
What  doth  her  beauty  serve,  hut  as  a  note 
Where  I  may  read  who  passed  that  passing  fair  t 
Farewell :  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget 

Ben.  1  '11  pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in  debt 

lExetmL 

ScEMB  II. — J  Street. 

Enter  Cafulet,  Paiis,  and  Servant 
Cap.  And  Montague  is  bound  as  well  as  I, 
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In  penalty  alike;  and  'tis  not  hard,  I  think, 
For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Par.  Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both; 
And  pity  'tis  you  lived  at  odds  so  long. 
But  now,  my  lord,  what  say  you  to  my  suit? 

Cap,  But  saying  o'er  what  I  have  said  before  : 
My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world. 
She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  years : 
Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride. 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 

Par.  Younger  than  she  are  happy  mothers  made. 

Cap.  And  too  soon  marred  are  those  so  early 
made. 
The  earth  hath  swallowed  all  my  hopes  but  she ; 
She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth. 
But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart ; 
My  will  to  her  consent  is  but  a  part : 
An  she  agree,  within  her  scope  of  choice 
Lies  my  consent  and  fair  according  voice. 
This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustomed  feast, 
Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  guest, 
Such  as  I  love :  and  you,  among  the  store, 
One  more,  most  welcome,  makes  my  number  more. 
At  my  poor  house  look  to  behold  this  nigbt 
Earth-treading  stars,  that  make  dark  heaven  light 
Such  comfort  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel 
When  well-apparelled  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads,  even  such  delight 
Among  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night 
Inherit  at  my  house :  hear  all,  all  see, 
And  like  her  most  whose  merit  most  shall  be : 
Such,  amongst  view  of  many,  mine,  being  one, 
May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none. 
Come,  go  with  met — Go,  sirrah,  trudge  about 
Through  fair  Verona ;  find  those  persons  out 
Whose  names  are  written  there  \igwet  a  paper], 

and  to  them  say, 
My  house  and  welcome  on  their  pleasure  stay. 
^Exeunt  Capulet  and  Paris. 

Serv.  Find  them  out  whose  names  are  written 
here?  It  is  written  that  the  shoemaker  should 
meddle  with  his  yard,  and  the  tailor  widi  his 
last,  the  fisher  with  his  pencil,  and  the  painter 
with  his  nets ;  but  I  am  sent  to  find  those  persons 
whose  names  are  here  writ,  and  can  never  find 
what  names  the  writing  person  hath  here  writ 
1  must  to  the  learned : — In  good  time. 

Enter  Bbhvolio  and  Romeo. 

Ben.  Tut,  man !  one  fire  bums  out  another's 

burning, 
One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish ; 
IVum  giddy,  and  be  holp  by  backward  tmming ; 
One  de^erate  grief  cures  with  another's  lan- 

Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye, 
And  tha  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 


Rom.  Tour  plaintain  leaf  is  excellent  fbr  that 

Ben.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Rom.  For  your  broken  shin. 

Ben.  Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad? 

Rom.  Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  mad- 
man is: 
Shut  up  in  prison,  kept  without  my  food 
Whipped  and  tormented,  and — Good-e'en,  good 
fellow. 

Serv.  God  gi*  good-e'en.   I  pray,  sir,  can  you 
read? 

Rom,  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  misery. 

Serv.  Perhaps  you  have  learned  it  without  book : 
But  I  pray,  can  yon  read  anjrthing  yoo  see  f 

Rom.  Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters  and  the  lan- 
guage. 

Serv,  Ye  say  honestly :  rest  you  merry  f 

Rom.  Stay,  fellow :  I  can  read. 
Reads. 

Signior  Martino,  and  his  wife  and  daughters; 
County  Anselme  and  his  beauteous  sisters ;  the  iadj 
widow  of  YitruTio ;  Signior  Placentio  and  his  lovelj 
nieces;  Mercutio  and  his  brother  Yalendne ;  mine 
uncle  Capulet,  his  wife  and  daughters ;  my  fair  niece 
Rosaline ;  Liria ;  Signior  Yalentio  and  his  eoosin 
Tybalt :  Lucio,  and  the  lively  Helena. 
A  fair  assembly  [gives  back  the  note].  Whitfier 
should  they  come  7 

Serv.  Up. 

Rom,  Whither? 

Serv.  To  supper ;  to  our  house. 

Rom.  Whose  house  ? 

Serv.  My  master's. 

Rom.  Indeed  I  should  have  asked  yon  that 
before. 

Serv.  Now  1 11  tell  you  without  asking :  my 
master  is  the  great  rich  Capulet ;  and  if  you  be 
not  of  the  house  of  Montagues,  I  pray  come  and 
crush  a  cup  of  wine.    Rest  you  merry.      IBmt 

Ben.  At  this  same  ancient  feast  of  Capulet's 
Sups  the  fab:  Rosaline,  whom  then  so  lov'st ; 
With  all  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona : 
Go  thither ;  and,  with  unattainted  eye, 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  shew, 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow. 

Rom.  When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 

Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fires  I 
And  these — who,  often  drowned,  could  never  die- 
Transparent  heretics,  be  burnt  for  liars ! 
One  fairer  than  my  love ! — the  all-seeing  sun 
Ne'er  saw  her  match,  since  first  the  world  begun. 

Ben.  Tut  I  you  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being  by ; 
Herself  poised  with  herself  in  either  eye ; 
But  in  those  crystal  scales,  let  there  be  weighed 
Your  lady-love  against  some  other  maid 
That  I  will  shew  you,  shining  at  this  feast. 
And  she  shall  scant  shew  well,  that  now  shews  tesft 
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Siomu  I H  go  along,  no  such  sight  to  be  shtswn, 
hit  to  rejoice  in  splendour  of  mine  own.  [Extunt, 


ScBMB  III. — A  Boom  m  CATOtBT's  House, 

Enter  Lady  Capvi*bt,  and  Nurse. 

Ladjf  C.  Nurse,  where 's  my  daughter?  oall 

her  forth  to  me. 
Nnrm,  Now,  by  my  maidenheadF-«at  twelve 
years  oLd — 
J  bade  her  comc^What,  Iambi   what,  lady- 
bird!— 
God  forbid !— where  'a  this  girl  ?  what,  Juliet ! 

Enter  Julibt. 

JnL  How  now;  who  eaUif 

Nwr9e.  Your  mother. 

JuL  Madam,  I  am  here. 

What  is  your  will  f 

Lad^  C,  This  is  the  matter: — Nurse,  give 
leave  awhile ; 
He  most  talk  in  secret-^Nurse,  come  back 

again; 
I  hare  remembered  me,  thou  shalt  hear  our 

counseL 
Ibou  know 'at  my  daughter 's  of  a  pretty  age. 

Nwne.  'Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

Lmdff  C  She 's  not  fourteen. 

Nmrae.  I  'U  lay  fourteen  of  my  teeth— 
Aid  yet,  to  my  teen  be  it  spoken,  I  have  but 

four — 
At  ii  not  fourteen.    How  long  is  it  now 
To  Lammaa-tide  ? 

Zosfiy  ^'  ^  fortnight  and  odd  days. 

Nmrse.  Even  or  odd,  of  all  days  in  the  year, 
Lamnus-eve  at  night,  shall  she  be  four- 
teen. 
L  and  she— God  rest  all  Christian  souls  I — 
Were  of  an  age.-— Well,  Susan  is  with  God ; 
Slie  waa  too  good  for  me : — but,  as  I  said, 
Ob  Lammaa-eve  at  night,  shall  she  be  fourteen ; 
Tint  shall  she,  marry ;  I  remember  it  weU. 
Tis  ainee  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years ; 
And  ahe  waa  weaned— I  never  shall  forget  it— 
Of  all  die  days  of  the  year,  upon  that  day : 
For  I  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug, 
Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dovehouse  wall ; 
My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua : — 
Maj,  I  do  bear  a  brain :— but,  as  I  said, 
When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 
Of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool  I 
To  aee  it  tetehy,  and  foil  out  with  Uie  dug. 
"Shake,"  quoth  the  dovehouse :  'twas  no  need, 

I  trow, 
To  bid  me  trudge. 


And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  years : 
For  then  she  could  stand  alone ;  nay,  by  the  rooa. 
She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about. 
For  even  the  day  before,  she  broke  her  brow : 
And  then  my  husband — God  be  with  his  souJ ! 
'A  was  a  merry  man — ^took  up  the  child : 
**  Yea,"  quoth  he,  "  dost  thou  fall  upon  thy  face? 
Thou  wilt  fall  backward  when  thou  hast  more 

wit; 
Wilt  thou  not,  Julet"  and,  by  my  holy-dam, 
The  pretty  wretch  left  crying,  and  said  ''Ay : " 
To  see  now,  how  a  jest  shall  come  about! 
I  warrant,  an  I  should  live  a  thousand  years, 
I  never  should  foiget  it:  "Wilt  thou  not,  Jule?" 

quoth  he : 
And,  pretty  fool,  it  stinted,  and  said  "Ay." 
Ladjf  C.  JSnough  of  this ;  I  pray  thee  hold  thy 

peace. 
Nwree,  Yes,  madam ;  yet  I  cannot  choose  but 

laugh 
To  think  it  should  leave  crying,  and  say  "Ay : " 
And  yet,  I  warrant,  it  had  upon  its  brow 
A  bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockrel's  stone : 
A  parlous  knock ;  and  it  cried  bitterly. 
"Yea,"  quoth  my  husband,  "fall'st  upon  thy 

face? 
Thou  wilt  fall  backward  when  thou  com'st  to 

age; 
Wilt  tiiou  not,  Jule?"  it  stinted,  and  said  "Ay." 
/«/.  And  stint  thou  too,  I  pray  thee,  nurse, 

say  I. 
Nurse,  Peace ;  I  have  done.    God  mark  the« 

to  His  grace ! 
Thou  wast  the  prettiest  babe  tiiat  e'er  I  nursed : 
An  I  might  live  to  see  thee  married  once, 
I  have  my  wish. 

Lady  C,  Marry,  that  marry  is  the  very  tiieme 
I  came  to  talk  of. — ^Tell  me,  daughter  Juliet, 
How  stands  your  disposition  to  be  married? 
Jul.  It  is  an  honour  that  I  dream  not  of. 
Nurse.  An  honour!  were  not  I  thine  only 

nurse, 
I'd  say  thou  hadst  sucked  wisdom  from  thy 

teat 
Lady  C.  Well,  think  of  marriage  how:  younger 

than  you, 
Here  in  Verona,  ladies  of  esteem. 
Are  made  already  mothers :  by  my  count, 
I  was  your  mother  much  upon  these  years 
That  you  are  now  a  maid.    Thus  then,  in  brief : 
The  valiant  Paris  seeks  you  for  his  love. 

Nwrse.  A  man,  young  lady !  lady,  such  a  man, 
As  all  the  world— why,  he  *s  a  man  of  wax. 
Lady  C.  Verona's  summer  hath  not  such  a 

flower. 
Nurse.  Nay,  he 's  a  flower ;  in  foith,  a  very 

flower. 
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And,  pretty  fool,  it  Btintod,  and  nld  •«  Ay." 


Lady  O,  What  say  yout   can  you  love  the 
gentleman  f 
This  night  you  shall  behold  him  at  our  feast; 
Read  o*er  the  volume  of  young  Paris*  face, 
And  find  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen ; 
Examine  every  married  lineament, 
And  see  how  one  another  lends  content : 
And  what  obscured  in  this  fair  volume  lies. 
Find  written  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes. 
This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover. 
To  beautify  him,  only  lacks  a  cover : 
The  fish  lives  in  the  sea ;  and  't  is  much  pride 
For  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide : 
That  book  in  many's  eyes  docs  share  the  glory. 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story ; 
So  shall  you  share  all  that  be  doth  possess, 
Bv  having  him,  making  yourself  no  less. 


Nurte.  No  less!  nay,  bigger;  women  grow  by 

men. 
Lady  C.  Speak  briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris' 

love? 
JuL  I  '11  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move : 
But  no  more  deep  will  I  endart  mine  eye 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it 
fly. 

JSnier  a  Servant. 

Serv,  Madam,  the  guests  are  come,  supper 
served  up,  you  called,. my  young  lady  asked  for, 
the  nurse  cursed  in  the  pantry,  and  everything 
in  extremity.  I  must  hence  to  wait :  I  beseech 
you,  follow  straight. 

Ladi/  C.  We  follow  thee.— Juliet,  the  County 
stays. 
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Go,  girl,  seek  happy  nights  to  happy 


Scene  IV.— ^^  Street. 

BkUt  Romeo,  Mercutio,  Bbmyolio,  with  Jive 
or  six  Maskers,  Torchbear^rs,  and  ethers, 

Bern.  What,  shall  this  speech  he  spoke  for  our 
excuse? 
Or  shall  ive  on  without  apology  t 

Ben.  The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity. 
Well  hare  no  Cupid  hoodwmked  with  a  scarf, 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath, 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crowkeeper ; 
Nor  no  withoutrbook  prologue,  faintly  spoke 
After  the  prompter, — ^for  our  entrance : 
But,  let  them  measure  us  hy  what  they  will, 
We  11  measure  them  a  measure,  and  he  gone. 

Bom,  Give  me  a  torch :  I  am  not  for  this  am- 
bling: 
Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light 

Mer.  Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  must  have  you 
dance. 

Bom,  Not  I,believe  me :  you  have  dancing-shoes. 
With  nimble  soles :  I  have  a  soul  of  lead. 
So  stakes  me  to  the  ground,  I  cannot  move. 

Mer.  You  are  a  lover :  borrow  Cupid's  wings, 
And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound. 

Bom,  I  am  too  sore  empierc6d  with  his  shaft. 
To  soar  with  his  light  feathers;  and  so  bound, 
1  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe : 
Under  love's  heavy  burden  do  I  sink. 

Mer.  And,  to  sink  in  it,  should  you  burden  love : 
Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing. 

Bom.  Is  love  a  tender  thing  ?  it  is  too  rough, 
Too  rude,  too  boisterous;  and  it  pricks  like  thorn. 

Mer.  If  love  he  rough  with  you,  be  rough  with 
love: 
Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down. — 
Give  me  a  case  to  put  my  visage  in. 

[^Putting  on  a  mask. 
A  visor  for  a  visor ! — ^what  care  I 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote  deformities  ? 
Here  are  the  beetle-brows  shall  blush  for  me. 

Ben,  Come^  knock,  and  enter ;  and  no  sooner  in, 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

Bom.  A  torch  for  me:  let  wantons,  light  of 
heart, 
Tickle  ihe  senseless  rushes  with  their  heels ; 
For  I  am  proverbed  with  a  grandsire  phrase,—- 
I H  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on ; — 
The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done. 

Mer.  Tut!  ''dun's  the  mouse,"  the  constable's 
own  word : 
If  ihuu  art  dun,  we  11  draw  thee  from  the  mire 


Of  this  (save  reverenceXlove,  wherein  thou  stick'st 
Up  to  the  ears. — Come,  we  bum  daylight,  ho. 

Bom.  Nay,  that 's  not  so. 

Mer,  I  mean,  sir,  in  delay 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,  like  lamps  by  day. 
Take  our  good  meaning ;  for  our  judgment  sits 
Five  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  five  wits. 

Bom,  And  we  mean  well,  in  going  to  this  mask ; 
But  'tis  no  wit  to  go. 

Mer.  Why,  may  one  ask  ? 

Bom,  I  dreamt  a  dream  to-night 

Mer.  And  so  did  I. 

Bom,  Well,  what  was  yours? 

Mer.  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Bom.  Inhed,  asleep,  while  they  do  dream  things 
true. 

Mer.  O,  then,  I  see,  Queen  Mab  hath  heen  with 
you. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife ;  and  she  comes 
In  shape  no  bigger  than  an  agate-stone 
On  the  forefinger  of  an  alderman, 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomies 
Athwart  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep : 
Her  wagonHipokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams : 
Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash,  of  film : 
Her  wagoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Pricked  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid : 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  the  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub. 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers. 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of 

love: 
On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'sies 

straight : 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees : 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream ; 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues, 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweetmeats  tainted  are. 
Sometimes  she  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose. 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 
And  sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep. 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice : 
Sometimes  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  hlades, 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep ;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear;   at  which  he  starts,   and 

wakes ; 
And,  being  thus  frighted,  swears  a  prayer  or  two 
And  sleeps  again.    This  is  that  very  Mab 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night; 
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And  bakes  the  elf4ockfe  in  foul  sluttish  hairs, 
Which,  once  entangled,  much  misfortune  hodes. 
This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs, 
That  presses  them,  and  learns  them  first  to  bear. 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage. 
This  is  she«— 

JRom»  Peace,  peace,  Mercutio,  peace ; 

Thou  talk*st  of  nothing. 

Afer,  True,  I  talk  of  dreams, 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain. 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air ; 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  woos 
Even  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north. 
And,  being  angered,  pu£&  awaj  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 

Bern,  This  wind  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from 
ourselves : 
Supper  is  done,  and  we  shall  come  too  late. 

Rom.  I  fear,  too  early :  for  my  mind  misgives, 
Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  atars, 
Shall  bitterly  begm  his  fearfiil  date 
With  this  night's  revels ;  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a  despised  life,  closed  in  my  breast, 
By  some  vile  forfeit  of  untimely  death : 
But  He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course. 
Direct  my  sail ! — On,  lusty  gentlemen. 

Ben.  Strike,  drum.  lExeimt 


Scene  Y.^A  Hall  in  Capui.bt*s  House* 

Musicians  waitm^.    Enter  Servants. 

lit  Servm  Where  's  Potpan,  that  he  helps  not 
to  take  away  f  He  shift  a  trencher  I  he  scrape  a 
trencher ! 

2nd  Serv.  When  good  manners  shall  lie  all  in 
one  or  two  men's  hands,  and  they  unwashed  too, 
't  is  a  foul  thing. 

lit  Serv.  Away  with  the  joint-stools,  remove 
the  court-cupboard,  look  to  the  plate:— good 
thou,  save  me  a  piece  of  marchpane ;  and,  as 
thou  lovest  me  let  the  porter  let  in  Susan  Grind- 
stone and  Nell. — ^Antony  and  Potpan  t 

2nd  Serv.  Ay,  boy ;  ready. 

lit  Serv.  You  are  looked  for  and  called  for, 
asked  for  and  sought  for,  in  the  great  chamber. 

2nd  Serv.  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too. 
— Cheerly,  boys ;  be  brisk  a  while,  and  the  longer 
liver  take  alL  ^They  retire  behind. 

Enter  Capulet,  ^c,  with  the  Ouests  and  the 
Maskers. 

Cap.  Welcome,  gentlemen  I  ladies  that  have 
their  toes 
Unplaguedwith  corns  will  have  about  with  you:— 


Ah  ha,  my  mistresses !  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  dance  ?  she  that  makes  dainty,  she 
I  'U  swear  hath  corns : — am  I  come  near  you  now  ? 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen  1     I  have  seen  the 

day 
That  I  have  worn  a  visor,  and  could  tell 
A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear. 
Such  as  would  please  :*<-*t  is  gone,  't  is  gone, 

't  b  gone. 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen  I — Come,  musicians, 

play. 
A  hall !  a  hall !  give  room,  and  foot  it,  gtrls. 

IMuiie  playi,  and  they  dance. 
More  light,  ye  knaves;  and  turn  the  tables  up, 
And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot— 
Ah,  sirrah,  this  unlooked-for  sport  coums  well. 
Nay,  sit,  nay,  sit,  good  cousin  Capulet ; 
For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing  days 
How  long  is 't  now  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask  ? 
2nd  Cap.  By  'r  lady,  thirty  years. 

Cap.  What,  man!  'tis  not  so  much,  'tis  not 

so  much : 
T  is  since  the  nuptial  of  Lncentio, 
Come  Pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will, 
Some  five  and  twenty  years ;  and  then  we  masked. 
2nd  Cap.  'T  is  more,  't  is  more :  his  sou  is 

elder,  aur ; 
His  son  is  thirty. 

Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that  ? 

His  son  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 
Bom.  What  lady's  that,  which  doth  enrich 

the  hand 
Of  yonder  knight? 
Serv.  I  know  not,  sir. 
Rom.  O,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bum 

bright  I 
Her  beauty  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop's  ear : 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear ! 
So  shews  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows. 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shews. 
The  measure  done,  1 11  watch  her  place  of  stand. 
And,  touching  hers,  make  blessed  my  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  till  nowt  forswear  it,  sight? 
For  I  ne'er  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night. 

Tyb.  This,by  his  voice,  should  be  a  Montague:— 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy :— What!  dares  the  slave 
Come  hither,  covered  with  an  antick  face. 
To  fleer  and  scorn  at  our  solemnity  ? 
Now,  by  the  stock  and  honour  of  my  kin, 
To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sin. 

Cap.  Why,  how  now,  kinsman;   wherefore 

storm  you  so? 
Tyb.  Uncle,  this  is  a  Montague,  eur  foe; 
A  villain,  that  is  hither  come  in  spite, 
To  scorn  at  our  solemnly  this  night. 
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Cap.  Toung  Romeo  is 't? 

7*^.  T  is  he,  that  viUain  Romeo. 

\ti  Cap,  Content  thee,  gentle  coz,  let  him  alona ; 
He  bean  him  like  a  portly  gentleman ; 
And,  to  saj  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him. 
To  be  a  Tirtuous  and  well-governed  youth : 
I  would  not,  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town^ 
Here  in  my  house  do  him  disparagement : 
Therefore  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him : 
It  is  my  will ;  the  which  if  thou  respect. 
Shew  a  fiur  presence,  and  put  off  these  frowns, 
An  iQ-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast 

7^6.  It  fits,  when  such  a  villain  is  a  guest; 
I H  not  endure  him. 

C^.  He  shall  be  endured. 

What,  goodman  boy !— I  say,  he  shall ;  go  to : 
Am  I  the  master  here,  or  you7  go  to. 
Youll  not  endure  him! — God  shall  mend  my 

soul— 
You  11  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests ! 
You  will  set  cock-a-hoop  I  you  11  be  the  man  1 

T^.  Why,  uncle,  'tis  a  shame. 

Cap.  Go  to,  go  to, 

Yoa  are  a  saucy  boy : — b  't  so,  indeed? 
This  trick  may  chance  to  scathe  you; — I  know 

what. 
Yoa  must  contr&ry  me !  marry,  'tis  time— 
Well  said,  my  hearts ! — ^You  are  a  princox ;  go  :— 
Be  quiet,  or — More  light,  more  light — For 

shame ! — 
1 11  make  you   quiet : — ^what  I^Cheerly,   my 
hearts. 

Ty6.   Patience  perforce,  with   wilful  choler 
meeting, 
Makes  my  flesh  tremble  in  their  different  greeting. 
I  will  withdraw :  but  this  intrusion  shall. 
Now  seeming  sweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall.  [^Eant, 

Bom,  If  I  profane  with  my  unworthy  hand 

[To  JULIBT. 

This  holy  shrine,  the  gentle  fine  is  this, — 
My  lips,  two  blushing  pilgrims,  ready  stand 
To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  tender  kiss. 
JuL  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  hand 

too  much, 
Which  mannerly  devotion  shews  in  this ; 
For  saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do 

touch. 
And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kiss. 
Rom,  Have  not  saints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too  ? 
JtiL  Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  must  use  in 

prayer. 
Rtvu  O  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  what 

hands  do : 
They  pray;  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to 

despair. 
JuL  Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant  for 

prayers'  sake. 


Bom,  Then  move  not  while  my  pr&^-er's  effect 
lUke. 
Thus  from  my  lips,  by  thine,  my  sin  is  purged. 

[Kuringker, 
JuL  Then  have  my  lips  the  sin  that  they 

have  took. 
Rtm,  Sin  from  my  lips?   O  trespass  sweetly 
urged! 
Give  me  my  sin  again. 
JuL  You  kiss  by  the  book. 

Nurse,  Madam,  your  mother  craves  a  word 

with  you. 
Rom.  What  is  her  mother? 

Nune,  Marry,  bachelor. 

Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  house, 
And  a  good  lady,  and  a  wise,  and  virtuooa: 
I  nursed  he)r  daughter,  that  you  talked  withal  * 
I  tell  you — ^he  that  can  lay  hold  of  her. 
Shall  have  the  chinks. 
Rom,  Is  she  a  Capulet? 

0  dear  account!  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt 
Ben,  Away,  b^one ;  the  sport  is  at  the  best 
Rom,  Ay,  so  I  fear;  the  more  is  my  unrest 
Cap,   Nay,  gentlemen,   prepare    not  to  be 

gone: 
We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towards.^ 
Is  it  e'en  so?   Why,  then  I  thank  you  all : 

1  thank  you,  honest  gentlemen ;  goo4  night  :— 
More  torches  here! — Come  on,  then  let's  to 

bed. 
Ah,  simh  [to  2nd  Cap.],  by  my  fay,  it  waxes 

late; 
I  '11  to  my  rest    [EMuntattM  J  uliet  and  Nurse. 
Jtd.  Come  hither,  nurse:  what  is  yon  gen- 
tleman ? 
Nurm,  The  son  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 
JuL  What 's  he  that  now  is  going  out  of  door? 
Nur$€,  Marry,  that  I   think  be  young  Pe- 

truchio. 
JuL  What 's  he  that  foQows  there,  that  would 

not  dance? 
Nuree,  I  know  not 

JuL  Go,  ask  his  name : — if  he  be  married, 
My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding  bed. 

Nurse,  His  name  is  Romeo,  and  a  Montague; 
The  only  son  of  your  great  enemy. 

Jid.  My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate ! 
Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late  I 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me, 
That  I  must  love  a  loathed  enemy. 
Nuree,  What 's  this ;  what 's  this  ? 
Jul,  A  rhyme  I  learned  even  now 

Of  one  I  danced  withal. 

[One  caUe  wUhm,  **  Juliet'' 
Nuree,  Anon,  anon : — 

Come,  let 's  away ;  the  strangers  all  are  gone. 

[Bxeuht, 
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Enter  Chorus. 

Now  old  desire  doth  in  his  deathhed  lie. 

And  young  affection  gapes  to  he  his  heir ; 
That  fair  for  which  love  groaned  for,  and  would  die. 

With  tender  Juliet  matched,  is  now  not  fair. 
Now  Romeo  is  beloved,  and  loves  again, 

Alike,  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks ; 
But  to  his  foe  supposed  he  must  complain, 

And  she  steal  love's  sweet  bait  from  fearful  hooks. 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  access 

To  breathe  such  vows  as  lovers  use  to  swear ; 
And  she  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  less 

To  meet  her  ncw-belov§d  anywhere : 
But  passion  lends  them  power,  time  means,  to  meet 
Turop'ring  extremities  with  extreme  sweet. 

IRrU. 
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^ 


Sens  I. — An  open  Ploce^  adjcmmg  Capulbt's 
Qarden, 

Enter  Rombo. 
Bom,  Cftn  I  go  forward,  when  my  heart  is  here  ? 
Tom  hack,  duU  earth,  and  find  thy  centre  out 
[  J7(f  dbi&f  the  waU^  and  leape  doum  within  it. 

Enter  Bbxvolio  and  Mbrcutio. 

Ben.  Romeo !  my  cousin  Romeo ! 

Mer.  He  is  wise ; 

And,  OD  my  life,  hath  stolen  him  home  to  hed. 

Ben,  Me  ran  this  way,  and  leaped  this  orchard 
waH: 
Can,  good  Mercutio. 

Mer  Nay,  1 11  conjure  too.^ 

Romeo!  homours!  madman!  passion!  lover! 
Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh, 
Spesk  hut  one  rh3rme,  and  I  am  satisfied ; 
Cry  hot  **  Ah  me !"  couple  but— love  and  dove ; 
Speak  to  my  gossip  Venus  one  fair  word, 
One  nickname  for  her  purblind  son  and  heir, 
Toimg  Adam  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  trim 
When  King  Cophetua  loved  the  beggar-maid. — 


He  heareth  not,  he  stirreth  not,  he  moveth  not : 
The  ape  is  dead,  and  I  must  conjure  hinu— 
I  conjure  thee  by  Rosaline's  bright  eyes. 
By  her  high  forehead,  and  her  scarlet  lip, 
By  her  fine  foot,  straight  leg,  and  quivering  thigh, 
And  the  demesnes  that  there  adjacent  lie. 
That  in  thy  likeness  thou  appear  to  us. 

Ben,  An  if  he  hear  thee,  diou  wilt  anger  him. 

Afer.  This  cannot  anger  him ;  't  would  anger 
him 
To  raise  a  spirit  in  his  mistress'  circle 
Of  some  strange  nature,  letting  it  there  stand 
Till  she  had  laid  it  and  conjured  it  down ; 
That  were  some  spite :  my  invocation 
Is  fair  and  honest ;  and,  in  his  mistress*  name, 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raise  up  him. 

Ben.  Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  these 
trees, 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous  night : 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  best  befits  the  dark. 

Mer.  If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark. 
Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar-tree. 
And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit 
As  maids  call  medlars,  when  they  laugh  alone. — 
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Romeo,  good  night : — I  '11  to  my  truck1e*bed ; 
This  field-hed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep: 
Come,  shall  we  go? 

Ben.  Go,  then ;  for  'tis  in  rain 

To  seek  him  here,  that  means  not  to  be  found. 

lExeunt. 


Scene  II. — Capulbt's  Oarden. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Bom,  He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  wound. 

[Juliet  appears  abwe^  at  a  window. 

But  soft!    what  Ught  through  yonder  window 

breaks! 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun ! — 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon. 
Who  is  ahready  sick  and  pale  with  grief. 
That  thou  her  maid  art  far  more  fair  than  she : 
Be  not  her  maid,  since  she  is  envious; 
Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  oCr- 
It  is  my  lady ;  O,  it  is  my  love : 
O,  that  she  knew  she  were ! — 
She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing:  what  of  that? 
Her  eye  discourses ;  I  will  answer  it^— 
I  am  too  bold ;  't  is  not  to  me  she  speaks : 
Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven. 
Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 
To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 
What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head? 
The  brightness  of  her  cheek  would  shame  those 

stars. 
Am  daylight  doth  a  lamp :  her  eye  in  heaven 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright. 
That  hirdtwould  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  night 
See,  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand! 
O,  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  that  hana, 
That  I  might  touch  that  cheek  I 

JuL  Ah  me  I 

Bom,  She  speaks :— - 

O,  speak  agaiui  bright  angel!  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white-upturned  wondering  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaxe  on  him, 
When  he  bestrides  the  lasy-pacing  clouds. 
And  saib  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul.  O  Romeo,  Romeo!  wherefore  art  ihon 
Romeo? 
Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  my  love. 
And  I  '11  no  longer  be  a  Capulet 

Bom,  Shall  I  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at 
thb?  lAtide. 

JuL  Tis  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy  ;^- 
Thou  art  thyself  though,  not  a  Montague. 


What 's  Montague?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot. 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.     O,  be  some  other  name ! 
What 's  in  a  name  ?   That  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet : 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  called. 
Retain  ihat  dear  perfection  which  he  owes, 
Without  that  title.— Romeo,  doff  thy  name ; 
And  for  that  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee. 
Take  all  myself. 

Bom.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word : 

Call  me  but  love,  and  I  '11  be  new  baptized : 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 
JtiL  What  man  art  thou,  that^  thus  bescreened 
in  night. 
So  stamblest  on  my  counsel  ? 

Bom.  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself. 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee : 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 
JuL  My  ears  have  not  yet  drunk  a  hundred 
words 
Of  that  tongue's  utterance,  yet  I  know  the  sound : 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  ? 
Bom.  Neither,  fair  maid,  if  either  thee  dislike. 
JuL  How  cam'st  thou  hither,  tell  me?  and 
wherefore? 
The  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb; 
And  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art, 
If  any  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Bom.  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch 
these  walls ; 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out: 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt ; 
Therefore  thy  kinsmen  are  no  stop  to  me. 
Jul.  If  they  do  see  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 
Bom.  Alack  1  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye. 
Than  twenty  of  their  swords :  look  thou  but  sweet. 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 
Jul.  1  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee 

here. 
Bom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  bide  me  from 
their  eyes ; 
And,  hut  thou  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here : 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate. 
Than  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 
Jul.  By  whose  direction  fomd'st  thou  out  this 

place? 
Bom.  By  love,  who  first  did  prompt  me  to  in- 
quire: 
He  lent  me  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
I  am  no  pilot;  yet,  wert  thou  as  far 
As  that  vast  shore  washed  with  the  fartbesi  sea, 
I  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 
Jul,  Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  mv 
face; 
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Ebe  would  a  maiden  bhuh  bepaint  my  cheek, 
For  that  which  thou  beat  heard  me  speak  tcHiiight 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  fonn,  lain,  lain  deny 
What  I  have  spoke.    But  farewell  compliment  1 
Doat  thou  lore  me  ?  I  know  thou  wilt  say  "Ay ;" 
And  I  will  take  thy  word :  yet,  ifnhou  swear'st. 
Thou  mayst  prare  false :  at  lovers'  perjuries, 
They  aaj,  Jove  laughs.     O,  gentle  Romeo, 
If  ^oa  doat  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully : 
Or,  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  qmckly  won, 
I H  frown  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo;  but  else,  not  for  the  world. 
In  truth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond ; 
And  therefore  thou  mayst  think  my  hariour  light: 
But  trust  me,  gentleman,  1 11  prove  more  trae 
Than  those  that  have  more  cunning  to  be  strange. 
I  should  have  been  more  strange,  I  must  confess. 
But  that  thou  overheard'st,  ere  I  was  ware. 
My  true  love's  passion :  therefore  pardon  me ; 
And  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
Which  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Rom.  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear. 
That  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops, — 
JwL  O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant 
moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable. 
Bom,  What  shall  I  swear  by? 
JmL  Do  not  swear  at  all : 

Or,  if  thou  wflt,  swear  by  thy  gracious  self, 
Which  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry, 
And  I  'U  believe  thee. 
Jlofls.  If  my  heart's  dear  love— 

JuL  Well,  do  not  swear.    Although  I  joy  in 


I  have  no  joy  of  this  eontrdct  to-night : 
It  is  too  Y«h»  too  unadvised,  too  sudden ; 
Too  like  the  l^htning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  aiqr*-''It  lightens."    Sweet,  good 

night! 
Thb  bud  of  love,  by  summer's  ripening  breath. 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet 
Good  nighty  good  night  I  as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
Come  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast! 

Rom.  O,  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied? 

JuL  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night? 

Rom.  The  exchange  of  thy  love's  fidthfiil  vow 
for  mine^ 

Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  Ihon  didst  re- 
quest it : 
And  yet  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.  Wouldst  thou  withdraw  it?  for  what 
purpose,  love  ? 

JuL  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again. 
And  yet  I  wiah  but  fbr  the  thing  I  have : 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee. 


The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite. 

[Nurse  ealU  uAihm. 
I  hear  some  noise  within :  dear  love,  adieu ! — 
Anon,  good  nurse  I — Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  again.  [^ExU, 

Rom,  O  blessed,  blessed  night !  I  am  afeard, 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream. 
Too  flattering-sweet  to  be  substantiaL 

Re-enter  Juliet,  above. 

JuL  Three  woidi»  dear  Romeo,  and  good  night, 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow. 
By  one  that  1 11  proeore  to  come  to  thee. 
Where  and  what  time  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite : 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I  'U  lay. 
And  follow  thee  my  lord  throughout  the  world. 
Nuree  [wUkm].  Madam! 
JuL  I  eome  anon.— But  if  thou  mean'st  not 
well, 
I  do  beoeech  thee— 
Nuree  [wUhm].  Madam! 
JuL  By  and  by  I  come : — 

To  cease  ihy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief. 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 
Rom,  So  thrive  my  soul — 

Jul.  A  dioosand  times  good  night !       lExU. 
Rom,  A  thousand  times  the  worse  to  want  thy 
light- 
Love  goes  toward  love  as  schoolboys  from  their 

books; 
But  love  from  love,  toward  school  with  heavy 
looks.  {^Retiring  slowly. 

Re-enter  Juliet,  abotfe, 

JuL  Hist!  Romeo,  hist! — O,  for  a  falconer's 
voice. 
To  lure  this  tasseUgentle  back  again  1 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  echo  lies, 
And  make  her  airy  tongue  more  hoarse  than 

mine 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name. 

Rom.  It  is  my  soul  that  calls  upon  my  name : 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night ; 
Like  softest  music  to  attending  ears! 

Jul.  Romeo! 

Rom,  My  sweet! 

Jul.  At  what  o'cLick  to-morrow 

Shall  I  send  to  thee? 

Rom.  At  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.  I  will  not  &il ;  'tis  twenty  years  till  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom,  Let  me  stand  here  till  thou  remember  it* 

JuL  I  shall  forget,  to  have  thee  still  stand  tnerai, 
Remembering  how  I  lova  thy  company. 
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Scene  III. — Friar  Lawrence's  CelL 

Enter  Friar  Lawrence,  wUh  a  basket. 

Fru  The  grey-eyed  mom  smiles  on  the  frown- 
ing night, 
Checkering  the  eastern  clonds  with  streaks  of 

light; 
And  flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  forth  day's  path  and  Titan's  fiery  wheels : 
Now,  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye, 
The  day  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 
I  must  up-fill  this  osier  cage  of  ours. 
With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juic6d  flowers. 
The  earth,  that 's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb ; 
What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb  : 
And  from  her  womb,  children  of  divers  kind 
We  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom  find ; 
Many  for  many  virtues  excellent, 
None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  different.' 
O,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 
In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities : 
For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live. 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give ; 


Jiom.  And  I  '11  still  stay,  to  have  thee  stOl 
forget. 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 
Jul.  'T  is  almost  morning ;  I  would  have  thee 
gone: 
And  yet  no  farther  than  a  wanton's  bird; 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand. 
Like  a  poor  prisoner  in  his  twisted  gyves, 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  back  again. 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 
Rom.  I  would  I  were  thy  bird. 
Jul.  Sweet,  so  would  I : 

Yet  I  should  kill  thee  with  much  cherishing. 
Good  night,  good  night!  parting  is  such  sweet 

sorrow. 
That  I  shall  say     **  Good  night,"  till  it  be  mor- 
row. lExit. 
Rom.  Sleep  dwell  upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in 
thy  breast  I — 
'Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  sweet  to  rest! 
Hence  will  I  to  my  ghostly  friar's  close  cell ; 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my  dear  hap  to  tell.  [EjcU, 
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Nor  aught  so  good,  but,  strained  from  that  fair  use, 
Revolts  firom  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse : 
Virtue  itself  turns  ricer  being  misapplied ; 
And  Tice  sometime 's  by  action  dignified. 
Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  weak  flower 
Poison  bath  residence,  and  med'cine  power : 
For  thisy  being  ameltrwith  that  part  cheers  each 

part; 
Being  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart 
Two  such  opposed  Kings  encamp  them  still 
In  man  as  well  as  herbs, — ^grace  and  nide  will ; 
And,  where  the  worser  is  predominant, 
FuU  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant., 

Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  Good  morrow,  father ! 

Fri.  BenedicUe ! 

Wbat  early  tongue  so  sweet  saluteth  me  ? — 
Young  son,  it  argues  a  distempered  head, 
So  soon  to  bid  good-morrow  to  thy  bed : 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye, 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  will  never  lie ; 
But  where  unbruis^d  youth  with  unstuffed  brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth 

reign: 
Therefbre  thy  earliness  doth  me  assure 
Thou  art  up-roused  by  some  distemperature ; 
Or  if  not  so,  then  here  I  hit  it  right — 
Our  Romeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to-night. 

Rom.  That  last  is  true ;  the  sweeter  re&t  was 
mine. 

Fri.  God  pardon  sin !  wast  thou  with  Rosaline? 

Rom,  With  Rosaline,  my  ghostly  father?  no; 
I  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name 's  woe. 

Fri,  That 's  my  good  son :    but  where  hast 
thou  been,  then? 

Rom,  1 11  tell  thee  ere  thou  ask  it  me  again. 
I  have  been  feasting  with  mine  enemy ; 
Where,  on  a  sudden,  one  hath  wounded  nie, 
That  *s  by  me  wounded :  both  our  remedies 
Within  thy  help  and  holy  physic  lies. 
I  bear  no  hatred,  blessed  man ;  for  lo, 
My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe. 

Fri,  Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy 
drift: 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift. 

Rom.  Then  plainly  know,  my  heart's  dear 
love  is  set 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet : 
As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine ; 
And  all  combined,  save  what  thou  must  combine 
By  holy  marriage.  When,  and  where,  and  how, 
We  met,  we  wooed,  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
I  'U  tell  thee  as  we  pass :  but  this  I  pray, 
Tliat  thou  consent  to  marry  us  this  day. 

Fri,  Holy  Saint  Francis!  what  a  change  is 
here ! 


Is  Rosaline,  that  thou  didst  love  so  deaVi 

So  soon  forsaken?  young  men's  love,  then,  lies 

Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 

Jetu  Maria  !  what  a  deal  of  brine 

Hath  washed  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline ! 

How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste, 

To  season  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  taste  I 

The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  firom  heaven  clears, 

Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears ; 

Lo,  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  stain  doth  sit 

Of  an  old  tear,  that  is  not  washed  off  yet : 

If  e'er  thou  wast  thyself,  and  these  woes  tliine, 

Thou  and  these  woes  were  all  for  Rosaline: 

And  art  thou  changed?  pronounce  this  sentence, 

then-- 
^  Women  may  fall,  when  there 's  no  strength  in 
men." 

Rom,  Thou  chid'dst  me  oft  for  loving  Rosaline. 

Fri.  For  doting,  not  for  loving,  pupil  mine. 

Rom.  And  bad'st  me  bury  love. 

Fri.  Not  in  a  grave 

To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

Rom.  I  pray  thee,  chide  not:  she  whom  I 
love  now. 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow  . 
The  other  did  not  so. 

Fri.  O,  she  knew  well 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  coidd  not  spell. 
But  come,  young  waverer,  come  go  with  me. 
In  one  respect  I  '11  thy  assistant  be : 
For  this  alliance  may  so  happy  prove, 
To  turn  your  households'  rancour  to  pure  love. 

Rom,  O,  let  us  hence ;  I  stand  on  sudden  haste. 

Fri,  Wisely  and  slow :  they  stumble  that  run 
fast.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  IV.— A  Street. 

Enter  Benvolio  and  Mercutio. 

Mer.  Where  the  devil  should  this  Romeo  be? — 
Came  he  not  home  to-night? 

Ben.  Not  to  his  father's :  I  spoke  with  his  man. 

Mer,  Ah,  that  same  pale  hard-hearted  wench, 
that  Rosaline, 
Torments  him  so,  that  he  will  sure  nm  mad. 

Ben.  Tybalt,  the  kinsman  of  old  Capulet, 
Hath  sent  a  letter  to  his  father's  house. 

Mer,  A  challenge,  on  my  life. 

Ben.  Romeo  will  answer  it 

Mer,  Any  man  that  can  write  may  answer  a 
letter. 

Ben,  Nay,  he  will  answer  the  letter's  master, 
how  he  dares,  being  dared. 

Mer.  Alas,  poor  Romeo,  he  is  already  dead ! 
stabbed  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye;  shot 
through  the  ear  with  a  love-song ;  the  very  pin 
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of  his  heart  cleft  with  the  hlind  how-boy*«  butt- 
shaft  : — and  is  he  a  man  to  encounter  Tybalt? 

Ben.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt? 

Mer.  More  than  prince  of  cats,  I  can  tell  you. 
O,  he  is  the  courageous  captain  of  compliments. 
He  fights  as  you  sing  prick-song;  keeps  time, 
distance,  and  proportion;  rests  me  his  minim 
rest — one,  two,  and  the  third  in  your  bosom :  the 
very  butcher  of  a  silk  button;  a  duellist,  a 
duellist :  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house ;  of 
the  first  and  second  cause.  Ah,  the  immortal 
passado !  the  punto  reverse !  the  hay ! 

Ben.  The  what? 

Mer.  The  pox  of  such  antic,  lisping,  affecting 
fantasticoes ;  these  new  tuners  of  accents !  "  By 
Jesu,  a  very  good  blade  I" — "A  very  tall  man !" 
—"A  very  good  whore." — Why,  is  not  this  a 
lamentable  thing,  grandsire,  that  we  should  be 
thus  afflicted  with  these  strange  flies,  these 
fashion-mongers,  these  pard(mnez-mois,  who 
stand  so  much  on  the  new  form  that  they  can- 
not sit  at  ease  on  the  old  bench?  O,  their  bons, 
their  bons  ! 

Enter  Bx>meo. 

Ben.  Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 

Mer.  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring : — 
O,  flesh,  flesh,  how  art  thou  fishified ! — Now  is 
he  for  the  niunbers  that  Petrarch  flowed  in : 
Laura,  to  his  lady,  was  but  a  kitchen-wench ; — 
marry,  she  had  a  better  love  to  be-rhjrme  her : 
Dido,  a  dowdy ;  Cleopatra,  a  gipsy ;  Helen  and 
Hero,  hildings  and  harlots ;  Thisb6,  a  grey  eye 
or  so,  but  not  to  the  purpose. — Signior  Romeo, 
bonjaurf  there's  a  French  salutation  to  your 
French  slop.  You  gave  us  the  counterfeit  fairly 
last  night. 

Bern.  Oood-morrow  to  you  both.  What  coun- 
terfeit did  I  give  you? 

Afer.  The  slip,  sir,  the  slip:  can  you  not 
conceive? 

Bom.  Pardon,  good  Mercutio,  my  business 
was  great ;  and  in  such  a  case  as  mine,  a  man 
may  strain  courtesy. 

Mer.  That  *s  as  much  as  to  say,  such  a  case 
as  yours  constrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams. 

Bom,  Meaning,  to  courtesy. 

Mer.  Thou  hast  most  kindly  hit  it 

Bom.  A  most  courteous  exposition. 

Mer.  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy. 

Bom.  Pink  for  flower. 

Mer.  Right 

Bom,  Why,  then  is  my  pump  well-flowered. 

Mer.  Well  said.  Follow  me  this  jest  now,  till 
thou  hast  worn  out  thy  pump  ;  that,  when  the 
nngle  sole  of  it  is  worn,  the  jest  may  lemain, 
alter  the  wearing,  solely  singular. 


Bom.  O  single-soled  jest,  solely  singular  for 
the  singleness ! 

Mer.  Come  between  us,  good  Benvolio;  my 
wits  fail. 

Bom.  Switch  and  spurs,  switch  and  spurs ;  or 
I  '11  cry  a  match. 

Mer.  Nay,  ifthywitsrunthe  wUdgoose-chace, 
I  have  done ;  for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wild- 
goose  in  one  of  thy  wits  than,  I  am  sure,  I  have 
in  my  whole  five.  Was  I  with  you  there  for 
the  goose? 

Bom.  Thou  wast  never  with  me  for  anything, 
when  thou  wast  not  there  for  the  goose. 

Mer.  I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jest 

Rom.  Nay,  good  goose,  bite  not 

Mer,  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting ;  it  is 
a  most  sharp  sauce. 

Bom.  And  is  it  not  well  served  in  to  a  sweet 
goose? 

Mer,  O,  here 's  a  wit  of  cheverel,  that  stretches 
from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad  I 

Bom.  I  stretch  it  out  for  that  word  "broad:" 
which  added  to  the  goose,  proves  thee  far  and 
wide  a  broad  goose. 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better  now  than  groan- 
ing for  love?  Now  art  thou  sociable,  now  art 
thou  Romeo ;  now  art  thou  what  thou  art,  by 
art  as  well  as  by  nature :  for  this  drivelling  love 
is  like  a  great  natural,  that  runs  lolling  up  and 
down  to  hide  his  bauble  in  a  hole. 

Ben.  Stop  there ;  stop  there. 

Mer.  Thou  desirest  me  to  stop  in  my  tale, 
against  the  hair. 

Ben.  Thou  wouldst  else  have  made  ihy  tale 
large. 

Mer.  O,  thou  art  deceived;  I  would  have 
made  it  short:  for  I  was  come  to  the  whole 
depth  of  my  tale :  and  meant,  indeed,  to  occupy 
the  argument  no  longer. 

Bom.  Here 's  goodly  gear ! 

Enter  Nurse  and  Peter. 

Mer.  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail ! 

Ben.  Two,  two ;  a  shirt  and  a  smock. 

Nurse.  Peter! 

Peier.  Anon? 

Nurse.  My  fan,  Peter. 

Mer.  Good  Peter,  to  hide  her  fece;  for  her 
fan 's  the  fairer  face. 

Nurse  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 

Mer.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman. 

Nurse.  Is  it  good  den  ? 

Mer.  Tis  no  less,  I  tell  you;  for  the  bawdy 
hand  of  the  dial  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon. 

Nurse.  Out  upon  you,  what  a  man  are  yon  • 

Bom.  One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hath  made 
himself  to  mar. 
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Kwneu  By  my  troth  it  is  well  said ;* for  him- 
wlf  to  mar,  quoth 'a? — Gentlemen,  can  any  of 
you  tell  me  where  I  may  find  the  young  Romeo? 
Rom.  I  can  tell  you ;  but  young  Romeo  will 
be  older  when  you  have  found  him  than  he  wtia 
when  you  sought  him  i  I  am  the  youngest  oi 
thfttname,  for  'fault  of  a  worse. 
Ifurte*  You  say  well, 

Jfer.  Yea,  is  the  worst  well?  very  well  took, 
i' faith;  wisely,  wisely. 

Nurte,  If  you  be  he,  sir,  I  desire  some  confi- 
dence with  you. 

Ben,  She  will  indite  him  to  some  supper. 
Jfer.  A  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd  I     So  ho  ! 
J2om.  What  hast  thou  found? 
Mer*  No  hare,  sir;    unless  a  hare,   sir,  in  a 
Lenten  pie,  that  is  something  stale  and  hoar  ere 
It  be  epent. 

An  old  hare  hoar. 
And  an  old  bore  boar, 
Is  very  good  meat  in  Lent : 
But  a  hare  that  is  hoar 
If  too  nmcli  for  a  Bcore, 
When  it  hoan  ere  it  be  spent^ 

Romeo,  will  you  come  to  your  fathers?  we  '11  to 
dumer  thither. 

Bom,  I  will  follow  you. 

Mer.  Farewell,  ancient  lady ;  farewell,  "  lady, 
lady,  lady."    IJSaseunt  Mbrcutio  and  Benvolio. 

Kwrm^  Marry,  farewell  I — I  pray  you,  sir,  what 


saucy  merchant  was  this,  that  was  so  full  of  his 
ropery  f 

jRam,  A  gentleman,  nurse,  that  loves  to  hear 
himself  talk  :  and  will  speak  more  in  a  minute 
than  he  will  stand  to  in  a  month. 

Nurse.  An  'a  speak  anything  against  me,  T  Ml 
take  him  down  an  'a  were  lustier  than  he  is,  and 
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vwetktf  such  Jacks ;  and  if  I  cannot,  1 11  fina 
thuse  that  shall.  Scurvy  knave  I  I  am  none  of 
his  flirt-gills ;  I  am  none  of  his  skains-mates ! — 
And  thou  must  stand  by  too,  and  suffer  every 
knave  to  use  me  at  his  pleasure  I 

Pet.  I  saw  no  man  use  you  at  his  pleasure : 
if  I  hud,  my  weapon  should  quickly  have  been 
out,  I  warrant  you.  I  dare  draw,  as  soon  as 
another  man,  if  I  see  occasion  in  a  good  quarrel, 
and  the  law  on  my  side. 

Nurae,  .Now,  eiore  God,  I  am  so  vexed  that 
every  part  about  me  quivers.  Scurvy  knave ! — 
Pray  you,  sir,  a  word:  and  as  I  told  you, 
my  young  lady  bade  me  mquire  you  out; 
what  she  bade  me  say,  I  will  keep  to  myself: 
'but  first  let  me  tell  ye,  if  ye  should  lead  her  i^to 
a  fool's  paradise,  as  they  say,  it  were  a  very 
gross  kind  of  behaviour,  as  they  say :  for  tbe 
gentlewoman  is  young ;  and  therefore,  if  you 
should  deal  double  with  her,  truly  it  were  an  ill 
thing  to  be  offered  to  any  gentlewoman,  and 
very  weak  deling. 

B(m.  Nurse,  commend  me  to  thy  lady  and 
mistress.     I  protest  unto  thee, — 

Num.  Good  heart!  and  i'  faith  I  will  tell  her 
as  much.    Lord,  lord,  she  will  be  a  joyful  woman ! 
Bom,  What  wilt  thou  tell  her,  nurse?  tliou 
dost  not  ^ark  me. 

Num.  I  will  tell  her  sir,  that  you  do  pro- 
test;  which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentlemanlike 
offer. 
Rom,  Bid  her  devise  some  means  to  come  to 
shrift 
This  afternoon ; 

And  there  she  shall,  at  Friar  Laurence*  cell 
Be  shrived,  and  married.    Here  is  for  thy  pains. 
Nurse,  l^o,  truly,  sir,  not  a  penny. 
Rom,  Go  to ;  I  say  you  shall. 
Nurse,  This  i^lternoon,  sir?  well,  she  shall  be 
there. 
Rom.  And  stay,  ggod  niirse,  behind  the  abbey- 
wall: 
Within  this  hour  my  man  shall  be  with  thee ; 
And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair : 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night 
Farewell  I  be  trusty,  and  I  '11  quit  thy  pains. 
Fatewell  1  commend  me  to  thy  mistress. 
Nurse,  Now  God  in  heaven  bless  thee  I — Hark 

you,  sir. 
Rom,  What  sayst  thou^  my  dear  nurse  ? 
Nurse.  Is  your  man  secret?    Did  you  ne'er 
hear  say, 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away? 
Rom,  I  warrant  thee;  my  man's  as  true  as  steel. 
Nurse,  Well,  sir;  my  mistress  is  the  sweetest 
lady — Lord,  brd  1  when  't  was  a  little  prating 


thing — O,  there 's  a  nobleman  in  town,  one  Padi^ 
that  would  fain  lay  knife  aboard ;  but  she,  good 
soul,  had  as  lieve  see  a  toad,  a  very  toad,  as  see 
him.  I  anger  her  sometimes,  and  tcU  her  that 
Paris  is  the  properer  man;  but  I  '11  warrant  you, 
when  I  say  so,  she  looks  as  pale  as  any  clout  in 
the  varsal  world.  Doth  not  rosemaj^y.and  Ro- 
meo begin  both  with  a  letter? 

Rom,  Ay,  nurse :  what  of  that?  both  with  an  R. 

Nurse,  Ah,  mocker  I  that 's  the  dog's  name : 
R  is  for  the  dog.  No ;  I  know  it  begins  with 
some  other  letter:  and  she  hath  the  prettiest 
sententious  of  it,  of  you  and  rosemary,  that  it 
would  do  you  good  to  hear  it. 

Rom,  Commend  me  to  thy  lady.  lExU. 

Nurse,  Ay,  a  thousand  times. — Peter ! 

Pet.  Anon? 

Nurse.  Before,  and  apace.  lExeunt. 


ScBME  V. — Capulet's  Garden. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jul,  The  clock  struck  nine,  when  I  did  scu^ 
the  nurse : 
In  half  an  hour  she  promised  to  return. 
Perchance  ^he  cannot  meet  him : — that 's  notso.— 
O,  she  is  lame !  love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts, 
Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beams, 
Driving  back  shadows  over  lowering  hills : 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinioned  doves  draw  love, 
And.  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  wings. 
Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmoet  hill 
Of  this  day's  journey ;  and  from  nine  till  twelve 
Is  three  long  hours ; — yet  she  is  not  come. 
Had  she  affections,  and  warm  youthful  blood. 
She  'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball ; 
My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  sweet  love, 
And  his  to  me : 

But  old  folks,  many  feign  as  they  were  dead ; 
Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy  and  pale  as  lead. 

Enter  Nurse  and  Peter. 
O  God,  she  comes ! — O  honey  nurse,  what  ne^ws? 
Hast  thou  met  with  him  ?    Send  thy  man  away. 
Nurse.  Peter,  stay  at  the  gate.    [^Eseit  Peter. 
Jid.  Now,  good  sweet  nurse ; — O  lord  I  why 
look'st  thou  sad  ? 
Though  news  be  sad,  yet  tell  them  merrily : 
If  good,  thou  sham'st  the  music  of  sweet  news 
By  playing  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a  face. 

Nurse.  I  am  aweary ;  give  me  leave  awhile.— 
Fie,  how  my  bones  ache  1    What  a  jaunt  have  I 
had  I 
JuL  I  would  thou  hadst  my  bonei,  and  I  thy 
news. 
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Nay,  come,  I  pray  thee,  speak; — goo^  good 
nurse,  speak. 

Nwte.  Jesu,  what  haste?  can  you  net  stay 
awhile  ? 
Do  you  not  see  that  I  am  out  of  breath? 

JmL  How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thou 
bast  breath 
To  say  to  me  that  thou  art  out  of  breath  ? 
The  excuse  that  thou  dost  make  in  this  deky 
Is  hoger  than  the  tale  thou  dost  excuse. 
Is  thy  news  good  or  bad  ?  answer  to  that ; 
Say  either,  and  I  '11  stay  the  circumstance : 
Let  me  be  satisfied,  is 't  good  or  bad  ? 

Nurse.  Well,  you  have  made  a  simple  choice ; 
you  know  not  how  to  choose  a  man.  Romeo ! 
no,  not  he :  though  his  face  be  better  than  any 
man's,  yet  his  leg  excels  all  men's ;  and  for  a 
hand,  and  a  foot,  and  a  body,  though  they  be  not 
to  be  talked  on,  yet  they  are  past  compare.  He 
is  not  the  flower  of  courtesy,  but,  I  '11  warrant 
him,  as  gentle  as  a  lamb. — Go  thy  ways,  wench ; 
serve  God. — What,  have  you  dined  at  home? 

JuL  No,  no.  But  all  this  did  I  know  before : 
What  says  he  of  our  marriage ;  what  of  that? 

Nurse.  Lord,  how  my  head  aches !   what  a 
head  have  I ! 
It  beats  as  it  would  faU  in  twenty  pieces. 
My  back  o'  t'  other  side ;—  O,  my  back,  my  baqk ! 
Beshrew  your  heart  for  sending  me  about 
To  catch  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down ! 

Jul.  V  faith  I  am  sorry  that  thou  art  not  well. 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  niuve,  tell  me  what  says  my 
love? 

Nurse.  Yomr  love  says,  like  an  honest  gentle- 
man, 
And  a  courteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handsome. 
And,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous, — Where  is  your  mo- 
ther? 

Jul.  Where  is  my  mother ! — ^why,  she  is  within : 
Where  should  she  be  ? — How  oddly  thou  repliest : 
"  Your  love  says,  like  an  honest  gentleman, — 
Where  is  your  mother?" 

Nurse.  O,  God's  lady  dear ! 

Are  you  so  hot?  Marry,  come  up,  I  trow! 
Is  this  the  poultice  for  my  aching  bones? 
Henceforward  do  your  messages  yourself. 

Jul.  Here's  such  a  colli — Come,  what  says 
Romeo? 

Nurse.  Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  shrift  to- 
day? 

Jul.  I  have. 

Nurse.  Then  We  you  hence  to  Friar  Laurence' 
cell; 
There  stays  a  husband  to  make  you  a  wife. 
Now  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks : 
They  'U  be  in  scarlet  straight  at  any  news. 
nie  you  to  church :  I  must  another  way, 


To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Must  climb  a  bird's-nest  soon,  when  it  is  dark. 
I  am  the  drudge,  and  toil  in  your  delight ; 
But  you  shall  bear  the  burden  soon  at  night. 
Go ;  I  '11  to  dinner ;  hie  you  to  the  cell. 
Jul.  Hie  to  high  fortune ! — honest  nurse,  fare- 
well. lExeunt. 


Scene  VI. — Fria^  Laurence's  Cfk 

Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Romeo. 

FrL  So  smile  th$  heavens  upon  this  holy  act, 
That  after-hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not  I 

Mom.  Amen,  amen !  but  oome  what  sorrow 
can. 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight. 
Do  thou  but  close  our  hands  with  holy  words, 
Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare : 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Fri.  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  triumph  die :  like  fire  and  powder, 
Which,  as  they  kiss,  oonsume.     The  sweetest 

honey 
Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness, 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite. 
Therefbrei  love  moderately :  long  love  doth  so . 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Here  comes  the  lady  : — O,  so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint  I 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamers 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall :  so  light  is  vanity. 

JuL  Good  even  to  my  ghostly  c6nfessor 

Fri,  Romeo  shall  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  us 
both. 

Jul.  As  much  to  him,  else  are  his  thanks  too 
much. 

Rom.  Ah,  Juliet,  if  the  measure  of  thy  joy 
Be  heaped  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air,  and  let  rich  music's  tongue 
Unfold  the  imagined  happiness  that  both 
Receive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jul.  Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words, 
Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament. 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth . 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess, 
I  cannot  sum  up  half  my  sum  of  wealth. 

Fri,  Come,  come  with  me,  and  we  will  make 
short  work : 
For,  by  your  leaves,  you  shall  not  stay  alone 
Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one.  f.£MtMtf. 
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Scene  h—A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Mercutio,  Benvolio,  Page,  and  Servants. 

Ben.  I  pray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let  *b  retire : 
The  day  is  hot,  the  Capulets  abroad ; 
Andy  if  we  meet,  we  sha?!  not  'scape  a  brawl : 
For  now,  these  hot  days,  is  the  mad  blood  stirring. 

Mer.  Thou  art  like  one  of  those  fellows  that, 
when  he  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  me 
Ills  sword  upon  the  table,  and  says,  "  God  send 
me  no  need  of  thee  I"  and,  by  the  operation  of  the 
second  cup,  draws  it  on  the  drawer,  when  indeed 
ihere  is  no  need. 

Ben,  Am  I  like  such  a  fellow  7 

Mer.  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack  in 
thy  mood  as  any  in  Italy :  and  as  soon  moved  to 
be  moody,  and  as  soon  moody  to  be  moved. 

Ben.  And  what  to  ? 

Mer.  Nay,  an  there  were  two  such,  we  should 
have  none  shortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other. 
Thou !  why,  thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that 
hath  a  hair  more  or  a  hair  less  in  his  beard  than 
thou  hast.  Thou  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  for 
cracking  nuts,  having  no  other  reason  but  be- 
cause thou  hast  hazel  eyes.  What  eye,  but  such 
an  eye,  would  spy  out  such  a  quarrel?  Thy  head 
is  as  fi]}!  of  quarrels  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat; 
and  yet  thy  head  hath  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an 
egg  for  quarrelling.  Thou  hast  quarrelled  with 
a  man  for  coughing  in  the  street,  because  he  hath 
wakened  thy  dog  that  hath  lain  asleep  in  the  sun. 
Didst  thou  not  fall  out  with  a  tailor  for  wearing 
his  new  doublet  before  Easter?  with  another  for 
tying  his  new  shoes  with  old  riband  ?  and  yet 
thou  wilt  tutor  me  from  quarrelling  1 

Ben.  An  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art, 
any  man  should  buy  the  fee-simple  of  my  life  for 
an  hour  and  a  quarter. 

Mer,  The  fee-simple  ?    O  simple ! 

Enter  Tybalt  and  othert. 

Ben,  By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulets, 
Mfir,  By  my  heel,  I  care  not 


Tyh.  Follow  me  close,  for  I  will  speak  to  them. 
Gentlemen,  good  den :  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

Mer.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us?  Cou- 
ple it  with  something ;  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Tyh.  You  will  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  sir, 
if  you  will  give  me  occasion. 

Mer.  Could  you  not  take  some  occasion  with- 
out giving  ? 

Tyh.  Mercutio,  thou  consortest  with  Romeo," 

Mer.  Consort !  what,  dost  thou  make  us  min- 
strels ?  an  thou  make  minstrels  of  us,  look  to  hear 
nothing  but  discords:  here's  my  fiddlestick; 
here's  that  shall  make  you  dance.  'Zounds, 
consort ! 

Ben.  We  talk  here  in  the  public  haunt  of  men : 
Either  withdraw  into  some  private  place, 
Or  reason  coldly  of  your  grievances, 
Or  else  depart :  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us. 

Mer.  Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let 
them  gaze : 
I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I. 

Enter  Romeo. 

Tyh,  Well,  peace  be  with  you,  sir ;  here  comes 
my  man. 

Mer.  But  I  '11  be  hanged,  sir,  if  he  wear  your 
livery: 
Marry,  go  before  to  field,  he  '11  be  your  follower; 
Your  worship  in  that  sense  may  caU  him  <'  man." 

Tyh.  Romeo,  the  love  I  bear  thee  can  afford 
No  better  term  than  this — ^Thou  art  a  villain. 

Rom.  Tybalt,  the  reason  that  I  have  to  love 
thee 
Doth  much  excuse  the  appertaining  rage 
To  such  a  greeting. — Villain  am  I  none ; 
Therefore  farewell ;  I  see  thou  know'st  me  not 

Tyh.  Boy,  this  ihall  not  excuse  the  injuries 
That  thou  hast  done  me ;  therefore  turn  and  draw. 

Rom.  I  do  protest  I  never  injured  thee ; 
Bnt  love  ihee  better  than  thou  canst  devise, 
Till  thou  shalt  know  the  reason  of  my  love : 
And  so,  good  Capulet, — which  name  I  tender 
As  dearly  as  mine  own, — ^be  satisfied. 
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Mtr,  O  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  submission  I 
^  k  atoccata  carries  it  away. —  [^Draw&, 

Tjbalt,  you  rat-catcher,  will  you  walk  ? 

2V&.  What  wouldat  thou  have  with  me  ? 

Mer.  Good  King  of  Cats,  nothing  but  one  of 
your  nine  lives ;  that  I  mean  to  make  bold 
vithal,  and,  as  you  shall  use  me  hereafter,  dry- 
beat  the  rest  of  the  eight.  Will  you  pluck  your 
fvord  out  of  his  pilcher  by  the  ears?  make  haste, 
iest  mine  be  about  your  ears  ere  it  be  out. 

jyft.  I  am  for  you.  [Drawing. 

Bom.  Gentle  Mercutio,  put  thy  rapier  up. 

Her.  Come,  air,  your  passado.       [^TheyJighL 

Rmu    Draw,    Benvolio;     heat    down    their 
weapons : — 
Gentlemen,  for  shame !  forbear  this  outrage : — 
Tybalt — Mercutio !  the  Prince  expressly  hath 
Forbidden  bandying  in  Verona  streets. 
Hold  Tybalt;— good  Mercutio. 

[Exeunt  Tybalt  and  hit  Partisans. 

Mer,  I  am  hurt. — 

A  plague  o'both  the  houses! — I  am  sped. — 
li  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing  f 

Ben.  What,  art  thou  hurt? 


Mer.  Ay,  ay,  a  scratch,  a  scratch :  marry,  'tia 
enough. — 
Where  is  my  page  ? — go,  villain,  fetch  a  surgeon. 

[Exit  Page. 

Bom,  Courage,  man ;  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 

Mer*  No,  'tis  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so 
wide  as  a  church-door ;  hut  't  is  enough,  't  will 
serve.  Ask  for  me  to-morrow,  and  you  shall 
find  me  a  grave  man.  I  am  peppered,  I  war- 
rant, for  this  world. — A  plague  o'  both  your 
houses  I — What,  a  dog,  a  rat,  a  mouse,  a  cat,  to 
scratch  a  man  to  death !  a  braggart,  a  rogue,  a 
Tillain,  that  fights  by  the  book  of  arithmetic  I — 
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Why  the  devil  came  you  between  tw?     I  was 
hurt  under  your  arm. 

Eom.  I  thought  all  for  the  best. 

Mer,  Help  me  into  some  house,  Benvolio, 
Or  I  shall  faint. — A  plague  o*  both  your  houses ! 
They  have  made  worms'-meat  of  me : 
1  have  it,  and  soundly  too. — Your  houses ! 

{^Exeunt  Mercutio  and  Bbnvolio. 

Rom,  This  gentleman,  the  Prince's  near  ally, 
My  very  friend,  badi  got  bis  mortal  liurt 
In  my  behalf:  my  reputation  stained 
With  Tybalt's  slander;  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  cousin  : — O  sweet  Juliet, 
Tliy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate. 
And  in  my  temper  softened  valour's  steel. 

Re'enter  Benvolio. 
Sen,    O  Romeo,   Romeo,  brave  Meroutio*s 
dead: 
That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspired  the  clouds, 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  scorn  the  earth ! 
Bom,  lliis  day*8  black  fate  on  more  days  doth 
depend : 
Thb  but  begins  the  woe ;  otners  must  end. 

Re-enter  Tybalt. 

Ben,  Here  comes  the  furious  Tybalt  back  again 

Rom,  Alive  1  m  triumph !  and  Mercutio  slain  I 
Away  to  beaven,  respective  lenity. 
And  fire-eyed  fury  be  my  conduct  now ! — 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  "  villain"  back  again. 
That  late  thou  gav'st  me ;  for  Mercutio's  soul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads, 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company : 
Either  thou  or  I,  or  both,  must  ^o  with  him. 

Tyh.  Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didst  consort 
him  here, 
Shalt  with  him  hence. 

Rom,  This  shall  determine  that. 

ITIiey fight:  Tybalt faUt, 

Ben,  Romeo,  away,  be  gone ! 
The  citizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  slain 
Stand  not  amazed :  the  Prince  will  doom  thee  death. 
If  thou  art  taken  : — Whence  I  be  gone  I  away ! 

Rom,  O^  I  am  fortune's  fool ! 

Ben,  AVhy  dost  thou  stay? 

lExU  Romeo. 
Enter  Citizens,  ^e. 

Ui  CU.  Wliich  way  ran  he  that  killed  Mercutio? 
Tybalt,  that  murderer,  which  way  ran  he'? 

Ben.  There  lies  that  Tybalt 

lit  CU,  Up,  sir,  go  with  me : 

I  charge  thee  in  the  Prince's  name,  obey. 

Enter  Prince,  attended;  Montague,  Capulet, 
their  Ladies,  and  oihert, 
Prm,  Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray  ? 


Ben.  O  noble  Prince,  I  can  discover  ail 
The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl  :— 
There  lies  the  man,  slain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  slew  thy  kinsman,  brave  Mercutio. 

Lady  C.  Tybalt,  my  cousin! — O  my  brothers 
chUd! 
O  Prince, — O  cousin,~busband, — the  blood  is 

spilled 
Of  my  dear  kinsman  I — ^Prince,  as  thou  art  true. 
For  blood  of  ours,  shed  blood  of  Montague. — 

0  cousin,  cousin  1 

Prin.  Benvolio,  who  began  this  bloody  fray? 

Ben.  Tybalt,  here  slain,  whom  Romeo's  hand 
did  slay ; 
Romeo  that  spoke  him  fair,  bade  him  bethink 
How  nice  the  quarrel  was,  and  urged  withal 
Your  high  displeasure.     All  this — ^utter6d 
With  gentle  breath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly 

bowed — 
Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unruly  spleen 
Of  Tybalt,  deaf  to  peace,  but  that  he  tilts 
With  piercing  steel,  at  bold  Mercutio's  breast ; 
Who,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point. 
And,  with  a  martial  scorn,  with  one  hand  beats 
Cold  death  aside,  and  witb  the  other  sends 
It  back  to  Tybalt,  whose  dexterity 
Retorts  it :  Romeo  he  cries  aloud, 
''Hold,  friends!    friends,  part!"   and,    swifter 

than  his  tongue. 
His  agile  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points. 
And  'twixt  them  rushes ;  undemeatb  whose  arm 
An  envious  thrust  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 
Of  stout  Mercutio,  and  then  Tybalt  fled : 
But  by  and  by  comes  back  to  Romeo, 
Who  had  but  newly  entertained  revenge. 
And  to 't  they  go  like  lightning ;  for  ere  I 
Could  draw  to  part  them,  was  stout  Tybalt  slain ; 
And,  as  he  fell,  did  Romeo  turn  and  fly. 
This  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

Lady  C,  He  is  a  kinsman  to  the  Montague : 
Affection  makes  him  false,  he  speaks  not  true : 
Some  twenty  of  them  fought  in  this  black  strife, 
And  all  those  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life. 

1  beg  for  justice ;  which  thou.  Prince,  must  give: 
Romeo  slew  Tybalt;  Romeo  must  not  live. 

Prin.  Romeo  slew  bim  ;  he  slew  Mercutio : 
Who  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe? 

Mon,  Not  Romeo,  Prince,  he  was  Mercutio's 
friend: 
His  fault,  concludes  but  wbat  the  law  should  end. 
The  life  of  Tybalt. 

Prin.  And  for  that  offence, 

immediately  we  do  exile  him  hence. 
I  have  an  interest  in  your  bates'  proceeding ; 
My  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a-bleeding : 
But  I  '11  amerce  you  with  so  strong  a  fine, 
That  you  shall  all  repent  the  lots  of  mine. 
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I  viQ  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses ; 
Nor  tears,  nor  prayers,  shall  purchase  out  ahuses; 
Therefore  use  none :  let  Romeo  hence  in  haste, 
£be,  irhea  he 's  found,  that  hour  is  his  last. — 
Bear  hence  this  bodj,  and  attend  our  will : 
Mercy  but  murders,  pardoning  those  that  kill. 

[Exeunt, 


ScBKs  IL — A  Moom  in  Capulet's  Houst. 

Enter  Juliet. 

Jul,  Gallop  apace,  jou  fiery^boted  steeds, 
Towards  Phoebus'  lodging :  such  a  wagoner 
As  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  west, 
And  bring  in  doudy  night  immediately. — 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night, 
Tliat  runaway's  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  untalked  of  and  unseen ! — 
Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties :  or,  if  love  be  blind, 
it  best  agrees  ^^  night — Come,  civil  night, 
Thoa  lober-suited  matron,  all  in  black, 
Amd  learn  me  how  to  lose  a  winning  match, 
Played  for  a  pair  of  stainless  maidenhoods : 
Hood,  my  unmanned  blood,  bating  in  my  cheeks. 
With  thy  black  mantle;  till  strange  love,  grown 

bold. 
Think  true  love  acted,  simple  modesty. 
Come,  night ! — Come,  Romeo !  come,  thoa  day 

an  night  1 
For  thoa  -wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night 
Whiler  than  new  snow  upon  a  raven's  hack. — 
Cbaie,  gentle  night;  come,  loving,  black-browed 

MghtJ 
Give  me  my  Romeo :  and,  when  he  shall  die. 
Take  him  and  cut  him  oat  in  little  stars, 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine 
That  all  the  world  will  he  in  love  with  night, 
And  pay  no  worsliip  to  the  garish  sun. — 
O,  I  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love, 
But  not  possessed  it ;  and,  though  I  am  sold. 
Not  yet  enjoyed.    So  tedious  is  this  day 
As  is  the  night  before  some  festival 
To  an  impatient  child,  that  hath  new  robes 
And  may  not  wear  them.— O,  here  comesmy  nurse, 

J^ier  Nurse,  wiih  cords. 

Aadsbe  brings  news;  and  every  tongue  that  speaks 
But  Romeo's  name,  speaks  heavenly  eloquence. — 
Now,  nurse,  what  news?  What  hast  thou  there? 

the  cords 
That  Romeo  bade  thee  fetch  ? 
Nune,  Ay,  ay,  the  cords. 

[Throwt  them  down* 
JtJ,  Ah  me,  what  news?  why  dost  thou  wring 
4hy  handaf 


Nurte,  Ah,  well-a-day!  he'i  dead,  he' ij  dead, 
be 's  dead  I 
We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone ! 
Alack  the  day !— he 's  gone,  he's  killed,  he's 
deadl 

«/«/.  Can  heaven  be  so  envious? 

Nurse,  Romeo  can, 

Though  heaven  cannot. — O  Romeo,  Romeo! 
Whoever  would  have  thought  it? — Romeo  1 

Jul.  What  devil  art  thou,  that  dost  torment  me 
thus? 
This  torture  should  be  roared  in  dismal  hell. 
Hath  Romeo  slain  himself?  say  thou  but  <*Ay,'* 
And  that  hare  vowel  ^<  I "  shall  poison  mere 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  oockatrice. 
I  -am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  ''Ay;" 
Or  those  eyes  shut  that  make  thee  answer  "  Ay." 
If  he  be  slain,  say  "  Ay ;"  or  if  not,  «  No : " 
Brief  sounds  determine  of  my  weal  or  woe. 

Nurse.  I  saw  the  wound,  I  saw  it  with  mine 
eyes,— . 
Ood  save  the  mark ! — here  on  his  manly  breast. 
A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse ; 
Pale,  pale  as  ashes,  all  bedaubed  in  blood. 
All  in  gore  blood ! — I  swooned  at  the  sight. 

Jul.  O  break,  my  heart  1 — ^poor  baakrout,  break 
at  once! 
To  prison,  eyes ;  ne'er  look  on  liberty! 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  resign  ;  end  motion  here ; 
And  thou  and  Romeo  press  one  heavy  bier! 

Nurse.  O  Tybalt,  Tybalt,  the  best  fnend  I 
had! 
O  courteous  Tybalt!  honest  gentleman  1 
That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  thee  dead ! 

Jul,  What  storm  ia  this,  that  blows  so  contrary! 
Is  Romeo  slaughtered,  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 
My  dear-loved  cousin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ? — 
Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  sound  the  general  doom! 
For  who  is  living,  if  those  two  are  gone  ? 

Nurse,  Tybalt  is  gone,  and  Romeo  banished; 
Romeo,  that  kiUed  him,  he  is  banished. 

Jul.  O  God!— did  Romeo's  hand  shed  Tybalt's 
Uood? 

Nurse,  It  did,  it  did;  alas  the  day!  it  did. 

Jul,  O  serpent  heart,  hid  with  a  flow'ring  face! 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ? 
Beautiful  tyrant,  fiend  angelical ! 
Dove-feathered  raven !  wolvish-ravening  lamb ! 
Despised  substance  of  divinest  show  I 
Just  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st ; 
A  damned  saint,  an  honourable  villain ! — 
O,  nature !  what  hadst  thou  to  do  in  hell, 
When  thou  didst  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  ? 
Was  ever  book  containing  such  vile  matter 
So  fairly  bound?    O,  that  deceit  should  dweH 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace! 
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Nttfte,  There 's  no  tnut, 

No  faith,  no  honesty  m  men :  all  perjured, 
All  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissemhlers. — 
Ah,  where 's  my  man  ?  give  me  some  aqua  vUa : 
These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows  make  me 

old.— 
Shame  come  to  Romeo ! 

JuL  Blistered  be  thy  tongue 

For  such  a  wish  1  he  was  not  bom  to  shame : 
Upon  his  hrow  shame  is  ashamed  to  sit ; 
For  't  is  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crowned 
Sole  monarch  of  the  unii  3rsal  earth. 
O,  what  a  beast  was  I  to  chide  at  him  1 
Nurse,  WUl  you  speak  well  of  him  that  killed 

your  cou  }in  ? 
JuL  Shall  I  ?^eak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  hus- 

band? 
Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth  thy 

jame, 
When  I,  tliy  three-hours'  wife,  have  mangled  it? 
But  wherefore,  villain,  didst  thou  kill  my  cousin? 
Tbit  villain  cousin  would  have  killed  my  hus- 
band:-^ 
Back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native  spring ; 
Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe. 
Which  you,  mistaking,  offer  up  to  joy. 
My  husband  lives,  that  Tybalt  woidd  have  slain; 
And  Tybalt 's  dead,  that  would  have  slain  my 

husband : 
All  this  is  comfort:  wherefore  weep  I,  then? 
Some  word  there  was,  worser  than  Tybalt's  death, 
That  murdered  me :  I  would  forget  it  fain ; 
But  O I  it  presses  to  my  memory, 
Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners'  minds : 
"  Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo— banished :" 
That  "  banished,"  that  one  word  **  banished," 
Hath  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts.  Tybalt's  death 
Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there : 
Or,  if  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship. 
And  needly  will  be  ranked  with  other  griefs. 
Why  foUowednot,  when  she  said, "  Tybalt 's dead, ** 
"Thy  father,"  or  •*  thy  mother,"  nay,  or  both. 
Which  modern  lamentation  might  have  moved  ? 
But,  with  a  rear-ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 
"  Romeo  is  banished!" — to  speak  that  word, 
Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet, 
All  slain,  all  dead : — "  Romeo  is  banished  I " 
There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound, 
In  that  word's  death;  no  words  can  that  woe 

sound.-* 
Where  is  my  father  and  my  mother,  nurse  ? 
Nurse,  Weeping  and  wailing  over  Tybalt's 

corse: 
Will  you  go  to  them  ?    I  will  bring  you  thither. 
Jtd,  Wash  they  his  wounds  with  tears?  mine 

shall  be  spent, 
When  theirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo's  banishment 


Take  up  those  cords: — Poor  ropes,  you  are  be- 
guiled. 

Both  you  and  I ;  for  Romeo  is  exiled : 

He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  my  bed ; 

But  I,  a  maid,  die  maiden-widowed. 

Come,  cords;  come,  nurse ;  I  'U  to  my  wedding- 
bed; 

And  death,  not  Romeo,  take  my  maidenhead  1 
Nurte,  Hie  to  your  chamber :  1 11  find  Romeo 

To  comfort  you :  I  wot  well  where  he  is. 

Hark  ye,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night : 

I  '11  to  him ;  he  is  hid  at  Laurence'  cell. 
JvL  O  find  him !  give  this  ring  to  my  true 
knight. 

And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  last  farewell. 

[Exeunt, 


Scene  III. — Friar  Laurence's  Cell, 

Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Romeo. 

Fri,  Romeo,  come  forth;    come  forth,  thou 
fearful  man : 
AfiBiction  is  enamoured  of  thy  parts, 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

Rom,  Father,  what  news?  what  is  the  Prince's 
doom? 
What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand, 
That  I  yet  know  not? 

Fru  Too  familiar 

Is  my  dear  son  with  such  sour  company. 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  Prince's  doom. 

Rom,  What  less  than  doomsday  is  the  Prince's 
doom? 

Fri,  A  gentler  judgment  vanished  from  his 
lips: 
Not  body's  death,  but  body's  banishment 

Rmn,   Hal  banishment?     Be  merciful,  say 
"  death :" 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look, 
Much  more  than  death:  do  not  say  "banish- 
ment" 

Fri.  Here  from  Verona  art  thou  banished : 
Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

Rom,  There  is  no  world  without  Verona  walls; 
But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itself. 
Hence  banished  is  banished  from  the  world. 
And  world's  exile  is  death.    Then  banishment 
Is  death  mistermed  :  calling  death  banishment, 
Thou  cutt'st  my  head  off  with  a  golden  axe. 
And  smil'st  upon  the  stroke  that  murders  me. 

Fri,  O  deadly  sin!  O  rude  unthankfulnessl 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death;  but  the  kind  Princs^ 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  rushed  aside  the  law, 
And  turned  that  black  word  "  death"  to  «  banish- 
ment:" 
This  is  dear  mercy,  and  thou  seest  it  not 
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Mom,  T  is  torture,  and  not  mercy.    Heaven 
is  here, 
Where  Juliet  lives ;  and  every  cat,  and  dog, 
And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing, 
Lire  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her; 
But  Romeo  may  not. — More  validity, 
More  honourable  state,  more  courtship,  lives 
In  earrion  flies  than  Romeo :  they  may  seize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand, 
And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips ; 
Who,  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty. 
Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin ; 
But  Romeo  may  not ;  he  is  banished  : 
Flies  may  do  this,  when  I  from  this  must  fly : 
They  are  free  men,  but  I  am  banished. 
And  sayst  tliou  yet  that  exile  is  not  death  ? 
Hadst  thou  no  poison  mixed,  no  sharp-ground  knife. 
No  sudden  mean  of  death,  though  ne'er  so  mean. 
But  «  banished,"  to  kUl  me  7    *<  Banished ! " 
O  friar,  the  damned  use  that  word  in  hell ; 
Bowlings  attend  it.     How  hast  thou  the  heart, 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  cdnfessor, 
A  sin-absolver,  and  a  friend  professed. 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word  ''banished?" 

FrL  Thou  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  but  speak 
a  word. 

Bom,  O,  thou  wilt  speak  again  of  banishment 

Fri.  I  'U  give  thee  armour  to  keep  ofi'that  word : 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy. 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banished. 

Rom,  Yet  **  banished?" — Hang  up  philosophy ! 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom ; 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not :  talk  no  more. 

Fru  O,  then  I  see  that  madmen  have  no  ears. 

Rom,  How  should  they,  when  that  wise  men 
have  no  eyes  t 

Fru  Let  me  dispute  with  thee  of  thy  estate. 

^001.  Tliou  canst  not  speak  of  what  thou  dost 
not  feel : 
Wert  thou  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love, 
An  hour  but  married,  Tybalt  murdered, 
Doting  like  me,  and  like  me  banished. 
Then  mightst  thou  speak,  then  mightst  thou  tear 

thy  hair. 
And  fan  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now. 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave. 

Fri.  Arise;  one  knocks;  good  Romeo,  hide 
thyself.  {^Knocking  ttithin. 

Bom.  Not  I ;  unless  the  breath  of  heartrsick 
groans. 
Mist-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes. 

[^Knockiriff, 

Fri.  Hark,  how  they  knock?— Who 's  there?— 
Romeo,  arise; 
Thou  wilt  be  taken  : — Stay  awhile : — stand  up ; 

[Knocking. 


Run  to  my  study : — By  and  by : — God's  will  I 
What  wilAdness  is  this? — I  come,  I  come. 

[Knocking 
Who  knocks  so  hard?  whence  come  you?  what'b 
your  will? 
Nurte  Iwithin"].  Let  me  come  in,  and  you  shall 
know  my  errand : 
I  come  from  Lady  Juliet. 
Fri,  Welcome,  then. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurte,  O  holy  friar,  O,  tell  me,  holy  friar, 
Where 's  my  lady's  lord ;  where 's  Romeo? 

Fri,  There  on  the  ground,  with  his  own  tears 
made  drunk. 

Nurte,  O,  he  is  even  in  my  mistreit*  ease ; 
Just  in  her  case ! 

Fri.  O  woftil  sympathy  I 

Piteous  predicament! 

Nurte.  Even  so  lies  she, 

Blubbering  and   weeping,  weeping  and  blub- 
bering.— 
Stand  up,  stand  up  ;  stand,  an  you  be  a  man : 
For  Juliet's  sake,  for  her  sake,  rise  and  stand ; 
Why  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  O  ? 

Bom.  Nurse! 

Nurte,  Ah  sir!    ah  su:!— Well,  death's  the 
end  of  all. 

Bom,  Spak'st  thou  of  Juliet?  how  is  it  with  her? 
Doth  she  not  think  me  an  old  murderer. 
Now  I  have  stained  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
With  blood  removed  but  little  from  her  own  ? 
Where  is  she,  and  how  doth  she,  and  what  says 
My  c6ncealed  lady  to  our  cancelled  love  ? 

Nurte.  O,  she  says  nothing,  sir,  but  weeps 
and  weeps ; 
And  now  falls  on  her  bed ;  and  then  starts  up, 
And  Tybalt  calls ;  and  then  on  Romeo  cries. 
And  then  down  falls  again. 

Bom.  As  if  that  name. 

Shot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun. 
Did  murder  her ;  as  that  name's  cursed  hand 
Murdered  her  kinsman. — O  tell  me,  friar,  tell  me, 
In  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
Doth  my  name  lodge  ?  tell  me,  that  I  may  sack 
The  hateful  mansion.  [Drawing  hie  tword, 

Fri,  Hold  thy  desperate  hand  1 

Art  thou  a  man  ?  thy  form  cries  out  thou  art : 
Thy  tears  are  womanish ;  thy  wild  acts  denote 
Tlie  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast : 
Unseemly  woman,  in  a  seeming  man  I 
Or  ill-beseeming  beast,  in  seeming  both ! 
Thou  hast  amazed  me :  by  my  holy  order, 
I  thought  thy  disposition  better  tempered. 
Hast  thou  slain  Tybalt?  wilt  thou  slay  thyself? 
And  slay  thy  lady  that  in  thy  life  lives, 
By  doing  damned  hate  upon  thyself? 
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Why  rail'st  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven,  and 

earth? 
Since  birth,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  all  three  do 

meet 
In  thee  at  once ;  which  thou  at  once  wouldstlose. 
Fie,  fie !  thou  sham*st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy 

wit; 
Which,  like  an  usurer,  abound'st  in  all, 
And  usest  none  in  that  true  use  indeed 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 
Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  of  wax, 
Digressing  from  the  valour  of  a  man : 
Thy  dear  love,  sworn,  but  hollow  perjury, 
Killing  that  love  which   thou  hast  vowed  to 

cherish : 
Tliy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love. 
Mis-shapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both, 
Like  powder  in  a  skill-less  soldier's  flask, 
Is  set  on  fire  by  thine  own  ignorance, 
And  thou  dismembered  with  thine  own  defence. — 
What,  rouse  thee,  man !  thy  Juliet  is  alive. 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  wast  but  lately  dead ; 
There  art  thou  happy :  Tybalt  would  kill  thee, 
But  thou  slew'st  Tybalt ;  there  art  thou  happy  too : 
The  law,  that  threatened  death,  becomes  thy 

friend, 
And  turns  it  to  exile ;  there  art  thou  happy : 
A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upou  thy  back ; 
Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array; 
But,  like  a  misbehaved  and  sullen  wench. 
Thou  frown 'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love : 
Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable. 
Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  decreed ; 
Ascend  her  chamber ;  hence  and  comfort  her : 
But  look  thou  stay  not  till  the  watch  be  set, 
For  then  thou  canst  not  pass  to  Mantua ; 
Where  thou  shalt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time 
To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  yoiu*  friends. 
Beg  pardon  of  the  Prince,  and  call  thee  back 
With  twenty  hundred  thousand  times  more  joy 
Than  thou  went'st  forth  in  lamentation. — 
Go  before,  nurse :  commend  me  to  thy  lady ; 
And  bid  her  hasten  all  the  house  to  bed, 
Which  heavy  sorrow  makes  them  apt  unto  • 
Romeo  is  coming. 

Nurte.  O,  Lord,  I  could  have  stayed  here  all 
tlie  night, 
Tohear  good  counsel.     O,  what  learning  is ! — 
My  lord,  I  '11  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

Itom,  Do  so,  and  bid  my  sweet  prepare  to  chide. 

Nurte,  Here,  sir,  a  ring  she  bade  me  give 
you,  mr: 
Hie  you,  make  haste,  for  it  grows  very  late. 

lExU  Nurse. 

Horn,  How  well  my  comfort  is  revived  by  this ! 

Fri,  Go  hence :  good  night ;  and  here  stands 
all  your  state  : — 


Either  begone  before  the  watch  oe  set. 
Or  by  the  break  of  day  disguised  from  hence. 
Sojourn  in  Mantua :  I  '11  find  out  your  man. 
And  he  shall  signify  fiom  time  to  time 
Every  good  hap  to  you  that  chances  here. 
Give  me  thy  hand ;  *t  is  late :  farewell ;  good  night. 
J{<m*  But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me. 
It  were  a  grief  so  brief  to  part  with  thee. 
Farewell.  lExeunt, 


Scene  IV. — J  Room  in  Capulet's  IToute. 

Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulet,  and  Paris. 
Cap.  Things  have  fallen  out,  sir,  so  unluckily, 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter. 
Look  you,  she  loved  her  kinsman  Tybalt  dearly, 
And  so  did  I : — well  we  were  bom  to  die. — 
'T  is  very  late ;  she  '11  not  come  down  to-night« 
I  promise  you,  but  for  your  company, 
I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago. 

Par,  These  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  woo. 
Madam,  good  night      commend  me  to  your 
daughter. 
Lady  C,  I  will,  and  know  her  mind  early 
to-morrow ; 
To-night  she 's  mewed  up  to  her  heaviness. 

Cap,  Sir  Paris,  I  will  make  a  desperate  tender 
Of  my  child's  love  :  I  think  she  will  be  ruled 
In  all  respects  by  me ;  nay  more,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Wife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed ; 
Acquaint  her  here  of  my  son  Paris'  love ; 
And  bid  her,  mark  you  me,  on  Wednesday  next — 
But  soft, — what  day  is  thia? 
Par,  Monday,  my  lord. 

Cap,  Monday  ?  ha  1  ha !  Well,  Wednesday  is 
too  soon; 
O'  Thursday  let  it  be  :— o'  Thura^  tell  her. 
She  shall  be  married  to  this  no\ki  earl. — 
Will  you  be  ready  ?  do  you  like  this  haste  I 
We  '11  keep  no  great  ado :  a  friend  or  two ; 
For  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  slain  so  late. 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelessly, 
Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  revel  much : 
Therefore  we  11  have  some  half-a-dozen  friends, 
And  there  an  end.  But  what  say  you  to  Thursday  t 
Par,  My  lord,  I  would  that  Thursday  were 

to-morrow. 
Cap.  Well,  get  you  gone :  o'  Thursday  be  it 
then. — 
Go  you  to  Juliet  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
Prepare  her,  wife,  against  this  wedding-day. — 
Farewell,  my  lord. — Light  to  my  chamber,  ho  I 
Afore  me,  it  is  so  very  late  that  we 
May  call  it  early  by  and  by. — Good  nigh*. 

I  ilxfunt 
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Scene  V. — Juliet's  Chamber* 

Enter  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

JuL  Wilt  thou  be  gone?  it  is  not  yet  near  day : 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark, 
That  pierced  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear : 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree, 
fielieve  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 


Bom.  It  was  tne  lark,  the  herald  of  the  morn; 
No  nightingale.  Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east : 
Night's  candles  arc  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops. 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

Jul,  Yon  light  is  not  daylight ;  I  know  it,  I : 
It  ia  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales, 


To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torchbearer, 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua : 
Therefore  stay  yet;  Uiou  need'st  not  to  begone. 
Rom,  Let  me  be  ta'cn,  let  me  be  put  to  death ; 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
I  '11  say,  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
T  is  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  brow  ; 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vaulty  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads. 
I  have  more  care  to  stay  than  will  to  go : 


Come,  death,  and  welcome !  Juliet  wills  it  so. — 
How  is 't,  my  soul  7  let 's  talk ;  it  is  not  day. 
Jul,  It  is,  it  is :  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away  : 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune, 
Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps. 
Some  say,  the  lark  makes  sweet  division ; 
This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  us : 
Some  say,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  eyes; 
O,  now  I  would  they  had  changed  voices  too. 
Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  aff .  y. 
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Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up  to  the  day, 
O,  now  be  gone ;  more  light  and  light  it  grows. 
Rom,  More  light  and  light? — more  dark  and 
dark  our  woes. 

Enter 'Svawe, 

Nurse,  Madam  I 

Jul.  Nurse? 

Nuree.  Your  ladjr  mother 's  coming  to  your 
chamber : 
The  day  is  broke ;  be  wary,  look  about. 

[Exit  Nurse. 

Jul,  Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  out 

Bom,  Farewell,  farewell  I  one  kiss,  and  111 
descend.  [Rombo  descends, 

Jul,  Art  thou  gone  so  ?  love !  lord  t  ay,  hus- 
band, friend  I 
I  must  hear  from  thee  every  day  i'  the  hour. 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days : 
O I  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  years 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo. 

Rom,  Farewell  1  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Jul,  O,  think*8t  thou  we  shall  ever  meet  again  t 

Rom,  I  doubt  it  not ;  and  all  these  woes  shall 
serve 
For  sweet  discourses  in  our  time  to  come. 

Jul,  O  God,  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul  I 
Methinks  I  se^  thee,  now  thou  art  so  low, 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb : 
Either  my  eyesight  fails,  or  thou  look'st  pale. 

Rom,  And  trust  me,  love,  in  my  eye  so  do  you : 
Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood.    Adieu,  adieu ! 

[Exit  Romeo. 

JuL  O  fortune,  fortune ;  all  men  call  thee  fickle : 
If  thou  art  fickle,  what  dost  thou  with  him 
That  is  renowned  for  faith  ?    Be  fickle,  fortune ; 
For  then  I  hope  thou  wUt  not  keep  him  long. 
But  send  him  back. 

Lady  C,  [unthin].  Ho,  daughter  I  are  you  up? 

Jtd,  Who  is 't  that  calls?  is  it  my  lady  mother? 
Is  she  not  down  so  late,  or  up  so  early  ? 
What  unaccustomed  cause  procures  her  hither? 

Enter  Lady  Capulet. 
Lady  C,  Why,  how  now,  Juliet  ? 
Jul,  Madam,  I  am  not  well. 

Lady  C,  Evermore  weeping  for  your  cousin's 
death? 
What,  wilt  thou  wash  him  from  his  grave  with 

tears? 
An  if  thou  couldst,  thou  eouldst  not  make  him 

live; 
Therefore  have  done:  some  grief  shews  much 

of  love. 
But  much  of  grief  shews  still  some  want  of  wit. 
Jul,  Yet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feeling  loss. 


Lady  C,  So  shall  you  feel  the  loss,  but  not  the 
firiend 
Which  you  weep  for. 

JuL  Feeling  so  the  loss, 

I  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend. 

Lady  C,  Well,  girl,  thou  weep'st  not  so  much 
for  his  death. 
As  that  the  villain  lives  which  slaughtered  him. 

JuL  What  villain,  madam  ? 

Lady  C,  That  same  villain,  Romeo. 

Jul,  Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  asunder. 
God  pardon  him  1  I  do  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  yet  no  man  like  he  doth  grieve  my  heart. 

Lady  C,  That  ia  because  the  traitor  murderer 
lives. 

Jul,  Ay,  madam,  firom  the  reach  of  these  my 
hands. 
'Would  none  but  I  might  venge  my  cousin's  death ! 

Lady  C,  We  will  have  vengeance  for  it,  fear 
thou  not : 
Then  weep  no  more.  I  '11  send  to  one  in  Mantua, 
Where  that  same  banished  runagate  doth  live, 
Shall  give  him  such  an  unaccustomed  dram, 
That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tybalt  company : 
And  then  I  hope  thou  wUt  be  satisfied. 

Jul,  Indeed,  I  never  shall  be  satisfied 
With  Romeo,  till  1  behold  him — dead- 
Is  my  poor  heart,  so  for  a  kinsman  vexed: — 
Madam,  if  you  could  but  find  out  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  I  would  temper  it. 
That  Romeo  should,  upon  receipt  thereof. 
Soon  sleep  in  quiet.     O,  how  my  heart  abhors 
To  hear  him  named, — and  cannot  come  to  him, — 
To  wreak  the  love  I  bore  my  cousin 
Upon  his  body  that  hath  slaughtered  him ! 

Lady  C,  Find  thou  the  means,  and  I  '11  find 
such  a  man. 
But  now  I  '11  tell  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl. 

Jul,  And  joy  comes  well  in  such  a  needful  time : 
What  are  they,  I  beseech  your  ladyship? 

Lady  C,  Well,  well,  thou  hast  a  careful  father, 
child ; 
One  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heaviness. 
Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  joy. 
That  thou  expect'st  not,  nor  I  looked  not  for. 

JuL  Madam,  in  happy  time,  what  day  is  that? 

Lady  C,  Marry,  my  child,  early  next  Thurs- 
day mom. 
The  gallant,  yoimg,  and  noble  gentleman. 
The  County  Paris,  at  St.  Peter's  church. 
Shall  happily  make  thee  there  a  joyfhl  bride. 

Jul,  Now  by  Saint  Peter's  church,  and  Peter  too, 
He  shall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  haste ;  that  I  must  wed 
Ere  he  that  should  be  husband  comes  to  woo. 
I  pray  you,  tell  my  lord  and  father,  madam. 
I  will  not  marrv  yet;  and  when  I  do,  I 
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It  shall  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  I  hate, 
Rather  than  Paris. — ^These  are  news  indeed ! 
ZAndy  C,  Here  comes  your  father :  tell  him 
so  yourself. 
And  see  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 

Enter  Capdi,bt  and  Nurse. 

Cap»  When  the  sun  sets,  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew ; 
Bat  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  son. 
It  runs  downright. — 

How  now !  a  conduit,  girl?  what,  still  in  tears? 
Evermore  showering?    In  one  little  body 
Thou  counterfeit*8t  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind : 
For  still  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  sea. 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears :  the  bark  thy  body  is, 
Sailing  m  this  salt  flood :  the  winds,  thy  sighs ; 
Wbo,  raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them, 
Without  a  sudden  calm  will  overset 
Thy  tempest-tossed  body. — How  now,  wife  1 
Have  you  delivered  to  her  our  decree  ? 
Ladjf  C,  Ay,  sir;  but  she  will  none,  she  gives 

you  thanks. 
I  would  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave  1 
Cap,  Soft,  take  me  with  you ;  take  me  with 

you,  wife. 
How !  will  she  none?  doth  she  not  give  us  thanks? 
Is  she  not  proud,  doth  she  not  count  her  blessed. 
Unworthy  as  she  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  ? 
JitL  Not  proud  you  have ;  but  thankful  that 

you  have. 
Ftoud  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hates 
Bat  thankful  even  for  hate  that  is  meant  love. 
Cap,  How  now,  how  now ;  chop-logic!  What 

Is  this? 
Proud,— and,  I  thank  you, — and,  I  thank  you  not— 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds. 
But  settle  your  fine  joints  *gainst  Thursday  next, 
To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  church, 
Or  I  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thither. 
Out,  you  green-sickness  carrion!  out,  you  bag- 
gage! 
Tou  tallow-face! 
Lady  C.  Fie,  fie!  what,  are  you  mad? 
JuL  Good  father,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees. 
Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  speak  a  word. 
Cap,  Hang  thee,  young  baggage  I  disobedient 

wretch! 
I  ten  thee  what, — get  thee  to  church  o' Thursday, 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face. 
Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  answer  me : 
My  fingers  itch. — Wife,  we  scarce  thought  us 

blessed 
That  Ood  hath  lent  us  but  this  only  child ; 
But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much. 
And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  having  her : 
Om  OB  ber  bildin?  I 


Nurse,  God  in  heaven  bless  her  I 

You  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  so. 

Cap,  And  why,  my  lady  wisdom?  Hold  your 
tongue. 
Good  prudence ;  smatter  with  your  gossips,  go. 

Nurte,  I  speak  no  treason. 

Cap,  O,  God  ye  good  den  1 

Nurse,  May  not  one  speak? 

Cap.  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool ! 

Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl. 
For  here  we  need  it  not. 

Lady  C,  You  are  too  hot. 

Cap.  God's  bread  I  it  makes  me  mad. 
Day,  night,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  play. 
Alone,  in  company,  still  my  care  hath  been 
To  have  her  matched :  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  princely  parentage, 
Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  trained, 
Stufied  (as  they  say)  with  honourable  parts. 
Proportioned  as  one's  heart  could  wish  a  man,— 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender, 
To  answer  "  I  *11  not  wed,"  "  I  cannot  love," 
**  I  am  too  young,"  "  I  pray  you  pardon  me :" — 
But  an  you  will  not  wed,  I  'II  pardon  you  : 
Graze  where  you  will,  you  shall  not  house  witli  me : 
Look  to 't,  think  on 't ;  I  do  not  use  to  jest 
Thursday  is  near ;  lay  hand  on  heart ;  advise : 
An  you  be  mine,  I  'U  give  you  to  my  friend ; 
An  you  be  not,  hang,  beg,  starve,  die  i'  the  streets ; 
For,  by  my  soul,  I  '11  ne'er  acknowledge  thee. 
Nor  what  is  mine  shall  never  do  thee  good. 
Trust  to't ;  bethink  you ;  I  '11  not  be  forsworn. 

lExit. 

Jul,  Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds. 
That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief? 
O,  sweet  my  mother,  cast  me  not  away ! 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  mouth,  a  week; 
Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed 
In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies. 

Lady  C,  Talk  not  to  me,  for  I  '11  not  speak  a 
word; 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  done  with  thee. 

lExii, 

Jul,   O  God! — O  nurse,  how  shaU  this  be 
prevented  ? 
My  husband  is  on  earth,  my  faith  in  heaven : 
How  shall  that  faith  return  again  to  earth, 
Unless  that  husband  send  it  me  finom  heaven 
By  leaving  earth  ? — Comfort  me,  counsel  me. — 
Alack,  alack,  that  heaven  should  practise  stratar 

gems 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  aa  myself! — 
What  sayst  thou?  hast  thou  not  a  word  of  joy  ? 
Some  comfort,  nurse. 

Nurse.  'Faith,  here  'tis : — Romeo 

Is  bamsh^d ;  and  all  the  world  to  nothing 
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That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you  : 
Or,  if  he  do,  it  needs  must  be  by  stealth. 
Then,  since  the  case  so  stands  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  best  you  married  with  the  County. 
O,  he 's  a  lovely  gentleman  1 
Romeo 's  a  dishclout  to  him.    An  eagle,  madam, 
Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye. 
As  Paris  hath,     fieshrew  my  very  heart, 
I  think  you  are  happy  in  this  second  match. 
For  it  excels  your  first :  or  if  it  did  not, 
Your  first  is  dead ;  or  't  were  as  good  he  were> 
As  living  here,  and  you  no  use  of  him. 

Jul,  Speakest  thou  from  thy  heart  ? 

Nurse.  From  my  soul  too  y 

Or  else  beshrew  them  both« 

JuL  Amexvl 


Nurse.  What? 

Jul.  Well,  thou  hast  comforted  me  marvellous 
muchr 
Go  in ;  and  tell  my  lady  I  am  gone, 
Having  displeased  my  father,  to  Laurence'  cell. 
To  make  confession,  and  to  be  absolved. 

Nurse.  Marry,  I  will ;  and  this  is  wisely  done. 

lExit. 

Jul.  Ancient  damnation  I  O  most  wicked  fiend ! 
Is  it  more  sin  to  wish  me  thus  forsworn. 
Or  to  dispraise  my  lord  with  that  same  tongue 
Which  she  hath  praised  him  with  above  compare 
So  many  thousand  times  ? — Go,  counsellor ; 
Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  shall  be  twain. 
I  '11  to  the  Friar,  to  know  his  remedy  : 
If  all  else  fail,  myself  have  power  to  die.    {^ExiL 
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ScBMs  I. — ^Feiab  Lauebvci's  CfA. 

Enter  Feiar  Ladebmcb  and  Pabib. 

/Vt.  On  Thursday,  sir  ?  the  time  is  y%ry  sboirt 

Par.  My  father  Capulet  will  hare  it  so ; 
\nd  I  am  nothing  bIow,  to  slack  his  haste. 

Fru  You  say  you  do  not  know  the  lady's  mind : 
Uneren  is  the  course ;  I  like  it  not. 

Pm-,   Immoderately  she  weeps  tot  Tyhalt's 
death, 
And  therefore  have  I  little  talked  of  lofe; 
For  Yenns  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears. 
Now,  sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous 
That  she  doth  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sway, 
And  in  his  wisdom  hastes  our  marriage 
To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears ; 
Which,  too  much  minded  hy  herself  ahme, 
May  be  put  from  her  hy  society. 
Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste. 

FrL  I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be 

slowed.  l^tide. 

Look,  sir,  here  comes  the  lady  towards  my  celL 

EtUir  Juliet.: 

Par.  Happily  met,  my  lady  and  my  wife  I 
JnL  That  may  be,  sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wife. 
Par.  That  may  be,  must  be,  love,  on  Thursday 

next 
JuL  What  must  be  shall  be. 
/Vj.  That 's  a  certain  text 

Par,  Come  you  to  make  confession  to  this 

iSsther? 
JuL  To  answer  that,  were  to  confess  to  you. 
Par.  Do  not  deny  to  him  that  you  love  me. 
JwL  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  love  him. 
Par.  So  will  you,  I  am  sure,  that  you  love  me. 
JmL  If  I  do  so,  it  will  be  of  more  price. 
Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face. 
Par*  Poor  soul,  tiiy  face  is  much  abused  with 

tears. 
JuL  The  tears  have  got  small  victory  by  that; 
P«  k  was  bad  enough  before  their  spite. 


Par.  Thott  wrong*st  it,  more  than  tears,  with 
that  report 

JuL  That  is  no  slander,  sur,  that  is  a  truth ; 
And  what  I  spake,  I  spake  it  to  my  face. 

Par,  Thy  face  is  mine,  and  thou  hast  slandered  it 

Jul.  It  may  be  so,  for  it  is  not  mine  own. — 
Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father,  now ; 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mass  ? 

Fri.  My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter, 
now. — 
My  lord^  we  must  entreat  the  time  alone. 

Par,  God  shield  I  should  disturb  devotion ! — 
Juliet,  on  Thursday  early  will  I  rouse  you : 
Till  then,  adieu  I  and  keep  this  holy  kiss.  [Exit, 

JuL  O,  shut  the  door!  and  when  thou  hast 
done  so, 
Come  weep  with  me ;  past  hope,  past  cure,  past 
helpl 

Fri.  Ah,  Juliet,  I  already  know  thy  grief; 
It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wits. 
I  hear  thou  must,  and  nothing  may  prorogue  it. 
On  Thursday  next  be  married  to  this  County. 

JuL  Tell  me  not,  fnar,  that  thou  hear'stof  this. 
Unless  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it : 
If  in  thy  wisdom  thou  canst  give  no  help. 
Do  thou  but  call  my  resolution  wise, 
And  with  this  knife  1 11  help  it  presentiy. 
Godjoined  my  heartand  Romeo's ;  thou  our  hands; 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  sealed. 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed. 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both : 
Therefore,  out  of  thy  long^^xperienced  time. 
Give  me  some  present  counsel ;  or,  behold, 
Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire ;  arbitrating  that 
Which  the  commission  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  bring.— 
Be  not  so  long  to  speak :  I  long  to  die. 
If  what  thou  speak'st  speak  not  of  remedy. 

Fri,  Hold,  daughter :  I  do  spy  a  kind  of  hopctp 
Which  craves  as  desperate  an  exeeution 
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At  that  is  desperate  which  we  would  prevenL 
if,  rather  than  to  marry  County  Paris, 
Thou  hast  the  strength  of  will  to  slay  thyself. 
Then  is  it  likely  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  shame, 
That  cop'st  with  death  himself  to  'scape  from  it: 
And  if  thou  dar'st,  1  '11  give  thee  remedy. 


}      JuL  O,  hid  me  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
From  off  (he  hattlements  of  yonder  tower; 
Or  walk  in  thievish  ways ;  or  hid  me  lurk 
Where  serpents  are ;  chain  me  with  roaring  hears ; 
Or  shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
0*ercoyered  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones. 
With  reeky  Jtauks,  and  yellow  chapless  skulls; 


O.  mot  liic  4oevl 


Or  hid  me  go  into  a  new-made  graTe, 

And  hide  me  with  a  dead  man  in  his  shroud ; 

(Things  that,  to  hear  them  told,  have  made  me 

tremble ;) 
And  I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt. 
To  live  an  unstained  wife  to  my  sweet  love. 

/H.  Hold,  then :  go  home,  be  merry,  give  consent 
To  marry  Paris.    Wednesday  is  to-morrow : 
To-morrow  night  look  that  thou  lie  alone. 
Let  not  thy  nurse  lie  with  thee  in  thy  chamber : 
Take  thou  this  phial,  being  then  in  bed, 


And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off: 
When  presently  through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour,  which  shall  seize 
Each  vital  spirit ;  for  no  pulse  shall  keep 
His  natural  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat : 
No  warmth,  no  breath,  shall  testify  thou  liv'st: 
The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade 
To  paly  ashes ;  thy  eyes'  windows  fall. 
Like  death  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  lifSe ; 
Each  part,  deprived  of  supple  government, 
Shall,  stiff  and  stark  and  cold,  appear  like  death : 
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And  in  ihk  borrowed  likenen  of  shrunk  death 
Thaa  Aalt  lemain  Ml  two-and-forty  houn, 
And  tfaea  awake  as  firom  a  pleasant  deep. 
Now  wlien  the  hridegroom  in  the  morning  comes 
To  xouae  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  art  thou  dead: 
Then  (aa  the  manner  of  our  country  is). 
In  thy  best  robes,  uncovered  on  the  bier, 
Thou  abalt  be  home  to  that  same  ancient  Tault 
Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capuleto  lie. 
In  the  niean  time,  against  thou  shalt  awake, 
Sball  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift ; 
And  hither  shall  he  come ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  watch  thy  waking,  and  that  very  night 
Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua. 
And  this  shall  free  thee  from  this  present  shame ; 
If  no  unconstant  toy,  nor  womanish  fear. 
Abate  thy  yalovr  in  the  acting  it 

JwL  Gire  me,  give  me  I  O  tell  me  not  of  fear. 

JM^  Hold;  get  you  gone,  be  strong  and  pros- 
perous 
In  this  retolTe :  I H  send  a  friar  with  speed 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 

JwL  Lore,  give  me  strength!  and  strength 
Shan  help  afibrd. 
Farewell,  dear  &ther !  lExeunt 


ScBHS  II.— if  ilooM  m  Capvlbt'b  Houte. 

EmUr  Capuut,  Ladt  Capdlbt,  Nurse,  and 
Servants. 

Cmp^  So  many  guests  invite  as  here  are  writ — 
\Emi  Ui  Servant 
Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. 

2mdS€rv,  Tou  shall  have  none  ill,  sir ;  for  1 11 
tiy  if  they  can  lick  their  fingers. 

Cap»  How  canst  thou  try  theni  sof 

7nd  Serv,  Marry,  sir,  'tis  an  ill  cook  that  can- 
not tick  his  own  fingers :  therefore  he  that  cannot 
lick  his  fingers  goes  not  with  me. 

Cap,  Go,  begone. —  lExU  2nd  Servant 

We  shall  be  much  unfiurmshed  for  this  time.-^ 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  Friar  Laurence  ? 

Nurte.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Cap,  WeU,  he  may  chance  to  do  some  good 
on  her.: 
A  peevish  self-willed  harlotry  it  is. 

Enter  Juliet. 

NuTBe.  See  where  she  comes  from  shrift  with 
merry  look. 

Cap,  How  now,  my  headstrong,  where  have 
you  been  gadding  ? 

JuL  Where  I  have  learned  me  to  repent  the  sin 
Of  disobedient  opposition 
To  jiNtand  your  behests ;  and  an  eijoined 


By  holy  Lanrenee  to  Ian  prostrate  here. 

And  beg  your  pardon :— Pardon,  I  beseech  yoal 

Henceforward  I  am  ever  ruled  by  you. 

Cap.  Send  for  the  Coun^;  go  teU  him  of  this: 
1 11  have  this  knot  knit  up  to-morrow  morning. 

JuL  I  met  the  youthful  lord  at  Laurence' ceUy 
And  gave  him  what  becom6d  love  I  might, 
Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty. 

Cap.  Why,  I  am  gkd  on't;  this  is  weU;^ 
stand  up: 
This  is  as 't  should  be.— Let  me  seetheCooaty; 
Ay  marry,  go^  I  say,  and  fetch  him  hither.— 
Now,  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  friar. 
All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him. 

Jul  Nurse,  wfll  you  go  with  me  into  my  doioti 
To  help  me  sort  such  needftil  ornaments 
As  you  thmk  fit  to  fiimish  me  to-morrow  T 

Lad^  C.  No,  not  tiU  Thunday  t  there  is  tima 
enough. 

Cap.  Go,  nurse,  go  with  her :— >wa  'n  to  ehurdk 
to-monrow.  [EaeuntJvhmandVma^ 

Lady  C.  We  shaU  be  short  in  our  provision : 
'T  is  now  near  night 

Cap.  Tush!  I  wiU  stir  about, 

And  all  things  shall  be  well,  I  warrant  diee^  wife. 
Go  thou  to  Juliet,  help  to  deck  up  her: 
1 11  not  to  bed  to-night :  let  me  idone ; 
1 11  play  the  housewife  for  this  once.— What,  ho!— 
They  are  aU  forth.    WeU,  I  wiU  waUc  myielf 
To  County  Paris,  to  prepare  him  up 
Against  to-morrow :  my  heart  is  wondrous  lights 
Since  this  same  wayward  g^l  is  so  reclaimed. 

lExeuni. 


Scene  III. — Joliet's  Ckawiber. 

Enter  Jolibt  and  Nurse. 
/td.  Ay,  those  attires  are  best— But,  gentle  nurse, 
I  pray  thee  leave  me  to  myself  to-night; 
For  I  have  need  of  many  orisons 
To  move  the  heavens  to  smQe  upon  my  state. 
Which  weU  thou  know'st  b  cross  and  ftdl  of  sin* 

Enter  Ladt  Capulbv. 
Lady  C.  What,  are  you  busyt  Need  you  any 

helpt 
JuL  No,  madam :  we  have  cuUed  suoh  neoea* 
series 
As  are  behov6d  for  our  state  to-morrow. 
So  please  you,  let  me  now  be  left  alone, 
And  let  the  nurse  this  night  rit  up  with  you : 
For  I  am  sure  you  have  your  hands  frdl  all* 
In  this  so  sudden  business. 

Lady  C.  Good  night: 

Get  thee  to  bed,  and  rest;  for  thou  hast  nead. 
^Exeue^  Ladt  Capulbt  and  Nu 
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'M.  Farewell!-— God  knows  when  we  shall 
meet  again. 
I  have  a  fiunt  cold  fear  ihrills  through  my  veinsy 
That  almost  freeaes  up  the  heat  of  life : 
I  '11  call  them  hack  again  to  comfort  me  :*— 
Nurse  I— What  should  she  do  here? 
My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone*--** 
Come,  phiaL — 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all? 
Must  I  of  force  he  married  to  the  County? 
No,  no:  this  shall  forhid  it  :-^lie  thou  there. 

ILofing  down  a  daggmr. 
What  if  it  he  a  poison,  which  the  Friar 
Subtly  hath  ministered  to  have  me  dead ; 
Lest  in  this  marriage  he  should  he  dishonoured, 
Because  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo? 
I  fear  it  is :  and  yet  methinks  it  should  not, 
For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man. 
I  will  not  entertain  so  bad  a  thought — 
How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 
Come  to  redeem  me?  There  *s  a  fSearful  point ! 
Shall  I  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  vault, 
To  whose  foulmouthno healthsome  air  breathesin, 
And  there  die  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes? 
Or  if  I  live,  is  it  not  veiy  like 
The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  nighty 
Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place,*— 
As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 
Where,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  packed : 
Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth. 
Lies  festering  in  his  shroud :  where,  as  they  say. 
At  some  hours  in  the  night,  spirits  resort : 
Alack,  alack  I  is  it  not  like  that  I, 
So  early  waking,— what  with  loathsome  smells. 
And  shrieks  like  mandrakes'  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad : — 
01  if  I  wake,  shall  I  not  be  distraught, 
Environed  with  all  these  hideous  fears ; 
And  madly  play  with  my  forefathers'  joints ; 
And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud; 
And  in  this  rage,  with  some  great  kinsman's  bone^ 
As  with  a  club,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains? 
O,  look  I  methinks,  I  see  my  cousin's  ghost 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point  I — Stay,  Tybalt,  stay ! — 
Romeo,  I  come  I  this  do  I  drink  to  thee. 

[She  throm  hernlf  tqton  the  bed. 


Scene  IV.-<-Capulet's  HaU. 

Enter  Ladt  Capulet  and  Nurse. 

La^C,  Hold,  take  theeeke^  and  fetch  more 
spucei^  nurse. 


Nuree,  They  call  for  dates  and  qumces  in  toe 
pastry. 

Enter  Capvlbt. 
Cap.  Come,  stir,  stir,  stir !  the  second  ooek 
hath  crowed. 
The  curfew-bell  hath  rung;  'tis  three  o'dock.— 
Look  to  the  baked  meats,  good  Angelica: 
Spare  not  for  cost 

Nwne.  Go,  go,  you  cot-quean,  go, 

Get  you  to  bed :  'fidth,  you  11  be  sick  to-morrow. 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Cap,  No,  not  a  whit   What  I  I  have  watched 
ere  now 
All  night  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  beoi  sick. 
Lady  C.  Ay,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt  in 
your  time; 
But  I  will  watch  you  from  such  watching  now. 
[Exetmi  Ladt  Capulet  and  Nurse. 
Cap,  A  jealous-hood,  a  jealous-hood  1 — ^Now, 
fellow. 
What's  there? 

Enter  Servants,  with  epUe^  hge^  and  baskett. 
let  Serv.  Things  for  the  cook,  sir ;  but  I  know 

not  what 
Cap,  Make  haste,  make  haste  [Exit  1st  Servant]. 
^Sirrah,  fetch  drier  logs: 
Call  Peter ;  he  will  shew  thee  where  they  are. 
2nd  Serv,  I  have  a  head,  sfar,  that  will  find  out 

And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter.     [Exit, 
Cap.  'Mass,  and  well  said.    A  merry  whore- 
son! ha, 
Thou  shalt  be  loggerhead.^Good  faith,  'tis  day : 
The  County  will  be  here  with  Donisic  straight, 

[Mutie  withm. 
For  so  he  said  he  would.     I  hear  him  near.— 
Nurse!— Wifel— what,  hoi— what,  nurae,!  say  I 

Enter  Nurse. 
Go,  waken  Juliet ;  go,  and  trim  her  up: 
I  '11  go  and  chat  with  Paris. — Hie ;  make  haate, 
Make  haste  1  the  bridegroom  he  is  conse  already. 
Make  haste,  I  say  I  lEsewU. 


Scene  V. — Juliet's  Chamber;  Juliet  an  the  bed. 

JSftterNurseu 
Nwse.  Mistress!  what,  mistress  I    Juliet  I— 
fast,  I  warrant  her,  she. — 
Why,  lamb  1  why,  lady !  fie,  you  slug-a-bed ! 
Why,  love,  I  say !  madam !  sweetheart !  why,  bride  I 
Whai^  not  a  word !— you  take  your  pennywortlis 

now: 
Sleep  fctf  a  week ;  for  the  next  night,  I  wanan^ 
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TIm  Coanty  Paris  hadi  tet  up  hb  mt 
'       That  yoa  ahall  rest  but  littk.— God  forgiye  m% 
(Msnj,  and  amen !)  how  sound  is  die  asleep  I 
I  needs  must  wake  her.— Madam,  madam,  madai^I 
Ay,  let  the  County  take  yon  in  your  bed ; 
He  11  firight  you  up,  i'faith.— WiU  it  not  be  t 
What,  drest,  and  in  your  clothes !  and  down  sgain  1 
I  most  needs  wake  you :— Lady,  lady,  lady  I 
Alsi^  alas  I— Help,  help  I  my  lady 's  dead ! 
0,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  bom  1— 
Seme  aquth^iUt,  hoi — My  lord!  my  lady  I 

Enier  Ladt  Capulbt. 

Ladjf  C.  What  noise  is  here  f 

Nuru,  O  lamentable  day  1 

Lady  C.  What  is  the  matter? 

Ntarat.  Look,  look !  O  heavy  day ! 

Ladjf  (X  O  me,  O  me ! — ^my  child,  my  only  life, 
Revive,  look  up,  or  I  will  die  with  Uiee  t— 
Help,  help !— call  help. 

EmUr  Capolbt. 
Cap.  For  shame ;  bring  Juliet  forth :  her  lord 

is  come. 
Nwn$.  She's  dead,  deceased,  she's  dead;  slack 

the  day! 
LadyC.  Alack  the  day  I  she's  dead,  she's  dead, 

she 's  dead  I 
Cap.  Ha !  let  me  see  her : — Out,  alas !  she 's  cold ; 
Her  blood  is  settled,  and  her  joints  are  stiff: 
Life  and  these  lips  have  long  been  separated. 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  sll  the  field. 
Accursed  time  T  unfortunate  old  man  I 
Nuru.  O  lamentable  day ! 
Lady  C.  O  woful  time  I 

Cap.  Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make 
me  wail. 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak 

EmUr  FaiAE  Lauebncb  and  Paris,  with 

Musicians. 
Ffi.  Come,  ii  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  church  Y 
Cap.  Ready  to  go,  but  never  to  return. 
0  son,  the  night  before  thy  wedding-day 
Hadi  death  lain  with  thy  bride : — there  she  lies, 
I      Fbwer  as  she  wai,  deflower^  by  him. 
^      Death  is  my  son-in4aw,  death  is  my  heir ; 
My  daughter  he  hath  wedded!  I  will  die. 
And  leave  him  all:  life  leaving,  all  is  death's. 
Par.  Have  I  thought  long  to  lee  tliis  morn- 
ing's lace, 
And  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this? 
Lady  C.  Aeeursed,  unhsppy^  wretshed^  hate* 
fulday! 
Most  miserable  hour  that  e'er  time  saw 
In  Usting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage  1 — 
But  onc^  poor  one,  one  poor  and  bviog  childf 


Bat  one  thing  to  refoiee  and  solaee  in. 

And  cruel  death  hath  catched  it  from  my  sight 

Nwr$e.  O  woe !  O  woful,  woful,  woftd  dayl 
Most  lamentable  day  1  most  woful  day. 
That  ever,  ever  I  did  yet  behold  I 
O  day,  O day,  O  day !  O  hateful  day! 
Never  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this : 
O  woful  day,  O  woful  day ! 

Par.  Beguiled,  divorced,  wronged,  spited,  slain. 
Most  detestable  death,  by  thee  beguiled. 
By  cruel,  cruel  thee  quite  overthrown  I — 
O  love !  O  life  I— not  life,  but  U>ve  in  death ! 

Cap.  Despised,  distress^,  hated,  martyred, 
killed  1^ 
Uncomfortable  time!  why  eam'st  thou  now 
To  murder,  murder  our  solemnity  !— 
O  child,  O  child ! — my  soul,  and  not  my  child  !— 
Dead  art  thou !— «lack  I  my  child  is  dead : 
And,  with  my  child,  my  joys  are  buried. 

Fru  Peace,  ho,  for  shame!  confusion's  cure 
lives  not 
In  these  confusions.    Heaven  and  yourself 
Had  part  in  this  fair  maid;  now  heaven  hath  all ; 
And  all  the  better  is  it  for  the  maid : 
Tour  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death; 
But  Heaven  keeps  His  part  in  eternal  life. 
The  most  you  sought  was  her  promotion; 
For 't  was  your  heaven  she  should  be  advanced : 
And  weep  ye  now,  seeing  she  is  advanced. 
Above  the  clouds,  as  high  as  heaven  itself? 
O,  in  this  love  you  love  your  child  so  ill. 
That  you  rup  mad  seeing  that  she  is  well : 
She 's  not  well  married  that  lives  married  long; 
But  she 's  best  married  that  dies  married  young. 
Dry  up  your  tears,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
On  this  fair  corse ;  and,  as  the  custom  is. 
In  all  her  best  array  bear  her  to  church : 
For  though  fond  nature  bids  us  all  lament, 
Tet  nature's  tears  are  reason's  merriment. 

Cap.  AU  things,  that  we  ordained  festival. 
Turn  from  their  office  to  black  funeral : 
Our  instruments  to  melancholy  belb ; 
Our  wedding  cheer  to  a  sad  burial  feast ; 
Our  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change ; 
Our  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse. 
And  all  tlungs  change  them  to  the  contrary. 

Fri.  Sir,  go  you  in ;  and,  madam,  go  with  him ; 
And  go,  sir  Paris :  every  one  prepare 
To  follow  this  fair  corse  unto  her  grave. 
The  heavens  do  low'r  upon  you,  for  some  Ul : 
Move  them  no  more,  by  crossing  their  high  will. 
[^Exeunt  Capulbt,  Ladt  Capulbt,  Paris, 
and  FaiAB. 

Itt  Mm.  'Faith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes,  and 
be  gone. 

Nuru.  Honest  good  fellows,  ah,  put  up,  put  up ; 
For  well  you  know  tlus  is  a  pitiful  case.    [£«t/« 
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IH  Mm,  Ay,  hy  my  troih,  the  case  may  be 
amended. 

Enter  Peter. 

Pet,  MtuicianB,  O  musicians,  "  Heart  s-ease, 
heart's-ease."  O,  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play 
"HeartVease." 

UtMtu,  Why^Heart's-easef" 

Pet.  O,  musicians,  because  my  heart  itself 
plays  "  My  heart  is  full  of  woe."    O,  play  me 
some  meny  dump  to  comfort  me. 
2nd  Mu8.  Not  a  dump  we :  't  is  no  time  to  play  now . 

Pet,  Tou  will  not,  then? 

Mus,  No. 

Pet,  I  will,  then,  give  it  you  soundly. 

let  Mut,  What  will  you  give  us? 

Pet,  No  money,  on  my  faith;  but  the  gleek : 
I  will  give  you  the  minstrel. 

let  Miu,  Then  will  I  give  you  the  serving- 
creature. 

Pet.  Then  will  I  lay  the  serving-creature's 
dagger  on  your  pate.  I  will  carry  no  crotchets : 
I  'U  re  you,  I  Ufa  you :  do  you  note  me? 

Ut  Mut.  An  you  re  us  and /a  us,  you  note  us. 

2nd  Mu*.  Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and 
put  out  your  wit. 

Pet.  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit :  I  will 


dry-beat  you  with  an  iron  wit,  and  put  up  my 
iron  dagger.    Answer  me  like  men : — 
''When  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wound, 
And  dolefVil  damps  the  mind  oppress, 
Then  music,  with  her  silver  sound," — 
Why  "  silver  sound  ?  "  why,  "  music,  with  her 

silver  sound  ?  " 
What  say  you,  Simon  Cading? 

lit  Mui.  Marry,  sir,  because  silver  hath  a  sweet 
sound. 
Pet,  Pretty !  What  say  you,  Hugh  Rebeck? 
2nd  Mus.  I  say  "silver  soundy"  because  musi- 
cians sound  for  silver. 

Pet,  Pretty  too !  What  say  you,  James  Sound- 
post? 
Srd  Mus,  'Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 
Pet,  O,  I  cry  you  mercy  1  you  are  the  singer: 
I  will  say  for  you.  It  is  "music,  with  her  silver 
sound,"  because  such  fellows  as  you  have  seldom 
gold  for  sounding : — 

"  Then  music,  with  her  silter  sound. 

With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress." 

[^Exit  singing, 
1st  Mus.  What  a  pestilent  knave  is  this  same ! 
2nd  Mus.  Hang  him.  Jack  I     Come,  we  'U  in 
here :  tarry  for  the  mourners,  and  stay  dinner. 

^Exeunt. 


V 


V 


Scene  t. — Mantua*    A  Street, 
Enter  Romeo. 
Bom.  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  truth  of  sleep, 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand : 
My  bosom's  lord  sits  lighdy  in  his  throne ; 
And,  all  this  day,  an  unaccustomed  spirit 
Lifts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 
I  dreamt  my  lady  came  and  found  me  dead 
(Strange  dream !  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to 

think). 
And  breathed  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips. 
That  I  revived,  and  was  an  emperor. 
Ah  me  I  how  sweet  is  love  itself  possessed, 
When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy ! 


£nte^  Balthasae* 
News  from  Verona! — How  now,  Balthasar? 
Dost  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  Friar  T 
How  doth  my  lady?  Is  my  father  well? 
How  fares  my  lady  Juliet?  That  I  ask  again ; 
For  nothing  can  be  ill,  if  she  be  well. 

Bal,  Then  she  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill : 
Her  body  sleeps  in  Capels'  monimient, 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives. 
I  saw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault, 
And  presently  took  post  to  tell  it  you: 
O  pardon  me  for  bringing  these  01  news, 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  oflSce,  air. 

R<m,  Is  it  even  ao?  then  I  defy  you,  stars  I — 
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rboQ  know'tt  my  lodging:  get  me  ink  and  paper, 
And  hire  post-hones :  I  will  hence  to-night. 

BaL  Pardon  me,  sir,  I  will  not  leave  you  thus: 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  misadyenture. 

Sam.  Tush,  thou  art  deceived : 

Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  hid  thee  do. 
Hast  thou  no  letters  to  me  from  the  friar  f 


BaL  No,  my  good  lord. 
Bom,  No  matter :  get  thee  gone, 

And  hire  those  horses :  I  Ml  be  with  thee  straight 

IBxit  BALTHAZ^a. 

Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night. 
Let's  see  for  means: — O,  mischief,  thou  art 

swift 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men ! 


I  do  remember  an  apothecary,— 

And  hereabouts  he  dwells, — whom  late  I  noted 

In  tattered  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows. 

Colling  of  simples :  meagre  were  his  looks ; 

Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones : 

And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung,. 

An  alligator  stuffed,  and  other  skins 

Of  ill-shaped  fishes;  and  about  his  shelves 

A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 

Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 

Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses. 

Were  thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  show. 


Noting  this  penury,  to  myself  I  said, 
"  An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now, 
Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mantua, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  him." 
O,  this  same  thought  did  but  forerun  my  need ; 
And  this  same  needy  man  must  sell  it  me. 
As  I  remember,  this  should  be  the  house : 
Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shut.— 
What,  ho  I  apothecary  1 


Apoth. 


Enter  Apothecary. 
Who  calls  so  loudT 
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Bam,  Comebither,  man.— I  see  thmt  tfaoa  art  poor : 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats :  let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poison ;  such  soon-speeding  geer 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins, 
That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead, 
And  that  the  trunk  maybe  discharged  of  breath 
As  violently  as  hasty  powder  fired 
Doth  hurry  from  the  &tal  cannon's  womb. 

Apoth,  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have;  but  Man- 
tua's law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Rom.  Art  thouso  bare  and  full  of  wretchedness, 
And  fear'st  to  die?  Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thy  eyes, 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back; 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law : 
llie  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich; 
Then  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this. 

Apoth,  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 

Bfm.  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 

Apoth.  Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will, 
And  drink  it  off;  and,  if  you  had  the  strength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  despatch  you  straight 

Bom,  There  is  thy  gold :  worse  poison  to  men't 
souls; 
Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathsome  world 
Than  these  poor  compounds  that  thou  mayat  not 

sell: 
I  sell  thee  poison;  thou  hast  sold  me  none. 
Farewell;  buy  food,  and  get  thyself  in  flesbL^ — 
Come,  cordial,  and  not  poiaon :  go  with  me 
To  Juliet's  grave,  for  there  must  I  use  tfaee. 

\E»tmt. 


Scene  II. — Feiae  Lauebncb's  CeU, 

Enter  Feiae  John. 
John.  Holy  Franciscan  friar!  brother,  ho! 

Enter  Feiae  Laueencb. 

Lau.  This  same  should  be  the  voice  of  Friar 
John. — 
Welcome  from  Mantua.     What  sajrs  Romeo? 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter. 

John.  Going  to  find  a  barefoot  brother  out, 
One  of  our  order,  to  associate  me. 
Here  in  this  city  visiting  the  sick. 
And  finding  him,-^e  searchers  of  the  town, 
Suspecting  that  we  both  were  in  a  house 
Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign, 
Sealed  up  the  doors,  and  would  not  let  us  forth : 
So  that  my  speed  to  Mantua  there  was  stayed. 

Lau.  Who  bare  my  letter,  then,  to  Romeo? 

John.  I  could  not  send  it, — here  it  is  again, — 
Kor  get  a  messenger  to  bring  it  thee, 
So  fearful  were  they  of  infection. 


Lau.  Unhappy  fortune !  By  my  brotherhood, 
The  letter  was  not  nice,  but  frill  of  charge. 
Of  dear  import ;  and  the  neglecting  it 
May  do  much  danger.    Friar  John,  go  hence ; 
Get  me  an  iron  crow,  and  bring  it  straight 
Unto  my  ceU. 

John   Brother,  I  '11  go  and  bring  it  thee. 

[Eait. 

Lau.  Now  must  I  to  the  monument  alone : 
Within  this  three  hours  will  faur  Juliet  wake. 
She  will  beshrew  me  much  that  Romeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  these  accidents : 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 
And  keep  her  at  my  cell  tiU  Romeo  come : 
Poor  living  corse,  dosed  in  a  dead  man's  tomb ! 


SoBNB  lll^^A  Churchyard:  m  it,  a  Monument 
belonging  to  the  Capulbts. 

Enter  Paeis,  and  his  Page,  hearing  flowere  and 
a  torch. 

Par.  Give  me  thy  torch,  boy.     Hence,  and 
stand  aloof: — 
Tel  pot  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  seen. 
Uader  yon  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  along. 
Holding  thine  ear  close  to  the  hollow  ground : 
So  shall  no  foot  upon  the  churchyard  tread 
(Being  loose,  unfirm,  with  digging  up  of  graves). 
But  thou  shalt  hear  it :  whistle  then  to  me. 
As  signal  that  thou  hear'st  something  approach. 
Give  me  those  flowers.    Do  as  I  bid  thee ;  go. 

Page.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  stand  alone 
Hera  in  the  churchyard ;  yet  I  will  adventure. 

[^Retiree. 

Par.   Sweet  flower,  with  flowera  thy  bridal 
bed  I  strew. 

O  woe  I  thy  canopy  is  dust  and  stonea, 
Which  with  sweet  water  nightly  I  will  dew ; 

Or,  wanting  that,  with  tears  distilled  by  moans : 
The  obsequies  that  I  for  thee  will  keep. 
Nightly  shall  be,  to  strew  thy  grave  and  weep. 

[The^^ywhietlee. 
The  boy  gives  warning  something  doth  approach. 
What  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night, 
To  cross  my  obsequies  and  true  love'a  rites  ? 
What,  with  a  torch! — ^muffle  me,  night,  a  while. 

[Retiree. 

Enter  Rombo  and  Baltbasae,  mth  a  torck^ 
mattock,  Sfc. 

Bom.  Give  me  that  mattock  and  the  wrench- 
ing-^iron. 
Hold,  take  this  letter:  early  m  the  morning 
See  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
Give  me  the  light  Upon  thy  life  I  charge  thee. 
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Whate'cr  thou  hear'st  or  seest,  stand  all  aloof, 
And  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course. 
Why  I  descend  into  this  bed  of  death, 
fa  pardy  to  behold  my  lady's  face ; 
Bat  chiefly  to  take  thence  from  her  dead  finger 
-  A  predom  ring ;  a  ring  that  I  must  use 
In  dear  employment:  therefore  hence,  begone: 
But  if  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry 
In  what  I  further  shall  intend  to  do, 
By  heayen,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint. 
And  atre^sr  tliis  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs  1 
The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage-wild ; 
More  fierce,  and  mpre  inexorable  far, 
Than  empty  tigers,  or  the  roaring  sea. 
BaL  I  wOl  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 
Bom,  So  shalt  thou  shew  me  firiendshlp. — ^Take 
thou  that: 
Lire  and  be  prosperous ;  and  farewell,  good  fellow. 
BaL  For  all  tiiis  same,  1 11  hide  me  hereabout : 
His  looks  I  Cear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt  lEetires. 
Amb.  Thou  detestable  maw,  thou  wombof  death, 
Otirged  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  earth, 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open  : 

\JSreaking  open  the  door  of  the  Monument, 

And,  in  despite,  1 11  cram  thee  with  more  food  I 

Par,  This  is  that  banished  haughty  Montague, 

That  murdered  my  love's  cousin ;— with  which 

grief 
U  ia  supposed  the  fair  creature  died  ;— 
Aod  here  is  come  to  do  some  villanous  shame 
To  the  dead  bodies.     I  will  apprehend  him. — 

[Advaneee, 
Slip  thy  unhallowed  toil,  vile  Montague : 
CiB  vengeance  be  pursued  farther  than  death  f 
Condemn^  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee : 
Obey,  and  go  with  me ;  for  thou  must  die. 

Bom,  I  must  indeed,  and  therefore  came  I  hither. 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man ; 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me :  think  upon  these  gone : 
Let  ^em  affiight  thee.    I  beseech  thee,  youth. 
Heap  not  another  sin  upon  my  head. 
By  urging  me  to  fury :  O,  be  gone ! 
By  heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myself* 
For  I  come  hither  armed  against  mjrself. 
Stay  not,  be  gone :  live,  and  hereafter  say 
A  madman's  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

Par.  I  do  defy  thy  conjurations. 
And  do  attach  thee  as  a  felon  here. 
Awa.  Wilt  thou  provoke  me?  then  have  at 
thee,  boy.  [Tk^ fight. 

Page,  O  lord!   they  fight:   I  will  go  call  the 
watch.  [Emt. 

Par.  O,  I  am  slain  I    [i^a22a.]— If  thou  be 
merciful. 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet  [Diee. 

Bom,  In  fiuth,  I  will.  Let  me  peruse  this  face : 
Mercatio*8  kinsman,  noble  County  Paris  I— 


What  said  my  num,  when  my  betois6d  soul 
Did  not  attend  bun,  as  we  rode?  I  think 
He  told  me  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet  • 
Said  he  not  so ;  or  did  I  dream  it  so? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Julie^ , 
To  think  it  was  so? — O,  give  me  thy  hand, 
One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book  I 
1 11  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave : — 
A  grave?  O,  no;  a  lantern,  slaughtered  youth ; 
For  here  lies,  Juliet,  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light 
Death,  lie  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  interred. 

[Lagmg  Paris  m  the  Monument, 
How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death, 
Have  they  been  meny  I  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death:  O,  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning? — O,  my  love!  my  wife  I 
Death,  that  hath  sucked  the  honey  of  thy  breath, 
Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty : 
Thou  art  not  conquered:  beauty's  ensign  yet 
Is  crimson  in  thy  lips  and  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanced  there. — 
Tybalt,  liest  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet? 
O,  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee, 
Than  with  that  hand  that  cut  thy  youth  in  twain, 
To  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enemy  ? 
Forgive  me,  cousin ! — Ah,  dear  Juliet, 
Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair?  Shall  I  believe 
That  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous ; 
And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour? 
For  fear  of  that,  I  will  still  stay  with  thee. 
And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 
Depart  again:  here,  here  will  I  remain 
With  worms  that  are  thy  chambermaids.    O,  here 
Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest. 
And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 
From  this  world-wearied  flesh. — Eyes,  look  your 

lastl 
Arms,  take  your  last  embrace !  and  lips,  O  you, 
The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 
A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death  I — 
Come,  bitter  conduct ;  come,  unsavoury  guide ! 
Thou  desperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 
The  dashing  rocks  thy  seasick  weary  bark  I 
Here 's  to  my  love  I  [Drinke.'] — O,  true  apothe- 
cary! 
Thy  drugs  are  quick.    Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die. 

IDUe. 

Enter^  at  the  other  end  of  the  ehurchgard,  Friar 
Laurence,  with  a  lantern,  crow,  and  spade. 

Fru  Saint  Francis  be  my  speed!  how  oft  to* 

night 
Have  my  old  feet  stumbled  at  graves !— Who  *s 

there? 
Who  b  it  that  consorts,  so  late,  the  dead? 
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Bal,  Here 's  one,  a  friend,  and  one  that  knows 
you  well. 

Fri.  Bliss  be  upon  you  I  Tell  me,  good  my 
friend, 
What  torch  is  yond',  that  vainly  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyeless  skulls?  As  I  discern, 
It  burneth  in  the  Capeb'  monument 

Bal,  It  doth  so,  holy  sir ;  and  there 's  my  master. 
One  that  you  love. 

Fri.  Who  is  it? 

BaL  Romeo. 

Fri,  How  long  hath  he  been  there  ? 

Bal.  Full  half  an  hour. 

Fri,  Oo  with  me  to  the  vault 

Bal,  I  dare  not,  six : 

My  master  knows  not  but  I  am  gone  hence ; 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death, 
If  I  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

Fri,  Stay,  then ;  I  '11  go  alone. — Fear  comes 
upon  me : 

0  much  I  fear  some  ill  unlucky  thing. 

Bal,  As  I  did  sleep  under  this  yew-tree  here, 

1  dreamt  my  master  and  another  fought, 
And  that  my  master  slew  him. 

Fri,  Romeo !  lAdvaneet. 

Alack,  alack,  what  blood  is  this  which  stains 
The  stony  entrance  of  this  sepulchre? 
What  mean  these  masterless  and  gory  swords 
To  lie  discoloured  by  this  place  of  peace? 

lEnters  the  Monument, 
Romeo!  O,  pale! — Who  else?  what,  Paris,  too; 
And  steeped  in  blood ! — Ah,  what  an  unkind  hour 
Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chancel — 
The  lady  stirs.  [Juliet  toaket  and  Hire, 

Jul.  O,  comfortable  friar,  where  is  my  lord? 
I  do  remember  well  where  I  should  be, 
And  there  I  am. — Where  is  my  Romeo? 

[Noiee  within, 

Fri.   I  hear  some  noise. — Lady,  come  from 
that  nest 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep: 
A  greater  Power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents;  come,  come  away: 
Thy  husband  in  thy  bosom  there  lies  dead; 
And  Paris  too :  come,  I  'U  dispose  of  thee 
Among  a  sisterhood  of  holy  nuns. 
Stay  not  to  question,  for  the  watch  is  coming : 
Come,  go,  good  Juliet  [Noite  o^oin.] — I  dare 
stay  no  longer.  {_Exit. 

Jul.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  will  not  away. — 
What 's  here  ?  a  cup,  closed  in  my  true  love's  hand  ? 
Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  timeless  end. — 
O  churl !  drink  all ;  and  leave  no  friendly  drop 
To  help  me  after?    I  will  kiss  thy  lips : 
Haply  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them, 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative.  {_Kitses  him. 
Thy  lips  are  warm ! 


IH  Watch  IwUhin'],  Lead,  boy: — which  way? 

Jul.  Yea,  noise  ?  then  I  '11  be  brief. — 0  happy 

dagger  I      ISnatehing  Romeo's  dagger. 

This  is  thy  sheath  IStabs  herself] :  there  rut, 

and  let  me  die. 

IFaUi  on  Romeo's  body,  and  diet, 

Erder  Watch,  with  the  Page  o/Pabis. 
Page.  This  is  the  place :  there,  where  the  torch 

doth  bum. 
Ut  Watch.  The  ground  is  bloody:   search 
about  the  churchyard. 
Go,  some  of  you;  whoe'er  you  find,  attach. 

\^Exeunt  tome. 
Pitiful  sight!  here  lies  the  County  slain : 
And  Juliet  bleeding,  warm,  and  newly  dead, 
Who  here  hath  lain  these  two  days  buried. 
Go,  tell  the  Prince,— run  to  the  Capulets, — 
Raise  up  the  Montagues :  some  others  search. 

lExeunt  other  Watchmen. 
We  see  the  ground  whereon  these  woes  do  lie; 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  these  piteous  woes 
We  cannot  without  circumstance  descry. 

Enter  tome  of  the  Watch,  with  Balthasar. 

2nd  Watch.  Here's  Romeo's  man;  we  found 

him  in  the  churchyard. 
Itt  Watch.  Hold  him  in  safety  till  the  Prince 

come  hither. 

Enter  another  WaXchmBn,  with  FaiAR  Laurence. 

3rd  Watch.  Here  is  a  friar,   that  trembles, 
sighs,  and  weeps : 
We  took  this  mattock  and  this  spade  from  him. 
As  he  was  coming  from  this  churchyard  side. 

Itt  Watch,  A  great  suspicion:  stay  the  friar  too. 

Enter  the  Prince  and  Attendants. 

Prince.  What  misadventure  is  so  early  up, 
That  calls  our  person  from  our  morning's  rest? 

Enter  Capulbt,  Ladt  Capulbt,  and  othert. 

Cap.  What  should  it  be,  that  they  so  shriek 

abroad? 
Lady  C  The  people  in  the  street  cry '  *  Romeo ;" 
Some  "Juliet;"  and  some  **  Paris :"  and  all  run. 
With  open  outcry,  toward  our  monument 
Prince.  What  fear  is  this  which  startles  in  our 

ears? 
Ut  Watch.   Sovereign,  here  lies  the  County 
Paris  slain ; 
And  Romeo  dead ;  and  Juliet,  dead  before, 
Warm  and  new  killed. 
Prince.  Search,  seek,  and  know  how  this  foul 

murder  comes. 
Itt  Watch.  Here  is  a  friar,  and  slaughtered 
Romeo's  man ; 
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With  instruinents  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
These  dead  men's  tombs. 

Cap.    O,  heavens! — O  wifel  look  how  our 
daughter  bleeds ! 
Tliis  dagger  hath  mista'en,  for  lo !  his  house 
It  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, 
And  is  mis-sheathM  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 

Lady  C.  O  mel  this  sight  of  death  is  as  a 
ben 
That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre. 

Enter  Momtaqub  and  others. 

Prince.  Come,  Montague;  for  thou  art  eariy 
up, 
To  see  thy  son  and  heir  more  early  down. 

Mon.  Alas,  my  liege,  my  wife  is  dead  to-night : 
Grief  of  my  son's  exile  hath  stopped  her  breath : 
What  further  woe  conspires  against  mine  age  1 
Prince.  Look,  and  thou  shalt  see. 
Afofi.  O  thou  untaught  I  what  manners  is  in 
this. 
To  press  before  thy  father  to  a  grave  t 
Prince.  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outrage  for  a 
while, 
Tfll  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities, 
And  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true 

descent : 
And  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes. 
And  lead  you  even  to  death.    Meantime  forbear. 
And  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience.— 
Bring  forth  the  parties  of  suspicion. 

FrL  I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least, 
Tet  most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place 
Doth  make  against  me,  of  this  direful  murder : 
And  here  I  stand,  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
Myself  condemned  and  myself  excused. 
Prince.  Then  say  at  once  what  thou  dost  know 

in  this. 
/Vt.  I  will  be  brief;  for  my  short  date  of  breath 
Is  not  so  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale : — 
Romeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet, 
And  she,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful  wife : 
I  married  them ;  and  their  stolen  marriage-day 
Was  Tybalt's  doomsday,  whose  untimely  death 
Banished  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this  city ; 
For  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pined. 
You,  to  remove  that  siege  of  grief  from  her. 
Betrothed  and  would  have  married  her  perforce 
To  County  Paris.    Then  comes  she  to  me ; 
And  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devise  some  means 
To  rid  her  from  this  second  marriage. 
Or  in  my  cell  there  would  she  kill  herself. 
Then  gave  I  her,  so  tutored  by  my  art, 
A  sleeping  potion ;  which  so  took  effect 
As  I  intended,  for  it  wrought  on  her 
The  form  of  death.    Meantime  I  vmt  to  Romeo 
That  he  should  hither  come  as  this  dire  night, 


To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrowed  grave, 
Being  the  time  the  potion's  force  should  cease ; 
But  he  which  bore  my  letter.  Friar  John, 
Was  stayed  by  accident ;  and  yesternight 
Returned  my  letter  back.    Then  all  alone, 
At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  waking, 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  yault ; 
Meaning  to  keep  her  closely  at  my  cell 
Till  I  conveniently  eotdd  send  to  Romeo : 
But  when  I  came  (some  minute  ere  the  time 
Of  her  awakening),  here  untimely  lay 
The  noble  Paris  and  true  Romeo  dead. 
She  wakes ;  and  I  entreated  her  come  forth. 
And  bear  this  work  of  heaven  with  patience : 
But  then  a  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb ; 
And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me. 
But  (as  it  seems)  did  violence  on  herself. 
All  this  I  know ;  and  to  the  marriage 
Her  nurse  is  privy.  And  if  aught  in  this 
Miscarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 
Be  sacrificed  some  hour  before  his  time. 
Unto  the  rigour  of  severest  law. 
Prince.  We  still  have  known  thee  for  a  holy 
man.— 
Where 's  Romeo's  man  ?  what  can  he  say  in  this? 
BaL   1  brought  my  master  news  of  Juliet's 
death : 
And  then  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua 
To  this  same  place,  to  this  same  monument 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father ; 
And  threatened  me  with  death,  going  in  the  vault, 
If  I  departed  not  and  left  him  there. 

Prince.  Give  me  the  letter;  I  will  look  on  it-^ 
Where  is  the  County's  page,  that  raised  the 

watch  ?— 
Sirrah,  what  made  your  master  in  this  place? 
Poffe.  He  came  with  flowers  to  strew  his  lady's 
grave; 
And  bid  me  stand  aloof,  and  so  I  did : 
Anon  comes  one  with  light,  to  ope  the  tomb; 
And  by  and  by  my  master  drew  on  him : 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  watch. 

Prince.  This  letter  doth  make  good  the  fnar's 
words; 
Their  course  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death : 
And  here  he  writes,  that  he  did  buy  a  poison 
Of  a  poor  'pothecary;  and  therewithal 
Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet. — 
Where  be  these  enemies? — Capuletl  Montague! 
See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate. 
That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with 

love! 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords,  too. 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen. — All  are  punished ! 
Cap.  O,  brother  Montague,  give  me  thy  hand : 
This  is  my  daughter's  jointure;  for  no  mor^ 
Can  I  demand. 
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M&n,  But  I  can  gi\e  thee  more : 

For  I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold ; 
That,  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  known. 
There  shall  no  figure  at  such  rate  be  set 
As  that  of  true  and  faithful  Juliet. 

Cap,  At  rich  shall  Romeo  by  his  lady  lie ; 
Poor  sacrifices  of  our  enmity ! 


Prtnc6   A  glooming  peace  thla  morning  with 

it  brings : 
The  sun,  for  sorrow,  will  not  shew  his  head. 
Go  hence,  to  have  more  talk  of  these  sad  things : 
Some  shall  be  pardoned,  and  some  punished : 
For  never  was  a  story  of  more  woe 
Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo.        [Exeunt, 
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LBA&,  King  of  Bmirus. 
DUXB  OP  FRANCE. 
DUXB  OP  BUROUNDT. 
DUXB  OF  OORMWALI* 
DUXB  OF  ALBANY. 
BARL  OF  KENT. 
KARL  OF  OL06TBR. 
BDOAR,  Son  to  Qtotrtmn. 
EDMUND,  BMtard  Son  to  Otetrvn. 
CUBAN,  a  OovrtlBr. 
OSWALD,  Steward  to  Ooiinut. 
OM  Maa,  Tsnaat  to  OtMtaa. 


Phjtldaa. 

An  Oflkor,  emplojred  by  Bomvm>. 

Oontlnnaa,  attendant  on  OmnuA, 

ABenkL 

fiorranti  to  Obuiwau. 

OONBRIL, 

KBOAN, 

€X>BDBLXA, 

Xnlfhis  attondlng  oa  the  Kme,  OfBeen 
Boldlan,  and  Attendants. 
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ACT  8. 

ScBKB  I.— ^  Hocm  of  8taU  in  Kmo  Lbar's 
Palace, 

Enter  Kent,  OlostbEi  and  Edmund. 

Kent.  I  thought  the  King  had  more  affected 
the  Doke  of  Alhany  than  Cornwall. 

Oh,  It  did  always  seem  so  to  us :  but  now, 
ill  the  division  of  the  kingdom,  it  appears  not 
which  of  the  dukei  he  values  most ;  for  equalities 

are  so  weighed,  that  curiosity  in  neither  can  mace 
choice  of  either's  moiety. 

Kent.  Is  not  this  your  son,  my  lord  ? 

Olo.  His  breeding,  sir,  hath  been  at  my  charge ; 
I  have  so  often  blushed  to  acknowledge  him,  that 
now  I  am  braced  to  it. 

Kent,  t  cannot  conceive  you. 

Olo.  Sir,  this  young  fellow's  mother  could: 
whereupon  she  grew  round-wombed,  and  had 
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indeed,  dr,  a  son  for  her  cradle  ere  she  had  a 
husband  far  her  bed.     Do  you  smell  a  fault? 

Kent,  I  cannot  wish  the  fiiult  undone,  the  issue 
of  it  being  so  proper. 

Glo.  But  I  have,  sir,  a  son  by  order  of  law,  some 
year  elder  than  this,  who  yet  is  no  dearer  in  my 
account  Though  this  knave  came  somewhat 
saucily  into  the  world  before  he  was  sent  for,  yet 
was  his  mother  fair :  there  was  good  sport  at  his 
making,  and  the  whoreson  must  be  acknowledged. 
—Do  you  know  this  noble  gentleman,  Edmund  f 

Edm,  No,  my  lord. 

Glo,  My  lord  of  Kent :  remember  him  here- 
after as  my  honourable  friend. 

Edm.  My  services  to  your  lordship. 

KerU,  I  must  love  you,  and  sue  to  know  you 
better. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  shall  study  deserving. 

Glo,  He  hath  been  out  nine  years,  and  away 
he  shall  again. — ^The  King  is  coming. 

[^TrumpeU  iound  within. 

Enter  Lbar,  Cornwall,  Albany,  Goneril, 
Regan,  Cordelia,  tmd  Attendants. 

I^ar,  Attend  the  lords  of  France  and  Burgundy, 
Gloster. 

Glo,  I  shall,  my  liege. 

lExeunt  Oloster  and  Edmund. 
Lear,  Meantime  we  shall  express  our  darker 
purpose. 
Give  me  the  map  there.— Know  that  we  have 

divided 
In  three,  our  kingdom ;  and  'tis  our  fast  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age ; 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  while  ve 
Unburdened  crawl  toward  death. — Our  son  <of 

Cornwall, 
And  you,  our  no  less  loving  son  of  Albany, 
We  have  this  hour  a  constant  will  to  publish 
Our  daughters'  several  dowers,  that  future  strife 
May  be  prevented  now.     The  princes,  France 

and  Burgundy, 
Great  rivals  in  our  youngest  daughter's  love, 
Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  amorous 

sojourn. 
And  here  are  to  be  answered. — Tell  me,  my 

daughters 
(Since  now  we  will  divest  us,  both  of  rule, 
Interest  of  territory,  cares  of  state), 
Which  of  you  shall  we  say  doth  love  us  most? 
That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 
Where  merit  doth  most  challenge  it — ^Goneril, 
Our  eldeet-bom,  speak  first 

Gon,  Sir,  I 

Do  love  you  mote  than  words  can  wield  ihc  matter : 
Dearer  than  eyesight,  spaoe,  and  liberty ; 
Beyond  what  can  he  vsiued,  rich  or  rare : 


No  less  than  life,  with  grace,  health,  beauty, 

honour : 
As  much  as  child  e'er  loved,  or  father  found  : 
A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable; 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  you. 

Cor,  What  shall  Cordelia  do?    Love,  and  be 
silent  lAeide, 

Lear,  Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line 
to  this. 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champainsriched, 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady.  To  thine  and  Albany's  issue 
Be  this  perpetual. — ^What  says  our  second  daugh- 
ter. 
Our  dearest  Regan,  wife  to  Cornwall  ?    Speak. 

Eeg,  1  am  made  of  that  self  metal  as  my  sister. 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth.    In  my  true  heart 
I  find  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love : 
Only  she  eomes  too  short,— 4hat  I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys 
Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sensepossesses, 
And  find  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  highness'  love. 

Cor,  Then  poor  Cordelia !  Ijltide, 

And  yet  not  so,  since  1  am  sure  my  lovo  's 
More  richer  than  my  tongue. 

Lear.  To  thee  and  thine,  hereditary  ever, 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom  ^ 
No  less  in  space,  validity,  and  pleasure. 
Than  that  confirmed  on  Goneril. — Now,  our  joy, 
Although  the  last,  not  least ;  to  whose  young  love 
The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  be  interessed ;  what  can  you  say,  to  draw 
A  Uiird  more  opulent  than  youi  sisters?    Speak. 

Cor,  Notliing,  my  lord. 

Lear,  Nothing? 

Cor,  Nothing. 

Lear.  Nothing  can  come  of  nothing :  speak 
again. 

Cor.  Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  into  my  mouth.     I  love  your  majesty 
According  to  my  bond :  nor  more,  nor  less. 

Lear.  How,  how,  Cordelia!  mend  your  speech 
a  little. 
Lest  it  may  mar  your  fortimes. 

Cor,  Good  my  lord. 

You  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  loved  me :  I 
Return  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fit ; 
Obey  you,  love  you,  and  most  honour  you. 
Why  have  my  sisters  husbands,  if  they  say 
They  love  you  all  ?    Haply,  when  I  shall  wed. 
That  lord  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight,  shall 

carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  hall  my  care  and  duty : 
Sure  I  shall  never  marry,  like  my  sisters, 
To  love  my  father  aU. 

Lear,  But  goes  this  with  thy  heart? 
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CW".  Ay^  good  my  lord. 

Lear.  So  young,  and  so  untender  f 

Cbr.  So  young,  my  lord,  and  true. 

Xeor.  Let  it  be  ••; — thy  truth,  then,  be  thy 
dower : 
For.  bv  the  tacred  radiance  of  the  sun ; 
The  mysteiies  of  Hecate  and  the  nighty 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs 
From  whom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be, — 
Uere  I  diadaim  all  my  paternal  care. 


Propinquity  and  property  of  blood, 

And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 

Hold  thee,  from  this,  for  erer.    The  barbarous 

Scythian, 
Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  well  neighboured,  pitied,  and  relieved. 
As  thou,  my  sometime  daughter. 

Kwi.  Good  my  liege,— 

Xmt.  Peace,  Kent 


Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath : 
I  loved  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 
Oil  her  kind  nursery.— Hence,  and  avoid  my  sight  f 

[7b  Cordelia. 
So  be  my  grave  my  peace,  as  here  I  give 
Her  father's  heart  from  her  I — CaU  France:-^ 

who  stirs? 
Call  Burgundy.— Cornwall  and  Albany, 
With  my  two  daughters'  dowers  digest  this  third : 
Let  pride,  which  she  calls  plainness,  marry  her. 
1  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power, 
Pre-eminence,  and  all  the  large  efifocta 
fhat  troop  with  majesty.— Ourself,  by  monthly 


With  reservation  of  an  hundred  knights, 

By  you  to  be  sustained,  shall  our  abode 

Make  with  you  by  due  turns.  Only  we  still  retain 

The  name  and  all  the  additions  to  a  king; 

The  sway, 

Revlnue,  execution  of  the  rest. 

Belov6d  sons,  be  yours :  which  to  cocfitm. 

This  coronet  part  between  you.  \Q'^    (the  crotrw. 

KmL  Royal  Lear, 

Whom  I  have  ever  honoured  as  mf  Icing, 
Loved  as  my  father,  as  my  master  followed. 
As  my  great  patron  thought  on  in  my  prayers^ — 

Lear,  The  bow  is  bestt  and  drawn ;  make  from 
tbp  abaft 
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Kent.  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  inyade 
I'he  region  of  my  heart:  he  Kent  unmannerly, 
When  Lear  is  mad.    What  wouldst  thou  do,  old 

man! 
Think'at  thou  that  duty  ahall  have  dread  to  apeak, 
When  power  to  flattery  hows?    To  plainness 

honour  'a  hound, 
When  majesty  stoops  to  folly.  Reverse  thy  doom ; 
And,  in  thy  hest  consideration,  check 
This  hideous  rashness.     Answer  my  life  my 

judgment, 
Thy  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least ; 
Nor  are  those  empty-hearted  whose  low  sound 
Reverhs  no  hollowness* 

Lear.  Kent,  on  thy  life,  no  more. 

Kent.  My  life  I  never  held  hut  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  against  thine  enemies :  nor  fear  to  lose  it, 
Thy  safety  heing  the  motive. 

Lear,  Out  of  my  sight ! 

Kent,  See  hetter,  Lear ;  and  let  me  still  remain 
The  true  hlank  of  thine  eye. 

Lear.  Now,  hy  Apollo, — 

Kent,  Now,  by  Apollo,  King, 

Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. 

Lear.  O,  vassal!  miscreant! 

[^Laymg  hii  hand  on  ku  sward. 

^  '     I  Dear  sir,  forhear. 

Kent.  Do :  kiU  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
Upon  the  foul  disease.    Revoke  thy  gift ; 
Or,  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
1 11  tell  thee  thou  dost  evil 

Lear.  Hear  me,  recreant ! 

On  thine  allegiance  hear  me ! — 
Since  thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our  vow 
(Which  we  durst  never  yet)  and  with  strained  piide 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power 
(Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear) ; 
Our  potency  made  good,  take  thy  reward. 
Five  days  we  do  allot  thee,  for  provision 
To  shield  thee  from  diseases  of  the  world ; 
And  on  the  sixth  to  turn  thy  hated  back 
Upon  our  kingdom :  if  on  the  tenth  day  following 
Thy  banished  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions. 
The  moment  is  thy  death.    Away !  by  Jupiter, 
This  shall  not  be  revoked. 

Kent.  Fare  thee  well,  King :  since  thus  thou 
wilt  appear. 
Freedom  lives  hence,  and  banishment  is  here.— 
The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter  take  thee,  maid, 

[To  Cordelia. 
That  justly  think'st,  and  hast  most  rightly  said. — 
And  your  large  speeches  may  your  deeds  approve, 
[7b  Rbgam  and  OoMsaiL. 
That  good  effects  may  spring  from  words  of  love. — 
Thus  Kent,  O  princes,  bids  you  all  adieu : 
lie  11  shape  his  old  course  in  a  country  new.  [Exit, 


Re-enter  Glostbr;  wUk  France,  BuROviiDr, 
and  Attendants. 

Qlo.  Here 's  France  and  Burgundy,  my  noUe 
lord. 

Lear.  My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
We  first  address  towards  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath  rivalled  for  our  daughter: — What,  in  the 

least, 
Will  you  require  in  present  dower  with  her, 
Or  cease  your  quest  of  love  f 

Bur.  Most  royal  majesty, 

I  crave  no  more  than  hath  your  highness  offered, 
Nor  will  you  tender  less. 

Lear.  Right  noble  Burgundy, 

When  she  was  dear  to  us,  we  did  hold  her  so ; 
But  now  her  price  is  fallen.  Sir,  there  she  stands : 
If  aught  within  that  little,  seeming  substance. 
Or  all  of  it,  with  our  displeasure  pieced. 
And  nothing  more,"  may  fitly  like  your  grace, 
She 's  there,  and  she  is  yours. 

Bur.  I  know  no  answer. 

Lear.  Sir, 
Will  you,  with  those  infirmities  she  owes. 
Unfriended,  new-adopted  to  our  hate, 
Dowered  with  our  curse,  and  strangered  with  our 

oath. 
Take  her,  or  leave  her? 

Bur.  Pardon  me,  royal  sir : 

Election  makes  not  up  on  such  conditions. 

Lear.  Then  leave  her,  sir :  for,  by  the  power 
that  made  me, 
I  tell  you  all  her  wealth. — For  you,  great  king, 

[To  Francs. 
I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray. 
To  match  you  where  I  hate :  therefore  beseech  you 
To  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way. 
Than  on  a  wretch  whom  nature  is  ashamed 
Almost  to  acknowledge  hers. 

France.  This  is  most  strange ! 

That  she,  that  even  but  now  was  your  best  object, 
The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age, 
Most  best,  most  dearest,  should  in  this  trice  of  tame 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour !    Sure  her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree 
That  monsters  it,  or  your  fore-vouched  affection 
Fall  into  taint :  which  to  believe  of  her. 
Must  be  a  faith  that  reason,  without  murade. 
Could  never  plant  in  me. 

Car.  I  yet  beseech  your  majesty 

(If  for  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art, 
To  speak  and  purpose  not;  since  what  I  well  intend, 
1 11  do 't  before  I  speak),  that  you  make  known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  murder,  or  foulnesSi 
No  unchaste  action  or  dishonoured  step, 
That  hath  deprived  me  of  your  grace  and  &voiir : 
But  even  for  want  of  that  for  which  I  am  richer: 
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A  it91-M>lidttiig  eye,  and  rach  a  tongoe 

IW  I  mm  glad  I  have  not,  though  not  to  have  it 

Hadi  lost  me  in  your  liking. 

Lear.  Better  thou 

Hadst  not  been  bom,  than  not  to  have  pleaaed 
me  better. 

Frwfee.  la  it  but  this  ?  a  tardiness  in  nature, 
Which  often  leares  the  history  unspoke 
Hast  it  intends  to  do? — My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
What  say  you  to  the  lady  ?    Love  is  not  love, 
Wbca  it  is  mingled  with  respects  that  stand 
AJoof  from  the  entire  point.   Will  you  have  her  ? 
She  is  herself  a  dowry. 

Btv.  Boyal  Lear, 

Give  but  that  portion  which  yourself  proposed, 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand. 
Duchess  of  Burgimdy. 

Lemr.  Nothing.    I  have  sworn  :  I  am  firm. 

&ir.  I  am  sorry,  then,  you  have  so  lost  a  father. 
That  yon  must  lose  a  husband.    [Tb  Corpblia. 

Cor,  Peace  be  with  Burgundy  I 

Smcc  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love. 
I  shall  not  be  his  wife. 

Frmmce,  Fairest  Cordelia,  that  art  most  rich, 
being  poor ; 
Moat  choice,  forsaken ;  and  most  loved,  despised! 
Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seise  upon : 
Be  it  lawful,  I  take  up  what 's  cast  away. 
Geds,  gods !  't  is  strange,  that  from  their  cold'st 

neglect 
My  lore  should  kindle  to  inflamed  respect. — 
Tbj  ^nrerless  daughter.   King,  thrown  to  my 

diance, 
h  fmm.  (^  us,  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France : 
XflCaQ  the  dukes  of  waterish  Burgundy 
Sfasfl  hoy  this  unprized  precious  maid  of  me.— 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind : 
llkoa  losest  here,  a  better  where  to  find. 

Lmr.  Thou  hast  her,  France :  let  her  be  thine ; 
fior  we 
Have  no  such  daughter,  nor  shall  evr-r  see 
That  lace  of  hers  again :-— therefore,  be  gone. 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benizon.-— 
Come,  noble  Burgundy. 

[RouTuk,  Exeunt  Lear,  Buroundt,  Corn- 
wall, Albany,  Gloster,  or  J  Attendants. 

FroRce.  Bid  farewell  to  your  sisters. 

Cor,  The  jewels  of  our  father,  with  washed  eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  you :  I  know  you  what  you  are ; 
And,  like  a  sister,  am  most  loath  to  call 
Tov  frultsas  they  are  named.  Use  well  our &ther : 
To  your  ptofcssM  bosoms  I  commit  him : 
Bot  yet,  alas !  stood  I  within  his  grace, 
I  would  prefer  htm  to  a  better  place. 
So  Ihrewell  to  you  both. 

QmL  Freacribe  not  us  our  duties. 

Ri$.  Let  your  study 


Be  to  content  your  lord ;  who  hath  received  you 
At  fortune's  alms.   You  have  obedience  scanted, 
And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have 
wanted. 

Cor»  Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  running 
hides : 
Who  cover  &ults,  at  last  f hame  them  derides. 
Well  may  you  prosper! 

France.  Come,  my  fair  Cordelia. 

{Exewd  France  and  Cordelia. 

Goff.  Sister,  it  is  not  a  little  I  have  to  say,  of 
what  most  nearly  appertains  to  us  both.  I  think 
our  father  will  hence  to-night. 

Reg,  That 's  most  certain,  and  with  you :  next 
month  with  us. 

(?o».  You  see  how  Aill  of  changes  his  age  is : 
the  observation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not 
been  little.  He  always  loved  oiiff  sister  most : 
and  with  what  poor  judgment  he  hath  now  cast 
her  off,  appears  too  grossly. 

Reg.  T is  the  infirmity  of  bis  age:  yet  he 
hath  ever  but  slenderly  known  himself. 

Oofi.  The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath 
been  but  rash:  then  must  we  look  to  receive 
from  his  age,  not  alone  the  imperfections  of 
long-engrafted  condition,  but  therewithal  the 
unruly  waywardness  that  infirm  and  choleric 
years  bring  with  them. 

Reg,  Such  unconstant  starts  are  we  like  to 
have  from  him,  as  this  of  Kent's  banishment. 

G<m.  Inhere  is  further  compliment  of  leave^ 
taking  between  France  and  him.  Pray  you,  let 
us  hit  together:  if  our  father  carry  authority 
with  such  dispositions  as  he  bears,  this  last  sur- 
render of  his  will  but  offend  us. 

Reg,  We  shall  further  think  of  it. 

(ron.  We  must  do  something,  and  i'  the  heat. 

{Exeunt. 

Scene  IL — A  Hall  in  the  Earl  of  Gloster's 
Castle. 

Enter  Edmund,  with  a  letter. 
Edm.  Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess ;  to  thy  law 
My  services  are  hound.     Wherefore  should  I 
Stand  in  the  plague  of  custom ;  and  permit 
The  curiosity  of  nations  to  deprive  me. 
For  that  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 
Lag  of  a  brother  ?  Why  bastard ;  wherefore  base ; 
When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact. 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  tiue, 
As  honest  madam's  issue  f    Why  brand  they  us 
With  base ;  with  baseness ;  bastardy ;  base,  base ; 
Who,  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature,  take 
More  composition  and  fierce  quality 
Than  doth,  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed, 
Go  to  the  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops. 
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Got  'tween  asleep  and  wake? — Well  then. 
Legitimate  Edgar,  I  must  have  your  land : 
Our  father's  lore  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund, 
As  to  the  legitimate.  Fine  word, — "  legitimate !" 
Well,  my  legitimate,  if  this  letter  speed. 
And  my  invention  thrive,  Edmund  the  base 
Shall  top  the  legitimate.     I  grew :  I  prosper.— 
Now,  god^i  stand  up  for  bastards! 

Enter  Glostbr. 

Glo,  Kent  banished  thus ;  and  France  in  ehcAer 
parted  I 
And  the  king  gone  to-night :  subscribed  his  power : 
Confined  to  e^bltAon  I  All  this  done 
Upon  the  gad  I — Edmund !  how  now  7  what  news? 

Edm»  So  please  your  lordship,  none. 

IPuttmg  up  the  letter, 

Glo.  Why  so  earnestly  seek  you  to  put  up  that 
letter? 

Edm,  I  know  no  news,  my  Jord. 

Oh,  What  paper  were  you  reading? 

Edm,  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Gh.  No?  what  needed,  ijben,  that  terrible 
despatch  of  it  into  your  pocket?  the  quality  of 
nothing  hath  not  such  need  to  hide  itself.  Let 's 
see:  come,  if  it  be  nothing,  I  shall  not  need 
spectacles. 

Edm,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  pardon  me.  It  is  a 
letter  from  my  brother,  ihat  I  have  not  all  o'er- 
read :  for  so  much  %m  I  have  perused,  I  find  it 
not  fit  for  your  over-looking. 

Gio,  Give  me  the  letter,  sir. 

Edm,  I  shall  offend  either  to  detain  or  give 
it.  The  contents,  as  in  part  I  understand  them, 
are  to  blame. 

Oio,  Let 's  see,  let 's  see. 

Edm,  I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification, 
he  wrote  this  but  as  an  assay  or  taste  of  my 
virtue. 

Gloster  reads. 
**  This  policy  and  rerereDce  of  age  makes  the 
world  bitter  in  the  beat  of  our  timea;  keeps  our 
fortunes  fk-om  us  till  our  oldneaa  caxmet  relisL  them. 
I  begin  to  find  an  idle  and  fond  bondage  in  the  op- 
presaion  of  aged  tyranny ;  who  awaya,  not  aa  it  hath 
power,  but  aa  it  ia  sufiered.  Come  to  me,  that  of 
this  I  may  speak  more.  If  our  fiither  would  aleep 
till  I  waked  him,  you  ahould  eijoy  half  hia  revenue 
for  ever,  and  Uve  the  beloved  of  your  brother, 

Edoar." 
Humph  1 — Conspiracy! — "Sleep  till  I  waked 
him — ^you  should  enjoy  half  his  revenue !" — My 
son  Edgar!  Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this?  a 
heart  and  brain  to  breed  it  in? — ^When  came 
this  to  you?  who  brought  it? 

Edm.  It  was  not  brought  me,  my  lord;  there's 
the  cunning  of  it:  I  found  it  thrown  in  at  the 
casement  of  my  closet 


Gh,  You  know  &e  character  to  be  your 
brother's? 

Edm.  If  the  matter  were  good,  my  lord,  I 
durst  swear  it  were  his;  but  in  respect  of  that, 
I  would  fain  think  it  were  not 

Glo,  It  is  his. 

Edm,  It  is  his  hand,  my  lord ;  but  I  hope  his 
heart  is  not  in  the  contents. 

Gh,  Hath  he  never  heietofore  sounded  you 
in  this  business? 

Edm.  Never,  my  lord :  but  I  have  often  heard 
him  maintain  it  to  be  fit,  that,  sons  at  perfect 
age,  and  fathers  declining,  the  fedier  should  be 
as  ward  to  the  son,  and  the  son  manage  his 
revenue. 

Gh.  O  villain,  villain ! — His  very  opinion  in 
the  letter  I — Abhorred  villain  I  Unnatural,  de- 
tested, brutish  villain !  worse  than  brutish  !~Go, 
strrah,  seek  him ;  I  '11  apprehend  him. — ^Abomi- 
nable villain ! — Where  is  he? 

Edm,  I  do  not  well  know,  my  lord.  If  it 
shall  please  you  to  suspend  your  indignation 
against  my  brother  till  you  can  derive  from  him 
better  testimony  of  his  intent,  you  shall  run  a 
certain  course :  where,  if  you  violently  proceed 
against  him,  mistaking  his  purpose,  it  would 
make  a  great  gap  in  your  own  honour,  and 
shake  in  pieces  the  heart  of  his  obedience.  I 
dare  pawn  down  my  life  for  him  that  he  hath 
writ  this  to  feel  my  affection  to  your  honour, 
and  to  no  other  pretence  of  danger. 

Gh.  Think  you  so? 

Edm,  If  your  honour  judge  it  meet,  I  will  place 
you  where  you  shall  hear  us  confer  of  this,  and 
by  an  auricular  assurance  have  your  satisfaction; 
and  that  without  any  further  delay  than  this  very 
evening. 

Gh.  He  cannot  be  such  a  monster. 

Edm.  Nor  is  not,  sure. 

Gh,  To  his  father,  that  so  tenderly  and  entirely 
loves  him.  Heaven  and  earth ! — Edmund,  seek 
him  out ;  wind  me  into  him,  I  pray  you :  frame 
the  business  after  your  own  wisdom.  I  would 
unatate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  resolution. 

Edm.  I  will  seek  him,  sir,  presently ;  convey 
the  business  as  I  shall  find  means,  and  acquaint 
you  withal. 

Gh.  These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon 
portend  no  good  to  us.  Though  the  wisdom  of 
nature  can  reason  it  thus  and  thus,  yet  nature 
finds  itself  scourged  by  the  sequent  affects .'— love 
cools,  friendship  falls  off;  brothers  divide:  in 
cities,  mutinies;  in  countries,  discord;  in  palaces, 
treason ;  and  the  bond  cracked  between  son 
and  father.  This  villain  of  mine  comes  under 
the  prediction;  there's  son  against  father:  the 
king  falls  from  bias  of  nature;  there 'i  f»t^«' 
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child.  We  bave  seen  the  best  of  eur 
tune :  machinationii,  hollowness,  treachery,  and 
aH  Tuinoas  diiorden,  follow  us  disquietly  to  our 
graTce ! — ^Find  out  this  TiUain,  Edmmid ;  it  shall 
Joaa  thee  nothing:  do  it  carefully. — ^And  the 
noble  and  true-hearted  Kent  banished!  his 
oflenee,  honesty ! — Strange !  strange  I  [JSjrtf. 
Edm,  This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the 
vorid!  that  when  we  are  sick  in  fortune  (often 
the  surfeit  of  our  own  behaviour),  we  make 
gnOty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the  moon,  and 
the  stars :— 4m  if  we  were  yillains  by  necessity ; 
fools,  by  heavenly  compulsion ;  knaves,  thieves, 
and  treacbers,  by  spherical  predominance; 
drunkards,  liars,  and  adulterers,  by  an  enforced 
obedience  of  plauetaiy  influence ;  and  all  that 
wa  are  evQ  in,  by  a  divine  thrusting  on.  An 
admirable  evasion  of  whoremaster  man,  to  lay 
his  goatish  disposidon  to  the  charge  of  a  star ! 
My  fiuhea  compounded  with  my  mother  under 
the  dragon's  tail,  and  my  nativity  was  under 
•rss  wu^;  so  that  it  follows  I  am  rough  and 
lecherous!— Tut,  I  should  have  been  that  I 
am,  bad  the  maidenliest  star  in  the  firmament 
twinkled  on  my  bastardizing.    Edgar^ 

Enter  Edoar. 

And  pat  be  comes,  like  the  catastrophe  of  the 
old  comedy.  My  cue  is  viUanous  melancholy, 
with  a  sigh  like  Tom  o'  Bedlam. — O,  these  eclipses 
do  portend  these  divisions !  fa,  sol,  la,  mi 

Edg.  How  now,  brother  Edmund?  What  se- 
nons  contemplation  are  you  in  ? 

Edm,  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  prediction 
I  read  this  other  day,  what  should  follow  these 


Edg.  Do  you  bui^  yourself  with  that! 

Edm.  I  promise  you,  the  effects  he  writes  of 
succeed  unhappily;  as  of  unnaturalness  between 
the  child  and  the  parent;  death,  dearth,  disso- 
lotioDs  of  ancient  amities;  divisions  in  state, 
menaces  and  maledictions  against  king  and  no- 
Ues;  needless  diffidences,  banishment  of  friends, 
dissipation  of  cohorts,  nuptial  breaches,  and  I 
know  not  what 

Edg,  How  long  have  you  been  a  sectary  as- 
tronomical f 

Edm.  Come,  come ;  when  saw  you  my  father  last! 

Edg.  Why,  the  night  gone  by. 

£i^  Spake  you  with  him?, 

Edg.  Ay,  two  hours  together. 

Edm.  Parted  you  in  good  terms?  found  you 
BO  displeasure  in  him,  by  word  or  countenance? 

Edg.  NoneatalL 

JK^  Bethink  yourself  wherein  you  may  have 
oAnded  him:  and  at  my  entrea^  forbear  his 
piaaeDoe  tin  some  little  time  hath  qualified  the 


beat  of  his  displeasure ;  which  at  this  rnsiaat  so 
rageth  in  him,  that  with  the  mischief  of  your 
person  it  would  scarcely  allay. 

Edg,  Some  villain  hath  done  me  wrong. 

Edm.  That's  my  fear.  I  pray  you  havo  a 
continent  forbearance  till  the  speed  of  bis  rage 
goes  slower;  and,  as  I  say,  retire  with  me  to  my 
lodging,  from  whence  I  will  fitly  bring  you  to 
hear  my  lord  speak.  Pray  you,  go ;  there 's  my 
key. — If  you  do  stir  abroad,  go  armed. 

Edg.  Armed,  brother? 

Edm.  Brother,  I  advise  yon  to  the  best  I 
am  no  honest  man  if  there  be  any  good  meaning 
towards  you:  I  have  told  you  what  I  have  seen 
and  heard  but  fointly :  nothing  liko  the  image 
and  horror  of  it    Pray  you,  away. 

Edg.  Shall  I  hear  firom  you  anon? 

Edm.  I  do  serve  you  in  this  business. — 

[Emi  EnoAB. 
A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble. 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms. 
That  he  suspects  none;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy  I— I  see  the  business. 
Let  me,  if  not  by  birth,  have  lands  by  wit : 
All  with  me 's  meet,  that  I  can  fashion  fit   [  JScsT. 


SckNB  III.— ^  Ro^m  HI  Mtf  DuKB  or  Auabt's 
Pala€e. 

Enter  Goneril  m^  Steward. 

(fM.  Did  my  father  strike  my  gentleman  for 
chiding  of  his  fool? 

Stew.  Kjy  madam. 

Qon.  By  day  and  night  ha  wrongs  me :  every 
hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other. 
That  seU  ui  all  at  odds:  I  '11  not  endure  it: 
His  knights  grow  riotous,  and  himself  upbndds  us 
On  every  trifle. — ^When  he  returns  from  hunting 
I  wUl  not  speak  with  him :  say  I  am  sick. 
If  you  come  slack  of  former  services, 
You  shall  do  well :  the  fault  of  it  I  'U  answer. 

Stew.  He 's  coming,  madam ;  I  hear  him. 

[Home  withm. 

Qen.  Put  on  what  weary  n^ligence  you  please, 
You  and  your  fellows;   I'd  have  it  come  to 

question: 
If  he  dislike  it,  let  him  to  my  sister. 
Whose  mind  and  mine  I  know  in  that  are  one, 
Not  to  be  overruled.    Idle  old  man, 
That  still  would  manage  those  authorities 
That  he  bath  given  away ! — Now,  by  my  life, 
Old  fools  are  babes  again ;  and  must  be  used 
With  checks,  as  flatteries,— when  they  are  seen 

abused. 
Remember  what  I  have  said. 
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Slew,  Very  well,  mtdaiv 

Gon,  And  let  his  knighti  have  colder  feoki 
among  you : 
What  grows  of  it,  no  matter :  advue  your  fellow*  so. 
I  would  breed  from  hence  oceasiona,  and  I  shall, 
That  I  may  speak. — ^I  '11  write  straight  to  my  atster, 
To  hold  my  very  ooone.^^Prepare  €or  dinner. 


Scene  I  V.->^  fftdl  m  tie  mmu. 

Enter  Kkmt,  dkffuUed, 
JTm^  If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow, 
Thsi  £an  my  spee<^  difihse,  my  good  intent 
May  c»nry  through  itself  to  that  full  vanm 
For  which  I  raved  my  likenessw— -Now,  banished 

K«nt, 
If  thou  eaust  serve  where  thou  dost  stand  conr 

demnedf 
(So  may  U  come !)  jthy  master,  whom  thou  kw*Bt, 
Shafi  find  thee  M  of  labours. 

Horm   ufUhm,      ^nidr    Lear,    Knights,    and 
Attendants. 

Lear.  Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner :  go, 
gat  It  ready.  {^ExU  an  Attendant  J — How  now ; 
what  art  thouf 

Keni,  A  man,  sir. 

Lear.  What^  dost  thou  profess  ?  what  wouldst 
thou  with  us? 

Keni,  I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem ; 
to  serve  him  truly  that  will  put  me  in  trust ;  to 
love  him  that  is  honest ;  to  converse  with  him 
that  is  wisa  and  says  little;  to  fear  judgment; 
to  fight  when  I  cannot  choose ;  and  to  eat  no  fish. 

Lear.  What  art  thou? 

Kent.  A  very  honest*hearted  fellow,  and  as 
poor  as  the  King. 

Lear.  If  thou  be  as  poor  for  a  subject  as  he  is 
for  a  king,  thou  art  poor  enough.  What  wouldst 
thou? 

Kent.  Service. 

Lear.  Who  wouldst  thou  serve? 

Keni.  You. 

Lear.  Dost  thou  know  me,  fellow? 

Kent.  No,  sir;  but  you  have  that  in  your 
countenance  which  I  would  fain  call  master. 

Lear.  What's  that? 

Kent.  Authority. 

Lear.  What  services  canst  than  do  ? 

Kent.  I  can  keep  honest  counsel,  ride,  run, 
mar  a  curious  tale  in  telling  it,  and  deliver  a 
l^n  message  bluntly :  that  which  ordinary  men 
aro  fit  for,  I  am  qualified  in ;  and  the  best  of  me 
is  diligence. 

Lear»  How  old  art  thou? 


Kent.  Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a  womau  ^iir 
singing ;  nor  ao  old  to  dote  on  her  for  anything. 
I  have  years  on  my  back  forty-eight. 

Lear,  Follow  me;  thou  shalt  serve  me;  if  I 
Hke  thea  no  worse  after  dinner^  I  will  not  part 
from  thee  yet. — Dinner,  ho,  dinner ! — ^Wbere  's 
my  knave ;  my  fool.  Go  you,  and  call  my  fool 
hither. 

JBnier  Steward. 
Tou,  yon,  sirrahi  where 's  my  daughter? 

Stew.  So  pleaaa  you, —  lExiL 

Lear.  What  says  the  fellow  tiiero  ?  Call  the 
elotpoll  back.^ Where 's  my  fool,  ho?— I  think 
the  world 's  asleep. — How,  now ;  whero  *s  diat 
mongrel? 

Kniffht.  He  says,  my  lord,  ymir  daughter  is 
not  well. 

Lear.  Why  came  not  die  8la;ve  back  to  me 
when  I  called  him  ? 

Kniffht.  Sir,  he  answered  me  in  the  roundest 
manner,  he  would  not 

Lear.  He  would  not! 

Knight.  My  lord,  I  know  not  what  the  matter 
is;  but,  to  my  judgment,  your  highness  is  not 
entertained  with  that  ceremonious  affection  as 
you  were  wont :  there 's  a  great  abatement  of 
kindness  appears,  as  well  in  the  general  depen- 
dents as  in  the  duke  hunself  also,  and  your 
daughter. 

Lear,  Ha  I  sayst  thou  so  ? 

Knight.  I  beseech  you  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if 
I  be  mistaken ;  for  my  duty  cannot  be  sflent 
when  I  think  your  highness  is  wronged. 

Lear.  Thou  but  rememberest  me  of  mine  own 
conception :  I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neg- 
lect of  late:  which  I  have  rather  blamed  as 
mine  own  jealous  curiosity,  than  as  a  very  pre- 
tence and  purpose  of  unkindness.  I  wilt  look 
further  into 't — But  whero 's  my  fool?  I  have 
not  seen  him  this  two  days. 

Knight.  Since  my  young  lady's  going  into 
France,  sir,  the  fool  hath  much  pined  away. 

Lear.  No  more  of  that;  I  have  noted  it  well 
— Go  you,  and  tell  my  daughter  I  would  speak 
with  her. — Go  you,  call  hither  my  fool. 

Re- enter  Steward. 

0,  you,  sir,  you  shr,  come  you  hither.    Who  am 

1,  sir? 

Stew.  My  lady's  father. 

Lear.  My  lady's  father!  my  lord's  knave: 
you  whoreson  dog !  you  slave !  you  cur ! 

Stew.  I  am  none  of  this,  my  lord :  I  beseech 
you  pardon  me. 

Lear.  Do  you  bandy  looks  with  me,  ron 
rascal?  [Strikine  eim* 

Stew.  1 11  not  be  struck,  my  lord. 
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KenL  Nor  tripped  neither,  you  base  football 
player.  [Tripping  up  hi$  heels, 

Lear.  I  tbank  thee,  fellow :  thou  servest  me, 
and  I  '11  love  thee. 

Kent,  Come,  sir,  arise,  away :  I  '11  teach  you 
differences :  away,  away.  If  you  will  measure 
your  lubber's  length  again,  tarry ;  but  away :  go 
to.    Have  you  wisdom  ?  so. 

[Pushing  the  Steward  out. 

Lear,  Now,  my  friendly  knave,  I  thank  thee : 
there 's  earnest  of  thy  service. 

[Givina  Kent  money. 

Enter  Fool. 

FooL  Let  me  hire  him  too : — here's  my  cox- 
comb. [Giving  Kent  his  cap, 
Lear,  How  now,  my  pretty  knave ;  bow  dost  thou? 
FooL  Sirrah,,  you  were  best  take  my  coxcomb. 


Kent,  Why,  fbolf 

Fool,  Why?  for  taking  one's  part  that  ia  out 
of  favour.  Nay,  an  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the 
wind  sits,  thou  'It  catoh  cold  ahortly :  thore,  take 
my  coxcomb.  Why,  this  fellow  has  banished 
two  of  his  daughters,  and  did  the  third  a  bless- 
ing against  his  will :  if  thou  follow  him,  thou  must 
needs  wear  my  coxcomb — How  now,  nunclet 
'Would  I  had  two  coxcombs,  and  two  daughters. 

Le€tr,  Why,  my  boy  f 

Fool,  If  I  gave  them  all  my  living,  I  'd  keep 
my  coxcombs  myself.  There 's  mine :  beg  an- 
other of  thy  daughters. 

Lear,  Take  heed,  sirrah :  the  whip. 

FooL  Truth 's  a  dog  that  must  to  kennel :  he 
must  be  whipped  out,  when  Lady,  the  bracli^ 
may  stand  by  the  fire  and  stink. 

Lear,  A  pestilent  gall  to  me ! 
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FwiL  Sirrah,  1 11  teaek  thee  a  speech. 

Ltar,  Do. 

Fool,  Markit,nunde: — 

Have  more  than  thou  skewest, 
Speak  lets  than  thou  knowest, 
Lend  lest  than  thou  owest, 
Ride  more  than  thou  ^oest, 
Leant  nMre  than  iheu  trowest, 
Set  less  than  thou  throwest ; 
Leare  thy  drink  and  thy  wkore. 
And  keep  in-a-door, 
And  thou  shalt  have  more 
Than  two  tens  to  a  score. 
Lear.  Thit  is  nothing,  fooL 
Fool.  Then  'tis  Hke  the  breath  of  an  unfee*4 
lawyer :  you  gave  me  iMthing  for 't    Can  you 
make  no  use  of  nothing,  irancle? 

Lear,  Why,  no,  boy :  nothing  can  be  made 
out  of  nothing. 

FooL  Pr'ydiee,  tell  him,  so  much  the  rent  of 
bis  land  comes  to :  he  will  not  beliere  a  fool. 

Lear.  A  bitter  fool  I  C^^  ^""»- 

FooL  Doet  thou  know  the  difference,  my  boy, 
between  a  bitter  Mi  and  a  sweet  fool  f 
Lemr.  No,  lad :  teach  me. 
Fool.  That  lord  that  counselled  thee 
To  gire  away  thy  land. 
Come,  |dace  him  here  by  me, — 

Or  do  thou  for  him  standi 
The  sweet  and  bitter  fool 
Will  presently  appear ; 
The  one  in  motley  here, 
The  other  found  out  therel 
Lear.  Doet  thou  call  me  fool,  boy  t 
FooL  All  thy  other  titles  thou  hast  given  away : 
that  thou  wast  bom  with. 
Keni.  This  is  not  altogether  fool,  my  lord. 
FooL  No,  'faith,  lords  and  great  men  will  not 
let  me;  if  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  they  would 
have  part  on 't :  and  ladies,  too,  they  will  not 
let  me  have  all  fool  to  myself ;  they  11  be  snatch- 
ing.— Give  me  an  egg,  nuncle,  and  I  '11  give 
thee  two  cvowns. 
Lear.  What  two  crowns  shall  they  bef 
FooL  Why,  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i'the 
middle,  and  eat  up  the  meat,  the  two  crowns  of 
the  egg.    When  ihou  clovest  thy  crown  i'  the 
middle,  and  gavest  away  both  parts,  thou  borest 
thine  ass  on  thy  back  over  the  dirt :  thou  hadst 
Httle  wit  in  diy  bald  crown,  when  thou  gavest 
thy  golden  one  away.    If  1  speak  like  myself  in 
this,  let  hun  be  whipped  that  first  finds  it  so. 
Sinffg. 
Fools  hid  ne'er  lest  graee  in  a  year; 
For  wise  men  are  grown  foppish ; 
And  know  not  how  their  wiu  to  wear, 
Their  mannert  are  to  apith. 


Lear.  When  were  you  wont  to  be  so  Ml  of 
songs,  sirrah? 

Fooi,  I  have  used  it,  nuncle,  ever  since  thou 
madest  thy  daughters  thy  mother:  for  when 
thou  gavest  them  the  ved,  and  putt'st  down  thine 
own  breeches. 


Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep, 

And  I  for  sorrow  nmg, 
That  such  a  king  should  play  bo-peep, 
And  go  the  fools  among. 
Ft'y  thee,  nuncle,  keep  a  sdioolmaster  that  can 
teach  thy  fool  to  Ue :  I  would  foin  learn  to  lie. 
Lear  If  you  lie,  sirrah,  well  have  you  whipped. 
FooL  I  marvel  what  kin  thou  and  thy  daugh- 
ters are :  they  '11  have  me  whipped  for  speaking 
true,  thou  'It  have  me  whipped  for  lying;  and 
sometimes  I  am  whipped  for  holding  my  peace. 
I  had  rather  be  any  kind  of  thing  than  a  fool: 
and  yet  I  would  not  be  thee,  nuncle ;  thou  hast 
pared  thy  wit  o'  both  sides,  and  left  nothing  in 
the  middle.    Here  comes  one  o'  Hke  parings. 

Enter  Gorbril. 
Lear.  How  now,  daughter,  what  makes  that 
Itontlet  on  ?    Methinks  you  are  too  much  of  late 
i'  the  frown. 

Fool.  Thou  wast  a  pretty  fellow  when  thou 
liadst  no  need  to  care  for  her  firowning :  now 
thou  art  an  O  without  a  figure.  I  am  better 
than  thou  art  now :  I  am  a  fool ;  thou  art  no- 
thing.—Yes,  forsooth,  I  wiU  bold  my  tongue; 
so  your  face  [7b  Goneril]  bids  me,  though  you 
say  nothing.    Mum,  mum : 

He  that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  cmm^ 
Weary  of  all,  shall  want  some. — 
That 's  a  shealed  peascod.      IPomUng  to  Lear. 
Gon.  Not  only,  sur,  this  your  all-licensed  fool. 
But  other  of  your  insolent  retinue 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel;  l>iieaking  forth 
In  rank  and  not-to-be-endurM  riots.    Sir, 
I  had  thought,  by  making  this  well  known  unto 

you, 
To  have  found  a  safe  redress;  1>ut  now  grow 

fearfol. 
By  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done. 
That  jou  protect  this  course,  and  put  it  on 
By  your  allowance :  which  if  you  should,  the  fault 
Would  not  'scape  censure,  nor  the  redresses  sleep; 
Which,  in  the  tender  of  a  wholesome  weal. 
Might  in  their  working  do  you  that  offence, 
Which  else  were  shame,  that  then  necessity 
Will  call  discreet  proceeding. 
FooL  For  you  trow,  nuncle. 
The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long^ 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young. — 
So  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling. 
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S^tat.  Arejottonr  daugdterf 

iMnu  Cone,  sir,  I  would  you  would  make  uie 
of  that  good  wisdom  whereof  I  know  you  are 
limght ;  and  put  away  these  dispositions,  which 
of  late  transform-  you  from  what  you  rightly  are. 

FooL  May  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart 
draws  the  horse? — Whoop,  Jug  I  I  love  thee. 

Jkor.  Does  any  here  know  me? — ^Why  this  is 
not  Lemr:  does  Lear  walk  thus?  speak  thusf 
Where  are  his  eyes?  Either  his  notion  weakens, 
or  Us  dSseemings  are  lethargied.— ^Sleeping  or 
waking ?-^Ha(  sure  'tis  not  so.»-Who  is  it  that 
can  teU  me  who  I  am  ?-^-Lear's  shadow?  1  would 
leant  thai ;  for  hy  the  marks  of  sorereignty, 
knowledge,  and  reason,  I  should  he  false  per- 
suaded I  had  daughters— 

/W.  Which  they  will  make  an  ohedient  father. 

Zeor.  Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman? 

Gen.  Come,  sir ; 
This  admiration  is  much  o*  the  favour 
Of  odier  your  new  pranks.   I  do  heseeoh.  you 
To  understand  my  purposee  aright  ^ 
As  yon  are  old  and  ret  erend,  you  should  be  wise : 
Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  squires ; 
Men  so  disordered,  so  dehaoched  and  hold, 
That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 
Shews  like  a  riotous  inn :  epicurism  and  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel 
Than  agraced  palace.  The  shame  itself  doth  speak 
For  instant  remedy :  be  then  desired 
By  her  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs, 
A  little  to  disquantity  your  train : 
And  the  remainder  that  shall  still  depend. 
To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age, 
And  know  themselves  and  you. 

Lear,  Darkness  and  devils  !-^ 

Saddle  my  horsee;  call  my  train  togethevi-^ 
Degenerate  bastard !  1 11  not  trouble  thee : 
Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 

(Ton.  You  strike  my  people;  and  your  disor- 
dered rabble 
Make  servants  of  thoir  betters. 

Enter  Albant. 
Lear,  Woe,  that  too  late  repents ! — 0,  aiv,  are 
you  oome? 
Is  it  your  will?  \To  Albany.]  Speak,  sir. — Pre- 
pare my  horses. — 
Ingntitade  1  thou  marble-hearted  fiend. 
More  hideous,  when  thou  shew'st  thee  in  a  child. 
Than  the  searmonster  I 
Alb.  Pray>  nri  be  patient, 

Lear.  Detested  kite  I  thouliest:  [TbGowBaii" 
My  tnun  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts, 
That  an  particulars  of  duty  know. 
And  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worships  of  their  name. — O  most  small  fault, 


How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  shew ! 
Which,  like  an  engine,  wrenched  my  frame  of 

nature 
From  the  fixed  place ;  drew  from  my  heart  aO  love, 
And  added  to  the  gall.   O  Lear,  Lear,  Lear  I 
Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in, 

{Siriiang  kU  head. 
And  thy  dear  judgment  out  1-^Go,  go,  my  people. 

Aib,  My  lord,  1  am  gufltless^  as  I  am  ignorant 
Of  what  halh  moved  you. 

Lear.  It  may  be  so,  my  lord. — 

Hear,  nature,  hear;  dear  goddess,  hear!-* 
Suspend  thy  purpose,  if  thou  didst  intend 
To  make  tlds  creature  fiiiitlull 
Into  her  womb  convey  sterility  ( 
Dry  vsp  in  her  the  organs  of  increase ; 
And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to-  honour  her  I   If  she  must  teem, 
Create  her  ohUd  of  spleen ;  that  it  may  live. 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatured  torment  to  her  \ 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  <^  youth ; 
With  cadent  tears  first  channels  in  her  cheeks; 
Turn  all  her  mother's  pains  and  benefits 
To  laughter  and  contempt :  that  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  1— Away,  away !  [Exit, 

Alb.  Now,  gods  that  we  adore,  whereof  comes 
this? 

Gan.  Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  the  cause; 
But  let  his  disposition  have  that  scope 
That  dotage  gives  it 

Mi^^enter  Liar. 
Lear.  What,  fifty  of  my  followers  at  a  clap! 
Within  a  fortnight  I 
Alb.  What's  the  matter,  sir? 
Lear.  I  '11  tell  thee :— Life  and  death  1  I  am 
ashamed 
That  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus : 

ITo  GoNBRIIi. 

That  these  hot  tears,  which  break  from  me  per- 
force. 
Should  make  diee  worth  them. — Blasts  and  fc^gs 

upon  thee  1 
Tlie  untented  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee ! — Old  fond  eyes, 
Beweep  this  cause  again,  I  '11  pluck  you  out, 
And  cast  you,  with  the  waters  that  you  lose. 
To  temper  clay. — Ha!  is  it  come  to  this? 
Let  it  be  so : — ^yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 
Who  I  am  sure  is  kind  and  comfortable : 
When  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She  11  flay  thy  wolfish  visage.    Thou  ^alt  find 
That  1 11  resume  the  shape  which  thou  dost  think 
I  have  cast  off  for  ever ;  thou  shalt,  I  warrant  thee. 
lExeuni  Liar,  Kbmt,  and  Attendantik 
Gofi.  Do  you  mark  that,  my  lord? 
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jllb.  I  cannot  be  so  partial,  Goneril, 
To  the  great  love  I  bear  you, —  . 

Gon.  Pray  you,  content — What,  Oswald,  hoi— 
You,  sir,  more  knare  than  fool,  after  your  master. 

ITo  Hu  FooL 
Foci,  Nuncle  Lear,  nuncle  Lear,  tarry ;  take 
the  fed  with  thee. 

A  fox,  when  one  has  caught  her, 
And  such  a  daughter. 
Should  sure  to  the  slaughter, 
If- my  cap  would  buy  a  halter: 
So  the  fool  follows  aftor.  [EMt. 

G<m,  This  man  hath  had  good  co«msel!--^A 
hundred  knights ! 
Tis  politic  and  safe  to  let  him  keep 
AtpointahwidredknighUl   Yes,  that  on  every 

dream, 
Each  buz,  each  fancy,  each  comfiaint,  dislike, 
He  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers, 
And  hold  our  lives  in  mercy. — Oswald,  I  say! 
Alb,  Wdl,  you  may  fear  too  far. 
Gan,  Safer  than  trust  too  far. 
Let  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear, 
Not  fear  still  to  be  taken.    I  know  his  heart: 
What  he  hath  uttered  I  have  writ  my  sister: 
If  she  sustain  him  and  his  hundred  knights. 
When  I  have  shewed  the  unfitness,— How  now, 
Oswald? 

Enter  Steward. 

What,  have  you  writ  that  letter  to  my  sister? 

Stew.  Ay,  madam. 

Gon.  Take  you  some  company,  and  away  to 
horse: 
Inform  her  full  of  my  particular  fear; 
And  thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  own, 
As  may  compact  it  more.     Get  you  gone ;    • 
And  hasten  your  return.    [^ExU  Steward.]— No, 

no,  my  lord. 
This  milky  gendeness  and  course  of  yours. 
Though  I  condemn  it  not,  yet,  under  pardon. 
You  are  much  more  attasked  for  want  of  wisdom 
Than  praised  for  harmful  mildness. 

Alb,  How  far  your  eyes  may  pierce  I  cannot 
teU: 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what 's  well. 

Gofi.  Nay,  then,— 

Alb.  Weil,  well;  the  event  lExwrU. 


•Scene  Y. --Court  before  the 

EnUer  Lbae,  Kent,  and  FooL 
Lear,  Go  you  before  to  Gloster  with  these 
letters:  acquaint  my  daughter  no  further  with 
anything  you  know  than  comes  from  her  de- 


mand out  of  the  letter.  If  your  diligenoe  be  not 
speedy,  I  shall  be  there  before  you. 

Kent.  1  will  not  ale^  my  lord,  till  I  hsve 
delivered  your  letter.  [EtU. 

FooL  1£  a  man's  brains  were  in  his  heels, 
were 't  not  in  danger  of  kibes! 

Lear,  Ay,  boy. 

FooL  Then,  I  pr'ytbee,  be  laerry;  thy  wit 
shall  not  go  slipshod. 

Lear,  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

FooL  Shalt  see  thy  other  daughter  will  use 
tiiee  kindly :  for  though  she 's  as  like  this  as  a 
mb  is  like  an  apple,  yet  I  can  tell  what  I  can  tell. 

Lear,  Why,  what  canst  thou  tell,  my  boy? 

FooL  She  will  taste  as  like  this  as  a  crab 
does  to  a  crab.-*Thou  canst  tell  why  one's  nose 
stands  i'  the  middle  of  his  face  ? 

Lear.  No. 

FooL  Why,  to  keep  his  eyes  on  either  side  his 
nose:  that  what  a  man  cannot  smell  out,  he 
may  spy  into. 

Lear.  1  did  her  wrong : — 

FooL  Canst  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  his  shell? 

Lear,  No. 

Fool,  Nor  I  neither  :.but  I  can  tell  why  asnail 
has  a  house. 

Lear.  Why? 

FooL  Why,  to  put  his  head  in :  not  to  give  it 
away  to  his  daughters,  and  leave  his  horns  without 
a  case. 

Lear,  I  will  forget  my  nature.— So  kind  a  fa- 
ther !— Be  my  horses  ready  ? 

Fool.  Thy  asses  are  gone  about  'em. — The  rea- 
son why  the  seven  stars  are  no  m<»e  than  seven, 
is  a  pretty  reason. 

Lear.  Because  they  are  not  eight? 

FooL  Yes,  indeed : — ^thou  wouldat  make  a  good 
fooL 

Lear,  To  take  it  again  peiforcel — Monster 
ingratitude  1 

FooL  If  thou  wert  my  fool,  nuncle,  I  'd  have 
thee  beaten  for  being  old  before  thy  time. 

Lear.  How's  that? 

FooL  Thou  shouldst  not  have  been  old  before 
thou  hadst  been  wise. 

Lear,  O  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet 
heaven  1 
Keep  me  in  temper :  a  would  not  be  mai .' 

Enter  Gentleman. 
How  now !     Are  the  horses  reasty  f 
Gent.  Ready,  my  lord. 
Lear.  Come,  boy. 

Fool,  She  that  is  maid  now,  and  langlis  at  my 
departure, 
Shall  not  be  a  maid  long,  unlen  tlua^  be  cat 
shorter.  l^Eaeani, 
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L— ^  Camrt  withm  the  CaatUrftke  Earl 
OF  Glostsr. 


Enter  Ebmund  and  Curan,  meeting, 

Eden,  Save  thee,  Curan. 

Qtr.  Aod  you,  sir.  1  have  been  with  your  fe^ 
ther;  and  given  him  notice  that  the  Duke  of 
Cornwall,  and  Regan  his  duchess,  will  be  here 
with  him  to-night 

Edm,  How  comes  diat? 

Gmt.  Nay,*  I  know  not — ^You  have  heard  of 
die  news  abroad?  I  mean  the  whispered  ones, 
tat  they  are  yet  but  ear-kissing  arguments. 

Edm.  Not  I :  'pray  you,  what  are  they  ? 

Cur,  Have  you  heard  of  no  likely  wars  toward, 
'twixt  the  Dukes  of  Cornwall  and  Albany  ? 

Edm,  Not  a  word. 

Cur,  You  may,  then,  In  time.  Fare  you  well, 
■ir.  lExU, 

Edm.  The  duke  be  here  to-night !  The  better; 
best: 
This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business. 
My  father  hath  set  guard  to  take  my  brother ; 
And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queazy  question, 
Which  I  must  act  Briefness  and  fortune  work ! — 
Brother,  a  word :  descend. — Brother,  I  say : 

Enter  Edgar. 

My  faiher  watches. — O  sir,  fly  this  place : 
Intelligence  is  given  where  you  are  hid ; 
You  have  now  the  good  advanti^e  of  the  night — 
Have  you  not  spoken  'gainst  the  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall? 
He 's  coming  hither ;  now,  i'  the  night,  i'  the  haste, 
And  Regan  with  him.     Have  you  nothing  said 
Upon  hb  partji  'gainst  the  Duke  of  Albany? 
Advise  yovursell 


Edg,  I  am  sure  on 't,  not  a  word, 

Edm,  I  hear  my  father  coming : — Pardon  ma: 
In  cunning  I  must  draw  my  sword  upon  you : 
Draw :  seem  to  defend  yourself:  now  quit  yoa 

well.— 
Yield ;  come  before  my  father :  light,  ho,  here  t— 
Fly,  brother. — ^Torches!  torches  I — So,  fare  well — 

[EMt  Edgar. 
Some  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 

[  Wounde  hie  arm. 
Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour:    I  have  seen 

drunkards 
Do  more  than  this  in  sport — ^Father!  father! 
Stop,  stop !  No  help  ? 

Enter  Gloster  and  Servants,  with  terchee, 

Glo,  Now,  Edmund,  where 's  the  villain? 

Edm,  Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp 
sword  out, 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon 
To  stand  his  auspicious  mistress : — 

Glo,  But  where  is  he  ? 

Edm,  Look,  sir,  I  bleed. 

Glo,  Where  is  the  villain,  Edmund  ? 

Edm,  Fled  this  way,  sir.  When  by  no  means 
he  could, — 

Glo,  Pursue  him,  ho !  Go  after. — [£da/  Servant 
By  no  means,  what? 

Edm,  Persuade  me  to  the  murder  of  your 
lordship ; 
But  that  I  told  him,  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  did  all  their  thunders  bend ; 
Spoke  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  the  father : — Sir,  in  fine. 
Seeing  how  loathly  opposite  I  stood 
To  his  unnatural  purpose,  in  fell  motiea, 
With  his  prepared  sword,  he  charges  home 
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My  unprorided  body,  lanced  mxDe  aim . 
Bat  when  be  saw  my  best  alarumed  spirits. 
Bold  in  the  quarrel's  right,  roused  to  the  eneovnter. 
Or  whether  ghasted  by  the  noise  I  made, 
FuU  suddenly  he  fled. 

G/o.  Let  him  fly  far : 

Hot  IB  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncanght; 
And  found,  despatch.  The  noble  duke  my  master. 
My  worthy  arch  and  patron,  comes  to-night : 
By  his  authority  I  will  proclaim  it 
That  be  which  finds  him  shall  deserve  our  thanks, 
Bringing  the  murderous  coward  to  the  stake : 
He  that  conceals  him,  death. 

Edm.  When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent, 
And  found  him  pight  to  do  it,  with  curst  speech 
I  threatened  to  discoyer  him :  he  replied, 
**  Thou  unpOBsessing  bastard  I  dost  thou  think. 
If  I  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth,  in  thee, 
Make  thy  words  faithed?  No :  what  should  I  deny 
(As  this  1  would ;  ay,  though  thou  didst  produce 
My  very  character),  I  'd  turn  it  all 
To  thy  suggestion,  plot,  and  damned  practice: 
And  diou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world. 
If  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  death 
Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spurs 
To  make  thee  seek  it" 

Gh,  Strong  and  fastened  villain  I 

Wc^d  he  deny  his  letter? — ^I  never  got  him. 

[TrumpeU  within. 
Hark,  the  duke's  trumpets !  I  know  not  why  he 

comes. — 
All  ports  1 11  bar ;  the  villain  shall  not  'seape : 
The  duke  must  grant  me  that  Besides,  his  picture 
I  will  send  fiur  and  near,  that  all  the  kingdom 
May  have  due  note  of  him :  and  of  my  land, 
Loyal  and  natural  boy,  1 11  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  capable. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  and  Attendants. 

Com,  How  now,  my  noble  friend?   since  I 
came  hither 
(Which  I  can  call  but  now),  I  have  heard  strange 
news. 
Reg,  If  it  be  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too 
short 
Which  can  pursue  the  ofiender.    How  dost,  my 
lord? 
Glo,  O,  madam,  my  old  heart  is  cracked;  it's 

cracked  1 
Beg.  What,  did  my  father's  godson  seek  your 
life! 
He,  whom  my  father  named?  your  Edgar  I 
Oio.  O  lady,  lady,  shame  would  have  it  hid  I 
Reg,  Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous 
knights 
That  tend  upon  my  father? 


Glo,  I  knownot,  madam :  'tis  too  bad,  too  bad. 

Edm,  Yes,  madam,  he  was  (tf  that  consort 

Reg,  No  marvel,  then,  though  he  were  ill 
afiected: 
'Tis  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  death, 
To  have  the  waste  and  spoil  of  his  revenues. 
I  have  this  present  evening  from  my  sister 
Been  well  informed  of  them;    and  with  such      | 

cautions. 
That,  if  they  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house, 
I  '11  not  be  there. 

Com,  Nor  I,  assure  thee,  Regan. — 

Edmund,  I  hear  that  you  have  shewn  your  father 
A  childlike  ofllce. 

Edm,  It  was  my  duty,  sir. 

Glo,  He  did  bewray  his  practice ;  and  received      j 
This  hurt  you  see,  striving  to  apprehend  him. 

Com,  Is  he  pursued? 

Glo,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Com,  If  he  be  taken,  he  shall  never  more 
Be  feared  of  doing  harm :  make  your  own  purpose 
How  in  my  strength  you  please. — For  you, 

Edmund, 
Whose  virtue  and  obedience  doth  this  instant 
So  much  commend  itself,  you  shaH  be  ours : 
Natures  of  such  deep  trust  we  shall  much  need: 
You  we  first  seize  on. 

Edm,  I  shall  serve  you,  sir. 

Truly,  however  else. 

Glo,  For  him  I  thank  your  grace. 

Com.  You  know  not  why  we  came  to  visit  you,— 

Beg.  Thus  out  of  season;    threading  dark- 
eyed  night 
Occasions,  noble  Gloster,  of  some  poize, 
Wherein  we  must  have  use  of  your  advice : — 
Our  father  he  hath  writ,  so  hath  our  sister. 
Of  differences,  which  I  best  thought  it  fit 
To  answer  from  our  home :  the  several  messengers 
From  hence  attend  despatch.  Our  good  old  friend, 
Lay  comforts  to  your  bosom ;  and  bestow 
Your  needfril  counsel  to  our  business, 
Which  craves  the  instant  use. 

Glo.  I  serve  you,  madam : 

Your  graces  are  right  welcome.  lExeunt, 


Scene  Ih-^Before  Gloster's  Castle, 

Enter  Kent  and  Steward,  teveraUy. 
Stew,  Good  dawning  to  thee,  friend:  art  ai 

the  house? 
Kent,  Ay. 

Stew,  Where  may  we  set  our  horses? 
Kent,  I 'the  mire. 

Stew,  Pr'y  thee,  if  thou  love  me,  tell  m«. 
Kent.  I  love  thee  not 
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Acv.  Wbjy  Uien  I  care  not  for  thee. 

KekL  If  I  had  thee  in  Lipsbur}'  pinfold,  I 
vodd  make  thee  care  for  me. 

Stew.  MThy.  doat  thou  use  me  thus!  I  know 
thee  not. 

JTeni.  Fellow,  I  know  thee. 

Stem.  What  dost  thou  know  me  for  f 

Kemi.  A  knare;  a  rascal;  an  eater  of  broken 
meats ;  a  base,  proud,  Bhallow,  beggarly,  three- 
nitedy  hundred-pound,  filthy  worsted-stocking 
blare;  a  lily-liTered,  action-taking  knave;  a 
wboceaoOy  glaas-gazing,  superservieeable,  finical 
rogoe;  one-trunk-inheriting  slave;  one  that 
vooidst  he  a  bawd,  in  way  of  good  service ;  and 
ait  nothing  hut  the  composition  of  a  knave, 
beggar,  coward,  pander,  and  the  son  and  heir  of 
a  mongrel  hitch:  one  whom  I  will  beat  into 
daBMtons  whining,  if  thou  deniest  the  least 
Sf  liable  of  thy  addition. 

Siew.  Why,  what  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou, 
tbos  to  rail  on  one  that  is  neither  known  of  thee, 
■or  ksova  thee ! 

Rod.  What  a  braxen-iaced  varlet  art  thou,  to 
deny  thou  know'st  me  I  Is  it  two  days  ago  since 
I  temped  up  thy  heels  and  beat  thee,  before  the 
king?  Draw,  you  rogue;  for,  though  it  be  night, 
&e  Bwoai  ahines :  I  li  make  a  sop  o'the  moon- 
ihaie  of  joo.  Draw,  you  whoreson  cullionly 
bszber-moDger ;  draw.         [Drawing  his  iwcrd. 

Sum.  Away ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee. 

Int.    Draw,  yon  rascal:    you  come  with 

WtlsB  sgainat  the  king,  and  take  vanity  the 

pi^ppet's  part  against  ike  royidty  of  her  father. 

Dtsv,  you  rogue,  or  I'll  so  carbonado  your 

AsnW,     draw,  you  rascal :  come  your  ways. 

Stem.  Help,  ho!  murder  I  help  I 

KemL,  Strike,  you  dave:  stand,  rogue,  stand: 
yoQ  neat  aUve,  strike  I  IBeatmg  him. 

Stem.  Help,  ho!  murder;  murder! 

Emter  Eomums,  Cornwall,  Rigan,  Glostbr, 
and  Servants. 

Etbm.  How  now?  What's  the  matter!— Part! 

JTatf.  With  yon,  goodman  boy,  if  you  please : 
eome,  I H  fleah  you ;  come  on,  young  master. 

Glo,  Weapons!  arms!  What's  the  matter  heref 

Com.  Keep  peace,  upon  your  lives : 
He  dies  that  strikes  again.     What  b  the  matter? 

Reg,  The  messengers  from  our  sister  and  the 
king. 

Com.  What  is  your  dliference?  speak. 

Stem.  I  am  scarce  in  breath,  ray  lord. 

Keni.  No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirred  your 
valiKir.  Tou  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims 
in  Aee :  a  tailor  made  thee. 

Corn.  Thou  art  a  strange  fellow :  a  tailor  make 
amanf 


KefU.  Ay,  a  tailor,  sir:  a  stone-cutter  or  a 
painter  could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though 
they  had  been  but  two  hours  at  the  trade. 
Com.  Speak  yet,  how  grew  your  quarrel? 
Siew.  This  ancient  ruffian,  sir,  whose  life  I 
have  spared 
At  suit  of  his  grey  beard, — 

Kent.  Thou  whoreson  zed !  thou  unnecessary 
letter  I — My  lord,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I 
will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and 
daub  the  wall  of  a  jakes  with  him. — Spare  may 
grey  beard,  you  wagtail  1 

Com.  Peace,  sirrah  f 
You  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence? 
Kent.  Yes,  sfar ;  but  anger  has  a  privilege. 
Com.  Why  art  thou  angry? 
Kent.  That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a 
sword, 
Who  wears  no  honesty.  Such  smiling  rogues  as 

these. 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atwain 
Which  are  too  intrinse  t' unloose :  smooth  every 

passion 
That  in  the  natures  of  their  lords  rebels ; 
Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods ; 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 
As  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  foUowingw— 
A  plague  upon  your  epileptie  visage! 
Smfle  you  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool? 
Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 
I  'd  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot 
Com,  What,  art  thou  mad,  old  fellow 
Gh,  How  fell  you  out? 

Say  that. 

Kent.  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave. 

Com.  Why  dost  thou  call  hun  knave?  What  'i 

his  offence  ? 
Kent.  His  countenance  likes  me  not. 
Com.  No  more,  perchance,  does  mine,  or  his. 

or  hers. 
Kent.  Sir,  'tis  my  occupation  to  be  plain : 
I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time 
Than  stands  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see 
Before  me  at  this  instant 

Com.  This  is  some  fellow 

Who,  having  been  praised  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature. — He  cannot  flatter,  he . 
An  honest  mind  and  plain ;  he  must  speak  truth  t 
An  they  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  he 's  plain^- 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this 

plainness 
Harbour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends 
That  twenty  silly  ducking  observants. 
That  stretch  thebr  duties  nicely. 
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Kent.  Sir»  in  good  sooth,  in  sincere  verity, 
Under  the  allowance  of  your  grand  aspect, 
Whose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire 
On  flickering  Phoehus'  front, — 

Com.  What  mean'st  by  this  ? 

Kent.  To  go  out  of  my  dialect,  which  you 
discommend  so  much.  I  know,  sir,  I  am  no 
flatterer :  he  that  beguiled  you  in  a  plain  accent, 
was  a  plain  knave;  which  for  my  part  I  will 
not  be,  though  I  should  win  your  di^leasure  to 
entreat  me  to  it. 

Cam.  What  was  the  ofience  you  gave  him? 

Stew.  I  never  gave  him  any. 
It  pleased  the  king  his  master,  very  late, 
To  strike  at  me,  upon  his  misconstruction ; 
When  he,  conjunct  and  flattering  his  displeasure. 
Tripped  me  behind:  being  down,  insuhed,  railed, 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 
That  worthy'd  him,  got  praises  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdued : 
And,  in  the  fleshment  of  this  dread  exploit, 
Drew  on  me  here  again. 

KeiU.  None  of  these  rogues  and  cowards 

But  Ajax  is  their  fool. 

Com.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks,  ho ! 

You   stubborn    ancient  knave,    you   reverent 

braggart, 
We  'U  teach  you — 

Kent.  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn. 

Call  not  your  stocks  for  me :  I  serve  the  king ; 
In  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you : 
You  shall  do  smaU  respect,  shew  too  bold  malice 
Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master, 
Stocking  his  messenger. 

Com,  Fetch  forth  the  stocks : 

As  I  have  life  and  honour,  there  shall  he  sit  till 
noon. 

Eep.  Till  noon !  till  night,  my  lord;  and  all 
night  too. 

Kent.  Why,  madam,  if  I  were  your  father's  dog, 
You  should  not  use  me  so. 

Meff.  Sir,  being  his  knave,  I  will. 

[^Stocks  brought  out. 

Com.  This  is  a  fellow  of  the  self-same  colour 
Our  sister  speaks  of. — Come,  bring  away  the 
stocks. 

Gh.  Let  me  beseech  your  grace  not  to  do  so : 
His  fault  is  much,  and  the  good  king  his  master 
Will  check  him  for  *t ; — ^your  purposed  bw  cor- 
rection 
Is  such  as  basest  and  contemned'st  wretches. 
For  pilferings  and  most  common  trespasses. 
Are  punished  with.    The  king  must  take  it  ill. 
That  he,  so  slightly  valued  in  his  messenger, 
Should  have  him  thus  restrained. 

Com.  I  *ll  answer  that 

Reg.  My  sister  may  receive  it  much  more  worse 


To  have  her  gentleman  abused,  assaulted, 
For  following  her  affairs. — ^Put  in  his  legs. 

[Kent  is  put  m  the  ttoeiL 
Come,  my  good  lord ;  away. 

[^Exeunt  Rboan  and  Cornwall. 
Gh.  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  friend :   'tis  the 
duke's  pleasure. 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Will  not  be  rubbed  nor  stopped.    1 11  entreat 
for  thee. 
Kent.  Pray,  do  not,  sir.    I  have  watched  aud 
travelled  hard  * 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out ;  the  rest  I  '11  whistle. 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels. 
Give  you  good-morrow. 

Gh.  The  duke's  to  blame  in  this:  'twill  be 
ill  taken.  [ExU. 

Kent.  Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  com- 
mon saw ; 
Thoa  out  of  heaven's  benediction  com'ft 
To  the  warm  sun ! — 

Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe, 
That  by  thy  comfortable  beams  I  may 
Peruse  this  letter  !~-Nothing  almost  sees  miracle*. 
But  misery. — I  know  'tis  from  Cordelia; 
Who  hath  most  fortunately  been  informed 
Of  my  obscured  course ;  and  shall  find  time 
From  this  enormous  state, — ^seeking  to  give 
Losses  their  remedies: — ^All  weary  and  o'er- 

watched. 
Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold 
This  shameful  lodging. 

Fortune,  good  night:  smile  once  more;   turn 
thy  wheel !  IHe  tleepi. 


ScEVB  III.— ^  Part  efthe  Heath. 

Enter  Edgar. 
Edg.  I  heard  myself  proclaimed ; 
And,  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree. 
Escaped  the  hunt    No  port  is  free ;  no  place, 
That  guard  and  most  unusual  vigilance 
Does  not  attend  my  taking.  While  I  may  'scape, 
I  will  preserve  myself:  and  am  bethought 
To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  shape 
That  ever  penury,  in  contempt  of  man. 
Brought  near  to  beast    My  face  I  'U  grime  with 

filth; 
Blanket  my  loins ;  elf  all  my  luur  in  knots ; 
And  with  presented  nakedness  outface 
The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky. 
The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices. 
Strike  in  their  numbed  and  mortified  bare  arms, 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary; 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms 
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/borpeldng  riliages,  tbeepcotes  and  mills, 
Sonetime  with    lunatic    bans,    sometime  with 

prayers, 
Enforce  dieir  eharity^^-Poor  Torlygood  I  poor 

'  Tom! 

;    Tkt  'i  somethiog  yet : — Edgar  I  nothing  am. 

I 

bean  lY,^Before  Gloste&'s  CMle. 

<  Enitr  ItEARf  Fool,  4gnd  Gentleman. 

,     Lear.  Tis  strange  that  they  should  so  depart 

from  home, 
I  Asd  Ml  fend  back  mj  messenger. 


Gent.  As  I  learned, 

The  night  before  there  was  no  purpose  in  them 
Of  this  remove. 

Kent.  Hail  to  thee,  noble  master  I 

Lear.  Howl 
Mak'st  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime  ? 

Kent.  No,  my  lord. 

IboL  Ha,  ha ;  look !  he  wears  cruel  garters  t 
Horses  are  tied  by  the  heads ;  dogs  and  bears  by 
the  neck ;  monkies  by  the  loins,  and  men  by  the 
legs :  when  a  man  is  oyer4usty  at  legs,  then  he 
wears  wooden  netheivstocks. 

Lear.  What's  he  that  hath  so  much  thy  place 
mistoo 
To  set  thee  here? 
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JTfiit.  It  is  both  he  and  the ; 

Your  ion  and  daughter. 
Lear,  No. 
Kent.  Yea.  ' 
Lear.  No,  I  say. 
Kent.  I  say,  yea. 
Lear.  No,  no ;  they  would  not. 
Kent.  Yes,  they  have. 
Lear.  By  Jupiter,  I  swear,  no. 
Kent.  By  Juno,  I  swear,  ay. 
Lear.  They  durst  not  do 't ; 
They  could  not,  would  not  do 't :  't  it  worse  than 

murder. 
To  do  upon  respect  such  violent  outrage. 
Resolve  me,  with  all  modest  haste,  which  way 
Thou  mightst  deserve,  or  they  impose,  this  usage. 
Coming  from  us. 

Kent.  My  lord,  when  at  their  home 

I  did  commend  your  highness'  letters  to  tiiem, 
Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  shewed 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  there  a  reeking  post, 
Stewed  in  his  haste,  half  breathless,  panting 

forth. 
From  Goneril  his  mistress,  salutations : 
Delivered  letters,  spite  of  intermission. 
Which  presently  they  read :  on  whose  contents 
They  summoned  up  their  meiny,  straight  took 

horse; 
Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend 
The  leisure  of  their  answer ;  gave  me  cold  looks : 
And  meeting  here  the  other  messenger, 
Whose  welcome  I  perceived  had  poisoned  mine 
(Being  the  very  fellow  that  of  late 
Displayed  so  saucily  against  your  highness). 
Having  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drew : 
He  raised  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries : 
Your  son  and  daughter  found  this  trespasa  worth 
The  shame  which  here  it  suffers* 
Fool  Winter 's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese 
fly  that  way. 
Fathers  that  wear  rags 

Do  make  their  children  blind ; 
But  fathers  that  bear  bags 

Shall  see  their  children  kind. 
Fortune,  that  arrant  whore, 
Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor. — 
But  for  all  this,  thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolours 
for  thy  daughters  as  thou  canst  tell  in  a  year. 
Lear.  O,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward 
my  heart! 
Hjfeterieapaeeh! — Down,  thou  climbing  sorrow, 
Thy  element 's  below  I— Where  is  this  daughter? 
Kent.  With  the  earl,  sir,  here  within. 
Lear.  Follow  me  not : 

Stay  here.  [Egit. 

Oent.  Made  vou  no  more  offence  than  what 
you  speak  of? 


Kent,  None. 
How  chance  the  king  comes  with  so  small  a  tram  9 
FooL  An  ihou  hadst  been  set  i'  ihe  stocks  for 
that  question,  thou  hadst  well  deserved  it. 
Kent.  Why,  fool? 

FooL  We'll  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to 
tedch  thee  there's  no  labouring  in  the  winter. 
All  that  follow  theur  noses  are  led  by  their  eyes, 
but  blind  men ;  and  there 's  not  a  nose  among 
twenty  but  can  smell  him  that 's  stinking.  Let 
go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  nms  down  a 
hill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck  with  following  it :  but 
the  great  one  that  goes  up  the  hill,  let  him  draw 
thee  after.  When  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better 
counsel,  give  me  mine  again :  I  would  have  none 
but  knaves  follow  it,  since  a  fool  |»tves  it 
That  sir  which  serves  and  seeks  for  gain, 

And  follows  but  for  form, 
Will  pack  when  it  begins  to  rain, 
And  leave  thee  in  the  storm. 
But  I  will  tarry ;  the  fool  wQl  stay, 

And  let  the  wise  man  fly : 
The  knave  turns  fool  that  runs  away ; 
The  fool  no  knave,  poidy. 
Kent.  Where  learned  you  this,  fool  ? 
Fool.  Not  i'  the  stocks,  fool. 

Be-^nter  Lbar,  with  Globtbr. 

Lear.  Deny  to  speak  with  me?  They  are  sick; 
they  are  weary ; 
They  have  travelled  hard  to-night  ?  Mere  fetches; 
The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  off  1 
Fetch  me  a  better  answer. 

Olo.  My  dear  lord, 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke ; 
How  unremovable  and  fixed  he  is 
In  hia  own  course. 

Zeor.Vengeance !  plague !  death  I  eonfVision  !— 
Fiery  1  what  quality  ?— Why,  Gloater,  Gloster, 
I  'd  speak  with  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  and  his 
wife. 
QIo.  Well,  my  good  lord,  I  have  informed 

them  so. 
Lear.  Informed  them !    Dost  thou  understand 

me,  man  ? 
Olo.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
Lear.  The  king  would  speak  with  Cornwall : 
the  dear  father 
Would  with  his  daughter  speak ;  conmiands  her 

service: 
Are  they  informed  of  this?— My  breath  and 

blood! 
Fiery  I  tne  fiery  duke  I— Tell  the  hot  duke,  that— 
No,  but  not  yet : — may  be  he  is  not  well : 
Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  office 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound :  we  are  nut  our- 
selves, 
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UMtaae^  being  oppressed,  oommaads  the 
mind 
To  snffier  with  the  body.    I  'U  forbear ; 
And  am  fiidlen  out  with  mj  more  headier  wiU, 
To  take  the  indisposed  and  sickly  fit 
Fm  4h«  aaond  man. — Death  on  my  statei  where- 
fore ILookmg  on  Kent. 
Should  he  ait  here  t    This  act  persuades  me 
That  thia  remotioa  of  the  duke  and  her 
b  piaeCice  only.    Give  me  my  servant  forth : 
Go^  tdl  the  duke  and  his  wife  I  'd  speak  with  them, 
Nov,  preaently :  bid  them  come  forth  and  hear  me, 
Or  at  their  chamber  door  I  'U  beat  the  drum 
nU  it  cry— «  Sleep  to  death." 
do.  I 'd  have  all  well  betwixt  you.      lExit. 
Lear.  O  me,  my  heart,  my  rising  heart! — ^but 

down. 
^ooiL  Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to 
the  eeb  when  she  put  them  i'  the  paste  alire :  she 
rapped  'em  o*  Ihe  coxcombs  with  a  stick,  and 
died,  *'Down,  wantons,  down."  Twas  her 
brother  that,  in  pune  kindness  to  hia  horse,  but- 
tered hia  hay. 

JSmUr  Cornwall,  Rboan,  Gloster,  and 
Servants. 

Lear,  Good  morrow  to  you  both. 
Cam.  Hail  to  your  grace. 

[Kent  is  set  at  Gbert^. 
Reg.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  highness. 
Lear.  Regan,  I  think  you  are :  I  know  what 


I  have  to  think  so.    If  thou  shouldst  not  be  glad, 
I  woold  divorce  me  from  thy  mother's  tomb, 
Sepdich'ring  an  adultress.    O,  are  you  free  f 

[To  Kent. 
Soma  other  time  for  that~-Belov6d  Regan, 
Thy  sister's  naught    O  Regan,  she  hath  tied 
Sharp-toothed  unkindness,  like  a  vulture,  here  >-* 
[PiMUs  to  his  heart. 
I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee :  thou  It  not  believe 
Of  how  depraved  a  quality — O  Regan ! 

Reg.  I  pray  you,  sir,  take  patience :  I  have  hope 
Ton  leas  know  how  to  value  her  desert. 
Than  she  to  scant  her  duty. 

Lear.  Say,  how  is  that? 

Reg.  I  cannot  think  my  sister  in  the  least 
Would  fail  her  obligation.     If,  sir,  perchance, 
Sbe  have  restrained  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
Tb  cm  such  ground,  and  to  such  wholesome  end. 
At  clears  her  from  all  blame. 

Lear.  My  curses  on  her ! 

Reg.  O,  sir,  you  are  old : 

Nature  In  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine :  you  should  be  ruled  and  led 
By  some  discretion  that  discerns  your  state 
Better  than  yoa  yourself.  Therefore  I  pray  you, 


That  to  our  sister  you  do  make  retum : 
Say  you  have  wronged  her,  sir. 

Lear.  Ask  her  forgiveness  1 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  hooia:-* 
"  Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old : 
Age  is  unnecessary :  on  my  knees  I  beg 
That  you  '11  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food. " 
Reg.  Good  sir,  no  mora :  these  are  unsightly 
tricks. 
Retum  you  to  my  sister. 

Lear.  Never,  Regan : 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train; 
Looked  black  \^n  me;   struck  me  with  her 

tongue, 
Most  serpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart- 
All  the  stored  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ingrateful  top  1    Strike  her  you^g  bones, 
You  taking  airs,  wiUi  lameness  I 
Corfu  Fie,  sir,  fie  I 

Lear,  You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blind- 
ing flames 
Into  her  acomfUl  eyes  I    Infect  her  beauty. 
You  fen-sucked  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun. 
To  fall  and  blast  her  pride  J 

Reg.  O  the  blest  gods  i 

So  wUl  you  wish  on  me,  when  the  rash  mood  'a  on. 
Lear.  No,  Regan,  thou  shalt  never  have  my 
curse; 
Thy  tender-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 
Thee  o'er  to  harshness :  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but 

thine 
Do  comfort,  and  not  bum.    T  is  not  in  thee 
To  gradge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  ofi*my  train. 
To  bandy  hasty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes, 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in.    Thou  better  know'st 
The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood, 
Efiects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude : 
Thy  half  o'  the  kingdom  hast  thou  not  forgot. 
Wherein  I  thee  endowed. 
Reg.  Good  sir,  to  the  purpose. 

[Trumpets  wiihitu 
Lear.  Who  put  my  man  i'  the  stocks  ? 
Com.  What  trumpet 's  that  7 

Enter  Steward. 

Reg.  I  know't;  my  sister's:   this  approves 
her  letter 
That  she  would  soon  be  here. — Is  your  lady  come  f 
Lear,  This  is  a  slave  whose  easy-borrowed  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows. 
Out,  varlet,  from  my  sight! 

Com.  What  means  your  grace  t 

Lear.  Who  stocked  my  servant?    Regan,  I 
have  good  hope 
Thou  didst  not  know  of 't— Who  Comes  here? 
O,  heavens. 
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Enter  Goneril. 
If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old, 
Make  it  your  cause;  send  down,  and  take  my 

part ! — 
Art  not  ashamed  to  look  upon  this  beard? — 

[To  GoH ERIL. 

O,  Regan,  wilt  thou  take  her  by  the  handt 

Gon.  Why  not  by  the  hand,  sir? — How  have 
I  offended? 
All 's  not  offence  that  indiscretion  finds. 
And  dotage  terms  so. 

Lear,  O,  sides,  you  are  too  tough  1 

Will  you  yet  hold? — How  came  my  man  i'the 
stocks? 

Com.  I  set  him  there,  sir :  but  his  own  disorders 
Deserved  much  less  advancement. 

Lear,  Youl  did  you? 

Beff,  I  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem  so. 
If,  till  the  expiration  of  your  month. 
You  will  return  and  sojourn  with  my  sister. 
Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me : 
f  am  now  from  home,  and  out  of  that  provision 
Which  shall  be  needficil  for  your  entertainment. 

Lear,  Return  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismissed! 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  the  air ; 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl : 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch ! — ^Return  with  her ! 
Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  thatdowerless  took 
Our  youngest  bom,  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and,  squire-like,  pension  beg 
To  keep  base  life  afoot. — Return  with  her  I 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  slave  and  sumpter 
To  this  detested  groom.  [Litoking  on  the  Steward. 

Qon,  At  your  choice,  sir. 

Lear,  I  pr'y  thee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me 
mad: 
I  wHI  not  trouble  thee,  my  child :  farewell : 
We  11  no  more  meet ;  no  more  see  one  another. — 
But  yet  thou  art  my  flesh,  my  blood,  my  daughter; 
Or  rather  a  disease  that 's  in  my  flesh, 
Which  I  must  needs  call  mine :  thou  art  a  boil, 
A  plague-sore,  an  embossed  carbuncle. 
In  my  corrupted  blood.    But  1 11  not  chide  thee : 
Let  shame  come  when  it  will ;  I  do  not  call  it : 
I  do  not  bid  the  thunder-bearer  shoot, 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove : 
Mend  when  thou  canst;  be  better  at  thy  leisure: 
I  can  be  patient;  I  can  stay  witli  Regan, 
I  and  my  hundred  knights. 

Reg,  Not  altogether  so,  sir : 

I  looked  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 
For  your  fit  welcome.    Give  ear,  sir,  to  my  sister : 
For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  your  passion. 
Must  be  content  to  think  you  old,  and 
But  she  knows  what  she  does. 


Lear,  Is  this  well  qwken,  now? 

Reg.  I  dare  avouch  it,  sir.     What,  fifty  fol- 
lowers! 
Is  it  not  well?   What  should  you  need  of  more? 
Yea,  or  so  many ;  sith  tiiat  both  charge  and  danger 
Speak  'gainst  so  great  a  number?    How  in  oos 

house 
Should  many  people,  under  two  oommaads, 
Hold  amity?  'tis  hard ;  almost  impossible. 
Gon.  Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  reecivt 
attendance 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants,  or  from  mine? 
Reg-.  Why  not,  my  lord  ?  If  then  they  ehaoced 
to  slack  you, 
We  could  control  them.    If  you  will  come  to  me 
(For  now  I  spy  a  danger),  I  entreat  you 
To  bring  but  five-and-twenty :  to  no  more 
Will  I  give  place  or  notice. 
Lear.  1  gave  you  all— 
Reg,  And  in  good  time  yon  gave  it 

Lear,  Made  you  my  guardians,  my  depositaries ; 
But  kept  a  reservation  to  be  followed 
With  such  a  number.    What,  must  I  come  to 

you 
With  five-and-twenty,  Regan?  said  you  so? 
Beg,  And  speak  it  again,  my  lord :  no  more 

with  me. 
Lear.  Those  wicked  creatures  yet  do  look  wel!- 
favoured ! 
When  others  are  more  wicked,  not  being  the 

worst 
Stands  in  some  rank  of  praise :— I  '11  go  with  thee: 

[To  GOMBSIL. 

Thy  fifty  yet  doth  double  five-and-twenty, 
And  thou  art  twice  her  love. 

Qon,  Hear  me,  my  lord : 

What  need  you  five-and-twenty,  ten,  or  five, 
To  foUow  in  a  house  where  twice  ao  many 
Have  a  command  to* tend  you? 
Reg.  What  need  one  ? 

Lear,    O  reason  not  the  need:   our  basest 

beggars 
Are  in  the  poorest  tiling  superfluous : 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beast's.    Thou  art  a  lady: 
If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeous, 
Why,nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  wear's!, 
Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  wann.— But  for  tnie 

need, — 
You  heavens,  give  me  that  patience,  patience 

I  need  I 
You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man, 
As  full  of  grief  a:  age ;  wretched  in  both ! 
If  it  be  you  that   .s  these  daughters'  hcarU 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely ;  touch  me  with  noble  «nK«' 
O  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-dropii 
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ID/  man's  choektl — No,  you  tmnatoral  { 
I  hags, 

'      I  will  have  such  reTenges  on  you  l>otb 

That  all  the  world  shall — I  will  do  such  things — 
What    they    are    yet  I  know    not;    hut  they 

shall  be 
The    terrors    of   the    earth.     You    think    I  '11 

woep: 
No,  I  '11  not  weep : — 

1  have  fuU  cause  of  weeping ;  hut  this  heart 
Shan  brciak  into  a  hundred  thousand  flaws 
Or  ere  I  '11  weep. — O,  fool,  I  shall  go  mad  I 

[^JBxeunt  Lear,  Gloster,  Kent,  and  Fool. 
Cbm.  Let  us  withdraw :  't  will  he  a  storm. 

IStorm  heard  at  a  distance. 
Ssff.  This  house  is  little ;    the  old  man  and 
his  people  ^ 

Cannot  be  well  bestowed. 
Gim,  Tib  his  own  blame :  he  hath  put  himself 
from  rest. 
And  must  needs  taste  his  folly. 
lUff.    For  his   particular,  I  '11  receive    him 
gladly; 
But  not  one  follower. 

{Ton.  So  am  I  purposed. 

Where  is  my  lord  of  Gloster  t 


Com,  Followed  the  old  man  forth. — Hb  is 
returned. 

He-enter  Gloster. 
Olo.  The  King  is  in  high  rage. 
Com,  Whither  is  he  going  ? 

Olo.  He  calls  to  horse ;  hut  will  I  know  not 

whither. 
Com,    Tis  best  to  give  him  way;   he  leads 

himself. 
Gon.  My  lord,  entreat  him  by  no  means  to  stay. 
Glo,  Alack,  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  bleak 
winds 
Do  sorely  ruffle :  for  many  miles  about 
There  's  scarce  a  bush. 

Meg,  O,  sir,  to  wilful  men, 

The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters.      Shut  up  your 

doors : 
He  is  attended  with  a  desperate  train ; 
And  what  they  may  incense  him  too,  being  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abused,  wisdom  bids  fear. 

Com,  Shut  up  your  doors,  my  lord;  'tis  a  wild 
night : 
My  Regan  counsels  wolL   Come  out  o'  the  storm. 

lExeunt, 


OvO^Sj^O^'^ 


ACT  in. 


Scene  I. — A  Seath, 


A  Storm  i$  hotard,  with  thunder  and  lightning. 

Enter  Kent  and  a  Gentleman,  meeting. 

Kent,  Who 's  here,  beside  foul  weather  ? 
Gent,  One  minded  like  the  weather,  most  un* 

quietly. 
KenL  I  know  you :  where 's  the  King  ? 
Gent,  Contending  with  the  fretful  element : 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea, 
Or  swell  the  curved  waters  'hove  the  main, 
That  things  might  change  or  cease:   tears  his 

white  hair : 
Which  the  impetuous  blasts,  with  eyeless  rage, 
Catch  in  their  fury,  and  make  nothing  of: 
Strives    in   his    little  world    of   man    to    out* 

scorn 
The  to-and-fro-conflictiug  wind  and  rain. 
Thu  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bctir  would 
couch. 


The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 

Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonnetted  he  runs, 

And  bids  what  will  take  all. 
Kent.  But  who  is  with  him  t 

Gent.  None  but  the  fool ;  who  labours  to  out- 
jest 

His  heart-struck  injuries. 
Kent,  Sir,  I  do  know  you ; 

And  dare,  upon  the  warrant  of  my  art, 

Commend  a  dear  thing  to  you.     There  is  di- 
vision. 

Although  as  yet  the  face  of  it  be  covered 

With  mutual  cunning,  'twixt  Albany  and  Corn- 
wall; 

Who  have  (as  who  have  not,  that  their  great 
stars 

Throned  and  set  high?)  servants,  who  seem  no 
less ; 

Which  are  to  France    the    spies    and    specu- 
lations 

Intelligent  of  our  state :  what  hath  been  seen, 
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Eittier  in  mufb  and  packings  of  the  dukes, 
Or  the  hard  rein  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Agunst  the  old  kind  king;  or  something  deeper, 
Whereof,  perchance,  these  are  but  furnishings : — 
But  true  it  is,  from  France  there  comes  a  power 
Into  this  scattered  kingdom ;  who  already, 
Wise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret  feet 
In  some  of  our  best  ports,  and  are  at  point 
To  shew  their  open  banner. — ^Now  to  you : 
If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  so  far 
To  make  your  speed  to  Dover,  you  shall  find 
Some  that  will  thank  you,  makhig  just  report 
Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow 
The  King  hath  cause  to  plain. 
I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding ; 
And,  from  some  knowledge  and  assurance,  offer 
This  office  to  you. 

Gent.  I  will  talk  farther  with  you. 
KenL  No,  do  not 

For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  out  wall,  open  this  purse,  and  take 
What  it  contains.    If  you  shall  see  Cordelia 
(As  fear  not  but  you  shall),  shew  her  this  ring ; 
And  she  will  tell  you  who  your  fellow  is, 
That  yet  you  do  not  know. — Fie  on  this  storm  I 
I  will  go  seek  the  King. 

Gent,  Give  me  your  hand :  have  you  no  more 

to  say? 
Kent.  Few  words,  but  to  e^ct  more  than  all 

yet: 
That  when  we  have  found  the  King  (in  which 

your  pain 
That  way ;  I  '11  this),  he  that  first  lights  on  him. 
Holla  the  other.  lExewU  teveraUy, 


ScuB  IL^Anolher  part  of  the  Heath,    Storm 
eontmuee. 

Enter  Lear  and  FooL 

Lear,  Blow,  wind,  and  crack  your  cheeks  I 

rage!  blow! 
You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout 
Till  you  have  drenched  our  steeples,  drowned 

the  cocks  !— 
You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires. 
Vaunt  couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts, 
Singe  my  white  head! — And  thou,  all-shaking 

thunder. 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rotundity  o*the  world ! 
Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germens  spill  at  once, 
That  make  ingrateful  man  I 

Fixd,  O  nunde,  court  holy-water  in  a  diy 
house  is  better  than  this  rain-water  out  o'  door. 
Good  nunde,  in,  and  ask  thy  daughters'  blessing : 
here 's  a  night  pities  neither  wise  men  nor  fools. 


Lear,  Rumble  thy  bellyfull !  Spit,  fire!  spout, 
rainl 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters: 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness : 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  called  you  children ; 
You  owe  me  no  subscription :  why  then  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure :  here  I  stand  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man : — 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers, 
That  have  with  two  pemidous  daughters  joined 
Your  high-engendered  battles  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.    O !  O !  'tis  foul ! 

FooL  He  that  has  a  house  to  put  his  head  in, 
has  a  good  head  piece. 

The  codpiece  that  will  house 
Before  the  head  has  any, 
The  head  and  he  shall  louse : 

So  beggars  marry  many. 
The  roan  that  makes  his  toe 

What  he  his  heart  should  make, 
Shall  of  a  com  cxy  woe. 

And  torn  his  sleep  to  wake. 
— ^for  there  was  never  yet  fair  woman  but  she 
made  mouths  in  a  glass. 

Lear.  No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience; 
I  will  say  nothing. 

Enter  Kent. 

Kent.  Who's  there? 

Fool,  Marry,  here's  grace  and  a  codpiece: 
that 's  a  wise  man  and  a  fool. 

Kent,  Alas,  sir,  are  you  there  ?    Things  that 
love  night, 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these :  the  wrathful  skies 
Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark, 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves.  Since  I  was  man. 
Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  never 
Remember  to  have  heard:  man's /ature  cannot 

carry 
The  affliction  nor  the  fear. 

Lear,  Let  the  great  gods. 

That  keep  this  dreadful  pudder  o'er  our  heads, 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.     Tremble,  tbou 

wretch, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulg^d  crimes, 
Unwhipped  of  justice :  hide  thee,  thou  bloody 

hand; 
Thou  peijured,  and  thou  similar  man  of  virtue 
That  art  incestuous :  caitifi;  to  pieces  shake. 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 
Hast  practised  on  man's  life! — Close  pent-up 

guilts. 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  cxy 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace ! — I  am  a  man 
More  sinned  against  than  sinning. 

Kent,  Alack,  bareheaded  J— 
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I  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel ; 
Some  fiiendsbip  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the 

tempest: 
Bcpoee  yoa  there ;  while  I  to  this  hard  house 
(More  hard  than  is  the  stone  whereof 'tis  raised; 
Which  even  but  now,  demanding  after  you, 
Denied  me  to  come  in)  return  and  force 
Their  acanted  comrtesy. 

Imt.  My  wits  begin  to  turn. — 

Cone  on,  my  hoy.   How  dost,  my  boy?  art  cold? 
I  am  cold  myselt — Where  is  this  straw,  my  fellorw  ? 
Tke  art  of  our  necessitiefl  is  strange. 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious. — Come, 

your  hovel. 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
That  'a  aorry  yet  for  thee. 
FooL 
He  that  has  a  little  tiny  wit,— 

With  heigh,  ho^  the  wind  end  the  rain, — 
Most  make  content  with  his  fortanes  fit ; 
For  the  rain  it  raiseth  every  day. 
Leur,  True,  my  good  boy. — Come,  bring  ua 
to  this  hovel.  [^Exeunt  Leae  and  Kent. 
Fool,  This  is  a  brave  night  to  cool  acourlexan.^ 
I'  11  speak  a  prophecy  ere  I  go : 

When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter ; 
When  brewers  mar  their  malt  with  water; 
When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors ; 
No  heretics  burned  but  wenches'  suitors ; 
When  every  case  in  law  is  right ; 
Ko  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  knight; 
When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues; 
Kor  cntpurses  come  not  to  throngs ; 
Mhen  usurers  tell  their  gold  i'  the  field ; 
And  bawds  and  whores  do  churches  build ; — 
Tlien  shall  the  realm  of  Albion 
Come  to  great  confusion. 
Then  comes  the  time,  who  lives  to  see 't, 
That  going  shall  be  used  with  feet 
This  prophecy  Merlin  shall  make;   for  I  live 
before  hia  time.  {^EsU. 


ScBVB  III. — A  Boom  m  Olostbe's  CatiU, 

Enter  Glostee  and  Edmund. 

GI&,  Alack,  alack,  Edmund,  I  like  not  this 
amataral  dealing.  When  I  desired  their  leave 
diat  I  might  pity  him,  they  took  from  me  the 
«e  of  mine  own  house ;  charged  me,  on  pain  of 
their  perpetual  displeasure,  neither  to  speak  of 
him,  entreat  for  lum,  nor  any  way  sustain  him. 

Edm.  Most  savage  and  unnatural ! 

Glo.  Go  to ;  say  yon  nothing.  There  is  divi- 
fion  between  the  dukes ;  and  a  worse  matter  than 
that:  I  have  received  a  letter  this  night; — 'tis 
daBgenma  to  be  spoken; — I  have  locked  Ae 


letter  in  my  doeet :  these  injuries  the  King  now 
bears  will  be  revenged  home ;  there  is  part  of  a 
power  already  footed:  we  must  incline  to  the 
King.  I  will  seek  him,  and  privily  relieve  him : 
go  you,  and  maintain  talk  with  the  duke,  that 
my  charity  be  not  of  him  perceived :  if  be  ask 
for  me,  I  am  ill,  and  gone  to  bed.  If  I  die  for 
it,  as  no  less  is  threatened  me,  the  King  my  old 
master  must  be  relieved.  There  is  some  strange 
thing  toward,  Edmund ;  pray  you,  be  careful. 

[ExH. 
Edm,  This  courtesy,  forbid  thee,  shall  the  duke 
Instantly  know ;  and  of  that  letter  too. 
This  seems  a  fair  deserving,  and  must  draw  me 
That  which  my  father  loses;  no  less  than  all:— > 
The  younger  rises,  when  the  old  doth  fall.  [£«•!• 


Scene  IV.^J  pari  of  the  Heathy  taith  a  Hovel 

Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  FooL 
Kent  Here  is  the  place,  my  lord;  good  my 
lord,  enter  * 
The  tyranny  of  the  open  night 's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  [Storm  etUL 

Lear,  Let  me  alone. 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 
Lear.  Wilt  break  my  heart? 

Kent.  I  'd  rather  break  mine  own.    Good  my 

lord,  enter. 
Lear,  Thou  think'st  'tis  much  that  this  con- 
tentious storm 
Invades  us  to  the  skin :  so  't  is  to  thee : 
But  where  the  greater  malady  is  fixed. 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt   Thou  'dst  shun  a  bear : 
But  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  raging  sea. 
Thou  'dst  meet  the  bear  i'  the  mouth.  When  the 

mind 's  free. 
The  body 's  delicate :  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else, 
Save  what  beats  there. — Filial  ingratitude  1 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to 't? — But  I  will  punish  home  >— 
No,  I  will  weep  no  more. — In  such  a  night 
To  shut  me  out  I — Pour  on ;  I  will  endure  :— 
In  such  a  night  as  this !    O  Regan,  Gonerill 
Your  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave  all  :•*- 
O,  that  way  madness  lies ;  let  me  shun  that; 
No  more  of  that  1 
Kent,  (rood  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear,  Pr'y  thee,  go  in  thyself;  seek  thine  own  ease : 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more.— But  I'  U  go  in : 
In,  boy;  go  first  [To  the  Fool.}— You  houseless 

poverty, — 
Nay,  get  thee  in.   I  'U  pray,  and  then  1 11  sleep. 

[Fool  jfoet  tn. 
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Poor  naVftd  wretcliet,  whereioe*er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm, 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  looped  and  windowed  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  f     O,  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this !    Take  physic,  pomp  I 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel : 
That  thou  mayst  shake  the  superflux  to  them, 
And  shew  the  heavens  mere  just. 
Edg.  [within,']  Fathom  and  half,  fathom  and 
half!     Poor  Tom  I 

[The  Fool  rum  otUfrom  the  hotel 


Fool.  Come  not  in  here,  mincle;   here  s  • 
spirit: 
Help  me,  help  me  I 
Kent  Give  me  thy  hand.— Who 's  there  f     ^ 
Fool  A  spirit,  a  spirit!  he  saya  his  name  f 

poor  Tom. 
KenU  What  art  thou  that  dost  grumble  there 
i'  the  straw  T 
Come  forth. 

Enter  Edqar,  diajuieed  as  a  madman^ 
Edg,  Away!  the  foul  fiend  follows  me  !— 
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Throagh  the  sharp  b*wtbAm  blows  the  cold  wind. 
Humph  I  go  to  thy  cold  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

Lear,  Hast  thoa  gWea  all  to  thy  two  daugh- 
ters ;  and  art  thou  come  to  this? 

£4ikf.  Who  gives  anything  to  poor  Tom  ?  whom 
the  liMil  fiend  hath  led  throagh  fire  and  through 
fame,  through  ford  and  whirlpool,  over  bog  and 
^nagmlre :  that  hath  laid  knives  under  his  pil- 
low, and  halters  ia  his  pew ;  set  ratsbane  by  his 
ponidge :  made  him  proud  of  heart,  to  ride  on  a 
hay  tiottiBg-hoxse  over  four-inched  bridges,  to 
coarse  his  own  shadow  for  a  traitor.^^Bless  thy 
Ave  wits  1  Tom  'a  a-eold. — O  do  de,  do  de,  do 
de. — Bless  thee  from  whirlwinds,  star-blasting, 
and  taking !  Do  po<»  Tom  some  charity,  whom 
the  foul  fiend  vexes.  There  could  I  have  him 
now, — and  there^ — and  there> — and  there  again ; 
and  there.  {^SUrm  continues. 

Lear.  What,  hare  his  daughters  brought  him 
to  thbpass? — 
Coiddst  thou  save  nothing?     Didst  thou  give 
them  all? 

FooL  Nay,  he  reserved  a  blanket,  else  we  had 
heen  all  shamed. 

Lemr,  Now,  all  the  plagues  that  in  the  pen* 
dulous  air 
Hang    fated    o'er   men's  faults,   light  on  thy 
daughters  I 

KenL  He  hath  no  daughters,  sir. 

Lear.    Death,   traitor!    nothing  could  have 
subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness  but  his  imkind  daughters. — 
Is  it  the  fashion  that  discarded  failiers 
Should  have  thus  little  mercy  on  their  flesh  ? — 
Judicious  punishment !  't  was  this  flesh  begot 
Thoee  pelican  daughters. 

Edg.  Fillicocksatonpillicoek's-hiill— 
Halloo,  halloo,  loo,  loo! 

FooL  This  cold  night  will  turn  as  all  to  fools 
and  madmen. 

Edg.  Take  heed  o'the  find  fiend.  Obey  thy 
parenu ;  keep  thy  word  justly ;  swear  not ;  com- 
mit not  with  man's  sworn  spouse ;  set  not  thy 
sweet  heart  on  proud  array .-^Tom  's  a-cold. 

Lear,  What  hast  thou  been  ? 

Edg.  A  serring-man,  proud  in  heart  ahd  mind ; 
that  ciurled  my  hair;  wore  gloves  in  my  cap, 
lerved  the  lust  of  my  mistress's  heart,  and  did 
the  act  of  darkness  with  her ;  sWore  as  many 
oaths  as  I  spake  wordsi  and  broke  them  in  the 
sweet  face  of  heaven :  one  that  slept  in  the  con- 
triving of  lost,  and  waked  to  do  it.  Wine  loved 
I  deeply;  dice  dearly;  and  in  woman,  out- 
paramoured  the  Turk.  Fahe  of  heart,  light  of 
car,  bloody  of  hand :  hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth, 
wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in  madness,  lion  in  prey. 
Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes,  nor  the  rustling 


of  silks,  betray  thy  poor  heart  to  women.  Keep 
thy  foot  out  of  brothels,  thy  hand  out  of  plackets, 
thy  pen  from  lenders'  books,  and  defy  the  foul 
fiend. — Still  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the 
cold  wind :  says  suum  mun,  ha  no  nonny,  dol- 
phin my  boy,  my  boy,  sessa ;  let  him  trot  by. 
[Stwm  ttiil  continuee. 
Lear.  Why,  thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave, 
than  to  answer  with  thy  uncovered  body  this 
extremity  of  the  skies. — Is  man  no  more  than 
this?  Consider  him  well.  Thou  owest  the  worm 
no  silk,  the  beast  no  hide,  the  sheep  no  wool,  the 
cat  no  perfume. — Ha!  here's  three  of  us  are 
sophisticated!  Thou  ait  the  thing  itself:  unac- 
commodated man  is  no  more  but  «uch  a  poor, 
bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art. — Ofi*,  ofi^,  you 
lendings !     Come :  unbutton  here. 

ITearing  offkU  ehthes^ 
FooL  Pr'y  thee,  nuncle,  be  contented ;  this  is 
a  naughty  night  to  swim  in.— Now  a  little  fire 
in  a  wild  field  were  like  an  old  lecher's  heart;  a 
small  spark,  all  the  rest  of  his  body  cold.— Look, 
here  comes  a  walking  fire. 

Etlff,  This  is  the  foul  fiend  FKbbertigibbct : 
he  begins  at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock : 
he  gives  the  web  and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye, 
and  makes  the  hare-lip;    mildews   the  tkhite 
wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor  creature  of  eartlk 
Sauit  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold; 
He  met  the  night- mare  and  her  nine- fold*;- 
Bid  her  alight, 
And  hor  troth  plight, 
And,  Aroint  thee,  witch,  aroint  thee ! 

Kent.  How  fares  your  grace  ? 

Enter  Gloster,  wUk  a  torch. 

Lear.  What 'she? 

Kent.  Who 's  there?  What  is 't  you  seek? 

Gh.  What  are  you  there?    Your  names? 

Edg.  Poor  Tom ;  that  eats  the  swimming  frog, 
the  toad,  the  tadpole,  tho  wallrnewt,  and  tlie 
water :  that  in  the  fury  of  his  heart,  when  the 
foul  fiend  rages,  eats  cowdung  for  sallets ;  swal- 
lows the  old  rat  and  the  ditch-dog ;  drinks  the 
green  mantle  of  the  standing  pool:  who  is 
whipped  from  ty  thing  to  ty  thing,  and  stocked, 
punished,  and  imprisoned :  who  hath  had  three 
suits  to  his  back,  six  shirts  to  his  body,  horse  to 
ride,  and  weapon  to  wear : 

But  mice,  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer, 

Have  been  Tom's  fbod  for  seven  long  year. 
Beware  my  follower.— Peace,  Smolkin;  peace, 
thou  fiend ! 

Glo.  What,  hath  your  grace  no  better  company  f 

Edg.  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gfentleraao : 
Modo  he 's  caUed,  and  Mahu. 
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Old.  Our  Oesb  and  blood,  my  lord,  !■  gromi 
80  vile, 
That  it  doth  hate  what  gets  it, 
Edff,  Poor  Tom 's  a-cold. 
Glo,  Go  in  with  me :  my  duty  eamiot  suffer 
To  obey  in  all  your  daughters'  hard  commands. 
Though  their  injunction  be  to  bar  my  doors, 
And  let  this  t3rrannous  night  take  hold  upon  you, 
Yet  have  I  ventured  to  come  seek  you  out, 
And  bring  you  where  both  fire  and  food  is  ready. 
Lear,  First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopher. — 
What  is  the  cause  of  thunder? 

Kent,  Good  my  lord,  take  his  offer: 
Go  into  the  house. 
Lear,  I  '11  talk  a  word  with  this  same  learned 
Theban.— 
What  is  your  study  f 
Edff.  How  to  prevent  the  fi^td,  and  to  kill 

vermin. 
Lear,  Let  me  ask  you  one  word  in  private. 
Kent,  Imp6rtune  him  once  more  to  go,  my  lord; 
His  wits  begin  to  unsettle. 

G/o.  Canst  thou  blame  him  ? 

His  daughters  seek  his  death. — Ah,  that  good 

Kentl 
He  sidd  it  would  be  thus. — Poor  banished  man  !«- 
Thou  sayst  the  King  grows  mad :  I  '11  tell  thee, 

friend, 
I  am  almost  mad  myself.     I  had  a  son, 
Now  outlawed  from  my  blood :  he  sought  my  life, 
But  lately,  very  late.     I  loved  him,  friend ; 
No  father  his  son  dearer :  true  to  tell  thee, 

IStorm  eontmuee. 
The  grief  hath  crazed  my  wits.    ^Vhat  a  night 's 

thisi 
I  do  beseech  your  grace, — 

Lear,  O,  cry  you  mercy : — 

Noble  philosopher,  your  company. 
Edff,  Tom  's  a-cold. 
Glo.  In,  fellow,  ther^,  into  the  hovel :  keep 

thee  warm. 
Lear,  Come,  let 's  in  all. 
Kent.  This  way,  my  lord. 

Lear.  With  him : 

I  will  keep  still  with  my  philosopher. 
Kent,  Good  my  lord,  soothe  him;  let  him  take 

the  fellow. 
Gio.  Take  him  you  on. 
Kent.  Sirrah,  come  on ;  go  along  witb  us. 
Lear,  Come,  good  Athenian. 
Gh.  No  words,  no  words : 

Hush. 

Edgar. 
Cluld  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  eame : 
His  word  was  still.  Fie,  foh,  and  fum  i 
I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man. 

\EjeeMtU. 


Scene  V.— ^  Room  m  Olostbe's  Castk. 

Enter  Cornwall  and  Edmund. 

Com,  I  will  have  my  revenge  ere  I  depart 

his  house. 
Edm.  How,  my  lord,  I  may  be  censured  that 
nature  thus  gives  way  to  loyalty,  something  fears 
me  to  think  of. 

Com,  I  now  perceive  it  was  not  altogether 
your  brother's  evil  disposition  made  him  seek 
his  death ;  but  a  provoking  merit,  set  a-work  by 
a  reproveable  badness  in  himself 

Edm.  How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I 
must  repent  to  be  just  I  This  is  the  letter  he 
spoke  of,  which  approves  him  an  intelligent 
party  to  the  advantages  of  France.  O  heavens! 
that  this  treason  were  not,  or  not  I  the  detectorl 
Com,  Go  with  me  to  the  duchess. 
Edm,  If  the  matter  of  this  paper  be  certain, 
you  have  mighty  business  in  hand. 

Com,  True  or  false,  it  hath  made  thee  Earl 
of  Gloster.  Seek  out  where  thy  father  is,  that  be 
may  be  ready  for  our  apprehension. 

Edm,  laiide].  If  I  find  him  comforting  tiie 
Kii^,  it  will  stuff  his  suspicion  more  fuUy.— I 
will  persevere  ui  my  course  of  loyalty,  though 
the  conflict  be  sore  between  that  and  my  blood. 
Com.  I  will  lay  trust  upon  thee;  and  thou 
shalt  find  a  dearer  father  in  my  love.    lExewU. 


Scene  VI. — ^  Chamber  in  a  Farmhouee^  ad- 
j^imng  the  Caetle. 

Enter  Gloster,  Lear,  Kent,  Fool,  ani  Edgar. 

Glo.  Here  is  better  than  the  open  air ;  take  it 
thankflilly :  I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what 
addition  I  can.  I  will  not  be  long  from  you. 

Kent.  All  the  power  of  his  wits  has  given  way 
to  his  impatience.— 'The  gods  reward  your  kind- 
ness 1  IExUGlobtek, 

Edg,  Frateretto  calls  me ;  and  tells  me,  Nero 
is  an  angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness.  Pray, 
innocent,  and  beware  the  foul  fiend. 

Fool,  Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  tell  me  whether  a 
madman  be  a  gentleman  or  a  yeoman  f 

Lear,  A  king,  a  king! 

Fool  No ;  he 's  a  yeoman  that  has  a  gentle- 
man to  his  son:  for  he 's  a  mad  yeoman  that  sees 
his  son  a  gentleman  before  him. 

Lear,  To  hav«  a  thousand  with  red  burning  spits 
Come  hissing  in  upon  them  i-^ 

Edg.  The  foul  fiend  bites  my  back. 

Fool,  He's  mad  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of 
a  wolf,  a  horse's  health,  a  boy's  love,  or  a  whore's 
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l-ear.  It  shall  be  done ;  I  will  arraign  them 
straight : — 
Come,  ait  thou  here,  moat  learned  justicer  ;— 

{To  Edoae. 
Thou,  aapient  sir,  sit  here.  [  To  the  Fool.] — Now, 
you  she-foxes ! — 
E^,  Look,  where  he  stands  and  glares ! — 
Wantest  thou  eyes  at  trial,  madam  ? 

Come  o'er  the  bourn,  Bessy,  to  me : — 
Fool. 
Her  boat  hath  a  leak. 
And  she  must  not  speak 
Why  she  dares  not  come  OTer  to  thee. 

Edff,  The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the 
Toice  of  a  nightingale.  Hopdance  cries  in  Tom's 
beOy  for  two  white  herrings.     Croak  not,  black 
angel ;  I  have  no  food  for  thee. 
KenL  Uow  do  you,  sir?    Stand  you  not  so 
amazed: 
Win  yon  lie  down  and  rest  upon  the  cushions? 
Lear.  1 11  see  their  trial  first — Bring  in  the 
eridence.— 
Hmni  rob^d  man  of  justice,  take  thy  place ; — 

[7b  Edoar. 

And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity,  [Tb^A^Fool. 

Bencb  by  his  side. — ^You  are  of  the  commission ; 

Sit  you  too.  [TbKsNT. 

Edff.  Let  us  deal  justly. 

Sleepest,  or  wakest  thon,  jolly  shepherd  t 

Thy  sheep  be  in  the  com ; 
And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  month. 
Thy  sleep  shall  take  no  harm. 

Pur !  the  cat  is  grey. 

Lear.  Arraign  her  first;  'tis  Goneril.  I  here 
take  my  oath  before  this  honourable  assembly, 
she  kicked  the  poor  king  her  father. 

FooL  Come  hither,  mistress.  Is  your  name 
Goneril? 

Lear.  Sbe  cannot  deny  it 

FooL  Cry  you  mercy ;  I  took  you  for  a  joints 
stool. 

Lear.  And  here 's  another,  whose  warped  looks 
proclaim 
What  store  ber  heart  is  made  of. — Stop  her  there ! 
Armsy  arms,  sword,  fire ! — Corruption  in  the  place ! 
False  justicer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  'scape? 

Eiig.  Blessthy  five  wiU! 

Kent.  O  pity ! — Sh*,  where  is  the  patience  now. 
That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain  ? 

Ei^.  My  tears  begin  to  take  his  part  so  much, 
They  '11  mar  my  counterfeiting.  {Ande. 

Lear.  The  little  dogs  and  all. 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweetheart,  see  they  bark 
at  me. 

Edg.  Tom  will  throw  his  head  at  them  :— 
ATaunt,  you  curs ! 


Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white. 
Tooth  that  poisons,  if  it  bite ; 
Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel  grim, 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brach  or  lym ; 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail ; 
Tom  will  make  them  weep  and  wail : 
For,  with  throwing  thus  my  bead, 
Dogs  leap  the  hatch,  and  idl  are  fled. 
Do  de,  de  de;   aessa.    Come,  march  to  wakes 
and  fairs,  and  market  towns. — Poor  Tom,  thy 
horn  is  dry. 

Lear.  Then  let  them  anatomise  Regan;  see 
what  breeds  about  her  heart  Is  there  any  cause 
in  nature  that  makes  these  hard  hearts? — You, 
sir,  I  entertain  you  for  one  of  my  hundred;  only 
I  do  not  like  the  fashion  of  your  garments :  you 
will  say  they  are  Persian  attire ;  but  let  them  be 
changed.  [7*o  EnoAa. 

Kent.  Now,  good  my  lord,  lie  here,  and  rest 

awhile. 
Lear.  Make  no  noise,  make  no  noise;  draw 
the  curtains :   so,  so,  so.    We  '11  go  to  supper 
i'  the  morning :  so,  so,  so. 
FooL  And  1 11  go  to  bed  at  noon. 

Re-enter  Gloster. 

Olo.  Come  hither,  friend :  where  is  the  King, 

my  master? 
Kent.  Here,  sir :  but  trouble  him  not,  his  wits 

are  gone. 
Olo.  Good  Mend,  I  pr'y  thee  take  him  in  thy 

arms: 
I  have  o'erheard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him. 
There  is  a  litter  ready :  lay  him  in 't. 
And  drive  toward  Dover,  friend,  where  thou 

shalt  meet 
Both  welcome  and  protection.  Take  up  thy  master : 
If  thou  shouldst  dally  half  an  hour,  his  life. 
With  thine,  and  all  Uiat  offer  to  defend  him, 
Stand  in  assured  loss.    Take  up,  take  up ; 
And  follow  me,  that  will  to  some  provision 
Give  thee  quick  conduct 

Kent.  Oppressed  nature  sleeps  :— 

This  rest  mighty et  have  balmed  thy  broken  senses, 
Which,  if  convenience  will  not  allow. 
Stand  in  hard  cure. — Come,  help  to  bear  thy 


Thon  must  not  stay  behind.  [To  the  Fool. 

Glo.  Come,  come,  away. 

[Exetmt  Kent,  Gloster,  and  the  Fool, 
hearing  off  the  Kino. 

Edg.  When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes, 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 
Who  alone  suffers,  suffers  most  i'  the  mind ; 
Leaving  free  things  and  happy  shows  behind : 
But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip. 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fenowship. 
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How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now, 
When  that  which  makes  me  bend  makes  the 

King  bow : 
He  childed  as  I  fathered ! — ^Tom,  away : 
Mark  the  high  noises ;  and  thyself  bewray^ 
When  false  opinion,  whose  wrong  thought  defiles 

thee, 
In  thy  just  proof  repeals  and  reconciles  thee, 
What  will  hap  more  to-night^  safe  ecape  the  King ! 
Lurk,  lurk.  [Ejat. 


ScENB  VII. — A  Boom  in  GLOSTaa's  Ctuik. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  Goneril,  Edmund, 
and  Servants. 

Com,  Post  speedily  to  my  lord  your  husband ; 
shew  him  this  letter:  the  army  of  France  is 
landed. — Seek  out  the  villain  Gloster. 

[^Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants. 

Reg,  Hang  him  instantly. 

Qon,  Pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Com,  Leave  him  to  my  displeasnre.*~-Edmund, 
keep  you  our  sister  company :  the  revenges  we 
are  bound  to  take  upon  your  traitorous  father 
are  not  fit  for  your  beholding.  Advise  the  duke, 
where  you  are  going,  to  a  most  festtaate  prepa- 
ration :  we  are  bound  to  the  like.  Our  posts 
nhall  be  swift  and  intelligent  betwixt  us.  Fare- 
well, dear  sister :  farewell,  my  lord  of  Gloster. 

Enter  Steward. 

How  now  1    Where  *8  the  King  ? 
Steto,  My  lord  of  Gloster  hath  conveyed  him 
hence : 
Some  five  or  six-and- thirty  of  his  knights, 
Hot  questrists  after  him,  met  him  at  gate ; 
Who,  with  some  other  of  the  lord's  dependants, 
Are  gone  with  him  towards  Dover ;  where  they 

boast 
To  have  well-arm6d  friends. 

Corn,  Get  horses  for  your  mistress. 

Gon,  Farewell,  sweet  lord,  and  sister. 

lExeunt  Gonbril  and  Edmund. 
Com,  Edmund,  £srewell. — Go,  seek  the  traitor 
Gloster : 
Pinion  him  like  a  thief;  bring  him  before  us. 

[Exeunt  other  Servants. 
Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 
Without  the  form  of  justice ;  yet  our  power 
Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath,  which  men 
May  blame,  but  not  control.     Who's  there;  tha 
traitor? 

Re-enter  Servants,  with  Gloster. 
Reg,  Ingrateful  fox  I  'tis  he. 
Com.  Bind  fast  his  corky  arms. 


Oh,  What  mean  your  graces  r — Good  ny 
friends,  consider 
You  are  my  guests:  do  me  no  foul  play,  friends. 

Com,  Bind  him,  I  say.      [Servants  bind  htm, 

Reg,  Hard,  hard.— O  filthy  traitor  t 

Gto.  Unmerciful  lady  as  you  are,  I  am  none. 

Com,  To  this  chair  bind  him. — Villain,  thou 
shalt  find—    [Rboan  plucks  his  beard, 

Glo,  By  the  kind  gods,  't  is  most  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. 

Reg,  So  white,  and  such  a  traitor  I 

Gh.  Naughty  lady. 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin. 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee.    I  am  yotir  host: 
With  robbers'  hands,  my  hospitable  favours 
You  should  not  rufile  thus.  What  will  you  do? 

Com,   Come,  sir,  what  letters  had  you  late 
from  France? 

Reg,  Be  simple-answered,  for  we  know  the  truth. 

Com,  And  what  confederacy  hava  you  with 
the  traitors 
Late  footed  in  the  kingdom? 

Reg.  To  whose  hands  have  you  sent  the  lunatic 
king? 
Speak. 

Glo,  1  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down. 
Which  came  from  one  that 's  of  a  neutral  heart, 
And  not  from  one  opposed. 

Com,  Cunning. 

Reg.  And  fake. 

Com.  Where  hast  thou  sent  the  King  ? 

Glo.  To  Dover. 

Reg.  Wherefore  to  Dover?    Wast  thou  not 
charged  at  thy  peril — 

Com.  Wherefore  to  Dover?    Let  him  first 
answer  that, 

Glo,  I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  must  stand 
the  course. 

iJ^^.  Wherefore  to  Dover? 

Glo.  Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes;  nor  thy  fierce  sister 
In  his  anointed  flesh  stick  bearish  fangs. 
The  sea,  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare  head 
In  hell-black  night  endured,  would  have  buoyed 

up, 
Andquenched  the  stelUd  fires :  yet,  poor  old  heart, 
He  holp  the  heavens  to  rain. 
If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howled  that  stern  time. 
Thou  shouldst  have  said  "  Good  porter,  turn  the 

key:" 
All  cruels  else  subscribed. — But  I  shall  see 
The  wing6d  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 

Com,  See  it  shalt  thou  never.— Fellows,  hoW 
the  chair.— 
Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  I  '11  set  my  foot 

Glo,  HethatwillthinktoUvetiUhebeflld, 

Give  me  some  help. — O  cruel !  O  ye  f!9^ 
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JUff.  Oae  Me  will  mock  another :  the  other  too. 
Com,  If  you  see  vengeance, — 
Serv,  Hold  your  hand,  my  lord : 

I  have  served  you  ever  since  I  was  a  child; 
But  better  service  have  I  netvcr  done  you 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold. 

Reg,  How  now,  you  dog? 

Serv,  If  you  did  wear  a  bear  upon  your  chin, 
I  'd  shake  it  on  this  quarrel.— What  do  you  meanf 
Com.  My  villain !    [^DrawMf  and  now  at  Asm* 
5ero.  Nay,  then,  come  on,  and  take  the  ehanco 
of  anger. 
[^Drawt,  They  fight.  Cornwall  m  imnfAdedL 
Beg.  Give  me  thy  sword.~[7\>ano^Aer  Servant.] 
A  peasant  stand  up  thus  I 
[Snatehei  a  twori,  comes  behind,  and  siab$ 
him. 
Serv.  O,  I  am  slain ! — My  lord,  you  have  one 
eye  left 
To  see  some  mischief  on  him. — O I  [Diei, 

Com.  Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it. — Out,  vile 
jelly! 
Where  is  thy  lustre  now  ? 
Glo.  All  dark  and  comlbrtless. — ^Where  'i  my 
son  Edmund? 
Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature, 
To  quit  this  horrid  act 

Reg.  Out,  treacherous  villain  I 

Thou  caU'st  on  him  that  hates  thee  i  it  waa  he 


That  made  the  overtures  of  thy  treasons  to  us; 
Who  is  too  good  to  pity  thee. 

Gh.  O  my  follies  1 

Then  Edgar  was  abused. 
Kind  gods,  forgive  mo  that,  and  prosper  him ! 
Beg.  Go,  thrust  him  ont  at  gates,  and  let  him 
smell 
His  way  to  Dover^ — How  is't,  my  lord?  ;iow 
look  you? 
Com,  I  have  received  a  hurt — Follow  me, 
lady.— 
Turn  out  that  eyeless  villain ; — throw  this  slave 
Upon  the  dunghill. — Regan,  I  bleed  apace : 
Untimely  comes  this  hurt     Give  me  your  arm. 
[^Exit  Cornwall,  led  by  Reoan.     Servants 
wdmd  Gloster,  and  lead  him  out. 
let  Serv.  I  '11  never  care  what  wickedness  I  do, 
If  this  man  come  to  good. 

2nd  Serv.  If  she  live  long. 

And  in  the  end  meet  the  old  course  of  death, 
Women  will  all  turn  monsters. 

lit  Serv.  Let 's  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the 
Bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would :  his  roguish  madness 
Allows  itself  to  anything. 
2nd  Serv.  Go  thou :  I  '11  fetch  some  flax  and 
whites  of  eggs. 
To  apply  to  his  bleeding  face.    Now,  heaven 
help  him  I  [EaemU  nnraUg^ 
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Scene  l.^The  Heath. 

Enter  Edoar. 

£dg.  Yet  better  thus,  and  known  to  be  con- 
temned, 
Than  still  contemned  and  flattered.   To  be  worst. 
The  lowest  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune, 
Stands  still  in  esperance,  lives  not  in  fear : 
Tlie  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best ; 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.     Welcome,  then, 
Thou  unsubstantial  air  that  I  embrace  ! 
The  wretch  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst, 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts. — But  who  comes 
here? 

Enter  Gloster,  led  hy  an  Old  Man. 

My  father,  poorly  led?— World,  world,  O  world! 
But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee, 
Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 

Old  Man,  O  my  good  lord,  I  have  been  your 
tenant,  and  your  father  6  tenant,  these  fourscore 
years. 

Qh,  Away,  get  thee  away ;  good  friend,  be 
gone : 
Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all ; 
Thee  they  may  hurt 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir,  you  cannot  see  your  way. 

Glo,  I  have  noway,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes : 
I  stumbled  when  I  saw.    Full  oft  'tis  seen, 
Oiur  mean  secures  us ;  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities.     Ah,  dear  son  Edgar, 
The  food  of  thy  abused  father's  wrath ! 
Mif^nt  I  but  hve  to  see  thee  m  my  touch, 
I  'd  say  I  had  eyes  again ! 


Old  Man.  How  now?    Who's  then? 

Edg,  [aside'].  O  gods  I     Who  is 't  can  say,  -*  i 
am  at  the  worst?" 
I  am  worse  than  e'er  I  was. 

Old  Man.  'T  is  poor  mad  Tom. 

Edg.  [atide'].  And  worse  I  may  be  yet    The 
worst  is  not. 
So  long  as  we  can  say,  <<This  is  the  worst" 

Old  Man.  Fellow,  where  goest? 

Glo.  Is  it  a  beggar-man  ? 

Old  Man.  Madman  and  beggar  too. 

Glo.  He  has  some  reason,  else  he  could  not  beg. 
I'  the  last  night's  storm  I  such  a  fellow  saw ; 
Which  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm.    My  son 
Came  then  into  my  mind ;  and  yet  my  mind 
Was  then  scarce  friends  with  him :  I  have  heard 

more  since. — 
As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods : 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport 

Edg.  How  should  this  be? 

Bad  is  the  trade  must  play  the  fool  to  sorrow, 
Angering  itself  and  others.  [Atide.'] — Bless  tfaes^ 
master! 

Glo.  Is  that  the  naked  fellow? 

Old  Man.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Then,  pr'ythee,  get  thee  gone.    I(  for 
my  sake, 
Thou  wilt  o'ertake  us,  hence  a  mile  or  twain, 
r  the  way  to  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  lore; 
And  bring  some  covering  for  this  naked  soul. 
Whom  I  '11  entreat  to  lead  me. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir,  he 's  mad. 

Glo.  T  is  the  times'  plague,  when  madmen 
lead  tlie  blind. 
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Do  as  I  bid  thee ;  or  rather  do  thj  pleasure : 
AboTe  the  rest,  be  gone. 

(M  Mmu  I  H  brmg  him  the  best  'parel  that 
I  have, 
Come  on 't  what  will.  [&t<. 

Glo,  Sirrah,  naked  fellow. 

JSaigr-  Poor  Tom  *8  a-cold. — I  cannot  daub  it 
further.  \Ande, 

OUi,  Come  hither,  fellow. 

E^.   [ande\.  And  yet  I  must — Bless  thy 
aweet  eyes,  they  bleed. 

Glo.  Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover? 

Edg,  Both  stile  and  gate,  horseway  and  foot- 
path. Poor  Tom  hath  been  scared  out  of  his 
good  wits.  Bless  the  good  man  from  the  foul 
fiend!  Five  fiends  have  been  in  poor  Tom  at 
ODce:  of  lusty  as  Obidicut;  Hobbididance,  prince 
ofdombness;  Mahu,  of  stealing ;  Modo,  of  mur- 
der; and  Flibbertigibbet,  of  mopping  and  mow- 
ing; who  since  possesses  chambermaids  and 
waiting  women.     So,  bless  thee,  master! 

G&>.  Here,  take  this  purse,  thou  whom  the 
heavens  plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes :  that  I  am  wretched, 
Makes  thee  the  happier. — Heavens,  deal  so  still! 
Let  the  superfluous  and  histrdieted  man. 
Thai  slaves  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
fi^aase  be  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly : 
So  diBiribution  should  undo  excess, 
Aad  each  man  have  enough. — ^Dost  thou  know 
Dover? 

2^  Ay,  master. 

CIr.  Th  £  re  is  a  diff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
laob  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep : 
Briog  me  btit  to  the  very  brim  of  it, 
And  111  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear, 
Widi  something  rich  about  me.     From  that  place 
I  ihan  nu  leading  need.     • 

Rig,  Give  me  thy  arm : 

Pur  Tom  shall  lead  thee.  \Ex9wU. 


ScKVB  II. — Be/brgikeDvKE  or  Albamt's  Paiaet. 

Emter  Gohbeil  oiu^ Edmund;  Steward  meeting 
them. 

Gom»  Welcome,  my  lord :     I  marvel  our  mild 
husband 
Xot  met  us  on  the  way.— Now,  where  *s  your 
master? 
Siew.   Madam,  within;    but  never  man  so 
ehanged. 
I  told  him  of  tbe  army  that  was  landed : 
He  smiled  at  it.     J  told  him  you  were  coming : 
His  answer  was.  "The  worse,"     Of  Gloster** 
treachery 


And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son. 
When  I  informed  him,  then  he  called  me  sot, 
And  told  me  I  had  turned  the  wrong  side  out — 
What  most  he  should  dislike  seems  pleasant  to 

him: 
What  like,  offensive. 

(rofi.  Then  shall  you  go  no  further. 

[Tb  Edmund 
It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit. 
That  dares  not  undertake :  he  *11  not  feel  wrongs, 
Which  tie  him  to  an  answer.    Our  wishes  on  tibe 

way 
May  prove  effects.  Back,  Edmund,  to  my  brother ; 
Hasten  his  musters,  and  conduct  his  powers : 
I  must  change  arms  at  home,  and  give  the  distaff 
Into  my  husband's  hands.    This  trusty  servant 
Shall  pass  between  us :  ere  long  you  are  like  to  hear. 
If  you  dare  venture  m  your  own  behalf, 
A  mistress's  command.  Wear  this :  spare  speech : 
lOhmg  a  favour. 
Decline  your  head.    This  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak, 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air : 
Conceive,  and  fare  thee  well. 

Edm.  Yours  in  the  ranks  of  death. 

Oon.  My  most  dear  Gloster ! 

[ExU  Edmund. 
O,  the  diflerence  of  man  and  man ! 
To  thee  a  woman's  services  are  due : 
My  fool  usurps  my  bed. 

Stew.  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord.  [Exit, 

Enter  Albany. 

Chm.  I  have  been  worth  the  whistle. 

Alb.  O  Goneril ! 

You  are  not  worth  the  dust  which  the  rude  wind 
Blows  in  your  face. — I  fear  your  disposition : 
That  nature  which  contemns  its  origin 
Cannot  be  bordered  certain  in  itself: 
She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither. 
And  come  to  deadly  use. 

Oon.  No  more :  the  text  is  foolish. 

Alb.  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile : 
Filths  savour  but  themselves.    What  have  you 

done? 
Tigers,  not  daughters,  what  have  you  performed? 
A  father,  and  a  gracious  ag6d  man, 
Whose  reverence  the  head-lugged  bear  wouldlick, 
Most  barbarous,  most  degenerate!    have  you 

madded. 
Could  my  good  brother  suffer  you  to  do  it? 
A  man,  a  prince,  by  him  so  benefited  ? 
If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vile  ofi'enoea, 
It  will  come. 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep. 
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Gon.           MUk-firered  man  i 

AfMS.  Ay,  my  good  lord:  'twas  he  iufiinned 

That  bear*8t  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs ; 

against  him ; 

Wip  bast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eje  discerning 

And   quit   the  house   on  purpose,  that  their 

llime  honour  from  thy  suffering ;  that  notknow'st, 

punishment 

Fools  do  those  villains  pity  who  are  punished 

Might  have  the  freer  course. 

Ere  they  have  done  their  mischief  1     Where's 

Alb.            Gloster,  I  live 

thy  drum  ? 

To  thank  thee  for  the  love  thou  shew'dst  the  Ring, 

France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless  land; 

And  to  revenge  thine  eyes. — Come  hither,  friend : 

With  plimi^d  helm  thy  slayer  begins  threats ; 

Tell  me  what  more  thou  know'st.          lExeuni. 

Whilst  thou,  a  moral  fool,  sitt'st  still,  and  criest. 

"Ahick!  why  does  hew?" 

Alb.            See  thyself,  devil! 

Proper  deformity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 

ScEME  III.— rA«  French  Camp^  near  Dover. 

Gon.            0  vain  fool ! 

Enter  Kent  and  a  Gentleman. 

Alb.  Thou  changed  and  self-covered  thing, 

Kent.  Why  the  King  of  France  is  so  suddenly 

for  shame, 

gone  back,  know  you  the  reason? 

Be-monster  not  thy  feature.     Were  it  my  fitness 

Gent.  Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  state, 

To  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood. 

Which  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of;  which 

They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 

Imports  to  the  kingdom  so  much  fear  and  danger. 

Thy  flesh  and  bones ! — Howe'er  thou  art  a  fiend. 

That  his  personal  return  was  most  required 

A  women's  shape  doth  shield  thee. 

And  necessary. 

Gon.  Marry,  your  manhood  now ! 

Kent.  Who  hath  he  left  behind  him  general? 

Gent.  The  Mareschal  of  France,  Moosieurle 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Fer. 

Alb.  What  news? 

Kent.  Did  your  letten  pierce  the  queen  to 

Mett.  0,  my  good  IcNrd,  the  Duke  of  Comvrall's 

any  demonstration  of  grief? 

dead: 

Gent,  Ay,  sir :  she  took  them,  read  them  in 

Slain  by  his  servant,  going  to  put  out 

my  presence ; 

The  other  eye  of  Gloster. 

And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trilled  down 

Alb.            Gloster'seyes! 

Her  delicate  cheek.     It  seemed  she  was  a  queen 

Mess.  A  servant  that  he  bred,  thrilled  with 

Over  her  passion ;  who,  most  rebel'^ike, 

remorse, 

Sought  to  be  king  o'er  her 

Ojiposed  against  the  act,  bending  his  sword 

Kent.            O,  then  it  moved  her  7 

To  his  great  master;  who,  thereat  enraged, 

Gent.  Not  to  a  rage :  patience  and  sorrow  strove 

Flew  on  him,  and  amongst  them  felled  him  dead : 

Who  should  express  her  goodliest  You  have  seen 

But  not  without  that  harmM  stroke,  which  since 

Sunshine  and  rain  at  once:  her  smiles  and  tears 

Hath  plucked  him  after. 

Were  like  a  better  day.    Those  happy  smilets 

Alb.            This  shews  you  are  above. 

That  played  on  her  ripe  lip,  seemed  not  to  know 

You  justioers,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 

What  guests  were  in  her  eyes ;   which  parted 

So  speedily  can  venge ! — But,  O  poor  Gloster  1 

thence 

Lost  he  his  other  eye? 

As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropped. — In  brief, 

Men.            Both,  both,  my  lord. — 

sorrow 

This  letter,  madam,  craves  a  speedy  answer : 

Would  be  a  rarity  most  beloved,  if  all 

T  is  from  your  sister. 

Could  so  become  it 

Gon,  latide'].  One  way  1  like  this  well : 

Kent.            Made  she  no  verbal  question  ? 

But  being  widow,  and  my  Gloster  with  her. 

Gent.  'Faith,  once  or  twice  she  heaved  the 

May  all  the  building  in  my  fancy  pluck 

name  of  "father" 

Upon  my  hateful  life.     Another  way. 

Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  pressed  her  heart : 

The  news  is  not  so  tart. — I  '11  read  and  answer. 

lExU. 

Kent!  father,   sisters!     What?   i'the   storm? 

Alb.  Where  was  his  son  when  they  did  take 

i' the  night? 

his  eyes  > 

Let  pity  not  be  believed !"— There  she  shook 

Mess.  Come  with  my  lady  hither. 

Tlie  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes. 

Alb.            He  is  not  here. 

And  clamour  moistened :  then  away  she  staited 

Meu.  No,  my  good  lord :  I  met  him  back  again. 

To  deal  with  grief  alone. 

Alb.  Knows  he  the  wickedness?                        | 

Kent.            It  is  the  stars. 
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The  ttan  aboTe  us,  govern  our  conditiont ; 
£ls€  one  self  mate  and  mate  could  not  beget 
Such  different  issues.  Tou  spoke  not  with  her  since  t 

GemL  No. 

Kent.  Was  this  before  the  King  returned  ? 

Gent.  No;   since. 

Keml.  Well,  sir;  the  poor  distressed  Lear  is 
i'  the  town : 
Who  aometimei  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 
What  we  are  come  about,  and  by  no  means 
Win  yield  to  see  his  daughter. 

Gent.  Why,  good  sir? 

Kent,  A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him.    fiii 
own  unktndness, 
That  stripped  her  from  hi9benediction,tumed  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  dog-hearted  daughters, — these  things  sting 
His  mind  so  Tenomously,  that  burning  shame 
Detains  him  from  Cordelia. 

Gent.  Alack,  poor  gentleman ! 

Kent.  Of  Albany's  and  Cornwall's  powers  yon 
heard  not  ? 

GetU.  T  is  so ;  they  are  afoot. 

Kent.  Well,  sir,  I  'U  bring  you  to  our  master 
Lear, 
And  leave  you  to  attend  him.  Some  dear  cause 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile : 
When  I  am  known  aright,  you  shall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.  I  pray  you,  go 
Along  with  me.  {^Exeunt. 

ScBHE  IV.^The  eame.    A  Tent. 

Enter  Cokoelu,  Physician,  and  Soldiers, 

Cor.  Alack,  'tis  he!  Why,he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex6d  sea :  singing  aloud ; 
Crowned  with  rank  fumiter  and  furrow  weeds, 
With  harlocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  otir  sustainhig  com.— 'A  century  send  forth : 
Search  every  acre  in  the  high-grown  field. 
And  bring  him  to  our  eye.        lExit  an  OiRcer. 

—What  can  man's  wisdom  do. 
In  the  restoring  his  bereaved  sense  f 
He  that  helps  him,  take  tA\  my  outwaird  worths 

PAy.  There  is  means,  madam. 
Our  foster-nurse  of  nature  is  repose, 
The  which  he  lacks :  that  to  provoke  in  him, 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish. 

Cor.  All  blessed  secrets. 

All  you  unpublished  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears !  be  aidant  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man's  distress !— Seek,  seek  for  him ; 
Lest  his  ungovemed  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it. 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mesi,  News,  madam ; 

The  British  powers  are  marching  hitherward. 

Cor.'T  is  known  before :  our  preparation  standi 
In  expectation  of  them. — O  dear  father, 
It  is  thy  business  that  I  go  about : 
Therefore  great  France 
My  mourning  and  important  tears  hath  pitied. 
No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite, 
But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  aged  father's  right : 
Soon  may  I  hear  and  see  him  I  lExeuni. 


Scene  V. — A  Room  in  Olostee's  Caetle. 

Enter  Reoan  and  Steward. 

Meg.  But  are  my  brother's  powers  set  forth 

Stew.  Ay,  madam. 

Reg.  Himself  in  person  there  f 

Stew.  Madam,  with  much  ado : 

Your  sister  is  the  better  soldier. 

Beg.  Lord  Edmund  spake  not  with  your  lord 
at  home  ? 

Stew.  No,  madam. 

Reg.  What  might  import  my  sister's  letter  to 
him? 

Stew.  1  know  not,  lady. 

Reg.  'Faith,  he  is  posted  here  on  serious  matter. 
It  was  great  ignorance,  Gloster's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live :  where  he  arrives,  he  moves 
All  hearts  against  us.     Edmund  I  think  is  gone, 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  despatch 
His  nighted  Hfe :  moreover,  to  descry 
The  strength  o'  the  enemy. 

Stew,  I  must  needs  after  him,  madam,  with  my 
letter. 

Reg.  Our  troops  set  forth  to-morrow :  stay  with 
us: 
The  ways  are  dangerous. 

Stew.  I  may  not,  madam : 

My  lady  charged  my  duty  in  this  business. 

Reg.  Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund? — 
Might  not  you 
Transport  her  purposes  by  word  ?    Belike, 
Something — I  know  not  what : — I  '11  love  thee 

much. 
Let  me  unseal  the  letter. 

Stew.  Madam,  I  had  rather^ 

Reg.  I  know  your  lad  ydoes  not  love  her  husband ; 
I  am  sure  of  tbat  r  and,  at  her  late  being  here. 
She  gave  strange  oeiliads  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund.  I  know  you  are  of  her  bosom. 

Stew»  I,  madam  I 

Reg.  I  speak  in  understanding:  you  are,  I 
know  it: 
Therefore,  I  do  advise  you,  take  this  note : 
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My  lord  is  dead ;  Edmund  and  I  have  talked ; 
And  more  coavenient  is  he  for  my  hand 
Than  for  your  lady's : — you  may  gather  more. 
If  you  do  find  him,  pray  you^  give  him  this : 
And  when  your  mistress  hears  thus  much  firom 

you, 
I  pray,  desire  her  call  her  wisdom  to  her. 
So  fare  you  well. 

If  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  hlind  traitor, 
IVeferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  offl 
SUw.  'Would  I  could  meet  him,  madam  I  I 

would  shew 
What  party  I  do  follow. 

Beg.  Fare  thee  well.  ^ExeuiU. 


ScBNE  YL—The  Country  near  Dorer. 

EiUer  Glostbr,  amd  Edgar  dreued  Uke  apeaaml, 
Olo.  When  shall  we  come  to  the  top  of  that  same 

hinr 

Edg.  You  do  climh  up  it  now :  look  how  we 
lahour. 

Glo.  Methinks  the  ground  is  even. 

Edg,  Horrible  steep : 

Hark,  do  you  hear  the  sea? 

Glo.  No,  truly. 

Edg.  Why,  then  your  other  senses  grow  im- 
perfect 
By  your  eyes'  anguish. 

Olo,  So  may  it  be,  indeed: 

Methinks  thy  voice  is  altered ;  and  thou  speak'st 
In  better  phrase  and  matter  than  thou  didst 

Edff.  You  are  much  deceived :  in  nothing  am 
I  changed 
But  in  my  garments. 

Oh.  Methinks  you  are  better  spoken. 

Edg.  Come  on,  sir ;  here 's  the  place :— stand 
still. — ^How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low  1 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Shew  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.  Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire ;  dreadful  trade  I 
Methinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  ihe  beach, 
Appear  Uke  mice :  and  yon'  tall  anchoring  bark 
Diminished  to  her  cock :  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.  The  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  the  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes. 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high. — I  '11  look  no  more ! 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

Olo.  Set  me  where  you  stand* 

Edg,   Give  me  your  hand:- -You  are  now 
within  a  foot 
Of  the  extreme  verge :  for  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright 


Glo.  Let  go  my  hand. 

Here,  friend,  is  another  purse ;  in  it,  a  jewel 
Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking :  fairies  and  gods 
Prosper  it  with  thee ! — Go  thou  further  off;  ; 
Bid  me  fareweU,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going. 

Edg.  Now  fare  you  well,  good  sir.  ISeemt  to  go, 

Olo.  With  all  my  heart 

Edg.  Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair. 
Is  done  to  cure  it 

Olo.  O  you  mighty  gods ! 

This  world  I  do  renounce ;  and  in  your  sighti 
Shake  patiently  my  great  affliction  off: 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills, 
My  snuff  and  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Bum  itself  out     If  Edgar  live,  O  bless  him  !— 
Now,  fellow,  fare  thee  well. 

IHe  leaps  andfallt  along, 

Edg,  Gone,  sir :  farewell. — 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to  the  theft  Had  he  been  where  he  thought, 
By  this  had  thought  been  past— Alive  or  dead  ? 
Ho,  you  sir !  friend ! — Hear  you,  sir  t  speak  I— 
Thus  might  he  pass  indeed. — Yet  he  revives : 
What  are  you,  sir  f 

Glo.  Away,  and  let  me  die. 

Edg.  Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  gossamer, 
feathers,  air, 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating. 
Thou  hadst  shivered  like  an  egg :  but  thou  dost 

breathe ; 
Hast  heavy  substance;   bleed'stnot;  speak'st; 

art  sound  I 
Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell : 
Thy  life 's  a  miracle.    Speak  yet  again. 
Olo.  But  have  I  fallen,  or  no? 

EdgJ^tom  the  dreadsununit  of  this  chalky  bourn. 
Look  up  a-height :  the  shrill-gorged  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.    Do  but  look  up. 

Olo.  Alack,  I  have  no  eyes. — 
Is  wretchedness  deprived  that  benefit 
To  end  itself  by  death  ?  'T  was  yet  some  comfort 
When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage^ 
And  frustrate  his  proud  will. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  arm : 

Up: — so. — How  is 't?   Feel  you  your  l^;st  Yen 
stand. 
Glo.  Too  weU,  too  well. 
Edg,  This  is  above  all  strangeness! 
Upon  the  crown  o'  the  cliff,  what  thing  was  that 
Which  parted  from  you? 

Glo.  A  poor  unfortunate  beggar. 

Edg,  As  I  stood  here  below,  methought  his  eyes 
Were  two  full  moons :  he  had  a  thousand  noses, 
Horns  whelked.  and  waved  like  the  enridgid  sea : 
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It  wu    some    fiend.      Therefore,   thou  happy 

father. 
Think  that  the  clearest  gods,  who  make  them 

honours 
Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserved  thee. 
Glo,   I   do  remember  now:    henceforth   I'll 
bear 
Affliction,  till  it  do  cry  out  itself, 
*<  Enough,  enough,"  and  die.    That  thing  you 

speak  of, 
I  took  it  for  a  man :  often  'twould  say, 
''The  fiend,  the  fiend!"     He  led  me  to  that 
place. 
JBdg.  Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts.— But 
who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Leak,  fanttuUeaUy  dre$$ed  up  with 
Jhweri, 

The  safer  sense  will  ne'er  accommodate 
Hit  master  thus. 

Lear.  No,  they  cannot  touch  me  for  coining : 
I  am  the  King  himself. 

Edff.  O  thou  side-piercing  sight  I 

Lsar,  Nature  's  above  art  in  that  respect. — 
There 's  your  press-money, — ^That  fellow  handles 
his  bow  like  a  crowkeeper :  draw  me  a  clothier's 
yard. — Look,  look,  a  mouse  !  Peace,  peace :  this 
piece  of  toasted  cheese  will  do 't — ^There  's  my 
gauntlet :  I  '11  prove  it  on  a  giant. — Bring  up  the 
brown  bills. — O,  well  flown,  bird  I  i'  the  clout, 
V  the  clout :  hewgh  I — Give  the  word. 

Edt^,  Sweet  marjoram. 

Xcar.  Pass. 

Glo.  I  know  that  voice. 

Zear.  Ha!  Goneril! — with  a  white  beard! — 
They  flattered  me  like  a  dog :  and  told  me  I  had 
white  hairs  in  my  beard,  ere  the  black  ones  were 
there.  To  say,  "Ay"  and  "No"  to  everything 
I  said!— "Ay"  and  "No,"  too,  was  no  good 
divinity.  When  the  rain  came  to  wet  me  once, 
and  the  wind  to  make  me  chatter;  when  the 
thunder  would  not  peace  at  my  bidding ;  there 
I  found  them,  there  I  smelt  them  out.  Go  to, 
they  are  not  men  o'  their  words :  they  told  me  I 
was  everything :  't  is  a  lie ;  I  am  not  ague-proof. 

Glo.  The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  re- 
member : 
Is 't  not  the  King  ? 

Lear,  Ay,  every  inch  a  king : 

When  I  do  stare,  see  how  the  subject  quakes  ? — 
I  pardon  the  man's  life. — What  was  thy  cause  f — 
"Adultery?"— 

Thou  shalt  not  die.     Die  for  adultery !    No : 
The  wren  goes  to 't,  and  the  small  gilded  fly 
Does  lecher  in  my  sight. 
Let  copulation  thrive,  for  Gloster's  bastard  son 
Was  kinder  to  his  father  than  my  daughters 


Got  'tween  the  lawful  sheets. 

To 't,  luxury,  pell-mell,  for  I  lack  soldiers. — 

Behold  yon'  simpering  dame, 

Whose  face  between  her  forks  presageth  snow ; 

That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 

To  hear  of  pleasure's  name  : 

The  fitchew,  nor  the  soiled  horse  goes  to 't 

With  a  more  riotous  appetite. 

Down  from  the  waist  they  are  centaurs. 

Though  women  all  above  : 

But  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit ; 

Beneath  is  all  the  fiends' :  there 's  hell,  there 's 

darkness,  there  is  the  sulphurous  pit,  burning, 

scalding,   stench,   consumption! — Fie,  fie,  fie! 

pah;  pah!     Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet,  good 

apothecary,  to  sweeten  my  imagination :  there 's 

money  for  thee. 

Oh.  O  let  me  kiss  that  hand ! 

Lear.  Let  me  wipe  it  first;  it  smells  of  mor- 
tality. 

Oh.  O  ruined  piece  of  nature !    This  great 
world 
Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought.— Dost  thou  know 
mef 

Lear.  I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough. 
Dost  thou  squiny  at  mef     No,  do  thy  worst, 

blind  Cupid ;    I  '11  not  love Read   thou  this 

challenge :  mark  but  the  penning  of  it. 

Oh.  Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not 
see  one. 

Edg.  I  would  not  take  this  from  report:— 
it  is. 
And  my  heart  breaks  at  it 

Lear.  Read. 

Oh.  What,  with  the  case  of  eyes  f 

Lear.  O,  ho,  are  you  there  with  me?  No 
eyes  in  your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse ! 
Your  eyes  are  in  a  heavy  case ;  your  purse  in  a 
light :  yet  you  see  how  this  world  goes. 

Oh.  I  see  it  feelingly. 

Lear.  What,  art  mad?  A  man  may  see  how 
this  world  goes,  with  no  eyes.  Look  with  thine 
ears :  see  how  yon'  justice  rails  upon  yon'  simple 
thief?  Hark,  in  thine  ear :•— change  places;  and, 
handy-dandy,  which  is  the  justice,  which  is  the 
thief? — ^Thou  hast  seen  a  farmer's  dog  bark  at  a 
beggar? 

Oh.  Ay,  sir. 

Lear.  And  the  creature  run  from  the  cur  ? 
There  thou  mightst  behold  the  great  image  of 
authority :  a  dog 's  obeyed  in  office. — 
Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand : 
Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore?    Strip  thine 

own  back : 
Thou  hotly  lust'st  to  use  her  in  that  kind 
For  which  thou  whipp'st  her.    The  usurer  hangs 
the  cozener. 
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Through  tattered  clothes  mall  rioet   do   ap- 
pear: 
Robef  and  furred  gowns  hide  all.    Plate  sin  with 

gold, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks : 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it 
None  does   offend;    none,  I  say,  none:    I'll 

able  'em : 
Take   ihat  of  me,  my  friend^  who  haTe  the 

power 
To  seal  the  accuser's  lips.    Get  thee  glass  eyes ; 
And,  like  a  scuryy  politician,  seem 
To  see  the  things  thou  dost  not.— Now,  now, 

now,  now : 
Pull  off  my  boots :— harder,  harder:  so. 

Edg»  O,  matter  and  impertinency  mixed! 
Reason  in  madness ! 
Lear.  If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my 

eyes. 
I  know  thee  well  enough :  thy  name  is  Gloster. 
Thou  must  be  patient :  we  came  crying  hither. 
Tliou  know'st,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the 

air. 
We  wawl  and  cry.— I  will  preach  to  thee :  mark 

me. 
Qlo,  Alack,  alack  the  day  I 
Lear,  When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are 

come 
To   this   great   stage   of  fools.*~This   a  good 

block  ?— 
It  were  a  delicate  stratagem  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  with  feltl      I  '11  put  it  in 

proof; 
And  when   I  haTe  stolen  upon  these  sons-tn- 

law, 
Then  kill,  kUl,  kill,  kUl,  kill,  kill. 

BrUer  a>  Gentleman,  wUh  Attendants. 

OenU  O,  here  he  is :  lay  hand  upon  him.-^ir. 
Your  most  dear  daughter^ 

Lear.  No  rescue!     What,  a  prisoner?    I  am 
even 
The  natural  fool  of  fortune.— Use  me  well : 
You  shall  have  ransom.   Let  me  have  a  surgeon  : 
I  am  cut  to  the  brains. 

Gent,  You  shall  have  anything. 

Lear,  No  seconds?  all  myself  ? 
Why,  this  would  make  a  man,  a  man  of  salt. 
To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  waterpots ; 
Ay,  and  for  laying  autumn's  dust. 

Oent,  Good  sir, — 

Lear,  I  will  die  bravely,  like  a  bridegroom. 
What? 
I  will  he  jovial. — Come,  come ;  I  am  a  king, 
My  masters,  know  you  that  ? 

Oent,  You  are  a  royal  one,  and  we  obey  you* 


Lear.  Then  there  *s  life  in  it— Nay,  an  you  get 
it,  you  shall  get  it  by  running.    Sa,  sa,  sa,  sa!       | 
[Exiit  runmmg ;  Attendaots/oOoic. 
Gent,  A  sight  most   pitiful  in  the  meanest     i 
wretch; 
Past  speaking  of  in  a  king!-— Thou  hast  one 

daughter. 
Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse 
Which  twain  have  brought  her  to. 
Edg,  Hail,  gentle  sir. 

Gent,  Sir,  speed  you :  what 's  your  will  f 

Edg.  Do  you  hear  aught,  sir,    of  a  battle 

toward? 
Gent,  Most  sure  and  vulgar:  every  one  bean 
that. 
Which  can  distinguish  sound. 

Edg,  But,  by  your  favour. 

How  near 's  the  other  army  ? 
(}ent  Near,  and  on  speedy  foot:  the  main 
descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought, 
Edg,  I  thank  you,  sir:  that's  all. 
Gent.  Though  thai  the  queen  on  special  cause 
is  here. 
Her  army  is  moved  on. 
Edg,  I  thank  you,  sir.  [Exit  Gentleman. 

Glo.  You  ever-gentle  gods,   takp  my  breath 
from  me : 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  agun 
To  die  before  you  please ! 
Edg,  Well  pray  you,  father. 

Glo,  Now,  good  sir,  what  are  you  ? 
Edg,  A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  by  for- 
tune's blows ; 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows. 
Am   pregnant   to  good  pity.     Give  me  your 

hand, 
I  '11  lead  you  to  some  biding. 
Gh,  Hearty  thanks : 

The  bounty  and  the  benisen  of  heaven 
To  boot,  and  boot! 

Enter  Steward. 

Stew.  A  proclaimed  prize !   Moat  happy  i 

"That  eylesss  head  of  thine  waa   first   framed 

flesh 
To  raise    my   fortunes.      Thou    old    unhapny 

traitor, 
Briefly  thyself  remember.    The  sword  is  out 
That  must  destroy  thee. 

Glo,  Now  let  thy  friendly  hand 

Put  strength  enough  to  it  [^dqak  oppoeee. 

Stew.  Wherefore,  bold  peasant, 

Dar'st     thou     support     a    published     traitor? 

Hence ; 
Lest  that  the  infection  of  his  fortune  take 
Like  hold  on  thee.    Let  go  his  arm. 
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Bi^  €ti  ^ill  no*  kt  go»  zir,.  wi  Aout  ▼urih^r 

'casion* 

Siew.  Let  go,  Blave,  or  thoudiegt 
.Etf^.  Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,  and  le^ 
poor  Tolk  pass.  An  ch  'ud  ha'  been  swaggered 
oat  of  my  life^  'twould  not  ha'  been  zo  long  as 
't  if  by  a  Fortnight.  Nay,  oome  not  near  th'  old 
man :  keep  out,,  che  vor'  ye,  or  ise  try  whether 
yoor  oostard  or  my  bat  be  the  harder.  Ch  'ill 
be  plain  with  you. 
SUw.  Out,  dunghill! 

£dff,  Ch  11  pick  yotur  teeth,  sir.    Come :  no 
I  matter  ior  your  foins. 

[TKeyJight :  and  Edoae  knocks  him  down. 
SUw,   Slave,  thou  hast  slain  me  I — Villain, 
take  my  purse : 
If  ever  thou  wilt  thrive,  bury  my  body ; 
And  give  the  letters  which  Uiou  find'st  aboH*  me 
To  Edmund  earl  of  Glostei :  seek  him  out 
Upon  the  British  party. — O  untimely  death  I 

[Dms. 
Edff,  I  know  thee  well :  a  serviceable  villain ; 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistceas 
As  badness  would  desire. 
Gh.  What,  is  he  dead! 

£dff.  Sit  you  down,  father ;  rest  you.-r^ 
Let 's  see  his  pockets  9    these  letters  that  he 

speaks  of 
&fay  be  my  friends. — He  's  dead :    I  am  only 

sorry 
He  had  no  other  death's-man. — Let  us  see : 
Leave,  gentle  wax ;  and,  manners,  blame  us  not : 
To  know  our  enemies'  minds,  we  'd  rip  their 

hearts; 
Their  papers,  is  more  lawful. 

Heads. 
'*Let  our  reciprocal  vows  he  remembered.    Tou 
have  many  opportunities  to  cut  him  off:   if  your 
will  want  not,  time  and  place  will  be  fruitfully 
offered.     There  is  nothing  done  if  he  return  the 
conqueror :  then  am  I  the  prisoner,  and  his  bed  my 
gaol ;  from  the  loathed  wannth  whereof  deliver  me, 
I     and  supply  the  place  for  your  labour. 
I         **  Your  wife  (so  I  would  say)  and  your  affectionate 
I  servant,  "  Gokeril." 

1 

0  undistinguished  space  of  woman's  will  I 

A  plot  upon  her  virtuous  husband's  life ; 

And  the  exchange,  my  brother  1 — Here,  in  the 

sands. 
Thee  I  '11  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified 
Of  murderous  lechers :  and  in  the  mature  time. 
With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 
Of  the    death-practised  duke*     For   him  'tis 

well. 
That  of  thy  death  and  business  I  can  tell. 

[_Exii  Edgar,  dragging  otU  the  body. 


Oh,  The  king  b  mad :  how  stiff  is  my  Tile 

sense. 
That  I  stand  up  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  Qiy  huge  sorrows  I    B^^tt^r  I  were  distract : 
So  should  my  thoughts  \f^  severed  from   my 

griefs ; 
An4  woes,  by  wrong  imagin^^gns,^  1o|q 
The  knowledge  of  th,emselves« 

Behenter  Edgar. 

Bilg,  Give  me  your  hand : 

Far  off,  methinks,  I  hear  the  beaten  drum. 
CoinOx  fsther ;  I  'U  bestQW  you  with  a  friend. 

[JSxe^1n^ 


Scene  YII. — A  TetU  in  the  French  Campr  J,^^^ 
on  a  bed,  aeleep ;  Physician,  Gentlemen,  and 
otherif  attending. 

JSnter  Cordelia  and  Kent* 

Cor.  O  thou,  good  Kent,  how  sh^ll  I  live  an4 
work 
To  match  thy  goodness?  My  life  will  be  too  short 
And  every  measure  fail  me. 

Kent.  To  be  acknowledged,  madam,  is  p'erpaid^ 
All  my  reports  go  with  tli^e  modest  truth : 
Nor  more,  nor  clipped,  but  so. 

Cor.  Be  better  suited. 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worsen  hours ; 
J  pr'y  thee,  p^t  them  off. 

Kent.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam  : 

Yet  to  be  ki^own  shortens  my  inade  intents. 
My  boon  I  make  it  that  you  know  me  not 
Till  time  and  I  think  meet. 

Cor.  Then  be  it  so,  my  good  lord. — How  does 
the  King  ?  C^^'  ^  Physi^ifin. 

Phge.  Madam,  sleeps  still. 

Cor.  O  you  kind  gods, 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature  \ 
The  untuned  and  jarring  senses  O  wind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  father  I 

Phgs.  Sq  please  your  majesty 

That  we  may  wake  the  king  ?  he  hath  slept  long. 

Cor.  Be  governed  by  ypur  knowledge,  and 
proceed 
r  the  sway  of  yon?  own  will,    Is  he  firrayed? 

Oent.  Ay,  madam ;  in  the  heaviness  of  his  sleep 
We  put  fresh  garments  on  him. 

Phgs.  Be  by,  good  madam,  when  we  do  awake 
him: 
I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 

Cor.  Very  well. 

Phgs.  Please    you    draw  near. — Louder  the 
music  there. 

Cor.  O  my  dear  father !  Restoration  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips ;  and  let  this  kiss 
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Repair  those  yiolent  harms  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made  I 

Kent,  Kind  and  dear  princess  f 

Cor.  Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these 
white  flakes 
Had  challenged  pity  of  them.    Was  this  a  face 
To  be  exposed  against  the  warring  winds  f 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder  f 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick  cross-lightning?  to  watch  (poor  perdu!) 
With  this  thin  helm  ? — Mine  enemy's  dog, 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  ^at  night 
Against  my  fire :  and  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father. 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine  and  rogues  forlorn, 
In  short  and  musty  straw  !   Alack,  alack ! 
Tis  wonder  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once 
Had  not  concluded  all. — He  wakes :  speak  to  him. 

PhyM.  Madam,  do  you;  'tis  fittest. 

Cor.  How  does  my  royal  lord?  How  fares 
your  majesty  ? 

Lear,  You  do  me  wrong  to  take  me  out  o'  the 
grave.— 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  ^e,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Cor,  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Lear.  You  are  a  spirit,  I  know.    When  did 
you  die  ? 

Cor.  Still,  still,  far  wide ! 

Phy$.  He  *s  scarce  awake :  let  him  alone  awhile. 

Lear,  Where  have  I  been?  Where  am  I? — 
Fair  daylight? — 
I  am  mightily  abused.— I  should  e'en  die  with 

pity 
To  see  another  thus. — I  know  not  what  to  say : 
I  will  not  swear  these  are  my  hands.    Let 's  see : 
I  fed  this  pin  prick.     'Would  I  were  assured 
Of  my  condition. 

Cor,  O,  look  upon  me,  sir, 

And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me  :— 
No,  sir,  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear.  Pray  do  not  mock  me : 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man, 
Fourscore  and  upward ;  and,  to  deal  plainly, 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind. 
Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  thii 


Yet  I  am  doubtful :  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is ;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments ;  nor  I  know  not 
Where  I  did  lodge  last  night — Do  not  laugh  at 

me; 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
To  be  my  child  Cordelial 

Cor,  And  so  I  am ;  I  am. 

Lear,  Be  your  tears  wet?  Yes,  'faith*  I prsy, 
weep  not : 
Ifyou  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it 
I  know  you  do  not  love  me ;  for  your  sisters 
Have,  as  I  do  remember,  done  me  wrong. 
You  have  some  cause;  they  have  not 

Cor.  No  cause,  no  eauae. 

Lear,  Am  I  in  France? 

Kent,  In  your  own  kingdom,  sir. 

Lear,  Do  not  abuse  me. 

Pkye.  Be  comforted,  good  madam :  the  great 
wge, 
You  see,  is  cured  in  him ;  and  yet  it  is  danger 
To  make  him  «ven  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost 
Desire  him  to  go  in :  trouble  him  no  more 
Till  further  settling. 

Cor.  Will 't  please  your  highness  walk  ? 

Lear.  You  must  bear  with  me : 

Pray  you  now,  forget  and  forgive :  I  am  old  and 
foolish. 
[Exeunt  Lbar,  Coiii>aj.tA,  PhysiciaDt  and 
Attendants. 

GmU,  Holds  it  true,  sir. 
That  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  was  so  slain? 

Kent.  Most  certain,  sir. 

Qent,  Who  is  conductor  of  his  people  ? 

Kent,  As 'tis  said, 

The  bastard  son  of  Gloster. 

Gent,  They  say,  Edgar, 

Hit  banished  son,  is  with  the  Earl  of  Kent 
In  Germany. 

Kent,  Report  is  changeable* 
'Tis  time  to  look  about:  ^e  powers  o'  the  kingdom 
Approach  apace. 

Oent,  The  arbitrement  is  like  to  be  bloody. 
Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Eot. 

Kent.  My  point  and  period  will  be  throughly 
wrought, 
Or  well,  or  ill,  as  this  da? 's  battle 's  fought?  lExU. 
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ScEvi  L — 7%e  Camp  of  the  British  Forees,  mot 
Dover. 

Eaier,  with  drum  and  coiown,  Edicond,  Regan, 
Officers,  Sddiere,  and  other$, 

Edm,  Know  of  the  duke  if  his  last  purpose  hold ; 
Or  whether,  since,  he  is  advised  by  aught 
To  change  the  course.     He 's  full  of  alteration 
And  self-reproving :  bring  his  constant  pleasure. 
[7*0  an  Officer,  who  goes  out, 

Reg.  Our  sister's  man  is  certainly  miscarried. 

Edm,  T  is  to  be  doubted,  madam. 

Reg.  Now,  sweet  lord. 

You  know  the  goodness  I  intend  upon  you  : 
Tdl  me, — ^but  truly, — ^but  then  speak  the  truth. 
Do  you  not  love  my  sister  t 

Edm,  In  honoured  love. 

Reg.  Bat  have  you  never  found  my  brother's 
way 
To  the  forfended  placet 

Edm.  That  thought  abuses  you. 

Reg.  I  am  doubtful  that  you  have  been  conjunct 
And  bosomed  with  her,  as  far  as  we  call  hers. 

Edm.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam. 

Reg.  I  never  shall  endure  her :  dear  my  lord, 
Be  not  familiar  with  her. 

Edm.  Fear  me  not : 

She  and  the  duke  her  husband. — 

Enter  Albany,  Goneril,  and  Soldiers. 

Gotr.  I  had  rather  lose  the  battle  than  that  sister 
Sboold  loosen  him  and  me.  [Jride, 

Alb.  Our  very  loving-  sister,  well  be  met. — 
Sir,  this  J  hear :  the  King  is  come  to  his  daughter, 
With  otheis  whom  the  rigour  of  our  state 
Forced  to  cry  out  Where  I  could  not  be  honest, 
I  never  yet  was  valiant :  for  this  business, 
It  tonches  ut  as  France  invades  our  land. 
Not  holds  the  King ;  with  others,  whom,  I  fear 
Moat  just  and  heavy  causes  make  oppose. 


Edm.  Sir,  you  speak  nobly. 

Reg.  Why  is  this  reasoned? 

Oon,  Combine  together  'gainst  the  enemy  : 
For  these  domestic  and  particular  broils 
Are  not  to  question  here. 

Alb.  Let  us  then  determine 

With  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedingfi. 

Edm.  I  shall  attend  you  presently  at  your  tent. 

Reg.  Sister,  you  '11  go  with  us  ? 

Gon.  No. 

Reg.  'T  is  most  convenient :  pray  you,  go  with  us. 

Gon,  O,  ho,  I  know  the  riddle.    [^Aside.^ — I 
will  go. 

As  they  are  going  out,  enter  Edgar,  disguised, 

Edg.  If  e'er  your  grace  had  speech  with  man 
so  poor. 
Hear  me  oae  word. 

Alb,  I  '11  overtake  you. — Speak. 

[^Exeunt  Edmund,  Reoan,  Goneril,  Officers, 
Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 

Edg.  Before  you  fight  the  battle,  ope  this  letter. 
If  you  have  victory,  let  the  trumpet  sound 
For  him  that  brought  it :  wretched  though  I  seem, 
I  can  produce  a  champion  that  will  prove 
What  is  avouched  there.     If  you  miscarry. 
Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end. 
And  machination  ceases.     Fortune  love  you. 

Alh.  Stay  tUl  I  have  read  the  letter. 

Edg.  I  was  forbid  it. 

When  time  shall  serve,  let  but  the  herald  cry. 
And  1 11  appear  again.  {^Exit, 

Alh.  Why,  fare  thee  well :  I  will  o'erlook  thy 
paper. 

Re-enter  Edmund. 
Edm.  The  enemy  *s  in  view ;  draw  up  your 
powers. 
Here  is  the  guess  of  their  true  strength  and  foroo^ 
Qy  diligent  discovery  :  but  your  haste 
Is  now  urged  on  you. 
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JIh,  We  will  greet  tbe  time.        lExU. 

£dm.  To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  my 
)oye; 
Each  jealous  of  the  oth^r,  as  the  stmig 
Are  of  the  adder.    Which  of  them  shall  I  take? 
Both ;  p^ej  or  neither?    Neither  can  be  enjoyed, 
If  both  remain  alive.    To  take  the  widow, 
Exasperates,  makes  mad,  her  sister  Gonexil  j 
And  hardly  shall  I  carry  out  my  side. 
Her  husband  being  alive.    Now,  then,  we  H  .use 
His  countenance  for  the  battle :  which  being  done. 
Let  her^  who  would  be  rid  of  him,  devise 
His  ^eedy  taking  o£    As  for  the  mercy 
Which  be  uitends  to  Lear  and  to  Cordelia,^^ 
The  batide  done,  and  they  within  our  power, 
Shall  never  .see  his  pardon :  for  my  state 
Standr  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate^     l^xU. 


ScBMB  llc—A  Field  betiaeen  the  two  Camps. 

Alarum  within,    ^nter,  with  drum  and  eolourt, 
liBARf  CoEDELiA,  ondtheW  FoTcesi  and  exeunt. 

Enter  £doab  and  Glostbr* 

Edg.  Here,  father,  take  the  shadow  of  this  tree 
For  your  good  host :  pray  that  the  right  may  dirive. 
.  If  ever  I  return  to  you  again, 
I  'U  bring  you  comfort 
Glo.         Qra^egowithyou,sir.  [J^as^EDOAR. 

Alarunu;  afiertaards a Beireat.  Re-enterEj>aAVi. 

Edg,  Away,  qld  man ;  give  me  thy  haQd,  away : 
King  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  Ins  daughter  ta'en. 
Give  me  thy  hand;  come  on. 

Ghp  No  further,  sir:  a  man  may  rot  eyen  here. 

Edg,  What,  in  ill  thoughts  again  t  Men  must 
endure 
Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither: 
Bipeness  is  all.    Come  on. 

Qlo*  Aod  that 's  tnie  too*  ExeunU 


Scene  llL-^The  British  Camp  near  Dorer. 

Enter,  m  conquest,  with  drum  and  colours,  Ed- 
mund; Lear  and  Cordelia,  as  prisoners; 
Officers,  Soldiers,  4^. 

Edm,  Some  officers  take  them  away:   good 
guard. 
Until  their  greater  pleasures  first  be  known 
Thftt  are  to  censure  them. 

Cor.  We  are  not  the  first 

Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  incurred  the  worst 
For  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I  cast  down  : 


Myself  could   cAse   out-frown    false   fortimc^s 

frown.— 
Shall  we  not  see  these  daughters  and  these  sisters? 

Lear,  No,  no,  no,  no  I    Come,  let 's  away  \o 
prison: 
We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i' the  cage : 
When  thou  dpst  ask  me  blessing,  I  '11  kneel  down. 
And  ask  of  tliee  forgiveness.    So  we  'U  live, 
And  pr^y,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogue 
Talk  of  court  pews ;  apd  we  '11  talk  with  them 

too, — 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins ;  who 's  in,  who 's  out; 
And  take  upon  us  the  mystery  of  things. 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies:  and  we  'U  wear  out, 
In  a  walled  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones. 
That  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon. 

Edm»  Take  them  away« 

Lear,  Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense.     Have  I 

^ughtthee? 
He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven, 
And  fire  us  hence,  like  foxes.  Wipe  thine  eyes: 
The  gougeres  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell. 
Ere  they  shall  make  us  weep :  we  'U  see  them 

starve  first 
Come*     {^Exeunt  Lear  and  Cordelia,  guarded, 

Edm,  Come  hither,  captain ;  hark. 
Take  thou  this  note  [giving  apaper'\  :  go,  follow 

them  to  prison. 
One  step  I  have  advanced  thee :  if  thou  dost 
As  this  instructs  thee,  thou  dost  make  thy  way 
To  noble  fortunes.    Know  thou  this,  that  men 
Are  as  the  time  is :  to  be  tender-minded 
Does  not  become  a  sword.  Thy  great  en^ployment 
Will  not  bear  question :  either  say  thou  'It  do  % 
Or  thrive  by  other  means. 

Ofl.  I  'U  do 't,  my  lord. 

Edm,  About  it;  and  write  happy  when  thou 
hast  done. 
Mark, — I  say,  instantly :  and  carry  it  so 
As  I  have  set  it  down. 

Cllft.  I  cannot  draw  a  cart,  nor  eat  dried  oatt : 
If  it  be  man's  work,  I  will  do  it    [Exit  Officer. 

Flourish,    Enter  Albany,  Gonbril,  Reoan, 

Officers,  and  Attendante. 

Alb,  Sir,  you  have  shewn  to-day  your  valiant 
strain. 
And  fortune  led  you  well*  You  have  the  captives 
Who  were  the  opposites  of  this  day's  strife ; 
We  do  require  them  of  you;  so  to  use  them 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 
May  equally  determine. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  thought  it  fit 

To  send  the  old  and  miserable  King 
To  some  retention  and  appointed  guard; 
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Whose  age  has  channs  in  it,  whose  title  more, 
To  pluck  the  common  bosom  on  his  side, 
And  turn  our  impressed  lances  in  our  eyes 
Whicli  do  coDunand  them.    With  him  I  sent  the 

queen; 
Mjr  re8B#n  all  the  same :  and  they  are  ready 
To-morrow,  or  at  farther  space,  to  appear 
Where  you  shall  hold  your  session.    At  this  time 
We  sweat  and  bleed :  the  friend  hath  lost  his  friend ; 
And  the  best  quarrels,  in  the  heat,  are  cursed 
By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness : — 
The  question  of  Cordelia  and  her  father 
Requires  a  fitter  place. 

AiL,  ^ix,  by  your  patience, 

I  hold  joa  but  a  subject  of  this  war, 
Not  as  a  brother. 

jBey.  That 's  as  we  list  to  grace  him« 

Methinks  our  pleasure  mighthave  been  demanded, 
Ere  you  had  spoke  so  far.     He  led  our  powers ; 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person : 
The  which  inmiediacy  may  well  stand  up, 
And  call  itself  your  brother. 

Gon.  Not  so  hot : 

In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himself 
More  than  in  your  advancement, 

Reg^  In  my  rights. 

By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best 

Gon.  That  were  the  most,  if  he  should  husband 
you, 

lUff,  Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 

Gon.  HoUa,hoUa! 

That  eye  that  told  you  so  looked  but  a-squint 

Be^.  Lady,  I  am  not  well;  else  I  should  answer 
From  a  full-flowing  stomach. — General, 
Take  thou  my  soldiers,  prisoners,  patrimony : 
Dispose  of  them,  of  me ;  the  walls  are  thine. 
Witness  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here 
My  lord  and  master. 

Gon.  Mean  you  to  enjoy  him  f 

Alb.  The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will. 

£dm.  Nor  in  thine,  lord. 

Alb.  Half-blooded  fellow,  yes. 

Beg.  Let  the  drum  strike,  and  prove  my  title 
thine.  [7b  Edmund. 

A&.  Stay  yet;  hear  reason : — Edmund,  I  ar- 
rest thee 
On  capital  treason ;  and,  in  thy  arrest. 
This  gilded  serpent.    {^Pointing  to  Gonbril. — 

For  your  claim,  fair  sister, 
I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife : 
T  is  she  is  sab-contracted  to  this  lord. 
And  I,  her  husband,  contradict  your  banns. 
If  you  will  marry,  make  your  love  to  me  : 
My  lady  is  bespoke. 

Oon.  An  interlude  I 

Alb.  Thoo  art  armed,  Gloster : — let  the  trum- 
pet sound: 


If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons, 
There  is  my  pledge :  IThrowing  down  a  glove. 1 

1  '11  prove  it  on  thy  heart. 
Ere  I  taste  bread,  thou  art  in  nothing  less 
Than  I  have  here  proclaimed  thee. 

Reg.  Sick,  O,  sick  1 

Gon.  If  not,  I  '11  ne'er  trust  poison.     [AUde. 

Edm^  There 's  piy  exchange.  [Throwing  down 
a  glove."]  What  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies. 
Call  by  thy  trumpet:  he,  that  dares  approach. 
On  him,  on  you,  (who  not?)  I  will  maintam 
My  truth  and  honour  firmly. 

Alb.  A  herald,  hoi 

£dm,  A  herald,  ho,  a  herald  I 

Alb.  Trust  to  thy  single  virtue :  for  thy  soldiers. 
All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  discharge. 

Reg.  This  sickness  grows  upon  me. 

Enter  a  Herald. 

Alb.  She  u  not  well ;  convey  her  to  my  tent. 
[Exit  Reoan,  led. 
Come  hither,  herald : — ^let  the  trumpet  soimd, 
And  read  out  this. 

Qffl.  Sound,  trumpet.        [A  trumpet  eounde. 

Herald  reade. 
"  If  any  man  of  quality,  or  degree,  within  the 
lists  of  the  army,  will  maintain  upon  Edmund,  sup- 
posed Earl  of  Gloster,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor, 
let  him  appear  at  the  third  sound  of  the  trumpet: — 
he  is  bold  in  his  defenoe»" 

Edm.  Sound.  [let  Trumpet. 

Her.  Again.  I2nd  Trumpet. 

Her,  Again.  [3rd  Trumpet. 

[Trumpet  antwers  wilhm. 

Enter  Edoar,  armed,  preceded  by  a  trumpet. 

Alb.  Ask  him  his  purposes :  why  he  appears 
Upon  this  call  o'  the  trumpet. 

Her,  What  are  you  ? 

Your  name,  your  quality :  and  why  you  answer 
This  present  summons? 

Edg.  Know,  my  name  is  lost ; 

By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn,  and  canker-bit : 
Yet  am  I  noble  as  the  adversary 
I  come  to  cope  withal. 

Alb.  Which  is  that  adversary  ? 

Edg.  What's  he  that  speaks  for  Edmund 
Earl  of  Gloster? 

Edm.  Himself: — ^what  say'st  thou  to  him  t 

Edg.  Draw  thy  sword ; 

That,  if  my  speech  offend  a  noble  hearty 
l*hy  arm  may  do  thee  justice :  here  is  mine. 
Behold,  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours, 
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My  oath,  and  mj  profession ;  I  protest, 
Maugre  thy  strength,  youth,  place,  and  eminence. 
Despite  thy  Tictor  sword  and  fire-new  fortune, 
Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart, — thou  art  a  traitor : 
False  to  thy  god*,  thy  brother,  and  thy  father ; 
Conspirant  'gainst  this  high  illnstrious  prince ; 
And,  from  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head, 
To  the  descent  and  dust  beneath  thy  feet. 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.    Say  thou,  *^No," 
This  sword,  this  arm,  and  my  best  spirits,  are  bent 
To  prove  upon  thy  heart,  whereto  I  speak, 
Tbouliest 

Edm,  In  wisdom  I  should  ask  thy  name : 

But  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike, 
And  that  thy  tongue  some  'say  of  breeding 

breathes. 
What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  disdain  and  spurn. 
Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head ; 
With  the  hell-hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thy  heart; 
Which  (for  they  yet  glance  by,  and  scarcely  bruise) 
This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  way, 
Where  they  shall  rest  for  ever. — ^Trumpets,  speak. 
lAlarunu.     They  fight,    Eduvvd  falls, 

AJb,  O  save  him,  save  him ! 

Gon,  This  is  mere  practice,  Gloster : 

By  the  law  of  arms  thou  wast  not  bound  to  answer 
An  unknown  opposite :  thou  art  not  vanquished, 
But  cozened  and  beguiled. 

AU),  Shut  your  mouth,  dame. 

Or  with  this  paper  shall  1  stop  it — Hold,  sir : — 
Thou  worse  than  any  name,  read  thine  own  evil  :->• 
^o  tearing,  lady ;  I  perceive,  you  know  it, 

[0%v€8  the  letter  to  Edicuvp. 

Qcn,  Say  if  I  do:  the  laws  are  mine,  not  thine : 
Who  shall  arraign  me  for 't? 

Alh,  Most  monstrous ! 

Enow'st  thou  this  paper? 

Qon,  Ask  me  not  what  I  know.   [EmI, 

dlb.  Go  after  her:  she's  desperate:  govern  her. 
[  To  an  Officer,  who  goes  out, 

Edm.  What  you  have  chargedme  with,  that  have 
I  done ; 
And  more,  much  more :  the  time  will  bring  it  out : 
Tis  past,  and  so  am  J.    But  what  art  thou 
That  hast  this  fortune  on  me  ?    If  thou  art  noble, 
I  do  forgive  thee. 

Edg,  Let 's  exchange  charity. 

1  am  no  less  in  blood  than  thou  art,  Edmund : 
If  more,  the  more  thou  hast  wronged  me. 
My  name  is  Edgar,  and  thy  father's  son. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 
Make  instruments  to  scourge  us : 
The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got, 
Cost  him  his  eyes. 

Edm.  Thou  bast  spoken  right ;  't  is  true : 

The  wheel  is  come  full  circle ;  I  am  here. 


Alb,  Methought  thy  very  gait  did  propoecy 
A  royal  nobleness.    I  must  embrace  thee : 
Let  sorrow  split  my  heart,  if  ever  I 
Did  hate  thee,  or  thy  father  I 

Edg,  Worthy  prince,  I  know  it. 

AU>,  Where  have  you  hid  yourself  f 

How  have  you  known  the  miseries  of  your  father! 

Edg,  By  nursing  tliem,  my  lord.    List  a  briet 
tale: 
And  when 't  is  told,0  that  my  heart  would  burst!— 
The  bloody  proclamation  t*  escape 
That  followed  me  so  near,  (O  our  lives*  sweet- 
ness! 
That  with  the  pain  of  death  we  'd  hourly  die. 
Rather  than  die  at  once !)  taught  me  to  shift 
Into  a  madman's  rags;  to  assume  a  semblauce 
That  very  dogs  disdained ;  and  in  this  habit 
Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
Their  precious  stones  new  lost ;  became  his  guide. 
Led  him,  begged  for  him,  saved  him  from  denpalr ; 
Never  (O  fault !)  revealed  myself  unto  him, 
Until  some  half  hour  past.    When  I  was  armed, 
Not  sure,  though  hoping,  of  this  good  success, 
I  asked  his  blessing,  and  from  first  to  last 
Told  him  my  pilgrimage :  but  his  flawed  heart, 
(Alack,  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support!) 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief^ 
Burst  smilingly. 

Edm,  This  speech  of  yours  hath  moved  me. 
And  shall,  perchance,  do  good.  But  speak  you  on : 
You  look  as  you  had  something  more  to  say. 

Alb.  If  there  be  more,  more  woful,  hold  it  in ; 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve, 
Hearing  of  this. 

Edg,  This  would  have  seemed  a  period 

To  such  as  love  not  sorrow :  but  another 
To  amplify  too  much,  would  make  much  more, 
And  top  extremity. 

Whilst  I  was  big  m  clamour,  came  there  a  man 
Who,  having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate, 
Shunned  my  abhorred  society ;  but  tiien,  finding 
Who  'twas  that  so  endured,  with  his  strong  arms 
He  fastened  on  my  neck,  and  bellowed  out 
As  he  'd  burst  heaven;  threw  him  on  my  father; 
Told  the  most  piteous  tale  of  Lear  and  him 
That  ever  ear  received :  which  in  recounting 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack :  twice  then  the  trumpet  sounded, 
And  there  I  left  him  tranced. 

AJb.  But  who  was  this? 

Edg.  Kent,  sir,  the  banuhed  Kent;  who  In 
disguise 
Followed  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slavew 

Enter  a  Gentleman  hastUg,  mth  a  UMig  kidf^ 
Gent.  Help,  help  I  O  help  I 
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Big.  What  kiAd  of  help? 

jiB>.  Speak,  man* 

Edg.  What  means  that  hloodj  knife  T 

CUni.  T  is  hot,  it  smokes : 

It  came  even  from  the  heart  o^ 

jiUt,  Who,  man?  speak. 

GenU  Tour  lady,  sir,  your  lady :— and  her  bister 
By  her  is  poisoned ;  she  confesses  it. 

Edm,  I  was  contracted  to  them  hoth :  all  three 
Now  marry  in  an  instant. 

AJh.  Produce  their  bodies,  be  they  alive  or 
dead!— 
This  judgment  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us 

tremble. 
Touches  us  not  with  pity.        [^Emt  Gentleman. 

Enter  Kstnr. 

Edg,  Here  comes,  Kent  sir. 

Alb,  O!  'tis  he. 
The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment 
Which  very  manners  urges. 

Kent,  I  am  come 

To  bid  my  king  and  master  aye  good  night: 
Is  he  not  here  ? 

AW.  Great  thing  of  us  forgot  I — 

Speak,  Edmimd,  where 's  the  King  ?  and  where 's 

Cordelia? 
Seest  thou  this  object,  Kent? 
[rile  bodUe  of  Gombril  and  Reoan  are  brought  m. 

KefU.  Akck,  why  thus? 

Edm,  Tet  Edmund  was  beloved : 

Tbe  one  the  other  poisoned  for  my  sake, 
And  after  slew  hersel£ 

Alb,  Even  so. — Caver  thdr  fiices. 

Edm.  I  pant  for  life : — some  good  I  mean  to  do, 
Despite  of  mine  own  nature.    Quickly  send,*— 
Be  brief  in  it,— to  the  castle;  for  my  writ 
Is  on  the  life  of  Lear  and  on  Cordelia.— 
Nay,  send  in  time. 

AW,  Run,  run ;  O  run  I 

Edg,  To  who,  my  lord?  who  has  the  o£Sce?  send 
Thy  token  of  reprieve, 

Edm,  Well  thought  on :  take  my  sword; 
Givo  it  the  captain. 

AW,  Ha8tethee,forthylife.  [£«t<EDQAR. 

Edm,  He  hath  commission  from  thy  wife  and  me 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison,  and 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  0wn  de^air, 
Ihat  she  fordid  herself. 

AW,  The  gods  defend  her  I     Bear  him  hence 
awhile.  [Edmund  it  hwme  off. 

Enter  Leak,  wUk  Coedelia  dead  in  hie  arme : 
Edoab,  OflScers,  and  others. 

Leeir.  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl! — O,  you  are 
men  of  stone  * 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I  'd  use  them  so 


That  heaven**  vaidt  should  erack.-^0,  she  is 

gone  for  ever  !— 
I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  ttree : 
She's  dead  as  earth. — Lend  me  a  looking-giase: 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why,  then  she  lives. 

Kent,  Is  this  the  promised  end? 

Edg,  Or  image  of  that  horror? 

AW.  Fall,  rnd  cease  I 

Xmt.  This  feather  stirs:  she  lives  I  Ifitbeso^ 
It  is  a  chance  that  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 

Kent  O  my  good  master!     IKneeling, 

Lear,  Pr'ythee,  away. 

Edg.  'Tis  noble  Kent,  your  friend. 

Lear,  A  plague  upon  you,  murderous  traitors  all! 
I  might  have  saved  her:  now  she's  gone  for 

ever  !— 
Cordelia,  Cordelia,  stoy  a  litde.    Ha ! 
What  ia't  thou  say'st?^Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Gentle,  and  low :  an  excellent  thing  in  woman  >— 
I  killed  the  slave  that  was  a  hanging  thee. 

Ofi,  T  is  true,  my  lords,  he  did. 

Lear,  Did  I  not,  fellow  ? 

I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  faulchion 
I  would  have  made  them  skip  :  I  am  old  now, 
And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me. — Who  are  you? 
Mine  eyes  are  none  o'  the  best : — I  '11  tell  you 
straight. 

Kent,  If  fortune  brag  of  two  she  loved  and 
hated. 
One  of  them  we  behold. 

Lear,  This  is  a  dull  sight :  are  you  not  Kent? 

Kent,  The  same : 

Your  servant  Kent  Where  is  your  servant  Cahis  ? 

Lear,  He's  a  good  fellow,  I  can  tell  you  that: 
He  '11  strike,  and  quickly  too :  he  *s  dead  and  rotten. 

Kent.  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  am  the  very  man : — 

Lear,  I  'U  see  that  straight 

Kent.  That,  from  your  first  of  difference  and 
decay. 
Have  fdlowed  your  sad  steps. 

Lear,  You  are  welcome  hither. 

Kent.  Nor  no  man  else:  all's  cheerless,  dark, 
and  deadly.— 
Your  eldest  daughters  have  foredoomed  them* 

selves, 
And  deiperately  are  dead. 

Lear,  Ay,  so  I  think. 

AW.  He  knows  not  what  he  says;  and  vain  it  is 
That  we  present  us  to  him, 

Edg,  Very  bootless. 

Enter  an  0£Scer. 

Qfi,  Edmund  is  dead,  my  lord. 
AW.  That 's  but  a  trifle  here.-^ 

You  lords  and  noble  friends,  know  our  intent: 
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Wliat  comfort  to  this  great  decay  may  come, 
Shall  be  applied.     For  us,  we  will  resign. 
During  the  life  of  this  old  majesty, 
To  him  our  absolute  power : — You,  to  your  rights ; 
ITo  Edgar  and  Kent. 
With  boot,  and  such  addition  as  your  honours 
Have  more  then  merited. — AH  friends  shall  taste 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  deservings. — O,  see,  see ! 
Lear,  And  my  poor  fool  is  hanged  1  No,  no,  no 
life: 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life, 
And  ihou  no  breath  at  all  ?    O,  thou  wilt  come  no 

more : 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never ! — 
Pray  you,  undo  this  button.    Thank  you,  sir. — 
Do  you  see  this  ?  Look  on  her, — look, — ^her  lips, — 
Look  there,  look  there !  [He  diet, 

Edg,  He  faints ! — Viy  lord,  my  lord, — 

Keni,  Break,  heart;  I  pr'y thee,  break t 


Edg,  Look  up,  my  lord. 

KetU.  Vex  not  his  ghost :  O  let  him  paasi  he 
hates  him 
That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

Edg,  O,  he  is  gone,  indeed. 

Kent,  The  wonder  is  he  hath  endured  so  long: 
He  but  usurped  his  life. 

AJh,   Bear  them  from  hence. — Our  present 
business 
Is  general  woe. — Friends  of  my  soul,  you  twain 
[To  Kent  and  Edgar. 
Rule  in  this  realm,  and  the  gored  state  sustain. 

Kent,  I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go : 
My  master  calls,  and  I  must  not  say,  no. 

Jib,  The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey; 
Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say. 
The  oldest  hath  borne  most:  we  that  are  young 
Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  live  m  long. 

[ExeutU^  with  a  dead  march. 
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Dim  07  TBincs. 

BRABAKTIO.  a 

TwioU 

6RATIAN0,  Brother  to  BftAtAwno. 

LUDOVIOO,  yinmuM  to  Bkabaktio. 

OTHELLO,  the  Moor. 

CAa^IO,  his  Ltoatenaiit. 

U60,  hl«  Ancient. 

RODBRIOO,  a  Tenetiim  Oeatiemaa. 

UOWTASO,  Otks&m's  prodeoeMor  la  the  OoTonueeat  of 


PBBS0N8  BEPaSSBNTEO. 

CScwB,  Senraiit  to  Omatu). 


DB8DBM0NA,  Daaghtea   to  B^AMMxm  aiid  Wtft  t 

Onnxo. 
EMILIA,  Wife  to  Iaoo. 
BIAMCA,  a  Ooorteiaa. 


OOwn,  OcBtleuoB,  Mwwngcn,  Murioiaiii,  SaUon, 
Attendants,  Ac 


■cBMa.— lyir  the  fint  A«t,  in  YBKiea »  doriaf  the  rest  of  the  Flaj,  at  a  8ea-poct  la  Ct  ra^js. 


ACT  9. 


ScswB  I. — Venice.    A  Street 


JBnter  Roderigo  and  I  ago. 

•^.  Tuih,  neyer  tell  me :    I  take  it  much 
unkindly, 
Tnat  tbou,  lago,  who  hast  had  my  purse 
^  if  the  strings  were  thine,  shouldst  know  of  this,  j 


laffo.  'Shiood,  hut  you  will  not  hear  me. 
If  ever  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter, 
Ahhor  me.  • 
Bod.  Thou  told'st  me  thou  didst  hold  him  in 

thy  hate. 
logo.  Despise  me  if  I  do  not.     Three  great 
ones  of  the  city. 
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Ill  penonal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 

Oft  capped  to  him :  and,  by  the  faith  of  man, 

I  know  my  price;  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place: 

But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  pwposes. 

Evades  them  with  a  bombast  circumstance, 

Horribly  stuffed  with  epithets  of  war ; 

And,  in  concluabn,  nonsuits  my  mediators : 

**  For  certes,"  says  he,  **  I  have  already 

Chosen  my  officer."    And  what  was  he  ? 

Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician ; 

One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine, 

A  fellow  almost  damned  in  a  fair  wife : 

That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field. 

Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 

More  than  a  spinster;  unless  the  bookish  theoric. 

Wherein  the  tog6d  consuls  can  propose 

As  masterly  as  he.  Mere  prattle,  without  practice, 

Is  all  his  soldiership.  But  he,  sir,  had  the  election : 

And  I, — of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof, 

At  Rhodes,  at  Cyprus,  and  on  other  grounds, 

Christian  and  heathen, — must  be  be-lee'd  and 

calmed 
By  debitor  and  creditor ;  this  counter-caster : 
He,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be. 
And  I  (God  bless  the  mark!)   his  Moorship's 
ancient. 
Hod.  By  heaven,  I  rather  would  have  been  his 

hangman* 
logo.  But  there 's  no  remedy;  'tis  the  curse 
of  service : 
Preferment  goes  by  letter  and  affection, 
Not  by  the  old  gradation,  where  each  second 
Stood  heir  to  the  first  Now,  sir,  be  judge  yourself 
Whether  I  in  any  just  term  am  affined 
To  love  the  Moor. 

Rod.  I  would  not  follow  him,  then. 

lago.  O,  sir,  content  you ; 
I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him : 
We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  asters 

Cannot  be  truly  followed.    You  shall  mark 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave. 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage. 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  ass, 
For  nought  but  provender;  and  when  he 's  old, 

cashiered : 
Whip  me  such  honest  knaves.    Others  there  are. 
Who,  trimmed  in  forms  and  visages  of  duty. 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves ; 
And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  their  lo^ds. 
Do  well  thrive  by  them ;  and,  when  they  have  lined 

their  coats. 
Do  themselves  homage :  these  fellows  have  some 

soul; 
And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself.    For,  sir, 
It  is  as  sure  as  you  are  Roderigo, 
Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  lago. 
In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself: 


Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty, 

But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end : 

For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 

The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 

In  compliment  extern,  't  is  not  long  after 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve 

For  daws  to  peck  at.    I  am  not  what  I  am. 

Hod.  What  a  full  fortune  does  the  thick-lips  owe, 
If  he  can  carry 't  thus  I 

lago.  Call  up  her  father ; 

Rouse  him. — Make  after  him,  poison  his  delight, 
Proclaim  him  in  the  streets ;  incense  her  kinsmen : 
And,  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell. 
Plague  him  with  ffies :  though  that  his  j6y  be  joy, 
Yet  throw  such  changes  of  vexation  on  % 
As  it  may  lose  some  colour. 

Bod.  Here  is  her  father's  house:   I'll  call 
aloud. 

lago.  Do ;  with  like  timorous  accent  and  dire  yell 
As  when  (by  night  and  negligence)  the  fire 
Is  spied  in  populous  cities. 

Bod.  What,  ho,  Brabantio  I — Signior  Braban- 
tio,  hoi 

logo.  Awake  I—what,  ho,  Brabantio! — thieves, 
thieves,  thieves! 
Look  to  your  house,  your  daughter,and  your  bags  I 
Thieves,  thieves! 

Brabantio,  above. 

Bra.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  terrible  sum- 
mons? 
What  is  the  matter  there  ? 

Bod.  Signi<»r,  is  all  your  family  within  ? 

logo.  Are  your  doors  locked? 

Bra.  Why?  wherefore  ask  you  this? 

logo*  'Zounds,  sir,  you  are  robbed :— for  shame, 
put  on  your  gown  : — 
Your  heart  is  burst,  you  have  lost  half  your  soul : 
Even  now,  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.     Arise,  arise : 
Awake  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  bell. 
Or  else  the  devil  will  make  a  graadnre  of  you. 
Arise,  I  say. 

Bra.  What,  have  you  lost  your  wits? 

Bod.  Most  reverend  signior,  do  you  know  my 
voice  ? 

Bra.  Not  I :  what  are  you  ? 

Bod.  My  name  is — Roderigo. 

Bra.  The  worse  welcome : 

I  have  charged  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors. 
In  honest  plainness  thou  hast  heard  me  aay, 
My  daughter  is  not  for  thee ;  and  now,  in  madness, 
Being  full  of  supper  and  distempering  draughtSi 
Upon  malicious  bravery  dost  thou  come 
To  start  my  quiet. 

Bod.  Sir,  sir,  sir,  sir,— 

Bra  But  thou  must  needs  be  ( 
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ll/tfplrit  and  my  place  have  in  them  power 
To  make  this  bitter  to  thee. 

Rod.  Patience,  good  sir. 

Bra.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  robbing?    This 
is  Venice : 
My  hoose  is  not  a  grange. 

Bod,        Most  grave  Brabantio, 
In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  you. 

logo,  'Zounds,  sir,  you  are  one  of  those  that 
viQ  not  serve  God,'if  the  devil  bid  you.  Because 
we  come  to  do  you  service,  you  think  we  are  ruf- 
fisns.  You  11  have  your  daughter  covered  with 
s  Barbery  horse :  you  '11  have  your  nephews 
neigh  to  yon :  you  'U  have  coursers  for  cousins, 
snd  gennets  for  germans. 

Bra,  What  profane  wretch  art  thou? 

la^.  I  am  one,  sir,  that  comes  to  tell  you 
jour  daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making 
the  beast  with  two  backs. 

Bra.  Thou  art  a  vOIain. 

Joffo.  You  are — a  senator. 

Bra.  This  thou  shalt  answer:  I  know  thee, 
Roderigo. 

R»d.  Sir,  I  will  answer  anything.    But  I  be- 
seech you. 
If' t  be  your  pleasure  and  most  wise  consent 
(Ai  partly  I  find  it  is)  that  your  fair  daughter, 
At  tb's  odd-even  and  dull  watch  o'  the  night, 
Transported,  with  no  worse  nor  better  guard 
Bat  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondolier, 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor, — 
If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance, 
^e  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs : 
But  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me 
We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.    Do  not  believe 
Thst,  from  the  sense  of  all  civility, 
1  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence : 
Your  daughter, — if  you  have  not  given  her 

leave, — 
^  >&y  sgain,  hath  made  a  gro^j^volt; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes, 
1q  sq  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger. 
Of  here  and  everywhere.    Straight  satisfy  yoiu> 
self: 

I      If  she  be  in  her  chamber  or  your  house, 
Let  loose  on  me  the  justice  of  the  state 
For  thus  deluding  you. 

Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho ! 

Give  me  a  taper :— <all  up  all  my  people. — 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream  : 
Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already. — 
Light,  I  say ;  light  I  lExUJrom  above. 

logo.  Farewell;  for  I  must  leave  you: 

It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place, 
To  be  produced  (as  if  I  stay  I  shall) 
Against  the  Moor.    For  I  do  know,  the  sUte 
(However  tfab  may  gall  him  with  some  check) 


Cannot  with  safety  cast  him :  for  he 's  embarked 

With  such  loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus'  wars 

(Jtr  faich  even  now  stand  in  act),  that,  for  their  soul% 

Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  not 

To  lead  their  business.     In  which  regard, 

Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains, 

Yet,  for  necessity  of  present  life, 

1  must  shew  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love, 

Which  is  indeed    but  sign.    That  you  shall 

surely  find  him. 
Lead  to  the  Sagittary  the  raised  search ; 
And  there  will  I  be  with  him.  So  fareweU.  [£»#. 

Enter^  behw,  Bsabantio,  and  Servants,  mih 
torckeM. 

Bra.  It  is  too  true  an  evil :  gone  she  is ; 
And  what 's  to  come  of  my  despised  time 
Is  nought  but  bitterness. — Now^  Roderigo, 
Where  didst  thou  sjo  her? — O,  unhappy  gtrll-^ 
With  the  Moor,  say'st  thou?-— Who  would  be  a 

father?^ 
How  didst  thou  know  'twas    ohe? — O,  thou 

deceivest  me 
Past  thought!— What  said  she  to  you?--Get 

more  tapers ; 
Raise  all  my  kindred. — Are  they  married,  think 
you? 
Rod.  Truly,  I  think  they  are. 
Bra,  O  heaven ! — How  got  she  out? — O  trea- 
son of  the  blood ! — 
Fathers,  from  hence  trust  not  your  daughters' 

minds 
By  what  you  see  them  act — ^Are  there  not  channs 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abused  ?  Have  you  not  read,  Roderigo, 
Of  some  such  thing  ? 
B>od.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  indeed. 

Bra.  Can  up  my  brother. — O,  that  yop  had 
had  her ! — 
Some  one  way,  some  another.— -Do  you  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor  ? 

Bod.  I  think  I  can  discover  him ;  if  you  please 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me. 

Bra.  Pray  you,  lead  on.  At  every  house  I  '11  call ; 
I  may  command  at  most— Get  weapons,  ho  I 
And  raise  some  special  ofiicers  of  night — 
On,  good  Roderigo :  I  will  deserve  your  pains. 

lExfunt. 


Scene  II. — The  same.    Another  Street. 

Enter  Othello,  Iaoo,  and  Attendants. 
loffo.  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain 
men. 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  the  conscience 
To  do  no  contrived  murder :  I  lack  iniqmty 
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Sometimes  to  do  me  eervice.    Nine  or  ten  times 
I  had  thought  to  have  yerked  him  here  under 
the  ribs. 

0th,  Tig  better  as  it  is. 

logo.  Nay,  but  he  prated, 

And  spoke  such  scurry  and  provoking  terms 
Against  your  honour, 
That,  with  the  little  godliness  I  have, 
I  did  ftill  hard  forbear  him.     But  I  pray,  sir. 
Are  you  fast  married  ?  for  be  sure  of  this. 
That  the  magnifico  is  much  beloved ; 
And  hath  in  his  effect  a  voice  potential. 
As  double  as  the  Duke's:  he  will  divorce  you; 
Or  put  upon  you  what  restraint  and  grievance 
The  law  (with  all  his  might  to  enforce  it  on) 
Will  give  him  cable. 

0th,  Let  him  do  his  spite : 

My  services,  which  I  have  done  the  signiory, 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.  Tis  yet  to  know 
(Which  when  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  honour 
I  shall  promulgate)  I  feteh  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege ;  and  my  demerits 
May  speak  unbonneted  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reached.     For  know,  lago, 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine 
For  the  sea's  worth.— But,  look  I  what  lights  come 
yonder? 

Enter  Cassio,  at  a  dittancef  and  certain  Officers 
with  torches. 

logo.  These  are  the  raisld  father  and  his 
friends : 
You  were  best  go  in. 

0th.  Not  I:  I  must  be  found: 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul, 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.     Is  it  they  f 

logo.  By  Janus,  I  think  no. 

0th.  The  servants  of  the  Duke;    and  my 
lieutenant — 
The  goodness  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends : 
What  is  the  news? 

Cm.  The  Duke  does  greet  you,  general ; 

And  he  requires  your  haste  post-haste  appearance. 
Even  on  the  instant 

0th.  What  is  the  matter,  think  you  ? 

Caa.  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine : 
It  is  a  business  of  some  heat    The  gallies 
Have  sent  a  dozen  sequent  messengers 
This  very  night,  at  one  another's  heels : 
And  many  of  the  consuls,  raised  and  met, 
Are  at  the  Duke's  already.  You  have  been  hotly 

called  for; 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found. 
The  senate  hath  sent  about  three  several  quests, 
To  searcn  you  out 


0th.  T  is  well  I  am  found  by  you. 

I  will  but  spend  a  word  here  in  the  house, 
And  go  with  you.  [EjoU 

Cos.  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  ? 

/ago.  'Faith,  he  to-night  hath  boarded  a  knd 
carack: 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he  's  made  for  ever. 

Cat.  I  do  not  understand. 

logo.  He 's  married. 

Ca*.  To  who? 

Re-enter  Othello. 
lago.  Marry,  to— Come,  captain,  will  you  go? 
0th.  Have  with  you. 

Caa,  Here  comes  another  troop  to  seek  for  you. 

Enter  Brabantio,  Rodbrigo,  and  Officers  of 
nighty  with  torches  and  weapons, 

logo.  It  is  Brabantio. — General,  be  advised : 
He  comes  to  bad  intent 

Olh.  Holla;  stand  there  I 

Bod,  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 

Bra.  Down  with  him,  thief  I 

[They  draw  on  both  sides. 

lago.  You,  Roderigol  Come,  sir,  I  am  for  you. 

0th.  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew 
will  rust  them.-~ 
Good  signior,  you  shall  more  command  with  years 
Than  with  your  weapons. 

Bra,  O  thou  foul  thief,  where  hast  thou  stowed 
my  daughter?  ^ 

Damned  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her : 
For  1 11  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense 
(If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound), 
Whether  a  maid  so  tender,  fair,  and  happy. 
So  opposite  to  marriage  that  she  shunned 
The  wealthy  curUd  darlings  of  our  nation, 
Would  ever  have,  to  incur  a  general  mock, 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou ;  to  fear,  not  to  delight 
Judge  me  the  world,  if  'tis  not  gross  in  sense 
That  thou  hast  practised  on  her  with  foul  charms; 
Abused  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs  or  minerals 
That  waken  motion.     I  '11  have  it  disputed  on: 
T  Lb  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking. 
I  therefore  apprehend  and  do  attech  thee 
For  an  abuser  of  the  world ;  a  practiser 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  warrant — 
Lay  hold  upon  him :  if  he  do  resist^ 
Subdue  him  at  his  peril. 

0th.  Hold  yoiu:  hands, 

Both  you  of  my  inclining  and  the  rest : 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter. — Where  will  you  that  I  go 
To  answer  this  your  charge  ? 

Bra,  To  prison:  tiU  fit  time 

Of  law,  and  course  of  direct  session. 
Call  thee  to  answer* 
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OtA.  What  if  I  do  obey : 

How  may  the  Duke  be  therewith  Batisfied; 
Whoee  meaeeiigers  are  here  about  my  ride, 
Upon  some  present  buriness  of  the  state, 
To  bring  me  to  him  1 

Of.  T  is  true,  most  worthy  signior : 

The  Duke 's  in  council ;  and  your  noble  self, 
I  am  sure,  is  sent  for. 

Bra.  How !  the  Duke  in  council, 

In  this  time  of  the  night! — Bring  him  away: 
Mine 's  not  an  idle  cause.    The  Duke  himself. 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  state, 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong  as  't  were  their  own : 
For  if  such  actions  may  have  passage  firee, 
Bond-sUves  and  pagans  shall  our  statesmen  be. 

lExeunt. 


ScBXB  Ul.'^Tke  9am0.    A  Council-ChBmber. 
ThiDuKE  and  Senators,  tU^g;  Of^cenaitending. 

Duke.  There  is  no  comporition  in  these  news, 
That  giTes  them  credit. 

Iff  Sen.  Indeed  they  are  disproportioned. 

My  letters  say,  a  hundred  and  seven  gallies. 

Duie.  And  mine,  a  hundred  and  forty. 

2Md  Sen.  And  mine,  two  hundred. 

But  though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account 
(At  in  these  cases  where  the  aim  reports, 
Tia  oft  with  difference),  yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkish  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke.  Nay,  it  i»  possible  enough  to  judgment 
I  do  not  so  secure  me  in  the  error, 
But  the  main  article  I  do  approve 
In  fearful  sense. 

SaUor  [iinlhm].  Whatho;  whatho;  what  ho! 

Enier  an  Officer,  with  a  Sailor. 

Ofi,  A  messenger  from  the  gallies. 

Duke.  Now:  the  business? 

SttiL  TheTurkish  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes : 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  state. 
By  Signior  Angelo. 

Duke.  How  say  you  by  this  change  f 

lit  Sen.  This  cannot  be. 

By  no  assay  of  reason :  't  is  a  pageant. 
To  keep  us  in  false  gaze.    When  we  conrider 
The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk ; 
And  let  ourselves  again  but  understand 
"Ihat,  as  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it, 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace. 
But  altogether  lacks  th'  abilities 
ThatRhodesisdressedin:  ifwe  make  thought  of  Uus^ 
^e  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful 
To  leave  that  latest  which  concerns  him  first : 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain, 
To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profitless. 


Duke.  Nay,  in  all  confidence,  he's  not  for 

Rhodes. 
Offi.  Here  is  more  news. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Afest.  The  Ottomites,  reverend  and  gracious, 
Steering  with  due  course  toward  thelsle  of  Rhodes, 
Have  there  injointed  them  with  an  after  fleet 
lit  Sen,  Ay,  so  I  thought : — ^how  many,  as  you 

guess? 
Afest.  Of  thirty  sail :  and  now  do  they  re-stem 
Their  backward  course,  bearing  with  frank  ap- 
pearance 
Their  purposes  toward  Cyprus.~Signior  Montano, 
Your  trusty  and  most  valiant  servitor, 
With  his  free  duty  recommends  you  thus. 
And  prays  you  to  believe  him. 

Duke.  Tis  certain,  then,  for  Cyprus. — 
Marcus  Lucchicos,  is  not  he  in  town? 
let  Sen,  He 's  now  in  Florence. 
Duke,  Write  from  us:   wish  him  post-post- 
haste: despatch. 
Is^  Sen.  Here  comes  Brabantio  and  the  valiant 
Moor. 

Enter  Beabamtio,  Othello,  Iago,  Rodeeioo, 
and  Officers. 
Duke.  Valiant  Othello,  we  must  straight  em- 
ploy you 
Against  the  general  enemy  Ottoman.-^ 
I  did  not  see  you;  welcome,  gentle  signior: 

[7*0  Brabantio. 
We  lacked  your  counsel  and  your  help  to-night 
Bra.  So  did  I  yours.     Good  your  grace,  par- 
don me : 
Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  business, 
Hath  raised  me  from  my  bed;   nor  doth  the 

general  care 
Take  hold  on  me;  for  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  overbearing  nature. 
That  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows, 
And  it  is  still  itself. 
Duke.  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Bra.  My  daughter!  O,  my  daughter  I 
Sen.  Dead? 

Bra,  Ay,  to  me. 

She  is  abused,  stolen  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks : 
For  nature  bo  preposterously  to  err. 
Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense. 
Sans  witchcraft,  could  not 
Duke.  Whoe'er  he  be,  that,  in  this  foul  pro- 
ceeding. 
Hath  thus  beguiled  your  daughter  of  herself. 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter. 
After  your  own  sense :  yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  action. 
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Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  1  speak 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle ; 
And  therefore  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  for  myself: — yet,  by  your  gracious 

patience, 
I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver 
Of  my  wliole  course  of  love  :  what  drugs,  what 

charms, 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charged  withal) 
I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Bra.  A  maiden  never  bold ; 

Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet  that  her  motion 
Blushed  at  herself:  and  she, — in  spite  of  nature, 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  everything, — 
To  fall  in  love  with  what  she  feared  to  look  on ! 
It  is  a  judgment  maimed  and  most  imperfect 


That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature ;  and  must  be  driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell, 
Why  this  should  be.     I  therefore  vouch  again, 
That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood, 
Or  with  some  dram  conjured  to  this  effect. 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

Duke.  To  vouch  this  is  no  proof, 

Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test 
Tlian  these  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modern  seeming  do  prefer  against  bim. 

1*/  Sen.  But,  Othello,  speak  :— 
Did  you,  by  indirect  and  forced  courses 
Subdue  and  poison  this  young  maid's  affections; 
Or  came  it  by  request,  and  such  fair  question 
As  soul  to  soul  affordeth? 

0th.  I  do  beseech  you, 

Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary. 
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And  let  ber  tpeak  of  me  before  beT  fiuber : 
If  70a  do  find  me  foul  in  ber  report. 
The  tnut,  tbe  office,  I  do  hM  of  you» 
Not  only  take  away,  but  let  your  lenteiioe 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Duke,  Feteb  Desdemooa  bither. 

(HJL  Aneieat,  conduct  tbem:  you  best  know 
tbe  place.  IBxiwni  I  aoo  mnd  Attendants. 
And,  tiU  she  come,  as  truly  at  to  bearen 
I  do  coD&ss  tbe  Tiees  of  my  blood. 
So  justly  to  your  grave  ears  I'll  present 
Hov  I  did  thriTo  in  tys  fair  lady's  lore^ 
And  she  in  mine. 

Duie.  Say  it,  OtbeOo. 

Oik.  Her  (atber  loved  ne ;  oft  invited  me ; 
StiU  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life, 
From  year  to  year ;  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 
That  I  have  passed. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  dajrs, 
To  the  very  moment  that  be  bade  me  tell  it 
Wherein  I  spoke  of  most  disastrous  dianees; 
Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  hair-breadth  scapes  i*  tbe  imminent  deadly 

breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  tbe  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavery;  of  my  redemption  thence» 
And  with  it  all  my  travel's  history : 
Wherein,  of  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle. 
Rough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  beads  touch 

heaven, 
It  was  my  hint  to  speak ;  such  was  the  proc^vs : 
And  of  the  Cannibab  that  each  other  eat ; 
Tile  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.    These  things 

to  bear 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline : 
But  still  tbe  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thenoe ; 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch. 
She  'd  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse.    Which  I  observing, 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour ;  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  ber  a  prayer  of  eanieet  hearts 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate. 
Whereof  by  parceb  she  had  something  beared 
Bat  not  intentively.    I  did  consent ; 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears, 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke 
That  my  youth  suffered.    My  story  being  done. 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs : 
She  swore, — In  faith,  'twas  strange,  'twas  pass- 
ing strange; 
T  was  pitiful,  't  was  wondrous  pitiful : 
She  wished  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  she  wished 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man :  she 

thanked  me ; 
And  bade  me,  if  I  bad  a  friend  that  loved  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 


And  that  would  woo  ber.  Upon  this  bint,  I  spake : 
She  loved  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  passed ; 
And  I  loved  ber  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witohcraft  I  have  used. — 
Here  comes  the  lady,  let  her  witness  it. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Iago,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  I  think  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter 
too.— 
Good  Brabantio, 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  best : 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use, 
Than  their  bare  bands. 

Bra,  I  pray  you,  hear  her  speak : 

If  she  confess  thi^t  she  was  half  the  wooer, 
Destruction  on  my  bead  if  my  bad  blame 
Lighton  the  man  1 — Comm  hither,  gentle  mistress : 
Do  you  perceive,  in  all  this  noble  oompany, 
Where  most  you  owe  obedience  t 

Z>M.  My  noble  father, 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty. 
To  you  I  am  bound  for  life  and  education : 
My  life  and  edueatieo  both  do  kam  me 
How  to  respect  you :  yen  are  the  lord  of  duty ; 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter.     But  here  's  my 

husband : 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  shewed 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father, 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra.  God  be  with  you !    I  have  done.-— 

Please  it  your  grace,  on  to  the  state  affairs : 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child  than  get  it.^ 
Come  hither.  Moor : 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart, 
Which,  but  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my  heart 
I  would  keep  from  thee. — ^For  your  sake,  jewel, 
I  am  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child ; 
For  thy  escape  would  teach  me  tyranny, 
To  hang  clogs  on  them.— I  have  done,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Let  me  speak  like  yourself,  and  lay  a 
sentence 
Which,  as  a  grise  er  step,  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favour. 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended, 
By  seeing  the  worst,  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 
To  mourn  a  mischief  that  is  past  and  gone. 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new  mischief  on. 
What  cannot  be  preserved  when  fortune  takes, 
Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 
The  robbed  that  smiles  steals  something  from 

the  thief: 
He  robs  himself  that  spends  a  bootless  grief. 

Bra.  So  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  beguile : 
We  lose  it  not  so  long  as  we  can  smile. 
He  bears  the  sentence  well  that  nothing  bears 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hears : 
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But  be  bean  both  the  sentence  and  the  sorrow, 
That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow. 
These  sentences,  to  sugar  or  to  gall, 
Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal. 
But  words  are  words :  I  nerer  yet  did  hear 
That  the  bruised  heart  was  pierced  through  the 

ear.— 
I  humbly  beseech  you,  proceed  to  the  afiairs  of 
state. 

Duke.  The  Turk  with  a  most  mighty  prepara- 
tion makes  for  Cyprus : — Othello,  the  fortitude 
of  the  place  i«  best  known  to  you :  and  though 
we  hare  therf>  a  substitute  of  most  allowed  suffi- 
ciency, yet  opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  e£fects, 
throws  a  more  safer  voice  on  you : — ^you  must 
therefore  be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your 
new  fortunes  with  this  more  stubborn  and  boist- 
erous expedition. 

0th,  The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators, 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down.    I  do  agnise 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity 
I  find  in  hardness ;  and  do  undertake 
These  present  wars  against  the  Ottomites. 
Most  humbly  therefore  bending  to  your  state, 
I  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife; 
Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition ; 
With  such  accommodation  and  besort 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Duke,  If  you  please, 

Be 't  at  her  father's 

Bra,  I  will  not  have  it  so. 

0th.  Nor  I. 

Dee.  Nor  I.    I  would  not  there  reside, 

To  put  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts. 
By  being  in  his  eye. — ^Most  gracious  Duke, 
To  my  unfolding  lend  a  gracious  ear ; 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice, 
To  assist  my  simpleness. 

Duke.  What  would  you,  Desdemona  ? 

Dei.  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with 
him, 
My  downright  violence  and  storm  of  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world.  My  heart 's  subdued 
Even  to  the  very  quality  of  my  lord : 
I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind ; 
And  to  his  honours  and  his  valiant  parts 
Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate. 
So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  be  left  behind, 
A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war. 
The  rights  for  which  I  love  him  are  bereft  me, 
And  I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support 
By  his  dear  absence.     Let  me  go  with  him. 

0th   Your  voices,  lords : — 'beseech  you,  let 
her  will 
Have  a  free  way. 
Vouch  with  me,  heaven,  I  therefore  beg  it  not 


To  please  the  pdate  of  my  appetite ; 
Nor  to  comply  with  heat,  the  young  ailbcts, 
In  my  distinct  and  proper  satisfaction ; 
But  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind. 
And  heaven  defend  your  good  souls,  thatyou  think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant 
For  she  is  with  me.  No ;  when  light-winged  toys 
Of  feathered  Cupid  seel  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  and  active  instruments. 
That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  businesi, 
Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  hehn. 
And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation ! 

Duke.  Be  it  as  you  shall  privately  determine, 
Either  for  her  stay  or  going.  The  affidr  cries  haste, 
And  speed  must  answer  it :  you  must  hence  to- 
night 

Dee.  To-night,  my  lord? 

Duke.  This  night. 

0th.  With  all  my  heart 

Duke.  At  nine  i'  the  morning  here  we  '11  meet 
again. 
Othello,  leave  some  officer  behind, 
And  he  shall  our  commission  bring  to  you ; 
With  such  things  else  of  quality  and  respect 
As  doth  import  you. 

0th,  Please  your  grace,  my  ancient: 

A  man  he  is  of  honesty  and  trust 
To  his  conveyance  I  assign  my  wife, 
With  what  else  needful  your  good  grace  shall  think 
To  be  sent  after  me. 

Duke.  Let  it  be  so. 

Good  night  to  every  one. — And,  noble  signior, 

[7b  Brabantio. 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack, 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

let  Sen,  Adieu,  brave  Moor :  use  Desdemona 
well. 

Bra.  Look  to  her.  Moor ;  have  a  quick  eye  to  see : 
She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

lExeunt  Duxa,  Senators,  Officers,  fe, 

0th.  My  life  upon  her  faith.~Hone8t  lago, 
My  Desdemona  must  I  leave  to  thee ; 
I  pr'y thee  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her; 
And  bring  them  after  in  the  best  advantage.— 
Come,  Desdemona ;  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  direction, 
To  spend  with  thee :  we  must  obey  the  time. 

lExeunt  Othello  and  DesDEMoyi. 

Rod.  lago. 

logo.  What  say'st  thou,  noble  heart? 

Bod,  What  will  I  do,  think'st  tiiou? 

Itiffo,  Why,  go  to  bed  and  sleep. 

Bod,  I  will  incontinentiy  drown  myself. 

logo.  Well,  if  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  lore 
thee  af^er  it     Why,  thou  silly  gentieman ! 

Bod    [t  is  silliness  to  live  when  to  live  is  a 
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tonnent:  and  then  have  we  a  prescription  to 
die,  when  death  u  our  physician, 

logo.  O  yiUanousI  I  have  looked  upon  the 
irarld  for  four  times  seven  years ;  and  since  I 
could  distinguish  between  a  benefit  and  an  injury, 
I  never  found  a  man  that  knew  how  to  love 
himself.  Ere  I  would  say  I  would  drown  my- 
idf  for  the  love  of  a  Ouinea-hen,  I  would 
change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon. 

Bod,  What  should  I  do?  I  confess  it  is  my 
ihame  to  be  so  fond;  but  it  is  not  in  virtue  to 
amend  it 

logo.  Virtue?  a  fig! — 'tis  in  ourselves  that 
ve  are  thus  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are  our 
gftidens,  to  the  which  our  wills  are  gardeners : 
10  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles,  or  sow  lettuce; 
set  hyssop,  and  weed  up  thyme ;  supply  it  witli 
one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with  many ; 
either  to  have  it  sterQ  with  idleness,  or  manured 
vith  industry, — why,  the  power  and  corrigible 
aothority  of  this  lies  in  our  wills.  If  the  balance 
of  oar  lives  had  not  one  scale  of  reason  to  poise 
another  of  sensuality,  the  blood  and  baseness  of 
our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  most  prepos- 
terooB  conclusions. — But  we  have  reason  to  cool 
our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  stings,  our  unbitted 
loits;  whereof  I  take  this  that  you  call  love,  to 
be  a  sect  or  scion. 

Rod,  It  cannot  be. 

lajfo.  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood  and  a 
permission  of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man.  Drown 
tbyielf  I  drown  cats  and  blind  puppies.  I  have 
pnfessed  me  thy  firiend,  and  I  confess  me  knit  to 
thy  deserving  with  cables  of  perdurable  tough- 
neaa.  I  could  never  better  stead  thee  than  now. 
Pot  money  in  thy  purse :  follow  these  wars ; 
defeat  thy  favour  with  an  usurped  beard :  I 
^Jt  pat  money  in  thy  purse.  It  cannot  be 
^  Desdemona  should  long  continue  her  love 
to  &e  Moor ; — put  money  in  thy  purse ;— nor 
he  his  to  her :  it  was  a  violent  commencement, 
and  thou  shalt  see  an  answerable  sequestration ; 
—put  but  money  in  thy  purse.  These  Moors 
are  changeable  in  their  wills; — fill  thy  purse 
with  money : — ^the  food  that  to  him  now  is  as 
luaeioDs  as  locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as 
hitter  as  coloquintida.  She  must  change  for 
youth:  when  she  is  sated  with  his  body,  she 
*ill  find  the  error  of  her  choice.  She  must 
Qave  change,  she  must :  therefore  put  money  in 
%  pmrse.— If  thou  wilt  needs  damn  thyself,  do 
1^  a  more  delicate  way  than  drowning.    Make 


all  the  money  thou  canst.  If  sanctimony  and 
a  firail  vow,  betwixt  an  erring  barbarian  and  a 
supersubtle  Venetian,  be  not  too  hard  for  my 
wits  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou  shalt  enjoy 
her :  therefore  make  money.  A  pox  of  drowning 
thyself!  it  is  clean  out  of  the  way :  seek  thou 
rather  to  be  hanged  in  compassing  thy  joy,  than 
to  be  drowned  and  go  without  her. 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,  if  I 
depend  on  the  issue  ? 

logo.  Thou  art  sure  of  me.— Go,  make  money. 
— I  have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again 
and  again,  I  hate  the  Moor.  My  cause  is  hearted; 
thine  hath  no  less  reason.  Let  us  be  conjunctive 
in  our  revenge  against  him :  if  thou  canst  cuckold 
him,  thou  dost  thyself  a  pleasure,  and  me  a  sport 
There  are  many  events  in  the  womb  of  time, 
which  will  be  delivered.  Traverse;  go;  provide 
thy  money.  We  will  have  more  of  this  to-morrow. 
Adieu. 

Bod,  Where  shall  we  meet  i'  the  morning? 

lago^  At  my  lodging. 

Bod.  I  '11  be  with  thee  betimes. 

logo.  Go  to;  farewelL  Do  you  hear,  Roder^o? 

Eod.  What  say  you  ? 

logo.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear. 

Mod,  I  am  changed.     I  '11  sell  all  my  land. 

logo.  Go  to ;  farewell :  put  money  enough  in 
your  purse.  lExU  Rodb&ioo. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse : 
For,  mine  own  gained  knowledge  should  pro&ne, 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe, 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit^I  hate  the  Moor ; 
And  it  is  thought  abroad  that  'twlxt  my  sheets 
He  has  done  my  office  :  I  know  not  if 't  be  true ; 
But  I,  for  mere  suspicion  in  that  kind. 
Will  do  as  if  for  surety.     He  holds  me  well ; 
The  better  shall  my  purpose  work  on  him.— * 
Cassio  's  a  proper  man.     Let  me  see  now : 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume  up  my  will : 
A  double  knavery :— how ;  how  ?   Let  me  see :-» 
After  some  time,  to  abuse  Othello's  ear 
That  he  is  too  familiar  with  his  wife  ;-^ 
He  hath  a  person  and  a  smooth  dispose 
To  be  suspected ;  framed  to  make  women  false. 
The  Moor  is  of  a  firee  and  open  nature. 
That  thinks  men  honest  that  but  seem  to  be  so^ 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  th'  nose 
As  asses  are.— 

I  have 't.    It  is  engendered. — Hell  and  night 
Must  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world's 
light  lEsit. 
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ACT 


Scene  I. — A  Sea-port  Toum  in  Cypnui.  A  plat- 
form, 

Enter  Montamo  and  Tioo  Gentlemen. 

Mon,  Whatfrom  the  cape  can  you  discern  at  sea? 
let  Gent.  Nothing  at  all ;  it  Is  a  high-wrought 
flood ; 
I  cannot  'twixt  the  heaven  and  the  main 
Descry  a  sail. 
Mon,  Methinks  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at 
land; 
A  fuller  hlast  ne*er  shook  our  hattlements : 
If  it  hath  ruffianed  so  upon  the  eea, 
What  rihs  of  oak  when  mountains  melt  on  them, 
Can  hold  the  mortise  ?  What  shall  we  hear  of  this  t 
2nd  Oent,  A  segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet : 
For  do  hut  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore, 
The  chiding  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds ; 
The  wind-shaked  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous 

mane, 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  huming  hear, 
And  quench  the  guards  of  th'  ever-fix^d  pole : 
I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  the  encha£§d  flood. 

,Mon.  if  that  the  Tui^ish  fleet 

Be    not    ensheltered    and    embayed,    ihey  are 

drowned : 
It  is  impossible  they  bear  it  out 

JSnter  a  Third  Gentleman. 

Zrd  Gent  News,  lords !  our  wars  are  ^lone : 
The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  banged  the  Turks, 
That  their  designmenthalts.  A  noble  ship  of  Venice 
Hath  seen  a  grievous  wreck  and  sufieran^e 
On  most  part  of  their  fleet. 

Mon.  How!  is  this  true? 

Zrd  Gent  The  ship  is  here  put  in, 
A  Veronessa. — Michael  Cassio, 
Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor,  Othello, 
Is  come  on  shore :  the  Moor  himself 's  at  sea, 
And  is  in  full  commission  here  for  Cyprus. 

Mon*  I  am  glad  on  't :  't  is  a  worthy  governor. 

Srd  Gent  But  this  same  Cassio,  though  he 
speak  of  comfort 
Touching  the  Turkish  loss,  yet  he  looks  sadly, 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  safe;  for  they  were  parted 
With  foul  and  violent  tempest. 


Mon.  Tray  heaven  be  be; 

For  I  have  served  him,  and  the  man  commands 
Like  a  full  soldier.     Let 's  to  the  sea-side,  ho ! 
As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that 's  come  in. 
As  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 
Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  the  aerial  blue 
An  indistinct  regard. 

9rd  Gent  Come,  let 's  do  so : 

For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance. 

£nter  Cassio. 

Cos,  Thanks  to  the  valiant  of  ibis  warlike  isle, 
That  so  approve  the  Moor.    O,  lei  the  heavens 
Give  him  defence  against  the  elements, 
For  I  have  lost  him  on  a  dangerous  sea. 

Mon.  Is  he  well  shipped  ? 

Cos.  His  bark  is  stoutly  timbered,  and  his  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approved  allowance : 
Therefore  my  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death. 
Stand  in  bold  cure. 

[  Within.']  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail ! 

Bnter  another  Gentleman. 

Cas.  What  noise  ? 

4th  Gent  The  town  is  empty ;  i>n  the  brow  o' 
the  sea 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry,  "  A  sail." 
Cas.  My  hopes  do  shape  him  far  the  governor. 
2nd  Gent,  They  do  discharge  their  shots  of 
courtesy :  ^Guna  heard. 

Our  friends,  at  least 

Cos.  I  pray  yon,  sir,  go  forth. 

And  give  us  truth  who  't  is  that  is  arrived. 
2nd  Gent  I  shall.  [Exit 

Mon.  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  general 

wived  ? 
Cae.  Most  fortunately:   he  hath  achieved  a 
maid 
That  paragons  description  and  wild  fame : 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens, 
And  in  the  essential  vesture  of  creation 
Does  bear  all  excellency. — How  now ;  who  has 
put  in  f 

JU-enter  Second  Gentleman. 
2nd  Gent  Tia  one  lago,  ancient  to  the>reneral. 
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Cat,  He  has  lud  most  fkyouraUe  and  happy 

I  speed: 

j     Tempests  themselves,  high  seas  and   howling 

I  wiuds, 

I     Hie  gattered  reeks  and  congregated  sands 

'     (Trsitors  eusteeped  to  clog  the  guiltless  keel), 
As  hsTiug  8«ue  of  beauty,  do  omit 
Hieir  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safely  by 
The  divine  Desdemona. 
Man.  What  is  she? 

Gm.  She  that  I  spake  of,  our  great  captain's 
captain, 
Left  in  the  conduct  of  the  bold  lago ; 
Whose  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts 
A  Be'nnight's  speed. — Great  Jove,  Othello  guard, 
And  swell  his  sail  with  thine  own  powerful  breath : 
That  he  may  bless  this  bay  with  his  tall  ship, 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Desdemona's  arms, 
Give  renewed  fire  to  our  extincted  spirits, 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort  I — O,  behold, 

Enter  Desdemona,    Emilia,    Iaoo,   Rode&xoo, 
and  Attendants. 

The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore ! 
Ye  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees : — 
Hail  to  thee,  lady !  and  the  grace  of  heaven, 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand, 
I     Enwheel  thee  round  I 
',        Dei,  I  thank  you,  valiant  Caasio. 

What  tidings  can  you  tell  me  of  my  lord  ? 

Cat.  He  is  not  yet  arrived ;  nor  know  I  aught 
But  that  he 's  well,  and  will  be  shortly  here. 
,'       Dee,  O,  but  I  fear — How  lost  you  company  ? 
Gm.  The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies 
Parted  our  fellowship.     But  hark  I  a  sail. 

[CrytoUhin,'*A8aU,aeail*"    Then  gum 
I  heard, 

I        2nd  Gent,  They  give  their  greeting  to  the 
citadel : 
This  likewise  is  a  friend. 

Cae.  See  for  the  news.  [^x«{  Gentleman. 

Good  ancient,    you    are  welcome: — Welcome, 
mistress: —  [To  Emilia. 

Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  lago. 
That  I  extend  my  manners :  't  is  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  this  bold  show  of  courtesy. 

IKissinff  her, 
lege.  Sir,  would  she  give  you  so  much  of  her 
I  lips 

As  of  her  tongue  she  oft  bestows  on  me, 
You  'd  have  enough. 
Du,  Alas,  she  has  no  speech. 

lago.  In  faith,  too  much : 
I  find  it  stiU  when  I  have  list  to  sleep : 
Marry,  before  your  ladyship,  I  grant 
She  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart, 
And  chides  with  thinking. 


Emik  Tou  have  little  cause  to  say  so. 

lago.  Come  on,  come  on :  you  are  pictures 
out  of  doors ; 
Bells  in  your  parlours,  wild  cats  in  your  kitchens ; 
Saints  in  your  injuries ;  devils,  being  offended ; 
Players  in  your  housewifery,  and  housewives  in 
your  beds. 

Dee,  O,  fie  upon  thee,  slauderer  \ 

logo,  ^9ijt  it  is  true,  or  else  I  am  a  Turk  a 
You  rise  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 

EmU,  You  shall  not  write  my  praise. 

Iago»  No,  let  me  not. 

Dee,  What  wouldst  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou 
shouldst  praise  me  f 

logo,  O,  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to 't; 
For  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical. 

Dee,  Come  on,  assay .«-There 's  one  gotne  to 
the  harbour? 

logo.  Ay,  madam* 

Dee,  I  am  not  merry ;  but  I  do  beguile 
The  thing  I  am  by  seeming  otherwise. — 
Come,  how  wouldst  thou  praise  me  ! 

logo,  I  am  about  it;  but  indeed  my  invention 
Comes  from  my  pate  as  birdlime  does  from  frieie, 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all :  but  my  muse  labours. 
And  thus  she  is  delivered  :— 
If  she  be  fair  and  wise, — fairness  and  wit, 
The  one 's  for  yse ;  the  other  useth  it. 

Dee,  Well  praised !     How  if  she  be  black  and 
witty  f 

lago.  If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit, 
She  '11  find  a  white  that  shall  her  blackness  fit. 

Dee,  Worse  and  worse. 

Emil,  How  if  £air  and  foolish  f 

lago.  She  never  yet  was  foolish  that  was  fair : 
For  even  her  folly  helped  her  to  an  heir. 

Dee,  These  are  old  fond  paradoxes,  to  make 
fools  laugh  i'  the  alehoiise.  What  miserable 
praise  hast  thou  for  her  that's  foul  and  foolish? 

lago.  There 's  none  so  foul,  and  foolish  there* 
unto. 
But  does  foul  pranks,  which  fair  and  wise  ones  do. 

Dee,  O  heavy  ignorance  I — thou  praisest  the 
worst  best.  But  what  praise  couldst  thou  bestow 
on  a  deserving  woman  indeed  ?  one  that,  iu  the 
authority  of  her  merit,  did  justly  put  on  the 
vouch  of  very  malice  itself? 

lago.  She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud; 
Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud ; 
Never  lacked  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay ; 
Fled  from  her  wish,  and  yet  said, — **Now  I 

may;" 
She  that,  being  angered,  her    revenge    being 

nigh. 
Bade  her  wrong  stay,  and  her  displeasure  fly ; 
She  that  in  wisdom  never  was  so  frail 
To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  salmon's  tail ; 
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She  that  could  think,  and  ne'er  diaclose  her  mind ; 
See  suitors  following,  and  not  look  behind : 
She  was  a  wight,  if  ever  such  wight  were, — 

Det,  To  do  what? 

lago.  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer. 

Dtt.  O  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion ! — 
Do  not  learn  of  him,  Emilia,  though  he  be  thy 
husband. — How  say  you,  Cassio;  is  he  not  a  most 
profane  and  liberal  counsellor  ? 

Cat,  He  speaks  home,  madam :  you  may  relish 
him  more  in  the  soldier  than  in  the  scholar. 

lago  [aside].  He  takes  her  by  the  palm.  Ay, 
well  said,  whisper  i  with  as  little  a  web  as  this 
will  I  ensnare  as  great  a  fly  as  Cassio.  Ay,  smile 
pon  her,  do:  I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  court- 
ship. You  say  true!  'tis  so,  indeed.  If  such 
tricks  as  these  strip  you  out  of  your  lieutenantcy, 
it  had  been  better  you  had  not  kissed  your  three 
fingers  so  oft,  which  now  again  you  are  most  apt 
to  play  the  sir  in.  Very  good :  well  kissed !  an 
excellent  courtesy !  't  is  so,  indeed.  Yet  again 
your  fingers  to  your  lips?  would  they  were  clyster- 
pipes  for  your  sake ! — [Trumpet'],  The  Moor ; 
I  know  his  trumpet 

Cat.  'T  is  truly  so. 

Det.  Let 's  meet  him,  and  receive  him. 

Cat,  Lo,  where  he  comes ! 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants. 

0th.  O  my  fair  warrior ! 

Det,  My  dear  Othello ! 

0th.  It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  m}  content 
To  see  you  here  before  me.     O  my  soul's  joy ! 
If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms, 
May  the  winds  blow  till  they  have  wakened  death : 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  seas, 
Oljrmpus-high ;  and  duck  again  as  low 
As  hell 's  from  heaven !    If  it  were  now  to  die, 
* T  were  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for  I  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  jfike  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Det,  The  heavens  forbid 

But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase. 
Even  as  our  days  do  grow  1 

Olh.  Amen  to  that,  sweet  powers  * — 

I  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content, 
It  stops  me  here  ;  it  is  too  much  of  joy : 
And  this,  and  this,  the  greatest  discords  be. 
That  e'er  our  hearts  shall  make !    ,  [Kitting  her. 

logo.  O,  you  are  well  tuned  now ! 

But  I  '11  set  down  the  pegs  that  make  this  music. 
As  honest  as  I  am.  [Atide. 

0th,  Come,  let 's  to  the  castle. — 

News,  firiends :  our  wars  are  done ;  the  Turks  are 

drowned* 
How  do  our  old  acquaintance  of  this  isle  I — 


Honey,  you  shall  be  well  desired  in  Cyprus; 

I  have  found  great  love  amongst  them.  O  my  sweet, 

I  prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  I  dote 

In  mine  own  comforts. — I  pr'ythee,  good  lago, 

Go  to  the  bay,  and  disembark  my  coffers : 

Bring  thou  the  master  to  the  citadel ; 

He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness 

Does  challenge  much  respect. — Come,  Desde- 

mona: 
Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus. 
[Exeunt  Othello,  Desbemona,  and  Attendants. 

lago.  Do  thou  meet  me  presently  at  the  har- 
bour. Come  hither :— if  thou  beest  valiant  (as 
they  say,  base  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a 
nobility  in  their  natures  more  then  is  native  to 
them),  list  me.  The  lieutenant  to-night  watches 
on  the  court  of  guard : — first,  I  must  tell  thee 
this — Desdemona  is  directly  in  love  with  him. 

Bod,  With  him !  why  'tis  not  possible. 

lago.  Lay  thy  finger — thus,  and  let  thy  soul 
be  instructed.  Mark  me  with  what  violence  she 
first  loved  the  Moor,  but  for  bragging  and  telb'ng 
her  fantastical  lies :  and  will  she  love  him  still  for 
prating?  let  not  thy  discreet  heart  think  it.  Her 
eye  must  be  fed ;  and  what  delight  shall  she  have 
to  look  on  the  devil  ?  When  the  blood  is  made 
dull  with  the  act  of  sport,  there  should  be,  again 
to  inflame  it  and  to  give  satiety  a  fresh  appetite, 
loveliness  in  favour;  sympathy  in  years,  manners, 
and  beauties ;  all  which  the  Moor  is  defective  in. 
Now,  for  want  of  these  required  conveniences, 
her  delicate  tenderness  will  find  itself  abused, 
begin  to  heave  the  gorge,  disrelish  and  abhor 
the  Moor:  very  nature  will  instruct  her  in  it, 
and  compel  her  to  some  second  choice.  Now, 
sir,  this  granted  (as  it  is  a  most  pregnant  and 
unforced  position),  who  stands  so  eminently  in 
the  degree  of  this  fortune  as  Cassio  does?— a 
knave  very  voluble;  no  further  conscionable  than 
in  putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil  and  humane 
seeming,  for  the  better  compassing  of  his  salt 
and  most  hidden  loose  affection? — why,  none; 
why,  none.  A  slippery  and  subtle  knave;  a 
finder-out  of  occasions;  that  has  an  eye  can 
stamp  and  counterfeit  advantages,  though  true 
advantage  never  present  itself.  A  devilish  knave ! 
Besides,  the  knave  is  handsome,  young,  and  hath 
all  those  requisites  in  him  that  folly  and  green 
minds  look  after.  A  pestilent  complete  knave ! 
and  the  woman  hath  found  him  already. 

Rod,  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her :  she  is  full 
of  most  blessed  condition. 

lago.  Blessed  fig's-end  I — the  wine  she  drinks 
is  made  of  grapes.  If  she  had  been  blessed,  she 
would  never  have  loved  the  Moor.  Blessed 
pudding ! — Didst  thou  not  see  her  paddle  with 
the  palm  of  his  hand?  didst  not  mark  that? 
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Rnd.  Tes,  that  I  did ;  but  that  was  but  courtesy. 

logo.  Lechery,  by  this  hand;  an  index  and 
oWure  prologue  to  the  history  of  lust  and  foul 
thoughts.  They  met  so  near  with  their  lips  that 
their  breaths  embraced  each  other.  Yillanous 
thoughts,  Roderigo!  When  these  mutualities 
10  marshal  the  way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the 
master  and  main  exercise,  the  incorporate  con- 
clusion. Pish ! — But,  sir,  be  you  ruled  by  me : 
I  have  brought  you  from  Venice.  Watch  you 
to-night ;  for  the  command,  I  *U  lay  't  upon  you. 
Caasio  knows  you  not: — I  'II  not  be  far  from  you. 
Do  you  find  some  occasion  to  anger  Cassio; 
either  by  speaking  too  loud,  or  tainting  his  dis- 
cipline, or  from  what  other  course  you  please 
which  the  time  shall  more  favourably  minister. 

Rod,  Well. 

lago.  Sir,  he  is  rash  and  rery  sudden  in  choler; 
and  haply  with  his  truncheon  may  strike  at  you. 
Provoke  him  that  he  may :  for  even  out  of  that 
will  I  cause  these  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny ;  whose 
qualification  shall  come  into  no  true  taste  again 
but  by  the  displanting  of  Cassio.  So  shall  you 
have  a  shorter  journey  to  your  desires,  by  the 
means  I  shall  then  have  to  prefer  them;  and 
the  impediment  most  profitably  removed,  with- 
out the  which  there  were  no  expectation  of  our 
prosperity. 

Rod.  I  will  do  thtSy  if  I  can  bring  it  to  any 
opportunity. 

logo.  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by-and-by 
^  the  citadel.  I  must  fetch  his  necessaries 
ttbore.    Farewell. 

Rod.  Adieu.  [Exit. 

logo,  Tliat  Cassio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  it; 
That  she  loves  him,  't  is  apt  and  of  great  credit : 
"The  Moor,  howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not. 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature, 
And  I  dare  think  he  11  prove  to  Desdemona 
A  most  dear  husband.    Now  I  do  love  her  too ; 
Not  out  of  absolute  lust  (though  peradventure 
1  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin). 
But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge, 
For  that  I  do  suspect  the  lusty  Moor 
Hath  leaped  into  my  seat :  the  thought  whereof 
l^thjlike  a  poisonous  mineral,  gnaw  my  inwards ; 
And  nothing  can  or  shall  content  my  soul 
Tflll  am  even  with  him,  wife  for  wife : 
Or,  failing  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 
At  least  into  a  jealousy  so  strong 
That  judgment  cannot  cure.  Which  thing  to  do, — 
If  this  poor  trash  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash 
'OT  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on, 
1 11  have  our  Michael  Cassio  on  the  hip ; 
Abuse  him  to  tlie  Moor  in  the  rank  garb, — 

'or  I  fear  Cassio  with  my  night-cap  too : 

Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  me,  and  reward  me, 


For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass, 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet 
Even  to  madness. — T  is  here,  but  yet  confused : 
Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen  till  used.  [Exit. 

Scene  II.— ^  Street, 

Enter  a  Herald,  with  a  proclamation:  People 
following. 
Her,  It  is  Othello's  pleasure,  our  noble  and 
valiant  general,  that,  upon  certain  tidings  now 
arrived,  importing  the  mere  perdition  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  every  man  put  himself  into  tri* 
umph :  some  to  dance,  some  to  make  bonfires , 
each  man  to  what  sport  and  revels  his  addiction 
leads  him :  for,  besides  these  beneficial  news,  it 
is  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials.  So  much  was 
his  pleasure  should  be  proclaimed. — All  offices 
are  open,  and  there  is  full  liberty  of  feasting 
from  this  present  hour  of  five  till  the  bell  hath 
told  eleven. — Heaven  bless  the  Isle  of  Cyprus, 
and  our  noble  general,  Othello  I  \Exeuj»t, 

Scene  III.—^  HaU  in  the  Castle^ 

Enter  Othello,  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and 
Attendants. 

Olh.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to- 
night : 
Let 's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop, 
Not  to  outsport  discretion. 

Cos.  lago  hath  direction  what  to  do  : 
But,  notwithstanding,  with  my  personal  eye 
WUl  I  look  to  't. 

0th.  lago  is  most  honest. 
Michael,  good  night :  to-morrow  with  your  earliest, 
Letme  have  speech  with  you.— Come,  my  dear  love : 
The  purchase  made,  the  fruits  are  to  ensue ; 

[To  Desdemona. 
Tliat  profit 's  yet  to  come  'twixt  me  and  you. — 
Good  night 

[Exeunt  Othello,  Desdemona,  and  Attendants. 
Enter  I  ago. 

Cat.  Welcome,  lago.   We  must  to  the  watch. 

lago.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant :  't  is  not  yet 
ten  o'clock.  Our  general  cast  us  thus  early,  for 
the  love  of  his  Desdemona;  whom  let  us  not 
therefore  blame :  he  hath  not  yet  made  wanton 
the  night  with  her;  and  she  is  sport  for  Jove. 

Cos.  She 's  a  most  exquisite  lady. 

lago.  And,  I  '11  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Cos.  Indeed  she  is  a  most  fresh  and  delicate 
creature. 

lago.  What  an  eye  she  has!  methinks  it  sounds 
a  parley  of  provocation. 

Cos.  An  inviting  eye;  and  yet  methinks  right 
modest. 
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logo.  And  when  she  apeaks,  is  it  not  an  alarum 
to  love  f 

Com,  She  is  indeed  perfection. 

logo.  Well,  happineai  to  their  sheets! — Come, 
lieutenant,  I  have  a  stoop  of  wine :  and  here  with- 
out are  a  hrace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  that  would  fain 
have  a  measure  to  the  health  of  tlie  hiack  Othello. 

Cos.  Not  to-night,  good  lago:  I  have  very 
poor  and  unhappy  hrains  for  drinking.  I  could 
well  wish  courtesy  would  invent  some  other 
custom  of  entertainment. 

lago,  O,  they  are  our  friends :  hut  one  cup. 
I  '11  drink  for  you. 

Cas»  I  have  drunk  hut  one  cup  to-night,  and 
that  was  craftily  qualified  too;  and  hehold  what 
innovation  it  makes  here  I  I  am  unfortunate  in 
the  infirmity,  and  dare  not  task  my  weakness 
with  any  more. 

lago.  What,  man  I  't  is  a  night  of  revels :  the 
gallants  desire  it 

Cos.  Where  are  theyf 

lago.  Here  at  the  door :  I  pray  you,  call  them  in. 

Com,  1 11  do  it ;  hut  it  dislikes  me.         [^Exit. 

lago.  If  I  can  fasten  hut  one  cup  upon  him. 
With  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already. 
He  'U  he  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence 
As  my  young  mistress'  dog.  Now,  my  sick  fool, 

Roderigo, 
Whom  love  has  turned  almost  the  wrong  side 

outward. 
To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  caroused 
Potations  pottle  deep :  and  he 's  to  watch. 
Three  lads  of  Cyprus, — ^nohle  swelling  spirits. 
That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  distance, 
The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  isle,-~ 
Have  I  to-night  flustered  with  flowing  cups : 
And  they  watch  too.     Now,  'mongst  this  flock 

of  drunkards. 
Am  I  to  put  our  Cassio  in  some  action 
That  may  offend  the  isle.— -But  here  they  come : 
If  consequence  do  hut  approve  my  dream, 
My  boat  sails  freely,  hoth  with  wind  and  stream. 

Re-enter  Cassio;  with  him  Montano  and  Gen- 
tlemen. 

Cat,  'Fore  heaven,  they  have  given  me  a  rouse 
already. 

Afon,  Good  faith,  a  little  one :  not  past  a  pint, 
as  I  am  a  soldier. 

logo.  Some  wine,  ho ! 
Singe, 
And  let  me  the  canakin  clink,  dink; 
And  let  me  the  eanakin  clink: 
A  soldier 's  a  man  i 
A  life 's  but  a  span ; 
Why  then  let  a  soldier  drink. 
Some  wine,  boys  I  [  Wine  brought  in. 


Cos.  'Fore  heaven,  an  excellent  song. 

lago,  I  learned  it  in  England,  where  indeed 
they  are  moat  potent  in  potting :  your  Dane,  your 
German,  and  your  swag-bellied  Hollander,— 
Drink,  ho ! — are  nothing  to  your  English. 

Cat,  Is  your  Englishman  so  expert  in  hw 
drinking  ? 

Jago,  Why,  he  drinks  you  with  facility  your 
Dane  dead  drunk ;  he  sweats  not  to  overthrow 
your  Almain ;  he  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit 
ere  the  next  pottle  can  be  filled. 

Cat,  To  the  health  of  our  general. 

Afon,  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant;  and  1 11  do  you 
justice. 

lago,  0  sweet  England ! 

Singt. 
King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer. 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown : 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear ; 
With  that  he  called  the  tailor  lown. 
He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown, 

And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree : 
'T  is  pride  that  pulls  the  country  down, 
Then  take  thine  auld  cloak  about  thee. 
Some  wine,  ho  I 

Cat.  Why  this  is  a  more  exquisite  song  than 
tlie  other. 

lago.  Will  you  hear  it  again? 
Cat.  No ;  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his 
place,  that  does  those  things. — Well,  Heaven  'i 
above  all :  and  there  be  souls  must  be  saved,  and 
there  be  souls  must  not  be  saved. 
lago.  It 's  true,  good  lieutenant 
Cat,  For  mine  own  part, — no  offence  to  the  gene- 
ral, nor  any  man  of  quality, — I  hope  to  be  saved. 
lago.  And  so  do  I  too,  lieutenant. 
Cat,  Ay,  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me: 
the  lieutenant  is  to  be  saved  before  the  ancient. 
— Let 's  have  no  more  of  this :  let 's  to  our  affairs. 
— Forgive  us  our  sins ! — Gentlemen,  let 's  look 
to  our  business.    Do  not  think,  gentlemen,  I  am 
drunk :  this  is  my  ancient:  this  is  my  right  hand; 
and  this  is  my  left  hand. — I  am  not  drunk  now :  I 
can  stand  well  enough,  and  speak  well  enough. 
JIL  Excellent  well. 

Cat.  Why,  very  well,  then:  you  must  not 
think,  then,  that  I  am  dnmk.  lExit, 

Afon,  To  the  platform,  masters:  come,  let's 
set  the  watch. 

lago.  Ton  see  this  fellow  that  is  gone  before : 
He  is  a  soldier  fit  to  stand  by  Caesar 
And  give  direction :  and  do  but  see  his  vice ! 
T  is  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox. 
The  one  as  long  as  th'  other :  't  is  pity  of  him. 
I  fear  the  trust  Othello  puts  him  in, 
On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity, 
Will  shake  this  island. 
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M<m.  But  It  h«  ofUn  tbuit 

la^  Tis  evennore  the  prologue  to  bis  sleep. 
He  "U  watch  the  horologe  a  double  let. 
If  drink  rock  not  hit  cradle. 

Man,  It  were  well 

The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it. 
Perhtpt  he  sees  it  not ;  or  hit  good  nature 
Prizes  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Castio, 
And  looks  not  on  hit  evils.    Is  not  this  true  ? 

Enter  Rodbrioo. 

la^  How  now,  Roderigo  ?  ^Ande, 

I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant :  go. 

[^ExU  Roderigo. 

M<m,  And  't  is  great  pity  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  such  a  place  as  his  own  tecond, 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity. 
It  were  an  honett  action  to  say 
So  to  the  Moor. 

logo.  Kot  I,  for  this  fair  island : 

I  do  love  Cassio  well,  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.   But  hark !  what  noise? 

[Cry  within.'}  Help!  help  I 

He-enter  Cassio,  driving  in  Rodbrioo. 

Ca$.  You  rogue  I  you  rascal ! 

Man.  What 's  the  matter,  lieutenant  7 

Cm.  A  knave ! — teach  me  my  duty  I 
1 H  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle. 

Bod.  Beat  me  ? 

Cm.  Dost  thou  prate,  rogue  ? 

[Striking  Rodbrioo. 

AfoR.  Nay,  good  lieutenant :  [Staying  him. 

I  prey  you,  sir,  hold  your  hand. 

Cot.  Let  me  go,  sir, 

Or  I  'U  knock  you  o'er  tlie  mazzard. 

Ifofi.  Come,  come,  you  're  drunk. 

Cos.  Drunk!  [Theyjlght. 

logo,  hytwiyf  I  say !  go  out,  and  cry,  "A  mutiny . ' ' 

[Aside  to  Roderigo,  who  goes  out. 

Nay,  good  lieutenant;— alas,  gentlemen : — 

Help,  ho  \ — Lieutenant ; — Sir  Montano ; — sir : — 

Help,  masters! — Here 's  a  goodly  watch,  indeed! 

IBeUrings, 
Who 's  that  that  rings  the  bell  !^Diablo,  ho ! 
The  town  will  rise.-^6od's  will,  lieutenant,  hold : 
You  will  be  shamed  for  ever. 

Enter  Othello  and  Attendants. 
0th.  What  is  the  matter  here  ? 

AfoR.  I  bleed  still ;  I  am  hurt  to  the  death  !— 

He  dies! 
0th.  Hold,  for  your  lives. 
logo.  Hold,  hold,  lieutenant ;— Sir  Montano ; 
— gentlemen,^ 
Hsve  you  forgot  all  sense  of  place  and  duty? 
Hold,  hold;  the  general  speaks  to  you:  hold, 
for  shame  f 


0th.  Why, how  now,  ho! — ^firoro  whence  ariseih 
tliis? 
Are  we  turned  Turks,  and  to  ourselves  do  that 
Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites? 
For  christian  shame  put  by  tliis  barbarous  brawl : 
He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rsge, 
Holds  his  soul  light :  he  dies  upon  his  motion.-^ 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell,  it  frighu  the  isle 
From  her  propriety.^ What  is  the  matter,  mas- 
ters?— 
Honest  lago,  that  look'st  dead  with  grieving. 
Speak,  who  began  this?  on  thy  love  I  charge  thee. 

logo,  I  do  not  know : — friends  all  but  now, 
even  now. 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  them  for  bed :  and  then,  but  now 
(As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men). 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breast, 
In  opposition  bloody.     I  cannot  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds : 
And  'would  in  action  glorious  I  had  lost 
These  legs  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it  f 

0th.  How  comes  it,  Michael,  you  are  thus  forgot? 

Cat.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I  cannot  speak. 

0th.  Worthy  Montano,  you  were  wont  be  civil; 
The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wisest  censure :  what 's  the  matter. 
That  you  uiUance  your  reputation  thus. 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler  ?    Give  me  answer  to  it. 

Mon.  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger : 
Your  officer,  lago,  can  inform  you — 
While  I   spare  speech,  which  something  now 

offends  me,^ 
Of  all  that  I  do  know ;  nor  know  I  aught 
By  me  that 's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night : 
Unless  self-charity  be  sometime  a  vice ; 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  nn. 
When  violence  assails  us. 

0th.  Now,  by  heavens, 

My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule ; 
And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  coUied, 
Assays  to  lead  the  way.     If  I  once  stir. 
Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  best  of  you 
Shall  sink  in  my  rebuke.     Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  set  it  on ; 
And  he  that  is  approved  in  this  offence, 
Though  he  had  twinned  with  me,  both  at  a  birth, 
Shall  lose  me. — What  I  in  a  town  of  war, 
Yet  wild,  the  people's  hearts  brimful  of  fear, 
To  manage  private  and  domestic  quarrel. 
In  night,  and  on  the  court  of  guard  and  safety !    . 
Tis  monstrous. — lago,  who  began  it? 

Afon.  If  partially  affined,  or  leagued  in  office, 
Tliou  dost  deliver  more  or  less  than  truth. 
Thou  art  no  soldier. 
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logo.  Touch  me  not  so  near : 

I  had  rather  have  this  tongne  cut  from  my  mouth, 
Than  it  should  do  offence  to  Michael  Cassio ; 
Yet,  I  persuade  myself  to  speak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him. — Thus  it  is,  general : 
Montano  and  myself  being  in  speech. 


There  comes  a  fellow  crying  out  for  help ; 
And  Cassio  following  him,  With  determined  sword, 
To  execute  upon  him.     Sir^  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio,  and  entreats  his  pause ; 
Myself  the  crying  fellow  did  pursue, 
Lest  by  his  clamour  (as  it  so  fell  out) 


The  town  might  fall  in  fright:  he,  swift  of  foot, 
Outran  my  purpose ;  and  I  returned  the  rather 
For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  swords, 
And  Cassio  high  in  oath  ;  which  till  to-night 
I  ne*er  might  say  before.     When  I  came  back 
(For  this  was  brief),  I  found  them  close  together. 
At  blow  and  thrust ;  even  as  again  they  were 
When  you  yourself  did  part  them. 
More  of  this  matter  can  I  not  report : — 
But  men  are  men ;  the  best  sometimes  forget 
Tliough  Cassio  did  some  little  wrong  to  him, 
As  men  in  rage  strike  those  that  wish  them  best, 
Yet  surely  Cassio,  I  believe,  received 
From  him  that  fled  some  strange  indignity. 
Which  patience  could  not  pass.  • 


OtK*  I  know,  I  ago, 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter, 
Making  it  light  to  Cassio. — Cassio,  I  lore  thee ; 
But  never  more  be  officer  of  mine. 

Enter  Desdemona,  attended. 

Look  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  raised  up  !— 
I  'U  make  thee  an  example. 

Les.  Wliat  is  the  matter,  dearf 

0th,  All 's  well  now,  sweeting : 
Come  away  to  bed. — Sir,  for  your  hurts, 
Myself  will  be  your  surgeon. — Lead  him  off. 

[Jo  Montano,  who  u  led  of 
lago,  look  with  care  about  the  town, 
And  silence  those  whom  this  vile  brawl  distracted 
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Come,  Desdemona:  'tis  the  Boldien'  life 
To  have  their  halmy  slumhen  waked  with  strife, 
[Exeunt  aU  hut  Iaoo  and  Cassio. 

logo.  What,  are  yoa  hurt,  lieutenant! 

Cos.  Ay,  past  all  surgery. 

lago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  I 

Cm,  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation !    O, 

I  have  lost  my  reputation !  I  have  lost  the 
immortal  part,  sir,  of  myself,  and  what  remains 

II  bestial. — My  reputation,  lago ;  my  reputation ! 
logo.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought  you 

lisd  received  some  bodily  wound:  there  is 
more  offence  in  that  than  in  reputation.  Re- 
patation  ia  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition; 
oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  without  deserving. 
You  have  lost  no  reputation  at  all,  unless  you 
repute  yourself  such  a  loser.  What,  man !  there 
sre  ways  to  recover  the  general  again.  You 
are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood;  a  punishment 
more  in  policy  than  in  malice :  even  so  as  one 
would  beat  l^  offenceless  dog,  to  affiright  an 
imperious  lion.  Sue  to  him  again,  and  he's 
yoor's. 

Cu.  I  win  rather  sue  to  he  despised,  than  to 
deceive  so  good  a  commander  with  so  slight,  so 
dmnken,  and  so  indiscreet  an  officer.  Drunk ; 
and  speak  parrot;  and  squabble;  swagger; 
swesr;  and  discourse  fustian  with  one's  own 
tbadow! — O  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine,  if 
diou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us 
cinthee  devil  I 

lago.  What  was  he  that  you  followed  with 
jonr  sword?  What  had  he  done  to  you? 

Cu.  I  know  not 

logo.  Is  it  possible? 

Gst.  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing 
distinctly:  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore. — O 
tbat  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths 
to  steal  away  their  brains !  tbat  we  should,  with 
joy,  revel,  pleasure,  and  applause,  transform  our- 
selves into  beasts  I 

logo.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough: 
how  came  you  thus  recovered  ? 

Cat,  It  hath  pleased  the  devil  drunkenness  to 
give  place  to  the  devil  wrath :  one  imperfectness 
ibews  me  another,  to  make  me  frankly  despise 
myseU: 

logo.  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler. 
As  the  time,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this 
csontiy  stands,  I  could  heartily  wish  this  had 
iK>t  befallen :  but  since  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for 
your  own  good. 

Com,  I  will  ask  him  for  my  place  again :  he 
Mali  teU  me  I  am  a  drunkard  I  Had  I  as  many 
noakhs  as  Hydra,  such  an  answer  wonld  stop 
them  alL— To  be  now  a  sensible  man,  by*and»hy 
>  fool,  and  presently  a  beast  I    O  strange  I — 


Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and  the  ingi^ 
dient  is  a  devil. 

lago.  Come,  come,  good  wine  is  a  good  fami- 
liar creature,  if  it  be  well  used :  exclaim  no  more 
against  it  And,  good  lieutenant,  I  think  you 
think  I  love  you. 

Cos.  I  have  well  approved  it,  sir. — I  drunk ! 

logo.  You  or  any  man  living  may  be  drunk 
at  some  time,  man.  1 11  tell  you  what  you  shall 
do.  Our  general's  wife  is  now  the  general  :^I 
may  say  so  in  this  respect,  for  that  he  hath 
devoted  and  given  up  himself  to  the  contempla- 
tion, mark,  and  denotement  of  her  parts  and 
graces.  Confess  yourself  freely  to  her ;  impor- 
tune her :  she  11  help  to  put  you  in  your  place 
again.  She  is  of  so  free,  so  kind,  so  apt,  so 
blessed  a  disposition,  that  she  holds  it  a  vice  in 
her  goodness  not  to  do  more  than  she  is  re- 
quested. This  broken  joint  between  you  and 
her  husband  entreat  her  to  splinter;  and,  my 
fortunes  against  any  lay  worth  naming,  this 
crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it 
was  before. 

Cat.  You  advise  me  well. 

lago,  I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love  and 
honest  kindness. 

Cat,  I  think  it  freely ;  and  betimes  in  the  morn- 
ing I  will  beseech  the  virtuous  Desdemona  to  un- 
dertake for  me.  I  am  desperate  of  my  fortunes, 
if  they  check  me  here. 

lago.  You  are  in  the  right  Good  night,  lieute- 
nant :  I  must  to  the  watch. 

C(u.  Good  night,  honest  lago.'  [Exit, 

lago.  And  what 's  he,  then,  that  says  I  play 
the  villain ; 
When  this  advice  is  free  I  give,  and  honest, 
Probal  to  thinking,  and,  indeed,  the  course 
To  win  the  Moor  again  ?     For  'tis  most  easy 
The  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdue 
In  any  honest  suit :  she 's  framed  as  fruitful 
As  the  free  elements.     And  then,  for  her 
To  win  the  Moor,— were 't  to  renounce  his  baptism. 
All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin, — 
His  soul  is  so  enfettered  to  her  love 
That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list. 
Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god 
With  his  weak  function.  How  am  I,  then,  a  villain, 
To  counsel  Cassio  to  this  parallel  course, 
Directly  to  his  good  ? — Divinity  of  hell ! 
When  devils  will  the  blackest  sins  put  on, 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows ; 
As  I  do  now.    For  while  this  honest  fool 
Plies  Desdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes, 
And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moor, 
I  '11  pour  this  pestilence  into  his  ear,— 
That  she  repeals  him  for  her  body  's  lust : 
And  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good. 
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She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor. 

So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch, 

And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net 

That  shall  enmesh  them  alL—How  now,Roderigo  ? 

Enter  Roderigo. 
Bod.  I  do  follow  here  in  the  chase,  not  like  a 
hound  that  hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the  cry. 
My  money  is  almost  spent ;  I  have  been  to-night 
exceedingly  well  cudgelled ;  and  I  think  the  is- 
sue will  be, — I  shall  have  so  much  experience 
for  my  pains  :  and  so,  with  no  money  at  all,  and 
a  little  more  wit,  return  to  Venice. 

laffo.    How  poor    are    they  that  have  not 
patience ! 
What  wound  did  ever  heal  but  by  degrees  ? 
Thou  know'st  we  work  by  wit,  and   not  by 
witchcraft ; 


And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time. 
Does  *t  not  go  well  ?    Cassio  hath  beaten  thee, 
And  thou  by  that  small  hurt  hast  cashiered  Cassio. 
Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun, 
Yet  fruite  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  ripe : 
Content   thyself   awhile.— By   the   mass,   'tis 

morning : 
Pleasure  and  action  make  the  hours  seem  short. — 
Retire  thee :  go  where  thou  art  billetted. 
Away,  I  say ;  thou  shalt  know  more  hereafler. 
Nay,  get  thee  gone.     [Exit  Roderigo.]— Two 

things  are  to  be  done : 
My  wife  must  move  for  Cassio  to  her  mistress ; 
I  '11  set  her  on  : 

Myself,  the  while,  to  draw  the  Moor  apart. 
And  bring  him  jump  when  he  may  Cassio  find 
Soliciting  his  wife. — Ay,  that 's  the  way 
Dull  not  device  by  coldness  and  delay.      [£xit. 


Scene  I. — Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Cassio,  and  tome  Musicians. 

Cae.  Masters,  play  here  (I  will  content  your 
pains) 
Something  that 's  brief;  and  bid  "  Good-morrow, 
general."  IMusic. 

Enter  Clown. 

C/o.  Why,  masters,  have  your  instruments  been 
at  Naples,  that  they  speak  i'  the  nose  thus  ? 

let  Afue.  How,  sir,  how  ? 

Clo.  Are  these,  I  pray  you,  called  wind  in- 
struments ? 

1*/  Mue.  Ay,  marry  are  they,  sir, 

Clo,  O,  thereby  hangs  a  tail. 

let  Mu9.  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  sir? 

Clo,  Marry,  sir,  by  many  a  wind  instrument 
that  I  know.  But,  masters,  here  *s  money  for 
you ;  and  the  general  so  likes  your  music,  that 
he  desires  you,  of  all  loves,  to  make  no  more 
noise  with  it. 
let  Mui.  Well,  sir,  we  will  not. 


Clo,  If  you  have  any  music  that  may  not  be 
heard,  to 't  again:  but,  aa  they  say,  to  hear 
music  the  general  does  not  greatly  care. 

let  Mue,  We  have  none  such,  sir. 

do.  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  for 
I  '11  away.     Go ;  vanish  into  air  ;  away. 

[^Exeunt  Musicians. 

Cat.  Dost  thou  hear,  my  honest  friend  ? 

Clo,  No,  I  hear  not  yoXxt  honest  friend;  I 
hear  you. 

Cat,  Pr'y thee,  keep  up  thy  quillets.  There's 
a  poor  piece  of  gold  for  thee  :  if  the  gentlewoman 
that  attends  the  general's  wife  be  stirring,  tell 
her  there 's  one  Cassio  entreats  her  a  little  farour 
of  speech.     Wilt  thou  do  this  ? 

Clo,  She  is  stirring,  sir :  if  she  will  stir  hither, 
I  shall  seem  to  notify  unto  her.  [Exit. 

Enter  Iaoo. 

Cat,  Do,  good  my  fViend.— In  happy  time,  lago. 
logo.  You  have  not  been  abed,  then  ? 
Cat.  Why,  no :  the  day  bad  broke 
Before  we  parted.     I  have  made  bold,  lago^ 
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To  lend  in  to  your  wife :  my  imt  to  her 
1%  that  ibe  will  to  Tirtuous  Detdemona 
Ph>cure  me  tome  access. 

/(^o.  I  *11  send  her  to  yon,  presently ; 

And  I  *]]  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Oat  of  the  way,  that  your  converse  and  business 
May  be  more  free.  lExit. 

Cat,  I  humbly  thank  you  for  *L — I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honest. 

Enter  Emilia. 

EmiL  Good  morrow,  good  lieutenant :  I  am 
sorry 
For  jonr  displeasure ;  but  all  will  soon  be  well. 
The  genera]  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it ; 
And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly.  The  Moor  replies. 
That  be  you  hurt  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus, 
And  great  affinity;   and  that,  in   wholesome 

wisdom, 
He  might  not  but  refuse  you :  but  he  protests 

he  loves  you. 
And  needs  no  other  suitor  but  his  likings 
To  uke  the  saf  *st  occasion  by  the  front, 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Cat.  Yet,  I  beseech  you 

(If  yon  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done). 
Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  discourse 
With  Desdemona  alone. 

Emil,  Pray  you,  come  in : 

I  will  bestow  you  where  you  shall  have  time 
To  ipeak  your  bosom  freely. 

Cat.  I  am  much  bound  to  you.  [^Exeunt, 


Scehb  IL — /i  Roam  m  the  Cattle, 

Enter  Othello,  Iaoo,  and  Gentleman. 

0th.  These  letters  give,  lago,  to  the  pilot 
And  by  him  do  my  duties  to  the  state. 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works  : 
Repair  there  to  me. 

la^.  Well,  my  good  lord,  1 11  do 't. 

0th.  This  fortification,gentlemen,8hall  we  see  *t? 

OeHt,  We  'II  wait  upon  your  lordship.  ^Exeunt, 


Scene  llL-^Before  the  Cattle. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Cassio,  and  Emilia. 
Det.  Be  thou  assured,  good  Cassio,  I  will  do 
An  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf. 
Eaul.  Good  madam,  do:  I  know  it  grieves 
my  husband 
Ai  if  the  case  were  his. 
Dee.  O,  that's  an  honest  fellow.— Do  not 
doubt,  Cassio, 
But  I  will  have  my  lord  and  you  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 


Cat.  Bounteous  madam^ 

Whatever  shall  become  of  Michael  Cassio, 
He  's  never  anything  but  your  tnie  servant. 

Det.  O  sir,  I  thank  you.  You  do  love  my  lord : 
You  have  known  him  long;  and  be  you  well  assured 
He  shall  in  strangeness  stand  no  further  off 
Than  in  a  politic  distance. 

Cat.  Ay,  but,  lady, 

Tliat  policy  may  either  last  so  long 
Or  feed  upon  such  nice  and  waterish  diet. 
Or  breed  itself  so  out  of  circumstance. 
That,  I  being  absent,  and  my  place  supplied, 
My  general  will  forget  my  love  and  service. 

Det.  Do  not  doubt  that :  before  Emilia  here, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  tliy  place :  assure  thee, 
If  I  do  vow  a  friendship  I  '11  perform  it 
To  the  last  article.     My  lord  shall  never  rest ; 
I  *11  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience : 
His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift : 
I  '11  intermingle  everything  he  does 
With  Cassio's  suit    Therefore  be  merry,  Cassio ; 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die 
Than  give  thy  cause  away. 

Enter  Othello  and  Iaoo,  at  a  dittance, 

Emil.  Madam,  here  comes 

My  lord. 

Cat.  Madam,  I  '11  take  my  leave. 

Det.  Why,  sUy, 

And  hear  me  speak. 

Cae.  Madam,  not  now :  I  am  very  ill  at  ease ; 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purposes. 

Det.  Well,  do  your  discretion.   [£xt/  Cassio^ 

laffo.  Ha !  I  Uke  not  that. 

Olh.  What  dost  thou  say? 

laffo.  Nothing,  my  lord :  or  if — I  know  not  what 

0th.  Was  not  that  Cassio  parted  from  my  wife  ? 

laffO.  Cassio,  my  lord?  No,  sure,  I  cannot  think  it. 
That  he  would  steal  away  so  guilty-like^ 
Seeing  you  coming. 

0th.  I  do  believe  't  was  he. 

Det.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 
A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure. 

0th,  Who  is  *t  yon  mean  ? 

Det.  Why,  your  lieutenant  Cassio.    Good  my 
lord. 
If  I  have  any  grace  or  power  to  move  you. 
His  present  reconciliation  take : 
For  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you. 
That  errs  in  ignorance  and  not  in  cunning, 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  honest  face. 
I  pr'ythee  call  him  back. 

Olh.  Went  he  hence  now  f 

Det.  Ay,  sooth ;  so  humbled, 
Tliat  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me : 
I  suffer  with  him.     Good  love,  call  him  back. 
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Olh.  Not  now,  sweet  Desdemona :  some  other 
time. 

Dei.  fiut  shall 't  be  shortly  ? 

0th,  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  you. 

Det.  Shall 't  be  to-night  at  supper? 

Olh,  No,  not  to-night, 

Det,  To-morrow  dinner,  then  ? 

Olh,  I  shall  not  dine  at  home  : 

I  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel. 

Dei,  Why  then,  to-morrow  night ;  or  Tuesday 
morn ; 
Or  Tuesday  noon,   or  night;    or  Wednesday 

mom: — 
I  pray  thee,  name  the  time ;  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days.     In  faith,  he 's  penitent : 
And  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  common  reason 
(Save  that  they  say  the  wars  must  make  examples 
Out  of  their  best),  is  not  almost  a  fault 
To  incur  a  private  check.     When  shall  he  come  ? 
Tell  me,  Othello.     I  wonder  in  my  soul 
What  you  could  ask  me  that  I  should  deny. 
Or  stand  so  mammering  on.     What!  Michael 

Cassio, 
That  came  a  wooing  with  you ;  and  so  many  a 

time, 
When  I  have  spoke  of  you  dispraisingly, 
Hath  ta*en  your  part :  to  have  so  much  to  do 
To  bring  him  in !    Trust  me,  I  could  do  much, — 


0th,  Pr'y  thee,  no  more :  let  him  come  when 
he  will : 
I  will  deny  thee  nothing. 

Det,  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon  : 

T  is  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves, 
Or  feed  on  nourishing  dishes,  or  keep  you  warm ; 
Or  sue  to  you  to  do  peculiar  profit 
To  your  own  person.     Nay,  when  I  have  a  suit 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed, 
It  shall  be  full  of  poize  and  diflSculty, 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

Oih,  I  wiU  deny  thee  nothing : 

Whereon,  I  do  beseech  thee  grant  me  this, 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  myself. 

Det,  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no.  Farewell,  my  lord. 

0th,  Farewell,  my  Desdemona:  I  will  come 
to  thee  straight. 

Det,  Emilia,  come. — Be  it  as  your  fancies 
teach  you : 
Wliate'er yoube,!  am  obedient  [^ExU  withEujhiA. 

0th,  Excellent  wretch !  Perdition  catch  my  soul 
But  I  do  love  thee !  and,  when  I  love  thee  not, 
Chaos  is  come  again. 

logo.  My  noble  lord, — 

0th,  What  dost  thou  say,  lago? 

logo.  Did  Michael  Cassio,  when  you  wooed 
my  lady. 
Know  of  your  love? 
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SCENE  lU. 


0/A.  He  did,  from  first  tolast  Why  dost  thou  ask? 

logo,  fiut  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought : 
No  further  harm. 

(Hk  Why  of  thy  thought,  lago  ? 

logo.  I  did  not  think  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  her. 

Oik  0  yes ;  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 

lago.  Indeed? 

OlA,   Indeed!   ay,  indeed.— Discern 'st  thou 
aught  in  that? 
Is  he  not  honest? 

logo.  Honesty  my  lord  ? 

Oih.  Honest! — Ay,  honest. 

logo.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 

Oih.  What  dost  thou  think? 

lago.  Think,  my  lord  ? 

Oik.  Think,  my  lord! 

By  heaven,  he  echoes  me, 
Ai  if  Uiere  were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
Poo  hideous  to  be  shewn. — ^Thou  dost  mean  some- 
thing : 
I  hesrd  thee  say  but  now, — ^Thou  lik'dst  not  that. 
When  Cassio  left  my  wife.    What  didst  not  like  ? 
And  when  I  told  thee  he  was  of  my  counsel 
In  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  criedst, 

"Ind«ed?" 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together, 
Ai  if  thou  then,  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit.     If  thou  dost  love  me, 
Shew  me  thy  thought 

logo.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 

0th.  I  think  thou  dost: 

And,  for  I  know  thou  art  full  of  love  and  honesty, 
And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  giv'st  them 

breath. 
Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more : 
For  sach  things  in  a  false  disloyal  knave 
Are  tricks  of  custom ;  but  in  a  man  that 's  just, 
They  areclosedenotementsworkingfromthe  heart, 
That  passion  cannot  rule. 

%o.  Por  Michael  Cassio, 

1  due  be  sworn  I  think  that  he  is  honest. 

Oih.  I  think  so  too. 

logo.  Men  should  be  what  they  seem ; 

Or,  those  that  be  not,  'would  they  might  seem  none. 

0th.  Certain,  men  should  be  what  they  seem. 

logo.  Why  then,  I  think  Cassio 's  an  honest  man. 

0th.  Nay,  yet  there 's  more  in  this  : 
1  pniy  thee,  speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings, 
Ai  thou  dost  ruminate ;  and  give  thy  worst  of 

thoughts 
The  worst  of  words. 

^ag,K  Good  my  lord,  pardon  me : 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
I  am  not  bound  to  all  that  slaves  are  free  to. 
^tter  my  thoughu !    Why,  say  they  are  vile  and 
false.— 


As  where  *s  that  palace  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not? — who  has  abreast  so  pure 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets  and  law-days,  and  in  session  sit 
With  mediutions  lawful  ? 

0th.  Thou  dost  conspire  against  thy  friend,  lago. 
If  thou  but  think*st  him  wronged,  and  mak'st  his 

ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts. 

lago.  I  do  beseech  you, 

Though  I  perchance  am  vicious  in  my  guess 
(As  I  confess  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses ;  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not), — I  entreat  you  then, 
From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conjects. 
You  'd  take  no  notice ;  nor  build  yourself  a  trouble 
Out  of  bis  scattering  and  unsure  observance. 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet  nor  your  good. 
Nor  for  my  manhood,  honesty,  or  wisdom. 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

0th.  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

lago.  Good  name,  in  man  and  woman,  deal 
my  lord. 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls : 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash :  't  is  some- 
thing, nothing ; 
T  was  mine,  't  is  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thou- 
sands : 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

0th.  By  heaven,  I  '11  know  thy  thought. 

lago.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand ; 
Nor  shall  not,  whilst 't  is  in  my  custody. 

0th.  Ha! 

lago.  O  beware,  my  lord,  of  Jealousy : 

It  is  the  green-eyed  monster  which  doth  make 
The  meat  it  feeds  on.  That  cuckold  lives  in  bliss. 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loVes  not  his  wronger : 
But  O,  what  damned  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 
WIio  dotes,  yetdoubts;  suspects,  yet  strongly  loves  I 

0th,  O  misery ! 

logo.  Poor  and  content  is  rich,  and  rich  enough: 
But  riches,  fineless,  is  as  poor  as  winter. 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. 
Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealousy ! 

0th.  Why!  why  is  this? 

Think'st  thou  I  'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy, 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions?  No :  to  be  once  in  doubt, 
Is— once  to  be  resolved.  Exchange  me  for  a  goat. 
When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  exsufflicate  and  blown  surmises. 
Matching  thy  inference.     'T  is  not  to  make  me 

jealous, 
To  say  my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company ; 
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Is  free  of  speech ;  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well : 
Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  Tirtuous. 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear  or  doubt  of  her  revolt : 
For  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me.     No,  lago : 
I  'U  see  before  I  doubt;  when  I  doubt,  prove : 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this, — 
Away  at  once  with  love  or  jealousy. 
logo,  I  am  glad  of  this;  for  now  I  shall  have 
reason 
To  shew  tlie  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  spirit :  therefore,  as  I  am  bound, 
Receive  it  from  me : — I  speak  not  yet  of  proof : — 
Look  to  your  wife ;  observe  her  well  with  Cassio : 
Wear  your  eye  thus, — not  jealous,  nor  secure. 
I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature, 
Out  of  self-bounty,  be  abused :  look  to 't. 
I  know  our  country  disposition  well : 
In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  shew  their  husbands:  their  best 

conscience 
Is  not  to  leave  undone,  but  keep  unknown. 
0th,  Dost  thou  say  so? 
lago.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  you ; 
And  when  she  seemed  to  shake  and  fear  your  looks. 
She  loved  them  most. 

0th.  And  so  she  did. 

lago.  Why,  go  to,  then : 

She  that  so  young  could  give  out  such  a  seeming. 
To  seal  her  father's  eyes  up  close  as  oak, — 
He  thought 't  was  witchcraft : — but  I  am  much 

to  blame : 
I  humbly  do  beseech  you  of  your  pardon. 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

Olh,  I  am  bound  to  thee  for  ever. 

lago,  I  see  this  hath  a  little  dashed  your  spirits. 
0th,  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot. 
lago.  Trust  me,  1  fear  it  has. 

I  hope  you  will  consider  what  is  spoke 
Comes  from  my  love. — But  I  do  see  you  are 

moved : 
I  am  to  pray  you  not  to  strain  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues  nor  to  larger  reach 
Than  to  suspicion. 
0th,  I  will  not. 

lago.  Should  you  do  so,  my  lord, 

My  speech  should  fall  into  such  vile  success 
As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at    Cassio 's  my  worthy 

friend : — 
My  lord,  I  see  you  are  moved. 

0th,  No,  not  much  moved : 

I  do  not  tliink  but  Desdemona's  honest. 
lago.  Long  live  she  so :  and  long  live  you  to 

think  so. 
0th.  And  yet,  how  nature  erring  from  itself,-^ 
lago.  Ay,  there 's  the  point : — as  (to  be  bold 
with  you) 


Not  to  afiect  many  proposed  matches 
Of  her  own  clime,  complexion,  and  degree ; 
Whereto  we  see  in  all  things  nature  tends: 
Fob  !  one  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank. 
Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  unnatural : — 
But  pardon  me :  I  do  not  in  position 
Distinctly  speak  of  her :  though  I  may  fear. 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment. 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forms. 
And,  happily,  repent 

0th,  Farewell,  farewell. 
If  more  thou  dost  perceive,  let  me  know  more : 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  observe.     Leave  me,  lago. 

lago.  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave.         \^Gowg. 

0th,  Why  did  I  marry? — ^This  honest  creature, 
doubtless. 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds. 

logo.  My  lord,  I  would  I  might  entreat  your 
honour 
To  scan  this  thing  no  further :  leave  it  to  time. 
And  though  it  be  fit  that  Cassio  have  his  place 
(For  sure  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability). 
Yet  if  you  please  to  hold  him  off  awhile, 
You  shall  by  that  perceive  him  and  his  means. 
Note,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment 
With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity : 
Much  will  be  seen  in  that     In  the  meantSme, 
Let  me  be  thought  too  busy  in  my  fears 
(As  worthy  cause  I  have  to  fear  I  am). 
And  hold  her  free,  I  do  beseech  your  honour. 

0th.  Fear  not  my  government 

lago,  I  once  more  take  my  leave.  [Etd. 

0th,  This  fellow 's  of  exceeding  honesty. 
And  knows  all  qualities,  with  a  learned  spirit, 
Of  human  dealings. — If  I  do  prove  her  haggard, 
Though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 
I  'd  whistle  her  ofi;  and  let  her  down  the  wmd, 
To  prey  at  fortune.— Haply  for  I  am  black. 
And  have  not  tliose  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chainberers  have :  or,  for  I  am  declined 
Into  the  vale  of  years ; — ^yet  that  'a  not  much  :— 
She 's  gone ;  I  am  abused ;  and  my  relief 
Must  be  to  loath  her. — O  curse  of  marriage, 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours, 
And  not  their  appetites !   I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon. 
Than  keep  a  comer  in  the  thing  I  love 
For  others'  uses.  Yet  'tis  the  plague  of  great  ones; 
Prerogatived  are  they  less  than  the  base : 
'T  is  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death : 
Even  then  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us. 
When  we  do  quicken. — Desdemona  comes: 

Enter  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 

If  she  be  false,  O  then  heaven  mocks  itself  1— 
I  'II  not  believe  it 
Du,  How  now,  rov  dear  Othello  T 
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Your  dinner,  and  the  generous  islanders 
Bjr  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 

0th.  I  am  to  blame. 

Des.  Why  is  your  speech  so  faint  ?  are  you  not 
weUr 

Oih,  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Dit,  Faith,  that 's  with  watching ;  't  will  away 
again: 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  win  be  welL 

Oih.  Your  napkin  is  too  little : 

IHe  puts  the  handkerchief  from  him,  and 
it  drops. 
Let  it  alone.     Come,  I  '11  go  in  with  you. 

Des,  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  not  well. 
[^Exeuni  Othello  and  Desdemoma. 

EmiL  I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin : 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor. 
My  wayward  husband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Wooed  me  to  steal  it;  but  she  so  loves  the  token 
(For  lie  conjiired  her  she  would  ever  keep  it). 
That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her, 
To  kiss  and  talk  to.  I  '11  have  the  work  ta'en  out. 
And  give  it  lago : 

What  he  '11  do  with  it,  heaven  knows,  not  I ; 
1  nothing,  but  to  please  his  fantasy. 

Enter  Iaoo. 

lego.  How  now !  what  do  you  here  alone  ? 

EmiL  Do  not  you  chide :  I  have  a  thing  for  you. 

logo.  A  thing  for  me  f  It  is  a  common  thing, — 

EmU.  Ha! 

lego.  To  have  a  foolish  wife. 

EmU.  O,  is  that  all  f  What  will  you  give  me  now 
For  that  same  handkerchief? 

logo.  What  handkerchief? 

EmU.  What  handkerchief? 
Why  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Desdemona ; 
That  which  so  often  you  did  bid  me  steal. 

lago.  Hast  stolen  it  from  her? 

EmU.  No,  faith ;  she  let  it  drop  by  negligence  ; 
And,  to  the  advantage,  I,  being  near,  took  it  up. 
Look,  here  i^  is. 

lago.  A  good  wench  :  give  it  me. 

EmU.  What  will  you  do  with  it,  that  you  have 
been  so  earnest 
To  have  me  filch  it  ? 

logo.  Why,  what 's  that  to  you  ? 

{^Snatching  il, 

Evul,  If  it  be  not  for  some  purpose  of  import, 
Give  it  me  again.  Poor  lady  1  she  *ll  run  mad 
When  she  shall  lack  it 

Jago.  Be  not  you  known  of 't :  I  have  use  for  it 
Go,  leave  me.  [  Exit  Emilia. 

I  will  in  Cassio's  lodging  lose  this  napkin. 
And  let  him  find  it     Trifles  light  as  air 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 


As  proofs  of  holy  writ  This  may  do  something. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poison : 
Dangerous  conceits  are  in  their  nature  poisons, 
Which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste ; 
But,  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood. 
Burn  like  the  mines  of  sulphur. — I  did  say  so : 
Look  where  he  comes ! — Not  poppy,  not  man- 

dragora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday. 

Enter  Othello. 

0th,  Ha,  ha !  false  to  me  ?  to  me  ? 

lago.  Why,  how  now,  general  ?  no  more  of  that 

Oih,  Avaunt ;  be  gone  I  thou  hast  set  me  on 
the  rack : 
I  swear  't  is  better  to  be  much  abused, 
Than  but  to  know 't  a  little. 

logo.  How  now,  my  lord  ? 

Oih.  What  sense  had  I  of  her  stolen  hours  of 
lust? 
I  saw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harmed  not  me : 
I  slept  the  next  night  well,  was  free  and  merry : 
I  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips. 
He  that  is  robbed,  not  wanting  what  is  stolen. 
Let  him  not  know  it,  and  he 's  not  robbed  at  all, 

lago.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this. 

0th.  I  had  been  happy  if  the  general  camp. 
Pioneers  and  all,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body, 
So  I  had  nothing  known. — O  now,  for  ever. 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind :  farewell  content ! 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars. 
That  make  ambition  virtue !  O,  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump. 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife. 
The  royal  banner ;  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war  ! 
And  O  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude  throats 
The  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit. 
Farewell ! — Othello's  occupation  's  gone! 

lago.  Is  it  possible?    My  lord, — 

Oih,  Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  a 
whore : 
Be  sure  of  it;  give  me  the  ocular  proof; 

[  Taking  him  by  the  throat. 
Or,  by  the  worth  of  mine  eternal  soul. 
Thou  hadst  been  better  have  been  bom  a  dog, 
Tlian  answer  my  waked  wrath. 

lago.  Is  it  come  to  this? 

0th,  Make  me  to  see  it :  or,  at  the  least,  so 
prove  it 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge  nor  loop 
To  hang  a  doubt  on :  or  woe  upon  thy  life ! 

lago.  My  noble  lord, — 

0th.  If  thou  dost  slander  her  and  torture  me 
Never  pray  more :  abandon  all  remorse : 
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SCENE  III. 


On  horror's  head  horrors  acctimulate  : 
Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amasted  i 
For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add 
Greater  than  thdt! 

logo.  O  grace !  O  heaven  defend  me ! 

Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  soul  or  sense  ? — 
God  be  with  you :  take  mine  office* — O  wretched 

fool, 
That  liv'st  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice  ! — 

0  monstrous  world !  Take  note,  take  note,  O  worlds 
To  be  direct  and  honest  is  not  safe* — 

1  thank  you  for  this  profit ;  and  from  hence 

I  *11  love  no  friend,  since  love  breeds  such  offence* 
Otk.  Nay,  stay* — ^Thou  shouldst  be  honest. 
lago,  I  should  be  wise ;  for  honesty  's  a  fool, 

And  loses  that  it  works  for. 
0th.  By  the  world, 

I  think  my  wife  be  honest,  and  think  she  is  not ; 

I  think  that  thou  art  just,  and  think  thou  art  not  : 

I  'U  have  some  proof.  Her  name,  that  was  as  fresh 


As  Dian's  visage^  is  now  begrimed  and  black 
As  mine  own  face.— If  there  be  cords  ot  knivcsj 
Poison  or  fire,  or  suffocating  streams, 
1 11  not  endure  it. — Would  I  were  satisfied ! 

lapo,  1  see,  sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  passion: 
I  do  repent  me  that  I  put  it  to  you. 
You  would  be  satisfied  ? 

OtL  Would  f  nay,  I  will. 

Iaffo»  And  may.   But,  bow;  hoW  satisfied,  my 
lord? 
Would  you,  the  supervisor,  grossly  gape  on : 
Behold  her  tupped  ? 

Otk*  Death  and  damnation  I     0 ! 

logo.  It  were  a  tedious  difiiculty,  I  think, 
To  bring  them  to  that  prospect :  damn  them  then, 
If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster. 
More  than  their  own  I — What  then  ;  how  thenf 
What  shall  I  say  ?    Where 's  satisfaction  ? 
It  is  impossible  you  should  see  this, 
Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkeyiy 
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As  vak  M  wolves  in  pride,  and  MU  m  gioti 
As  ignomiee  made  dnink*    But  yet  I  aif , 
If  impuiatioB  and  ateong  dronmstaooei^ 
Wliich  lead  direolly  to  ike  door  of  tnith, 
Will  give  you  aaiisiaotioQ,  you  may  have  it. 

0th,  Give  me  a  living  reason  she  '■  dialoyaL 

/d^.  I  do  not  like  the  offioe  i 
But  nth  I  am  entered  in  this  cavM  so  frr, 
Pricked  to  it  by  foolish  honesty  and  love, 
I  wiU  go  on.    I  lay  with  Caasio  lately; 
And  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  oould  not  sleep. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men  so  loose  of  soul 
That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  9Sm ; 
One  of  this  kind  is  Casslo : 
In  ileep  I  heard  him  «ay,^-<'  Sweet  Deedemona, 
Let  us  be  wary ;  let  us  hide  our  loyesl*' 
And  dien,  sir,  would  he  gripe  and  writtg  my  hand, 
Cry, — "O,  sweet  creature  1"  and  then  kiss  me  hard, 
As  if  he  plucked  up  kisses  by  the  roots, 
That  grew  upon  my  lips :  then  laid  his  leg 
Over  my  thigh,  and  sighed  and  kissed;  and  then 
Cried,— "Cursed  iate,tbatgave  thee  to  theMoor!" 

OdL  O  monstrous  1  monstrous  i 

Iag0.  Nay*  this  was  hut  his  dveam* 

Otk,  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion. 

lojfo,  Tis  a  shrewd  doubt,  thoi^  it  be  but  a 
dwam: 
And  thia  may  help  to  thieken  other  prooft. 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly. 

(Hh.  I  '11  tear  her  all  to  pieces. 

ia^.  Nay,  but  be  wise:  yet  we  see  nothing  done: 
She  may  be  honest  yet.    Tell  me  but  this : 
Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a  handkerchief 
Spotted  with  atravbenries,  in  your  wife's  handf 

Oik.  I  gave  her  such  a  one  {'twas  my  first  gift. 

logo.  1  know  not  that:  but  such  a  handkerchief 
(I  em  sure  it  was  your  wife'a)  did  I  to^y 
See  Caasio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

Oik.  IfUbethat,-^ 

logo.  K  it  be  that,  or  a^y  that  was  her's. 
It  speaks  against  her  with  die  other  prooft. 

Otk.  O,  that  the  sbwe  had  forty  ihoiMand  lives: 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  i^evenge  i 
Now  do  I  see  't  is  tnie.^— Look  here,  lago ; 
AH  my  fond  love  thus  I  do  blow  to  heaven  { 
Tisgone.-'o 

Arise,  black  vengeanee,  firom  the  hollow  heU ! 
Yield  up,  O  love,  ^  orown  and  hearted  throne, 
Totyrannouefaatol  Swdl,  besom,  withthyfriaiglit. 
For  't  is  of  aspioB'  tongues  I 

/syo.  Fmy,  be  eon^nt 

Otk.  O,  blood,  lago,  Uood  I 

logo.  Patience,  I  say:  your  mind,  perhaps, 
may  change. 

Oik.  Never,  laga    Like  to  the  Pontie  aea, 
Whoae  ioy  onmnt  and  compulsive  course 


Ne'er  feels  vetiriitg  ebb,  bpit  keeps  due  on 
To  the  Propontic  and  the  Hellespont; 
Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  paoe, 
ShaU  ne*er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up.— Now,  by  yond'  marble  heaven, 
In  the  due  reverenee  of  a  aacrod  vow    [Kn^eU. 
1  here  engage  my  words. 

lago.  Do  not  rise  yet  [KnteU, 

Witness,  you  ever^buming  lights  aboyei 
You  elements  that  dip  us  round  about  | 
Witness  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart. 
To  wronged  Othello's  aervioe !  Let  him  oommsnd, 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse. 
What  bloody  work  soever-^ 

Otk,  I  greet  thy  love, 

Not  with  vain  thanks,  birt  with  aecoptance  boun- 
teous. 
And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to 't : 
Within  these  three  days  let  mo  hear  t^  any 
That  Cassio  's  not  alive. 

Jago,  Myfriendisdead;  'tie  done  at  thy  request: 
But  let  her  live. 

Oik        Pamnher,lewdminxIO,daminh«r! 
Come,  go  with  me  apart:  I  will  withdraw^ 
To  ftumish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death 
For  the  U&r  deviL    Now  art  thou  Joy  lieutenant 

Iggo,  I  am  your  own  for  ev^r.  IMmuni. 


Scaua  ly.'^The 


Enter  Dbsdemona,  Emilia^  ot^  Clown. 

Dm,  Do  you  know,  sirraht  whff  JUieuteiM«9t 
Cassio  tieaf 

Clo,  1  dare  not  say  he  lies  any  where. 

Des,  Why,  mant 

C<p*  He  is  a  soldier;  and  for  me  to  si^  a 
soldier  lies,  is  stabbing. 

Z><*.  Go  to :  where  lodges  hel 

do.  To  tell  you  where  he  k>dges,  is  to  tnll 
you  wherO  I  lie. 

Des,  Can  anything  he  made  of  this! 

Clo,  I  know  not  where  he  lodges;  and  for 
me  to  devise  a  lodging,  and  say  be  lie»  here,  or 
he  lies  there,  were  to  lie  in  my  own  throat 

Dee.  Can  you  inquire  him  out,  and  be  edified 
by  report? 

Clo.  I  will  eateehise  the  world  for  him:  that 
is,  make  questipns,  and  by  them  anawen 

Dei,  Seek  him;  hid  him  ooane  hither:  tell 
him  I  have  moved  my  lord  in  hia  behalf  and 
hope  all  will  be  well. 

do.  To  do  this  is  within  the  eom;>aas  of 
man's  wit;  and  therefore  I  will  attempii  the 
dflsngit  [iM. 
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Dm.  Where  riiotdd  I  loee  ^AuA  handkeroiiief, 
Emilia  T 

EmiL  I  know  not,  madam. 

De$,  Believe  me,  i  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 
Full  of  crusadoes.     And  hut  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baseness 
As  jealous  ereatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  put  him  to  ill  thinking, 

EmiL  Is  he  not  jealous  t 

Des.  Who,  hef  I  think  the  sun  where  he  washom 
Drew  all  such  humours  from  him. 

EmiL  Look  where  he  comes. 

Dm.  I  wffl  not  leave  him  now  till  Cassio 
Be  csfled  to  him. — Hew  is 't  with  you,  my  lord  ? 

Enter  Oth^plo, 

Otk.  Well,  my  good  lady :— [^Miip]  O,  hard- 
ness to  dissemble-l-^ 
How  do  you,  Desdemona? 

Dm.  Well,  my -good  lord* 

Oih,  Gi?e  me   your   hand. — ^This  hand  is 
moist,  my  lady. 

Dei.  It  yet  has  felt  no  age,nor  known  nosorrow. 

Oih,  This  argues  firuitfulness  and  liberal  heart: 
Hot,  hot,  and  moist  This  hand  of  yours  requires 
A  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  prayer, 
Much  castigation,  ezereise  devout : 
For  here 's  ^  young  and  sweating  devil  here, 
That  commonly  rebels*    T  is  a  good  hand  ^ 
A  frank  one. 

Dee,  You  may,  indeed,  say  so ; 

For  'twas  that  hand,  that  gave  away  my  heart 

OA,  A  liberal  hand.    The  hearts  of  old  gave 
hands; 
But  our  new  heraldiy  is-r-hands,  not  hearts. 

Dee,  I  cannot  speak  of  thu.     Come  now, 
your  promise. 

0th,  What  promise,  chuckl 

Dee,  I  have  sent  to  bidCassio  come  speak  with 
you. 

0th,  I  have  a  salt  and  sullen  rheum  offends  me : 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 

Dee.  Here,  my  lord. 

0th,  That  which  I  gave  you. 

Dee,  I  have  it  not  about  me. 

0th,  Nott 

Dee.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

0th.  That  is  a  fault: 

That  handkerchief 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  ^y  mother  give : 
She  was  a  charmer,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughU  of  people.    She  told  her,  while  she 

kept  it 
T  would  make  her  amiable,  and  subdue  my  father 
Entirely  to  her  love  c  but  if  she  lost  i^ 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it,  my  father's  eye 
-Shouldhold  her  loathly,  and  his  spirits  should  hunt 


After  new  fancies.    She,  dying,  gave  it  rae< 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wivs, 
To  give  it  her.     I  did  so :  and  take  heed  of 't, 
Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye : 
To  lose  or  give 't  away,  were  such  perdition 
As  nothmg  else  eould  match 

Dee.  Is  it  possible  ? 

0th.  *T  is  true.  There '«  magic  in  the  web  of  it{ 
A  sibyl,  that  had  numbered  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  make  two  hundred  compasses. 
In  her  prophetic  fury  sewed  the  work : 
The  worms  were  hallowed  that  did  breed  the  silkt 
And  it  was  dyed  in  mummy  which  the  skilfol 
Conserved  of  maidens'  hearts. 

Dee,  Indeed  I  is 't  true? 

Oih.  Most  veritable ;  therefore  look  4o  't  weil 

Dee.  Then  '  would  to  heaven  that  I  had  never 
seen  it 

Oth.  Ha!  wherefore? 

Dee.  Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rsfthf 

Oth.  Is 't  lost  ?  is 't  gone  ?   Speiik,  is 't  out  ot 
the  way  ? 

Dm.  Heaven  bless  us  1 

Oth,  Say  you? 

Dee.  It  is  not  IcNit :  but,  what  an  if  it  were? 

Oth.  Hal 

Dee.  I  say.  It  is  not  lost 

Oth.  Fetch  it;  let  me  see  it 

Dee.  Why,  so  I  can,  sir,  but  I  will  not  now 
This  is  a  trick  to  put  me  from  my  suit 
I  pray,  let  Cassb  be  received  again. 

Oth.  Feteh  me  that  handkerchief. — My  mind 
misgives. 

Dee.  Come^  comei 
You  'U  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man. 

Oth.  The  handkerchief  I 

Dee.  I  pray,  talk  me  of  Casato. 

Oth,  The  handkerchief  I 

Dee.  A  man  that,  all  his  time. 

Hath  founded  his  good  fortune  on  your  love ; 
Shared  dangers  with  you;«- 

Oth.  The  handkerchief  1 

Dee,  In  sooth  you  are  to  blame. 

Oth.  Away  1  lExU. 

EmiL  Is  not  this  man  jealous  ? 

Dee,  I  ne'er  saw  this  before. 
Sure  there 's  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief: 
I  jun  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it 

^SBt^  'T  u  not  a  year  or  two  shews  us  a  man : 
They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food: 
They  eat  us  hungrily,  and  when  they  are  full, 
They  belch  us. — Look  you!     Caasio  and  my 
husband. 

Enter  Iaoo  and  Cassio. 

la^o.  There  is  no  other  way ;  'tis  she  must  do 't: 
And  lo,  the  happiness !    Go,  and  imnortune  her 
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SOBMB  XT*. 


DeK  Bom  iMMr^-goocI  Ckasbf  wftat  *•  tike  news 

vidi  jmit 
Catk  Muhini,.  mj  finrmer  rait  I  do  beseech  you 
Thatf.  by  your  ▼irtnooe  meaiu,  I  may  again 
Exii^  andbe  a  member  of  hit  love 
Whonr  I,,  with  all  the  dnty  of  my  heart 
EDtirely  honour.     I  would  not  be  delayed : 
If  my  oflbnce  he  of  such  mortal  kind, 
That  neither  service  past,  nor  present  sorrowsi. 
N«  pioposed  merit  in  futurity, 
Can  laasom  me  into  his  loKe  again, 
But  to  know  so  must  be  my  benefit: 
So  ihsH  I  dolhe  me  in  a  forced  content, 
And  ihni  myself  up  in  some  other  course,. 
To  fortone's  alinsk 

Det,  Alas  I  thrice-gentle  Cassio, 

My  adToeation  is  not  now  in  tune : 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord ;  nor  should  I  know  him 
Were  he  in  favour  as  in  humour  altered*. 
So  hel^  me  every  spirit  sanctcfted* 
Ai  I  hsTe  ^ken  for  you  all  my  best^ 
And  itood  m^tan  the  blank  of  his  displeasure 
Fonnj  free  speech.  Tou  must  a  while  be  patient : 
What  I  can  do^  I  will ;  and  more  I  will 
Than  for  myself  I  dare.    Let  that  suffice  you. 

hgo.  Is  my  lord  angry? 

Emil  He  went  hence  but  now ; 

And  oertainly  in  strange  unquietness. 

logo.  Can  he  be  angry?  I  hare  seen*  the  cannon 
tlm  it  bath  Uown  his  ranks  into  the  air; 

1^  fike  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 

Nbihis  own  brother : — and  can  he  be  angry? 

SoMhing  of  moment,  then.  I  will  go  meet  him : 
^'i  matter  in 't  indeed,  if  he  be  angry. 

DtL  I  pr'y  diee,  do  so. — Something,  sure,  of 
state,  IE*U  Iaoo. 

Bther  from  Venice,  or  some  unhatched  practice 
Made  demonstrable  here  m  Cyprus  to  him, 
Had  puddled  his  cfear  spirit :  and  in  such  cases 
Men*i  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things, 
IVwgh  great  onea  are  thefar  object  T  is  even  so : 
For  let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues 
Oor  other  healthful  members  ev'n  to  that  sense 
Of  paui.    Nay,  we  must  think  men  a*e  not  geds^ 
lYor  of  them  feok  fbr  such  observances 
Ai  fit  the  bridaL— Beshrew  me  muchy  Emilia, 
I  vu  (unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am) 
Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul  i 
But  now  I  find  I  had  suborned  the  witness. 
And  he 's  indicted  falsery. 

EmiL  Pray  heaven  it  he  state  matters,  as  yoit 
thfaik; 
And  no  eoneeptieB  nor  no  jealous  toy 
Concerning  yos; 

Dei.  Alas,  the  day  }  I  never  gave  him  cause. 

EmL  But  jealous  souk  w31  not  be  answered  so : 
They  are  not  ever  jsalous  fbr  die  eauae  ^ 


But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous.    T  is  a  monster 
Begot  upon  itself,  bom  on  itself. 
Dei.  Heaven  keep  that  monster  firom  Othello's 

mind! 
EmU.  Lady,  amen.. 

De9.  I  will  go  seek  him.— Cassio,  walk  hena- 
about: 
If  I  do  find  him  fit,  111  move  your  suii^ 
And  seek  to  effect  it  to  my  uttevmost 
Cat,  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship. 

{^Bxtuttt  Dbsdemoiia  and  EicsbiA. 

Enter  Bianca* 
Biam.  SiMre  you,  friend  Caasb !' 
Cm.  What  make  you  fsom  home  I 

How  is  it  with,  you^  my  most  fair  Bianca.? 

r  faith,  sweet  love,  I  was  coming  to  your  house. 
Bian.  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,Ca8sio. 

What,  keep  a  week  away  f  seven  days  andnighta; 

£ight-scor»eighthoum?  aadloveas' absent houra. 

More  tedious  dian  the  dial  eight-score  times : 

0  weaiy  reckoning  1 

Cm.  Pardon  me,.  Biancft : 

1  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts,  been 

pressed;    * 
But  I  shaU,  in  a  more  continuate  time. 
Strike  off  this  score  of  absence.    Sweet  Bianca, 
l€Hvmg  her  D<sdbicoka's  handkerchief. 
Take  me  this  werk  out. 

Bian,  O,  Gasrio,  whence  came  this? 

Inis  u  some  token  from  a  newer  friend. 
To  the  felt  absence  now  I  feel  a  cause  i 
Is  it  come  to  this  ?    Well,  welL 

Cae,  Go  to,  woman  I 

Throw  your  vile  guesses  in  the  devil's  teeth, 
From  whence  you  havethem.  You  are  jealous  now 
That  this  is  from  some  mistress,,  some  remem- 
brance : 
No,  in  good  truth,  Bianca* 

Bian.  Why,  whose  is  it? 

Ca»i  I  know  not,  sweet :  I  found  it  in  my  cham- 
ber. 
I  like  the  work  well :  ere  it  be  demanded 
(As  like  enough  it  will),  I  'd  have  it  copied. 
Take  it,  and  do 't ;  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 

BUm,  Leave  you  1"  wherefore? 

Cae,  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general ; 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wiah^ 
To  havo  him  see  me  womaned. 

Bian.  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Cae,  Not  that  I  love  you  not 

Bian,  But  that  you  do  not  love  me. 

I*  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little ; 
And  say  if  I  shall  see  you  soon  at  night 

Cae,  T  is  but  a  little  way,  that  I  can  bring  you^ 
For  I  attend  here :  but  1 11  see  you  soon. 

Bian.  Tie  very  good :  I  must  be  circumstanced. 
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IV 

Scimi  I.— i?^ar»  M«  C»<fo. 

But  they  must  blab),— 

£fi<er  Othello  and  Iaoo. 

Oih.           Hath  he  laid  aaything? 

/fl^o.  Wai  you  think  80? 

la^o.  He  hathi  my  lord:  but,  be  you  weH 

OM.            Think  so,  lagof 

assured. 

/fl^o.                       What; 

No  more  than  he  '11  uiswear. 

To  kiss  in  private  r 

0th.            What  hath  he  said? 

Oih,            An  unauthorited  kiss. 

logo.  'Faith,  tiiat  he  did^I  know  not  what 

/ayo.  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  abed. 

he  did. 

An  hour  or  more,  not  meaning  any  harm  ? 

0th,  What;  what? 

Oih,  Naked  abed,  lago,  and  not  mean  harm  I 

logo.  Lie— 

It  is  hypocrisy  agaimt  the  devil : 

0th.        With  her? 

They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so, 

logo.            With  her;  on  her:  what  you  will 

The  devil  iheir  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt 

OtK  Lie  with  her!  lie  on  her!— We  say,  lie 

heaven. 

on  her,  when  they  belie  her.    Lie  with  her! 

lago.  So  they  do  notbing,  'tis  a  venial  slip: 

that 's  fulsome.—- Handkerchief,— confessions,— 

handkerchief! — ^To  confess,  and  be  hanged  for 

(HK  What  then? 

his  labour. — First,  to  be  hanged,  and  then  to 

logo.  Why,  then,  'tis  hers,   my  lord;   and 

confess: — I  tremble  at  it    Nature  would  not 

being  hers. 

invest  herself  m  such  shadowing  passion,  without 

She  may,  I  think,  bestow  *t  on  any  man. 

some  instruction.  It  is  not  words  that  shake  me 

0th,  She  is  protectress  of  her  honour  too : 

thus.— Pish !— Notes,  ears,  and  lips :— Is  it  pos- 

May she  give  that? 

sible  ?— Confess  1— Handkerchief  !—0  devil! 

logo.  Her  honour  it  an  essence  ^t  *8  not  seen ; 

[^FaUa  m  a  trance. 

They  have  it  very  oft,  that  have  it  not : 

lago.  Work  on. 

But,  for  the  handkerchief, — 

My  medicine,  work!    Thus  credulous  fools  art 

Oih,  By  heaven,  I  would  most  gladly  bave 

caught; 

forgot  it  I 

And  many  worthy  and  chaste  dames,  even  thus, 

Thou  saidst— 0,  it  comes  o*er  my  memory 

All  guiltless  meet  reproach.— -What,  ho !  my  lord! 

As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected  house, 

Boding  to  all — he  had  my  handkerchief. 

Enter  Cassio. 

lago.  Ay,  what  of  that? 

My  lord,  I  say !  Othdlo  1— How  now,  Caesio? 

0th.           That 's  not  so  good,  now. 

Cos.  What  is  the  matter? 

lago.  What  if  I  bad  said  I  had  seen  him  do 

logo.  My  lord  is  fhllen  into  an  epilepsy: 

you  wrong? 

This  is  his  second  fit ;  he  had  one  yesterday. 

Or  heard  him  say — (as  knaves  be  such  abroad, 

Cm.  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

Who  having,  by  their  own  importunate  auii; 

lag:           No,  forbear: 

3r  voluntary  dotage  of  some  migtrees, 

The  lethargy  must  have  his  q[uiet  course : 
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If  not,  lie  fotms  at  Bumtli,  wid  by-«aid4>y 
Breakiimt  to  lavage  madneM,     Lool^  he  itin : 
Do  you  withdraw  yourself  a  little  while ; 
He  will  recover  straight :  when  he  is  gone, 
I  would  OB  great  oocaskm  speak  with  yoo. — 

l£»i  Cassio. 
How  is  it,  general  t  have  you  not  hurt  yout  head  f 

Otk.  Dost  thou  mock  me? 

ItffOk  I  mock  you  I  no,  by  heaven : 

'Woold  you  would  bear  your  fortunes  like  a  man. 

(kJL  A  homM  man 's  a  monster  and  a  beast 


logo.  There 's  many  a  beast,  then,  in  a  poptt^ 
lous  city ; 
And  many  a  civil  monster. 

Oth.  Did  he  confess  it? 

laffo.  Good  sir,  be  a  man : 

Think  every  bearded  fellow,  that 's  but  yoked, 
May  draw  with  you.    There 's  millions  now  alive 
That  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper  beds 
Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar:  your  case  is 

better. 
O,  'tit  the  spite  of  heU,  the  fiend'a  arcb-mook 


J. 


ToGp  a  wanimi  In  a  aeettre  eooeh, 

Aad  to  suppoae  her  ehaMe  I*^No,  let  me  knvw : 

Aad,  knowing  whst  I  am,  I  know  what  she  shall  be. 

Oik  O,  thoQ  art  wise:  \is  certain. 

/o^.  Stand  you  awhUe  apart ; 

Confine  yonrself  but  in  a  patient  Ust 
Whilst  yon  were  here,  ere  while  mad  with  yomr 

grief 
(A  passion  most  unsuiting  tueh  a  man), 
Cassio  came  hither:  I  shifted  him  away, 
And  bid  good  'seuse  upon  your  ecstasy  i 
Bode  him  anon  return,  and  here  speak  with  me; 
The  which  he  promised.    Do  but  encave  yourself, 
And  mark  the  fleers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  seomS| 
ThatdweQ  in  every  region  of  his  face{ 


For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew, 
Where,  how,  how  oft,  how  long  ago,  and  when 
He  hath,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife : 
I  say,  but  mark  hie  gesture.    Marry,  patient e ; 
Or  I  shall  say  you  are  all  in  aU  in  spleeui 
And  nothing  of  a  man. 

0th.  Dost  thoa  hear,  lago  ? 

I  will  be  found  most  cunning  in  my  patience ; 
But  (dott  thou  hear)  most  bloody. 

logo.  That 's  not  amiss ; 

But  yet  keep  time  in  alL    Will  you  withdraw  ? 
[Othbllo  wiikiraum 
Now  will  I  question  Cassio  of  Bianca, 
A  housewife  that,  by  selling  her  desires. 
Buys  herself  bread  and  dothes :  it  is  a  creature 
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That  dotes  on  Cassior-^as  'tis  ihestrampet'a  plague 
To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguiled  by  t>ue : 
He,  when  he  hears 'of  her,  cannot  refrain 
From  the  excess  of  laughter. — Here  he  comes. 
As  he  shall  smile,  Othello  shall  go  mad ; 
And  his  unbookish  jealousy  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio*8  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behaviour, 

Re-enter  Cassio. 

Quite  in  the  wrong. — How  do  you  now,  lieutenant? 

Cue,  The  worserthat  you  give  me  the  addition 
Whose  want  even  kills  me. 

lago.  Ply  Desdemona  well,  and  you  are  sure  oft. 
Now,  if  this  suit  lay  in  Bianca's  power, 

[SpeMng  lower. 
Mow  quickly  should  you  speed'! 

Cm.  Alas,  poor  caitiff! 

0th,  Look,  how  he  laughs  already  I     lAside. 

lago,  I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  so. 

Cat,  Alas,  poor  rogue,  I  think,  i'  faid),  she 
loves  me. 

0th,  Now  he  denies  it  faintly,  and  laughs  it  out. 

JiAtide. 

logo.  Do  you  hear,  Cassio  t 

0th,  Now  he  importunes  him 

To  tell  it  o*er :^go  to:  well  said,  well  said.  [Atide, 

lago.  She  gives  it  out  that  youahall  marry  her : 
Do  you  intend  it  f 

Cm.  Ha,  ha,  ha  1 

0th,  Do  you  triun^h,  Roman?  do  y oU'triumph  t 

lAtide. 

Cae,  I  marry  her  I — what?  a  customer  I  I  pr*y- 
thee,  bear  some  charity  to  my  wit ;  do  not  think 
•It  so  unwholesome.     Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

0th,  So,  so,  so,  so :  they  .laugh  that  win^[i^'^. 

logo,  'Faith,  the  cry  goes  that  you  shall  marry 
her. 

Caa.  Pr*y  thee,  say  true. 

Jago.  I  am  a  very  villain  else. 

0th,  Have  you  scored  me  ?    Well       [Aaide, 

Cos,  This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out :  she 
is  persuaded  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  love 
and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise. 

0th.  lago  beckons  me :  nowihe  begins  the  story. 

lAiide. 

Cae,  She  was  here  even  now :  she  haunts  me 
in  every  place.  I  was,  the  other  day,  talking  on 
the  searbank  with  certain  Venetians ;  and  thither 
comes  this  bauble :  by  this  hand,  she  falls  thus 
about  my  neck,— 

0th.  Crying,  «  O  dear  Cassio  I "  as  it  were :  his 
gesture  imports  it.  ^  A  aide. 

Cae.  So  hangs,,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me  $ 
io  hales  and  pulls  me :  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

0th.  Now  he>tells  how  she  plucked '.him  to  my 
chamber  :—0,  I  see  that  nose  of  yours,  but  not 
tliat  dog  I  shall  throw  it  to.  lAeide. 


Cai^  W^,  I  <mutt  leave  her  company. 
lago.  Before  me  I  look  were  she  cones. 

Enter  Biahca. 

Cae.  T  is  such  another  fitchew  1  marry,  apev- 
fumed  one.— What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting 
of  me? 

Bum.  Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  <haiunt  you! 
What  did  you  mean  by  that  same  handkerchief 
you  gave  me  even  now  ?  I  was  a -fine  fool  to  take 
it.  I  must  take 'Out  the  whole  work! — A  likely 
piece  of  work  that  you  should  find  it  in  your 
chamber,  and  not  know  who  left  it  there  I  Thii 
is  some  minx's  token,  and  I  must  take  out  the 
work  I  There, — give  it  your  hobby-horse :  where- 
soever you  had  it,  1 11  take  out  no  work  on 't 

Cae.  How  now,  my  sweet  Bianca?  haw  now; 
how  now  ? 

0th,  By  heaven*  that  should  be  my  ^faaoidker- 
chiefl  JiAnie, 

Bum.  An  you  llicome  to  supper  tonight,  yoa 
may  :  an  you  will  not,  come  when  you  aie  next 
prepared  for.  [Eeii. 

lago.  After  her,  after  her. 
Cae.  'Faithl  must,  she  *11  railin  the  street  else. 
logo.  Will  you  sup  there? 
Cae,  'Faith,  I  intend  sa. 
lago.  Well,  S  may  chance  io  «ee  yon ;  for  I 
would  very  fain  speak  with  you. 
Cae.  Pr*ythee,  come:  will  you? 
logo.  Go  to];  say  no  more.        \_EsU  Caseio. 
0th.  How  shall  I  murder  him,  lago? 
logo.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laii^hed  at  his 

vice? 
0th,  O,  lago! 

logo.  And  did  you  see  ihe  handkerchief? 
0th.  Was  that  minet 

logo.  Yours,  by  this  hand :  and  to  see  how  he 
prizes  the  foolish  woman  your  wife  I  she  gave  it 
him,  and  he  hath  given  it  his  whore. 

0th,  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  killing. — 
A  fine  woman  I  a  fair  woman !  a  sweet  woman  1 
lago.  Ifny,  you  must  forget  that. 
0th.  Ay,  let  her  rot  and  perish,  and  be  damned 
to-night ;  for  she  shall  not  live.    No,  my  heart 
is  turned  to  stone:  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts jny 
hand. — O,  the  world  hath  not  a  sweeter  creature : 
she  might  lie  by  an  emperor's  side,  and  conunand 
him  tasks. 
lago.  Nay,  that 's  not  your  way« 
0th.  Hang  herl  1  do  but  say  wiiat  she  is. — So 
delicate  with  her  needle  1  An  admirable  musician : 
O,  she  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear  I  Of 
so  high  and  plenteous  wit  and  invention. 
logo.  She 's  the  worse  for  all  this. 
0th.  O,  a  thousand,  a  Ahousand  times.— And 
then,  of  so  gentle  a  c<mdition  J 
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Jo^  Ay,  too  gentlob 

Oil  Nay,  that  *8  certain.  But  yet  the  pity  of 
it,  lago ! — O,  lago,  the  pity  of  it,  lago  I 

lajfo.  If  you  are  lo  fond  over  her  iniquity,,  give 
her  patent  to  offend:,  fou  if  it  touch  not  yoi^  it 
comes  near  nobody. 

Oik,  I  will  chop  her  into  meues. — Cuckold  me  I 

logo.  O,  't  is  Ibul  in  her. 

(kk.  With  mine  officer! 

logo.  That's  fouler. 

0th,  Get  me  some  poison,  lago :  this  night— 
1 11  not  expostulate  with  her,  lest  her  body  and 
beauty  unpsovide  my  mind  again^—This  night, 
Isgo. 

lojfo.  Do  it  not  with  poison :  strangle  her  in 
her  bed ;  even  the  bed  she  hatb  contaminated. 

0th,  Good,  good;  the  justice  of  it  pleases: 
very  good. 

hgo.  And  for  Casdo,  let  me  be  his.  undertaker. 
You  8haH«  hear  more  by  midnight 

I J  tmmpat  toithin. 

0th,  Excellent  good. — What  trumpet  is  that 
same? 

logo.  Something  from  Venice,  sure.      'Tis 
LodoWco, 
Come  from  the  Duke :  and  see,  your  wife  is  with 
him.. 

inter.  LoDOYXpo,  Qesqbmona,  and  Attendants. 
XodL  'Save  you,  worthy  general  { 
0th,  With,  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Lod,  The  I>uke  and  senators  of  Vemce  greet 
you.  [  Qiv9i  him  a  packet. 

0th,  I  kis0  the  instrument  of  their  pleasures. 
[Opetu  ih€  pockety  and  reads. 
Dee,  And  -what 's  the  news,  good  cousin  Lodo- 

vicoT 
Uga,  I  aiEL  very  glad  to  see  you,  signior : 
Welcome  to  Cjrprus. 
Lod,  I  thank  you.  How  does.  Lieutenant  Cassiof 
hgo.  Lives,  sir. 

The,  Cousin,  there 's  fallen  between  him  and 
my  lord 
An  unkind  breach :  but  you  shall  make  all  welL 
Oik,  Are  you  8ur9  of  that? 
/>ei.  My  loKd? 

Otheljip  reads, 
**  Thif  laU  you  not  to  do,  as  you  will--" 

Lod,  He  did  not  call :  he 's  busy  in  the  paper. 
Is  tliere  division  'Iwixt  thy  lord  and  CajBsio? 

L>99,  A  most  unhappy  one :  I  would  do  much 
To  atone  them,  for  the  love  I  bei^  to  Qsmio. 

Olh,  Fire  and  brimstone  1 

Dee,  My  lord? 

^'*'  Are  you  wise  ? 

Dtt.  What,  U  he  angry  ? 


Lod,  'May  be  the  letter  moved  him  ^ 

For,  as  I  thipkj  they  do  command  him  home. 
Deputing  Cassio  in  his  government 

Dee^  By  my  troth,  I  am,  gl^  Qn  *t 

Oth^  Indeed? 

Dee^  My  lord,? 

0th,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  mad.. 

Dee,  ^ow,  sweet  Otbello  ? 

O^  D.einl  I  [Striiffng  hfr. 

Dee,  I  have  not  des^rv^  tj^s. 

Lod*  My  lord,  this  i^ould  not  be  litelieved  in 
Venice, 
Though  I  should  swear  I  saw  it  'T  is  very  much ; 
Make  her  amends  :  she  weepe, 

Oih.  adevil,^devill 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tearSi^ 
Each  drop  she  fidls  would,  prove  a  croeodile.^- 
Out  of  my  sight  I 

De*.  1  wi}l  not  stay  tp  offend  you.  [  Qoivg., 

Lod,  Truly,  an  obedient  lady. 
I  do  beseech  your  lor/dship,,  ci^  h^c  ba^k.. 

Olh,  Mittress— 

Dee,  My  lord? 

0th,  What  would  you  with  h^r^  sir  ? 

Who,  I,  my  lord? 

0th,  Ay ;  you  did  wish  that  I  would  make  her 
turn: 
Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on, 
And  turn  again :  and  she  can  weep,  sir,  weep : 
And  she 's  obedient,  as  you  say ;  obedient ;. 
Very  obedient — Proceed  you  in  your  tear*,**- 
Concerning  this,  sir, — O.  well-painted  passion  I«- 
I  am  commanded  home.-r-Get  you  aw^y : 
I  '11  send  for  you  anoQ^— $ir,  I  obey  th.e  man- 
date,, 
And  will  return  to  Vepice.-r-Hence,  avouut !. 

[^E^it  Dmqbkona. 

Cassio  shall  have  my  place. — And,  sii;,  to^oigh^ 

I  do  entreat  that  we  may  sup  together. 

You  are  welcome,  sir,  to  Cyprus.-^-Goats.  and 

monkeys !  [E^, 

Lod,  Is  this  the  noble  Moor,  whom  our  full 
■eni^tfl 
Call  all-in-all  sufficient? — ^This  the  noble  nature 
Whom  passioncould  not  shake?  whose  solid  virtue 
The  shot  of  acqidei^,,  npr  dart  of  chance. 
Could  neither  gra^nor  pierce? 

lago.  He  is  much  changed. 

Lod,  Are  his  wits  s^fe?  i*  he  not  light  of  brain? 

lago.  He  u  that  he  is :   I  may  not  hreftthe 
my  censure. 
What  he  might  be  (if  what  he  might  l^e  is  not), 
I  would  to  heaven  he  were. 

Lod,  What,  9trike  his  wife ! 

lago,  'Faith,  that  wa^  no^  so  well :  yet  'would 
\  knew 
Thftt  s^oke  would  prove  die  worst 
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tod.  Is  it  his  use  t 

Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood, 
And  new-create  ibis  fault? 

logo,  Alas,  alas ! 

It  is  not  honesty  in  me  to  speak 
What  I  have  seen  and  known.  You  shall  observe 

him; 
And  his  own  courses  wiU  denote  him  so 
That  I  may  save  my  speech.    Do  but  go  afte^, 
And  mark  how  he  continues. 

Lod,  I  am  Sony  that  I  am  deceived  in  him. 


Scene  XL — A  Room  m  the  Castle. 

Enter  Othello  and  Emilia. 

0th,  You  have  seen  nothing,  then  f 

JEmiL  Nor  ever  heard ;  nor  ever  did  suspect 

0th,  Yes,  you  have  seen  Cassio  and  she  together. 

Emit,  But  then  I  saw  no  harm ;  and  then  I  heard 
Each  syllable  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 

0th.  What,  did  they  never  whisper? 

EntiL  KeVer,  my  lord. 

0th,  Nor  send  you  out  o'  the  way? 

Emil,  Never. 

0th,  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  mask,  nor 
nothing! 

Emit,  Never,  my  lord. 

0th,  That  ^s  strange. 

Emil,  I  durst,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is  honest, 
Lay  down  my  soul  at  stake :  if  you  think  other, 
Remove  your  thought :  it  doth  abuse  your  bosom. 
If  any  wretch  hath  put  this  in  your  head. 
Let  heaven  requite  it  with  the  serpe&fb  curse  1 
For  if  she  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true. 
There 's  no  man  happy ;  the  purest  of  their  wives 
Is  foul  as  slander. 

0th.     Bid  her  come  hither :  go.  [^ExU  Emilia. 
She  says  enough :  yet  she 's  a  simple  bawd 
Hiat  cannot  say  as  much.  This  is  a  subtle  whore, 
A  closetp-loek-and-key  of  vlllanous  secrets : 
And  yet  she'll  kneel  and  pray :  I  have  seen  her  do't. 

Be-enter  Emilia,  with  Desdsmoiia. 

Z)«.  My  lord,  what  is  your  will? 

0th,  Pray,  chuck,  come  hither. 

Dei,  What  is  your  pleasure  t 

0th,  Let  me  see  your  eyes : 

Look  in  my  face. 

Dei,  What  horrible  fancy 's  this  ? 

0th,  Some  of  your  function,  mistress : 

ITo  Emilia. 
Leave  procreants  alone,  and  shut  the  door : 
Cough  or  cry  "hem,*'  if  anybody  come. 
Your  mystery,  your  mystery : — nay,  despatch. 

l^Exit  Emilia. 


Dee,  Upon  my  knees,  what  dotb  year  spteeh 
import  t 
I  understand  a  fury  in  your  W<irds^ 
But  not  the  words. 

0th.  Why,  what  ait  diou? 

Dei,  Your  wife,  my  lord :  y<mr  true 

And  loyal  wife. 

0th.  Come,  swear  it;  damn  thyself: 

Lest,being  like  one  ofheaveiiythedevils  themseWes 
Should  fear  to  seise  thee :  (berefore  be  doubls- 

damned: 
Swear  thou  art  honest. 

Dee^  Heaven  dodi  tndy  know  it. 

0th.  Heaven  truly  knows  that  thou  art  falss 
as  bell. 

Dee.  T«  whom,  my  lord?  with  whom?  How 
omlfalae? 

0th.  O  Desdemona! — away;  away;  awayl 

Dee.  Alas,  the  heavy  day  1 — Why  do  yon  weep? 
Am  I  the  occasion  of  these  tears,  my  lotd? 
If,  hafiy,  you  my  father  do  suspect 
An  i|Mtrttment  of  this  your  calling  badc» 
Lav  not  your  blame  on  me :  if  you  havo  loet  him, 
Why,  I  have  lost  hii^  loo. 

0th.  Had  it  pleased  Heavwi 

To  try  me  with  affliction ;  had  he  rained 
All  kinds  of  sores  and  shames  on  my  bare  head ; 
Steeped  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  Upa; 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost  hopes; 
I  should  have  found  in  some  part  of  my  so«l 
A  drop  of  patience :  but,  alas  I  to  make  me 
A  fix^d  figure  for  the  time  of  soom 
To  point  his  slow  unmoving  finger  at,-^ 
Ol  O! 

Yet  coidd  I  bear  that  tM:  well,  very  well ; 
But  there  where  I  have  garnered  up  my  heart; 
Where  either  I  must  live  or  bear  no  life ; 
The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  nms^ 
Or  else  dries  up :  to  be  discarded  theiica ! 
Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toada 
To  knot  and  gender  in  I — ^tum  thy  complexion 

there! 
Patience,  thou  young  and  rose-lipped  cherubin: 
Ay,  there,  look  grim  as  hell  I 

Dee,  I  hope  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest 

0th.  O,  ay,  as  summer  flies  are  in  tlieshailibles, 
That  quicken  even  with  blowing.    O  thou  weed. 
Who  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smell'st  so  sweet, 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee, — ^'would  thou  hadst 
ne'er  been  bom ! 

Dee.  Alas,  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed  ? 

0th.  Was  this  foir  paper,  this  most  goodly  book, 
Made  to  write  '*whore"  upon  ?«*What  committed  ? 
Committed ! — O  thou  public  commoner, 
I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks. 
That  would  to  cinders  bum  up  modes^, 
Did  I  but  speak  thy  deeds !— What  committed ! 
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Hetftn  ttoff  the  dom  at  h,  md  the  moon  winks, 
The  Uvdjr  wind  tbat  kiites  all  it  meets, 
If  hashed  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth, 
And  will  not  hear  it. — What  committed  I — 
Impndent  strumpet  I 

Dei,  Bj  faaa? en,  you  do  me  wrong  I 

OtJL  Are  not  jou  a  strumpet  t 


Dm.  No,  as  I  am  a  Christian : 

If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord. 
From  any  other  foul  unlawful  touch| 
Be*— not  to  be  a  strimipet,  I  am  none. 

Qih,  What,  not  a  whore! 

jDes.  No,  as  I  shall  be  saTed. 

(Hh.  Isitpoesihlef 


^.  O,  heaven  lorg;lve  us  I 
0th.  I  cry  you  mercy,  then : 

^  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Tenico 
Tbit  married  with  Othello. — Tou,  mistress, 

Jte-enfer  Emilia. 

Iliit  have  the  office  opposite  to  St  Feter, 
And  keep  the  gate  of  hell :  you,  you,  ay,  you ! 
^e  have  done  our  course :  there  's  money  for 

your  pains : 
^  P**y  you  turn  the  key,  and  keep  our  counsel. 

[JEW*. 


£miL  Alas,  what  does  this  genUeman  con- 
ceive t— 
How  do  you,  madam  f  how  do  you,  my  good  lady? 
Dm.  'Faith,  half  asleep. 
MmiL  Oood  madam,  what  *s  the  matter  with 

my  lordt 
Des.  With  who? 

Smil  Why,  with  my  lord,  madam. 

jDss.  Who  is  thy  lord! 
JBmil,  He  that  is  yours,  sweet  lady. 

De$>  I  have  none.  Do  not  talk  to  me,  Emilia : 
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1  cannot  weep ;  nor  answer  l^are  I  none^ 
But  what  ihouM  go  by  water.    Pr'y  thee,  to-night 
Lay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  sheets :  remember  :— 
And  call  thy  bnsband  hither. 

EmU.  Here  is  a  change,  indeed  1  [£«t/. 

Det,  Tis  meet  I  should  be  used  so,  very  meet 
How  have  I  been  behaved,  that  he>  might  stick 
Tlie  smallest  opinion  on  my  great'st  abuse? 

Be-^nigr  Emilia,  taUh  Iago. 

/o^.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam?  How 
is  it  with  you? 

Des.  I  cannot  telL    Those  that  do  teadi  young 
babes^ 
IX)  it  with  gentle  means  and  easy  tasks: 
He  might  have  chid  me  so ;  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

logo,  What 's  the  matter,  lady  ? 

EmU.  Alas,  Iago,  mylordhathsobewhoredher, 
Tlirown  such  despite  and  heavy  terms  upon  her, 
As  true  hearts  cannot  bear. 

De$,  Am  I  that  name,  Iago? 

Jago,  What  name,  fair  lady  ? 

Det,  Such  as  she  says  my  lord  did  say  I  was. 

EmU.  He  called  her  whore : — a  beggar,  in  his 
drink 
Could  not  have  laid  such  terms  upon  his  callet. 

Iago,  Why  did  he  so? 

Det,  I  do  not  know :  I  am  sure  I  am  none  such. 

Iago,  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep.  Alas,  the  day! 

EmU,  Has  she  ^rsook  so  many  noble  matches, 
Her  father,  and  her  country, and  her  friends, 
To  be  called  whore  ?  Would  it  not  make  one  weep? 

Dei,  It  is  my  wretched  fortune. 

Iago,  Beshrew  him  for  it ! 

How  comes  this  trick  upon  him  ? 

Dee,  Nay,  heaven  doth  know. 

EmU,  I  will  be  hanged,  if  some  eternal  villain, 
Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue, 
Some  cogging,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office, 
Have  not  devised  this  slander :  1  'U  be  hanged  else. 

logo.  Fie,  there  is  no  such  man :  it  is  impossible. 

Dee.  If  any  such  there  be,  heaven  pardon  him  I 

EmU.  A  halter  pardon  him ;  and  hell  gnaw  his 
bones ! — 
Why  should  he  call  her  whore?  who  keeps  her 

company  ? 
What  place;  what  time;  what  form;  whatlike* 

lihood? 
The  Moor's  abused  by  some  most  villanous  knave. 
Some  base  notorious  knave,  some  scurvy  fellow : — 
O  heaven,  that  such  companions  thou  'dst  unfold ; 
And  put  in  eveiy  honest  hand  a  whip. 
To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world, 
Even  from  the  east  to  the  west ! 

Iago.  Speak  within  door. 

EmU,  O,  fie  upon  him !  Some  such  squire  he  was 


That  turned  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without. 
And  made  you  to  suspect  me  with  the  Moor. 

logo,  Tou  are  a  fool :  go  to. 

Dee,  O  good  Iago, 

What  shall  I  do  to  win  my  lord  again? 
Good  fiieod,  go  to-  him;  for^by  this  light  of 

heaven> 
I  know  not  how  I  losi  him..    Here  I  kneel: — 
If  e'er  my  wUl  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love. 
Either  in  discourse  of  thought,  or  actual  deed ; 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense. 
Delighted  them  in  any  other  form ; 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did, 
And  ever  will, — tlM>ugh  he  do  shake  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement, — ^love  him  dearly, 
Comfort  forswear  me !  Unkindness  may  do  much ; 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life^ 
But  never  taint  my  love.     I  cannoi  say»  whore ; 
It  does  abhor  me,  now  I  speak  the  word: 
To  do  the  act  that  might  the  addition  earn. 
Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

Iago,  I  pray  you,  beoontent ;  't  is  but  his  humour : 
The  business  of  the  state  does  him  offence^ 
And  he  does  chide  with  you. 

Dee,  If 't  were  no  other, — 

Iago,  It  is  but  so,  I  warrant  you«  [2Viimpfli. 
Hark,  how  these  instruments  summon  to  supper! 
And  the  great  messengers  of  Venice  stay. 
Go  in,  and  weep  not :  all  things  shall  be  well. 
{^Exetmt  Dbsdsmona  mnd  Emilia. 

Enter  RoDBaioo, 

How  now,  Roderigo? 

Bod,  I  do  not  find  that  thou  deal'st  justly 
with  me. 

Iago,  What  in  the  contrary  ? 

Bod.  Every  day  thou  doflTst  me  with  some  de- 
vice, Iago ;  and  rather  (as  it  seems  to  me  now) 
keep'st  me  from  all  convenienoy,  than  suppliest 
me  with  the  least  advantage  of  hope.  I  will,  in- 
deed, no  longer  endure  it :  nor  am  I  yet  persuaded 
to  put  up  in  peace  what  already  I  have  foolishly 
suffered. 

logo.  Will  you  hear  me,  Roderigo? 

Bod,  'Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much ;  for  your 
words  and  performances  are  in  no  kin  together. 

Iago.  You  charge  me  most  unjustly. 

Bod,  With  nought  but  truth.  I  have  wssted 
myself  out  of  my  means*  The  jewels  you  have 
had  from  me,  to  deliver  to  Desdemona,  would  half 
have  corrupted  a  votarist  You  have  told  me  she 
has  received  them,  and  returned  me  expectations 
and  comforts  of  sudden  respect  and  acquittance ; 
but  I  find  none. 

Iago.  Well :  go  to :  very  well. 

Bod.  Very  well  f  go  to !  I  cannot  go  to,  men ; 
nor  't  is  not  very  well.    By  this  hand,  I  say  it  a 
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mf  wanf ;  and  begin  to  find  mytdf  fobbed 
■  it 

/fl^.  Very  welL 

ML  I  tell  you  't  is  not  rery  well.  I  will 
nake  myielf  kjiown  to  Deademona :  if  the  will 
return  me  my  jewels,  I  will  give  over  my  suit, 
md  repent  my  unlawful  solicitatioa:  if  not,  assure 
yoondf  I  will  seek  satisfaction  of  you. 

logo,  Tott  bave  said  now. 

Bod.  Ay,  and  I  bave  said  nothing  but  wliat  I 
protest  inlendmeat  of  doing. 

/ifo.  Why,  now  I  see  there 's  metal  in  thee ; 
uneven  from  this  instant  do  build  on  thee  a  bet- 
ter opinion  than  ever  before.  Give  me  thy  hand, 
Rodeiigo:  thoa  hast  taken  against  me  a  most 
jsit  exception;  but  yet  I  protest  I  have  dealt 
most  dinctly  in  thy  affiur. 

Rod,  It  hath  not  appeared. 

logo,  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appeared; 
and  your  suspicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judg- 
neoL  But,  Roderigo,  if  thou  hast  that  within 
thee  indeed  which  I  have  greater  reason  to  believe 
Bov  than  ever,— I  mean  purpose,  oourage,  and 
Taloor,— this  night  shew  it :  if  thou  the  next  night 
foUowbg  enjoy 'st  not  Desdemona,  take  me  from 
tUi  vorid  with  tBeachery,  and  devise  engines  for 
nylife. 

Bod.  Wen,  what  is  it!  is  it  within  Mason  and 
tmfoni 

logo.  Sir,  there  is  especial  commission  come 

^Venioe,  to  depute  Cassio  in  Othello's  place. 
IWL  Is  that  true!  Why,  thenOthellaand  Des- 

^HMBi  return  again  to  Venice. 
V.  0,  no :  he  goes  into  Mauritania,  and  takes 
''If  with  him  the  fair  Desdemona,  unless  his 
Mebelingered  hereby  some  accident :  wherein 
xat  can  be  so  determinate  as  the  ^removing  of 
Ciadi. 

Rod.  How  do  you  mean  removing  ef  him  ? 

Itgo,  Why,  by  making  him  incapable  of 
^eUe'i  place :  knocking  out  his  brains. 

Rod,  And  that  you  would  have  me  do  ? 

logo.  Ay ;  if  you  dare  do  yourself  a  profit  and 
*  ngkt.  He  s^ps  to  night  with  a  harlot,  and 
tbithcr  wOl  I  go  to  him:--*he  knows  not  yet  of 
Us  ksBoarable  fortune.  If  you  will  watch  his 
gomg  thenoe  <which  I  shall  fashion  to  full  out  i 
between  twelve  and  one),  you  may  take  him  at 
yttt  pleasure:  I  will  be  near  to  second  your 
•ttempt,  and  he  shall  fall  between  us.  Come, 
itaad  not  amaced  at  it,  but  go  along  witb  me :  I 
will  shew  you  such  a  necessity  in  his  death,  that 
yon  than  think  yourself  bound  to  put  it  on  him. 
It  ii  now  high  supper  time,  and  the  night  grows 
towsite:  aboutit 

^od.  I  will  hear  forther  reason  for  this. 

V-  And  you  sliaU,  be  satisfied.      [ExeunL 


'ScBKc  III.— ^NoM^r  Boom  m  the  Castle. 

EtUerOruKhLo,  Lonovico,  Desdemona,  Emilia, 
and  Attendants. 

Lod.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  trouble  yourself  no 
further. 

0th,  O  pardon  me:  't  will  do  me  good  to  walk. 

Lod,  Madam,  good  night:   I  humbly  thank 
your  ladyship. 

Deo,  Your  honour  is  saost  welcome. 

Olh,  Will  you  walk,  sir  f— • 

O,— Desdemona, — 

Deo.  My  lord? 

0th,  Get  you  to  bed  on  the  instant ;  T  will  be 
returned  forAwith :  dismiss  your  attendant  there: 
look  it  be  done. 

Dm.  I  will,  my  lord. 

lEteeuni  Otrbllo,  Lonovico,  and  Attendants. 

EmiL  How  goes  it  now  f  he  looks  gentler  tlian 
he  did. 

Deo,  He  says  he  will  return  incontinent: 
He  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed, 
And  bade  me  to  dismiss  you. 

EmiL  Dismiss  me  I 

Det,  It  was  his  bidding  :therefore,  good  Emilia, 
Give  me  <ny  nightiy  wearing,  and  adieu : 
We  must  not  now  displease  him. 

EmU,  I  would  you  had  never  seen  him ! 

Dee,  So  would  not  I:  my  love  doth  so  approve 
him. 
That  even  his  stubbornness,  his  checks,  and 

frowns,— 
Pr'y  thee  unpin  me, — bave  grace  and  favour  in 
them. 

Emil.  I  have  kid  those  sheets  you  l>ade  me 
on  the  bed. 
^    Doe,  All 's  one : — good  father^— how  foolish 

are  our  minds  I— 
If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr'y  thee  shroud  me 
In  one  of  these  same  sheets. 

EmU,  Come,  come,  you  talk. 

Dee,  My  mother  had  a  maid  called  Baribara : 
She  was  in  love ;  and  he  she  loved  proved  mad. 
And  did  forsake  her.  She  had  a  song  of  ^'  willow  :** 
An  old  thing  'twas,  but  it  expressed  her  fortune. 
And  she  died  singing  it.  That  song,  to  night. 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind:  I  have  much  to  do 
But  to  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side. 
And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara.  Pr'y  thee  despatch. 

Emit.  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  nightgown  t 

Dee,  No,  unpin  me  here.— 
This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 

EnuL  A  very  handsome  man. 

Deo,  And  he  speaks  weM. 

EmU.  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice  would  have 
walked  barefoot  to  Palestine  for  a  touch  of  his 
nether  lip. 
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J 


DssDBifONA  tings. 
The  poor  soul  sat  sighing  hy  a  sycamore  tree. 

Sing  all  a  green  willow ; 
Her  hand  on  her  hosom,  her  head  on  her  knee. 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow : 
Thefreshstreams  ran  hyher,andmurmiired  her  moans; 

Sing  willow,  &o. 
Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her,  and  softened  the  stones. 

Lay  by  these. — 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow. 
Pr'y  thee,  bie  thee :  he  11  cotiw  ation.-^ 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  my  garl&nd. 
Let  nobody  blame  him,  his  scorn  t  approve, — 
Nay,that'snotnext— HarkI  whois'tthatknocksr 

Efoil.  It  is  the  wind. 

Dbsdbmoma  mnffs. 
I  oalkd  my  lofe,  false  love ;  but  what  nid  he  then  t 

Sing  willow,  &c 
If  I  court  mo  women,  you'll  couch  with  mo  men. 
So  get  thee  gone :  good  night.  Bllne  eyet  do  itch : 
Doth  that  bode  weeping  ? 

EmiL  T  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

Det.  I  hare  heard  it  said  80.-^0,  these  men, 
these  men  !•*- 
Dost  thou  in  conaeienee  think,-->tell  me,  Emilia,—* 
That  there  be  women  do  abnse  their  husbanda 
In  Buth  gtoes  kindt 

EmiL  There  be  tome  sueb,  no  question. 

Des.  Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the 
world? 

EmiL  Why,  would  not  you? 

Dtt.  No,  by  thii  heavenly  light  I 

EmiL  Nor  I  neither  by  this  heavenly  light : 
I  might  do 't  as  well  i'  the  dark. 

Des.  Wouldst  thou  do  sueh  a  deed  for  all  the 
world? 

EmiL  The  world  is  a  huge  thing :  'tis  a  great 
price  &r  a  small  vicen 

Dff .  Good  troth,  I  think  thou  wouldat  nol. 


EtmL  By  my  troth,  I  think  I  should;  and  un- 
do 't  when  I  bad  done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do 
such  a  thing  for  a  joint-ring ;  nor  for  mMsures 
of  laWn ;  nor  fat  gowns,  petticoats,  nor  caps,  nor 
any  petty  exhibition :  but  for  the  whole  world,^ 
why,  who  would  not  make  her  huaband  a  cuckold 
to  make  him  a  monarch?  I  should  venture  pur* 
gatory  for 't 

Des.  Beshrew  me  if  I  would  do  inch  a  wrong 
for  the  whole  world. 

Emil.  Why,  the  wrong  Is  but  a  wrong  i'tbs 
world :  and,  having  the  world  for  your  labour, 
'tis  a  wrong  in  your  own  world,  and  you  might 
quickly  make  it  right 

Dm.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman. 

Bmil,  Yes,  a  dosen;  and  as  many  to  the  ventage 
As  would  store  the  world  they  played  for. 
But  I  do  think  it  is  their  husbands'  fonlts 
If  wives  do  fall.  Say  that  they  slack  their  duties, 
And  pour  our  treasures  into  foreign  laps; 
Or  else  break  out  in  peevish  jealousies, 
Throedng  restraint  upon  us;  or  say  they  strike  ui, 
Or  scant  our  former  having  in  despite : 
Why,  we  have  galls;  and  though  we  have  somt 

grace, 
Yet  we  have  some  revenge.    Let  husbands  know 
Their  wives  have  sense  like  them :  they  see  and 

smell, 
And  have  their  palates  both  for  sweet  and  sour, 
As  husbands  have*    What  is  it  that  they  do, 
When  they  change  us  for  others ?    Is  it  sport! 
I  think  it  is :  and  doth  affection  breed  it? 
I  think  it  doth :  is 't  frailty  that  thus  errs? 
It  is  so  too.    And  have  not  we  affections ; 
Desires  for  sport;  and  frailty,  as  men  have? 
Then  let  them  use  us  well :  else,  let  them  know, 
The  ills  we  do,  theur  ills  instruct  us  so. 

Dei.  Good  night,  good  night.  Heaven  me  such 
usage  send. 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad ;  but  by  bad,  mend. 

lEtfewtL 
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ScENB  I.— A  Street. 

Enter  Iaoo  amd  Rodbrwo. 

lago.  Here,  stand  behind  this  bulk :  straight 
will  he  come : 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home. 
Quick,  quick ;  fear  nothing :  I  'Q  be  at  thy  elbow. 
It  makes  us,  or  it  mars  us :  think  on  tha^ 
And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolution. 

Rod,  Be  near  at  hand :  I  may  miscarry  in 't. 

logo.  Here,  at  thy  hand :  be  bold,  and  take  thy 
sword.         [^Retiree  to  a  little  distance. 

Bod.  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed ; 
^od  yet  he  has  given  me  satisfying  reasons  :— 
Til  but  a  man  gone : — forth,  my  sword :  he  dies. 
[Goes  to  hU  ttand. 

lago.  I  have  rubbed  this  young  quat  almost  to 
the  sense, 
And  he  grows  angry.  Now,  whether  he  kill  Caasio, 
Or  Cassio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other, 
E^ery  way  makes  my  gain : — ^live  Roderigo, 
He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 
Of  gold  and  jewels,  that  I  bobbed  from  him, 
As  giits  to  Desdemona : 
It  most  not  be : — if  Cassio  do  remain, 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life 
That  makes  me  ugly :  and  besides,  the  Moor 
May  unfold  me  to  him :  there  stand  I  in  much  peril: 
No,  he  must  die. — But  so ;  I  hear  him  coming. 

Bnior  Cassio. 

R04.  I  know  his  gait;  'tis  he : — villain,  thou 

diest! 

[Hutkeefirom  lUtpoti,  and  makes  a  pass  at  Cassio. 

Css.  That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed. 

But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thdu  think'st : — 

1  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

[Draws,  and  wounds  Roderioo. 


Rod,  O,  I  am  slain ! 

[Iaoo  rushes  from  his  post,  cuts  Cassio 
behind  m  the  leg,  and  exit. 

Cas.  I  am  maimed  for  ever  I — Help,  ho !  mur- 
der! murder  1  IFalU. 

Enter  OraBLi.o,  eit  a  dietsmoe. 

0th.  The  voice  of  Cassio : — lago  keeps  his  word. 

Rod.  O,  villain  that  I  am  I 

Olh.  Hark !  't  is  even  so. 

Cas.  O,  help!  ho!  light!  a  surgeon! 

0th.  T  ishe : — O  brave  lago,  honest,  and  just, 
That  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  wrong ! 
Thou  teachest  me. — Minion,  your  dear  lies  dead. 
And  your  fate  hies  apace.     Strumpet,  I  come : 
Forth  of  my  heart  those  charms,  thine  eyes,  are 

blotted : 
Thy  bed,  lust-stained,  shall  with  lust's  blood  be 
spotted.  [,ExU  Othello. 

Enter  Lodovico  and  Gratiano,  at  a  distance, 

Cas.  What,  ho !  No  watchf  no  passsge?  Mur- 
der! murder! 

Gra.  Tissomemischance :  thecryisverydirafiiL 

Cas.  Ohelp! 

Lod.  Hark! 

Rod.  O  wretched  villain ! 

Lod.  Two  or  three  groan :— it  is  a  heavy  night 
These  may  be  counterfeits :  let 's  think 't  unsafe 
To  come  in  to  the  cry,  without  more  help. 
.  Rod.  Nobody  come?  then  shall  I  bleed  to  death. 

Enter  Iaoo,  with  a  %A/. 

Lod.  Hark! 

Gra.  Here's  one  comes  in  his  shirt,  with  light 

and  weapons. 
lago.  Who's  there?  whose  noise  is  this  thai 
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Lod.  We  do  not  know. 

logo.  Did  you  not  bear  a  cry  f 

Cat.  Here,  here : — ^for  heaven's  sake^  help  me  I 

logo.  What  'b  the  matter  f 

Gra.  Thk  it  (khello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it 

Lod.  The  saine^  indeed :  a  very  valiant  fellow. 

logo.  What  are  you  here  that  cry  so  grievously  f 

Cm.  lagof  0»  I  am  spoiled,  undone  by  villains  I 
Give  me  some  help. 

logo,  O  me,  lieutenant  1  what  villakiB  have 
done  thiif 

Ca$.  I  think  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout,, 
And  cannot  make  away. 

lafffK  O  treacheroua  villains  I— 

What  are  you  there?  come  in,  and  give  some  help. 
[7*0  LoDovico  and  GaATiANOi, 

iM.  O,  help  me  here  I 

Cos,  That  *B  one  of  them. 

logo,  O  murderous  slave  I   O  villain  I 

[Iaoo  aiab$  Ronaaioo. 

Rod,  O  damned  lago!  O  inhuman  dog  I — 
OI  O!  01 

lago.  Kill  men  i*  the  dark !— Where  be  these 
bloody  thieves  t— > 
How  silent  is  this  town  I — Hoi  murder !  murder! 
What  may  you  be  t  are  you  of  good  er  evil  ? 

Lod.  As  you  shall  prove  us,  praise  us. 

Togo,  Signior  Lodovico  7 

Lod.  He,  sir. 

logo.  I  cry  you  mercy.  Here's  Cassiahurt 

By  villains. 

Gra,  Cassio? 

logo.  How  is  i^  brother  t 

Cai.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two, 

logo.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  !— 
^V^^  gentlemen :  I  'U  bind  it  with  my  shirt. 

Enier  Bianca. 

Bian,  What  is  the  matter,  ho?  who  is 't  that 

cried! 
logo.  Who  is 't  that  cried? 
.Bikifi.  O  my  dear  Cassio  I  my  sweet  Cassio ! 
O  Cassio,  Cassio,  Cassio ! 
lago,  O  notable  strumpet ! — Cassio,  may  you 
suspect 
Who  they  should  be  that  have  thus  mangled 
you? 
Cm.  No. 
Ora,  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  thus :  I  have  been 

to  seek  you. 
Togo,  Lend  me  a  garter : — so. — O,  for  a  chair, 
To  bear  him  easily  hence  I 
Bian,  Alas,  he  fainUl-^  Cassio,  Cassio,  Cassio  I 
logo.  Gentlemen  all,  I  do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury.— 
Patience  awhile,  good  Cassio. — Come,  come: 
Lend  me  a  light — Know  we  this  face,  or  no? 


Ahtf  t  my  fHend  uid  my  dear  ceuMrymao, 
Roderigo? — ^no : — ^yes,  sure  :— O  heaven,  Rodr- 
rigo! 
Ora,  What,  of  Vewcef 
logo.  Even  he,  sir:  dad  yon  kjM>w  him? 
Gra,  Know  him?  ay. 

lago,  Signior  Qratiano? — i  eiy  yes  gentle 
pardon: 
These  bloody  aeddenti  must  ezeuae  my  mannen^ 
Iliat  so  neglected  yoiv 

Gra,  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

lago.  How  do  you,  Cassio? — O,  a  chair,  a  chsir! 
Gra,  Roderigo! 

lago.  He,  he ;  't  is  he.— O,  that 's  well  isid: 

the  chair. —  [^  eAotr  hroagki  m. 

Some  good  man  bear  him  careAiUy  from  hence : 

I  '11  fetch  the  general's  surgeon.-— For  you,  mia- 

tress,  [7'oBiAHcj^ 

Save  you  your  labour.— He  that  lies  slain  here, 

Cassio^ 
Was  my  dear  friend :  what  mafieo  was  between 
you? 
Cos.  None  in  the  world ;  nor  do  I  know  the  nsn. 
lago.  What,  look  you  pale?—     [7'o  Bianca. 
O,  bear  him  out  o'  the  air.— 
[Cassio  and  Roderioo  are  hone  of» 
Stay  you,  good  gentlemen^ — Look  you  ptle, 

mistress  ?^- 
Do  you  perceive  the  ghastness  of  her  eye?^ 
Nay,  if  you  stare  we  shall  hear  more  anon.-<- 
Behold  her  well ;  I  pray  you,  look  upon  her : 
Do  you  see,  gentlemen  ?  Nay,  guiltiness  will  speak. 
Though  tongues  were  out  of  use« 

Enter  Emilia. 

EmiL  'Las,  what's  the  matter?  what's  the 
matter,  husband? 

lago,  Cassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  dark, 
By  Roderigo  and  fellows  that  are  scaped : 
He 's  almost  slain,  and  Roderigo  dead. 

Emil,  Alas,  good  gentleman !  alas,  good  Cassia! 

lago.  This  is  the  fruit  of  whoring. — Pr'y  thee, 
Emilia, 
Go  know  of  Cassio  where  he  supped  to-night  :■«- 
What,  do  you  shake  at  that? 

Bian,  He  supped  at  my  house ;  hut  I  there- 
fore shake  not 

lago,  O,  did  he  so  ?  I  charge  you  go  with  me. 

EmiL  Fie,  fie  upon  thee,  strumpet! 

Bian,  I  am  no  strumpet;  Hut  of  life  as  hoDesI 
At  you  that  thus  abuse  me. 

EmiL  As  I  ?  fob f  fie  upon  theel 

lago.  Kind  gentlemen,  let 's  go  see  poor  Csisie 
dressed. — 
Come,  mistress,  you  must  tell  us  another  tale.-<- 
Emilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel. 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  has  happed.— 
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i     Will  yoo  f»  <»!»  f  pray  1--{^«id^.]— This  if  4he 

night 
J      That  either  makes  me  or  foredoes  me  quite. 


ScBSB  II.-— ii  Btdckamker.  Dbsdbmona  m  hed^ 
asleep,    A  UgJU  burning. 

Enter  Othki.lo. 
OUl  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  causa  my  soul : — 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  jou,  you  chaste  stars  I — 
It  ii  the  cause. — Tet  I'll  not  shed  her  blood; 
Nor  lesr  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 

[  Takti  off  hie  ew9riL 
Yet  fhe  must  die,  else  she  '11  betray  more  men« 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then — Put  out  the  light  I — 
If  I  quench  thee^  thou  flaming  minister, 
I  can  sgain  thy  former  light  restore. 
Should  I  repent  me :— but  once  put  out  thy  light, 
Thou  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  bow  not  where  b  that  Promethean  heat 
That  can  thy  light  relume.  When  I  have  plucked 

the  rose, 
I  esnnot  give  it  vital  growth  again ; 
it  needs  must  wither :— 1 11  smell  it  on  the  tree. 

[JTtMtR^  her* 

0  bahay  breath,  diat  doth  almost  persuade 
ivtice  to  break  her  sword  1 — One  more,  one 

more.— • 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  cload,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 
And  love  thee  afUr.— One  more,  and  this  the  last: 
So  iweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal.    I  must  weep, 
Bttt  Ihey  are  cruel  tears.  This  sorrows  *  heavenly ; 
It  itrikes  where  it  doth  love. — She  wakes. 

Det.  Who's  there r  OtheUof 

0th,  Ay,  Desdemona, 

Dei,  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lurdf 

Otk,  Have  you  prayed  to  night,  Desdemona  t 

Det,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Olh,  If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime, 
Unreconciled  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace, 
Solicit  for  it  straight. 

Dei,  Alas,  my  lord,  what  may  you  mean  by  that? 

0th,  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief:  I  will  walk  by. 

1  vould  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit: 

^0,— Heaven  forefend  I — I  would  not  kill  thy  souL 

Dei.  Talk  you  of  killing? 

Olh.  Ay,  I  do. 

Det.  Then  heaven 

Have  mercy  on  me  I 

Oih,  Amen,  with  all  my  heart  I 

Dei,  If  you  say  so,  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me. 

0th.  Humph  1 

Da,  And  yet  I  fear  you;  for  you  are  fatal  then 


Why  I  should  fear  f 
but  yet  I  feel  I  fear. 


When  your  eyes  roll  so. 

know  not. 
Since  guiltiness  I  know  not : 

0th.  Think  on  thy  sins. 

Dee,  They  are  loves  I  bear  to  yoo. 

Otk.  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  diest 

Dee,  That  death's  unnatural,  tiiat  kills  for 
loving. — 
Alas,  why  gnaw  you  so  your  aether  lip  ? 
Some  bloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame. 
These  are  portents :  but  yet  I  hope,  I  hope, 
They  de  not  point  on  me. 

Olh.  Peace,  and  be  Stan 

Dee.  I  will  be  so :— what  *s  the  matter  ? 

Otk.  That  handkerchief  which  I  so  loved,  and 
gave  thee. 
Thou  gav'st  to  Cassio. 

Dee.  No,  by  my  life  and  soul : 

Send  for  the  man,  and  ask  him. 

0th.  Sweet  soul,  take  heed, 

Take  heed  of  perjury :  thou  'rt  on  thy  deathbed. 

Dee.  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

Oth.  Yes,  presently : 

Therefore  confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin ; 
For  to  deny  each  article  wiUi  oath 
Cannot  remove  nor  choke  the  strong  conception 
That  I  do  groan  withal.  Thou  art  to  die. 

Dee,  O,  heaven  have  mercy  on  me  I 

Oth.  I  say,  amen. 

Dee.  And  have  you  mercy  too ! — I  never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life :  never  loved  Cassio 
But  with  such  general  warranty  of  heaven 
As  I  might  love.     I  never  gave  him  token. 

Olh.  By  heaven,  I  saw  my  handkerchief  in 
his  hand. 

0  peijured  woman  I  thou  dost  stone  my  heart, 
And  mak'st  me  call  what  I  intend  to  do 

A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  sacrifice. 

1  saw  the  handkerchief. 

Dee.  He  found  it,  then : 

I  never  gave  it  him.    Send  for  him  hither. 
Let  him  confess  a  truth. 

Oth,  He  hath  confessed. 

Dee.  What,  my  lord? 

Oth.  That  he  hath  used  thee. 

Det,  How;  unlawfully? 

Oth,  Ay. 

Dei,  He  '11  not  say  so. 

Olh,  No ;  his  mouth  is  stopped : 

Honest  lago  hath  ta'en  orders  for 't. 

Dei,  My  fear  interprets,  then : — what,  u  ha 
dead? 

Olh.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  liveB,my  great  revenge 
Had  stomach  for  them  all. 

Dei,  Alas !  he  is  betrayed,  and  1  undone. 

Olh.  Out,  strumpet  1   Weep'st  thou  for  him 
to  my  he^t 
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Be9.  O,  banish  m9,  my  lord,  but  kiU  me  not 
Oik,  Down,  strumpet ! 

J)e9  Kill  m^s  to-morrow ;  let  me  live  to-night, 
Oih*  Nay,  if  you  striyei— ^ 


Den.  autbalfapbour, 

Oih,  Being  done, 

Ther^  is  no  p«use« 
IM*,  But  while  I  say  one  prayer. 


0th,  It  is  too  late.  {Se  smothers  her. 

EmU.  {mthin\.  My  lord,  my  lord  \  ^hat  ho  I 

my  lord,  my  lord ! 
OtK  What  noise  is  this?— Not  dead!  not  yet 
quite  dead ! 
I  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  merciful : 
I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  paln.-^ 
So,  so. 
EmU.  \toithin].  What  ho !  my  lord,  my  lord  I 
0th.  Who's  there? 

EmvL  {within],  O,  good  my  lord,  I  would  speak 
a  word  with  you* 


0th.  Yes:— 'tis  Emilia :—by^and-by.— She '§ 

dead.^^ 
'T  is  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Cassio's  death : 
The  noise  was  high. — Ha  I  no  more  moving ; 
Still  as  the  grave.— Shall  she  come  in?  were't 

good  ? — 
I  think  she  stirs  again :  no. — What  *s  the  best  ? 
If  she  come  in,  she  *11  sure  speak  to  my  wife. 
My  wife  I   my  wife  I    what  wife?    I  have  no 

wife! 
O,  insupportable !  O  heavy  hour ! 
Methinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
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Of  aiia  ftod  noon ;  and  that  £U«  »ffHghted  globe 
Should  yawn  at  alteration. 
JSmiL  [fPiUM].  I  do  beieech  yo^  I  may  speak 
with  you, 
O,  good  my  lord ! 

0th.  I  had  forgot  tbee  :«-^0,  come  in,  Emilia,-^ 

Soft ;  by-and-by.^-Let  me  the  eurtains  draw. — 

Where  art  thouf    What 's  the  matUr  with  thee 

now !  lUffioei^  th*  door. 

Enter  Ehilia. 

EmaL  O,  good  my  lord,  yonder 's  foul  murder 
done. 

OlA.  What,  now  r 

EmuL  But  now,  my  lord. 

Oth.  It  is  the  very  error  pf  the  moon : 
She  comet  more  near  the  earth  than  the  waa 

wont, 
And  makes  men  mad. 

EwuL  Cassio, my  lord,  has  killed  a  youn ^  Vene- 
tian, 
Called  Bodcrigo. 

0th,  Roderigo  killed  I 

And  Casaio  killed! 

EmiL  No,  Caisio  is  not  killed. 

Olh.  Not  Cassio  kill^?— Then  murder  'a  out 
of  tune, 
And  swe^  revenge  grows  harsh. 

DtM.  O,  falsely,  falsely  murdered ! 

EndL  Alas!  what  cry  is  that! 

Oih.  That!  whatf 

EmiL  Out  and  alat !  that  was  my  lady's  yoice.— 
Help,  help  1  ho !  help  !r-*0  lady,  speak  again : 
Sweet  Deademona!  O,  jiweet  mistress,  speak. 

Z>«i.  A  guildess  death  I  die. 

EmL  O,  who  hath  done 

This  deed. 

Du.  Nobody :  I  myself:  farewell. 

Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord.    O,  fiarewelL 

[AV»s. 

Oth.  Why,  hoF  should  she  be  murdered? 

Eml.  Alas,  who  koowsf 

0th,  You  heard  her  say  herself  it  was  not  L 

EM*  She  said  so:  I  must  needs  report  the 
truth. 

0th,  She 's,  like  a  liar,  ^gone  to  burpipg  hell  :-* 
T  was  I  that  killed  her. 

EmiL  O,  die  more  angel  she, 

And  you  the  blacker  devil  1 

0th.  She  turned  to  folly,  and  she  was  a  whore. 

EnUl,  Thou  dost  belie  her,  and  thou  art  a  devil. 

0th,  She  was  false  as  water. 

EnuL  Thou  art  rash  as  fire  to  say 

That  she  was  false :  O,  she  was  heavenly  true ! 

OtK  Cassio  did  tup  her:  ask  thy  husbaiid 
else. 
O,  I  were  damned  beneath  aU  depth  in  hell, 


But  that  I  did  procaed  upon  just  grounds 
To  this  extremity  1    Thy  husband  knew  it  all. 

EmiL  My  husband! 

0th,  Thy  husband. 

Emil,  O^at  she  was  f^  to  vr^dlock! 

0th,  Ay,  with  Cassio. 

Nay,  had  she  been  true. 
If  heaven  would  make  mp  such  another  world 
Of  one  entire  and  perleot  chrysolite, 
J  'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it 

Emil,  My  husband  ! 

0th,  Ay;  'twas  he  that  told  me  first: 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 

EmU,  My  husband! 

0th,  Whatneeds  this  iterance,  woman!  I  say, 
thy  husband. 

EmiL  O  mistress,  villany  hath  made  mocks 
with  love  I — 
My  husband  say  that  she  was  false  ! 

0th,  He,  woman. 

I  say,  thy  husband.   Dost  understand  the  word  ! 
My  friend,  thy  husband :  honest,  honest  lago. 

EmiL  If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  I  be  lies  to  the  heart : 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bargain. 

0th,  Hal 

EmL  Do  thy  worst 

TUs  deed  of  thme  is  no  more  worthy  heaven. 
Than  thou  wast  worthy  her. 

0th,  Peace,  you  were  best 

Emil,  Thou  hast  not  half  the  power  to  do  me 
harm 
As  I  have  to  be  hurt    O  gull!  0  doltf 
As  ignorant  as  dirt !  thou  hast  done  a  deed,— 
I  case  not  for  thy  sword :  I  'U  moke  thee  known, 
Though  I  lost  twenty  lives  :..Helpl  belp,hoI  help! 
The  Moor  has  killed  my  mistress!  miuder!  mur- 
der! 

Enter  Montano,  Gratiano,  and  Iaoo. 

Afofi.  What  is  the  matter!— How  now,  general! 

Ew^L  O,  are  you  come,  lago  !  you  have  done 
well. 
That  men  must  lay  their  murders  on  your  neck. 

Ora,  What  is  the  matter! 

EndL  Disprove  this  villain,  if  thou  beeat  a 
man. 
He  says  thou  told'st  him  that  his  wife  was  false. 
I  know  thou  didst  not,  thou  'rt  not  auch  a  villain : 
Speak,  for  my  beart  is  full 

JagQ,  I  told  him  what  I  thought ;  and  told  no 
more 
Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true. 

£mtf.  But  did  you  ever  tell  him  she  was  false! 

logo,  I  did. 

EmU.  You  told  a  lie ;  an  odious,  damned  lie ; 
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Upon  my  soul,  a  lie ;  a  wicked  lie. — 

She  false  witb  Cassio : — did  you  say,  with  Cassio? 

lago.  With  Cassio,  mistress,  (to  to,  chann  your 
tongue. 

EM.  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue;  I  am  bound 
to  speak: 
My  mistress  here  lies  murdered  in  her  bed. 

AU,  O  heavens  forefend  I 

EmU,  And  your  reports  have  set  the  murder  on. 

Otk,  Nay,  stare  not,  masters :  it  is  true,  indeed. 

Gra.  Tis  a  strange  truth. 

Man.  O  monstrous  act  I 

EmU,  Villany,  villany,  yillany ! 

I  think  upon  %— I  think, — I  smell 't   O  villany  I 
I  thought  so  then.— 1 11  kill  myself  for  grief.— 

0  villany,  villany  I 

logo.  What,  are  you  madt    I  charge  you,  get 
you  home. 

EmU,  Good  gentlemen,  let  me  have  leave  to 
speak : 
T  is  proper  I  obey  him,  but  not  now. — 
Perchance,  lago,  I  will  ne'er  go  home. 

0th,  Of  01  O! 

EmU,  Nay,  lay  thee  down,  and  roar : 

For  thou  hast  kiUed  the  sweetest  innocent 
That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 

0th,  O,  she  was  foul ! — 

1  scarce  did  know  you,uncle.  There  lies  your  niece, 
Whose  breath,  indeed,  these  hands  have  newly 

stopped. 
I  know  this  act  shews  horrible  and  grim. 

Qra,  Poor  Desdemona  I  I  am  glad  thy  father 's 
dead: 
Tliy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain :  did  he  lire  now, 
This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn ; 
Yea,  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side, 
And  fall  to  reprobation. 

Oih,  T  is  pitiful :  but  yet  lago  knows 
That  she  with  Cassio  hath  the  act  of  shame 
A  thousand  times  committed.  Cassio  confessed  it : 
And  she  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  rec6gnizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Which  I  first  gave  her:  I  saw  it  in  his  hand : 
It  was  a  handkerchief;  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 

EmU.  O  heaven !  O  heavenly  powers : 

Jago,  Come,  hold  your  peace. 

EmU,  T  will  out,  't  will  out !— I  hold  my  peace, 
sir?  no: 
No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  air : 
Let  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all. 
All,  all,  cry  shame  against  me,  yet  1 11  speak. 

lago.  Be  wise,  and  get  you  home 

EmU,  I  will  not 

[Iaoo  offeri  to  stab  hU  Wife, 

Qra,  Fie!  your  sword  upon  a  woman ! 


EmU,  O  thou  dull  Moor,  that  handkerchief  thou 
speak'st  of 
I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  husband: 
For  often,  with  a  solemn  earnestness 
(More  than,  indeed,  belonged  to  such  a  trifle), 
He  begged  of  me  to  steal  it. 

lago,  Villanous  whore  I 

EmU,  She  give  it  Cassio  I  no,  alas ;  1  found  it. 
And  I  did  give 't  my  husband. 

lago.  Filth,  thou  liest. 

EmU,  By  heaven,  I  do  not;  I  do  not,  gentle- 
men.— 

0  murderous  coxcomb !  what  should  such  a  fool 
Do  with  so  good  a  wife  ? 

[I AGO  Mtab»  Emilia,  then  rvna  <nd, 

0th,  Are  there  no  stones  in  heaven 

But  what  serve  for  the  thunder? — Precious  villain ! 

Chra,  The  woman  falls  I  sure  he  has  killed  his 
wife. 

EmU,  A  y,  ay. — O,  lay  me  by  my  mistress'  side. 

Gra,  He  's  gone,  but  his  wife  's  killed. 

Afon,  T  is  a  notorious  villain.     Take  you  this 
weapon. 
Which  I  have  here  recovered  from  the  Moor. 
Come,  guard  the  door  without :  let  him  not  pass, 
But  kin  him  rather.    I  '11  after  that  same  villain, 
For  't  is  a  damn6d  slave. 

lExeunt  MoNTANO  and  OaATUKo. 

0th,  I  am  not  valiant  neither. 

But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword : — 
But  why  should  honour  outlive  honesty? 
Let  it  go  all. 

EmU.  What  did  thy  song  bode,  lady? 

Hark,  canst  thou  hear  me?  I  will  play  the  swan, 
And  die  in  music: — "  Willow,  willow,  willow.'  — 
Moor,  she  was  chaste :  she  loved  thee,  cruel  Moor : 
So  come  my  soul  to  bliss  as  I  speak  true : 
So  speaking  as  I  think,  I  die ; — I  die.      IDUt. 

0th,  I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber: 
It  is  a  sword  of  Spain ;  the  ice-brook's  temper  :— 
O,  here  it  is. — Uncle,  I  must  come  forth. 

Ora.  [withm].  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  cost 
thee  dear: 
Thou  hast  no  weapon,  and  perforce  must  suiTer. 

0th.  Look  in  upon  me,  then,  and  speak  with  me ; 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  I  will  assault  thee. 

Re-enter  Gratiano. 

Gra,  What  is  the  matter  ? 

0th,  Behold,  I  have  a  weapon : 

A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh.     I  have  seen  the  day 
That  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword, 

1  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop : — but,  O  vain  boast! 
Who  can  control  his  fate?  't  is  not  so  now.— 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weaponed : 
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Here  ia  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 
And  very  seamark  of  my  utmost  sail. 
Do  yon  go  back  dismayed  ?  't  is  a  lost  fear : 
Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast, 
And  he  retires : — where  should  Othello  go  f— 
Nov,  how  dost  thou  look  now?   O  ill-starred 

wench, 
Pale  as  thy  smock  I  When  we  shall  meet  at  compt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven. 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  itl  Cold,  cold,  my  girl? 
Even  like  thy  chastity. — 
0  cursed,  cursed  slave ! — Whip  me,  ye  devils, 
From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight! 
Blow  me  about  in  winds !  roast  me  in  sulphur  I 
Wash  me  in  steep-down  gulfs  of  liquid  fire  !— 
O  Desdemonaf  Desdemonal  dead? 
Deadt— O!  01  O! 

Enter  Lodovico,  Montano  ;  Cassio,  carried  m  m 
chair;  and  Officers,  wUk  Iaoo,  primmer* 

Lod.  Where  is  this  rash  and  most  unfortunate 

man? 
Oih.  That 's  he  that  was  Othello :— here  I  am. 
ZodL  Where  u  that  viper  t  bring  the  villain 

forth. 
<M.  I  look  down  towards  his  feet :— but  that 's 
a  fable : — 
If  that  thou  beest  a  devil  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

[Othello  wounds  Iaoo. 
Lad,  Wrench  his  sword  from  him. 
la^,  I  bleed,  sir ;  but  not  killed. 

0/A.  I  am  not  sorry  neither :  I  'd  have  thee 
live; 
For  in  my  sense,  't  is  happiness  to  die. 

Lod,  O  thou  Othello,  that  was  once  so  good. 
Fallen  in  the  practice  of  a  cursed  slave. 
What  shall  be  said  to  thee? 

0/k,  Why,  anytliing: 

An  honourable  murderer,  if  you  will ; 
For  nought  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

Lod,  This  wretch  hath  part  confessed  his  villany : 
Did  you  and  he  consent  in  Cassio's  deatli  ? 
Olh,  Ay. 

Coi,  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  you  cause. 
Oik.  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Will  you,  I  pray  you,  demand  that  demi-devil 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensnared  my  soul  and  body  ? 
lago.  Demand  me  nothing :  what  you  know, 
you  know : 
From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  speak  word. 
Lod.  What,  not  to  pray  f 
Cha,  Torments  will  ope  your  lips. 

Oth.  Well,  thou  dost  best. 
Ifod,  Sir,  you  shall  understand  what  hath  be- 
fallen; 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not: — here  is  a 
letter 


Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  slain  Roderigo ; 
And  here  another  :  the  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Cassio  to  be  undertook 
By  Roderigo. 

Oth.  O  villain  I 

Cat.  Most  heathenish  and  most  gross  I 

Lod,  Now  here 's  another  discontented  paper. 
Found  in  his  pocket  too :  and  this,  it  seems, 
Roderigo  meant  to  have  sent  this  damnM  villain ; 
But  that  belike  lago  in  the  interim 
Came  in  and  satisfied  him. 

Oth.  O  the  pernicious  caitiff'I — 

How  came  you,  Cassio,  by  that  handkerchief 
That  was  my  wife's  7 

Cat.  I  found  it  in  my  chamber : 

And  be  himself  confessed,  but  even  now, 
That  there  he  dropped  it  for  a  special  purpose 
Which  wrought  to  his  desire. 

Oth.  Ofool!  fooll  fool! 

Cos.  There  is,  besides,  in  Roderigo's  letter, 
How  he  upbraids  lago  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch ;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  cast:  and  even  but  now  he  spake. 
After  long  seeming  dead, — lago  hurt  him, 
lago  set  him  on. 

Lod.  You  must  forsake  this  room,  and  go  with 
us: 
Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off. 
And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.    For  this  slave, 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty 
That  can  torment  him  much  and  hold  him  long. 
It  shall  be  his.     You  shall  close  prisoner  rest, 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  state. — Come,  bring  him  away. 

Oth.  Soft  you ;  a  word  or  two  before  you  go. 
I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they 

know  it : 
No  more  of  that : — I  pray  you,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate. 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am :  nothing  extenuate. 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice :  then  must  you 

sp^ak 
Of  one  that  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well ; 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought. 
Perplexed  in  the  extreme ;  of  one  whose  hand. 
Like  the  base  Jddean,  threw  a  pearl  away 
Richer  than  all  his  tribe ;  of  one  whose  siibdued 

eyes. 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum. — Set  you  down  this : — 
And  say,  besides,  that  in  Aleppo  once, 
Where  a  malignant  and  a  turbaned  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian  and  traduced  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcis^  dog, 
And  smote  him — thus.  IStabt  hmeelf. 

Lod.  O  bloody  period ! 
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ih'a.  All  that  is  n poke  is  marred. 

OtK  I  kissed  thee  ere  I  killed  thee :— no  way 
hut  this,        \FaXt,ing  upon  Desdemona. 
Rilling  myself,  to  die  upon  a  kiss.  [Z>te«. 

Cm,  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  had  no 
weapon ; 
For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

Lod,  O  Spartan  dog, 
More  fell  than  angui^h^  hunger,  or  the  sea ! 


Look  on  the  tragic  loading  of  this  bed :  [To  I  ago. 
This  is  thy  work. — The  object  poisons  sight: 
Let  it  be  hid. — Gratiano,  keep  the  house. 
And  seize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Mcur, 
For  they  succeed  to  you. — ^To  you,  lord  governor, 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellish  villain; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  torture, — O  enforce  it! 
Myself  will  straight  aboard ;  and  to  the  state, 
This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate.   \ExtwnL 
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PBB80N8:  RBPBBSEMTED. 


C&IUS  MARCCns  00BI0IANU8,  a  noble  I 

KBirBNIUS  A  «BIPpi,  Frioid  tx)  OouotAX  v*. 
naKni8VBL.UTU8,)   Trtl«««.«fA-l»««rf- 
JUKIUBBRUXUS,      }  ™»w»»o'«»»«PeopI«. 
TooBf  ICABCIVB,  8<m  to  0oaioi.4xtm. 
ABonanBenld. 

TULLU8  AT7F3DiU8,  General  of  the  Tolelaai. 
UntMMBt  to  AvFoim. 
Omftxaton  wUh  Avrimin. 


▲  GStiMB  or  Antiinn. 
Two  Voletan  Qnaide. 

TOLUMMIA,  Motlier  to  Oouoi^kco. 
TmoiLIA,  WUb  to  OoaioLAKoa. 
TALE&IA,  FMcDd  to  Tiboilia. 
Oentlewoinui,  attondlng  Yi  matux 


•adTolelaa 
Holdion,  CItisais, 
and  other  Atteadanta. 


i,AUlaa,Lieian, 
Sarranti  to  AinriDxoa, 


ScxiiB^Pamy  In  Rome,  and  partly  in  the  TanMoriea  of  tbe  YoleiaBaand  Antiateai 


ACT  I 


ScKNE  I. — Rome,    jl  dtreet 

***«'  a  company  of  mutinous  Citizensi  mth 

*iave$,  ekA$f  and  other  weapons. 
^•*  Oft.  Before  we  proceed  any  farther,  hear 


C^  Speak,  speak*    [SevBtai  speaking  at  oHce» 

1st  Cit.  You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die 
tnan  to  famish  f 

at.  Resolved,  resolved. 

Ist  Oit^  First,  you  know  Caius  Marcius  is  chief 
enemy  to  the  people* 
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CU.  We  know  *t;  we  know 't 

If^  CU.  Let  us  kill  him,  and  we  *11  bave  corn 
at  our  own  price.     Is 't  a  verdict? 

CH,  No  more  talking  on 't :  let  it  be  done. 
Away,  away  I 

2nd  CU,  One  word,  good  citizens. 

If^  CU,  We  are  accounted  poor  citizens:  tbe 
patricians,  good.  What  authority  surfeits  on, 
would  relieve  us :  if  they  would  yield  us  but  the 
superfluity  while  it  were  wholesome,  we  might 
guess  they  relieved  us  humanely :  but  they 
think  we  are  too  dear.  The  leanness  that 
afflicts  us,  the  object  of  our  misery,  is  as  an 
inventory  to  particularise  their  ^))undance :  our 
sufference  b  a  gain  to  them. — Let  us  revenge 
this  with  our  pikes,  ere  we  become  rakes :  for 
the  gods  know  I  speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread, 
not  in  thirst  for  revenge. 

2fid  CU,  Would  you  proceed  especially  against 
Caius  Marciusf 

CU,  Against  him  first:  he's  a  very  dog  to 
the  commonalty. 

2nd  CU,  Consider  you  what  services  he  has 
done  for  his  country  t 

Itt  CU.  Very  well :  and  could  be  content  to 
give  him  good  report  for%  but  that  he  pays 
himself  with  being  proud. 

2nd  CU,  Nay,  but  speak  not  maliciously. 

Ist  CU,  I  say  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done 
famously,  be  did  it  to  that  end:  though  soft- 
eonscienced  men  can  be  content  to  say  it  was 
for  his  country,  he  did  it  to  please  his  mother, 
and  to  be  partly  proud :  which  he  is,  even  to 
the  altitude  of  his  virtue. 

2nd  CU,  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature, 
you  account  a  vice  in  him.  You  must  in  no 
way  say  he  is  covetous. 

lit  CU,  If  I  must  not,  I  need  not  be  barren 
of  accusations :  he  hath  &ults,  with  surplus,  to 
tire  in  repetition.  IShouU  wUhm,}  What 
shouts  are  these  ?  The  other  side  o'  the  city  is 
risen!  Why  stay  we  prating  here?— to  the 
Capitol! 

CU,  Come,  come. 

Itt  CU.  Soft:  who  comes  here? 

Enter  Menenius  Agriffa. 

2fu2  CU.  Worthy  Menenius  Agrippa :  one  that 
hath  always  loved  the  people. 

Itt  CU.  He 's  one  honest  enough.  'Would  ail 
the  rest  were  so. 

Men.  What  work's,  my  countrymen,  in  hand? 
Where  go  you 
With  bats  and  clubs?   The  matter:   speak,  I 
pray  you. 

Ut  CU.  Our  business  is  not  unknown  to  the 
senate :  they  have  had  inkling  this  fortnight  what 


we  intend  to  do,  which  now  we  '11  shew  'em  in  deeds. 
They  say,  poor  suitors  have  strong  breaths :  they 
shall  know  we  have  strong  arms  too. 

Men.  Why,  masters !  my  good  friends,  mine 
honest  neighbours. 
Will  you  undo  yourselves? 

let  CU,  We  cannot,  sir ;  we  are  undone  already. 

Men.  I  tell  you,  friends,  most  charitable  care 
Have  the  patricians  of  you.     For  your  wants, 
Your  suffering  in  this  dearth,  you  may  as  well 
Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lift  them 
Against  the  Roman  state ;  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment     For  the  dearth, 
The  gods,  not  the  patricians,  make  it;  and 
Your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help.  Alack  I 
You  are  transported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you ;  and  you  slander 
The  helms  o'  the  state,  who  care  for  you  like  fathers, 
When  you  curse  them  as  enemies. 

Ut  CU,  Care  for  us!— True,  indeed!— They 
ne'er  cared  for  us  yet.  Suffer  us  to  famish,  and 
their  storehouses  crammed  with  grain;  make 
edicts  for  usury,  to  support  usurers:  repeal 
daily  any  wholesome  act  established  against  tlie 
rich ;  and  provide  more  piercing  statutes  daily, 
to  chain  up  and  restrain  the  poor !  If  the  wars 
eat  us  not  up,  they  will:  and  there's  all  the 
love  they  bear  us. 

Men.  Either  you  must 
Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious, 
Or  be  accused  of  folly. — I  shall  tell  you 
A  pretty  tale :  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it; 
But,  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 
To  scale 't  a  little  more. 

1st  CU.  Well,  I  '11  hear  it,  sir :  yet  you  must 
not  think  to  fob  off  our  disgrace  with  a  tale : 
but,  an 't  please  you,  deliver. 

Men.  There  was  a  time  when  all  the  body's 
members 
Rebelled  against  the  belly ;  thus  accused  it : 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  did  remain 
I'  the  midst  o'  the  body,  idle  and  inactive. 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  beating 
Like  labour  with  the  rest :  where  the  other  in- 
struments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel 
And,  mutually  participate,  did  minister 
Unto  the  appetite  and  affection  common 
Of  the  whole  body.     The  belly  answered,— 

Ut  CU,  Well,  sir,  what  answer  made  the  belly? 

Men.  I  shall  tell  you.     With  a  kind  of  smile 
Which  ne'er  came  firom  the  lungs,  bat  even  thus 
(For,  look  you,  I  may  maketiie  belly  smfle 
As  well  as  speak),  it  tauntingly  replied 
To  the  discontented  members,  the  mutinous  parts 
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ThMt  enyied  his  receipt :  even  so  meet  fitly 
As  yon  malign  our  senators,  for  that 
They  are  not  such  as  you. 

l$t  CU.  Your  helly 's  answer.-— What ! 

The  Idngly-crown^d  head,  the  ylgilant  eye. 
The  counsellor  heart,  the  arm  our  soldier, 
Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  tnunpeter. 
With  other  mimiments  and  petty  helps 
In  tlua  our  fid>ric ;  if  Ihat  they— 

Men.  What&en?— 

Tore  me  this  fellow  speaks ! — ^what  then ;  what 
then? 

1<<  CU,  Should  hy  the  cormorant  helly  be 
restrained, 
Who  is  the  sink  o'  the  body, — 

Men.  Well,  what  then  ? 

ls<  CU,  The  former  agents,  if  they  did  complain, 
What  could  the  beUy  answer  ? 

Men,  I  wi]l  tell  you : 

If  yon  11  bestow  a  small  (of  what  you  have  little) 
Patience  awhile,  you'll  hear  the  belly's  answer. 

lat  Ct<.  Yon  are  long  about  it. 

Men,  Note  me  this,  good  friend : 

Tour  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate. 
Hot  rash  like  his  accusers,  and  thus  answered : — 
^'Tnie  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends,"  quoth  he, 
"That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first, 
Which  you  do  live  upon :  and  fit  it  is ; 
Because  I  am  the  storehouse  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body.    But  if  you  do  remember, 
1  Kod  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood, 
'      Iws  to  the  court,  the  heart ;  to  the  seat  o'  the  brain ; 
Afid,  through  the  cranks  and  offices  of  man, 
He  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins, 
fiam  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live.  And  though  that  all  at  once) 
Too,  my  good  friends,"  (this  says  the  belly, 
mark  me,) — 

lU  Gi.  Ay,  sir :  well,  well. 

Men»  "  Though  all  at  once  cannot 

See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each ; 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flour  of  all, 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran."— What  say  you  to  *t? 

IH  CU.  It  was  an  answer. — How  apply  you  this? 

ifo.  The  senators  of  Rome  are  this  good  belly, 
And  you  the  mutinous  members.  For,  examine 
Their  counsels  and  their  cares;  digest  things 

rightly. 
Touching  the  weal  o'  the  common ;  you  shall  find, 
No  public  benefit  which  you  receive 
But  it  proceeds  or  conies  firam  them  to  you, 
Aodno  way  from  yourselves. — ^What  do  you  think : 
Yon,  the  great  tee  of  this  assembly  ?— 

lUOi.  Ithe  great  toe  l^Why  the  great  toe? 

Men.  For  that,  being  one  o'  the  lowest,  basest, 
poorest. 


Of  thiff  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  goest  foremost: 
Thou  rascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood  to  run, 
Lead'st  first  to  win  some  vantage ! 
But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs : 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle ; 
The  one  side  muat  have  bale.— UaJl,noble  Mareius ! 

Enter  Caius  Margius. 

Mar.  Thanks.— What 's  the  matter,  you  dis* 

sentious  rogues, 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion. 
Make  yourselves  scabs  ? 

Ut  CU.  We  have  ever  your  good  word. 

Mar.  He  that  will  give  good  words  to  thee, 

will  flatter 
Beneath  abhorring. — What  would  you  have,  you 

curs, 
That  like  nor  peace  nor  war?  the  one  afirights  you. 
The  other  makes  you  proud.  He  that  trusts  you, 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares; 
Where  foxes,  geese :  you  are  no  surer,  no, 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice, 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.     Your  virtue  is 
To  make  him  worthy  whose  offence  subdues  him, 
And  ciurse  that  justice  did  it    Who  deserves 

greatness, 
Deserves  your  hate :  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  num's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  eviL  He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead. 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.     Hang  ye ! 

Trust  ye? 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  a  mind ; 
And  call  him  noble  that  was  now  your  hate ; 
Him  vile  that  was  your  garland.     What 's  the 

matter. 
That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city 
You  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  who. 
Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 
Which  feed  on  one  another  ?— What 's  tlieir 

seeking? 
Men.  For  com  at  their  own  rates:  whereof 

they  say, 
The  city  is  well  stored. 

Mar.  Hang  'em  I  they  say  ? 

They  11  sit  by  the  fire,  and  presume  to  know 
What 's  done  i'  the  Capitol :  who 's  like  to  rise. 
Who  thrives,  and  who  declines:  side  factions, 

and  give  out 
Conjectural  mairiages :  making  parties  strong. 
And  feebling  such  as  stand  not  in  their  liking, 
Below  their  cobbled  shoes.     They  say  there 's 

grain  enough ! 
Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth, 
And  let  me  use  my  sword,  I  'd  make  a  quarry 
With  thousands  of  these  quartered  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pick  my  lance 
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Men,  Naj,  these  are  almost  thoroughly  per- 
suaded: 
For  though  ahundantly  they  lack  discretion, 
Yet  ore  they  passing  cowardly.  But,  I  heseech  you. 
What  says  the  other  troop  ? 

Mar,  They  are  dissoWed.    Hang  'em  I 

They  said  they  were  an  hungry:  sighed  forth 

proverhs : 
That  hunger  broke  stone  walls ;  that  dogs  must  eat; 
l*hat  meat  was  made  for  mouths ;  that  the  gods 

sent  not 
Com  for  the  rich  men  only : — ^with  these  shreds 
They  vented  their  complainings ;  which  being  an- 
swered, 
And  a  petition  granted  them,  a  strange  one 
(To  break  the  heart  of  generosity. 
And  make  bold  power  look  pale),  they  threw 

their  caps 
As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon. 
Shouting  their  emulation. 

Men,  What  is  granted  them  f 

Mar,  Five  tribunes,  to  defend  their  vulgar  wis- 
doms. 
Of  their  own  choice.    One 's  Junius  Brutus ; 
Sidnius  Velutus,  and  I  know  not — 'Sdeath ! 
The  rabble  should  have  first  unroofed  the  city 
Ere  so  prevailed  with  me :  it  will  in  time 
Win  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater  themes 
For  insurrection's  arguing. 

Men,  TUs  is  strange. 

Mar,  Go,  get  you  home,  you  fragments ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Meet,  Where  's  Caius  Marcius? 
Mar,  Here.     What's  the  matter? 
Meu,  The  news  is,  sir,  the  Voices  are  in  arms. 
Mar,  I  am  glad  on 't :  then  we  shall  have  means 
to  vent 
Our  musty  superfluity. — See,  our  best  elders. 

Enter  Cominiub,  Titus  hARTiVBf  and  other  Sena- 
tors ;  Junius  Brutus  and  Sicinius  Velutus. 
1st  Sen,  Marcius,  'tis  true  that  you  have  lately 
told  us : 

The  Voices  are  in  arms. 
Mar,  They  have  a  leader, 

Tullus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  to 't 

I  sin  in  envying  his  nobiUty : 

And  were  I  anything  but  what  I  am, 

I  would  wish  me  only  he. 

Com,  Tou  have  fought  together. 

Mar,  Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  the  ears, 
and  he 

Upon  my  party,  I  'd  revolt,  to  make 

Only  my  wars  with  him :  he  is  a  lion 

That  I  am  proud  to  hunt 

let  Sen,  Then,  worthy  Marcius, 

Attend  upon  Cominius  to  these  wars. 


Com,  It  is  your  fbrmer  promise. 

Mar,  Sir,  it  is ; 

And  I  am  constant — ^Titus  Lartius,  diou 
Shalt  see  me  once  more  strike  at  Tullus'  fsce : 
What,  art  thou  stiff?  stand'st  out! 

71t,  No,  Caius  Marcius : 
1 11  lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  fight  witli  the  other, 
Ere  stay  behind  this  business. 

Men,  O,  true  bred  I 

lit  Sen,  Tour  company  to  the  Capitol :  where 
I  know 
Our  greatest  firiends  attend  us. 

Tk,  Lead  you  on : 

Follow,  Cominius.    We  must  follow  you : 
Right  worthy  you  priority. 

Com,  Noble  Lartius ! 

let  Sen.  Hence  1  To  your  homes ;  be  gone ! 
[To  ti^  Citizens. 

Mar,  Nay,  let  them  follow. 

The  Voices  have  much  com :   take  these  rats 

thither, 
To  gnaw  ikeir  gamers. — Worshipful  mutineers, 
Your  valour  puts  well  forth :  pray  follow. 

^Exeunt  Senators,  Cominius,  Marcius,  Lak- 
Tius,  and  Mbhenius.   Citizens  steal  atroy. 

Sic.  Was  ever  man  so  proud  as  is  this  Marcius? 

Bru,  He  has  no  equal. 

Sic,  When  we  were  chosen  tribunes  for  the 
people, — 

Bru,  Marked  yon  his  lip  and  eyes? 

Sic,  Nay,  but  his  taunts. 

Bru,  Being  moved,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird 
the  gods. 

Sic.  Be-mock  the  modest  moon. 

Bru,  The  present  wars  devour  him:  heisgrovn 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant 

Sie.  Such  a  nature. 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon.    But  I  do  wonder 
His  insolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded 
Under  Cominius. 

Bru,  Fame,  at  the  which  he  aims, 

In  whom  already  he  is  well  graced,  cannot 
Better  be  held,  nor  more  attained,  than  by 
A  place  below  the  first :  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  peiform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man ;  and  giddy  censure 
Will  then  cry  out  of  Marcius,  "  O,  if  he 
Had  home  the  business!" 

Sie,  Besides,  if  things  go  well. 

Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius,  shall 
Of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius. 

Bru,  Come : 

Half  all  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Mardos, 
Though  Marcius  eamed  them  not ;  and  all  his  fauhs 
To  Marcius  shall  be  honours,  though  indeed 
In  aught  he  merit  not 
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lif.  Let 's  hence,  and  hear 

Hiiw  tiw  despatch  is  made ;  and  in  what  fashion, 
More  than  in  singularity,  he  goes 
Upon  lus  present  action. 

firs.  Let's  along.  lExewU. 


Scene  II.— CoriolL    The  SenaU  House. 

Enter  TuLLOs  Aufidiob  and  eertam  Senators. 

lii  Sen,  So,  your  opinion  is,  Aufidius, 
Tbst  they  of  Rome  are  entered  in  our  counsels, 
And  know  how  we  proceed. 

Jiif,  Is  it  not  yours  f 

Whit  ever  hath  heen  thought  on  in  this  state 
Hut  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act  ere  Rome 
Had  circumvention  f    T  is  not  four  days  gone 
Since  I  heard  thence :  these  are  the  words :  I  think 
I  We  the  letter  here :  yes,  here  it  is : — 

Beadt. 
*Thiej  hsTe  pressed  a  power,  but  it  is  not  known 

Whether  for  east  or  west    The  dearth  is  great ; 

The  people  mutinoas :  snd  it  is  rumoured, 

Cominiiis,  Mareius  your  old  enemy 

(Who  is  of  Rome  wo^se  hated  than  of  you), 

And  Titus  Lartius,  a  most  ▼aliaot  Roman, 

Thete  diree  lead  on  this  prepsiation 

Whither 't  is  bent.    Most  likely  't  Is  lor  you  t 

Contiderofit" 

Id  Sen.  Our  army 's  in  the  field : 

We  never  yet  made  doubt  but  Rome  was  ready 
To  answer  us. 

Avf.  Nor  did  you  think  it  folly 

To  keep  your  great  pretences  reiled  till  when 
They  ne^  must  shew  themselTes :  which  in  the 

hatching. 
It  leemed,  appeared  to  Rome.    By  the  disoorery 
We  ihall  be  i^ortened  in  our  aim :  which  was, 
To  take  in  many  towns  ere,  almost,  Rome 
Shotdd  know  we  were  afoot 

2si  ^eii.  Noble  Aufidius, 

Take  your  commission :  hie  you  to  your  bands : 
I<et  08  slone  to  guard  CoriolL 
^  they  set  down  before  us,  for  the  remove 
Bring  op  your  army :  but  I  think  you  11  find 
They  have  not  prepared  for  us. 

Auf.  O,  doubt  not  that: 

I  ^esk  from  certainties.    Nay,  more ; 
Some  parcels  of  their  powers  are  forth  already, 
And  only  hitherward.     I  leave  your  honours. 
If  we  and  Caius  Mareius  chance  to  meet, 
Tis  iwom  between  us  we  shall  ever  strike 
Ti  one  can  do  no  more. 

AU.  The  gods  assist  you. 

Ai^.  And  keep  your  honours  safe. 

\tiSen.  FavewelL 

^Sen.  ParewelU 

M  FarewelL  [ExetmL 


ScEMB  III. — ^Rome.   Jn  Apartment  m  Maaciva* 
ffouee. 


Enter  Volumnia  and  ViaoiLia :  thep  « 
Ofi  two  low  stoolt,  and  sew. 

V6L  I  pray  you,  daughter,  sing;  or  express 
yourself  in  a  more  comfortable  sort  If  my  son 
were  my  husband,  I  should  freelter  rejoice  in 
that  absence  wherein  he  won  honour,  thui  in  the 
embracements  of  his  bed,  where  he  would  shew 
i  most  lore.  When  he  was  but  tender-bodied,  and 
the  only  son  of  my  womb;  when  youth  with 
comeliness  plucked  all  gaze  his  way ;  when,  for 
a  day  of  kings'  entreaties,  a  mother  should  not 
sen  him  an  hour  from  her  beholding;  I,— con- 
sidering how  honour  would  become  such  a  per- 
son ;  that  it  was  no  better  than  picture-like  to 
hang  by  the  wall,  if  renown  made  it  not  stir, — 
was  pleased  to  let  him  seek  danger  where  he  waa 
like  to  find  fame.  To  a  cruel  war  I  sent  him ; 
frtmi  whence  he  returned,  his  brows  bound  with 
oak.  I  tell  thee,  daughter,  I  sprang  not  more 
in  joy  at  first  hearing  he  was  a  man-child,  than 
now  in  first  seeing  he  had  proved  himself  a  man. 

Fir.  But  had  he  died  in  the  business,  madam ; 
how  then? 

Vol.  Then  his  good  report  should  have  been 
my  son :  I  therein  would  have  found  issue.  Hear 
me  profess  sincerely :  had  I  a  dozen  sons,  each 
in  my  love  alike,  and  none  less  dear  than  thine 
and  my  good  Mareius,  I  had  rather  had  eleven 
die  nobly  for  their  country,  than  one  voluptu- 
ously surfeit  out  of  action. 

Enter  a  Gentlewoman. 

Gent.  Madam,  the  lady  Valeria  is  come  to 
visit  you. 

Fir.  'Beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  retire 
myself. 

FoL  Indeed  you  shall  not 
Methinks  I  hear  hither  your  husband's  drum ; 
See  him  pluck  Aufidius  down  by  the  hair ; 
As  children  from  abear,  the  Voices  shunning  him : 
Methinks  I  see  him  stamp  thus,  and  call  thus : 
"  Come  on,  you  cowards,  you  were  got  in  fear, 
Though  you  were  bom  in  Rome. ' '  His  bloody  brow 
With  his  mailed  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he  goes, 
Like  to  a  harvest-man  that's  tasked  to  mow 
Or  all  or  lose  his  hire. 

Fir.  His  bloody  browl  O,  Jupiter,  no  blood  I 

F'iL  Away,  you  fool  I  it  more  becomes  a  man 
Than  gilt  his  trophy.    The  breasU  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  looked  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  swords  contending. — Tell  Vkleria 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome. 

lExU  Gentlewoman. 
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Hr.  HeiTeiM  blen  my  lord  from  fell  Aufidius ! 
Fol.  He  11  beat  Aufidiui'  head  below  his  knee, 
And  tread  upon  his  neck. 

Re-enter  Gentlewoman,  with  Valeria  and  her 
Usher. 

VaL  My  ladies  both,  good  day  to  yoa. 

FoL  Sweet  madam, — 

Fir.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship. 

FaL  How  do  you  both?  you  are  manifest 
housekeepers.  What,  are  you  sewmg  here?  A 
fine  spot,  in  good  iaith. — How  does  your  little 
son? 

Fir,  I  thank  your  lady  ship :  well,  good  madam. 

FoL  He  had  rather  see  the  swords  and  hear 
a  drum,  than  look  upon  his  schoolmaster. 

FaL  O'  my  word,  the  father's  son.  I  '11  swear 
'tis  a  very  pretty  boy :  o'  my  troth,  I  looked  upon 
him  o'  Wednesday  half  an  hour  together.  He 
has  such  a  confirmed  countenance !  I  saw  him 
run  after  a  gilded  butterfly;  and  when  he  caught 
it,  he  let  it  go  again ;  and  after  it  again ;  and 
over  and  oyer  he  comes,  and  up  again ;  catched 
it  again:  or  whether  his  fall  enraged  him,  or 


how  'twas,  he  did  to  set  his  teeth  and  tear  it: 
O,  I  warrant,  how  he  mammocked  it! 

FoL  One  of  his  father's  moods. 

FaL  Indeed  la,  'tis  a  noble  child. 

Fir,  A  crack,  madam. 

Fal.  Come,  lay  aside  your  stitcbery :  I  must 
have  you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this 
afternoon. 

Fir.  No,  good  madam :  I  will  not  out  of  doors. 

FaL  Not  out  of  doors ! 

FoL  She  shall,  she  shall 

Fir.  Indeed,  no,  by  your  patience.  I  will  not  over 
the  threshold  till  my  lord  return  from  the  wars. 

FaL  Fie,  you  confine  yourself  most  unreason- 
ably. Come,  you  must  go  visit  the  good  lady  that 
lies  in. 

Fir,  I  win  wish  her  speedy  strength,  and  visit 
her  with  my  prayers  ;  but  I  cannot  go  thither. 

FoL  Why,  I  pray  you? 

Fir.  T  is  not  to  save  labour,  nor  that  I  want  love. 

Fal.  You  would  be  another  Penelope :  yet,  they 
say,  all  the  yam  she  spun  in  Ulysses'  absence 
did  but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Come :  I  would 
your  cambric  were  sensible  as  your  finger,  that 
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you  miglit  leave  pricking  it  for  pity.    Come,  you 
•hall  go  with  lu. 

Vir.  No,  good  madam,  pardon  me :  indeed  I 
will  not  forth. 

VaL  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me ;  and  1 11  tell  you 
exceDent  news  of  your  husband. 

Vir,  O,  good  madam,  there  can  be  none  yet. 

VaL  Verily  I  do  not  jest  with  you :  there  came 
news  firom  1dm  last  night 

Vir.  Indeed,  madam  f 

VaL  In  earnest  it 's  true :  I  heard  a  senator 
speak  it  Thus  it  ia : — The  Voices  have  an  army 
Ibrth ;  against  whom  Cominios  the  general  is  gone, 
witii  one  part  of  our  Roman  power :  your  lord 
and  TItua  Lartius  are  set  down  before  their  city 
Corioli :  they  nothing  doubt  prevailing,  and  to 
make  it  brief  wars.  This  is  true,  on  mine  honour : 
and  so,  I  pray,  go  with  us. 

Vir,  Give  me  excuse,  good  madam :  I  will  obey 
you  in  everything  hereafter. 

Vci,  Let  her  alone,  lady :  as  ahe  is  now,  she 
will  bat  diaeaae  our  better  mirth. 

VaL  In  troth  I  think  she  would. — ^Fare  you 
well,  then. — Come,  good  sweet  lady. — Pr'y  thee, 
Viigilia,  torn  thy  solemnness  out  o'door,  and  go 
along  with  na. 

Vhr.  No :  at  a  word,  madam :  indeed  I  must 
not     I  wish  you  much  mirth. 
VaL  Well  then,  fisrewelL  [Exnoit, 


SoKHB  IV. — Befw  Corioli. 

EiUer,  wUh  drum  and  colamrgy  Marcids,  Titus 
Lartids,  Officers,  and  Soldiers.  To  them  a 
Meaaenger. 

Mar.   Yonder  comes  news.— A  wager  they 

have  met 
Lart.  My  horse  to  yours,  no. 
Mar.  Tis  done. 

Isortm  Agreed. 

Mar.  Say,  has  our  general  met  the  enemy  f 
ilfejt.  They  lie  in  view;  but  have  not  spoke 

as  yet 
LarL  So,  the  good  horse  ii  mine. 
Mar.  I  'U  buy  him  of  you. 

Lart.  No,  1 11  nor  sell  nor  give  him :  lend 

you  him  I  will. 
For  half  a  hundred  years. — Summon  the  town. 
Mar.  How  far  off  lie  these  armies? 
Meu.  Within  this  mfle  and  half. 

Mar.  Then  shall  we  hear  their  larum,  and 

they  oura. 
Now,  Mars,  I  pr'y  thee,  make  ua  quick  in  work; 
That  we  with  amoking  aworda  may  march  from 

hence, 


To  help  our  fielded  friends! — Come,  blow  thy 
blast 

They  $ound  a  parley.    Enter ^  an  the  waUi,  aoflM 
Senators,  and  olheri. 

Tullus  Aufldius,  is  he  within  your  walls? 

1st  Sen,  No,  nor  aman  thatfears  youlessthan  he; 
That's  lesser  than  a  little. — Hark,  our  drums 

lAlarunu  afar  of. 
Are  bringing  forth  our  youth.    We  'U  break  our 

walls, 
Rather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up.    Our  gates, 
Which  yet  seem  shut,  we  have  but  pinned  with 

rushes: 
They'll  open  of  themselves. — Hark  you,  far  off: 

lOther  alarwm. 
There  is  Aufidius :  list  what  work  he  makes 
Amongst  your  cloven  army. 
Mar.  O,  they  are  at  it! 

Lart.  Their  noise  be  our  instrucUon. — Lad- 
ders, ho! 

The  Voices  enter^  and  pate  aver  the  etage. 
Mar.  They  fear  us  not,  but  issue  forth  their  city. 
Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight 
With  hearta  more  proof  than  shields. — Advance, 

brave  Titus : 
They  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts ; 
Which  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath. — Come  on, 

my  fellows : 
He  that  retires,  I  '11  take  him  for  a  Voice, 
And  he  shall  feel  mine  edge. 

Alarum^  and  exeunt  Romans  and  YoleeB,  Jlghli$ig. 
The  Romans  are  beaten  back  to  their  trenches. 
Re-enter  Marcius. 

Mar.  All  the  contagion  of  the  south  Hghton  you, 
You  shames  of  Rome !  you  herd  of — Boils  and 

plagues 
Plaster  you  o'er;  that  you  may  be  abhorred 
Further  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
Against  the  wind  a  mile  1    You  souls  of  geese 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  nm 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat !  Pluto  and  hell ! 
All  hurt  behind :  backs  red,  and  faces  pale 
With  flight  and  agued  fear !    Mend,  and  charge 

home. 
Or  by  the  fires  of  heaven  1 11  leave  the  foe. 
And  make  my  wara  on  you :  look  to 't   Come  on  : 
If  you'll  stand  fast  we  '11  beat  them  to  their  wives, 
Aa  they  na  to  our  trenches  followed. 

Another  alarum.  7^  Voices  aWRomansre-enfer, 
and  the  fight  is  renewed.  The  Voices  retire  into 
Corioli,  and  Marcivb  JbUows  them  to  the  gates. 

So,  now  the  gates  are  ope.    Now  prove  good  ae- 
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T 11  for  the  foHowen  fortune  widens  them, 
Not  for  the  flyers.    Mark  me,  and  do  the  like. 
[^He  enteri  the  gates,  and  ii  shut  in. 
let  SoL  Fool-hardineea !  not  I. 
2nd  Sol.  Nor  I. 
Srd  SoL  See,  they  have  shut  him  in. 

{^Aianim  continues. 
AU.  To  the  pot,  I  warrant  him. 

Enter  TiTVB  Lartius. 

Lart.  What  is  hecome  of  Marcius  7 

AIL  Slain,  sir,  doubtless. 

\st  SoL  Following  the  flyers  at  the  very  heels. 
With  them  he  enters :  who,  upon  the  sudden, 
Clapped-to  their  gates.    He  is  himself  alonoi 
To  answer  all  the  city. 

Lart,  O  noble  fellow, 

Who,  sensible,  outdares  his  senseless  sword, 
And,  when  it  bows,  stands  up ! — ^Thou  art  left, 

Marcius: 
A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art, 
Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel.    Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Cato's  wish :  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes ;  but  with  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds, 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the  world 
Were  feverous  and  did  tremble. 

Re-enter  Marcius,  bleeding,  assaulted  hg  the 

enemg. 
let  Sol.  Look,  sir! 
Lart.  O,  His  Marcius : 
T^et  's  fetch  him  ofl^,  or  make  remun  alike. 

IThegJlghi,  and  all  enter  the  dig. 


ScBKB  v.— ^Mtfi  the  Town.    A  Street. 

Enter  certain  Romans,  with  spoils. 
1st  Rom.  This  will  I  carry  to  Rome. 
2nd  Rom.  And  I  this. 

3rd  Rom.  A  murrain  on'tl    I  took  this  for 
silver.    ^Alarum  still  continues  afar  off. 

Enter  Marcios  and  Titus  Lartius    with  a 
trumpet. 
Mar.  See  here  these  moyers,  that  do  prixe  their 

hours 
At  a  cracked  drachm  I'-Cushions,  leaden  spoons, 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  with  those  that  wore  them,  these  base  slaves, 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up ! — Down  with 

them.— > 
And  hark,  what  noise  the  general  makes ! — ^To 

him.— 
There  is  the  man  of  my  soul's  hate,  Aufldius, 
Piercing  our  Romans.    Then,  yaliant  Titus,  take 


Conrenient  numbers  to  make  good  the  city ; 
Whilst  I,  with  those  that  hare  the  spnit,wiU  haste 
To  help  Cominitts. 

Lart.  Worthy  sir,  thou  Ueed'st : 

Thy  exercise  hath  been  too  violent  for 
A  second  course  of  fight. 

Mar,  Sir,  praise  me  not: 

My  work  hath  not  yet  warmed  me.  Fare  you  well 
The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me.    To  Aufidius  thus 
I  will  appear,  and  fight 

Lart.  Now  the  fair  goddess  Fortune 

Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee ;  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposen*  swords!  Bold  gentleman, 
Prosperity  be  thy  page ! 

Mar.  Thy  £dend  no  less 

Than  those  she  pkoeth  highest  1  So,  farewell 

Lart.  Thou  worthiest  Marcius ! — 

{^Exit  Marcici. 
Go,  sound  thy  trumpet  in  the  market-place  * 
Call  thither  all  the  officers  of  the  town, 
Where  they  shall  know  our  mind.    Away 

lExewU. 


ScBHE  VL — Near  the  Camp  ofCouinivt, 

Enter  Cominius  and  Forces,  retreating. 

Com.  Breathe  you,  my  Mends.   Well  fought : 
we  are  come  off 
Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands. 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire.    Believe  me,  sirs. 
We  shall  be  charged  again.  Whiles  we  have  struck, 
By  interims  and  conveying  gusts  we  have  heard 
The  charges  of  our  friends : — the  Roman  gods 
Lead  their  successes  as  we  wish  our  own ; 
That  both  our  powers,  with  smUing  fronts  en- 
countering, 
May  give  you  thankftd  sacri6ce! — Thy  news? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  citizens  of  Corioli  have  issued, 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle : 
I  saw  our  party  to  their  trenches  driven, 
And  then  I  came  away. 

Com.  Though  thou  speak'st  truth, 

Methinks  thou  speak'st  not  well.   How  long  is 't 
since? 

Mess.  Above  an  hour,  my  lord. 

Com.  T  is  not  a  mile :  briefly  we  heard  their 
drums: 
How  cottldst  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour, 
And  bring  thy  news  so  late  ? 

Mess.  Spies  of  the  Voices 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forced  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about :  else  had  I,  sir, 
I  Half  an  hour  since  brought  my  report. 
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Bnitr  MA«ctv».. 

Cam.         Who 's  yonder. 
That  doev  appear  at  he  were  fUjredf  O  gedt  I 
He  hai  the  itamp  of  Marciua ;  and  I  hav» 
Beforetime  seeflr  faiin  thus. 

Mar.  Comel  toofefkter 

Com,  The  shepherd  knows  not  tiinnder  from  a 
tabor, 
Mora  than  I  know  the  sonnd  of  Mareius'  tongue 
From  eveiy  meaner  man's. 

Mar.  Cornel  too  late  f 

Com,  Ay,  if  yon  come  not  in  the  blood  of  others, 
But  mantled  in  your  own. 

Mar  O I  let  me  dip  yoo, 

banns  as  sound  as  when  I  wooed:  in  heart 
At  merry  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 
And  tapen  burned,  to  bedward. 

Com.  Flower  of  warriors. 

How  is 't  widi  Titas  Lartius  f 

Mar,  Am  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees : 
Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  to  exile ; 
Rsnaoming  hlm,or  pitying ;  threatening  the  other : 
Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
ETen  I&e  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash, 
TotetkimsHpatwiH. 

Com.  Where  is  that  sbre 

WUch  told  me  they  had  beat  you  to  your  trenches  f 
Where  is  he  ?  Call  him  hither. 

Mar.  Let  him  alone ; 

He  did  inform  the  truth.  But  for  our  gentlemen, 
like  common  fide— (A  plague  I    Tribunes  for 

Aem!)— 
^moose  ne'er  shunned  the  cat  as  they  did  budge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they. 

Com.  But  how  prevailed  you? 

Afar.  Will  the  time  serve  to  tell  ?  I  do  not  think- 
Where  is  the  enemy  f  Are  you  lords  o'  the  field  ? 
if  not,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so? 

CoRi.  Marcius, 

We  have  at  disadvantage  fought, 
And  did  retire,  to  win  our  purpose. 

Afor.  How  lies  their  battle?    Know  you  on 
which  side 
^sy  have  placed  their  men  of  trust? 

Com.  As  I  guess,  Marcius, 

^eir  bands  in  the  vaward  are  the  Antiates, 
Of  their  best  trust :  o'er  them  Aufidius, 
"Rwir  very  heart  of  hope. 

Mar.  I  do  beseech  you, 

^y  an  the  battles  wherein  we  hare  fought, 
By  the  blood  we  have  shed  together,  by  the  vows 
We  have  made  to  Endure  friends,  that  you  dhectly 
Set  me  against  Aufidius  and  his  Antiates : 
And  that  yon  not  delay  the  present ;  but, 
FiQiiig  the  aur  with  swords  advanced,  and  darts, 
We  proive  this  very  hour. 

Com.  Though  I  could  wish 


Ton  were  cendncted  to  a  gentle  bath^ 
And  bains  applied  to  you,  yet  dare  I  never 
Deny  yaur  asking :  take  your  choice  ef  those 
That  best  can  aid  yoor  action. 

Mar.  Those  are  they 

That  most  are  willing. — If  any  such  be  here 
(As  it  were  sin  to  doubt)  that  love  this  painting 
Whecein  you  see  me  smeared ;  if  any  fear 
Lesser  his  person  than  an  ill  report ; 
If  any  tUnk  brave  death  outweighs  haA  life, 
And  that  his  country 's  dearer  than  himself. 
Let  him,  alone,  or  so  many  so  minded,^ 
Wave  thus  [wavm^  Ais  htaufjf  to  express  his  dis- 

positbn, 
And  follow  MarahiSk 

[l%0y  otf  ikoutf  and  wavo  tketr  owottdr;  take  him 
up  m  iheir  armM,  and  east  up  their  eap$. 
O  me,  alone !  Make  yon  a  sward  of  me? 
If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Voleea  ?    None  of  you  but  is 
Able  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidius 
A  shield  as  hard  as  his.    A  certain  number 
(Though  thanks  to  all)  must  I  select  from  all : 
The  rest  shall  bear  the  business  in  some  other  fight, 
As  cause  will  be  obeyed. — Please  you  to  march ; 
And  four  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command, 
Which  men  are  best  inclined. 

Cam.  March  on,  my  fellows : 

Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
Diride  in  all  with  us^  lExount. 


ScswB  VII. — The  Gmteo  of  CorioK. 

TkTus  LARTtus,  hamng  sot  m  guard  upon  Corioli, 
going  with  a  drum  andtrumpet  toward  Couiuivm 
and  Gaius  Maroius,  enters  with  a  Lieuteuaat, 
a  partg  of  Soldiers,  and  a  Scout. 

Lart.  So,  let  the  ports  be  guarded :  keep  your 
duties 
As  I  have  set  them  down.  If  I  do  send,  despatch 
Those  centuries  to  our  aid :  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding.     If  we  lose  the  field. 
We  cannot  keep  the  town. 
Lieu.  Fear  not  our  care,  sir 

Lart.  Hence,  and  shut  your  gates  upon  usi — 
Our  guider,  come ;  to  the  Roman  camp  conduct  us. 

lExeunL 


flcEHB   Vin.— ^  Field  of  Battle  between  the 
Roman  and  the  Volcian  Camps. 

Alarum^    £n<»r  Maacivs  ami  Aufidius. 

Mar.  I  '11  fight  with  none  but  thee ;  for  I  do 
hate  thee 
Worse  than  a  promise-breaker. 
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Juf.  Wehatoaltke: 

Not  Afiric  holds  •  aerpent  I  abhor 
More  than  thy  £une  and  onvy.    Fix  thy  loot. 

Mar.  Let  tht  fint  hudger  die  the  other'a  lUre ; 
And  the  godi  doom  him  after  I 

Attf.  U 1  fly,  Mardut, 

Halloo  me  like  a  hare. 

Mar.  Within  these  three  houxs,  Tulfan, 

Alone  I  fonght  in  your  Corioli  walii, 
And  made  what  work  I  pleased.  T  is  not  my  Uood 
Wherein  thou  seest  me  masked:  linr  thy  revenge, 
Wrench  up  thy  power  to  the  highest 

^»f.  Wert  thou  the  Hector 

That  was  the  whip  of  your  bragged  progeny, 
Thou  shouldst  not  'scape  me  here. — 

ITheyJigki,  amd  c§rtmm  Voloes  eene  to 
the  aid  of  AuriMoa. 
Officious,  and  not  yaliaai— you  have  shamed  me 
In  your  condemned  seconds. 

lEseumtJIghtiofff  dri^m  m  6y  Maeciiis. 


Scuta  IX.— 2%e  Roman  Camp, 

Alarum,  A  retreat  U  iounded.  Fhuruh,  Enter 
at  one  tide,  CoMiifius  and  Romans:  at  tke 
other  iide,  Marcius,  with  hie  arm  in  a  aearf, 
and  other  Romans. 

Com.  If  Ishouldtell  theeo'erthistbyday'swotk, 
Thou  It  not  believe  thy  deeds :  but  I  '11  report  it 
Where  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles : 
Where  great  patricians  shall  attend  and  shrug ; 
I'  the  end,  admire :  where  ladies  shall  be  frighted, 
And,  gladly  quaked,  hear  more :  where  the  doll 

Tribunes, 
That,  with  the  fusty  plebeians,  hate  thine  honours, 
ShaU  say,  against  their  hearts,— <<  We  thank  the 

gods 
Our  Rome  hath  such  a  soldier  1 " — 
Tet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast. 
Having  fiilly  dined  before. 

Enter  Titus  Lartids,  with  hie  power,  from  the 
purtuit. 

Lari.  O  general, 

Here 's  the  steed;  we  the  caparison. 
Hadst  thou  beheld— 

Mar.  Pray  now,  no  more :  my  mother. 

Who  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood. 
When  shedoes  praise  me,  grieves  me.  I  have  done 
As  you  have  done ;  that 's  what  I  can :  induced 
As  you  have  been ;  that 's  for  my  country 
He  that  has  hot  effected  his  good  will. 
Hath  overta*en  mine  act 

Com.  You  shall  not  be 

The  grave  of  your  deserving :  Rome  must  know 


The  valour  of  her  own :  't  were  a  conoeslment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  lees  than  a  traducement. 
To  hide  your  doings ;  and  to  silence  that 
Which,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouched, 
Would  seem  but  modest.  Therefore,  I  beseech  you 
(In  sign  of  what  yon  are,  not  to  reward 
What  you  have  done),  before  our  army  hear  me. 
Mar.  I  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they 


To  hear  themselves  remembered. 

Cdm.  Should  they  not. 

Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude, 
And  tent  themselves  with  death.  Of  all  the  horM 
(Whereof  we  have  ta'en  good  and  good  store),  of  all 
The  treasure  in  this  field  achieved,  and  city, 
We  render  you  the  tenth ;  to  be  ta'en  forth 
Before  the  common  distribution. 
At  your  only  choice. 

Mar.  I  thank  you,  genenl ; 

But  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
A  bribe  to  pay  my  sword.    I  do  refuse  it. 
And  stand  upon  my  common  part  with  those 
That  have  beheld  the  doing. 

[A  UmgJUmrith,   They  all  cry,  "  Mamics! 
Marcius  ! "  east  vp  their  caps  and  lanett. 
CoiciMios  and  Lartius  sttmd  bare. 
Mar,  May  these  same  instruments,  which  joa 
profane, 
Never  sound  morel^-When  drums  and  trum- 
pets shall 
I'  the  field  prove  flatterers,  let  courts  and  citiei  be 
Made  all  of  false-faced  soothing!  When  steel  grovi 
Soft  as  the  parasite's  silk,  let  him  be  made 
An  overture  for  the  wars  I — No  more,  I  say!— 
For  that  I  have  not  washed  my  nose  that  bled, 
Or  foiled  some  debile  wretch  (which, without  note, 
Here 's  many  else  have  done),  you  shout  me  ibrtb 
In  acclamations  hyperbolical : 
As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted 
In  praiies  sauced  with  lies. 

Com.  Too  modest  are  you; 

More  cruel  to  your  good  report  than  grateful 
To  us  that  give  you  truly.    By  your  patience, 
If  'gainst  yourself  you  be  incensed,  we  'U  put  you 
(Like  one  that  means  his  proper  harm)  in  ma- 
nacles; 
Then  reason  safely  with  you. — ^Therefore^  he  it 

known. 
As  to  us,  to  all  the  world,  that  Caius  Mardna 
Wean  this  war's  garland :  in  token  of  the  which, 
My  noble  steed,  known  to  the  camp,  I  give  hiJDi 
With  all  his  trim  belonging :  and  from  this  time, 
For  what  he  did  before  Corioli,  call  him 
With  all  the  applause  and  clamour  of  the  hoat^ 
"  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus ! " — 
Bear  the  addition  nobly  ever. 

IFhwrith.    Ihiw^^  $mmd^  and  dramt- 
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AIL  CaiiM  Marciuf  CoriolanuB  I 
Cor.  I  will  go  wash ; 
iod  when  my  face  is  fair  jou  tball  pereeive 
Wbether  I  blosh  or  no.    Howbeit,  I  thank  you.—' 
I  metn  to  stride  your  steed  ;  and  at  all  times 
To  Qttdercrest  your  good  addition, 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power. 

Om.  So,  to  our  tent : 

Where,  ere  we  do  repose  us,  we  will  write 
To  Rome  of  our  success.— Tou,  Titus  Lartiua, 
Mut  to  Corioli  back :  send  us  to  Rome 
The  best,  with  whom  we  may  articulate 
For  thehr  own  good  and  ours. 

LarL  I  shall  my  lord. 

Cnr,  The  gods  begin  to  mock  me.    I,  that 
now 
Refbaed  most  princely  gifts,  am  boimd  to  beg 
Ofmy  lord  general. 

Cm,  Take  it:  't is  yours.-— What  is 't ? 

Cor,  I  some  time  lay,  here  in  Corioli, 
At  ft  poor  man's  house :  he  used  me  kindly* 
He  eried  to  me  :  I  saw  him  prisoner ; 
But  then  Aufidiua  was  within  my  Tiew, 
Aod  vrsth  o'erwhelmed  my  pity*    I  request 

you 
To  gire  my  poor  Iiost  freedom. 

Qm.  O,  well  begged ! 

Were  he  the  butcher  of  my  son,  be  should 
Be  free  as  is  the  wind.    Deliver  him,  Titus* 

I^L  Marcins,  bis  name  f 

Out.  By  Jupiter,  forgot  !— 

1 UB  weary ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tired. — 
Hare  we  no  wine  beref 

Om.  Go  we  to  our  tent : 

The  blood  upon  your  risage  dries:  'tis  time 
It  should  be  looked  to.    Come.  ^Exeunt 


SciNB  X The  Camp  of  the  Voices. 

^finariih,     Chmete,     Enter  Tullvs  AuriDius, 
Noodfy,  with  two  or  three  Soldiera. 
"<«/.  The  town  is  ta'en  I 


Is^  SoL    'Twill  be  delivered  back  on  good 
conditio!!. 

Auf.  Condition  I 
I  would  I  were  a  Roman ;  for  I  cannot, 
Being  a  Voice,  be  that  I  am^ — Condition ! 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
I '  the  part  that  is  at  mercy  ?    Five  times,  Marciut, 
I  have  fought  with  tbee :  so  oflen  baat  thou  beat 

me; 
And  would'st  do  so,  I  think,  should  we  encoimter 
As  often  as  we  eat.— By  the  elements. 
If  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard, 
He  is  mine  or  I  am  his.    Mine  emulation 
Hath  not  that  honour  in  't  it  had :  for  where 
I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force 
(True  sword  to  sword),  I  '11  potoh  at  him  some 

way; 
Or  wrath  or  craft  may  get  him. 

Ut  Sok  He 's  the  devil. 

Auf.  Bolder,  though  not  so  subtle.  My  valour's 
poisoned 
With  only  suffering  atain  by  him ;  for  him 
Shall  fly  out  of  itself.    Nor  sleep  nor  sanctuary ; 
Being  naked,  sick;  nor  fane,  nor  Capitol ; 
The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice 
(Embarquements  all  of  fury),  shall  lift  up 
Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  'gainst 
My  hate  to  Maroius :  where  I  find  him,  were  it 
At  home,  upon  my  brother's  guards  even  theret 
Against  the  hospitable  canon,  would  I 
Wash  my  fierce  hand  in  's  heart* — Go  you  to  the 

city: 
Leam  how  'tis  held:    and  what  they  are  that 

must 
Be  hostages  for  Rome* 

let  SoL  Will  not  you  go  f 

Auf.  I  am  attended  at  the  cypress  grove : 
I  pray  you 
("lis  south  the  city    mills),    bring    me    word 

thither 
How  the  world  goes ;  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey* 

lit  SoL  I  shall,  nx.  IJExeunL 


ACT  n. 


5ckhE  t.— Rotne.    A  public  Place* 


Snttr  Mbmbnius,  Sicinius,  and  Brvtusi 

^en.  The  augurer  tells  me  we  shall  have  news 

to-night. 


£fUi  Gdodorbadf 

Men.  Not  according  id  the  pfayer  of  tlie  pec 
pie ;  for  they  love  not  Marcius. 

Sick  Nature  teaches  beasts  to  know  their 
friends* 
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Men,  Pray  you,  who  Aoe«  the  wolf  lore? 

Sic.  The  lamb. 

Men,  Ay,  to  devour  him ;  as  the  hungiy  ple- 
beians would  the  fkoble  Marcius. 

Bru,  He  '<  «  lamb,  indeed,  that  baes  Hke  a 
bear. 

Men.  He*B  a  bear,  indeed,  that  tivet  4ike  a 
lamb.  Yoa  two  are  old  meni  teU  me  one  thing 
that  I  shall  ask  you« 

Bo^  IHb.  Well,  sir. 

Men,  In  what  enorttiity  is  Marcins  poor,  that 
you  two  have  not  in  aibttddancef 

Bru.  He 's  poor  in  no  one  ifeult,  but  stored 
withal 

Sic,  Especially  in  f^ride. 

Bru.  And  topping  aU  other*  in  boasting. 

Men.  This  is  strange  now!  Do  you  two 
know  how  you  are  censured  here  in  the  city: 
I  mean  of  us  o'  the  righuhand  filef  I>o 
you? 

Both  Trib,  Why,  how  are  we  censured! 

Men*  Because  you  talk  of  pride  now, — will 
you  not  be  angry! 

Both  IMu  Well,  well,  sir,  well. 

Men.  Why,  'tis  no  great  matter;  for  a  yery 
little  thief  <Mf  occasion  wiU  rob  you  of  a  great 
deal  of  patience.  Give  yonr  disposition  the 
reins,  and  be  angry  at  yeur  pleasures :  at  the 
least,  if  you  take  it  as  «  ^leasuiw  to  you  in 
being  ecu  You  blame  Mardus  €er  «being 
proud  f 

Bru.  We  do  it  not  alone,  sir. 

Men.  I  know  you  can  do  very  little  alone; 
for  your  helps  are  many,  or  else  your  actions 
would  grow  wondrous  single :  your  abilities  are 
too  infant-like  for  doing  much  alone.  You  talk 
of  pride  t  O  that  you  oould  turn  your  ej/^en 
towards  the  napes  of  your  necks,  and  make  but 
an  interior  survey  of  your  good  selves :  O  that 
you  could ! 

Bru.  What  then,  sirf 

Men.  Why,  then  you  should  dboover  a  brace 
of  unmeriting,  proud,  violent,  testy  magistrates 
(alias  fools)  as  any  in  Eome. 

SiCm  Menenius,  you  are  known  well  enough 
too. 

Men.  I  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patri- 
cian, and  one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wine  with 
not  a  drop  of  allaying  Tiber  in  't :  said  to  be 
something  impei&ct  in  favomix^  tthe  first  com- 
plaint: hasty  and  tinder-like  upon  too  trivial 
motion :  one  that  converses  more  with  the  but- 
tock of  the  night  than  with  the  forehead  of  the 
morning.  What  I  think  I  utter;  and  spend 
my  malice  in  my  breath.  Meeting  two  such 
weals-men  as  you  arc  <I  cannot  call  you  Lycur- 
guses),  if  the  drink  you  give  me  touch   my 


pslate  adversely,  I  make  a  brooked  face  it  It 
I  cannot  say  your  worships  have  delivered  the 
matter  well,  when  I  find  the  ass  in  oompoind 
with  the  major  part  of  your  syllables:  sod 
though  I  must  be  content  to  bear  with  tbone 
that  say  you  are  reverend  grave  men,  yet  they 
lie  deaidly  that  tell  you  have  good  faces.  If 
you  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  microoosm, 
follows  tt  that  I  am  known  ^ell  enough  too! 
What  harm  can  your  bissoa  oonspectoities  glean 
out  of  this  character,  if  I  be  known  well  eaough 
too? 

Bru.  Come,  sir,  come,  we  know  you  well 
enough. 

Men.  You  know  aeither  me,  yourselves,  nor 
anything.  You  are  ambitions  for  poor  knavei' 
caps  and  legs ;  you  wear  out  a  good  wholewme 
forenoon  in  hearing  a  cause  between  an  or&Age* 
wife  and  a  fossetF^eller ;  and  then  r<jouni  tbe 
controversy  of  threepence  to  a  second  day  of 
audience. — When  frou  are  hearing  a  matter  be- 
tween party  and  party,  if  you  chance  to  be 
pinched  with  the  cholic,  you  make  facet  like 
mummers^  set  up  the  bloody  flag  -againit  all 
patience;  and,  in  roaring  for  a  chamber-pot, 
dismiss  the  controversy  bleeding,  the  more  en- 
tangled by  your  hearing :  all  the  peace  you 
make  in  their  cause  is,  calliog  both  the  psrtiei 
knaves.    Tou  are  a  pair  of  strange  ones  I 

Bru.  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood 
to  be  a  perfecter  g^r  for  the  table  than  a 
necessary  hencher  in  the  Capitol* 

Men,  Our  very  priests  must  become  mocken 
if  they  shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjedi 
as  you  are*  When  you  speak  best  unto  tbe 
purpose,  it  is  not  worth  the  wagging  of  your 
beards ;  and  your  beards  deserve  not  so  honou^ 
able  a  grave  as  to  stufi^  a  botcher's  cushion,  a 
to  be  entombed  in  an  ass's  packsaddle.  Yet 
you  must  be  saying,  Marcius  is  proud;  who,  in 
a  cheap  estimation,  is  worth  idl  your  prede- 
cessors since  Deucalion;  though,  peradventure, 
some  of  the  best  of  them  were  hereditary  hang- 
men. Good  e'en  to  your  ssorsh^ :  more  of 
your  conversation  would  infect  my  brain,  being 
the  herdsmen  of  the  beastiy  plebeians.  I  will 
be  bold  to  take  my  leave  of  you. 

[BauTus  tmd  Siciwius  retire  Mp  the  eeene. 


JEnier  Voluhnia,  Viroilia,  Valbeia,  ^ 

How  now,  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies  <and  the 
moon,  were  she  earthly,  no  nobler),  whither  do 
you  follow  your  eyes  so  fastf 

Vol  Honourable  Menenius,  my  boy  Marciuf 
approaches :  for  the  love  of  Juno,  let 's  go. 
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Men.  Hal    Marchii  coming  home f 

FoL  Ay,  worthy  Meneniw;  and  with  most  pro»- 
peroiu  approbation. 

Mtfk  Take  my  cap^  Japiter,  and  I  thank  thee : — 
Hoo !  Marcivs  coming  home  I 

Two  LadieM.  Nay,  'tis  trae. 

Vd,  Look,  here 's  a  letter  from  him :  the  state 
bathsnother,  his  wife  another;  and  I  think  there's 
one  at  home  for  you. 

Hen.  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night : 
-A  letter  for  me  I 

Fv,  Y  es,  certain  there 's  aletter  for  you :  I  saw  it. 

Men.  A  letter  for  me  I  It  gives  me  an  estate  of 
KTenyeois'  health ;  in  which  time  I  will  make  a  lip 
It  the  physician  :  the  most  sovereign  prescription 
in  Galea  is  but  empiricutic,  and,  to  this  preserra-^ 
ti?e^  of  no  better  report  than  a  horse-drench. — Is 
Iw  not  wounded  ?  he  was  wont  to  come  home 
voonded. 

Fir.  0,  no,  no,  no. 

^d.  0,  he  is  wounded ;  I  thank  the  gods  for  *t 

Men,  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too  much  :>-* 
Brings  'a  victory  in  his  pocket  % — ^The  wounds  be- 
come him. 

Vd,  On  his  brows,  Menenius :  he  comes  the 
tluid  time  home  with  the  oaken  gatland. 

Men.  Has  he  disciplined  Aufidius  soundly  ? 

Yd.  Titos  Lartins  writes,  they  fought  together, 
mtAuiidiusgot  off. 

Men.  And 't  was  time  for  him  too,  I  *11  warrant 
^  that :  an  he  had  stayed  by  him,  I  would  not 
^Te  heen  so  fidiused  for  all  the  chests  in  Corioli, 
ttd  the  gold  that 's  in  them.  Is  the  senate  pos- 
Naedofthisf 

Fd.  Good  ladies,  let's  go. — ^Yes,  yes,  yes :  the 
Knate  has  letters  from  the  general,  wherein  he 
giTeimy  son  the  whole  name  of  the  war:  he  hath 
in  this  action  outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly. 

Yd.  In  troth,  there 's  wondrous  things  spoke 
of  him. 

Men.  Wondrous?  Ay,  I  warrant  you,  and  not 
^thout  his  true  purchasing. 

Yir,  The  gods  grant  them  true ! 

Yd.  Truel  pow,  wow. 

Men.  True  1  1 11  be  sworn  they  are  true. — 
Where  ii  he  wounded? — God  save  your  good 
tonhips  I  [To  the  Tribunes,  who  came  forward.^ 
'^chia  is  coming  home :  he  has  more  cause  to 
w proud. — ^Where  is  he  wounded? 

Yoi  V  the  ahoulder  and  i'  the  left  arm :  there 
wiU  be  large  cicatrices  to  shew  the  people  when  he 
shall  itand  for  his  place.  He  received  in  the  repulse 
of  Tarquin  aeven  hurts  i'  the  body. 

Men.  One  in  the  neck,  and  two  in  the  thigh ; 
■^here  's  nine  that  I  know. 

Yd,  He  had,  before  thislast  expedition,  twenty- 
fivsvoondauDonhim. 


Men.  Now  it  *s  twenty-seven :  every  gash  was  an 
enemy's  grave.  IJehoutemdfrmriah.}  Hark!  the 
trumpets. 

FoL  These  are  &e  ushers  of  Marcius :  before  him 

He  carries  noue,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears : 

Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in 's  nervy  arm  doth  lie; 

Which  being  advanced,  declines ;  and  then  men 

die. 

A  Sennet.  Trumpets  iound.  Enter  Couisiva  and 
Titus  Lartius;  between  them,  Coriolanus, 
crowned  with  an  oaken  garland ;  with  Captain^ 
Soldiers,  and  a  Herald. 

Her.  Know,  Rome,  that  ail  alone  Marcius  did 
fight 
Within  Corioli'  gates ;  where  he  hath  won, 
With  fame,  a  name  to  Caius  Man:ius :  these 
In  honour  follows,— Coriolanas. 
Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus ! 

[HonriiA. 

AU.  Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus! 

Csr.  No  more  of  ihis ;  it  does  offend  my  heart : 
Pray  now,  no  more* 

Com.  Look,  sir,  your  modierf— 

Cor*  01  you  have,  I  know,  petittoned  ail  the 

For  my  prosperity.  [KneeU. 

VuL  Ney^  my  good  soldier,  up  I 

My  gentle  Marcius,  worthy  Caius, 
And,  by  deed^^u^hieving  honour  newly  named,--^ 
What  is  it?-— Coriolanus,  must  I  call  thee?-^ 
Sut  O,  thy  wife— 

Cor.  My  gracious  silence,  hail ! 

Wouldst  thou  have  laughed  had  I  come  coffined 

home, 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph? — Ah,  my  dear, 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear, 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 

Men.  Now  the  gods  crown  thee  I 

Cot.  And  live  you  yet? — O  my  sweet  lady, 
pardon.  [7b  Valeria. 

V6L.  I  know  not  where  to  turn : — O  welcome 
home; 
And  welcome,  general :  and  you  are  welcome  all. 

Men.  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes  I  I  could 
weep, 
And  I  could  laugh :  t  am  light  and  heavy.  Wel- 
come! 
A  curse  begin  at  very  root  of  his  heart 
That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee ! — ^Tou  are  three 
That  Rome  should  dote  on :  yet,  by  the  faith  of  men. 
We  have  some  old  crabtrees  here  at  home  that 

will  not 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish.  Yet  weUome,  warriors : 
We  call  a  nettle  but  a  nettle,  and 
The  faults  of  fools  but  folly. 

Om.  Ever  right 
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fSor-  Meneniiu,  erer,  erer. 

Her,  GiTe  way  there,  and  go  on. 

Cor.  Your  hand,  and  yours. 

[7b  hu  wife  and  mother. 
Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head, 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited ; 
From  whom  I  have  received  not  only  greetings, 
But  with  them  change  of  honours. 

Foi.  I  have  lived 

To  see  inherited  my  very  wuhes 
And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy : 
Only  there 's  one  thing  wanting,  which  I  doubt  not 
But  our  Rome  will  cast  upon  thee. 

Cor.  Know,  good  mother, 

I  had  rather  be  their  servant  in  my  way, 
Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs. 

Com.  On  to  the  Capitol. 

IFUmrith.  Comet*.  ExeuntmitatefOi before* 
The  Tribunes  remain. 

Bru.  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared 
sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him.  Your  prattling  nurse 
Into  a  rapture  lets  her  baby  cry. 
While  she  chats  him :  the  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  loekram  'bout  her  reechy  neck. 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him.    Stalls,  bulks, 

windows, . 
Are  smothered  up,  leads  filled,  and  ridges  horsed 
With  variable  complexions,  all  agreemg 
In  earnestness  to  see  him.    Seld-shewn  flamens 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station :  our  veiled  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask  in 
Their  nicely-gawded  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  spoil 
Of  Phoebus'  burning  kisses.    Such  a  pother, 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god  who  leads  him 
Were  slily  crept  into  his  human  powers. 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture. 

Sic.  On  the  sudden, 

I  warrant  him  consul. 

Bru.  Then  our  ofiice  may. 

During  his  power,  go  sleep. 

Sic.  He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  honours 
From  where  he  should  begin  and  end;  but  will 
Lose  those  that  he  hath  won. 
Bru.  In  that  there 's  comfort 

Sic.  Doubt  not,  the  commoners,  for  whom  we 
stand. 
But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 
Forget,  with  the  leastcause,  these  his  new  honours : 
Which  that  he  '11  give  them,  make  I  as  little  ques- 
tion 
As  he  is  proud  to  do 't 

Bru.  I  heard  him  swear. 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  never  would  he 
Appear  i'  the  market  place,  nor  on  him  put 
The  napless  vesture  of  humility ; 


Nor,  shewing  (as  the  n^anner  is)  his  wounds 
To  the  people,  beg  their  stinking  breaths. 

Sie.  'T  is  right 

Bru.  It  was  his  word.  O,  he  would  miss  it  rather 
Than  carry  it  but  by  the  suit  o'  the  gentry  to  him, 
And  the  desire  of  the  nobles. 

Sie.  I  wish  no  better 

Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose,  and  to  put  it 
In  execution. 

Bru.  T  is  most  like  he  will. 

Sie.  It  shall  be  to  him,  then,  as  our  good  wills : 
A  sure  destruction. 

Bru.  So  it  must  fall  out 

To  him,  or  our  authorities.    For  an  end, 
We  must  suggest  the  people  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them :  that,  to  his  power,  he 

would 
Have  made  them  mules,  silenced  their  pleaders, 
And  dispropertied  their  freedoms:  holding  them, 
In  human  action  and  capacity, 
Of  no  more  soul  nor  fitness  for  the  world 
Than  camebin  the  war;  who  have  their  provind 
Only  for  bearing  burdens,  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  them. 

Sie.  This,  as  you  say, — suggested 

At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  teach  the  people  (which  time  shall  not  want 
If  he  be  put  upon 't ;  and  that 's  as  easy 
As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep), — ^will  be  his  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubble ;  and  their  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Bru.  What's  the  matter? 

Men.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  Capitol. 
Tis  thought  that  Marcius  shall  be  consul: 
I  have  seen  the  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him, 
And  the  blind  to  hear  him  speak :  matrons  flung 

gloves, 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs  and  handkerchiefs, 
Upon  him  as  he  passed :  the  nobles  bended 
As  to  Jove's  statue ;  and  the  commons  made 
A  shower  and  thunder,  with  their  caps  and  shouts! 
I  never  saw  the  like. 

Bru.  Let 's  to  the  Capitol, 

And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time, 
But  hearts  for  the  event 

Sie.  Have  with  you.  [Exewi* 


Scene  II. — The  tame.    The  CafUoL 

Enter  two  Officers,  to  lay  etuhioni, 
Ut  Offl.  Come,  come,  they  are  almost  here. 

How  many  stand  for  consulships? 
2nd  Offl.  Three,  they  say :  but  'tis  thought  of 

evety  one  Coriolanus  will  carry  it 
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Id  C^  That  '•  a  brave  fell<m ;  bat  be 't  veiig«- 
lace  proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people. 

2nd  Ofi.  'Faith,  there  Lave  beeu  many  great 
men  that  have  flattered  the  people,  who  ne'er 
kved  them ;  and  there  be  many  that  they  have 
loved  they  know  not  wherefore :  sc  that  if  they 
lof  e  they  know  not  why,  they  hate  upon  no  better 
grouiuL  Therefore,  for  Coriolanu»  neither  to 
care-  whether  tiiey  love  or  hate  him,  manifests 
the  true  knowledge*  he  has  in  their  disposition; 
and,  out  of  his  noble  carelessness,  lets  them 
plainly  see  'k. 

IH  Off,  If  he  did  noV  care  whether  he  had 
their  love  or  no,  he  waved  indifferently  'twixt 
doing  them  neither  good  nor  harm :  but  he  seeks 
their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than  they  can 
render  it  him,  and  leaves  nothing  undone  that 
may  fully  discover  him  theur  opposite.  Now,  to 
Hem  to  afiect  the  malice  and  displeasure  of  the 
people,  is  as  bad  as  that  which  he  dlslikea^ — to 
flatter  them  for  their  love. 

W  OJl,  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his 
coimtiy :  and  hia  ascent  is  not  by  such  easy  de- 
grees as  those  who,  having  been  supple  and 
courteous  to  the  people,,  bonneted  without  any 
Airther  deed  ta  have  them  at  all  into  their  esti- 
matioa  and  repoi-t :  but  he  hath  so  planted  his 
bonoors  in  their  eyes,  and  his  actions  in  their 
Wits,  that  for  their  tongues  to  be  silent  and 
not  confess  so  much  were  a  kind  of  ingrateful 
injmy :  to  report  otherwise  were  a  malice  that, 
giring  itself  the  Ee,  would  pluck  reproof  and 
nhnke  from  every  ear  that  heard  it. 

1<<  OjP.  No  more  of  him :  he  b  a  worthy  man. 
Make  way ;  they  are  coming. 

^  SenHft  Enter ^  toitk  Uetort  before  thetn,  Coici- 
RIU8  the  Conaul,  Menenius,  CoaioLANus,  many 
other  Senators,  Sicinius  and  Brutus.  The  Se- 
naton  take  their  places ;  the  THbunes  take 
theirt  also  hyt  themselves. 

Meu.  Having  determined  of  the  Voices,  and 
To  send  for  Titus  Lartius,  it  remains. 
As  the  main  point  of  this  our  after-meeting. 
To  gratify  his  noble  service  that 
Hath  thus  stood  for  his  country.  Therefore,  please 

Most  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  desire 

The  present  consul,  and  last  general 

In  our  well-found  successes,  to  report 

A  little  of  that  worthy  work  performed 

By  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus :  whom 

^e  meet  here  both  to  thank  and  to  remember 

^ith  honours  like  himselfl 

1(<  Sen.  Speak,  good  Cominius : 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  make  us  think, 
Kather  our  state 's  defective  for  requital, 


Than  we-  to  stretch  it  out. — Masters  o'  the  people. 
We  do  request  your  kindest  ears :  and  (after) 
Your  loving  motion  toward  the  common  bodji 
To  yield  what  passes  here. 

Sie.  We  are  convented 

Upon  a  pleasing  treaty,  and  have  hearts 
Tiielinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  our  assembly. 

Bru.  Which  the  rather 

We  shall  be  blessed  to  do,  if  he  remember 
A  kinder  value  of  the  people  than. 
He  hath  hereto  prized  them  at 

Men.  That 's  off,  that 's  offr 

I  would  you  rather  had  been  silent    Please  yon 
To  hear  Cominius  speak  ? 

Bru.  Most  willingly: 

But  yet  my  caution  was  more  pertitxent 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it 

JIfen.  He  loves  your  people ; 

But  tie  him  not  to  be  their  bedfellow.^ 
Worthy  Cominius,  speak. — Nay,  keep  your  place. 
[Coriolanus  riseSy  and  offers  to  go  away. 

1st  Sen.  Sit,  Coriolanus :  never  sh«ine  to  hear 
What  you  have  nobly  done. 

Cor.  Your  honours'  pardon .: 

I  had  rather  haye  my  wounds  to  heal  ttgun 
Than  hear  say  how  I  got  them. . 

Bru.  Sir,  I  hope 

My  words  disbenched  you  not 

Cor.  No,  sir :  yet  oft. 

When  blows  have  made  me  sta}',  I  fled  from  words. 
You  soothed  not,  therefore  hur(  not.: .  but  your 

peo£ile, 
I  love  them  as  they  weigh4 

Men.  Pray  now,  sit  down*. 

Cor.  I  had  rather  have  one  scratch- my  head 
i'  the  sun. 
When  the  alarum  was  struck,,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monstered.  lExU. 

Men.  Masters  o'  the  people. 

Your  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter 
(That's  thousand  to  one  good  one),  when  yon 

now  see 
He  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour 
Than  one  of  his  ears  to  hear  it? — Proceed,  Co- 
minius. 

Com.  I  shall  lack  voice :  the  deeds  of  Corio- 
lanus 
Should  not  be  uttered  feebly.— It  is  held 
That  valour  is  the  chiefest  virtue,  and 
Most  dignifies  the  haver :  if  it  be. 
The  man  I  speak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  singly  counterpoised.    At  sixteen  years. 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  Rome,  he  fought 
Beyond  the  mark  of  others :  our  then  d|ctator. 
Whom  with  all  praise  1  point  at,  saw  him  fight^ 
When  with  his  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
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The  bristled  lipi  before  him :  he  be$trid 
An  o'erpresied  Eoman,  and  i'  the  consul's  view 
Slew  three  opposers :  T«rquin's  self  he  met. 
And  struck  him  on  his  knee.  In  that  day's  feats, 
When  he  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene. 
He  proved  best  man  i'  the  field,  and  for  hia  meed 
Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.    Hia  pupil  age 
Man-entered  thus,  he  wax6d  like  a  sea ; 
And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since, 
He  lurched  all  swords  o'  the  garland.**For  this 

kst, 
Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say, 
I  cannot  speak  him  home.  He  stopped  the  fliers, 
And  by  his  rare  example  made  the  coward 
Turn  terror  into  sport :  as  weeds  before 
A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obeyed, 
Andfell  below  hiastem.  Hia  sword  (death's  stamp), 
Where  it  did  mark,  it  took:  from  face  to  foot 
He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  timed  with  dying  cries.   Alone  he  entered 
The  mortal  gate  o'  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny :  aidless  came  o% 
And  with  a  sudden  reinforcement  struck 
Corioli  like  a  planet : — now  all 's  his : 
When  by-and-by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense :  then  straight  his  doubled  spurit 
Requickened  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate. 
And  to  the  battle  came  he ;  where  he  did 
Run  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 
'T  were  a  perpetual  spoil :  and,  till  we  called 
Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 
To  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 

Men.  Worthy  man ! 

lit  Sen.  He  cannot  but  with  measure  fit  the 
honours 
Which  we  devise  him. 

Com.  Our  spoils  he  kicked  at, 

And  looked  upon  things  precious  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'  the  world.    He  covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give :  rewaids 
His  deeds  with  doing  them ;  and  is  content 
To  spend  the  time,  to  end  it. 

Men,  He 's  right  noble : 

Let  him  be  called  for. 

lit  Sen.  Call  for  Coriolanus. 

Offl.  He  doth  appear* 

Be-^nter  Coriolanus. 

Men.  The  senate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleased 
To  make  thee  consul. 

Cor.  I  do  owe  them  still 

My  life  and  services. 

Men.  It  then  remains, 

That  you  do  speak  to  the  people. 

Cor.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Let  me  o'erieap  that  custom ;  for  I  cannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them, 


For  my  wounds'  sake,  to  give  their  sufisge.  Reaie 

you 
That  I  may  pass  this  doing. 

Sie.  Sir,  the  people 

Must  have  their  voices ;  neither  will  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony. 

Men.  Put  diem  not  to 't : — 

Pray  you,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom ; 
And  take  to  you,  as  your  predecessors  have. 
Your  honour  widi  your  form. 

Cor.  It  is  a  part 

That  I  shall  blush  in  acting,  and  might  well 
Be  taken  fr^m  the  people. 

Bru.  Mark  you  that  ?       [ 7V>  Sicimius. 

Cor.  To  brag  unto  them, — ^thus  I  did,  and 
thus; 
Shew  them  the  unaching  scars  which  I  should  hide, 
As  if  I  had  received  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only ! 

Men.  Do  not  stand  upon 't — 

We  recommend  to  you,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
Our  purpose  to  them : — and  to  our  noble  consul 
Wish  we  all  joy  and  honour. 

Sen.  To  Coriolanus  come  all  joy  and  honour  I 
IFlourith.     Then  exeunt  Senators. 

Bru.  You  see  how  he  intends  to  use  the  people. 

Sk.  May  they  perceive  hb  intent  I    He  will 
require  (Jiem 
As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested 
Should  be  in  them  to  g^ve. 

Bru.  Come,  we'll  inform  them 

Of  our  proceedings  here :  on  the  market-place 
I  know  they  do  attend  us.  lExeunt. 


ScBMB  lll,^2%e  eame.     The  Forum. 

Enter  eeveral  Citizens. 

l$t  Gt,  Once,  if  he  do  require  our  voices,  we 
ought  not  to  deny  him. 

2nd  CU,  We  may,  sir,  if  we  will. 

3rd  at.  We  have  power  in  ourselves  to  do 
it,  but  it  is  a  power  that  we  have  no  power  to 
do :  for  if  he  shew  us  his  wounds  and  tell  us  his 
deeds,  we  are  to  put  our  tongues  into  those 
wounds,  and  speak  for  them :  so,  if  he  tell  us 
his  noble  deeds,  we  must  also  tell  him  our  noble 
acceptance  of  them.  Ingratitude  ia  monstrous : 
and  for  the  multitude  to  be  ingrateful,  were  to 
make  a  monster  of  the  multitude ;  of  the  which 
we  being  members,  should  bring  ourselves  to  be 
monstrous  members. 

let  CU.  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of 
a  little  help  will  serve :  for  once,  when  we  stood 
up  about  the  com,  he  himself  stuck  not  to  call 
us  the  many-headed  multitude. 
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Srd  Gt.  We  hare  been  called  so  of  many : 
Dot  that  our  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black, 
some  auburn,  some  bald,  but  that  our  wits  are 
so  dirersely  coloured.  And  truly  I  think,  if  all 
001  wits  were  to  issue  out  of  one  skull,  they 
would  fly  east,  west,  north,  south;  and  their 
consent  of  one  direct  way  should  be  at  onee  to 
all  the  points  o'  the  compass. 

2nd  Cit.  Think  yon  so  7  Which  way  do  yon 
judge  mf  wit  would  fly  ? 

Zrd  Gi.  Nay,  your  wit  wiR  not  so  soon  out 
nsnother  man's  will ;  'tis  strongly  wedged  up 
in  a  block-head :  but  if  it  were  at  liberty,  't  would 
rare  southward. 

2nrfCtt.  Why  ihatway? 

Zrd  Gi.  To  lose  itself  in  a  fog;  where  being 
three  parts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the 
fourth  would  return  for  conscience'  sake,  to  help 
to  get  thee  a  wife. 

2nd  Cit.  You  are  never  without  your  tricks  :— 
yon  may,  you  may. 

Zrd  Cit,  Are  you  all  resolved  to  give  your 
Toicesf  But  that's  no  matter;  the  greater  part 
carries  it.  I  Bay,  if  he  would  indine  to  the 
people,  there  was  never  a  worthier  man. 

Enter  CoaioLAKUs  and  Mehbnius. 

Here  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility : 
mark  his  behaTiour.  We  are  not  to  stay  all  to- 
gether, but  to  come  by  him  where  he  stands,  by 
nes,  by  twos,  and  by  threes.  He's  to  make 
^  requests  by  particulars :  wherein  every  one 
of  us  has  a  single  honour,  in  giving  him  our 
own  voices  with  our  own  tongues.  Therefore 
follow  me,  and  1 11  direct  you  how  you  shall  go 
by  him. 

AU,  Content,  content.  [Eteunt  Citixens. 

Men.  O  siTy  you  are  not  right :  hawe  you  not 
known 
The  worthiest  men  have  done 't? 

Cor^  What  must  I  say  ?— 

"  I  proy,  sir," — Fkgue  upoo't!  I  cannot  bring 
My  tongue  to  such  a  pace  z-^"  Look^  sir ;   my 

wounds: 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  service,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roared,  and  ran 
From  the  noise  of  our  own  drums." 

•Afen.  O  me,  the  godat 

You  must  not  speak  of  that :  yon  most  desire  them 
To  think  upon  you. 

Cor.  'niinkupon  me?    Hang 'em! 

I  would  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  them. 

Men.  You '11  mar  all: 

1*11  leave  you.   Pray  yoo,  speak  to  theav  I  pray 

in  wholesome  manner.  ^Eacit, 


Enter  two  Citizens. 

Cor.  Bid  them  wash  their  faces, 

And  keep  their  teeth  clean. — So,  here  comes  a 

brace. — 
You  know  the  cause,  sir,  of  my  standing  here. 

Ut  Cit.  We  do,  sir :  tell  us  what  hath  brought 
you  to 't 

Cor.  Mine  own  desert. 

2nd  Cit.  Your  own  desert? 

Cor.  Ay,  not  mine  own  desire. 

lit  Gt.  How!  not  your  own  desire t 

Cor,  No,  sir:  'twas  never  my  desire  yet  to 
trouble  the  poor  with  begging. 

lit  Cit.  You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  any- 
thing,  we  hope  to  gain  by  you. 

Cor.    Well  then,  I  pray,  your  price  o'the 
consulship  f 

lit  Cit.  The  price  is,  sir,  to  ask  it  kindly. 

Cor.  Kindly,  sir?  I  pray,  let  me  ha't :  I  have 
wounds  to  shew  you,  which  shall  be  yours  in 
private. — Yomr  good  voice,  sbr:  what  say  you? 

2nd  CU.  You  shall  have  it,  worthy  sir* 

Cor*  A  match,  sir.<^«-There  is  in  all  two  wortliy 
voices  begged. — I  have  your  alms :  adietL 

1st  Ck.  But  this  is  something  odd  I 

2nd  Cit*  An  'twere  to  give  again, — ^but  'tis 
no  matter.  ^Exeunt  Citizens. 

Enter  two  other  Citizens. 

Cor.  Pray  you  now,  if  it  noay  stand  with  the 
tune  of  your  voices  that  I  may  be  consul,  I 
have  here  the  customaiy  gown. 

3rd  Cit.  You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your 
country,  and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly. 

Cor.  Your  enigma? 

3rd  Cit.  You  have  been  a  scourge  to  her  ene- 
mies ;  you  have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends :  you 
have  not,  indeed,  loved  the  common  people. 

Cor.  You  should  account  me  the  more  vir- 
tuous that  I  have  not  been  common  in  my  love. 
I  will,  sir,  flatter  my  awom  brother  the  people, 
to  earn  a  dearer  estimation  of  them :  'tis  a  con- 
dition they  account  gentle :  and  since  the  wisdom 
of  their  choice  is  rather  to  have  my  hat  than  my 
heart,  I  will  practise  the  insinuating  nod,  and 
be  off  to  them  most  connterfeitly :  that  is,  sir, 
I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  some  po- 
.  pular  man,  and  give  it  bountifully  to  the  desirers. 
Therefore,  beseech  you  I  may  be  consul. 

4<A  at.  We  h(^  to  And  you  our  friend;  and 
therefore  give  you  our  voices  heartily. 

3rd  Cit.  You  have  received  many  wounds  for 
your  country. 

Cor.  1  will  not  seal  your  knowledge  with  shew* 
ing  them.  I  will  make  much  of  your  voices,  and 
so  trouble  you  no  further. 

Both  CU.  The  gods  give  you  joy,  air,  heartily ! 
[Exeunt  Citizens. 
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Cor.  Most  sweet  Toioesi — 
Better  it  is  to  die,ibetter.to  stariw, 
Than  crave  ^e  .hire  which   first  we    do    de- 
serve. 
Why   in    this    wolvish   toge    should    I    stand 

here, 
To  heg  of  Hoh  and  Dick,  that  do  appear, 
Their  needless  vouches!  (Custom  calls  me  to 't ! 
What  custom  wilU,  -in  all  things    should  we 

do*t, 
The  dust  on  Antique  .time  would  lie  uaswept, 
And  mcuntainouserror  he  too  highly  heaped 
For  trutL  to  overpeer. — Rather. than  fool  it  «o, 
Let  the  high  office  and  the  honour  go 
To    one    that   would    do    thus,  —  I    am   half 

through : 
The  one  part  suffered,  the  other  will  I  do. 

JBnter  three  other  Citizens. 

Here  eome  more  voices.— 

Your  voices :  for  your  voices  I  have  fought : 

Watched   for    your    voices-;    for   your   aroiees 

bear 
Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd ;  battles  thrice  six 
I  have    seen    and  heard  of;  for  your  voices 

have 
Done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more. — ^Your 

voices : 
Indeed  I  would  4)e  consul. 

5M  at.  He  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go 
without  any  honest  man's  voice. 

^h  at.  Therefore  let  him  be  consul.     The 

gods  give  him  joy,  and  make  him  good  friend 

to  the  people. 

AJk  Amen,    amen. — God    save    thee,    noble 

consul !  [^Exeunt  Citizens. 

Cor.  Worthy  voices  1 


Ee'0nter  Menenid^,  with  Brutus  and 

SiCINIUS. 

Men.  Tou  have  stood  your  limitation;   «nd 
the  -tribunes 
Endue  you  with  the  people's  voice. 
Remains  that,  in  the  official  marks  invested, 
Tou  anon  do  meet  the  senate. 

Cor.  Is  this  done  ? 

Sic.  The  custom  of  request  you  have  dis- 
charged: 
The  people  do  admit  you ;  and  are  summoned 
To  meet  anon,  upon  your  approbation. 

Cor.  Where  f  at  the  senate-house  f 

8ie.  There,  Coriolanus. 

Cor.  May  I  change  these  garments  t 

Sic.  You  may,  sir. 


C9r.  That  I  '11  straight  do;  and,  knowkig  my- 
self again. 
Repair  to  the  senate-house. 
Men.  1  -11    keep  you    oonvpany. — Will  you 

along? 
Bru.  We  stay  here  lor  the  people. 
Sic  Fare  you  well. 

lExeunt  Coriolanus  and  Memshios. 
He  has  it  now ;  and,  by  his  looks,  methinks 
'Tis  warm  at  his  heart. 

Bru.  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore 

His  humble  weeds.  Will  you  ^miss  the  people  f 

He-enter  Citizens, 

Sic  How  now,  my  .masters.:  hare  yeu  chose 

this  man? 
If^  4Xt.  He  has  our  ^voices,  air. 
Bru.  We  pray  the  gods  he  may  deserve  your 

loves. 
2nd  at.  Amen,  sir.    To  my  poor  unwortliy 
notice, 
He  mocked  us  when  he  begged  our  voices. 
Zrd  at.  Certainly  .he  flouted  us  downright 
let  at.  No,  'tis  his  kind  of  speech:  he  did 

not  mock  us. 
2nd  at.  Not  one  amongst  us,  save  yourself, 
but  says 
He  used  us  scornfully.    He  should  have  shewed 

us 
His  msisks  of  merit;  wounds  .received  for  bii 
country. 
Sic  Why,  ao  be  did,  I  am  sure. 
Cit.  No,  no ;  no  man  saw  'em.  [^Several  epeak. 
3rd  at.  He  aaid  he  had  wounds,  wbich  he 
could  shew  in  private : 
And  with  his  hat,  thus  waving  it  in  scorn, 
**  1  would  be  consul,"  says  he:  "  aged  custom, 
But  by  your  voices,  will  not  so  permit  me : 
Your    voices    therefore."     When    we    granted 

that. 
Here  was, — ''I  thank  you  for  your  voices;— 

thank  you ; — 
Your  most  sweet  voices  I     Now  you  have  left 

your  voices, 
I  have  no  further  with  you." — Was  not  ibis 
mockery  f 
Sic  Why,  either  were  you  ignorant  to  see 't, 
Or,  seeing  it,  of  such  childish  friendliness 
To  yield  your  voices  ? 

BrtL  Could  you  not  have  told  him. 

As  you  were  lessoned, — when  he  had  no  power, 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state, 
He  was  your  enemy ;  ever  spake  against 
Your  liberties,  and  the  charters  that  you  bear 
I'  the  body  of  the  weal :  and  Jiow,  arriving 
A  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o'  the  state, 
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if  lie  should  still  malignantly  remain 

fait  foe  to  the  plebeii,  your  yoices  might 

fie  curses  to  j ourselves? — You    should    have 

said, 
Tiut  as  his  worthy  deeds  did  claim  no  less 
Ulan  what    he    stood    for,    so    his    gracious 

nature 
Would  think  upon  you  for  your  voices,  and 
TniuUte  his  malice  towards  you  into  love, 
Sdndiog  your  friendly  lord. 

Sic  Thus  to  have  said, 

As  joa  were   fore-advised,    had    touched    his 

spirit 
And  tried  his  inclination  :  from  him  plucked 
Either  his  gracious  promise,  which  you  might, 
is  cittse  had  called   you   up,  have  held  him 

to; 
Or  else  it  would  have  galled  his  surly  nature, 
Which  easily  endures  not  article 
Tying  him  to  aiight :  so  putting  him  to  rage, 
Too  should  have   ta'en   the  advantage  of  his 

choler, 
And  passed  him  unelccted. 
Bn,         Did  you  perceive 
He  did  solicit  you  in  free  contempt 
W^en  he  did  need  your  loves;   and  do  you 

think 
Tk  his  contempt    shall  not  be  bruising  to 

you 
V^  he  hath  power  to  crush  7    Why,  had  your 

bodies 
h\ttii  among  you;   or  had  you  tongues  to 

cry 
^^the  rectorship  of  judgment? 
^         Have  you, 
^Qow,  denied  the  asker;  and  now  again, 
Ob  him  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  bestow 
W  soed-for  tongues  7 
^CiL  He 's  not  confirmed ;  we  may  deny 

him  yet. 
W  CiL  And  will  deny  him : 
i'Q  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound. 
^CiL  I  twice  five  hundred,  and  their  friends 

to  piece  'em. 
A^  Get  you  hence  instantly ;  and  tell  those 

friends 
"^y  have  chose  a  consul  that  will  from  them 

take 
^liberties;  make  them  of  no  more  voice 
^  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking 
A<  therefore  kept  to  do  so. 

^-  Let  them  assemble ; 

And  on  a  safer  judgment,  all  revoke 
^Wtt  ignorant  election.    Enforce  his  pride, 
^&d  his  old  hate  unto  you:    besides,  forget 

not 
With  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  weed ; 


How  id  his  suit  he   scorned  you;    but  your 

loves. 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance, 
Which  most  gibingly,  uiigravely,  he  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  you. 
£ru*  Lay  a  fault  on  us,  your  tribunes;  that 

we  laboured 
(No  impediment  between)  but  that  you  must 
Cast  your  election  on  him. 

Sic,  Say  you  chose  him 

More  after  our  commandment,  than  as  guided 
By  your  own  true  afiections;    and  that,  your 

minds 
Pre-occupied  with  what  you  rather  must  do 
Than  what  you  should,  made  you  against  the 

grain 
To  voice  him  consul.    Lay  the  fault  on  us. 
Bru.  Ay,  spare  us  not.     Say  we  read  lectures 

to  you 
How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country. 
How  long  continued :  and  what  stock  he  springs 

of, 
The  noble  house  o'  the  Marcians ;  from  whence 

came 
That  Ancus  Marcius  (Numa's  daughter's  son) 
Who,  after  great  Hostilius,  here  was  King. 
Of  the  same  house  Publius  and  Quintus  were. 
That    our    best    water    brought    by    conduits 

hither : 
And  Censorinus,  darling  of  the  people 
(And  nobly  named  so,  twice  being  censor). 
Was  his  great  ancestor. 

Sic.  One  thus  descended. 

That  hath  beside  well  in  his  person  wrought 
To  be  set  high  in  place,  we  did  commend 
To  your  remembrances :  but  you  have  found. 
Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past. 
That  he 's  your  fix6d  enemy ;  and  revoke 
Your  sudden  approbation. 

Brti,  Say  you  ne'er  had  done 't 

(Harp  on  that  still)  but  by  our  putting  on  : 
And   presently,   when    you  have  drawn  your 

number, 
Repair  to  the  Capitol. 

Cit  We  will  so: — almost  all  [^Several speak] 
repent  in  their  election.  lExeutU  Citizens. 

Bru.  Let  them  go  on : 
This  mutiny  were  better  put  in  hazard. 
Than  stay,  past  doubt,  for  greater. 
If,  as  his  nature  is,  he  fall  in  rage 
With  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer 
The  vantage  of  hu  anger. 

Sic.  To  the  Capitol ;  come. 

We  will  be  there  before  the  stream  o'  the  people ; 
And  this  shall  seem,  as  partly  'tis,  their  own. 
Which  we  have  goaded  onward.  [ExeunL 
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ScBNB  I.— 'Rome.     A  StreeL 

Comets.  Enter  Corioianus,  Menbnius,  Co- 
MINIU8,  Titus  Lartiusi  Seoaton,  and  Patri- 
cians. 

Cor.  Tullus  Auiiditu,  then,  hadmad«  new  head  ? 

Lart.  He  had,  my  lord :  and  that  it  was  which 
caused 
Our  swifter  composition. 

Cor,  So,  then,  the  Voices  stand  but  as  at  first; 
Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
Upon  us  again. 

Com.  They  are  worn,  lord  consul,  so 

That  we  shall  har^y  in  our  ages  see 
Their  banners  wave  again. 

Cor.  Saw  you  Aufidus? 

L<trt.  On  safeguard  he  came  to  me ;  and  did  cwse 
Against  the  Voices  for  they  had  so  Tilely 
Yielded  the  town.     He  is  retired  to  Antium. 

Cor.  Spoke  he  of  met 

Lart*  He  did,  my  lord. 

Cor.  How?  what? 

Lart.  How  often  he  had  met  you,  sword  to  sword: 
That,  of  all  things  upon  the  earth,  he  hated 
Your  person  most :  that  he  wpuld  pawn  his  fortunes' 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  called  your  vanquisher. 

Cor.  At  Antium  lives  he? 

Lart,  At  Antium. 

Cor.  I  wish  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there, 
To  oppose  his  hatred  full.^— Welcome  home. 

[To  Lartius. 

Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 

Behold :  these  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people ; 
The  tongues  o'  the  common  mouth !     I  do  des* 

pise  them. 
For  they  do  prank  them  in  autiiority 
Against  all  noble  sufierance. 

Sic.  Pass  no  further. 

Cor.  Ha!  what  ia  that? 

Bru.  It  will  be  dangerous  to  go  on :  no  further. 


Cor.  What  makes  this  change  t 

Men.  Tlie  matter? 

Com.  Hath  he  not  passed  the  noble  and  the 
common  ? 

Bru.  Cominius,  no. 

Cor.  Have  I  had  children's  voices? 

\9t  Sen.  Tribunes,  give  way :  he  shaU  to  the 
market-place. 

Bru.  The  people  are  incensed  against  him. 

Sic.  Stop,  or  all  will  faU  in  broil. 

Cor.  Are  these  your  herd?— - 
Must  these  have  voices,  that  can  yield  them  now, 
And  straight  disclaim  their  tongues? — What  are 

your  offices? 
Yon  being  their  mouths,  why  rule  yon  not  their 

teeth? 
Have  you  not  set  them  on'? 

Men.  Be  calm,  be  calm. 

Cor.  It  is  a  purposed  thing,  and  grows  by  plot, 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility. 
Suffer  it,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule, 
Nor  ever  will  be  ruled. 

Bru,  Call 't  not  a  plot. 

The  people  cry,  you  mocked  them ;  and  of  late, 
When  com  was  given  them  gratis,  yoit  repined: 
Scandalled  the  suppliants  for  the  people:  called 

them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 

Cor.  Why,  this  was  known  before. 

Bru.  Not  to  them  all. 

Cor.  Have  you  informed  them  since? 

Bru.  How!  I  inform  them? 

Cor.  You  are  like  to  do  such  business. 

Bru.  Not  unlike,  each  way,  to  better  yours. 

Cor.  Why,  then,  should  I  be  oonsul  ?— By  yoii 
clouds, 
Let  me  deserve  so  ill  as  you,  and  make  me 
Your  fellow-tribune. 

Sic.  You  skew  too  much  of  that 

For  which  the  people  stir.     If  you  will  pass 
To  where  you  are  bound,  you  must  inquire  your  way 
(Which  you  are  out  o£)  with  a  gentler  spirit; 
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Or  Dew  h9  to  noUe  as  a  coaral. 
Nor  yoke  with  hin  hr  tribuno. 

Me»,  Let't  be  cabnu 

Com,  The  people  an  abuBecl;  set  en.-— This 
palleriiig 
Becomes  not  Borne;  nor  has  Coriolanai 
Deterred  this  so  difhonoured  rub,  laid  falsely 
r  the  pkiii  wi^  of  his  merit. 

Cor.  Tell  me  of  com  1 

This  was  my  speech,  and  I  will  speak 't  again : — 

Mtn,  Not  now,  not  now. 

Ut  Sen.  Not  in  this  heat,  nr,  now. 

Cor.  Now,  as  I  live,  I  will.*— My  nohkv  fxiends, 
I  ersTe  their  pardons  r 
For  the  mutable,  rank-4cented  many, 
liet  them  regard  me  as  i  do  not  flatter, 
Aad  tbereitt  behold  themsdves: — I  say  again, 
Jn  soothing  then  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition, 
Which  we  ourselves  have  ploughed  for.  sowed  and 

acattesedy 
By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honoured  number 
Who  lack  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  hut  that 
Which  they  have  given  to  beggars. 

Men,  'Well,  no  more. 

Id  Sen.  No  more  words,  we  beseech  you. 

Cor.  How  I  no  more  ? 

As  for  my  country  I  have  shed  my  blood. 
Not  fearing  outward  force,  so  shall  my  lungs 
C(xn  words  till  their  decay  against  those  measels. 
Which  we  dsidain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
Ibe  vecy  way  to  catch  them. 

Bru.  You  speak  o'  the  people 

As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish;  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity. 

Sk.  Twere  well  we  let  the  people  know 't 

Men.  What,  what?  his  cholert 

Cor.  Choler! 
Were  1  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleep, 
By  Jove  'twould  he  my  mind. 

Sic.  It  is  a  mind 

That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is> 
Not  poison  any  ftirther. 

Cor.  Shall  remain  I — 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  7  mark  yon 
His  absolute  "shall?" 

Com.  'T  was  from  the  canon. 

Cor.  "ShaUr^ 

0  good,  but  most  unwise  patricians,  why, 
You  grave  but  reckless  senators,  have  you  thus 
Given  Hydra  here  to  choose  an  officer. 
That  with  his  peremptory  **  shall,"  being  but 
The  bom  and  noise  o'  themonsters,  wants  not  spirit 
To  say  he  'U  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch. 
And  make  your  diannel  his  ?  If  he  have  power, 
Then  vail  your  ignorance :  if  none,  awake 
Your  dangerous  lenity.    If  you  an  leamM, 


Be  not  as  common  fools :  if  you  are  not, 
Let  them  have  cushions  by  you.  You  are  plebeians, 
If  they  be  senators :  and  they  are  no  less, 
When,  both  your  voices  blended,  the  greatest  taste 
Most  palates  theirs.  They  choose  their  magistrate  1 
And  such  a  one  as  be  who  puts  his  **  shaU," 
His  popular  "  shall,"  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frowned  in  Greece ! — By  Jove  himself, 
It  mcdies  the  consuls  base  I  and  my  sold  achee 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up, 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  't  wixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
The  one  1^  the  other. 

Com.  Well :  on  to  the  market-place. 

CSsr.  Whoever  gave  that  counsel  to  give  forth 
The  com  o'  the  storehouse  gratis,  aa  *t  was  used 
Sometime  in  Greece,— 

Men.  WeH,  well,  no  nKwe  of  that 

Cor.    (Though  there  the  people  had  more 
absolute  power), 
I  say  tbey  nourished  disobedience,  fed 
The  ruin  of  the  state. 

Bru.  Why  shall  the  people  give 

One  that  speaks  thus,  their  voice? 

Cor.  I  '11  give  my  reasons, 

More  worthier  than  their  voices.    They  knew 

the  com 
Was  not  our  recompense;  resting  welt  assured 
They  ne'er  did  service  for't    Being  pressed  to 

the  war. 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touched. 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates.    This  kind  of 

service 
Did  not  deserve  com  gratis.    Being  i'  the  war. 
Their  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  shewed 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them.   The  accusation 
Which  they  have  oflen  made  against  the  senate. 
All  cause  unborn,  coidd  never  be  the  native 
Of  our  so  firank  donation. — Well,  what  then! 
How  shall  this  bosom  multiplied  digest 
The  senate's  courtesy  ?  Let  deeds  express 
What 'slike  to  be  their  words:  "  We  didrequestit: 
We  are  the  greater  poll ;  and  in  true  fear 
They  gave  us  our  demands." — ^Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
Call  our  cares,  fears :  which  will  in  time  break  ope 
The  locks  o'  the  senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eagles. 

Men.  Come,  enough. 

Bru,  Enough,  with  over-measure. 

Cor  No ;  take  moie : 

What  may  be  sworn  by,  both  divine  and  human. 
Seal  what  I  end  withal  I — ^Tlus  double  worship, — 
Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  other 
Insult  without  all  reason;  where  gentry,  title, 

wisdom, 
Cannot  conclude  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
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Of  general  ignor»nceyr-«4t  must  omit 

Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 

To  unstable  slightness.     Purpose  so  barred^  it 

follows 
Nothing  is  done  to  purpose.    Therefore^  beseech 

you,— 
You  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet; 
That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  state 
More  than  you  doubt  the  change  oft ;  that  prefer 
A  noble  life  before  a  long ;  and  wish 
To  jump  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic, 
That '»  svire  of  death  without  it, — at  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue ;  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  their  poison.   Your  dishonour 
Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it : 
Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  would, 
For  the  ill  which  doth  control  it. 
Bru,  He  has  said  enough. 

Sic.  He  has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall 
answer 
As  traitors  do. 

Cor.  Thou  wretch!  despite  overwhelm  thee! — 
What  should  the  people  do  with  these  bald  tri- 
bunes? 
On  whom  dependingi  their  obedience  fails 
To  the  greater  bench.     In  a  rebellion, 
When  what 's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  law, 
Then  were  they  chosen :  in  a  better  hour. 
Let  what  is  meet  be  said  "  it  must  be  meet," 
And  throw  their  power  i'  the  dust 
Bru,  Manifest  treason ! 
Sic,  This  a  consul?  no. 

Bru.  The  sediles,  ho! — Let  him  be   appre- 
hended. 
Sic.  Go,  call  the  people :  lExU  Brutus] — in 
whose  name,  myself 
Attach  thee,  as  a  traitorous  innovator ; 
A  foe  to  the  public  weal.     Obey,  I  charge  thee. 
And  follow  to  thine  answer. 
Cor,  Hence,  old  goat ! 

p  l\  We  11  surety  him. 

Com,  Agid  sir,  hands  off. 

Cor,  Hence,  rotten  thing,  or  I  shall  shake  thy 
bones 
Out  of  thy  garments ! 
Sic,  Help,  ye  citizens  I 

Re-enter  Brutus,  with  the  ^diles,  and  a  rabble 
of  Citizens. 

Men,  On  both  sides  more  respect. 

Sic.  Here  *s  he  that  would  take  from  you  all 

your  power. 
Bru,  Seize  him,  sediles. 
Cit,  Down  with  him !  down  with  him ! 

[Several  epeak. 


2nd  Sen,  Weapons,  weapons,  weapons ! 

[7%tfy  all  huetle  about  Coriolanus. 
Tribunes, — ^patricians,r— citizens ! — what,  ho!— 
Sicinius, — ^Brutus, — Coriolanus,— citizens ! 

Cit,  Peace,  peace,  peace !  stay,  hold,  peace ! 

Men.  What  is  about  to  be? — I  am  out  of  breath : 
Confusion 's  near :  I  cannot  speak. — ^You,  tribunes 
To  the  people, — Coriolanus,  patience : — 
Speak,  good  Siciniiuk 

Sic.  Hear  me,  people : — Peace  I 

at.  Let 's  hear  our  tribune. — Peace!   Speak, 
speak,  speak ! 

Sic,  You  are  at  point  to  lose  your  liberties. 
Marcius  would  have  all  from  you :  Marcius, 
Whom  late  you  have  named  for  consul. 

Men,  Fie,  fie,  fie ! 

This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench. 

Ut  Sen,  lo  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flaL 

Sic,  What  is  the  city  but  the  people  7 

Cit,  True ;  the  people  are  the  city. 

Bru.  By  the  consent  of  all,  we  were  established 
The  people's  magistrates. 

Cit,  You  so  remain. 

Men.  And  so  are  like  to  dow 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat  ; 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation  ; 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges, 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin. 

Sic,  This  deserves  death. 

Bru,  Or  let  us  stand  to  our  authority. 
Or  let  us  lose  it — We  do  here  pronounce, 
Upon  the  part  o*  the  people,  in  whose  power 
We  were  elected  theirs,  Marcius  b  worthy 
Of  present  death. 

Sic.  Therefore  lay  hold  of  him  : 

Bear  him  to  the  rock  Tarpeian,  and  from  thence 
Into  destruction  east  him. 

Bru,  .£dile8,  seize  him. 

Cit,  Yield,  Marcius,  yield. 

Men,  Hear  me  one  word : 

Beseech  you,  tribunes,  hear  me  but  a  word. 

^d.  Peace,  peace ! 

Men,  Be  that  you  seem,  truly  your  couiitr}''8 
friend. 
And  temperately  proceed  to  what  yon  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Bru,  Sir,  those  cold  ways. 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous 
Where  the  disease  is  violent. — Lay  hands  upon 

him. 
And  bear  him  to  the  rock. 

Cor,  No :  I  '11  die  here.  \_Drawmg  hit  tword. 
There 's  some  among  you  have  beheld  me  fighting : 
Come,  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me. 

Men.  Down  with  that  sword!— Tribunes,  widj- 
draw  awliile. 

Bru,  Lay  hands  upon  him. 
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Mm,  Help  Mareins:  help^ 
Ton  that  be  noUe :  help  him,  young,  and  old  I 

GL  Down  with  him,  down  with  him  I 

[In  Oiff  mmiuuff  the  Tribunes,  the  .Sdiles, 
and  the  people^  are  all  beat  in. 

Men.  Go,  get  jao,  to  your  house :  be  gone,  away  I 
All  will  be  naught  else. 

lei  Sen,  Get  you  gone. 

Cor,  Standfast: 

We  bave  as  many  friends  as  enemies. 

Men.  Shan  it  be  put  to  that? 

Id  Sen.  The  gods  forbid ! 

I  pry  thee,  noble  friend,  home  to  thy  hcuse : 
Leave  as  to  cure  this  cause. 

Men.  For  'tis  a  sore  upon  us 

Yw  esnnot  tent  yourself.    Begone,  'beseech  you. 

Cm.  Come,  sir,  along  with  us. 

Cor.  I  would  they  were  barbarians  (as  they  are, 
Thongh  m  Rome  Kttered),  not  Romans  (as  they 

are  not, 
Thoogh  calved  i'  the  porch  of  the  Capitol), — 

Men.  Be  gone : 

Pol  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue : 
One  time  will  owe  another. 

Cer.  On  fair  ground, 

I  could  beat  forty  of  them. 

Men.  I  could  myself 

Tike  up  a  brace  of  die  best  of  them :  yea,  the 
two  tribunes. 

Cm.  But  now  't  is  odds  beyond  arithmetic : 

^manhood  is  called  foolery  when  it  stands 

A|But  a  falling  fabric. — WUl  you  hence 

^  the  tag  return?  whose  rage  doth  rend 

^interrupted  waters,  and  o*erbear 

^  they  are  used  to  bear. 

Men.  Pray  you,  be  gone : 

1 11  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  request 
Withthosethathavebutlittle.  This  mustbe  patched 
With  doth  of  any  colour. 

^W.  Nay,  come  away. 

[Egeunt  CoaiOLANus,  Cominius,  and  others, 

lit  Pat.  This  man  has  marred  his  fortune. 

Men.  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world : 
He  woold  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
^  Jore  for  his  power  to  thunder.     His  heart 's 

his  mouth: 
What  Us  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent : 
And  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 
He  heard  the  name  of  death.     [^  noise  within. 
Here *s  goodly  work! 

2nd  Pat.  I  would  they  were  abed  I 

^en.  I  would  they  were  in  Tyberl— What, 
the  rengeance, 

CooW  he  not  speak  them  fair? 

^^-^nierBnvtjjs  and  Siciwius,  with  the  rabble. 
^  Where  is  this  viper. 


That  would  depopulate  the  city,  and 
Be  every  man  himself? 

Men.  You  worthy  tribunes, — 

Sic.  He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands.     He  hath  resisted  law ; 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  tiial 
Than  the  severity  of  the  public  power. 
Which  he  so  bets  at  nought 

Ut  Cit.  He  shall  well  know 

The  noble  tribunes  are  the  people's  mouths. 
And  we  their  hands. 

Cit.  He  shall,  sure  on  *t  [Severalspeak  together. 

Men.  Sir,  sir, — 

Sic.  Peace! 

Men,  Do  not  cry  **  havock,'*  where  you  should 
but  hunt 
With  modest  warrant 

Sic,  Sir,  how  comes  it  that  you 

Have  holp  to  make  this  rescue  ? 

Men,  Hear  me  speak : — 

As  I  do  know  the  consuFs  worthiness. 
So  can  I  name  his  faults  :-^ 

^te.  Consul!  what  consul? 

Men,  The  consul  Goriolanus. 

Bru.  He  a  consul  I 

Cit,  No,  no,  no,  no,  no  I 

Men.  If,  by  the  tribunes'  leave,  and  yours,  good 
people, 
I  may  be  heard,  I  'd  crave  a  word  or  two ; 
The  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  further  harm 
Than  so  much  loss  of  time. 

Sic.  Speak  briefly,  then ; 

For  we  are  peremptory  to  despatch 
This  viperous  traitor.     To  eject  him  hence 
Were  but  one  danger ;  and  to  keep  him  here 
Our  certain  death :  therefore  it  is  decreed 
He  dies  to-night 

Men.  Now  the  good  gods  forbid 

That  our  renowned  Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Towards  her  deserved  children  is  enrolled 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam, 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own  I 

Sic,  He 's  a  disease  that  must  be  cut  away. 

Men.  O,  he 's  a  limb  that  has  but  a  disease  : 
Mortal  to  cut  it  off*;  to  cure  it  easy. 
What  has  he  done  to  Rome  that's  worthy  death? 
Killing  our  enemies?    The  blood  he  hath  lost 
(Which  I  dare  vouch  is  more  than  that  he  hath. 
By  many  an  ounce)  he  dropped  it  for  his  coimtry : 
And  what  is  left,  to  lose  it  by  his  country. 
Were  to  us  all  that  do  't  and  suffer  it 
A  brand  to  the  end  o'  the  world. 

Sic.  This  is  clean  kam. 

Bru.  Merely  awry. — ^When  he  did  love  his 
country, 
It  honoured  him. 

Men.  The  service  of  the  foot. 
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Being  once  gangrened,  is  not  then  respected 
For  what  before  it  was  ? 

Bru,  We  '11  hear  no  more. — 

Pursue  him  to  his  house,  and  pluck  him  thence : 
Lest  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature, 
Spread  fiirther. 

Men.  One  word  more ;  one  word  : 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unscanned  swiftness,  will  too  late 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to  his  heels.     Proceed  hj 

process: 
Lest  parties  (as  he  is  bdoved)  break  out^ 
And  sack  great  Rome  with  Romans. 

Bru,  If  it  were  so, — 

Sie.  What  do  ye  talk? 
Have  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience! 
Our  sediles  smote !  ourselves  resisted ! — Come. 

Men,  Consider  this :  he  has  been  bred  i'  the  wars 
Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  schooled 
In  boulted  language ;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.    Give  me  leave, 
I  *11  go  to  him,  and  midertake  to  bring  him 
Where  he  shall  answer,  by  a  lawful  form, 
(In  peace),  to  his  utmost  peril. 

let  Sen.  Noble  tribunes. 

It  is  the  humane  way :  the  other  coarse 
Will  prove  too  bloody ;  and  the  end  of  it 
Unknown  to  the  beginning. 

Sic,  Noble  Menenius, 

Be  you,  then,  as  the  people's  officer*-* 
Masters,  lay  down  your  weaponsu 

Bru.  Go  not  home. 

Sie*  Meet  on  the  market-place*— Wa  '11  attend 
you  there : 
Where,  if  you  bring  not  Marcius,  we'll  proceed 
In  our  first  way. 

Men.  I  '11  bring  him  to  you.-^ 

Let  me  desire  your  company.  [7'o  the  Senators. 

He  must  come. 
Or  what  is  worst  will  follow. 

IH  Sen*  Pray  you,  let's  to  him. 

[^Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — A  Boom  in  Cobiola-nus's  House* 

Enter  Coriolaitus  and  Patricians. 
Cor.  Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears; 
present  me 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heels ; 
Or  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
That  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight, — ^yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus  to  them. 

lit  Fat*  Ton  do  the  nobler. 


Enter  Volumnia. 
Cor,  I  nuiae  my  mother 


Does  not  approve  me  fbrther,  who  was  wont 
To  call  them  woollen  vassals ;  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats ;  to  shew  bare  heads 
In  congregations,  to  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder, 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 
To  speak  of  peace  or  war. — I  talk  of  you : 

ITO  VOLDMHU. 

Why  did  you  wish  me  milder  7  Would  you  haveme 
False  to  my  nature?  Rather  say,  I  play 
The  man  I  am. 

FoL  O,  sir,  sir,  sir, 

I  would  have  had  you  put  year  power  well  «n, 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 

Cor,  Let  go. 

V<U,  You  might  have  been  enough  the  man 
you  are. 
With  striving  less  to  be  so.    Lesser  had  been 
The  thwarttngs  of  your  dispontions,  if 
You  had  not  dhewed  them  how  you  were  disposed 
£re  they  lacked  power  to  cross  you. 

Cor,  Let  them  hang. 

Vol,  Ay,  and  bum  too. 

Enter  Memenius  and  Senators. 

Men,  Come,  come,  you  have  been  too  rough; 
something  too  rough : 
You  must  return,  and  mend  it. 

1  st  Sen,  There 's  no  remedy : 

Unless,  by  not  so  doing,  our  good  city 
Cleave  in  the  midst,  and  perish. 

Vol,  Pray  be  counselled. 

I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours. 
But  yet  a  brain  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 
To  better  vantage. 

Men,  Well  said,  noble  woman  I 

Before  he  should  thus  stoop  to  the  herd,  but  that 
The  violent  fit  o'  the  tune  craves  it  aa  phjrsic 
For  the  whole  state,  I  would  put  mine  annour  on, 
Which  I  can  scarcely  bear. 

Cor.  What  must  I  do? 

Men,  Return  to  the  tribunes* 

Cor,  Well,  what  then?  what  then? 

Men,  Repent  what  you  have  spoke. 

Cor.  For  them  ? — I  cannot  do  it  to  the  geds : 
Must  I,  then,  do 't  to  them  ? 

Vol,  You  are  too  absolute : 

Though  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble. 
But  when  extremities  speak.  I  have  heard  yon  sav, 
Honour  and  policy^  hke  unaevered  friends, 
r  the  war  do  grow  together.  Grant  tiiat,  and  tell 

me. 
In  peace  what  each  of  them  by  th'  other  lose, 
That  they  combine  not  there. 

Cor.  Tush,  tush  I 

Men.  A  good  demand. 

Vol.  If  it  be  honour,  in  your  wars,  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not  (which  &r  your  best  ends 
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Ycm  adopt  your  policy),  how  is  it  less  or  worse 
That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war ;  since  that  to  hoth 
It  stands  in  like  request  t 

Cor,  Why  force  you  this? 

FoL  Because  that  now  it  lies  on  you  to  speak 
To  the  people :  not  hy  your  own  instruction, 
Nor  hy  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  you. 
But  with  such  words  that  are  hut  roted  in 
Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards  and  syllables 
Of  no  allowance  to  your  bosom's  truth. 
Now,  this  no  more  dishonours  yon  at  all 
Than  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words. 
Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune  and 
The  hazard  of  much  blood. — 
I  would  dissemble  with  my  nature,  where 
My  fortunes  and  my  friends,  at  stake,  required 
I  should  do  so  in  honour.     I  am  in  tliis. 
Your  wife, — ^your  son,  these  senators,  the  nobles : 
And  you  will  rather  shew  our  general  louts 
How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon  them 
For  the  inheritance  of  their  loves,  and  safi^ard 
Of  what  that  want  might  ruin  I 


Men.  Noble  lady  I— 

Come,  go  with  us :  speak  fair:  you  may  salve  so, 
Not  wbat  is  dangerous  present,  but  the  loss 
Of  what  is  past. 

Vol,  I  pr'y  thee  now,  my  son, 

(to  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand : 
And  thus  far  having  stretched  it  (here  be  with 

them), 
Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones  (for  in  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant. 
More  learned  than  their  ears),  waving  thy  head, 
Which  often, — thus,— correcting  thy  stout  heart, 
Now  humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry. 
That  will  not  hold  the  handling.    Or  say  to  them. 
Thou  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils, 
Hast  not  the  soft  way  which,  thou  dost  confess, 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asking  their  good  loves :  but  thou  wilt  teamt 
Th3rself,  forsooth,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far 
As  thou  hast  power  and  person. 

Men,  This  but  done. 

Even  as  she  speaks,  why  all  their  hearts  were 
yours: 
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For  they  have  pardons,  being  asked,  as  free 
As  words  to  little  purpose. 

VoL  Pr'y  thee  now, 

Go,  and  be  ruled :  although  I  know  thou  hadst 

rather 
Follow  thy  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf, 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower. — Here  is  Cominius. 

Enter  Cominius. 

Com.  I  have  been  i'  the  market-place :  and,  sir, 
'tis  fit 
You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmness  or  by  absence :  all 's  in  anger. 
Men,  Only  fair  speech. 
Com,  I  think  't  will  serve,  if  he 

Can  thereto  frame  his  spirit 

FoL  He  must  and  will. — 

Pr'y  thee  now,  say  you  will ;  and  go  about  it 
Cor.  Must  I  go  shew  them  my  unbarbed  sconce  ? 
Must  I, 
With  my  base  tongue,  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie  that  it  must  bear?— Well,  I  will  do 't : 
Yet  were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  lose, 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  should  grind  it, 
And  throw  it  against  the  wind. — To  the  market- 
place : — 
You  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  part  which  never 
I  shall  discharge  to  the  life. 

Com.  Come,  come ;  we  *11  prompt  you. 

Vd.  I  pr  y  thee  now,  sweet  son,  as  thou  hast  said 
My  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier,  so, 
To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part 
Thou  hast  not  done  before. 

Cor.  Well,  I  must  do 't.— 

Away,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 
Some  harlot's  spurit !   My  throat  of  war  be  turned 
(Which  quired  with  my  drum)  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 
That  babies  lulls  asleep !    The  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  in  my  cheeks ;  and  shoolboys'  tears  take  up 
ITie  glasses  of  my  sight!  A  beggar's  tongue 
Make  motion  through  my  lips  I  and  my  armed 

knees, 
Who  bowed  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his 
That  hath  received  an  alms  1 — I  will  not  do 't ! 
Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth. 
And  by  my  body's  action  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  baseness. 

Vol.  At  thy  choice,  then  : 

To  beg  of  thee  it  is  my  more  dishonour, 
Than  thou  of  them.     Come  all  to  ruin  :  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness :  for  J  mock  at  death 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.     Do  as  thou  list. 
Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from 

me: 
But  owe  thy  pride  thyself^ 


Cor.  Pray  be  content 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  marketrpkce : 
Chide  me  no  more.  I  '11  mountebank  their  loves, 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home 

beloved 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.   Look,  I  am  going: 
Commend  me  to  my  wife.     I  'U  return  consul : 
Or  never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do 
I'  the  way  of  flattery,  further. 

Vol.  Do  your  will.  [ExU. 

Com.  Away  I  the  tribunes  do  attend  you.  Aim 
yourself 
To  answer  mildly :  for  they  are  prepared 
With  accusations,  as  I  hear,  more  strong 
Than  are  upon  you  yet 

Cor.  The  word  is,  mildly. — Pray  you,  let  us  go. 
Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention ;  I 
Will  answer  in  mine  honour. 

Men.  Ay,  but  mildly. 

.    Cor.  Well,  mildly  be  it  then :  mildly !  [ExettnL 


Scene  IIl.-^The  tame.     The  Forum. 

Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 

Bru.  In  this  point  charge  him  home,  that  he 
affects 
Tyrannical  power.     If  he  evade  us  there, 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy  to  the  people  *, 
And  that  the  spoil  got  on  the  Antiates 
Was  ne'er  distributed. 

Enter  an  MdSLe. 
What,  will  he  come? 

JEd.  He  's  coming. 

Bru.  How  accompanied  ? 

^d.  With  old  Menenius,  and  those  senators 
That  always  favoured  him. 

Sic.  Have  you  a  catalogue 

Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procured, 
Set  down  by  the  poll? 

JEd.  I  have ;  't  is  ready  here. 

Sic.  Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes? 

JEd.  I  have. 

Sic.  Assemble  presently  the  people  hither : 
And  when  they  hear  me  say,  "It  shall  be  so 
r  the  right  and  strength  o'  the  commons  "  (be  it 

either 
For  death,  for  fine,  or  banishment),  then  let  them, 
If  I  say  "fine,"  cry  "finej"if  "death,"  cry 

"death:" 
Insisting  on  the  old  prerogative 
And  power  i'  the  truth  o'  the  cause. 

^d.  I  shall  inform  them. 

Bru.  And  when  such  time  they  have  begun  to 
cry, 
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Let  them  not  cease,  liut  wi&  a  din  confused 
Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence. 

^dL  Very  weU. 

Sic  Make  them  he  strong  and  ready  ibr  this  hint, 
When  we  shall  hap  to  g:iye  't  them. 

Bru.  Goahbutit  [£»^  .£dile. 

Put  him  to  oholer  straight  He  hath  been  used 
Ever  to  oonquw,  and  to  have  his  worth 
Of  contradiction : — ^being  once  chafed,  he  cannot 
Be  reined  again  to  temperance :  then  he  speaks 
What 's  in  his  heart ;  and  that  is  there  which  looks 
With  us  to  break  his  neck. 

^c*  Well,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Menenius,  Couinius, 
Senators,  tmd  Patricians. 

Men,  Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Cor.  Ay,  as  an  ostler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  vohune.— The  ho- 
noured gods 
Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men :  plant  love  among  us : 
Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace, 
And  Bot  our  streete  with  war  I 

iMt  Sen,  Amen,  amen ! 

Men.  A  noble  wish. 

Re-enter  .£dile,  with  Citizens. 

£!c.  Draw  near,  ye  people. 

JEd,  List  to  your  tribunes:  audience.   Peace, 
I  say! 

Cor.  First  hear  me  speak. 

Bath  7W.  Wei  say.— Peace,  ho! 

Cor.  Shall  I  be  charged  no  further  than  this 
present? 
Must  all  determine  here  ? 

Sie.  I  do  demand 

If  you  submit  you  to  the  people's  voices. 
Allow  their  officers,  and  are  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure  for  such  faults 
As  shall  be  proved  upon  you  f 

Cor.  I  am  content 

Men.  Lo,  citizens,  he  says  he  is  content 
The  warlike  service  he  has  done  consider : 
Think  on  the  wounds  his  body  bears,  which  shew 
Like  graves  i'  the  holy  churchyard. 

Cmr.  Scratches  with  briars ; 

Scars  to  move  laughter  only. 

Men,  Consider  further, 

That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen. 
You  find  him  like  a  soldier.     Do  not  take 
His  roi^her  accents  for  malicious  sounds. 
But,  as  I  say,  such  as  become  a  soldier. 
Ra£her  than  envy  you. 

Ccm.  Well,  well,  no  more. 

Cor.  What  is  the  matter, 


That,  being  passed  for  consul  with  full  voire, 
I  am  so  dishonoured  that  the  very  hour 
You  take  it  off  again  ? 

Sic.  Answer  to  us. 

Cor.  Say,  then:  'tis  true  I  ought  so. 

Sie.  We  charge  you,  that  you  have  contrived  to 
take 
From  Rome  all  seasoned  office,  and  to  whid 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical : 
For  which  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 

Cor.  How!  Traitor t 

Men.  Nay ;  temperately : — your  promise. 

Cor.  The  fires  i*  the  lowest  hell  fold  in  the  people ! 
Call  me  their  traitor  I — ^Thou  injurious  tribune ! 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths. 
In  thy  hands  clutched  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say 
<*  Thou  liest !  "  unto  thee,  with  a  voice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods. 

Sie.  Mark  you  this,  people  ? 

Cit.  To  the  rock!  to  the  rock  with  him! 

Sic.  Peace  I— 
We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge : 
What  you  have  seen  him  do,  and  heard  him 

speak,-^ 
Beating  your  officers,  cursing  yourselves. 
Opposing  laws  with  strokes,  and  here  defying 
Those  whose  great  power  must  try  him,— even  this, 
So  criminal,  and  in  such  capital  kind. 
Deserves  the  extremest  death. 

Bru.  But  since  he  hath  served  well  for  Rome, — 

Cor.  What,  do  you  prate  of  service? 

Bru.  I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it 

Cor.  You! 

Men.  Is  this  the  promise  that  you  made  your 
mother? 

Com.  Know,  I  pray  you,— 

Cor.  I  '11  know  no  further  I 
Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death. 
Vagabond  exile,  flaying :  pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word; 
Nor  check  my  courage  for  what  they  can  give, 
To  have  it  with  saying,  "  Good  morrow." 

Sie,  For  that  he  has 

(As  much  as  in  him  lies)  from  time  to  time 
Envied  against  the  people,  seeking  means 
To  pluck  away  their  power ;  as  now  at  last 
Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  in  the  presence 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it ; — in  the  name  o'  the  people. 
And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we. 
Even  firom  this  instant,  banish  him  our  cify : 
In  peril  of  precipitation 
From  off  the  rock  Tarpeian,  never  more 
To  enter  our  Rome  gates. — I'  the  people's  name, 
I  say  it  shall  be  so. 
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GL  It  flhall  be  80 ;  it  shall  be  ao !  let  him  awaj. 
He 's  banished,  and  it  shall  be  so ! 

Com,  Hear  me,  my  masters,  and  my  common 
fiiends : — 

Sie.  He 's  sentenced :  no  more  hearii^. 

Com.  Let  me  speak : 

I  have  been  consul,  and  can  shew,  for  Rome, 
Her  enemies'  marks  upon  me.    I  do  love 
My  country's  good  with  a  respect  more  tender. 
More  holy  add  profound,  than  mine  own  life. 
My  dear  wifi^'s  estimate,  her  womb's  increase, 
And  treasure  of  my  loins.    Then  if  I  would 
Speak  that— 

Sic.  We  know  your  drift : — speak  what  t 

Bru,  There 's  no  more  to  be  said,  but  he  is 
banished, 
As  enemy  to  the  people  and  his  countiy. 
It  shall  be  so. 

CU.  It  shall  be  so  I  it  shall  be  sol 

Cor,  You  common  cry  of  curs  1  whose  breath  I 
hate 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prise 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air, — I  banish  you : — 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty. 


Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  yo«tr  hearts! 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  tbdr  plumesi 
Fan  you  into  despair  1     Have  the  power  stiU 
To  banish  your  defenders :  till  at  length 
Your  ignorance  (which  finds  not  till  it  feels), 
Making  but  reservation  of  yourselves 
(StUl  your  own  foes),  deliver  you, 
As  most  abated  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows  1 — Despising, 
For  you,  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back: 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

[ExewU  CoRioLAzrus,  Comimius,  Mbhemius, 
Senators,  and  Fkitridans. 
^d.  The  people's  enemy  is  gone,  is  gone! 
CU:  Our  enemy  is  banished !  he  is  gone ! — Hoo! 
hoo! 
ll%e  peopU  «Aotf^,  and  throw  tip  thar  eapt. 
Sic.  Go,  see  him  out  at  gates,  and  follow  him, 
As  he  hath  followed  you,  with  all  despite : 
Give  him  deserved  vexation.— -Let  a  guard 
Attend  us  through  the  city. 

CU.  Gome,  come,  let 's  see  him  out  at  gates: 
come. 
The  gods  preserve  our  noble  tnbunes ! — Come. 
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ACT  IV. 


ScBKE  L— Rome.  B^we  the  Gate  of  the  City, 

Fritter  CouoLkNVs,  VoLUMNiAyViAOiLiA,  Menb- 
NID8,  Com INIU8,  0114^  several  young  Patricians. 

Cor»  Come,  leave  your  tean :  a  brief  farewell. 
The  beast 
With  many  heads  butts  me  away. — Nay,  mother, 
Where  is  your  ancient  courage?  you  were  used 
To  say,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits ; 
^t  common  chances  common  men  could. bear; 
l^at,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Shewed  mastership  in  floating :  fortune's  blows 
^en  most  struck  home,  being  gentle,  wounded, 

crayea 
A  noble  cunning :  you  were  used  to  load  me 
^ith  precepts  that  would  make  invincible 
^e  heart  that  conned  them, 
^r.  0  heavens!  O  heavens  I 
^.  Nay,  I  pr*y  thee,  woman, — 

^oL  Now  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in 
Rome, 
And  occupations  perish ! 

Cor,  What,  what,  what  I 

I  thaU  be  loved  when  I  am  lacked.    Nay,  mo- 
ther, 
Resume  that  spirit  when  you  were  wont  to  say, 
If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  laboon  you  'd  have  done,  and  saved 
1  our  husband  so  much  sweat — Cominius, 
Droop  not :  adieu. — Farewell,  my  wife ;  my  mo- 
ther: 
1 11  do  well  yet— Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
^y  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man's, 


And  venomous  to  thine  eyes. — My  sometime  ge- 
neral, 
I  have  seen  thee  stem,  and  thou  hast  oft  beheld 
Heart^hardening  spectacles :  tell  these  sad  women 
T  is  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes, 
As  't  is  to  laugh  at  them. — My  mother,  you  wot 

well 
My  hazards  still  have  been  yq|ir  solace  :  and 
Believe 't  not  lightly  (though,  I  go  alone. 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon  that  his  fen 
Makes  feared  and  talked  of  more  than  seen),  your 

son 
Will  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautelous  baits  and  practice. 

Vol.  My  first  son. 

Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?    Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee  awhile :  determine  on  some  coiu^e. 
More  than  a  wild  exposure  to  each  chance 
That  starts  in  the  way  before  thee. 

Cor,  O  the  gods ! 

Com,  I  '11  follow  thee  a  month,  devise  with  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thou  mayst  hear  of  us. 
And  we  of  thee.     So,  if  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world  to  seek  a  single  man  ; 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
I'  the  absence  of  the  needer. 

Cor.  Fare  ye  well : 

Thou  hast  years  upon  thee,  and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  wars'  surfeits  to  go  rove  with  one 
That 's  yet  unbruised :  bring  me  but  out  at  gate. — 
Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  friends  of  noble  touch,  when  I  am  forth 
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Bid  me  farewell,  and  smOe.     I  pray  you,  come. 

7  And  for  Rome's  good.— I'll  tell  thee  what:- 

While  I  remain  above  the  ground,  you  nhall 

yetgo:— 

Hear  from  me  still ;  and  never  of  me  aught 

Nay,  but  thou  shalt  stay  too :— 1  would  my  aoii 

But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 

Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him, 

Men.           That's  worthily 

His  good  sword  in  his  hand. 

As  any  ear  can  hear. — Come,  let's  not  weep. — 

Sic.            What  then? 

If  I  could  shake  off  but  ene  seven  years 

rv.                       What  then  1 

From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good  gods, 

He  'd  make  an  end  of  thy  posterity. 

I  'd  with  thee  every  foot 

Vol  Bastards  and  all— 

Cor.            Give  me  thy  hand.— Come. 

Goodman,  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for 

lExeufd. 

Rome! 

Men.  Come,  come,  peace. 

Sic.  I  would  he  had  continued  to  his  country 

As  he  began ;  and  not  unknit  himself 

ScBNB  ll.-^The  iame.    A  Street  near  the  Gate. 

The  noble  knot  he  made. 

Bru.            I  would  he  had. 

Enter  Siciniub,  B&utus,  and  an  i£dQe. 

Vol  « I  would  he  had !"  T  was  you  incewed 

Sic.  Bid  them  all  home :  he 's  gone,  and  we  '11 

the  rabble: 

no  further. 

Cats,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth 

The  nobility  are  vexed,  who,  we  see,  have  sided 

As  I  can  of  those  mysteries  which  heaven 

In  his  behalf. 

Will  not  have  earth  to  know. 

Bru.            Now  we  have  shewn  our  power, 

Bru.            Pray  let  us  go. 

Let  us  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done 

Vol  Now  pray,  sir,  get  you  gone : 

Than  when  it  was  a  doing. 

You  have  done  a  brave  deed  I    Ere  you  go,  hear 

Sie.            Bid  them  home: 

this: 

Say  their  great  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 

As  far  as  doth  the  Capitol  exceed 

Stand  in  their  ancient  strength. 

The  meanest  house  in  Rome,  so  far  my  son 

Bru.           Dismiss  them  home.  {^EmtSM%. 

(This  lady's  husband  here,  this,  do  you  see), 

Here  comes  his  mother. 

Whom  you  have  banished,   does  exceed  you 

Enter  Volumnia,  Viroilia,  and  Mbnbnius. 

aU. 
Bru.  Wen,  well,  we'll  leave  you. 

Sic.  Let 's  not  meet  her. 

Sic.           Why  stay  we  to  be  baited 

Bru.  Why? 

With  one  that  wants  her  wits  ? 

SU.  They  say  she's  mad. 

Vol           Take  my  prayers  with  you.— 

Bru.            They  have  ta'en  note  of  us : 

I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  eke  to  do 

Keep  on  your  way. 

But  to  confirm  my  curses !— [£«mm<  Tribunes. 

Vol  0,  you  're  well  met  The  hoarded  plague 

Could  I  meet  them 

o'  the  gods 

But  once  a  day,  it  would  unclog  my  heart 

Requite  your  love ! 

Of  what  lies  heavy  to't 

Men.            Peace,  peace :  be  not  so  loud. 

Men.            You  have  told  them  home ; 

Vol.  If  that  I  could  for  weeping,  you  should 

And,  by  my  troth,  you  have  cause.     You'll  aup 

hear, — 

with  me  ? 

Nay,  and  shall  hear  some. — ^Will  you  be  gone? 

Vol.  Anger's  my  meat :  I  sup  upon  myself. 

[To  Brutus. 

And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding.— Come,  lei's 

VW.  You  shall  stay  too   [To  Sicinius]:   I 

go: 

would  I  had  the  power 

Leave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  as  I  do. 

To  say  so  to  my  husband ! 

In  anger,  Juno-like. — Come,  come,  come. 

Sic.            Are  you  mankind! 

Men.  Fie,  fie,  fie  1                              \E*ewU 

Vol  Ay,  fool:  is  that  a  shame?— Note  but 

this  fool  :— 

Was  not  a  man  my  father?    Hadst  thou  fox- 

ship 

SoBNB   III.— if   Highway  between  Rome  and 

To  Vanish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome 

Antium. 

Than  thou  hast  spoken  words? 

Sie.            0  blessed  heavens  I 

Enter  a  Roman  and  a  Voice,  meeting. 

VoL  More  noble  blows  than  ever  thou  wise 

Rom.  I  know  you  well,  sir,  and  you  know 

words; 

me :  your  name,  I  think,  ia  Adrian. 
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Vole,  It  is  ao,  sir :  truly,  I  have  forgot  you. 

Botm,  I  am  a  Eoman;  and  my  services  are, 
as  yoo  axe,  against  them.    Know  you  me  yet? 

Fofc.  Nicanor?— No. 

Bomu  The  same,  sir. 

Vole.  Yon  had  more  beard  when  I  last  saw 
yoQ ;  hut  your  favour  is  well  appeared  by  your 
tongue.  What's  the  news  in  Rome?  I  have  a 
note  from  the  Volcian  state  to  find  you  out 
there :  you  have  well  saved  me  a  day's  jour- 
ney. 

Roa^  There  hath  been  in  Rome  strange  insur- 
rection: the  people  against  the  senators,  patri- 
dana,  and  nobles. 

Vole.  Hath  been !  Is  it  ended,  then  ?  Our 
itaie  thinks  not  so :  they  are  in  a  most  warlike 
preparation,  and  hope  to  come  upon  them  in  the 
beat  of  their  division. 

Bom,  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a 
■mII  thing  would  make  it  flame  again.     For 
the  nobles  receive  so  to  heart  the  banishment 
of  that  worthy  Coriolanus,   that  they  are  in 
s  ripe  aptness   to   take  all   power  from   the 
people,    and    to    pluck   from  them    their  tri- 
bones  lor  ever.    This  lies  glowing,  I  can  tell 
jftn,  and  is  almost  mature  for  the  violent  break- 
iag  ooL 
Vok,  Cori<danus  banished? 
J2osk  Banished,  sir. 
ro2e.  You  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelli- 

{nee,  Nicanor. 
Ahr.  The  day  serves  well  for  them  now.    I 

\m  heard  it  said,  the  fittest  tune  to  corrupt  a 

■tts  wife  is  when  she's  fallen  out  with  her 

Uand.     Your   noble    Tullus    Aufidius   will 

appear  well  in  theae  ware;   hia  great  opposer, 

Coriolanus,  being   now  in  no  request  of  his 


Vok,  He  cannot  choose.  I  am  most  fortunate 
tbas  accidentally  to  encounter  you  :  you  have 
ended  my  business,  and  I  will  merrily  accom- 
pany you  home. 

iZon.  I  shall,  between  this  and  supper,  tell 
yon  moet  strange  things  from  Rome ;  all  tending 
to  the  good  of  their  adversaries.  Have  you  an 
army  ready,  aay  you  ? 

Vdt,  A  moat  royal  one :  the  centurions  and 
their  chargea,  distmctly  billeted,  already  in  the 
entertainment,  and  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's 
vaming. 

Bom.  I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness, 
iad  am  the  man,  I  think,  that  shall  aet  them  in 
iveaeat  action.  So,  sir,  heartily  well  met,  and 
SMot  glad  of  your  company. 

^ofe.  Yon  take  my  part  from  me,  sir :  I  have 
the  Qwt  canae  to  be  glad  of  yours. 
^^  WeQ,  let  OB  go  together.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  IV.-*Antium.   B^ore  Aufidiub's  Houie, 

Enter  Coriolanus,  in  mean  apparel,  disguised 
andtnujffied. 

Cor,  A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium. — City, 
T  is  I  that  made  thy  widows :  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices,  'fore  my  wars, 
Have  I  heard  groan  and  drop :  then  know  me 

not; 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with 
stones. 

Enter  a  Citizen. 
In  puny  battle  slay  me. — Save  you,  sir. 

Cit.  And  you. 

Cor.  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will, 

Where  great  Aufidius  lies.     Is  he  in  Antium  ? 

CU.  He  is,  and  feasts  the  nobles  of  the  state 
At  his  house  this  night. 

Cor,  Which  is  his  house,  'beseech  you? 

CU,  This,  here  before  you. 

Cor,  Tliank  you,  sir :  farewell.  [Emt  Citizen. 
O  world,  thy  slippery  turns !     Friends  now  fast 

sworn, 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart, 
Whosehours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and  exercise. 
Are  still  together,  who  twin,  aa  'twere,  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour, 
On  a  dissention  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity :  so  flellest  foes, 
Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broke  their 

sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance, 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear 

friends. 
And  interjoin  their  issues.     So  with  me : 
My  birth-place  hate  I,  and  my  love 's  upon 
This  enemy  town. — I  'U  enter :  if  he  slay  me, 
He  does  fair  justice :  if  he  give  me  way, 
I'  11  do  his  country  service.  [Exit, 


Scene  V.— 7%e  same.     A  Hail  in  Aopidius's 
House. 

Music  within.    Enter  a  Servant 
1st  Serv.  Wine,  wme,  wine!    What  service  is 
here  I 
I  thmk  our  fellows  are  asleep.  [Exit. 

Enter  another  Servant. 
2nd  Serv.  Where's  Cotus?  my  master  calls 
for  him.— Cotus  I  lExU, 

Enter  Coriolanus. 
Cor.  A  goodly  house.   The  feast  smells  well ; 
but  I 
Appear  not  like  a  guest 
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Be-enter  the  first  Senrant. 

Ist  Serv»  What  would  you  have,  friend?  whence 
are  you  ?  Here 's  no  place  for  you :  pray  go  to 
the  door. 

Cor.  I  have  deserved  no  better  entertainmenty 
In  being  Coriolanus. 

Be-^nter  second  Servant 

2nd  Serv,  Whence  are  you,  sir?  Has  the  porter 
his  eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  entrance  to 
such  companions  ?  pray  get  you  out. 

Cor,  Away! 

2nd  Sero,  **  Away ! " — Get  you  away. 

Cor,  Now  thou  art  troublesome. 

2nd Serv.  Are  you  so  brave?  I'll  have  you 
talked  with  anon. 

Enter  a  third  Servant.     The  first  meets  him, 

3rd  Serv.  What  fellow 's  this  ? 

1st  Serv.  A  strange  one  as  ever  I  looked  on . 
I  cannot  get  him  out  o*the  house.  Pr'ythee 
call  my  master  to  him. 

3rd  Serv,  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow  ? 
Pray  you  avoid  the  house, 

Cor.  Let  me  but  stand :  I  will  not  hurt  yout' 
hearth. 

SrdServ,  What  are  you? 

Cor.  A  gentleman. 

Srd  Serv,  A  marvellous  poor  one. 

Cor.  True,  so  I  am. 

Srd  Serv,  Pray  you,  poor  gentleman,  take  up 
some  other  station:  here's  no  place  for  you. 
Pray  yon  avoid :  come. 

Cor.  Follow  your  function,  go!  and  batten 
on  cold  bits.  IPtuhes  him  away, 

3rd  Serv.  What,  will  you  not?— Pr'ythee  tell 
my  master  what  a  strange  guest  he  has  here. 

2nd  Serv.  And  I  shall.  [Exit. 

Srd  Serv.  Where  dwellest  thou? 

Cor.  Under  the  canopy. 

Srd  Serv.  Under  the  canopy  ? 

Cor.  Ay. 

SrdServ.  Where's  that? 

Cor.  r  the  city  of  kites  and  crows. 

SrdServ.  Tthe  city  of  kites  and  crows? — 
What  an  ass  it  is! — ^Then  thou  dwellest  with 
daws  too? 

Cor,  No,  I  serve  not  thy  master. 

Srd  Serv,  How,  sir !  do  you  meddle  with  my 
master? 

Cor.  Ay,  'tis  an  honester  service  than  to 
meddle  with  thy  mistress. — ^Thou  prat'st  and 
prat'st:  serve  with  thy  trencher:  hence! 

\_Beate  him  away. 

Enter  AvriDWB  and  the  second  Servant, 
if  Iff.  Where  is  this  fellow? 


2nd  Serv,  Here,  sir.    I 'd  have  beaten  him  like 
a  dog,  but  for  disturbing  the  lords  within. 

jiuf.    Whence  com'st  thou?    what  wouldsk 
thou?  Thy  name?— 
Why  speak'st  not?  Speak,  man :  what 's  thy  name? 

Cor.  If,  Tullus,  lUnmufflmg. 

Not  yet  thou  know'st  me,  and  seeing  me  dost  not 
Think  me  for  the  man  I  am,  necessity 
Commands  me  name  myself. 

J^^f.  Whatis  thy  name?        [Servants  r«<ir«. 

Cor.  A  name  unmusical  to  the  Voldans'  esn, 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine. 

Auf.  Say,  what's  thy  name? 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in 't :  though  thy  tackle's  torn, 
Thou  shew'st  a  noble  vessel.   What 's  thy  name  ? 

Cor.  Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown. — Know'st  thou 
me  yet? 

Juf.  I  know  thee  not :  thy  name? 

Cor.  My  name  is  Caius  Mareius,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Voices, 
Great  hurt  and  mischief:  thereto  witness  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus.  The  painful  service, 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname  :  a  good  memory. 
And  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 
Which  thou  shouldst  bear  me ! — Only  that  name 

remains : 
Tne  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people, 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  devoured  the  rest; 
And  suffered  me,  by  the  voice  of  slaves,  to  be 
Whooped  out  of  Rome.     Now,  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth.  Not  out  of  hope 
(Mistake  me  not)  to  save  my  life ;  for  if 
I  had  feared  death,  of  all  the  men  i*  the  world 
I  would  have  'voided  thee :  but  in  mere  spite, 
To  be  fbll  quit  of  those  my  banishers, 
Stand  I  before  thee  here.     Then  if  thou  bast 
A  heart  of  wreak  in  tiiee,  that  will  revenge 
Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those 

maims 
Of  shame  seen  through  thy  country,  speed  thee 

straight. 
And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn :  so  use  it 
That  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 
As  benefits  to  thee :  for  I  will  fight 
Against  my  cankered  country  with  the  spleen 
Of  all  the  under  fiends.     But  if  so  be 
Thou  dar'st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more 

fortunes 
Thou  art  tired,  then,  in  a  word,  I  also  am 
Longer  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 
My  throat  to  thee  and  to  thy  ancient  malice: 
Which  not  to  cut  would  shew  thee  but  a  fool. 
Since  I  have  ever  followed  thee  with  hate, 
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ihwn   tuns   of   blood    out   of  thy    country's 

breast, 
And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  sbame,  unless 
It  be  to  do  thee  service, 
in/.  O  Marcius,  Marcius ! 

Eieh  word  thou  hast  spoke  bath  weeded  from  my 

heart 
A  root  of  ancient  enry.     If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yon  cloud  speak  divine  things,  and 

■ay. 
"TU  true,"  I  *d  not  believe  them  more  than 

thee, 
AU-noble  Marcius. — Let  me  twine 
Mine  anns  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 
And  seared  the  moon  with  splinters  1     Here  I 

clip 
The  anvil  of  my  sword ;  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love 
As  ever,  in  ambitious  strength,  I  did 
Contend   against    thy    valour.       Know    thou 

first, 
I  lored  the  maid  I  married ;  never  man 
Sighed  tnier   breath:    but   that    I    see    thee 

here, 
TWa  nohle    thing  I     more    danees    my    rapt 

heart 
Thtt  Then  1  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
tt^e  my  threshold.    Why,  thou  Mars  I  I  tell 

thee 
^(We  ft  power  on  foot;  and  I  had  a  purpose 
^lore  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn, 
Or  ht  mine  arm  for 't     Thou  hast  beat  me 

out 
^rdre  leveral  ttmee,  and  I  have  nightly  since 
^t  of  encounters  *twixt  thyself  and  me: 
^t  hire  been  down  together  in  my  sleep, 
InbaeUiBg  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat, 
And  viked  half  dead  with  nothing.      Worthy 

Marcius, 
R>d  ve  no  quarrel  else  to  Rome  but  that 
>  ^00  lit  thence  banished,  we  would  muster  all 
I  FnHD  twelve  to  seventy ;  and,  pouring  war 
Isto  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 
^ke  a  bold  flood  o'erbeat.     O  come,  go  in, 
•^id  take  our  friendly  senators  by  the  hands; 
^0  are  now  here  taking  their  leaves  of  me, 
^  am  prepared  against  your  territories, 
^3ough  not  for  Rome  iteelf. 
Cw.         You  bless  me,  gods ! 
^vf.  Therefore,  most  absolute  sir,  if  thou  wilt 
have 
Tl»  leading  of  thy  own  revenges,  take 
T^e  one  half  of  my  commission ;  and  set  down, 
Aihejtthott  art  experienced  (since  thou  know'st 
%  wuntry'a  strength  and  weakness),  thine  own 
ways; 


Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote, 
To  fright  them  ere  destroy.     But  come  in : 
Let  me  commend  thee  first  to  those  that  shall 
Say   "  Yea"  to  thy  desires.     A  thousand  wel- 
comes ! 
And  more  a  friend  than  e*er  an  enemy  : 
Yet,  Marcius,  that  waa  much.    Your  hand :  most 
welcome ! 

Exeunt  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius. 

\9tServ,  {<idvanc%ng'\.  Here  's  a  strange  alte- 
ration ! 

2nd  Serv.    By  my  hand,  I  had  thought  to 
have  strucken  him  with  a  cudgel ;  and  yet  my 
mind  gave  me  his  clothes  made  a  false  report  of 
hinu 

1st  Serv,  What  an  arm  he  has !  He  turned 
me  about  with  his  finger  and  thumb  as  one 
would  set  up  a  top. 

2nd  Serv.  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  face  that 
there  was  something  in  him:  he  had,  sir,  a 
kind  of  face,  methought, — I  cannot  tell  how  to 
term  it 

.Is^  Serv.  He  had  so :  looking,  as  it  were,— 
'Would  I  were  hanged  but  I  thought  there  was 
more  in  him  than  I  could  think. 

2nd  Serv.  So  did  I,  I  '11  be  sworn  he  is  simply 
the  rarest  man  i'  the  world. 

Is^  Serv,  I  think  he  is ;  but  a  greater  soldier 
than  he  you  wot  one. 

2nd  Serv.  Who ;  my  master  ? 

let  Serv.  Nay,  it 's  no  matter  for  that. 

2nd  Serv.  Worth  six  of  him. 

Ut  Servy  Nay,  not  so  neither :  but  I  take  him 
to  be  the  greater  soldier. 

2nd  Serv.  'Faith,  look  you,  one  cannot  tell 
how  to  say  that :  for  the  defence  of  a  town,  our 
general  is  excellent. 

let  Serv.  Ay,  and  for  an  assault  too. 

Se-^nter  third  Servant 

Zrd  Serv.  O  slaves,  I  can  tell  you  news :  news, 
you  rascals ! 

letS^.  )    ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ij^jy  igj,3  partake. 

2nd  Serv. ) 

Zrd  Serv.  I  would  not  be  a  Roman,  of  all 
nations : 
I  had  as  lieve  be  a  condemned  man. 

letS^.  1    ^jjerefo^e?  wherefore? 

2ndServ.y 

Zrd  Serv.  Why,  here  's  he  that  was  wont  to 
thwack  our  general  ;—Caiu8  Marcius. 

1st  Serv.  Why  do  you  say,  thwack  our  general  ? 

Zrd  Serv.  I  do  not  say,  thwack  our  general : 
but  he  was  always  good  enough  for  him. 

2nd  Serv.  Come,  we  are  fellows  and  friends  :— 
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he  was  ever  too  hard  for  him :  I  have  heard  him 
say  80  himself. 

Ut  Serv,  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to 
say  the  truth  on 't :  hefore  Corioli  he  scotched 
him  and  notched  him  like  a  carbonado. 

2nd  Serv.  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given, 
he  might  have  broiled  and  eaten  him  too. 

1st  Serv.  But  more  of  thy  news? 

3rd  Serv,  Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within 
as  if  he  were  son  and  heir  to  Man :  set  at  upper 
end  o*  the  table :  no  question  asked  him  by  any 
of  the  senators  but  they  stand  bald  before  him. 
Our  general  himself  makes  a  mistress  of  him ; 
sanctifies  himself  with 's  hand,  and  turns  up  the 
white  o'  the  eye  to  his  discourse.  But  the  bottom 
of  the  news  ii,  our  general  ii  cut  i'  the  middle, 
and  but  one  half  of  what  he  was  yesterday :  for 
the  other  has  half,  by  the  entreaty  and  grant  of 
the  whole  table.  He  'U  go,  he  says,  and  sowle  the 
porter  of  Rome  gates  by  the  ears :  he  will  mow 
down  all  before  him,  and  leave  his  passage  polled. 

2nd  Serv.  And  he 's  as  like  to  do 't  as  any  man 
1  can  imagine. 

3rd  Serv.  Do  *tr  he  will  do 't  For  look  you, 
sir,  he  has  as  many  friends  as  enemies :  which 
friends,  sir  (as  it  were),  durst  not  (look  you,  sir) 
shew  themselves  (as  we  term  it)  his  friends  whilst 
he 's  in  directitude. 

1st  Serv.  Directitude!  what's  that? 

3rd  Serv.  But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  his  crest 
up  again,  and  the  man  in  blood,  they  will  out  of 
their  burrows  like  conies  after  rain,  and  revel  all 
with  him. 

1st  Serv.  But  when  goes  this  forward? 

3rd  Serv.  To-morrow:  to-day:  presently.  You 
shall  have  the  drum  struck  up  this  afternoon: 
'tis,  as  it  were,  a  parcel  of  their  feast,  and  to  be 
executed  ere  they  wipe  their  lips. 

2nd  Serv.  Why,  then  we  shall  have  a  stimng 
world  again.  This  peace  is  nothing  but  to  rust 
iron,  increase  tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makers. 

1st  Serv.  Let  me  have  war,  say  I :  it  exceeds 
peace  as  far  as  day  does  night:  it's  sprightly, 
waking,  audible,  and  full  of  vent  Peace  is  a 
very  apoplexy,  lethargy ;  mulled,  deaf,  sleepy, 
insensible;  a  getter  of  more  bastard  children 
than  wars  a  destroyer  of  men. 

2nd  Serv.  Tis  so:  and  as  wars,  in  some  sort, 
may  be  said  to  be  a  ravisher,  so  it  cannot  be 
denied  but  peace  is  a  great  maker  of  cuckolds. 

1st  Serv.  Ay,  and  it  makes  men  hate  one 
another. 

3rd  Serv.  Reason ;  because  they  then  less  need 
one  another.  The  wars  for  my  money :  I  hope 
to  see  Romans  as  cheap  as  Volcians.— They  are 
rising,  they  are  rising. 

JIL  In,  in,  in,  in  (  [Exetmt. 


ScBMB  VL^Rome.    J  pMk  Place. 

Enter  Sicivius  and  BauTus. 

Sie.  We  hear  not  of  him,  neither  need  we  fesr 
him: 
His  remedies  are  tame  i'  the  present  peace 
And  quietness  o'the  people,  which  before  | 

Were  in  wild  hurry.  Here  do  we  make  his  friends 
Blush  that  the  world  goes  well :  who  rather  bad 
(Though  they  themselves  did  suffer  by 't)  behold 
Dissentious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly. 

Bra.  We  stood  to't  in  good  time. — ^Is  this 
Meneniusf 

EnUr  MsHBiiius. 
i^ie.   Tii  he,  'tis  he.    O  he  is  grown  most 
kind  of  late.— Hail,  sir! 
Men.  Hail  to  you  both ! 
Sic.  Your  Coriolanus,  sir,  is  not  much  mined 
But  with  his  friends :  the  commonwealth  doth      i 
stand;  ' 

And  so  would  do  were  he  more  angry  at  it  ; 

Men.  All 's  well ;  and  might  have  been  much      { 
better 
If  he  could  have  temporised.  j 

Sic,  Where  is  he,  hear  you? 

Men,  Nay,  I  hear  nothing :  fais  mother  and 
his  wife 
Hear  nothing  firom  him. 

Enter  three  orfomr  Citizens. 

Cit,  The  gods  preserve  you  both  I 

^»e.  Good-e'en,  our  neighbours. 

Bru,  Good-e'en  to  you  all :  good-e'en  to  you 
alL 

let  CU,  Ourselves^  our  wives,  and  children,  oo 
our  knees 
Are  bound  to  pray  for  you  both. 

Sie.  Live  and  thrive  I 

Bru.  Farewell,  kind  neighboun.    We  wished 
Coriolanus 
Had  loved  you  as  we  did*  ' 

Cit.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  I 

Bath  Tri.  Farewell,  farewell  i 

lExemU  Citiseiis. 

Sie,  Thb  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time 
Than  when  these  feUows  ran  about  the  streets, 
Crying  *<  Confusion  1 " 

Bru,  Caius  Marcius  was 

A  worthy  officer  i'  the  war :  but  insolent, 
O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinkiDgi 
Self-loving,— 

^te.  And  affecting  one  sole  throne, 

Without  assistance. 

Men,  I  tbink  not  so. 
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5!e;  We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lamentation, 
If  he  had  gone  forth  consul,  found  it  io. 

JSm.  The  goda  hare  well  prevented  it,  and 
Rome 
Sill  nfe  and  still  without  him. 

Enter  JEMe. 

JSd,  Worthy  tribunes, 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison. 
Reports,  the  Voices  with  two  several  powers 
Are  entered  in  the  Roman  territories. 
And  widi  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
Destroy  what  lies  before  them. 

Afeii.  TisAufidius; 

Who^  hearing  of  our  Marcius'  banishment, 
Thnuta  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world ; 
Which  were  inshelled  when  Marcius  stood  for 

Rome, 
And  durst  not  once  peep  out 

Sk,  Come,  what  talk  you  of  Marcius? 

Bru,  Go  see  this  rumourer  whipped. — It  can- 
not be 
The  Voices  dare  break  with  us. 

Men.  Cannot  be ! 

We  have  record  that  very  well  it  can ; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.    But  reason  with  the  fellow, 
Befisre  yon  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this : 
Lest  you  should  chance  to  whip  your  informa- 
tion, 
And  beat  the  messenger  who  bids  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

fie.  Tell  not  me : 

/bow  this  cannot  be. 

Bru,  Not  possible. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Men,  The  nobles,  in  great  earnestness,  are 
going 
An  to  the  senate-house :  some  news  is  come  in 
That  toms  their  countenances. 

Sk.  T  is  this  slave  :— 

Go  whip  him  'fore  the  people's  eyes :— -his  raising ! 
Nothing  but  his  report ! 

Mat.  Yes,  worthy  sir, 

The  slsTe's  report  is  seconded :  and  more, 
More  fearful,  is  delivered. 

Sk.  What  more  fearful  ? 

Mat,  It  is  spoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths 
(How  probable  I  do  not  know)  that  Marcius, 
Joined  with  Aufidius,  leads  a  power  'gainst  Rome, 
And  fows  revenge  as  spacious  as  between 
Theyoung'stand  oldest  thing. 

^K.  This  is  most  likely! 

^  Raised  only,  that  the  weaker  sort  may 
wish 
^Md  Marcius  home  again. 


Sic.  The  very  trick  on  't 

Men.  This  is  unlikely : 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 
Meet.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  senate. 
A  fearfiil  army,  led  by  Cains  Marcius, 
Associated  with  Aufidius,  rages 
Upon  our  territories ;  and  have  already 
O'erbome  their  way,  consumed  with  fire,  and  took 
What  lay  before  them. 

Enter  Cominius. 

Com.  O,  you  have  made  good  work  1 

Men.  What  news?  what  news? 

Com.  You  have  holp  to  ravish  your  own  daugh- 
ters, and 
To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  pates : 
To  see  your  wives  dishonoured  to  your  noses:— 

Men.  What's  the  news?  what's  the  news? 

Com.  Your  temples  burned  in  theur  cement;  and 
Your  franchises,  whereon  you  stood,  confined 
Into  an  augre's  bore. 

Men.  Pray  now,  yomr  news  ? — 

You  have  made  &ir  work,  I  fear  me. — Pray, 

your  news  ? 
If  Marcius  should  be  joined  with  Volcians^ — 

Com.  If!-- 

He  is  their  god :  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature, 
That  shapes  man  better :  and  they  follow  him* 
Against  us  brats,  with  no  less  confidence 
Than  bo3rs  pursuing  summer  butterflies. 
Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

Men.  You  have  made  g^ood  work. 

You  and  your  apron-men :  you  that  stood  so  much 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garUck-eaters  I 

Com.  He  '11  shake  your  Rome  about  your  ears. 

Men.  As  Hercules  did  shake  down  mellow  fhut 
You  have  made  fair  work ! 

Bru.  But  is  this  true,  sir? 

Com.  Ay ;  and  you'll  look  pale 

Before  you  find  it  other.     All  the  regions 
Do  smilingly  revolt ;  and  who  resist 
Are  only  mocked  for  valiant  ignorance. 
And  perish  constant  fools.  Who  is 't  can  blame  him? 
Your  enemies  and  his  find  something  in  him. 

Men.  We  are  all  undone,  unless 
The  noble  man  have  mercy. 

dm.  Who  shall  ask  it? 

The  tribunes  cannot  do 't  for  shame :  the  people 
Deserve  such  pity  of  him  as  the  wolf 
Does  of  the  shepherds : — ^for  his  best  friends,  if  they 
Should  say,  "  Be  good  to  Rome,"  they  charged 
him  even 
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As  those  should  do  that  had  deserved  his  hate, 
And  therein  shewed  like  enemies. 

Men,  'T is  true: 

If  he  were  patting  to  my  house  the  hrand 
That  should  consume  it,  I  have  not  the  face 
To  say,  "Beseech  you,  cease."— You  have  made 

fair  hands, 
You  and  your  crafts :  you  have  crafted  fair  I 

Com,  You  have  brought 

A  trembling  upon  Rome  such  as  was  never 
So  incapable  of  help. 

Tri,  Say  not,  we  brought  it. 

Men,  How  I  Was  it  we  ?  We  loved  him ;  but, 
like  beasts 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  way  to  your  clusters. 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o  'the  city. 

Com,  But  I  fear 

They  '11  roar  him  in  again.     TuUus  Aufidius, 
The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 
As  if  he  were  hb  officer : — desperation 
Is  all  the  policy,  strength,  and  defence. 
That  Rome  can  make  f^ainst  them. 

Enter  a  Troop  of  Citizens. 

Men,  Here  come  the  clusters. — 

And  is  Aufidius  with  him  ? — ^You  are  they 
That  made  the  air  unwholesome,  when  you  cast 
Your  stinking,  greasy  caps,  in  hooting  at 
Coriolanus'  exile.    Now  he 's  eoming ; 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  soldier's  head 
Which  will  not  prove  a  whip :  as  many  coxcombs 
As  you  threw  caps  up  wiU  he  tumble  down, 
And  pay  you  for  your  voices.     T  is  no  matter : 
If  he  could  bum  us  all  into  one  coal. 
We  have  deserved  it. 

Cit,  'Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news. 

1«t  Cit,  For  mine  own  part, 

When  I  said  "  Banish  him,"  I  said  't  was  pity. 

2nd  Cit,  And  so  did  I. 

Zrd  Cit,  And  so  did  I :  and,  to  say  the  truth, 
so  did  very  many  of  us.  That  we  did,  we  did 
for  the  best :  and  though  we  willingly  consented 
to  his  banishment,  yet  it  was  against  our  will. 

Com,  You  are  goodly  things,  you  voices ! 

Men,  You  have  made 

Good  work,  you  and  your  cry ! — Shall  us  to  the 
Capitol? 

Com,  O,  ay :  what  else  ? 

{^Exeunt  Cominius  and  Mbnenius. 

Sic,  Go,  masters,  get  you  home :  be  not  dis- 
mayed : 
These  are  a  side  that  would  be  glad  to  have 
This  true  which  they  so  seem  to  fear.    Go  home, 
And  shew  no  sign  of  fear. 

1st  at.  The  gods  be  good  to  us!  Come, 
masters,  let 's  home.  I  ever  said  we  were  i'  the 
wrong  when  vr\  banished  him. 


2nd  Cit.  So  did  we  all.    But  come,  let 's  home. 
[ExemU  Citizens. 
Bru,  I  do  not  like  this  news. 
Sic,  Nor  I. 

Bru.  Let 's  to  the  CapitoL^'Would  half  my 
wealth 
Would  buy  this  for  a  lie ! 
Sic,  Pray  lei  us  go.  [  Exeunt, 


Scene  VII. — A  Camp;  at  a  small  distance  from 
Rome. 

Enter  Aufidius  and  his  Lieutenant 

yiuf.  Do  they  still  fly  to  the  Roman? 

Lieu,  I  do  not  know  what  witchcraft's  in  him  i 
but 
Your  soldiers  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat, 
Their  talk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end; 
And  you  are  darkened  in  this  action,  sir, 
Even  by  your  own. 

yiuf,  I  cannot  help  it  now ; 

Unless,  by  using  means,  I  lame  the  foot 
Of  our  design.    He  bears  himself  more  proudlifr, 
Even  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would 
When  first  I  did  embrace  him.     Yet  his  nature 
In  that 's  no  changeling;  and  I  must  excuse 
What  cannot  be  amended. 

Lieu.  Yet  I  wish,  sir 

(I  mean  for  your  particular),  you  had  not 
Joined  in  commission  with  him :  but  either 
Had  borne  the  action  of  yourself,  or  else 
To  him  had  left  it  solely. 

Airf,  I  understand  thee  well :  and  be  thou  sure, 
When  he  shall  come  to  his  account,  he  knows  not 
What  I  can  urge  against  him.  Although  it  seems, 
And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent 
To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly, 
A.nd  shews  good  husbandry  for  the  Volcian  state; 
Fights  dragon-like,  and  does  achieve  as  soon 
As  draw  his  sword :  yet  he  hath  left  undone 
That  which  shall  breaJL  his  neck,  or  hasard  mine, 
When'er  we  come  to  our  account 

Lieu,  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  think  you  he  11  carry 
Rome? 

Auf,  All  places  yield  to  him  ere  he  sits  down ; 
And  the  nobility  of  Rome  are  his  : 
The  senators  and  patricians  love  him  too : 
The  tribunes  are  no  soldiers ;  and  their  pe(^l0 
Will  be  as  rash  in  the  repeal  as  hasty 
To  expel  him  thence.     I  think  he  '11  be  to  Rome 
As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature. — First  he  was 
A  noble  servant  to  them ;  but  he  could  not 
Carry  his  honours  even.     Whether  'twas  pride, 
Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
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Hie  lutppj  man :  whether  defect  of  judgment, 
To  TaII  in  the  dispoting  of  those  chances 
Which  he  was  lord  of:  or  whether  nature 
Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing, — not  movmg 
From  the  casque  to  the  cushion,  hut  commanding 

peace 
Eren  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  controlled  the  war : — but  one  of  these 
(As  he  hath  spices  of  them  all,  not  all, 
For  I   dare    so    far    free    him)     made    him 

feared; 
So  hated,   and  ao  banished,      ^t  he  has  a 

mant 


To  choke  it  in  the  utterance.    So  our  virtues 

Lie  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time : 

And  power,  luito  itself  most  commendable, 

Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  chair 

To  extol  what  it  hath  done. 

One  fire  drives  out  one  fire;    one    nail,   one 

nail: 
Rights  by  rights  fouler,  strength  by  strengths, 

do  fail. 
Come,  let 's    away. — When,   Caius,    Rome    is 

thine, 
Thou  art  poor'st  of  all :  then  shortly  art  thou 

mine.  {^£x&ufU. 


^ycs^^^:^f)gg*^\^/^9s^ 


ACT  V. 


ScEKE  1. — Rome.    A  public  Place. 


^  MiNBMiua»  CoiiiNius,  SiciNiuS)  Brutus, 
and  others. 

I     ib.  No,  I  '11  not  go :  you  hear  what  he  hath 
said 
^b  was  sometime  his  general ;  who  loved 

him 
h  a  most    dear    particular.      He   called  mc 

father : 
Bat  what   o*  that? — Oo,    you    that    banished 

him, 
A  m3e  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  knee 
^e  way  into  bis  mercy.     Nay,  if  he  coyed 
To  hear  Cominius  speak,  I  '11  keep  at  home« 
Oonu  He  would  not  seem  to  know  me. 
Men,  Do  you  hear  ? 

Ccsi,  Tet  one  time  he  did  call  me  by  my 
name. 
1  urged  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops 
'^t  we  have  bled  together.    Coriolanus 
He  would  not  answer  to :  forbad  all  names : 
He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless, 
rai  he  had   forged    himself    a    name    i'  the 

fire 
Of  burning  Rome, 

Mtn,       Why,  so ;  you  have  made  good  work : 
-^  ^r  of  tribunes  that  have  racked  for  Rome, 
To  make  coals  cheap.     A  noble  memory  I 


Com.   I  minded    him    how  royal    't  was  to 
pardon 
When  it  was  less  expected :  he  replied, 
It  was  a  base  petition  of  a  state 
To  one  whom  they  had  punished. 

Men.  Very  well  i 

Could  he  say  less  ? 

Com.  I  ofiered  to  awaken  his  regard 
For  his  private  friends^      His    answer  to  me 

was, 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome,  musty  chaff:  he  said  'twas  folly» 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two,  to  leave  unbumt. 
And  still  to  nose  the  offence. 

Men,  For  one  poor  grain  or  two  ? 

I   am    one    of   those :    his    mother,   wife,    his 

child) 
And  this  brave  fellow  too,  we  are  the  grains : 
You  are  the  musty  chaff:  and  you  are  smelt 
Above  the  moon*    We  must  be  burnt  for  you. 
Sic.  Nay,  pray  be  patient :  if  you  refuse  your 
aid 
In  this  so  never-heeded  help,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  with  our  distress.     But    sure,    if 

yo\i 
Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  jrood 

tongue. 
More  than  the  instant  army  we  can  mak^ 
Might  stop  our  pountryman. 

Men.  No ;  I  '11  not  meddle. 
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Ste,  I  pray  you,  go  to  him. 

Men.  WhaJt  should  I  do  t 

Bm.  Only  make  trial  what  your  love  can  do 
For  Rome,  towards  Marciua. 

Men,  Well,  and  say  that  Mardus 

Return  me,  as  Cominius  is  returned, 
Unheard:  what  then? — 
But  as  a  discontented  friend,  grief-shot 
With  his  unkindness :  say 't  be  so  ? 

Sie,  Yet  your  good  will 

Must  have  that  thanks  from  Rome  after  the  mea- 
sure 
As  you  intended  well. 

Men,  I  'U  undertake  it : 

I  think  he  11  hear  me  : — yet  to  bite  his  lip 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me. — 
He  was  not  taken  well ;  he  had  not  dined : 
The  veins  unfilled,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning ;  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive :  but  when  we  have  stuffed 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  our  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  aouls 
Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts.     Therefore  I  'U 

watch  him 
mi  he  be  dieted  to  my  request. 
And  then  I  '11  set  upon  him. 

jBrti.  You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness. 
And  cannot  lose  yotur  way. 

Men,  Good  faith,  1 11  prove  him, 

Speed  how  it  will.  I  shall  ere  long  have  knowledge 
Of  my  success.  \_Exit, 

Cam,  He  '11  never  hear  liim. 

Sic,  Not? 

Com,  I  tell  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold ;  his  eye 
Red  as  't  would  bum  Rome ;  and  his  injury 
The  gaoler  to  his  pity.     I  kneeled  before  him : 
T  was  very  faintly  he  said,  "  Rise :"  dismissed  me 
Thus,  withhii  speechless  hand.  What  he  would  do. 
He  sent  in  writing  after  me :  what  he  would  not, 
Bound  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  his  conditions. 
So  that  all  hope  is  vain, 
Unless  his  noble  mother  and  his  wife ; 
Who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him 
For  mercy  to  his  country.  Therefore,  let 's  hence. 
And  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on. 

^Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — An  advanced  Poet  of  the  Fdcian  Camp 
before  Rome.     ITie  Guard  at  their  stalione. 

Enter  to  them  Menenius. 

let  Chta,  Stay :  whence  are  you  ? 
2nd  Qua.  Stand,  and  go  back. 

Men,  You  guard  like  men ;  't  is  well :  but,  by 
your  leave, 
I  am  an  officer  of  state,  and  come 


To  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

\st  Qua,  From  whence  f 

Men,  From  Rome. 

\wt  Gua,  You  may  not  pass ;  you  must  return : 
our  general 
Will  no  more  hear  from  thence. 

2fui  Gua,  You  '11  see  your  Rome  embraced 
with  fire,  before 
You  '11  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

Men,  Good  my  friends, 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  firiends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks 
My  name  hath  touched  your  ears :— it  is  Mene- 
nius. 

let  Gua,  Be  It  so ;  go  back :  the  virtue  of  your 


Is  not  here  passable. 

Men,  I  tell  thee,  fellow. 

Thy  general  is  my  lover :  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  ftune  unparalleled ;  haply  amplified : 
For  I  have  ever  verified  my  friends 
(Of  whom  he 's  chief)  with  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer :  nay,  sometimes, 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw;  and  in  his  praise 
Have  almost  stamped  the  leasing.     Therefore, 

fellow, 
I  must  have  leave  to  pass. 

let  Gua,  Faith,  sir,  if  you  had  told  as  many 
lies  in  his  behalf  as  you  have  uttered  words  in 
your  own,  you  should  not  pass  here :  no,  though 
it  were  as  virtuous  to  lie  as  to  live  chastely. 
Therefore,  go  back. 

Men,  Fr'ythee,  fellow,  remember  my  name 
is  Menenius,  always  factionary  on  the  party  of 
your  general. 

2nd  Gua,  Howsoever  you  have  been  his  liar 
(as  you  say  you  have),  I  am  one  that,  telling  true 
under  him,  must  say,  you  cannot  pass.  There- 
fore, go  back. 

Men,  Has  he  dined,  canst  thou  tell?  for  I 
would  not  speak  with  him  till  after  dinner. 

\»t  Gua,  You  are  a  Roman,  are  you? 

Men,  I  am  as  thy  general  is. 

Ut  Gua,  Then  you  should  hate  Rome,  as  he 
does.  Can  you,  when  you  have  pushed  out  your 
gates  the  very  defender  of  them,  and  in  a  violent 
popular  ignorance  given  your  enemy  your  shield, 
think  to  firont  his  revenges  with  the  easy  groans 
of  old  women,  the  virginal  palms  of  your  daugh- 
ters, or  with  the  palsied  intercession  of  such  s 
decayed  dotant  as  you  seem  to  bef  Can  you 
think  to  blow  out  the  intended  fire  your  city  is 
ready  to  flame  in,  with  such  weak  breath  as  this? 
No,  you  are  deceived :  therefore,  back  to  Rome, 
j   and  prepare  for  your  execution :  you  are  ccur 
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demned:  our  general  lias  twom  you  out  of  re- 
priere  and  pardon. 

MoL  Sirrah,  if  thy  captain  knew  I  were  here, 
he  would  use  me  with  estimation. 

2nd  Qua.  Come,  my  captain  knows  you  not. 

Men,  I  mean,  thy  general. 

\H  Gua,  My  general  cares  not  for  you.  Back, 
1  s>7i  go ;  lest  I  let  forth  your  half  pint  of  blood. 
Back :— that 's  the  utmost  of  your  having.  Back ! 

Men.  Nay,  hut  fellow,  fellow,— 

Enter  CoaioLAMus  and  AuriDius. 

Cor.  What's  the  matter? 

Men,  Now,  you  companion,  I  '11  say  an  ei^ 
rand  for  you :  you  shall  know  now  that  I  am  in 
Mtiination:  you  shall  perceive  that  a  Jack 
gnardant  cannot  office  me  from  my  son  Corio^ 
lanos.  Guess  hut  by  my  entertainment  with  him 
if  thou  standst  not  i'tiie  state  of  hanging,  or 
of  some  death  more  long  in  spectatorship  and 
cmeQer  in  suffering.  Behold  now  presently, 
and  swoon  for  what 's  to  come  upon  thee. — ^The 
glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly  synod  about  thy  par> 
ticolar  prosperity,  and  love  thee  no  worse  tiian 
thy  old  &ther  Blenenius  does  t  O,  my  son,  my 
ion!  thou  art  preparing  fire  for  us:  look  thee, 
here 's  water  to  quench  it.  I  was  hardly  moved 
to  come  to  thee:  but  being  assured  none  but 
myself  could  move  thee,  I  have  been  blown  out 
of  your  gates  with  sighs :  and  conjure  thee  to 
pirdon  Rome  and  thy  petitionary  countrymen. 
The  good  gods  assuage  thy  wrath,  and  turn  the 
<lregs  of  it  upon  this  varlet  here : — this,  who  like 
a  block  hath  denied  my  access  to  tiiee. 

Cor,  Away  I 

Men,  How  !  away  f 

Cor.  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not.     My 
afiairs 
Are  servanted  to  others :  though  I  owe 
My  revenge  properly,  my  remission  lies 
In  Voldan  breasts.  That  we  have  been  familiar, 
Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison,  rather 
Than  pity  note  how  much. — Therefore,  be  gone : 
Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger  than 
Your  gates  against  my  force.  Yet,  for  I  loved  tiiee, 
Take  this  along :  I  writ  it  for  thy  sake, 

[Qivee  a  Utter, 
And  wo«ild  have  sent  it.  Another  word,  Menenius, 
I  will  not  hear  thee  speak. — This  man,  Aufidius, 
Was  my  beloved  m  Rome :  yet  thou  behold'st — 

Atf,  Tou  keep  a  constant  temper. 

\Exeunt  Coeiolamus  and  Advidius. 

\tt  Qua,  Now,  sur,  is  your  name  Menenius  f 

^Md  Qua,  Tis  a  spell,  you  see,  of  much  power. 
Ton  know  tiie  way  home  again. 

\et  Qua.  Do  you  hear  how  we  are  shent  for 
keeping  your  greatness  back? 


2nd  Qua,  What  cause  do  you  think  I  have 
to  swoon? 

Men,  I  neither  care  for  the  world  nor  your 
general:  for  such  things  as  you,  I  can  scarce 
think  there 's  any,  you  are  so  slight  He  that 
hath  a  will  to  die  by  himself,  fears  it  not  from 
anodier:  let  your  general  do  his  worst.  For 
you,  be  that  you  are  long,  and  your  misery  in- 
crease with  your  age  I  I  say  to  you,  as  I  was 
said  to,  <<Awayr  [£xtt. 

let  Chta,  A  noble  fellow,  T  warrant  him. 

2nd  Qua,  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  general : 
he  is  the  rock,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken. 

lExeunt. 


Scene  III.— 7%«  Tent  of  Coeiolamus. 

Enter  Coeiolamus,  Adfidids,  and  othert. 

Cor.  We  win  before  the  walls  of  Rome  to* 
morrow 
Set  down  our  host — My  partner  in  this  action, 
Tou  must  report  to  the  Volcian  lords  how  plainly 
I  have  borne  this  business. 

Jttf,  Only  their  ends 

Tou  have  respected :  stopped  your  ears  against 
The  general  suit  of  Rome :  never  admitted 
A  private  whisper ;  no,  not  with  such  friends 
That  thought  them  sure  of  you. 

Cor,  This  last  old  man. 

Whom  with  a  cracked  heart  I  have  sent  to  Rome, 
Loved  me  above  the  measure  of  a  fatiier : 
Nay,  godded  me,  indeed.    Their  latest  refuge 
Was  to  send  him :  for  whose  old  love  I  have 
(Though  I  shewed  sourly  to  him)  once  more 

offered 
The  first  conditions  which  they  did  refdse, 
And  cannot  now  accept ;  to  grace  him  only. 
That  thought  he  could  do  more  :  a  very  little 
I  have  yielded,  too.     Fresh  embassies  and  suits. 
Nor  from  the  state  nor  private  friends,  hereafter 
Will  I  lend  ear  to.^Ha!  what  shout  is  this? 

[Shout  wilhin. 
Shall  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  vow 
In  the  same  time  't  is  made  ?  I  will  not — 

Enter,  in  mourning  htAits,  Viroilia;  Volumiiia, 
leading  young  Maecius;  Yalbeia,  and  At- 
tendants. 

My  wife  comes  foremost :  then  the  honoured  mould 
Wherein  this  trunk  was  framed;  and  in  her  hand 
The  grandchild  to  her  blood.  But  out,  affection  I 
Ail  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break  I 
Let  it  be  virtuous  to  be  obstinate.^ 
What  is  that  curtesy  worth ;  or  those  dove's  eyes, 
Which  can  make  gods  forsworn  T— I  melt,  and 
am  not 
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Of  stronger  earth  than  others. — ^My  mother  bows : 

As  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should 

In  supplication  nod !  and  my  young  boy 

Hath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 

Great  nature  cries,  "  Deny  not." — Let  the  Voices 

Plough  Rome  and  harrow  Italy :  I  'U  never 

Be  such  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct ;  but  stand 

As  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself, 

And  knew  no  other  kin. 

Fir.  My  lord  and  husband ! 

Cor.  These  eyes  are  not  the  same  I  wore  in 
Rome. 

Vir.  The  sorrow  that  delivers  us  thus  changed 
Makes  you  think  so. 

Cor.  Like  a  dull  actor  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  I  am  out, 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace. — Best  of  my  flesh, 
Forgive  my  tyranny ;  but  do  not  say, 
For  that,  "  Forgive  our  Romans."— O,  a  kiss 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge ! 
Now,  by  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  that  kiss 
1  carried  from  thee,  dear,  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgined  it  e'er  since. — ^You  gods !  I  prate. 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted  1    Sink,  my  knee,  i'  the  earth : 
Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  shew 
Than  that  of  common  sons. 

Fol.  O,  stand  up  blessed ! 

Whilst,  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint, 
I  kneel  before  thee ;  and  unproperly 
Shew  duty,  as  mistaken  all  the  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent 

Cor.  What  is  this? 

Your  knees  to  me !  to  your  corrected  son  I 
Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillip  the  stars ;  then  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun : 
Murdering  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work ! 

Fol.  Thou  art  my  warrior : 

I  holp  to  frame  thee.    Do  you  know  this  lady? 

Cor.  The  noble  sister  of  Publicola : 
The  moon  of  Rome  :  chaste  as  the  icicle 
That 's  curded  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian*s  temple.     Dear  Valeria  I 

Fol.  This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yours, 
Which  by  the  interpretation  of  ML  time 
May  shew  like  all  yourself. 

Cor.  The  god  of  soldiers. 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with  nobleness ;  that  thou  mayst 

prove 
To  shame  unvulnerable,  and  stick  i*  the  wars 
Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw, 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee ! 

Foi.  Your  knee,  sirrah. 

Cor.  That 's  my  brave  boy. 


FoL  Even  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  myself 
Are  suitors  to  you. 

Cor.  I  beseech  you,  peace : 

Or  if  you  'd  ask,  remember  this  before, — 
The  things  I  have  forsworn  to  grant,  may  never 
Be  held  by  you  denials.    Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanics.    Tell  me  not 
Wherein  I  seem  unnatural :  desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges,  with 
Your  colder  reasons. 

FoL  Of  no  more,  no  more ! 

You  have  said  you  will  not  grant  us  anything . 
For  we  have  nothing  else  to  ask  but  that 
Which  you  deny  already.     Yet  we  will  ask ; 
That,  if  you  fail  in  our  request,  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hardness :  therefore  hear  us. 

Cor.  Aufidius,  and  you  Voices,  mark:  for  we '11 
Hear  nought  from  Rome  in  private. — Your  re- 
quest? 

Fol.  Should  we  be  silent  and  not  speak,  our 
raiment 
And  state  of  bodies  would  bewray  what  life 
We  have  led  since  thy  exile.    Think  with  thyself 
How  more  unfortimate  than  all  living  women 
Are  we  come  hither :  since  that  thy  sight,  which 

should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  vith 

comforts. 
Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and 

sorrow: 
Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 
The  son,  the  husband,  and  the  faUier,  tearing 
His  country's  bowels  out    And  to  poor  we 
Thine  enmity 's  most  capital :  thou  barr'st  us 
Our  prayers  to  the  gods ;  which  is  a  comfort 
That  all  but  we  enjoy.     For  how  can  we, 
Alas  I  how  can  we  for  our  country  pray, 
Whereto  we  are  bound,  together  with  thy  victory, 
Whereto  we  are  bound?  Alack !  or  we  must  lose 
The  country,  our  dear  nurse ;  or  else  thy  person, 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  must  find 
An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 
Our  wish  which  side  should  win  :  for  either  thou 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  thorough  our  streets,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin, 
And  bear  the  palm  for  having  bravely  shed 
Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.    For  myself,  son, 
I  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune  till 
These  wars  determine :  if  I  cannot  persuade  thee 
Rather  to  shew  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts 
Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 
March  to  assault  thy  country  than  to  tread 
(Trust  to 't,  thou  shalt  not)  on  thy  mother's  womb. 
That  brought  thee  to  this  world. 

Fir.  Ay,  and  on  mine, 
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That  brought  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your  name 
Living  to  time. 

Boy.  He  shall  not  tread  on  me : 

I  '11  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I  *11  fight 

Cor.  Not  of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  be, 
Requires  nor  child  nor  woman's  face  to  see. 
1  hare  sat  too  long.  IBitmff. 

VoL  Nay,  go  not  from  us  thus. 

If  it  were  so  that  our  request  did  tend 
To  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 
The  Voices  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condemn 

««, 
As  poisonous  of  your  honour  :*^no ;  our  suit 
Is  that  you  reconcile  them :  while  the  Voices 
May  say,  *<Thi8  mercy  we  have  shewed;"  the 

Romans, 
'*  This  we  received ;"  and  each  in  ttther  side 
Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  and  cry,  "  Be  blessed 
For  making  up  this  peace  !"~Thou  know'st,  great 

son, 
Iks  end  of  war 's  uncertain :  but  this  certain. 
That  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap  is  such  a  name 
Whose  repetition  will  be  dogged  with  curses ; 
Whose  chronicle  thus  writ :  "  The  man  was  noble, 
But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wiped  it  out ; 
Destroyed  his  country ;  and  his  name  remains 
To  the  ensuing  age  abhorred. "^peak  to  me,  son : 
Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honoiu:. 
To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods ; 
To  tear  with  tliunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'  the  air, 
And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt 
That  should  but  rive  an  oak.  Why  dost  not  speak  ? 
Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 
Still  to  remember  wrongs? — ^Daughter,  speak 

you  : 
He  cares  not  for  your  weeping.   Speak  thou,  boy : 
Perhaps  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  reasons. — There  is  no  man  in  the 

world 
More  bound  to  his  mother ;  yet  here  he  lets  me 

prate 
Like  one  i*  the  stocks !  Thou  hast  never  in  thy  life 
Shewed  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy ; 
When  she  (poor  hen !),  fond  of  no  second  brood, 
Has  clucked  thee  to  the  wars,  and  safely  home, 
Loaden  with  honour.     Say  my  request's  unjust, 
And  spurn  me  back :  but  if  it  be  not  so, 
Thou  art  not  honest ;  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee 
That  thou  restrain*st  fVom  me  the  duty  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs. — ^He  turns  away : 
Down,  ladies ;  let  us  shame  him  with  our  knees. 
To  bis  surname  Coriolanus  'longs  more  pride 
'Hian  pity  to  our  prayers.     Down  :  an  end : 
This  is  the  last     So  we  will  home  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbours. — Nay,  behold  us : 
This  boy,  that  cannot  teH  what  he  would  have, 


But  kneels  and  holds  up  hands  for  fellowship, 
Does  reason  our  petition  with  more  strength 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny  't-~Come,  let  us  go : 
This  fellow  had  a  Volcian  to  his  mother 
His  wife  is  in  Corioli,  and  his  child 
Like  him  by  chance.*— Yet  give  us  our  despatch : 
I  am  hushed  until  our  city  be  afire, 
And  then  I  '11  speak  a  little. 

Car,  O  mother,  mother ! 

[HoU&ng  Volummia  by  the  handtf  iilent. 
What  have  you  done  ?  Behold,  the  heavens  do  ope, 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at    O  my  mother,  mother !     0 1 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome : 
But  for  your  son, — believe  it,  O  believe  it, 
Most  dangerously  you  have  with  him  prevailed, 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.    But  let  it  come. — 
Aufidius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars, 
I  '11  frame  convenient  peace.  Now,  good  Aufidius, 
Were  you  in  my  stead,  would  you  have  heard 
A  moUier  less :  or  granted  less,  Aufidius? 

Juf.  I  was  moved  withal. 

Car,  I  dare  be  sworn  you  were : 

And,  sir,  it  is  no  little  thing  to  make 
Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.    But,  good  sir. 
What  peace  you  '11  make  advise  me.  For  my  part, 
I  '11  not  to  Rome ;  I  '11  back  with  you :  and  pray  you 
Stand  to  me  in  this  cause. — O  mother  I  wife  I 

Awf,  I  am  glad  thou  hast  set  thy  mercy  and 
thy  honour 
At  difference  in  thee :  out  of  that  I  '11  work 
Myself  a  former  fortune.  [Aside, 

[The  Ladies  make  siyru  to  Coriolanus. 

Cor.  Ay,  by-and-by: 

[TV)  VOLUMNIA,  VlRGILIA,  ^C. 

But  we  will  drink  together ;  and  you  shall  bear 
A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we. 
On  like  conditions,  will  have  counter-sealed. 
Come,  enter  with  us.     Ladies,  you  deserve 
To  have  a  temple  built  you :  all  the  swords 
In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms, 
Could  not  have  made  this  peace.  ^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — Rome.     A  public  Place. 

Enter  Menem ivs  and  Sicinius. 

Men.  See  you  yond'  coign  o'  the  Capitol : 
yond'  comer-stone  ? 

Sic.  Why,  what  of  that? 

Men.  If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it 
with  your  little  finger,  there  is  some  hope  the 
ladies  of  Rome,  especially  his  mother,  may  pre- 
vail with  him.  But  I  say  there  is  no  hope 
in 't :  our  throats  are  sentenced,  and  stay  upon 
execution. 
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5ie.  Is't  possible  that  so  short  a  time  can 
alter  the  condition  of  a  man  ? 

Men,  There  is  differency  between  a  grub  and 
a  butterfly;  yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub. 
This  Mardus  is  grown  from  man  to  dragon :  he 
has  wings ;  he 's  more  than  a  creeping  thing. 

Sic,  He  loved  his  mother  dearly. 

Men,  So  did  he  me  :  and  he  no  more  re- 
members his  mother  now  than  an  eight-year-old 
horse.  The  tartness  of  his  face  sours  ripe  grapes : 
when  he  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine,  and 
the  ground  shrinks  before  his  treading:  he  is 
able  to  pierce  a  corslet  with  his  eye ;  talks  like 
a  knell,  and  his  hum  is  a  battery :  he  sits  in  his 
state  as  a  thing  made  for  Alexander :  what  he 
bids  be  done,  is  finbhed  with  his  bidding.  He 
wants  nothing  of  a  god  but  eternity,  and  a 
heaven  to  throne  in. 

Sic,  Yes,  mercy,  if  you  report  him  truly. 

Men,  I  paint  him  in  the  character.  Mark 
what  mercy  his  mother  shall  bring  from  him. 
There  is  no  more  mercy  in  him  than  there  is 
milk  in  a  male  tiger :  that  shall  our  poor  city 
find  :  and  all  this  is  long  of  you. 

Sic,  The  gods  be  good  unto  us ! 

Men,  No,  in  such  a  case  the  gods  will  not  be 
good  unto  us.  When  we  banished  him,  we 
respected  not  them :  and  he  returning  to  break 
our  necks,  they  respect  not  us. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Meee.  Sir,  if  you  'd  save  your  life,  fly  to  your 
house: 
The  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow-tribune, 
And  hale  him  up  and  down :  all  swearing,  if 
The  Roman  ladies  bring  not  comfort  home. 
They  11  give  him  death  by  inches. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Sic.  What's  the  news? 

Meu,  Good  news;  good  news  I — ^The  ladies 
have  prevailed ; 
The  Voices  are  dislodged,  and  Marcius  gone. 
A  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Rome : 
No,  not  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins ! 

Sic  Friend, 

Art  thou  certain  this  is  true  ?  is  it  most  certain  f 

Meu,  As  certain  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire  : 
Where  have  you  lurked,  that  you  make  doubt  of  it  ? 
Ne'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tide. 
As  the  recomforted  through  the  gates.     Why, 
hark  you! 
[Trumpete  and  hauibaye  sounded,  and  drumt 
beaten,  aU  together.  Shouting  also  within. 
The  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries,  and  fifes, 
Tabors,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  Romans, 
Make  the  sun  dance.  Hark  you!  IShouting  again. 


Men,  This  is  good  news : 

I  will  go  meet  the  ladies.    This  Yolumnia 
Is  worth,  of  consuls,  senators,  patricians, 
A  eity  ftill :  of  tribunes  such  as  you, 
A  sea  and  land  iulL  You  have  prayed  weO  to-day : 
This  morning  for  ten  thousand  of  your  throats 
I'd  not  have  given  a  doiL-~Hark  how  they  joy ! 
[^ShouUng  and  suuic. 

Sie,  First,  the  gods  bless  you  for  your  tidings: 
next, 
Accept  my  thankfulness. 

Me$$,  Sir,  we  have  all 

Great  cause  to  give  great  thanks. 

Sie.  They  are  near  the  city  ? 

Meet,  Almost  at  point  to  enter. 

Sie,  We  will  meet  them. 

And  help  the  joy.  IGwg. 

Enter  the  Ladies,  accompanied  bg  Senators,  Patii- 
cians,  and  People.    Theg  paee  over  the  stage, 

let  Sen,  Behold  our  patroness,  the  life  of  Rome !     I 
Call  all  your  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods, 
And  make  triumphant  fires :  strew  flowers  before 

them: 
Unshout  the  noise  that  banished  Marcius: 
Repeal  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother: 
Cry, — Welcome,  ladies,  welcome  I 
AU,  Welcome,  ladies!  welcome  I 
lA  flourish  wUh  drums  and  trumpets. — Eteust. 

ScBMB  V. — ^Antium.    A  public  Place,  | 

Enter  Tullus  Aufidius,  with  Attendants. 

Auf.  Go  tell  the  lords  of  the  city  I  am  here: 
Deliver  them  this  paper :  having  read  it, 
Bid  them  repair  to  the  market-place ;  where  I, 
Even  in  theira  and  in  the  commons'  ears, 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it    Him  I  accuse 
The  city  ports  by  this  hath  entered,  and 
Intends  to  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  with  words.     Despatch. 

lEseunt  Attendants. 

Enter  three  or  four  Conspirators  of  Aufidius'i 
faction. 

Most  welcome ! 

1st  Con,  How  is  it  with  our  general? 

Auf,  Even  so 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoisoned, 
And  with  his  charity  slain. 

2nd  Con.  Most  noble  sir. 

If  you  do  hold  the  same  intent  wherein 
You  wished  us  parties,  we  '11  deliver  you 
Of  your  great  danger. 

Auf,  Sir,  I  cannot  tell : 

We  must  proceed  as  we  do  find  the  people. 
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3r<^Cofi.The  people  will  remain  uncertain  whilst 
Twixt  you  there 's  difference ;  but  the  fall  of  either 
Makes  the  survivor  heir  of  all. 

Anf,  I  know  it : 

And  my  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.  I  raised  him,  and  I  pawned 
Mine  honour  for  his  truth :  who  being  so  height- 
ened, 
He  watered  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  flattery, 
Seducing  so  my  friends :  and  to  this  end 
He  bowed  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  free. 

%rA  Coiu  Sir,  his  stoutness 
When  he  did  stand  for  consul,  which  he  lost 
By  lack  of  stooping, — 

Atj,  "Hiat  I  would  have  spoken  of: — 

Being  banished  for  \  he  came  unto  my  hearth ; 
Presented  to  my  knife  his  throat     I  took  him : 
Made  him  joint  servant  with  me :  gave  him  way 
In  all  his  own  desires ;  nay,  let  him  choose 
Out  of  my  filesy  his  projects  to  accompUsh, 
My  best  and  freshest  men :  served  his  design- 

ments 
In  mine  own  person :  holp  to  reap  the  fame 
Which  he  did  end  all  his ;  and  took  some  pride 
To  do  myself  this  wrong :  till  at  the  last 
1  teemed  his  follower,  not  partner;  and 
He  waged  me  inrith  his  countenance,  as  if 
I  had  been  mercenary. 

U^  Con.  So  he  did,  my  lord : 

The  army  marvelled  at  it     And  in  the  last, 
When  he  had  carried  Rome,  and  that  we  looked 
For  no  less  spoil  than  glory, — 

A\^.  There  was  it: 

For  which  my  sinews  shall  be  stretched  upon  him. 
At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are 
Ai  cheap  as  Ues,  he  sold  the  blood  and  labour 
Of  our  great  action.    Therefore  shall  he  die, 
And  I  '11  rene'w  me  in  his  fall.     But  hark ! 

\DnMim»  and  trumpets  sound,  with  great 
shotUs  of  the  people, 

1st  Con.  Your  native  town  you  entered  like  a 
post, 
And  had  no  ^welcomes  home :  but  he  returns 
Splitting  the  air  with  noise. 

2nd  Con.  And  patient  fools. 

Whose  children  he  hath  slain,  their  base  throats 

tear 
With  giving  him  glory. 

3rd  Con,  Therefore,  at  your  vantage, 

Ere  he  express  himself,  or  move  the  people 
With  what  he  would  say,  let  him  feel  your  sword, 
Which  we  will  second.    When  he  lies  along, 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronounced  shall  bury 
His  reasons  with  his  body. 

Auf,  Say  no  more : 

Here  come  the  lords. 


Enter  the  Lords  of  the  City, 

Lords*  You  are  most  welcome  home. 

Avf.  I  have  not  deserved  it : 

But,  worthy  lords,  have  you  with  heed  perused 
What  I  have  written  to  you  ? 

Lords,  We  have. 

\st  Lord,  And  grieve  to  hear  it 

What  faults  he  made  before  the  last,  I  think 
Might  have  found  easy  fines :  but  there  to  end 
Where  he  was  to  begin,  and  give  away 
The  benefit  of  our  levies,  answering  us 
With  our  own  charge ;  making  a  treaty  where 
There  was  a  yielding :  this  admits  of  no  excuse. 

Atsf,  He  approaches :  you  shall  hear  him. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  %oith  drums  and  colours  j  a 
crowd  of  Citizens  with  him. 
Cor.  Hail,  lords  I    I  am  returned  your  soldier : 
No  more  infected  with  my  country's  love 
Than  when  I  parted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  command.     You  are  to  know 
That  prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage  led  your  wars  even  to 
The  gates  of  Bx>me.    Our  spoils  we  have  brought 

home 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  full  third  part, 
The  charges  of  the  action.  We  have  made  peace. 
With  no  less  honour  to  the  Antiates 
Than  shame  to  the  Romans :  and  we  here  deliver, 
Subscribed  by  the  consuls  and  patricians, 
Together  with  the  seal  o'  the  senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on. 

Auf,  Read  it  not,  noble  lords ; 

But  tell  the  traitor,  in  the  highest  degree 
He  hath  abused  your  powers. 
Cor.  Traitor  I     How  now? 
Auf.  Ay,  traitor,  Marcius. 

Cor,  Marcius ! 

i^u/.  Ay,  Marcius;  Caius  Marcius.   Dost  thou 
think 
I  '11  grace  thee  with  that  robbery,  tliy  stolen  name 
Coriolanus  in  Corioli  ? — 
You  lords  and  heads  of  the  state,  perfidiously 
He  has  betrayed  your  business,  and  given  up 
For  certain  drops  of  salt  your  city  Rome 
(I  say  your  city)  to  his  wife  and  mother : 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk :  never  admitting 
Counsel  o'  the  war;  but  at  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whined  and  roared  away  your  victory. 
That  pages  blushed  at  him,  and  men  of  heart 
Looked  wondering  each  at  other. 
Cor.  Hear'st  thou,  Mars  f 

Auf.  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears  I 
Cor.  Hal 
Auf.  No  more. 
Cor.  Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart 
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Too  great  for  what  contains  it. — Boy !  O  slave ! — 
Pardon  me,  lords,  't  is  the  first  time  that  ever 
I  was  forced  to  scold.  Your  judgments,  my  grave 

lords, 
Must  give  this  cur  the  lie :  and  his  own  notion 
(Who  wears  my  stripes  impressed  on  him  ;  that 

must  bear 
My  beating  to  his  grave)  shall  join  to  thrust 
The  lie  unto  him. 

1  it  Lord.  Peace,  both,  and  hear  me  speak. 

Cor.  Cut  me  to  pieces,   Voices;    men  and 
lads, 
Stain  all  your  edges  on  me. — Boy !  False  hound ! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  't  is  there 
That,  like  an  eagle  in  a  dovecote,  I 
Fluttered  your  Voices  in  Corioli : 
Alone  I  did  it. — Boy  I 

Juf.  Why,  noble  lords, 

Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune. 
Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unholy  braggart, 
'Fore  your  own  eyes  and  ears  ? 

Con.  Let  him  die  for 't.  [^Several  tpeak  ai  once. 

CU.  {^Speaking  promiscuouily'].  Tear  him  to 
pieces ;  do  it  presently.  He  killed  my  son  :-^ 
my  daughter : — he  killed  my  cousin  Marcus ; 
— he  killed  my  father. — 

2nd  Lord,  Peace,  ho! — no  outrage: — ^peacel 
The  man  is  noble,  and  his  fame  folds  in 
This  orb  o'  the  earth.     His  last  offences  to  us 
Shall  have  judicious  hearing. — Stand,  Aufidius, 
And  trouble  not  the  peace. 

Cor.  O  that  I  had  him. 

With  six  Aufidiuses,  or  more,  his  tribe. 
To  use  my  lawful  sword ! 

Anf.  Insolent  villain ! 

Cm.  Rill,  kiU,  kill,  kiU,  kill  him! 


[AuFiDius  and  the  Conspirators  draw  and  kill 
CoRioLANUS,  who  faUtf  and  Aufidius 
stands  on  him. 

Lords.  Hold,  hold,  hold,  hold  ! 

yiuf.  My  noble  masters,  hear  me  speak. 

1st  Lord.  O  Tullus  !— 

2nd  Lord.  Thou  hast  done  a  deed  whereat 
valour  will  weep. 

3r<i  Lord.  Tread  not  upon  him. — Masters  all, 
be  quiet : 
Put  up  your  swords. 

Jtrf.  My  lords,  when  you  shall  know  (as  in 
this  rage, 
Provoked  by  him,  you  cannot)  the  great  danger 
Which  this  man's  life  did  owe  you,  you  *11  rejoice 
That  he  is  thus  cut  off.     Please  it  your  honours 
To  call  me  to  your  senate,  I  '11  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  or  endure 
Your  heaviest  censure. 

Ist  Lord.  Bear  from  hence  his  body, 

And  mourn  you  for  him  :  let  him  be  regarded 
As  the  most  noble  corse  that  ever  herald 
Did  follow  to  his  urn. 

2nd  Lord.  His  own  impatience 

Takes  from  Aufidius  a  great  part  of  blame. 
Let's  make  the  best  of  it 

Juf.  My  rage  is  gone, 

And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow. — Take  him  up : 
Help,  three  o^the  chiefest  soldiers ;  I  'II  be  one.— 
Beat  thou  the  drum  that  it  speak  mournfully : 
Trail  your  steel  pikes. — Though  in  this  city  he 
Hath  widowed  and  unchilded  many  a  one, 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury. 
Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory. — 
Assist.  lExeunt,  bearing  the  body  o/Coriolanus. 
A  dead  march  sounded. 
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JUUUR    , 

OCTAVrVS  djKASl, 

MABCUS  JJVTONIU8, 

M.  JBMXL  I2FIDU8, 

aCEKO,  FUBLIUS,  POPILIUS  LBKA, 

1CASCF8  BAinrBS, 

OkftSIUS, 

GA6CA* 

U6AKIU8. 

IIBCIU8  BKUTVa, 

KKHSIXU8  CDCBEB., 

GDOfA, 

ILATIU8  aad  MABX7JLLX78,  TrlbanM. 


Triunrln  after  tlM  death  of 
JvuoaCaakB. 


,  OgmipiratOTi  against  Jvum 


ARTEKIDO&US,  a  Sophltt  of  CbldiM. 

A  Soothaayer. 

CINNA^aPoet. 

Another  Poet. 

X.UCILIV8.  TITIXIU8,  MESSALA,  Toonff  OATO,  and 

VOLUMNIUa,  Fiiends  to  BairTva  and  CAMirs. 
TARRO,  CLITUS,  CLAUDIUS,   8TIIAT0,  LUCIU8 

DAROANIUS,  Serrantaio  BauTci. 
PINDABU8,  berraat  to  Camius. 


ScamK— I>«lag  a  great  part  ortlia  Play  at  B4mie 


CALPHUBNI K,  WIA  to 
FOBTIA,  wlfti  to  BauTui. 

Senators,  Citizens,  Guarda,  Attendants,  te; 

,  afterwards  at  Kardls  and  near  PhlUniL 


-^AXf^^tS^^^^Sif^H^ 


ACT  I. 


SeBliB  I.— Rome.    A  Street. 

Flatius,  Maeullus,  and  a   babble   of 
Citizens. 

Fiav.  Hence:  borne  you  idle  creatures;  get 
you  borne. 
Is  ibis  a  boliday?    What?  know  you  not, 
Being  mecbanical,  you  ought  not  walk 
Upon  ft  labouring  day,  without  the  sign 
Of  your  profession? — Speak,  what  trade   art 
thou? 
1st  CU.  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 


Mar,  Where  is  tby  leather  aprdn  and  tby 
rule? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ? — 
You,  sir ;  what  trade  are  you  ? 
2nd  CU.  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  work' 
man, 
I  am  but,  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler. 
Mar.  But  what  trade  art  thou?    Answer  me 

directly. 
2nd  at,  A  trade,  sir^  that  I  hope  I  may  use 
with  a  safe  conscience :  which  is^  indeed^  sir,  a 
mender  of  bad  soles. 
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Mar,  What  trade,  tliou  knave  ?  thou  naughty 
knave,  what  trade? 

2nd  CU.  Nay,  I  heseech  you,  sir,  he  not  out 
with  me :  yet  if  you  he  out,  sir,  I  can  mend  you. 

Mar.  What  meanest  thou  hy  that  7  Mend  me, 
thou  saucy  fellow? 

2mf  Cit,  Why,  sir,  cohhle  you. 

Flav,  Thou  art  a  cohhler,  art  thou? 

2nd  CU,  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  hy  is  with 
the  awl :  I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters, 
nor  women's  matters,  hut  with  awL  I  am  indeed, 
sir,  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes:  when  they  are  in 
great  danger,  I  re-cover  them.  As  proper  men 
as  ever  trod  upon  neats-leather  have  gone  upon 
my  handy-work. 

Flav,  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day? 
Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  ? 

2nd  CU,  Truly,  sir,  to  wear  out  their  shoes,  to 
get  myself  into  more  work.  But  indeed,  sir,  we 
make  holiday  to  see  Ceesar,  and  to  rejoice  in  his 
triumph. 

Mar.  Wherefore  rejoice  ?  What  conquest  hrings 
he  home  ? 
What  trihutaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  honds  his  chariotrwheels  ? — 
You  hlocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless 

things  1 
O  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome ! 
Knew  you  not  Pompey  ? — Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climhed  up  to  walls  and  hattlements. 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea  to  chimney-tops. 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day,  with  patient  expectation, 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome : 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 
That  Tiber  trembled  underneath  her  hanks. 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 
Made  in  her  concave  shores  ? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire ; 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ; 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey 's  blood? — 
Be  gone ! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees; 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

Flav,  Go,  go,  good  countrymen ;  and  for  this 
fault 
Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  youi  sort; 
Draw  them  to  Tyber  banks,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all. 

^Exeunt  Citizens. 
See,  whe'r  their  basest  metal  be  not  moved ! 
They  vanish,  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol ; 


lliis  way  will  I :  disrobe  the  images, 

If  you  do  find  them  decked  with  ceremonies. 

Mar,  May  we  do  so? 
You  know  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal. 

Flav,  It  is  no  matter :  let  no  images 
Be  hung  with  Caesar's  trophies*    I  '11  about, 
And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets : 
So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thick. 
These  growing  feathers  plucked  from  Csssar's 

wing 
Will  make  him  fly  an  ordinary  pitch; 
Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men, 
And  keep  us  all  in  servile  feaifulness.  [ExetaU. 


Scene  II. — I%e  same,    A  public  Place. 

Enter,  inproce8sum,faUhmutic,  Cjssar;  Antony, 
for  the  course;  Calphurnia,  Portia,  Decius, 
Cicero,  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Casca;  agreai 
Crowd  following;  among  them  a  Soothsayer. 

Cae,  Calphurnia, — 

Caeca,  Peace,  ho !  Cssar  speaks.  IMutieceaM. 

C4B9.  Calphurnia: — 

Col,  Here,  my  lord. 

Ceee,  Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way, 
When  he  doth  run  his  course. — ^Antonius  :— 

AtU,  Caesar,  my  lord. 

Cees.  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calphurnia :  for  our  elders  say. 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase, 
Shake  ofi*  theur  steril  curse. 

Ant,  I  shall  remember : 

When  Caesar  says,  "Do  this,"  it  is  performed. 

C€BS.  Set  on,  and  leave  no  ceremony  out  \Mum.  \ 

Sooth.  Caesar! 

Cae.  Ha!  who  calls? 

Ctuca,  Bid  every  noise  be  still : — ^peace  yet 
again.  [Music  ceaset. 

Cas.  Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me? 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music, 
Cry,  "  Caesar."    Speak :  Caesar  is  turned  to  hear. 

Sooth,  Beware  the  ides  of  March  I 

Cas,  What  man  is  that? 

Bru,  A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of 
March. 

C€e8,  Set  him  before  me ;  let  me  see  his  face. 

Cas,  Fellow,  come  from  the  throng :  look  upon 
Caesar. 

Cat,  What  say'st  thou  to  me  now?  Speak  ouce 
again. 

Sooth,  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Cas.  He  is  a  dreamer ;  let  us  leave  him : — pass. 
[Sennet,   Exeunt  allbut  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Cas.  Will  you  go  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? 

Bru,  Not  I. 
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Cat,  I  pray  you  do. 

Bru.  I  am  not  gamesome :  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires : 
1 11  leave  you. 

Cat.  Brutus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late  : 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness 
And  show  of  love  as  I  was  wont  to  have : 
Tou  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Ofer  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru.  Cassius, 

fie  not  deceived :  if  I  have  veiled  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.     Vexed  I  am 
Of  late  with  passions  of  some  difference, 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself. 
Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviours : 
Bat  let  not  therefore,  my  good  friends  be  grieved 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one), 
Nor  construe  any  further  my  neglect, 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war, 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 
Cat,  Then,  Brutus,  I  have  much  mistook  your 
passion: 
By  means  whereof  this  breast  of  mine  hath  buried 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me  good  Brutus,  can  you  see  your  face  ? 

Bru,  No,  Cassius  :  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself, 
Bot  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things. 

Cat,  Tis  just: 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Brutus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors  as  will  turn 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye, 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.     I  have  heard 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome 
(Except  immortal  Caesar),  speaking  of  Brutus, 
And  groaning  underneath  this  age's  yoke, 
Have  wished  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eyes. 
Bru,  Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me, 
Casaiua, 
That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me? 
Cos.  Therefore,  good  Brutus,  be  prepared  to 
hear: 
And  since  you  know  you  cannot  see  yourself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I  (your  glass) 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  you  yet  know  not  of. 
And  be  not  jealous  of  me,  gentle  Brutus : 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester ;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men  and  hug  them  hard, 
And  after  scandal  them ;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting 
To  all  the  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

\_Flourith  and  thout. 


Bru,  What  means  this  shouting?  I  do  fear  the 
people 
Choose  Ccesar  for  their  king. 

Cat.  Ay,  do  you  fear  it  ? 

Then  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Bru.  I  would  not,  Cassius :   yet  I  love  him 
well. — 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long  ? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good, 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifferently : 
For  let  the  gods  so  speed  me  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cos.  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. — 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life :  but,  for  my  single  self, 
I  had  as  lief  not  be  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  waj^born  free  as  Csesar ;  so  were  you  : 
We  both  have  fed  as  well ;  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he. 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Ccesar  said  to  me, — ''  Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood. 
And  swim  to  yonder  point?" — Upon  the  word, 
Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bade  him  follow :  so  indeed  he  did. 
The  torrent  roared,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews ;  throwine^  it  aside 
And  stemming  it  with  hearts  of  controversy. 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  proposed, 
Csesar  cried, — "Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink." 
I,  as  iBneas,  our  great  ancestor. 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
The  old  Anchises  bear,  so  from  the  waves  of 

Tyber 
Did  I  the  tired  Csesar.     And  this  man 
Is  now  become  a  god  I  and  Cassius  is 
A  wretched  creature,  and  must  bend  his  body 
If  Csesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him ! 
He  had  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 
And,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 
How  he  did  shake : — 't  is  true,  this  god  did  shake: 
His  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly  .* 
And  that  same  eye  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world 
Did  lose  his  lustre  :  I  did  hear  him  groan : 
Ay,  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Roman 
Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books, 
Alas !  it  cried, — "  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius :" 
Asa  sick  girl  I     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world. 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.        IShout.    I'huruk. 
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Brtu  Another  general  shout ! 
I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heaped  on  Csraar. 
Cat.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow 

world 
Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  oiorselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates  : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Brutua  and  Caesar :  what  should  be  in  that  Ceeear  ? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than 

yours? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well ; 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy;  eonjure  with  them, 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Ceesar :  [  Shout. 


Now  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  our  Csesar  feed. 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?  Age,  thou  art  shamed : 
Rome,  thou  has  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods ! 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood. 
But  it  was  famed  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
When  could  they  say  till  now,  that  talked  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walks  encompassed  but  one  man? 
Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough. 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 

0  !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say, 
There  was  a  Brutus  onee,  that  woxild  have  brooked 
The  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

Bru,  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous ; 
What  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim  : 
How  I  have  thought  of  this,  and  of  these  limes, 

1  shall  recount  hereafter :  for  this  present, 
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I  would  not,  80  with  love  I  might  entreat  you. 
Be  any  further  moved.     What  you  have  laid, 
I  will  coniider ;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear ;  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things. 
TQl  then,  my  nohle  friend,  chew  upon  this : 
BratuB  had  rather  he  a  villager, 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  these  hard  conditions  as  this  time 
Is  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Cos,  I  am  glad  that  my  weak  words 
Have  struck  hut  thus  much  show  of  fire  from 
Brutus. 

Ee-enter  CjssAa  and  hU  Train. 

Bru,  The  games  are  done,  and  Cssar  is  re- 
turning. 

Cm.  As  they  pass  hy,  pluck  Cascahy  the  sleeve ; 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fiashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to  day. 

Bru,  I  will  do  so. — But  look  you,  Cassius, 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  CsBsar's  brow, 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train : 
Calphumia's  cheek  is  pale :  and  Cicero 
Looka  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyeB 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  crossed  in  conference  by  some  senators. 

Qu.  Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

CcBff.  Antonius: 

jint,  Caesar. 

C«f.  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat; 
Sleekheaded  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'nights : 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look : 
He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Jnt,  Fear  him  not,  Csesar ;  he 's  not  dangerous : 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

Ceef .  'Would  he  were  fatter  :->but  I  fear  liim  not : 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  i^are  Cassius,     He  reads  much; 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Qiute  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music : 
Seldom  he  smiles ;  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mocked  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything. 
Such  men  as  he  he  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  tliemselves ; 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  feared, 
Tlian  what  I  fear;  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 
Come  on  my  right  haiid  (for  this  ear  is  deaf), 
And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think'st  of  him. 
lExeunt  Cmuak  and  A»  Train.     Casca  sta^t 

behind, 
Casca,  You  pulled  me  by  the  cloak :  would 
jou  speak  with  me? 


Bru.  Ay,  Casca:  tell  us  what  hath  chanced 
to-day, 
That  Caesar  looks  so  sad? 

Casca,  Why,  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not? 

Bru,  I  should  not  then  ask  Casca  what  hath 
chanced. 

Casca,  Why,  there  was  a  crown  offered  him : 
and  being  offered  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the 
back  of  his  hand, — ^thus:  and  then  the  people 
fell  a-shouting. 

Bru,  What  was  the  second  noise  for? 

Casca,  Why,  for  that  too. 

Cos,  They  shouted  thrice :  what  was  the  last 
cry  for? 

Casca,  Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru,  Was  the  crown  offered  him  thrice  ? 

Casca,  Ay,  marry,  was '  t,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice ; 
every  time  gentler  than  other :  and  at  eveiy  put- 
ting by,  mine  honest  neighbours  shouted. 

Cas,  Who  offered  him  the  crown? 

Casca,  Why,  Antony. 

Bru,  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casca,  I  can  as  well  be  hanged  as  tell  the 
manner  of  it :  it  was  mere  foolery ;  I  did  not 
mark  it.  I  saw  Mark  Antony  ofSkt  htm  a 
crown ;»-yet  'twas  not  a  crown  neither,  'twas 
one  of  these  coronets ; — and,  as  I  told  you,  he 
put  it  by  once :  but  for  all  that,  to  my  thinking 
he  would  fain  have  had  it.  Then  he  offered  it 
to  him  again ;  then  he  put  it  by  again :  but  to 
my  thinking  he  was  very  loath  to  lay  his  fingers 
off  it  And  then  he  offered  it  the  third  time ; 
he  put  it  the  third  time  by :  and  still,  as  he  re- 
fused it,  the  rabblement  hooted,  and  clapped 
their  chapped  hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty 
nightcaps,  and  uttered  such  a  deal  of  stuiking 
breath  because  Caesar  refused  the  crown,  that  it 
had  almost  choked  Caesar ;  for  he  swooned  and 
fell  down  at  it :  and  for  mine  own  part,  I  durst 
not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips  and  re* 
ceiving  the  bad  air. 

Cas,  But  soft,  I  pray  you: — what  I  did  Caesar 
swoon? 

Casca,  He  fell  down  in  the  market-place, 
and  foamed  at  mouth  and  was  speechless. 

Bru,    'Tis  very  like:   he  hath  the  falling- 
sickness. 

Cas,  No,  Caesar  hath  it  not ;  but  you  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling-sickness. 

Casca,  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that; 
but  I  am  sure  Caesar  fell  down.  If  the  ta^-rag 
people  did  not  clap  him  and  hiss  him,  according 
as  he  pleased  and  displeased  them,  as  they  use 
to  do  the  players  in  the  theatre,  I  am  no  true 
man. 

Bru,  What  said  he  when  he  came  unto  himself? 

Casca,  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he 
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perceived  the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refused 
the  crown,  he  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet,  and 
offered  them  his  throat  to  cut : — an  I  had  been 
a  man  of  any  occupation,  if  I  would  not  have 
taken  him  at  a  word,  I  would  I  might  go  to  hell 
among  the  rogues : — and  so  he  fell.  When  he 
came  to  himself  again,  he  said,  if  he  had  done 
or  said  anything  amiss,  he  desired  their  worships 
to  think  it  was  his  infirmity.  Three  or  four 
wenches,  where  I  stood,  cried,  *'  Alas,  good 
soul!"  and  forgave  him  with  all  their  hearts. 
But  there 's  no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them :  if 
Casar  had  stabbed  their  mothers,  they  would 
have  done  no  less. 

Bru,  And  after  that,  he  came  thus  sad  away? 
Ciuca,  Ay. 

Cos,  Did  Cicero  say  anything? 
Ccuea.  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 
Cos.  To  what  effect? 

Ca9ca,  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  I  '11  ne'er  look 
you  i'the  face  again.     But  those  that  under- 
stood him  smiled  at  one  another,  and  shook  their 
heads :  but  for  mine  own  part,  it  was  Greek  to 
me.     I  could  tell  you  more  news  too :  MaruUus 
and  Flavius,  for  pidling  scarfs  off  Caesar's  images, 
are  put  to  silence.     Fare  you  well.    There  was 
more  foolery  yet,  if  I  could  remember  it. 
Cwt.  Will  you  sup  with  me  to-night,  Casca? 
Casca.  No,  I  am  promised  forth. 
Cos,  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow? 
Casca,  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  hold, 
and  your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 
Cos.  Good :  I  will  expect  you. 
Casea,  Do  so :  farewell  both.  [Exit. 

Bru.  What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be ! 
He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school. 

Cat.  So  is  he  now  in  execution 
Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise, 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit, 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Bru.  And  80  it  is.     For  thb  time  I  will  leave 
you: 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  home  to  you :  or,  if  you  will, 
Come  home  to  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you. 
Cat.  I  will  do  so: — till  then,  think  of  the 
world.  [Exit  Brutus. 

Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble :  yet  I  see 
Thy  honourable  metal  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  disposed.    Therefore  'tis  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes : 
For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduced? 
Caesar  doth  bear  me  hard ;  but  he  loves  Brutus : 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me. — I  will  this  night, 


In  several  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw, 
As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens, 
Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 
That  Rome  holds  of  his  name ;  wherein  obscurely 
Csesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at: 
And  after  this  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure ; 
For  we  shall  shake  him,  or  worse  days  endure. 

[ExU. 


Scene  lll.^Tke  tame.    A  Street. 
Thunder  and  Ughtrwig. 

Enter,  from  oppotite  sidesy  Casca,  witk  hit  tword 
draufHj  and  Cicbro. 

Cic.  Good  even,  Casca:   brought  you  Caesar 
home? 
Why  are  you  breathless ;  and  why  stare  you  so  ? 

Casca.  Are  not  you  moved,  when  all  the  sway 
of  earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?  O  Cicero, 
I  have  seen  tempests  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  rived  the  knotty  oaks ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell  and  rage  and  foam, 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds  : 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now. 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven ; 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods, 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Cic.  Why,  saw  you  anything  more  wonderful? 

Catca.  A  common  slave  (you  know  him  well 
by  sight) 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame  and  bum 
Like  twenty  torches  joined ;  and  yet  his  hand. 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remained  unscorched. 
Besides  (I  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword). 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion. 
Who  glared  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by, 
Without  annoying  me.     And  there  were  drawu 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women. 
Transform^  with  their  fear :  who  swore  they  saw 
Men  all  in  fire  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit. 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place. 
Hooting  and  shrieking.     When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say, 
"  These  are  their  reasons ; — they  are  natural :" 
For  I  believe  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cic.  Indeed  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time : 
But  men  may  construe  things,  after  their  fashion, 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 
Comes  Caesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.  He  doth ;  for  he  did  bid  Antonios 
Send  word  to  you  he  would  be  there  to-moirow. 
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Ge.  Good  night,  then,  Casca ;  this  disturbed  sky 
h  not  to  walk  in. 
Gueo.  FareweU,  Cicero.  [Exit  Cicero. 

Enter  Cassius. 

Cos.  Who's  there? 

Ccuea.  A  Roman. 

Com,  Casca,  by  your  voice. 

Catea,  Tour  ear  is  good.     Cassius,  what  night 
is  this? 

Cos.  A  yery  pleanng  night  to  honest  men. 

Casca,  Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so  ? 

Cat.  Those  that  have  known  the  earth  so  full 
of  faults. 
For  my  part,  I  have  walked  about  the  streets. 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night ; 
And  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  you  see, 
Have  bared  my  boaom  to  the  thunder-stone ; 


And  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seemed  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  present  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it 

Casca,  But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt 
the  heavens  ? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble. 
When  the  most  mighty  gods,  by  tokens,  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Cas,  You  are  dull,  Casca;   and  those  sparks 
of  life 
That  should  be  in  a  Roman  you  do  want. 
Or  else  you  use  not.    You  look  pale,  and  gaze, 
And  put  on  fear,  and  cast  yourself  in  wonder. 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens : 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause 
Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts, 
Why  birds  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind ; 
Why  old  men,  fools,  and  children  calculate ; 
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Why  all  these  things  change  from  their  ordinance, 
Their  natures,  and  pre-form6d  faculties, 
To  monstrous  quality ; — why,  you  shall  find 
That  heaven  hath  infused  them  with  these  spirits, 
To  make  them  instruments  of  fear  and  warning 
Unto  some  monstrous  state. — Now  could  I,  Casca, 
Name  to  thee  a  man  most  like  this  dreadful  night, 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol : 
A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself  or  me 
In  personal  action ;  yet  prodigious  g^wn. 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  eruptions  are. 
Ckuca.  *T  is  Caesar  that  you  mean :  is  it  not, 

Cassius? 
Cos,  Let  it  be  who  it  is :  for  Romans  now 
Have  thews  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors ; 
But,  woe  the  while !  our  father*s  minds  are  dead, 
And  we  are  governed  with  our  mothers'  spirits : 
Our  yoke  and  sufferance  shew  us  womanish* 

Casca,  Indeed  they  say  the  senators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  establish  Cssar  as  a  king : 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea  and  land. 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy. 

Cos,  I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger, 
then: 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius. 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong ; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit : 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars. 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides, 
That  part  of  tyranny  that  I  do  bear 
I  can  shake  ofi*  at  pleasure. 

Casca.  So  can  I : 

So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Cos,  And  why  should  Caesar  be  a  tyrant,  then? 
Poor  man  !  I  know  he  would  not  be  a  wolf. 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep : 
He  were  no  lion  were  not  Romans  hitius. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire. 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws :  what  trash  is  Rome, 
What  rubbish,  and  what  ofial,  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Caesar ! — But,  O  grief  I 
Where  hast  thou  led  me  7  I  perhaps  speak  this 
Before  a  willing  bondman.    Then  I  know 
My  answer  must  be  made :  but  I  am  armed. 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifierent 

Casca,  You  speak  to  Casca,  and  to  such  a  man 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.     Hold  my  hand : 
Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs ; 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far 
As  who  goes  farthest 


Cas,  There 's  a  bargain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  moved  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblestrminded  Romans 
To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprise 
Of  honourable-dangerous  consequence ; 
And  I  do  know,  by  this  they  stay  for  me 
In  Pompey's  porch :  for  now,  this  fearful  night, 
There  is  no  stir  or  walking  in  the  streets ; 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element 
Is  favoured  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 

Enter  Cinma. 

Casca,  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes  one 

in  haste. 
Cas,  T  is  Cinna;  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait : 
He  is  a  friend. — Cinna,  where  haste  you  so? 
Cin,  To  find  out  you.    Who 's  that?  Metellui 

Cunber? 
Cas,  No,  it  is  Casca :  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempta.     Am  I  not  stayed  for,  Cinna  ? 
Cin.  I  am  glad  on 't     What  a  fearful  night  is 
this! 
There 's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange 
Bghts. 
Cas,  Am  I  not  stayed  for?  Tell  me. 
Cin.  Yes,  you  are. 
O,  Cassius,  if  you  could  but  win  the  noble  Brutus 
To  our  party — 

Cas,  Be  you  content.     Good  Cinna,  take  this 
paper. 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  praetor's  chair, 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it :  and  throw  this 
In  at  his  window :  set  this  up  with  wax 
Upon  old  Brutus'  statue.     Ail  this  done, 
Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,   where  you  shall 

find  us. 
Is  Decius  Brutus  and  Trebonius  there? 

Cin,  All  but  MeteUus  Cunber;  and  he 's  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.     Well,  I  will  hie, 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 
Cas,  Thai  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre. 

[^ExU  ClNNA. 

Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will  yet,  ere  day. 
See  Brutus  at  his  house :  three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already ;  and  the  man  entire. 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours. 

Casca,  O,  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people 's  hearts : 
And  that  which  would  appear  ofience  in  us. 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alch^-my. 
Will  change  to  virtue  and  to  worthiness. 

Cas,  Him  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need 
of  him. 
You  have  right  well  conceited.     Let  us  go^ 
For  it  is  after  midnight :  and,  ere  day, 
We  will  awake  him  and  be  sure  of  himu 

[ExeunL 
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ScEHB  I. — Rome.     Brutus's  Orchard. 

Enter  Brutus. 

Bru,  What,  Lucius:  ho! — 
I  cannot,  by  the  progress  of  die  itan, 
Gire  guess  how  near  to  day. — ^Luctus,  I  say ! — 
1  vould  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly. — 
Vhen,  Lucius,  when?    awake,  I  say.     What, 
Lucius  I 

Enter  Lucius. 

Lue,  Called  you,  my  lord  ? 
Bru,  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius : 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 
Lme.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Bru,  It  must  be  by  his  death :  and,  for  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him, 
But  for  the  general.     He  would  be  crowned : 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there 's  the 

question. 
It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder, 
And  that  craves  wary  walking.     Crown  him  ? — 

That— 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
The  abuse  of  greatness  is  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from  power.     And,  to  speak  truth  of 

Cassar, 
I  hare  not  known  when  his  afiections  swayed 
More  than  his  reason.     But 't  is  a  common  proof 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 


Whereto  the  climber^upwaid  turns  his  lace : 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend.     So  Caesar  may  : 
Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent  A  nd,  since  the  quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 
Fashion  it  thus :  that  what  lie  is,  augmented. 
Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities : 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg, 
Which  hatched,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mis- 
chievous ; 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Lue,  The  taper  burneth  iii  your  closet,  sir. 
Searching  Uie  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
This  paper,  thus  sealed  up ;  and  I  am  sure 
It  did  not  lie  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 

Bru,  Get  you  to  bed  again ;  it  is  not  day. 
Is  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  ides  of  March? 

Luc,  I  know  not,  su*. 

Bru,  Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me 
word. 

Luc,  I  will,  shr.  [EmA, 

Bru,  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air. 
Give  so  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

Open9  the  letter,  and  result, 
"  BmtuB,  thou  sleep'st :  awake,  and  see  thyselC 

Shall  Rome,  &c     Speak,  strike,  redareas  t 

Brutus,  thou  sleep'st :  awake  I"— 
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Such  instigations  have  heen  often  dropped 
Where  I  have  took  them  up. 
"  Shall  Rome,  &c."    Thus  must  I  piece  it  out : 
Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe  7  What, 

Rome! 
My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  called  a  king. 
''  Speak,  strike,  redress ! " — Am  I  entreated 
To  speak  and  strike  ? — O  Rome !  I  make  thee 

promise. 
If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receiv'st 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus ! 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc,  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fourteen  days. 

[^Knock  within. 


Bru.  'Tis  good.     Go  to  the  gate :  somebody 
knocks.  ^ExU  Lucius. 

Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  agamst  Caesar, 
I  have  not  slept 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phantasma,  or  a  hideous  dream : 
The  genius  and  the  mortal  instruments 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  man, 
Like  to  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  't  is  your  brother  Cassius  at  the  door. 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  you. 
Bru.  Is  he  alone? 


Luc,  No,  sir,  there  are  more  with  him. 

Bru.  Do  you  know  them  f 

Luc.  No,  sir:  their  hats  are  plucked  about 
their  cars, 
And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks. 
That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favour. 

Bru,  Let  them  enter. 

lExit  Lucius. 
They  are  the  faction.     O  Conspiracy ! 
Sham'st  thou  to  shew  thy  dangerous  brow  by  night, 
When  evils  are  most  fVee?    O  then,  by  day 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage?     Seek  none, 

Conspiracy ; 
Hide  it  in  smiles  and  affability : 


For  if  thou  path  thy  native  semblance  on. 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 

Enter  Cassius,  Casca,  Decius,  Cikna,  Metel- 
Lus  CiMBER,  and  Trebonius. 

Cos,  I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest : 
Good-morrow,  Brutus :  do  we  trouble  you  ? 

Bru.  I  have  been  up  this  hour ;  awake  all  niglit. 
Know  I  these  men  that  come  along  with  you? 

Cos.  Yes,  every  man  of  them ;  and  no  man  liere 
But  honours  you :  and  every  one  doth  wish 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru,  He  is  welcome  hither. 
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Cu.  This  DectiM  Brutus. 

Bru  He  is  welcome  too. 

Cat.  This  Casca ;  this  Cinna ; 
And  this  Metellus  Cimher. 

Bru,  They  are  all  welcome. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselres 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ? 

Com.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word?   [They  whuper. 

Dee*   Here  lies  the  east :   doUi  not  the  day 
break  here  7 

Cues.  No. 

Cm.  O  pardon,  sir,  it  doth :  and  yon  grey  lines 
That  firet  the  clouds  are  messengers  of  day. 

Coseo.  Tou  shall  confess  that  you  are  hoth 
deceived. 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arises ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south, 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the 

north 
He  first  presents  his  fire ;  and  the  high  east 
Standa,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

Bru.  Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by  one. 

Cos.  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 

Brwu  No,  not  an  oath.     If  not  the  face  of  men, 
The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  ahuse,-^ 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes. 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed : 
So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on 
121  each  man  drop  by  lottery.     But  if  these 
{ki  1  am  sure  they  do)  bear  fire  enough 
Tb  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 
IW  melting  spirits  of  women :  then,  countrymen, 
IHiat  need  we  any  spur  but  our  own  cause 
To  prick  us  to  redress :  what  other  bond 
Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 
And  will  not  palter :  and  what  otber  oath 
Than  honesty  to  honesty  engaged 
That  this  shaU  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  it? 
Swear  priests  and  cowards,  and  men  cautelous. 
Old  feeble  carrions,  and  such  suffering  souls 
Thai  welcome  wrongs :  unto  bad  causes  swear 
Soch  creatures  as  men  doubt :  but  do  not  stain 
The  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise. 
Nor  the  insuppressive  metde  of  our  spirits. 
To  think  that  or  our  cause  or  our  performance 
Did  need  an  oath,  when  every  drop  of  blood 
That  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears. 
Is  gnflty  of  a  several  bastardy 
If  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 
Of  any  promise  that  hath  passed  from  him. 

Cat.  But  what  of  Cicero:  shall  we  sound  him  ? 
I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us. 
Catca.  Let  us  not  leave  him  out 
Cm.        No,  by  no  means. 
Met.  O  let  us  have  him ;  for  his  silver  hairs 

WiU  purchase  us  a  good  opinion, 


And  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds. 
It  shall  be  said  his  judgment  ruled  our  hands ; 
Our  youths  and  wildness  shall  no  whit  appear, 
But  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bru.  O,  name  him  not ;  let  us  not  break  with 
him: 
For  he  will  never  follow  anything 
That  other  men  begin. 

Cat,  Then  leave  him  out. 

Catea.  Indeed  he  is  not  fit 

Dee*  Shall  no  man  else  be  touched  but  only 
Caesar? 

Qu.  Decius,  well  urged. — I  think  it  is  not  meet 
Marc  Antony,  so  well  beloved  of  Caesar, 
Should  outlive  Caesar.     We  shall  find  of  him 
A  shrewd  contriver :  and  you  know  his  means. 
If  he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far 
As  to  annoy  us  all :  which  to  prevent. 
Let  Antony  and  Caesar  fall  together. 

Bru,  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius 
Cassius, 
To  cut  the  head  off  and  then  hack  the  limbs ; 
Like  wrath  in  death,  and  envy  afterwards : 
For  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Caesar. 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Caius. 
We  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  Caesar, 
And  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood  : 
O,  that  we  then  could  come  by  Caesar's  spirit, 
And  not  dismember  Caesar !     But  alas, 
Caesar  must  bleed  for  it !     And,  gentle  friends, 
Let 's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfuUy ; 
Let 's  carve  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods. 
Not  hew  him  as  a  carcase  fit  for  hounds : 
And  let  our  hearts,  as  subtle  masters  do. 
Stir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage 
And  after  seem  to  chide  them.   Tliis  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious : 
Which  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes. 
We  shall  be  called  purgers,  not  murderers. 
And  for  Marc  Antony,  think  not  of  him  ; 
For  he  can  do  no  more  than  Caesar's  arm, 
When  Caesar's  head  is  off. 

Cat,  Yet  I  fear  him : 

For  in  the  ingrafted  love  he  bears  to  Caesar, — 

Bru,  Alas,  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him  : 
If  he  love  Caesar,  all  that  he  can  do 
Is  to  himself; — take  thought,  and  die  for  Caesar  : 
And  that  were  much  he  should ;  for  he  is  given 
To  sports  and  wildness,  and  much  company. 

Treb.  There  is  no  fear  in  him ;  let  him  not  die : 
For  he  will  live,  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter. 

[Clock  strikes, 

Bru.  Peace  :  count  the  clock. 

Cos,  The  clock  hath  stricken  three. 

Treb.  T  is  time  to  part 

Cos.  But  it  is  doubtful  yet 

Whe'r  Cmsar  will  come  forth  to-day  or  no : 
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For  he  is  Baperstidous  grown  of  late ; 
Quite  from  tlie  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies. 
It  may  be  these  apparent  prodigies, 
The  unaccustomed  terror  of  this  night 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers, 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to-day. 

Dec,  Never  fear  that     If  he  be  so  resolved, 
I  can  o'ersway  him ;  for  he  loves  to  hear 
That  unicorns  may  be  betrayed  with  trees. 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes, 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers : 
But  when  I  tell  him  he  hates  flatterers, 
He  says  he  does ;  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work : 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent. 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cos,  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  ihere  to  fetch 

him. 
Bru,  By  the  eighth  hour :  is  that  the  uttermost? 
Cm,  Be  that  the  uttermost,  and  fail  not  then. 
Met,  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Caesar  hard, 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey : 
I  wonder  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 

Brti.  Now,  good  Metelius,  go  along  by  him. 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reasons: 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  I'll  fashion  him. 
Ctu.  The  morning  comes  upon  us*  We  'U  leave 
you,  Brutus: — 
And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves :  but  all  remem* 

her 
What  you  have  said,  and  shew  yourselves  true 
Romans. 
Bru,  Good  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily : 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes : 
But  bear  it,  as  our  Roman  actors  do, 
With  untired  spirits  and  formal  constancy : 
And  so,  good-morrow  to  you  every  one. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Brutds. 
Boy :  Lucius ! — Fast  asleep !     It  is  no  matter: 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber. 
Thou  hast  no  figures  nor  no  fantasies, 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  Inrains  of  men  : 
Therefore  ihou  sleep'st  so  sound. 

Enter  Portia. 

Por»  Brutus,  my  lord ! 

Bru.  Portia,  what  mean  you :  wherefore  rise 
you  now  ? 
It  is  not  for  your  health,  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw-cold  morning, 

Por,  Nor  for  yours  neither.    You  have  un- 
gently,  Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed :  and  yesternight,  at  supper, 
You  suddenly  arose  and  walked  about. 
Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  across : 
And  when  I  asked  you  what  the  matter  was, 


You  stared  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks: 

I  urged  you  frirther;  then  you  scratched  your 

head. 
And  too  impatiently  stamped  with  your  foot : 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answered  not; 
But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand, 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you :  so  I  did; 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience 
Which  seemed  too  much  enkindled ;  and  withal 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour. 
Which  sometime  hath  his  hour  with  every  maD. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep : 
And  oould  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape 
As  it  hath  much  prevailed  on  your  condition, 
I  should  not  know  you,  Bnitus.   Dear,  my  lord, 
Make  me  acquainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 

Brtt.   I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  that  a 
all. 

For,  Brutus  is  wise,  and  were  he  not  in 
health 
He  would  embrace  the  means  to  come  by  it 

Bru.  Why,  so  I  do. — Good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 

For.  Is  Brutus  sick ;  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  auck  up  the  humoun 
Of  the  dank  morning?  What,  is  Brutus  sick; 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night, 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurg6d  air 
To  add  unto  his  sickness?  No,  my  Brutus; 
You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind, 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place, 
I  ought  to  know  of:  and  upon  my  knees 
I  charm  you,  by  my  once-commended  beauty, 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one. 
That  you  unfold  to  me, — yourself^  your  half,— 
Why  you  are  heavy ;  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you :  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  from  darkness. 

Bru.  Kneel  not,  gentle  PiM-tia. 

For.   I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle 
Brutus. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you  ?  Am  I  yourself 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort  or  limitation : 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed, 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes?  Dwell  I  but  in  the 

suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure  7  If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Brn.  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife : 
As  dear  to  me  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart 

For,  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this 
secret 
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I  grant  I  am  a  woman ;  but  withal 
A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife : 
I  grant  1  am  a  woman ;  but  withal 
A  woman  well-reputed,— Cato's  dai^hter. 
Think  you  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  aex. 
Being  so  fathered  and  so  husbanded? 
TeQ  me  your  coonseli;  I  will  not  disclose  them: 
I       I  haYo  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancyt 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here  in  the  thigh.   Can  I  bear  that  with  patience. 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets? 

Bru,  O  ye  gods, 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noUe  wife  I 

\_Knoeking  within* 
Hark,  hark  I  one  knocks.    Portia,  go  in  awhile; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee ; 
All  the  char6ctery  of  my  sad  brows. — 
Leave  me  with  haste.  lE^at  Portia. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Lioarxus. 

'       Lucius,  who 's  that  knocks  ? 

Zuc.  Here  is  a  sick  man  that  would  speak 

with  you. 
Bm.  CaiuB  Ligarius,  that  Metelhis  spake  ofl-— 
Boy,  stand  aside. — Caius  Ligarius !  how  ? 
Ug.  Vouchsafe  good*morrow  from  a  feeble 

tongue. 
Brw.  O  what  a  thne  have  you  chose  out,  brave 
Caius, 
To  wear  a  kerchief!    'Would  you  were  not  sick. 

Ug.  I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
ifiy  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 
Bru,  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Li- 
garius, 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

Ug.  By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before, 
I  here  discard  my  sickness.     Soul  of  Rome  I 
Brave  son,  derived  from  honourable  loins  I 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  conjured  up 
My  mortified  spirit.     Now  bid  me  run, 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.     What 's  to  do  ? 
Bru,  A  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick  men 

whole. 
Lig,  But  are  not  some  whole  that  we  must 

make  sick  ? 
Bru,  That  must  we  also.    What  it  is,  my 
Caius, 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee  as  we  are  going 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

lAg.  Set  on  your  foot ; 

And,  with  a  heart  new-fired,  I  follow  you. 
To  do  I  know  not  what :  but  it  sufficeth 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 
Brm,  Follow  me,  then.  [Exeunt. 


ScBNB  II. — The  eame,    A  Bo&m  in  Cjesar's 
Palace, 

Thunder  and  lightning.    Enter  Cxsar,  in  hie 
night-gown. 
C<B8,  Nor  heaven  nor  earth  have  been  at  peace 
to-night : 
Thrice  hath  Calphumia  in  her  sleep  criad  out, 
<<Help,h0!  iheymurderCKsarr'— Who'swithin? 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Serv,  My  lord? 

Ctes,  Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifice. 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success* 

Serv,  I  will,  my  lord.  [EinL 

Enter  Calphurnia. 

Cal,  What  mean  you,  Csesar  ?    Think  you  to 
walk  forth? 
You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day« 

Ctfs.  Caesar  shall  forth.     The  things  that 
threatened  me 
Ne'er  looked  but  on  my  back :  when  they  shall  see 
The  face  of  Csasar,  they  are  vanished. 

CaL  Caesar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies ; 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.    There  is  one  within 
(Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen) 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioners  hath  whelped  in  the  streets ; 
And  graves  have  yawned  and  yielded  up  their 

dead: 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks  and  squadrons  and  right  form  of  war. 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol : 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air; 
Horses  do  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan ; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek  and  squeal  about  the  streets. 
O  Caesar  1  these  things  are  beyond  all  use» 
And  I  do  fear  them. 

Ceei,  What  can  be  avoided. 

Whose  end  is  purposed  by  the  mighty  gods? 
Yet  Caesar  shaJl  go  forth :  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general  as  to  Caesar. 

Cal,  When  beggars  die  there  are  no  comets  seen : 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of 
princes. 

Ceei,  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their 
deaths : 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should 

fear: 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come  when  it  will  come. 

Re-enter  Servant. 
What  say  the  augurers? 
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Serv.  They  would  not  have  you  to  atir  forth 
to-day. 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  heast. 

Cat,  The  gods  do  thia  in  shame  of  cowardice : 
Caesar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart, 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to  day  for  fear. 
No,  Caesar  shall  not   Danger  knows  full  well 
That  Caesar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  were  two  lions  littered  in  one  day. 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  terrible : 
And  Cssar  shall  go  forth. 

CaL  Alas,  my  lord, 

Your  wisdom  is  consumed  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day :  call  it  my  fear 
That  keeps  you  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
We  '11  send  Marc  Antony  to  the  senate-house. 
And  he  shall  say  you  are  not  well  to-day. 
Let  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this. 

Cas.  Marc  Antony  shall  say  I  am  not  well ; 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  stay  at  home. 

Enter  Dbcius. 

Here  *s  Decius  Brutus :  he  shall  tell  them  so. 

Dec,  Caesar,  all  hail !     Good  morrow,  worthy 
Csesar: 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-honse. 

Cas,  And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time, 
To  bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators. 
And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  come  to-day. 
Cannot  is  false ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser. 
I  will  not  come  to-day :  tell  them  so,  Decius. 

Col.  Say  he  is  sick. 

Cees.  Shall  Caesar  send  a  lie  ? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretched  mine  arm  so  far. 
To  be  afeard  to  tell  greybeards  the  truth  ? 
Decius,  go  tell  them  Caesar  will  not  come. 

Dec.  Most  mighty  Caesar,  let  me  know  some 
cause. 
Lest  I  be  laughed  at  when  I  tell  them  so. 

Cas,  The  cause  is  in  my  will ;  I  will  not  come. 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate : 
But  for  your  private  satisfaction. 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know : 
Calphumia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home : 
She  dreamt  to-night  she  saw  my  statue. 
Which,  like  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  spouts. 
Did  run  pure  blood ;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Came  smiling,  and  did  bathe  their  hands  in  it 
And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings,  portents, 
And  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  begged  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.  This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted : 
It  was  a  vision  fair  and  fortunate : 
Your  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes, 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bathed, 
Signifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 


Reviving  blood ;  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  cognisance. 
This  by  Calphurnia*s  dream  is  signified. 

Cies,  And  this  way  have  you  well  expounded  it 
Dec,  I  have,  when  you  have  heard  what  1  can 

say: 
And  know  it  now : — the  senate  have  concluded 
To  give  this  day  a  crown  to  mighty  Cssar. 
If  you  shall  send  them  word  you  vrill  not  come, 
Their  minds  may  change.    Besides,  it  were  a 

mock 
Apt  to  be  rendered,  for  some  one  to  say, 
"  Break  up  the  senate  tUl  another  time 
WhenCaesar's  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreami." 
If  Caesar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
"  Lo,  Caesar  is  afraid  ?  " 
Pardon  me,  Caesar :  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this ; 
And  reason  to  my  love  is  liable. 

CdBi.  How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now, 

Calphumia  ? 
I  am  ashamed  I  did  yield  to  them. — 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go  : — 
And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Enter  Publius,  Brutus,  Ligarius,  Metbllus, 
Casca,  Trebonius,  and  Cm  ma. 

Pub.  Good-morrow,  Caesar. 

Cos.  Welcome,  Publius.— 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirred  so  early  too  ?^ 
Good-morrow,  Casca. — Caius  Ligarius, 
Caesar  was  ne*er  so  much  your  enemy 
As  that  same  ague  which  hatii  made  you  lean.— 
What  is 't  o'clock? 

Bru.  Caesar,  't  is  stnicken  eight 

Ctea,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 

Enter  Antony. 

See  I  Antony,  that  revels  long  o*  nights. 
Is  notwithstanding  up : — ^good-morrow,  Antony 
Ant.  So  to  most  noble  Caesar. 
CiBt.  Bid  them  prepare  within  : 
I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for. — 
Now,  Cinna :  now,  Metellus :  what,  Trebonius ! 
I  have  an  hour's  talk  in  store  for  you : 
Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  you. 
Treb,  Caesar,  I  will : — and  so  near  will  I  be, 

[Jtuie. 
That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been 
further. 
Cat.  Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some  wine 
with  me ; 
And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  together. 
Bru.  That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  C«sar, 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon  I 

lExeunt. 
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,       Scene  III.— I^  same,    A  Street  near  the 
Capitol. 

Enter  Artemidorus,  reading  a  paper. 

**  CiBsary  beware  of  Brutus ;  take  heed  of  Casoius ; 
come  not  near  Casca ;  hare  an  eye  to  Cinna ;  trust 
not  Trebooius ;  mark  veil  Hetullus  Cimber ;  Decius 
finitus  lores  thee  not:  thou  hast  wronged  Caius 
Ligariiu.  There  is  but  one  mind  in  aU  these  men, 
tnd  it  is  bent  against  Cesar.  If  thou  beest  not  im- 
Doita],  look  about  you :  security  giyes  way  to  con- 
tfinej.  The  mighty  gods  defend  thee  I  Thy  lorer, 
"  Abtbmido&vb." 

Here  will  I  stand  till  Csesar  pass  along, 

And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 

My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 

Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 

If  thou  read  this,  O  Caesar,  thou  mayst  live : 

If  not,  the  fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.   IJBxit, 

ScEXE  ly. — 27ie  eame.   Another  part  of  the  eame 
Street,  be/are  the  Houee  of  Brutus. 

Enter  Portia  and  Lucius. 

Tor,  I  pr'y  thee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate-house : 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone : — 
Why  dost  thou  stay  f 

Imc  To  know  my  errand,  madam. 

?<ir,  1  would  have  had  thee  there  and  here  again, 
Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  shouldst  do  there. — 

0  constancy,  be  strong  upon  my  side : 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue  ! 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  might. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel ! — 
Art  thou  here  yet  ? 

Imc  Madam,  what  should  I  do  ? 

Run  to  the  Capitol,  and  nothing  else : 
And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  else  ? 

Tor*  Yes;    bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord 
look  well. 
For  he  went  sickly  forth.    And  take  good  note 


What  Csesar  doth  :  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark«  boy !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Luc.  I  hear  none,  madam. 
Pot,  Vt'j  thee,  listen  well : 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray, 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  CapitoL 

Luc*  Sooth,  madam,  I  hear  nothing. 

Enter  Soothsayer. 

Por.  Come  hither,  fellow : 
Which  way  hast  thou  been  ? 

Sooth.  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady. 

Par,  What  is 't  o'clock? 

Sooth.  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

Par.  Is  Csesar  gone  to  the  Capitol  f 

Sooth.  Madam,  not  yet :  I  go  to  take  my  stand 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

Por.  Thou  hast  some  suit  to  Caesar,  hast  thou 
not! 

Sooth.  That  I  have,  lady:    if  it  will  please 
Csesar 
To  be  so  good  to  Csesar  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  bin  to  befriend  himself. 

Por.  Why,  know  it  thou  any  harm 's  intended 
towards  him  ? 

Sooth*  None  that  I  know  will  be ;  much  that 
I  fear  may  chance. 
Good-morrow  to  you.     Here  the  street  is  narrow  : 
The  throng  that  follows  Csesar  at  the  heels, 
Of  senators,  of  prsetors,  common  suitors. 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  death  : 
I  '11  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Csesar  as  he  comes  along.    \^Exit. 

Por.  I  must  go  in. — Ah  me,  how  weak  a  thing 
The  heart  of  woman  is !     O  Brutus, 
The  heavens  speed  thee  iii  thine  enterprise  I 
Sure  the  boy  heard  me : — ^Brutus  hath  a  suit 
That  Csesar  will  not  grant. — O,  I  grow  faint ! — 
Run,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord : 
Say  I  am  merry.     Come  to  me  again, 
And  bring  me  word  what  be  doth  say  to  thee. 

[Exeunt. 
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ACT 

Scene  I.^Rome.    The  Capitol ;  the  Senate  sitting. 

^  crowd  qf  people  in  the  street  leading  to  the 
Capitol;  among  them  Artemidorus  and  the 
Soothsayer.  Flourish,  ^fi^  CiBs a r,  Brutus, 
Cassius,  Casca,  Decius,  Metellus,  Trebo- 
»iu8,  Cinna,  Antont,  Lepidus,  Popilius, 
PuBLius,  and  others. 

Oas.  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 

Sooth.  Kj,  Csesar ;  but  not  gone. 

'Art.  Hail,  Caesar !— Read  this  schedule. 


Dec.  Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o'er-read. 
At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit. 

Art.  O  Csesar,  read  mine  first ;  for  mine 's  a  suit 
That  touches  Csesar  nearer.   Read  it,  great  Caesar 

Cos.  What  touches  us  ourself  shall  be  last 
served. 

Art.  Delay  not,  Csesar :  read  it  instantly. 

C<ss.  What,  is  the  fellow  mad? 

Pub.  Sirrah,  give  place. 

Cas.  What,  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  atreetf 
Come  to  the  CapitoL 
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Cjesar  enters  the  Capitol,  the  rettfoUwomg,  All 
the  Senators  riee. 

Pop.  I  wish  your  enterprise  to-day  may  thrive. 
Coi.  What  entevpoae,  Popilius? 
Pop.  Fare  you  welL       [Advances  to  Cssae. 
Bru.  What  said  Popilius  Lena? 
Cos,  He  wished,  to-day,  our  enterprise  might 
thrive. 
I  fear  our  purpose  is  discovered. 
Bru.  Look  how  he  makes  to  Caesar;  mark 

him« 
Cos.  Casca,  he  sudden,  for  we  fear  preven- 
tion,-— 
Brutus,  what  shall  he  done  ?  If  this  he  known, 
Cassius  or  Caesar  never  shall  turn  hack, 
For  I  will  slay  myself. 

Bru.  Cassius,  he  constant : 

Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes ; 
For  look,  he  smiles,  and  Caesar  doth  not  change. 
Qu.  Trehonius  knows  his  time ;  for  look  you, 
Brutus, 
He  draws  Marc  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

[Exeunt  AifTonY  andTREBomxiB.  Cjksar 
and  the  Senators  take  their  seats, 
Dec  Where  is  Metellus  Cimher  ?  Let  him  go, 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Caesar. 

Bru,  He  is  addressed :  press  near,  and  second 

him. 
Cin.  Casca,  jrou  are  the  iurst  that  rears  yonr 

hand. 
Cos.  Are  we  all  ready  !  what  is  now  amiss. 
That  Caesar  and  his  senate  must  redress  ? 
Met,  Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  puis- 
sant Caesar. 
Metellus  Cimher  throws  hefore  thy  seat 
An  humUe  heart : —  [KneeUmg. 

Cos.  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimher. 

These  couehings  and  these  lowly  comrtesiea 
Might  fire  the  hlood  of  ordinary  men, 
And  turn  prenirdinance  and  first  decree 
Into  the  law  of  children.     Be  not  fond, 
To  thmk  that  Ciesar  hears  such  rehel  hlood 
That  will  be  thawed  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools :  I  mean,  sweet 

words, 
Low-crook6d  curt'sies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banish^ ; 
If  thou  dost  bend  and  pray  and  fiiwn  for  him, 
I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 
Know,   Caesar  doth  not  wrong:   nor  without 

cause 
Will  be  be  satisfied. 

Met.  Is  there  no  voice  more  worthy  than  my 
own, 
To  soimd  more  sweetly  in  great  Caesar's  ear, 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banished  brother? 


Bru.  I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  Cseiar; 
Desiring  thee  that  Puhlius  Cimher  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

Cos,  What,  Brutus  I 

Cos.  Pardon  Csesar;  Caesar,  pardon! 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fiill, 
To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Puhlius  Cimber. 

C«f .  I  could  he  well  moved  if  I  were  as  you : 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move 

me: 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star. 
Of  whose  true-fixed  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumbered  sparks ; 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine : 
But  there 's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place. 
So  in  the  world :  't  is  furnished  well  with  men; 
And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  apprehensive ; 
Tet,  in  the  number,  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshaked  of  motion  :  and  that  I  am  he 
Let  me  a  little  shew  it,  even  in  this: 
That  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  banisbed, 
And  constant  do  remain  to  keep  him  so. 

Cm.  O  Caesar!— 

Cos.         Hence !  wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympuif 

Dec.  Great  Caesar  I— 

Cos.  Doth  not  Brutus  bootless  kneel? 

Casca.  Speak,  hands,  for  me. 
[Casca  stabs  Cjbsar  tn  the  neck.    Cjesak 
catches  hold  of  his  arm.     He  is  then 
stahbed  by  several  other  Cons^raton, 
and  at  last  by  Marcus  Brutus. 

Cat.  Et  tu,  Brute  ?— Then  fall,  Caesar!  [Dia. 

[The  Senators  and  People  retire  in  confusion, 

Cin.  Liberty  I  Freedom!  Tyranny  is  dead!— 
Run  hence,  proclaim,  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Cos.  Some  to  the  common  pulpits,  and  cry  out, 
**  Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranchisement ! " 

Bru.  Pec^le  and  senators,  be  not  affrighted ; 
Fly  not;  stand  still : — ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Casca,  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 

Dee.  And  Cassius  too. 

Bru.  Where's  Puhlius? 

Cin.  Here,  quite  confomided  with  this  mutiny. 

Met.  Stand  fast  together,  lest  some  friend  of 
Caesar's 
Should  chance — 

Bru,  Talk  not  of  stlsnding : — Puhlius,  good 
cheer ; 
There  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person. 
Nor  to  no  Roman  else :  so  tell  them,  Puhlius. 

Cos.  Andleave  us,  Puhlius;  lest  that  the  people, 
Rushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mii- 
chief. 

Bru.  Do  so ; — and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed 
But  we  the  doers. 
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Ettn,.  Brute! 


Men. 


He-enter  Treboniv»# 
Cat,  Where  is  Antony? 
^c.  Pled  to  his  house  amazed : 


''ives,  and  children,  stare,  cry  out,  and  run^ 


^«  it  were  doomsday. 
■'''*«•  Pates !  we  will  know  your  pleasures. — 


Thi 


'^t  we  shall  die  we  know :  'tis  but  the  time, 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 


Cas,  Why  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  year»  of  life, 
Cuts  off  80  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Bru.  Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit : 
So  are  we  Caesar's  friends,  that  have  abridged 
His  time  of  fearing  death. — Stoop,  Romans,  stoop^ 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  m  Ceesar's  blood 
Up  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swor^: 
Then  walk  we  forth,  even  to  the  market-pUiee ; 
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And  waTmg  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads, 
Let  'b  all  cry,  "  Peace,  freedom,  and  liberty  I" 

Cos,  Stoop,  then,  and  wash. — ^How  many  ages 
hence 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over. 
In  states  unborn  and  accents  yet  unknown  I 

Bru.  How  many  times  shall  Caesar  bleed  in 
sport, 
That  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along. 
No  worthier  than  the  dust  I 

Cat.  So  oft  as  that  shall  be, 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  called 
The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty. 

Dec,  What,  shall  we  forth? 

Cos,  Ay,  every  man  away : 

Brutus  shall  lead ;  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
With  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 

Enter  a  Servant 

Bru,    Soft,  who  comes  here?    A  friend  of 
Antony's. 

Serv,  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me  kneel; 
Thus  did  Marc  Antony  bid  me  fall  down ; 
And,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say :— 
Brutus  IS  noble,  wise,  valiant,  and  honest ; 
Caesar  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving : 
Say,  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  him ; 
Say,  I  feared  Caesar,  honoured  him,  and  loved  him. 
If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe  that  Antony 
May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolved 
How  Caesar  hath  deserved  to  lie  in  death, 
Marc  Antony  shall  not  love  Caesar  dead 
So  well  as  Brutus  living ;  but  will  follow 
The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus, 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state. 
With  all  true  faith. — So  says  my  master  Antony. 

Bru,  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman : 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place. 
He  shall  be  satisfied ;  and,  by  my  honour. 
Depart  untouched. 

Serv,  1  '11  fetch  him  presently. 

lExU  Servant 

Bru,  I  know  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to 
friend. 

Cos.  I  wish  we  may :  but  yet  have  I  a  mind 
That  fears  him  much ;  and  my  misgiving  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 

Bru,    But  here  comes  Antony. — ^Welcome, 
Marc  Antony. 

Be-enter  Antony. 

Ant,  O  mighty  Caesar  I  dost  thou  lie  so  low? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  ^K>ils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ? — Fare  thee  well. — 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend ; 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  u  rank : 


If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 

As  Caesar's  death's  hour;  nor  no  instrument 

Of  half  that  worth  as  those  your  swords,  made  ^ch 

With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  worldT 

I  do  beseech  ye,  if  ye  bear  me  hard. 

Now,  whilst  youi  purpledhands  do  reek  and  smoke, 

Fulfil  your  pleasure.    Live  a  thousand  yesis, 

I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die : 

No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death. 

As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  cut  oS, 

The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru,  O  Antony  I  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel, 
As,  by  our  hands  and  this  our  present  act, 
You  see  we  do ;  yet  see  you  but  our  hands, 
And  this  the  bleeding  business  they  have  done : 
Our  hearts  you  see  not :  they  are  pitiful ; 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome 
(As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity) 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.    For  your  part, 
To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Marc 

Antony : 
Our  arms,  in  strength  of  malice,  and  our  hearts, 
Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence. 

Cos,  Your  voice  shall  be  as  strong  as  any  msn'i 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

Bru,  Only  be  patient  till  we  have  appeased 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear. 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Caesar  when  I  struck  him. 
Have  thus  proceeded. 

Ant.  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom. 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand : — 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you : 
Next,  Caius  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand : 
Now,  Decius  Brutus,  yours :  now  yours,  Metellui: 
Yours,  Cinna :  and,  my  valiant  Cases,  yours : 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours,  good  Tre- 

bonius. 
Gentlemen  all, — alas  I  what  shall  I  say  ? 
My  credit  now  stands  on  such  slippery  ground, 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me, 
Either  a  coward  or  a  flatterer. — 
That  I  did  love  thee,  Csesar,  O  'tis  true : 
If  then  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now. 
Shall  it  not  grieve  thee  dearer  than  thy  death, 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace, 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes. 
Most  noble !  in  the  presence  of  thy  corse  ? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds. 
Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood, 
It  would  become  me  better  than  to  dose 
In  terms  of  friendship  with  thine  euRmies. 
Pardon  me,  Julius  t—Here  wast  thou  bayed, 

brave  hart; 
Here  didst  thou  fall :  and  here  thy  hunters  itand, 
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Signed  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimsoned  in  thy  leihe. 
O  world !  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart : 
And  this  indeed,  O  world,  the  heart  of  thee. — 
How  like  a  deer,  stricken  hy  many  princes, 
Dost  thou  here  lie  I 

Cob,  Mare  Antony, — 

Ami,  Pardon  me,  Caius  Cassius : 

The  enemies  of  Csesar  shall  say  this ; 
Then  in  a  friend  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Com,  I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Csesar  so : 
But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us? 
Will  you  be  pricked  in  number  of  our  friends ; 
Or  shail  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you? 

^ii<..  Therefore  I  took  your  hands;  but  was, 
indeed, 
Swajred  from  the  point  by  looking  down  on  Csesar. 
Friends  am  I  with  you  all,  and  love  you  all ; 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons 
Why  and  wherein  Csesar  was  dangerous. 

Bm.  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle. 
Our  xeaaons  are  so  full  of  good  regard. 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Csesar, 
Yott  should  be  satisfied. 

Jnt.  That's  all  I  seek: 

And  am  moreover  suitor  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place ; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend, 
Speak  in  the  order  of  his  funeral. 

Bru.  You  shall,  Marc  Antony. 

Com,  {aMe].         Brutus,  a  word  with  you. — 
You  know  not  what  you  do :  do  not  consent 
tliat  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral. 
Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  moved 
Bjr  that  which  he  will  utter? 

jBrv.  By  your  pardon : 

]  wifl  myself  into  the  pulpit  first, 
And  shew  the  reason  of  our  Csesar's  death. 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission : 
And  that  we  are  contented  Csesar  shall 
Have  all  true  rites  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more  than  do  us  wrong. 
Gas.  I  know  not  what  may  fall :  I  like  it  not 

JBm.  Marc  Antony,  here,  take  you  Csesar's 
body. 
Ton  shall  not  in  your  funeral  speech  blame  us. 
But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Cssear ; 
And  say  you  do 't  by  our  permission : 
Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 
About  his  funeral.    And  you  shall  speak 
In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going, 
Afier  my  speech  is  ended. 
Anl,  Be  it  so : 

I  do  desire  no  more. 
Bru.  Prepare  the  body,  then,  and  follow  us. 
[Exevnt  all  but  Antony. 
Ant,  O  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  earth, 


That  I  am  meek  and  gende  with  these  butchers! 
Thpu  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man. 
That  ever  liv6d  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood  I 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy 
(Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lips 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue), 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  limbs  of  men : 
Domestic  fury  and  fierce  civil  strife 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy : 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use. 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar. 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quartered  with  the  hands  of  war; 
All  pity  choaked  with  custom  of  fell  deeds : 
And  Csesar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge. 
With  At6  by  hit  side,  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Cry  «  Havock !"  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war : 
That  this  foul  de^^d  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrio.i  meii,  groaning  for  burial. 

Enter  a  Servant 
You  serve  Octavius  Csesar,  do  you  not? 

Serv.  I  do,  Marc  Antony. 

Ant.  Csesar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to  Rome. 

Serv.  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  comipg : 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth, — 
O  Csesar ! —  iSeeing  the  body. 

Ant.  Thy  heart  is  big,  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 
Passion,  I  see  is  catching ;  for  mine  eyes. 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine, 
Began  to  water.     Is  thy  master  coming  ? 

Serv.  He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues 
of  Rome. 

Ant.  Post  back  with  speed,  and  tell  him  what 
hath  chanced. 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet : 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.    Yet  stay  awhile : 
Thou  shalt  not  back  till  I  have  borne  this  corse 
Into  the  market-place :  there  shall  I  try. 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men : 
According  to  the  which  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  things. 
Lend  me  your  hand. 

{^Exeunt,  with  Cesar's  body. 


Scene  II.— 7%«  same.     The  Forum. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  u  throng  of 

Citizens. 
CU.  We  will  be  satisfied:  let  us  be  satisfied ! 
Bru,  Then  follow  me,  and  give  Bie  audience^ 
friends. — 
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CaMitu,  go  yod  into  the  other  street, 

And  part  the  numhers. — 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  them  stay  here : 

Those  that  wiU  follow  Cassius,  go  with  him : 

And  public  reasons  shall  be  rendered 

Of  Caesar's  death. 

lit  Cits  I  wiU  hear  Brutus  speak. 

2nd  CU,  I  will  hear  Cassiua :  and  compare  their 
reasons, 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

^Exit  Cassius,  with  $ome  of  the  Citisens. 
Brutus  goes  inio  the  Rostrum. 

Zrd  CU.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended :  silence ! 

Bru,  Be  patient  till  the  last 
Romans,  countrjrmen,  and  lovers !  hear  me  for 
my  cause ;  and  be  silent,  that  you  may  hear : 
believe  me  for  mine  honour ;  and  have  respect 
to  mine  honour,  that  you  may  believe :  censure 
me  in  your  wisdom ;  and  awake  your  senses,  that 
you  may  the  better  judge.  If  there  be  any  in 
this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of  Csesar's,  to  him 
I  say  that  Brutus'  love  to  Caesar  was  not  less 
than  his.  If,  then,  that  friend  demand  why  Brutus 
rose  against  Csesar,  this  is  my  answer, — ^Not  that 
I  loved  Csesar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more. 
Had  you  rather  Csesar  were  living,  and  die  all 
slaves,  than  that  Csesar  were  dead,  to  live  all 
free  men? — As  Csesar  loved  me,  I  weep  for 
him  :  as  he  was  fortunate,  I  rejoice  at  it :  as  he 
was  valiant,  I  honour  him :  but,  as  he  was  am- 
bitious, I  slew  htm«  There  is  tears  for  his  love ; 
joy  for  his  fortune  j  honour  for  his  valour ;  and 
death  for  his  ambition. — ^Who  is  here  so  base 
that  would  be  a  bondman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for 
him  have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  rude  that 
would  not  be  a  Roman  ?  If  any,  speak ;  for  him 
have  I  offended.  Who  is  here  so  vile  that  will 
not  love  his  country  ?  If  any,  speak  $  for  him 
have  I  offended.^— I  pause  for  a  reply. 
Cit,  None,  Brutus,  none. 

[^Several  speaking  at  once. 

Bru,  Then  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done 
no  more  to  Csesar  than  you  should  do  to  Brutus. 
The  question  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capi- 
tol :  his  glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was 
worthy;  nor  his  offences  enforced,  for  which  he 
suffered  death. 

Enter  Antomt  and  others,  with  Casar's  body. 

Here  comes  his  body,  mourned  by  Marc  An- 
tony ;  who,  though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death, 
shall  receive  the  benefit  of  his  dymg, — ^a  place 
in  the  commonwealth:  as  which  of  you  shall 
not? — With  this  I  depart :  that,  as  I  slew  my  best 
lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the  same 
dagger  for  myself  when  it  shall  please  my  country 
to  need  my  death. 


Cit.  Live,  Brutus,  live  I  Hvel 

Ut  CU,  Bring  hfan  with  triumph  home  unto 
his  bouse. 

2nd  Gt.  Give  him  a  statue  with  his  anceaton. 

3rd  Cit,  Let  him  be  Cssar. 

4th  CU,  Csesar's  better  parts 

Shall  now  be  crowned  in  Brutus. 

let  Cit.  We  'U  bring  him  to  his  house  witb 
shouts  and  clamours. 

Bru,  My  countrymen, — 

2ndCU,  Peace;  silence!     Brutus  speaks. 

1st  CU,  Peace,  ho! 

Bru,  Good  countrymen,  kt  me  depart  alone, 
And  for  my  sake  stay  here  with  Antony. 
Do  grace  to  Caesar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Csesar's  glories :  which  Marc  Antosj, 
By  our  permission,  is  allowed  to  make. 
I  do  entreat  you  not  a  man  depart^ 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.        [Exit. 

let  est  Stay,  hoi  and  let  us  hear  Mare  Antony. 

3rd  Cit,  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair: 
We  11  hear  him.— -Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant,  For  Brutus'  sake  I  am  beholden  to  you. 

4th  CU.  What  does  he  say  of  Brutus? 

Srd  CU,  He  says,  for  Bratns'  sake 

He  finds  himself  beholden  to  us  all. 

4th  CU.  Twere  best  to  speak  no  harm  of 
Brutus  here. 

Is^  Cit.  This  Csesar  was  a  tyrant 

3r<2  CU,  Nay  that 's  certain : 

We  are  blessed  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

2nd  CU,  Peace :  let  us  hear  what  Antouy  can 
say. 

Ant,  You  gentle  Romans,— 

Cit,  Peace,  ho  1  let  us  hear  him. 

Ant,  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen,  lend  me 
your  ears. 
I  come  to  bury  Csesar,  not  to  praise  him : 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them ; 
The  good  is  ofb  interred  with  their  bones : 
So  let  it  be  with  Csesar.    The  noble  Brutus 
Hath  told  you  Csesar  was  ambitious : 
If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault ; 
And  grievously  hath  Csesar  answered  it. 
Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest, 
(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man ; 
So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men ;) 
Come  I  to  speak  in  Caesar's  funeraL 
He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me : 
But  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious ; 
And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 
He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 
Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fill : 
Did  this  in  Ceesar  seem  ambitious? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Cmsar  hath  wept; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 
Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 
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And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

y^ou  all  did  see  that,  on  the  Lupercal, 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown  ; 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.  Was  this  ambition  ? 

Yet  Brutus  says  he  was  ambitious; 

And  sure  he  is  an  honourable  man. 

I  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

You  all  did  love  him  once ;  not  without  cause : 

What  cause  withholds  you,  then,  to  mourn 

for  him? 
O  judgment,  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason ! — Beai-  with 


My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Ciesar, 
And  I  must  pause  till  it  come  back  to  me. 
Ist  Cit,  Methinks  there  is  much  reason  in 

his  sayings. 
2nd  CiL   If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the 
matter, 
Caesar  has  had  great  wrong. 

3r<i  Cit.  Has  he,  masters  ? 

1  fear  there  will  a  worse  come  in  his  place. 
4iA  CiL  Marked  ye  his  words?    He  would 
not  take  the  crown  : 
Therefore  't  is  certain  he  was  not  ambitious. 
\ti  Cit,  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 
2Md  CU.  Poor  loul  I  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with 

weeping. 
3rc{  CS/.  There 's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome 

than  Antenv. 
4lh  CU.  Now  mark  him;  he  begins  again  to 

speak. 
Ant,  But  yesterday  the  word  of  Csesar  might 
Have  stood  against  the  world :  now  lies  he  there, 


And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters!  if  I  were  disposed  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Bmtus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong:  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself^  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
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But  here's  a  parchment,  with  the  seal  of  Caesar : 
I  found  it  in  his  closet ;  'tis  his  will : 
Let  hut  the  commons  hear  this  testament 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read), 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Cssar's  wounds, 
And  dip  their  napkins  in  his  sacred  hlood ; 
Tea,  heg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory, 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills ; 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy, 
Unto  their  issue. 

4th  CU.  We  '11  hear  the  will.    Read  it.  Marc 
Antony. 

CU,  The  will ;  the  will  1  we  will  hear  Cssar's 
will. 

Ant.  Have  patience,  gentle  friends :  I  must 
not  read  it : 
It  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Cssar  loved  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  hut  men  : 
And  heing  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Caesar, 
It  will  inflame  you ;  it  will  make  you  mad. 
'Tis  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs : 
For  if  you  should,  O  what  would  come  of  it ! 

4th  CiU  Read  the  will :  we  will  hear  it,  Antony. 
You  shall  read  us  the  will :  Caesar's  will  1 

Ant,  Will  you  he  patient  ?  will  you  stay  awhile  ? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it 
I  fear  I  wrong  the  honourahle  men 
Whose  daggers  have  stabhed  Caesar :  I  do  fear  it 

4th  CU,  They  were  traitors.  Honourable  men ! 

CU,  The  will!  the  testament  I 

2nd  Gt,  They  were  villains ;  murderers.  The 
will  I  read  the  will ! 

Ant,  Youw^  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will? 
Then  make  a  rjyog  about  the  corpse  of  Caesar, 
And  let  me  shew,  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall  I  descend ;.  and  wiU  you  give  me  leave  ? 

CU.  Come  down. 

2ndCU,  Dejscend.    [He  comes  from  the pulpU, 

Zrd  CU.  You  shall  have  leave. 

4th  CU,  A  ring :  stand  round  1 

Ut  CU.  Stand  from  the  hearse;  stand  from 
the  body  I 

2nd  CU,  Room  for  Antony :  most  noble  Antony ! 

Ant,  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me :  stand  faroC 

CU.  Stand  back !  room !  bear  back ! 

Ant,  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them 
now* 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Caesar  put  it  on ; 
'T  was  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent : 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii : — 
Look  I  in  this  place  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through : 
See  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 
Through  this  the  well-belov6d  Brutus  stabbed ; 
And,  as  he  plucked  his  curs6d  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  followed  it; 
As  rusliing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolved 


if  Brutus  so  unkindly  knocked  or  no : 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel : 
Judge,  O  you  gods,  how  dearly  Caesar  loved  him! 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all : 
For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab. 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms. 
Quite  vanquished  him.    Then  burst  this  mighty 

heart: 
And,  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face. 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 
Which  all  the  whUe  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 
O  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us,  fell  down, 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourished  over  us ! 

0  now  you  weep,  and  I  perceive  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Rind  souls !  what,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  7 — Look  you  here! 
Here  is  himself,  marred  as  you  see  with  traitors. 

let  CU.  O  piteous  spectacle  1 

2nd  CU,  O  noble  Caesar  1 

Srd  CU,  O  woM  day ! 

4th  CU.  O  traitors,  villains ! 

Ut  CU,  O  most  bloody  sight! 

2nd  CU,  We  will  be  revenged.  Revenge! 
about, — seek, — ^bum, — ^fire, — kill,  —  slay !  Let 
not  a  traitor  live ! 

Ant,  Stay,  countrymen. 

Ut  CU,  Peace  there  I  hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2nd  CU,  We '11  hear  him ;  we  11  follow  him; 
we  '11  die  with  him ! 

Ant,  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  let  me  not 
stir  you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable : 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas,  I  know  not, 
That  made   them  do  it :   they  are  wise  and 

honourable. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  you. 

1  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts : 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is : 

But,  as  you  know  me  all,  a  plain  blunt  man, 
That  love  my  friend :  and  that  they  know  fail  well 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him : 
For  I  have  neither  wit,  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
To  stir  men's  blood.    I  only  speak  right  on : 
I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know : 
Shew  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  (poor,  poo» 

dumb  mouths  1} 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me.  But  were  I  Brutus 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  eveiy  wound  of  Caesar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

Ctt.  We'll  mutiny! 

Ut  CU,  We  11  bum  the  house  of  Brutus  ( 
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ird  CU,  Away,  then  :   comey  teek  the  con- 
spirators 1 
AmL  Tet  hear  me,  countrymen :  yet  hear  me 

speak. 
CU,  Peace,  ho  I  hear  Antony ;  most  nohle 

Antony  1 
Jni,  Why,  friends,  yon  go  to  do  you  know  not 
what? 
Whereb  hath  Caesar  thus  desenred  your  lores  f 
Alas !  yon  know  not : — I  must  tell  you,  then : — 
Too  have  forgot  the  will  I  told  you  of. 
CU,  Most  true :— the  will  I  let 's  stay,  and  hear 

the  will. 
AtU,  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Caesar's  seal. 
To  eyery  Roman  citixen  he  gives, 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 
2nf  Gi.  Most  noUe  Csesar !  we  11  revenge  his 

death. 
MCU.  O  royal  Csesarl 
Ant,  Hear  me  with  patience. 
CU.  Peace, ho! 

Ant,  Moreover,  he  hath  left   you   all  his 
walks. 
His  private  arbours  and  new-plaated  orchards. 
On  this  side  Tyber :  he  hath  left  them  you, 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever :  common  pleasures. 
To  walk  abroad  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Ceeaar !  when  comes  such  another? 
lit  CU,  Never,  never  I — Come,  away,  away ! 
We  11  hum  his  body  in  the  holy  place. 
And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 
2nd  CU.  Go,  fetch  fire ! 
Srd  Gt.  Pluck  down  benches  I 
itkCU,  Pluckdown  forms,  windows,  anything! 
[Eatettnt  Citizens  with  the  body. 
Ant,  Now  let  it  work  I     Mischief,  thou  art 
afoot; 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt — How  now, 
fellow? 

Enier  a  Servant. 

Serv,  Sir,  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Rome. 

Ani,  Where  is  he  ? 

Serv,  He  and  Lepidns  are  at  Cssar's  house. 

Ant,  And  thither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him  : 
He  comes  upon  a  wish.    Fortune  is  merry. 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  anything. 

Strv,  I  heard  him  say,  Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 


Ant,  Belike  they  had  some  notice  of  the  people 
How  I  had  moved  them.  Bring  me  to  Octavius. 

[Exeunt. 

Scene  III.— 7^^  $ame.    A  Street. 

Enter  Cinna,  the  Poet, 
Gn.  I  dreamt  to-night  that  I  did  feast  with 
Cssar, 
And  things  unluckily  charge  my  fantasy. 
I  have  no  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors, 
Tet  something  leads  me  forth. 

Enter  Citizens. 

let  CU,  What  is  your  name? 

2nd  CU,  Whither  are  you  going  ? 

Zrd  C%t,  Where  do  you  dwell? 

4ih  CU,  Are  you  a  married  man  or  a  bachelor  7 

2nd  CU,  Answer  every  man  directly  ? 

Ut  CU,  Ay,  and  briefly. 

4M  CU.  Ay,  and  wisely. 

Zrd  Gt,  Ay,  and  truly ;  you  were  best 

Ctfi.  What  is  my  name :  whither  am  I  going : 
where  do  I  dwell :  am  I  a  married  man  or  a  ba- 
chelor? Then,  to  answer  every  man  directly 
and  briefly,  wisely  and  truly :— wisely,  I  say  I  am 
a  bachelor. 

2nd  CU,  That's  as  much  as  to  say  they  are 
fools  that  marry :  you  '11  bear  me  a  bang  for  that, 
I  fear.     Proceed ;  directly. 

Cm.  Dkectly,  I  am  going  to  Caesar's  fimeral. 

let  CU,  As  a  friend  or  an  enemy? 

Cifi.  As  a  friend. 

2nd  Gt,  That  matter  is  answered  directly. 

4th  Gt.  For  your  dwelling ;  briefly. 

Cm.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 

Zrd  Gt,  Tour  name,  sir ;  truly. 

Gn.  Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 

let  CU,  Tear  him  to  pieces  I  he 's  a  conspirator. 

Cm.  I  am  Cinna  the  poet ;  I  am  Cinna  the  poet 

4th  CU.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses;  tear  him 
for  his  bad  verses ! 

Cm,  I  am  not  Cinna  the  conspirator. 

2nd  CU.  It  is  no  matter :  his  name 's  Cinna : 
pluck  but  his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn 
him  going  I 

Zrd  CU.  Tear  him :  tear  him  I — Come,  brands, 
hoi  firebrands.  To  Brutus',  to  Cassius':  bum 
all  I  Some  to  Decius'  house,  and  some  to  Caeca's ; 
some  to  Ligarius'.    Away,  go  I 
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pricked. 

Oct.  Your  brother,  too,  must  die :  consent  you, 
Lepidus  ? 

Lep.  I  do  consen^^ 

Oct.  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 

Lep.  Upon  condition  Publius  shall  not  live, 
Who  is  your  sister's  son,  Marc  Antony. 

Jnt.  He  shall  not  live :  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn 
him. 
But,  Lepidus,  go  you  to  Csesar's  house : 
Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  will  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 

Lep.  What,  ahall  I  find  you  here? 

Oct.  Or  here  or  at  the  CapitoL 

lExU  Lepidus. 

Ant.  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man, 
Meet  to  he  sent  on  errands.     Is  it  fit, 
The  threefold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it? 

Oct.  So  you  thought  him; 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  be  pricked  to  die 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Ant.  Octavius,  I  have  seen  more  days  than  you : 
And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  slanderous  loads, 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business, 
Either  led  or  driven  as  we  point  the  way : 


A  Room  in  Antony's  House. 

Antony,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  seated  at  a  table. 
Ant.  These  many,  then,  shall  die :  tlieir  names  are 


And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  we  will, 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off, 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears. 
And  graze  in  commons. 

Oct.  You  may  do  your  will ; 

But  he  's  a  tried  and  valiant  soldier. 

Ant.  So  is  my  horse,  Octavius ;  and  for  that 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender. 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight. 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on : 
His  corporal  motbn  governed  by  my  spirit 
And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidus  but  so : 
He  must  be  taught,  and  trained,  and  bid  go  forth. 
A  barren-spirited  fellow  :  one  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations; 
Which,  out  of  use,  and  staled  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  fashion.     Do  not  talk  of  him 
But  as  a  property.    And  now,  Octavius, 
Listen  great  things : — Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  levying  powers :  we  must  straightmake  head : 
Therefore,  let  our  alliance  be  combined. 
Our  best  friends  made,  and  our  best  meani 

stretched  out ; 
And  let  us  presently  go  sit  in  coimcil 
How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclosed, 
And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct.  Let  us  do  so :  for  we  are  at  the  stake, 
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And  bayed  abcfut  trith  many  enemies: 

And  some  that  emile  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear, 

MillioQs  of  mischief.  lEMunt, 


Scene  IL— Before  BauTus'  Tent,  in  ike  Camp 
near  Sardis. 

Drum,EnterBKvrX3B,  Lvciuus,  Locms,  ami  8ol*- 
diers :  Titinius  and  PiHDARim  meeting  lAem. 

Bru.  Stand,  ho ! 

Luc.  Give  the  word,  ho !  and  stand* 

Bru,  What  now,  Lucilius :  is  Cassius  near? 

Luc,  He  is  at  hand ;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

[Pindarus  gii>ee  a  tetter  to  Brutus. 

Bru,  He  greets  me  well. — Your  master,  Pin- 
darus, 
In  his  own  change  or  by  ill  o£BcerS| 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done,  undone :  but  if  he  be  at  hand 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Pm.  I  do  not  doubt 

Bat  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Snch  as  he  is,  fall  of  regard  and  honour. 

Bru,  He  is  not  doubted. — A  word,  Lucilius  : 
How  he  received  you  let  me  be  resolved. 

Luc,  With  courtesy  and  with  respect  enough; 
Bat  not  with  such  familiar  instances, 
Kor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference. 
As  he  hath  used  of  old. 

Bru,  Thou  hast  described 

A  hot  friend  cooling.    Ever  note,  Lucilius, 
When  love  begins  to  sicken  and  decay. 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith  : 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle ; 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  bloody  spur 
They  fall  their  crests,  and  like  deceitful  jades 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Comes  his  army  on  ? 

Luc,  They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be 
quartered : 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general, 
Are  come  with  Cassius. 

J[March  tcithm* 

Bru,  Hark !  he  is  arrived  : — 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Enter  Cassius  emd  Soldiers. 
Cos.  Stand,  hoi 

Bru,  Stand,  ho ! — Speak  the  word  along. 
Within,  Stand. 
mtJun,  Stand. 
Within.  Stand. 
Cat,  Most  noble  brother,  you  have  done  me 

wrong. 


Bru,  Jo^  me,  yoo  gods !  wrong  i  mine 
enemies  ? 
And  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother? 

Cat,  Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides 
wrongs: 
And  when  you  do  theni*^ 

Bru,  Cassius,  be  content*. 

Speak  your  griefii  softly : — I  do  know  you  well  :— 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here, 
Which  should  perceive  nothing  but  iove  from  us, 
Let  us  net  wrangle.    Kd  them  move  away : 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlsrg*  your  grieft, 
And  I  will  give  you  audienee. 

Cae,  Pindarus, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  hem  this  ground. 

Bru,  Lueilius,  do  you  the  Kke ;  and  let  no  mait 
Come  to  our  tent  till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Let  Luoius  and  Titinius  guard  our  door. 

[Exeunt. 


ScBHB  lll,^  Within  ike  Tent  of  Brutus. 
Lucius  oim^  Titinius  at  some  dittancefrom  it. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Cae,  That  you  have  wronged  me  doth  appear 
in  this : 
You  have  condemned  and  noted  Lucius  Pella, 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians : 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side, 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Bru,  You  wronged  yourself  to  write  in  such 
a  case. 

Cos,  In  such  a  time  as  this  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bru,  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm : 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold. 
To  undeservers. 

Cos,  I  an  itching  palm ! 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this. 
Or  by  the  gods  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru,  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  cor- 
ruption, 
And  chastisement  doth  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cat,  Chastisement! 

Bru,  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March 
remember  I 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain  touched  his  body,  that  did  stab. 
And  not  for  justice  ?    What,  shall  one  of  us 
That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world. 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes. 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  honours 
For  BO  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? — 
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I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  aod  bay  the  moon. 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cos.  Brutus^  bait  not  me : 

1*11  not  endure  it.    You  forget  yourself 
To  hedge  me  in :  I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bm,  Go  to :  you  are  not,  Castius. 

Cos.  I  am. 

Bru.  I  say  you  are  not 

Com,  Urge  me  no  more ;  I  shall  forget  myself: 
Have  mind  upon  your  health ;  tempt  me  no  fiuther. 

Bru.  Away,  dight  man. 

Cos,  Is 't  possible  I 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler  f 
ShaH  I  be  frighted  when  a  madman  stares? 

Cm.  O  ye  gods,  ye  gods !  must  I  endure  all  ihis? 

Bru.  All  this  ?  ay,  more.    Fret  till  your  proud 
heart  break : 
Go  shew  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.  Must  I  budge ; 
Must  I  observe  you ;  must  I  stand  and  crouch 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?    By  the  gods, 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen. 
Though  it  do  split  you :  for  from  this  day  forth 
1 11  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea  for  my  laughter. 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cm.  Is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Bru,  You  say  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.  For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  noble  men. 

Cm.  You  wrong  me  every  way ;  you  wrong  me, 
Brutus: 
I  said,  an  elder  soldier,  not  a  better. — 
Did  I  say,  better? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not 

Cat.  When  Caesar  lived,  he  durst  not  thus  have 
moved  me. 

Bru.  Peace,  peace :  you  durst  not  so  have 
tempted  him. 

Cos.  I  durst  not? 

Bru.  No. 

Cos.  What!  durst  not  tempt  him? 

Bru,  For  your  life  you  durst  not 

Cos.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love : 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru,  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry 
for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats : 
For  I  am  armed  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not     I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me : — 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
By  heaven,  I  had  rather  coin  my  heart, 


And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  tnsh 
By  any  indirection ! — I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions ; 
Which  you  denied  me.  Was  that  done  like  Cai- 

sius? 
Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  fnm  hii  friendi. 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces  1 

Cm,  1  denied  you  not 

Bru,  You  did. 

Cos.  I  did  not :  he  was  but  a  fool 

That  brought  my  answer  back. — ^Brutus  haih 

rived  my  heart : 
A  friend  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities; 
But  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru,  1  do  not  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cat.  You  love  me  not 

Bru.  1  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Com,  a  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  fiuilts. 

Bru,  A  flatterer's  would  not,  though  they  do 
appear 
As  huge  as  high  Olympus. 

Caa.  Come,  Antony,  andyonngOctavins,  come; 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius ; 
For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world : 
Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  braved  by  his  brother; 
Checked  like  a  bondman ;  all  his  faults  observed, 
Set  in  a  notebook,  learned  and  conned  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth  I    O,  I  could  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes  I — ^There  is  my  dagger, 
And  here  my  naked  breast:  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutns'  mine,  richer  than  gM : 
If  that  thou  beest  a  Roman,  take  it  forth: 
I,  that  denied  thee  gold,  will  give  my  heart 
Strike  as  thou  didst  at  Caesar :  for  I  know. 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  ihou  lovedit 

him  better 
Than  ever  thou  lovedst  Cassius. 

Bru.  Sheath  your  dagger. 

Be  angry  when  you  wfll,  it  shall  have  scope: 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
O  Cassius,  you  are  yok6d  with  a  lamb. 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire : 
Who,  much  enforced,  shews  a  haaty  spark. 
And  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cat.  Hath  Cassius  lived 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brvtus, 
When  grief  and  blood  ill-tempered  vexeth  him? 

Bru,  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  ill-tempered  too. 

Cat,  Do  you  confess  so  much?  Give  me  your 
hand. 

Bru,  And  my  heart  too. 

Cat.  O  Brutus  I— 

Bru.  What 's  the  matter  t 
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G».  Have  yoa  not  love  enough  to  bear  with 

Wben  that  rash  humour  which  my  mother  gave 

me 
Makei  me  forgetful  ? 

Bru,  Tea,  Caasiua ;  and  from  henceforth, 
When  yon  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
Hall  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 

{^Noise  within. 

Poet  [wiikm],  Letme  go  in  to  see  the  generals. 

There  is  some  grudge  between  them:  'tis  not 

meet 
Th^  be  alone. 
Ime,  [within]'  You  shall  not  come  to  them. 
Poet  [wiihin'] .  Nothing  but  death  shall  stey  me. 

Enter  Poet. 

Cat,  How  now;  what 's  the  matter  ? 
Poet,  For  shame,  you  generals !  what  do  you 
mean? 
Love  snd  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be : 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  am  sure,  than  ye. 
Csn  Ha,  ha  I  how  vilely  doth  this  C3aiic  rhyme  I 
Bru,  (}et youhence,  idrrah:  saucy  fellow,bence ! 
Cat,  Bear  with  him,  Brutus;  'tis  his  fashion. 
Bru,  111  know  his  humour  when  he  knows 
his  time. 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools? 
Companion,  hence  I 
Cat,  Away,  away :  be  gone. 

[Exit  Poet. 

Enter  Lucilius  and  Titinius. 

Bru,  Lnciliua  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 
Pinepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night^^ 
Cat,  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala 
with  you, 
Immediately  to  us. 

lExeuni  Lucilius  and  Titinius. 
Bru,  Luciua,  a  bowl  of  wine. 
Cat,  I  did  not  think  you  could  have  been  so 

angry. 
Bru,  O  Casaius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 
Cat,  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use. 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 
Bru,  No  man  bears  sorrow  better :— Portia  is 

dead. 
Cat,  Ha!  Portia? 
Bru,  She  is  dead. 

Cat,  How  'scaped  I  killing  when  I  crossed 
you  so? — 
0  insupportable  and  touching  loss  I— 
Upon  what  nckness  ? 

Bru,  Impatient  of  my  absence ; 

And  grief  that  young  Octavius  with  Marc  Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong ; — for  with  her 
death 


That  tidings  came : — with  this  she  fell  distract, 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallowed  fire. 

Cat,  And  died  so? 

Bru,  Even  so. 

Cat,  O  ye  immortal  gods  I 

Enter  Lucius,  with  wine  and  tapert, 
Bru,  Speak  no  more  of  her. — Give  me  a  bowl 
of  wine : 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.  IDrinkt. 
Cat,  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge. — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup : 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus' love.  [Drinkt, 

Re-enter  Titinius  with  Mbssala. 

Bru.    Come    in,    Titinius: — ^welcome,  good 
Messala. — 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  here, 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 

Cat,  Portia,  art  tliou  gone? 

Bru,  No  more,  I  pray  you. — 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters 
That  young  Octavius  and  Marc  Antony 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power. 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi. 

Met.  Myself  have  letters  of  the  self-same  te- 
nour. 

Bru.  With  what  addition  ? 

Met.  That,  by  proscription  and  bills  of  out- 
lawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Bru,  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree : 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions ;  Cicero  being  one. 

Cat.  Gcero  one  ? 

Met,  Cicero  is  dead. 

And  by  that  order  of  proscription. — 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord  ? 

Bru,  No,  Messala. 

Met,  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her? 

Bru,  Nothing,  Messala. 

Met,  That  methinks  is  strange. 

Bru,  Why  ask  you :  hear  you  aught  of  her  in 
yours? 

Met,  No,  my  lord. 

Bru,  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Met,  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I  tell : 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru,  Why  farewell,  Portia.— We  must  die, 
Messala: 
With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once, 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Met,  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should 
endure. 

Cat,  I  have  as  much  of  this  m  art  as  you ; 
I  But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 
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Bru,  Well,  to  our  work  alive.    What  do  you 
think 
Of  inarching  to  Philippi  presently  ? 

Cat,  I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bru.  Your  reason  ? 

Cat.  This  it  ia  : 

T 18  hetter  that  the  enemy  seek  us : 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  treary  his  soldiers, 
Domg  himself  offence ;  whilst  we,  lying  still. 
Are  %11  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Bru,  Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place 
to  better. 
The  people  'twlxt  Philippi  and  this  ground 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forced  affection ; 
For  they  have  grudged  ns  contribution : 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them, 


By  them  shall  make  a  Ailler  number  up, 
Come  on  refreshed,  new-added,  and  encouraged : 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  cut  him  off. 
If  at  Pliilippi  we  do  face  him  there, 
These  people  at  our  back. 

Cat,  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru,  Under  your  pardon. — You  most  note 
beside. 
That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  ftiends ; 
Our  legions  are  brimful,  our  cause  is  ripe. 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day : 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune: 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries. 
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On  snch  a  full  sea  are  we  naw  afloat ; 

Bru.            It  does,  my  boy : 

And  we  must  take  th«  current  when  it  serves, 

I  trouble  ihee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Lue.  It  is  my  duty,  air. 

Cos,            Then,  witli  your  will,  go  on : 

Bru.  I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy 

We  11  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at  Philippi. 

might: 

Bru,  The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk, 

I  know  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest 

And  nature  must  ohe^  necessity ; 

Luc.  I  have  slept,  my  lord,  already. 

Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 

Bru.  It  was  well  done;  and  thou  shalt  sleep 

1        There  is  no  more  to  say? 

again: 

'           Cos.            No  more.    Goodnight: 

I  will  not  hold  thee  long.    If  I  do  live. 

Early  to-morrow  we  will  rise,  and  hence. 

I  will  be  good  to  thee. 

Bru,  Lndus,   my  gown.          ^ExU  Lucius. 

Farewell,  good  Messala : — 

Music,  and  a  Song. 

Good  night,  Tltinius: — Nohle,  noble  Cassius, 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune : — 0  murderous  slumber! 

Good  night  and  good  repose. 

Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy, 

Cw.            0  my  dear  brother. 

That  plays  thee  music  ?~Gentle  knave,   good 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night  I 

night: 

Never  come  snch  division  'tween  our  souls ! 

I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 

Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break'st  thy  instrument: 

Bru,  Everything  is  well. 

1 11  take  it  from  thee :  and,  good  boy,  good  night. 

Cat.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Let  me  see,  let  me  see:  is  not  the  leaf  turned 

Bru,  Goodnight,  good  brother. 

down 

w-  *       Good  night,  lord  Brutus. 

Where  I  left  reading  ?  Here  it  is,  I  think. 

IHe  nU  down. 

Bru,  Farewell,  every  one. 

How  iU  this  taper  bums!— Ha!    who  comes 

[Exeunt  Cassius,  Titimius,  and  Messala. 

here? 

Re-enter  Lucius,  with  the  goum. 

Enter  the  Ghost  of  Cjssar. 

Give  me  the  gown.     Where  is  thy  instrument  ? 

I  think  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 

Lue.  Here  in  the  tent 

That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 

;         Bru.            What,  thou  speak'st  drowsily  f 

It  comes  upon  me ! — Art  thou  anything? 

1      Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not :   thou  art  over- 

Art thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil, 

watched. 

That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stare? 

Call  Gaudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men  : 

Speak  to  me  what  thou  art. 

III  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent 

Ghost.  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Lue.  y arro  and  Claudius ! 

Bru.            Wliy  com'st  thou  ? 

1 

Ghost.  To  tell  thee  thou  shalt  see  me  at  Phi- 

Enter Varro  and  Claudius. 

lippi. 

Far.  Calls  my  lord? 

Bru.  Well :  then  I  shall  see  thee  again? 

Bru.  I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent  and  sleep 

Ghost.  Ay,  at  Philippi.            [Ghost  vanishes. 

It  may  he  I  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 

Bru.  Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi,  then.— 

1        On  business  to  my  brother  Cassius. 

Now  I  liave  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest : 

Far,  So  please  you,  we  will  stand  and  watch 

111  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee. — 

your  pleasure. 

Boy !  Lucius ! — Varro !  Claudius !  Sirs,  awake ! — 

Bru.  I  will  not  have  it  so:  lie  down,  good 

Claudius  I 

sirs: 

Lue.  The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false. 

It  may  be  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. — 

Bru.  He  thinks  he  still  is  at  his  instrument- 

Look,  Lucius,  here's  the  book  I  sought  for  so : 

Lucius,  awake  1 

I  pot  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown. 

Luc.  My  lord? 

[Servante  Ue  d<nim* 

Bru.  Didst  thou  dream,  Lucius,  that  thou  so 

Luc.  I  was  sure  your  lordship  did  not  give  it 

criedst  out  ? 

me. 

Luc.  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  cry. 

Bru*  Bear  with  me,  good  boy ;  I  am  much 

Bru.  Yes,  that  thou  didst :  didst  thou  see  any- 

forgetful. 

thing  7 

Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile, 

Lue.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two  ? 

Bru.  Sleep  again,  Lucius. — Sirrah,  Claudius! 

Lue.  Ay,  my  lord,  an  it  please  you. 

Fellow  thou,  awake  I 
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Clau.  My  lord  I 
Var.  My  lord! 
Brtu  Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your  sleep  ? 

^;JDidw.»ylordt 

Bru,  Ay:  saw  you  anything? 
Var.  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 


Clau,  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Go  and  commend  me  to  my  brother 
Cassius : 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before, 
And  we  will  follow. 

^f"'  \  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord.      [ExmmL 


GuosT.  A  J,  at  Ph'lippi. 
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ScBMB  I.— 7%«  Piains  of  Philippi. 

Emier  Octatius,  Antony,  and  their  Army, 

Oct,  Now,  Antony,  our  hopes  are  answered : 
Ton  said  the  enemy  would  not  come  down, 
Bgt  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions. 
It  prores  not  so :  their  battles  are  at  hand : 
They  mean  to  warn  us  at  Philippi  here, 
Answering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 

AnL  Tut,  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Wherefore  they  do  it    They  could  be  content 
To  fiait  other  places :  and  come  down 
With  fearful  brayery,  thinking  by  this  face 
To  fiwten  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage : 
But 'tis  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Me$8,  Prepare  you,  generals : 

The  enemy  comes  on  in  gallant  show  ; 
Theb  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out. 
And  something  to  be  done  immediately. 

AnL  Octavius,  lead  your  battle  softly  on 
Upon  the  left  hand  of  the  even  field. 

Oei,  Upon  the  right  hand  I;  keep  thou  the 
left 

AnL  Why  do  you  crots  me  in  this  exigent? 

Oct.  I  do  not  cross  you;  but  I  will  do  so. 

IMareh* 


Drum,  Enter  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  their  Army ; 
LuciNius,  TiTiNius,  Messala,  and  othere, 
Bru,  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 
Cos,  Stand  fa8t,Titinius :  we  must  out  and  talk. 
Oct,  Marc  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle? 
Ant,  No,  Cssar ;  we  will  answer  on  their  charge. 
Make  forth;    the  generals  would  have  some 
words. 
Oct,  Stir  not  until  the  signal. 
Bru.  Words  before  blows :  is  it  so,  country- 
men? 
Oct,  Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  you  do. 
Bru,  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes, 

Octavius. 
AnL  In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give 
good  words : 
Witness  the  hole  you  made  in  Ccesar's  heart. 
Crying,  "Long  live  I  hail,  CsBsarl" 

Cat,  Antony, 

The  posture  of  your  blows  are  yet  unknown  : 
But  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees. 
And  leave  them  honeyless. 
Ant,  Not  stingless  too. 

Bru.  O  yes,  and  soundless  too : 
For  you  have  stolen  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
And  very  wisely  threat  before  you  sting. 

Ant,  Villains,  you  did  not  so  when  your  vile 
daggers 
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Hacked  one  another  in  the  aides  of  Caesai : 
You  shewed  your  teeth  like  i^es,  and  fawned 

like  hounds, 
And  howed  like  bondmen,  kissing  Caesar's  feet ; 
Whilst  damn6d  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind, 
Struck  Caesar  on  the  neck.     O  you  flatterers ! 

Ca$,  Flatterers ! — Now,  Brutus,  thank  yourself : 
This  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to-day, 
If  Cassius  might  have  ruled. 

Oct  Come,   come,   the  cause.      If  arguing 
make  us  sweat. 
The  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops. 
Look ;  I  draw  a  sword  against  conspirators : 
When  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again? — 
Never  till  Caesar's  three-and-twenty  wounds 
Be  well  avenged ;  or  till  another  Caesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  sword  of  traitors. 

Bru.  Caesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors' 
hands. 
Unless  thou  bring'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct.  So  I  hope^ 

I  was  not  bom  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Bru.  O,  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain, 
Young  man,  thou  couldst  not  die  more  honourable. 

Cos.  A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such 
honour ; 
Joined  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller. 

AnL  Old  Cassius  still! 

Oct.  Come,  Antony;  away. — 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth. 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field : 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

^Exeunt  Octavius,  Antony,  and  their  Army. 

Ca$.  Why  now,  blow,  wind;  swell,  billow; 
and  swim,  bark ! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bru.  Ho,  Lucilius ;  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Luc.  My  lord. 

[Brutus  and  Lucilius  converae  apart. 

Ca$.  Messala, — 

Met.  What  says  my  general  ? 

Ca9.  Messala, 

This  is  my  birth-day :  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  born.     Give  me  thy  hand,  Messala : 
Be  thou  my  witness  that,  against  my  will. 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  compelled  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 
You  know  that  I  held  EpicHrus  strong, 
And  his  opinion  :  now  I  change  my  mind, 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  former  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell ;  and  there  they  perched. 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers'  hands ; 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  us : 
This  morning  are  they  fled  away  and  gone : 
And  in  their  steads,  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites, 
Fly  o'er  our  heads  and  downward  look  on  us. 


As  we  were  sickly  prey :  theur  shadows  seeiu 

A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 

Our  army  lies,  ready  to  give  up  the  gliost. 

Me*.  Believe  not  so. 

Cm,  I  but  believe  it  partly ; 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolved 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Bru.  Even  so,  Lucilius. 

Cos.  Now,  most  noble  Brutus, 

The  goda  io-di^  stand  friendly ;  that  we  may, 
Loven  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age ! 
But,  since  the  affiEdrs  of  men  rest  still  incertain, 
Let's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together  - 
What  are  you  tlien  determined  to  do  7 

Bru.  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy 
By  which  I  did  blame  Cato  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself: — I  know  not  how, 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life  : — arming  myself  with  patience, 
To  slay  the  providence  of  some  high  powers       I 
That  govern  us  below. 

Cat.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle, 

You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome  ? 

Bru.  No,  Cassius,  no !  think  not,  thou  noble 
Roman, 
That  ever  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome : 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind.     But  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  began; 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again  I  know  not. 
Therefore  our  everlasting  farewell  take : 
For  ever  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius ! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile : 
If  not,  why  then  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Ca$.  For  ever  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus! 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we  11  smile  indeed : 
If  not,  'tis  true  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bru.  Why  then,  lead  on.— O,  that  a  man  might 
know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business,  ere  it  come ! 
But  it  sufiiceth  that  the  day  will  end, 
And  then  the  end  is  known. — Come,  ho !  away. 

[Exennt 


Scene  ll.'—Tke  same.     The  Held  of  Battle. 

Alarum.    Enter  Brutus  and  Messala. 
Bru.  Ride,  ride,  Messala !  ride,  and  give  theae 
bills 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side : 

ILwd  alarum. 

Let  them  set  on  at  once ;  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'  wing. 
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And  fiiddeii  pudi  gives  tliem  th«  076rtlirow. 
Ride,  ride,  Meesala!  let  them  all  come  down. 

^Exeunt. 


I       ScBMB  III. — Thesame.  Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Jlarum,     Enter  Cabsiub  and  Titinius. 

Cms.  O  look,  Titmiusl  look,  ilie  TiUains  fly! 
Myself  httre  to  mine  own  turned  enemy. 
I     Thif  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back: 
I  ilew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him* 


TU,  O  Cassius,  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early : 
Who,  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly  :  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil. 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclosed. 

Enter  Fimdarus. 

Pm.  Fly  further  off;  my  lord;  fly  further  off*: 
Marc  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord  I 
Fly  therefore,  noble  Cassius ;  fly  far  ofL 

Cos,  This  hill  is  far  enough. — Look,  look, 
Titinius  1 
Are  those  my  tents  where  I  perceive  the  fire? 


m^^rn^  l  ^ 


^if  m 


I    i 


TU,  They  are,  my  lord. 

Gat.  TItmius,  if  ihon  lor'st  me, 

Mount  thoo  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spars  in  hun 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops. 
And  here  again :  that  I  may  rest  assured 
Whether  yend'  troops  are  fHend  or  enemy. 

71/.  I  will  be  here  again  even  with  a  thought 

\_ExU. 

Cat.  Go,  Pmdarus,  get  higher  on  that  hill : 
My  sight  was  ever  thick :  regard  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field. — 

^ExU  PiNDARUS. 

This  day  I  breathed  first;  time  is  come  round, 

And  where  I  did  begin,  there  I  shall  end : 

My  life  is  run  his  compass, — Siirah,  what  newst 

Pm.  [ttftece],    O  my  lord  I 

Cos.  What  newst 

Pm.  Titinms  is  enclosed  round  about 


y 


\  4<'    r 


With  horsemen  that  make  to  him  on  the  spur : 
Yet  he  spurs  on. — Now  they  are  almost  on  him : 
Now,  Titinius  !~Now  some  'light :— O,  he  'lights 

too;— 
He 's  ta*en : — and  hark !  they  shout  for  joy. 

lSh9uL 
Cos.  Gome  down :  behold  no  more. — 
O,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long 
To  see  my  best  friend  ta'en  before  my  face ! 

Enter  Pindarus. 

Gome  hither,  sirrah : 

In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner : 

And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life. 

That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do. 

Thou'  shouldst  attempt  it    Gome  now,  keep 

thine  oath : 
Now  be  a  freeman ;  and  with  this  good  swtnd^ 
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That  ran  through  Caesar's  bowels,  search  this 

bosom. 
Stand  not  to  answer.    Here,  take  thou  the  hilts : 
And  when  my  face  is  covered,  as  'tis  now. 
Guide  thou  the  sword. — Csesar,  thouartrevenged, 
Even  with  the  sword  that  kiUed  thee!        IDiet. 
Pin,  So,  I  am  free:  yet  would  not  so  have 

been, 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.    O  Cassius ! 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run, 
Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him. 

Re-enter  Titinkus,  wUh  Mbssala. 

Mee.  It  is  but  change,  Titinius :  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power, 
As  Cassius'  legions  are  by  Antony. 

Tit,  These  tidings  will  well  comfort  Cassius. 

Met,  Where  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Tit,  All  disconsolate, 

With  Pindarus  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Mee,  Is  not  that  he  that  lies  upon  the  ground? 

TU,  He  lies  not  like  the  living.    O  my  heart  I 

Mee,  Is  not  that  he  ? 

Tit,  No  :  this  was  he,  Messala; 

But  Cassius  is  no  more. — O  setting  sun  I 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set : 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set !  Our  day  is  gone ; 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come :  our  deeds  are 

done! 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mee,  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  this 
deed. 
O  hateful  error,  melancholy's  child ! 
Why  dost  thou  shew  to  the  apt  thoughts  of 

men 
The  things  that  are  not  ?  O  error,  soon  conceived. 
Thou  never  com'st  unto  a  happy  birth. 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engendered  thee  I 

Tit,  What,  Pindarus:  where  art  thou,  Pin- 
darus? 

Mee,  Seek  him  Titinius;  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears.    I  may  say,  thrusting  it : 
For  piercing  steel  and  darts  envenomed 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus 
As  tidings  of  this  sight 

Ht,  Hie  you,  Messala, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pandarus  the  while. 

[Esai  Messala. 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassius  f 
Did  I  not  meet  thy  friends?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory. 
And  bid  me  give 't  thee  ?    Didst  thou  not  hear 

their  shouts? 
Alas,  thou  hast  misconstrued  everything  t 


But  hold  thee,  take  this  garland  on  thy  brow: 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding. — Brutus,  come  apace, 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Caius  Cassius.— 
By  your  leave,  gods : — ^this  is  a  Roman's  part : 
Come,  Cassius'  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart 

[Dtef. 

Alarum,  Be-enter  MissAt a,  with  Brutus,  young 
Cato,  Strato,  YoLUMMius,  and  Lucilius. 

Bru.  Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body 
lie? 

Mee,  Lo,  yonder ;  and  Titinius  mourning  it 

Bru,  Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato,  He  is  slain. 

Bru,  O  Julius  Csesar,  thou  art  mighty  yet! 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad,  and  turns  our  sworda 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.  ^Low  alantm. 

Cato,  Brave  Titinius  I 

Look  whe'r  he  have  not  crowned  dead  Csssius ! 

Bru,  Are  yet  two  Romans  living  such  ai 
these? 
The  last  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  thee  well ! 
It  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome 
Should  breed  thy  fellow. — ^Friends,  I  owe  more 

tears 
To  this  dead  man  than  you  shall  see  me  pay.— 
I  shall  find  time,  Cassius ;  I  shall  find  time.— 
Come,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos  send  his  body. 
His  funeral  shall  not  be  in  our  camp, 
Lest  it  discomfort  us. — Ludlius,  come ; 
And  come,  young  Cato :  let  us  to  the  field.— 
Labeo  and  Flavins,  set  our  battles  on. — 
T  is  three  o'clock ;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 
We  shall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight  lExemii, 


Scene  lY. -^Another  Part  of  the  FUld, 

Alarum,  Enter  fighting,  Soldiers  of  hath  Anuet ; 
then  Brutus,  Cato,  Lucilius,  and  othere, 
Bru,  Yet,  countrjrmen,  O  yet  hold  up  your 

heads! 
Cato,  What  bastard  doth  not  ?    Who  wiD  go 
with  me? 
I  will  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field : — 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 
A  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend: 
I  am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 

IChargee  the  enemy. 
Bru,  And  I  am  Brutus ;  Marcus  Brutus,  1 : 
Brutus,   my  country's   friend:  know   me  for 
Brutus. 
[£»/,  charging  the  enemg.     Cato  if  over- 
powered,  and  fatie, 
Luc,  0  young  and  noble  Cato,  art  thou  down  f 
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yfhjt  BOW  thou  diett  at  bniTely  as  TitiniuB ; 
And  majtt  be  honoured,  being  Gate's  eon. 
Id  SoU.  Yield,  or  thou  dieet! 
Lue.  Only  I  jrield  to  die : 

There  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight; 
[QferM^  flRkMMjf. 
Kill  Bratos,  and  be  honoured  in  his  death. 
Itt  SoUL  We  must  not — ^A  noble  prisoner ! 
2nd  Sold,  Room,  ho!  Tell  Antony,  Brutus  is 

ta'en. 
la  SM,  I  'U  teU  the  news.— Here  oomes  the 
general : — 

Enier  Antony. 

Brutus  is  ta'en  ;  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  is  he? 

Lue.  Safe,  Antony ;  Brutus  is  safe  enough : 
I  dsie  assure  thee  that  no  enemy 
Shall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus  : 
The  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame ! 
When  you  do  find  him,  or  alive  or  dead. 
He  will  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself. 

ArU,  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend :  but,  I  assure 
you, 
A  prise  no  less  in  worth.     Keep  this  man 

safe; 
Give  him  all  kindness :  I  had  rather  have 
Such  men  my  friends  than  enemies.     Go  on. 
And  lee  whe'r  Brutus  be  alive  or  dead : 
And  bring  us  word  unto  Octavius'  tent 
How  everything  is  chanced.  lExeunt, 


ScKRB  v.— Another  part  of  the  Field. 

Enter  BauTua,   DAaoANius,   Clitus,   Strato, 
and  VoLuifNius. 
Bru,  Comoy  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on 

thb  rock. 
GL  Statiliua  shewed  the  torch-light;  but,  my 
lord. 
He  came  not  back :  he  is  or  ta*en  or  slain. 
Bru.  Sit  thee  down,    Clitus.  Slaying  is  the 
word: 
It  is  a  deed  in  fashion.     Hark  thee,  Clitus  :— 

[  Whispering, 
QL  What,  I,  my  lord  I   No,  not  for  all  the 

world. 
Bru.  Peace,  then ;  no  words. 
CIL  1  'd  rather  kill  myself. 
Bru,  Hark  thee,  Dardanius : — [  Whiepers  him. 
Dar.  Shall  I  do  such  a  deed  1 
<3t.  O,  Dardanius! 
^r.  O,  Clitus! 

^  What  in  request  did  Brutus  make  to 
thee? 


Dar.  To  kill  him,  Clitus.  Look,  he  meditates. 

CIL  Now  is  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief, 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru.  Come  hither,  good  Yolunmius:  list  a 
word. 

FoL  What  says  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Why  this,  Volumnius : 

The  ghost  of  Caesar  hath  appeared  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night :  at  Sardis  once ; 
And  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi'  fields. 
I  know  my  hour  is  come. 

Fol.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Volumnius. 
Thou  seest  the  world,  Volumnius,  how  it  goes ; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit: 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.    Good  Volumnius, 
Thou  know'st  that  we  two  went  to  school  together : 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pray  thee 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts,  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

Fd.  That's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  my 
lord.  lAlaruM  etill. 

CU.  Fly,  fly,  my  lord!  there  is  no  tarrying 
here. 

Bru,  Farewell  to  you ; — and  you ; — and  you, 
Volumnius. — 
Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep  : 
Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato. — Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy  that  yet,  in  all  my  life, 
I  found  no  man  but  he  was  true  to  me. 
I  shall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day, 
More  than  Octavius  and  Marc  Antony 
By  ibis  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 
So,  fare  you  well  at  once ;  for  Brutus'  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history : 
Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes;  my  bones  would 

rest, 
That  have  but  laboured  to  attain  this  hour. 

lAlarum.     CrywUhin;  '' Fly^  fiy^  fly  !" 

CU,  Fly,  my  lord,  fly ! 

Bru,  Hence :  I  will  follow. 
[^Exeunt Chirvn,  Dardanius,  andVoLvuvivB, 
I  pr'y  thee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord. 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  smatch  of  honour  in  it : 
Hold  then  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face, 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.     Wilt  thou,  Strato? 

Stra.  Give  me  your  hand  first :  fare  you  well, 
my  lord. 

Bru,  Farewell,  good  Strato. — Caesar,  now  be 
stUl: 
I  killed  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will  I 

iHe  runs  on  his  sword,  and  dies. 

Alarum.    Retreat.    Enter  Octavius,  Antony, 
Mbssala,  Lucilius,  and  their  Army. 
Oct,  What  man  is  that? 
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Met,  My  master's  man.-— Strato,  where  is  thy 

master? 
Stra,  Free  from  the  hondage  you  are  in,  Mes- 
sala: 
The  conquerors  can  hut  make  a  fire  of  him : 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself, 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  hy  his  death. 
Luc,  So  Brutus  should  he  found.— I  thank 
thee,  Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  proved  Lucitius'  saying  true. 
Oct.  All  that  served  Brutus,  I  will  entertain 
them. — 
Fellow,  wflt  thou  bestow  thy  time  with  me? 
Stra.  Ay,  if  Messala  will  prefer  me  to  you. 
Oct.  Do  so,  good  Messala. 
Met.  How  died  my  master,  Strato? 
Sira.  I  held  the  sword,  and  he  did  run  on  it. 

Met.  Octavius,  then,  take  him  to  foUow  the«, 
That  did  the  latest  service  to  my  masto*. 

Ant.  This  was  the  noUest  Roman  of  them 
all. 
All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar: 
He,  only,  in  a  general  honest  thought, 
And  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 
His  life  was  gentle;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  **  This  was  a  man  ! " 

Oct.  According  to  his  virtue  let  us  use  him ; 
With  all  respect  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall  lie. 
Most  like  a  soldier,  ordered  honourably. — 
So  call  the  field  to  rest :  and  let 's  away, 
To  part  the  glories  of  this  happy  day.  [Exmmt 
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TAEBXVS, 
TAUSUS,  Ltoatnant-GoiMnl  to  OsMm. 
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X  BoothMtyor. 
ACXowB. 

CLBOPATRA,  QnMB  of  Egypt. 

OOTATIA.  BlMff  to  Gmaa,  aad  WUb  of  Ajitomt. 

CJHARKIAK  mna  QLAB,  Attaodaato  on  CLBor^TftA. 

Oflloen,  Soldlen,  MoMonffen.  and  other  AttoadMt*. 


Bemad— ]>iipttMd }  in  MT«ral  parti  oftha  Roman  Zmplia. 
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ACT  3. 


Sciiii  I. — Alexandria.  A  Hoam  in  CtEOPAtRA's 
Palace. 

BniUr  Dehbtrius  and  Pbiloi 

PkL  Nay,  but  this  dotage  of  our  general's 
Overflows  the  measure :  those  hia  goodly  eyes, 
That  o'er  the  files  and  musters  of  the  war 
Hare  glowed  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend,  now 

turn, 
The  office  and  devotion  of  their  view 
Upon  a  tewny  front :  his  captain's  heart, 
Which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges  all  temper; 


And  is  beeome  the  bellows  and  the  fan 
To  cool  a  gipsy's  lust.— Look,  where  they  eotne ! 
Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transformed 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool.    Behold  and  see* 

Fhuruih.    EnUr  Antony  And  Cleopatra,  mth 
their  Traine :  EunUchs/anrnti^  her, 

Cleo,  If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 
Ant  There 's  beggary  in  the  love  that  can  be 

reckoned. 
Cieo.  I  '11  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  beloved. 
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AfU,  Then  mutt  thou  ufieds  find  out  new  liea- 
Tcii,  new  earth. 

Enter  an  Attendant 

Att,  News,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome : — 

jint.  Grateg  me : — the  sum. 

Cleo.  Nay,  hear  them,  Antony. 
Fulvia  perchance  is  angry :  or  who  knows 
If  the  scarce-hearded  Ciesar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you,  "  Do  tlus,  or  this : 
Take  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  that: 
Perform  %  or  else  we  damn  thee." 

Ant  How«  my  love ! 

CUo.  Perchance  (nay,  and  most  like), 
You  must  not  stay  here  longer :  your  dismission 
Is  come  from  Cesar :  therefore  hear  it,  Antony. — 
Where's  Fulvia's  process? — Cssar's,    I  would 

say : — ^both : — 
Call  in  the  messengers. — ^As  I  am  £g}-pt's  queen, 
Thou  blushest,  Antony,  and  that  blood  of  thine 
Is  Csesar's  homager :  else  so  thy  cheek  pays  shame 
When  shrill-tongued  Fulria  scolds. — The  mes- 
sengers. 

Ant.  LetRomeinTyher  melt,  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  ranged  empire  fall  I—- Here  is  my  space. 
Kingdoms  are  clay :  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man :  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is  to  do  thus  lEfnbracing']f  when  such  a  mutual 

pair 
And  such  a  twain  can  do 't :  in  which  I  bind. 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

Cleo.  Fzcellent  falsehood  I 

Why  did  he  marry  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her  ? — 
I  'II  seem  the  fool  I  am  not :  Antony 
Will  be  himself. 

Ant.  But  stirred  by  Cleopatra. — 

Now,  for  the  love  of  Love  and  her  soft  hours. 
Let 's  not  confound  the  time  with  conference  harsh: 
There 's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch 
Without  some  pleasure  now.     What  sport  to- 
night? 

Cleo.  Hear  the  ambassadors. 

Ant.  Fie,  wrangling  queen. 

Whom  everything  becomes !  to  chide,  to  laugh. 
To  weep:  whose  every  passion  fully  strives 
To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admired  I 
No  messenger :  but  thine,  and  all  alone. 
To-night  we  'U  wander  through  the  streets,  and 

note 
The  qualities  of  people.     Come,  my  queen : 
Last  night  you  did  desire  it. — Speak  not  to  us. 
{^Exeunt  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  Train. 

Dem,  Is  CsBsar  with  Antonius  prized  so  slight  ? 

Phi,  Sir,  sometimes,  when  he  is  not  Antony, 
He  comes  too  short  of  that  great  property 
Which  still  should  go  with  Antony. 


Dem.  I  'm  full  sorry 

That  he  approves  the  common  liar,  who 
Thus  speaks  of  him  at  Rome :  but  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.    Rest  you  happy ! 

[ExetaU, 


Scene  II.— 7^^ 


Another  Boom, 


Enter  Cmarmian,Iras,  ALEXAs,a»J a  Soothsayer. 

Char.  Lord  Alexas,  sweet  Alezas,  most  any- 
thing Alexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexas, 
where 's  the  soothsayer  that  you  praised  so  to 
the  queen  ? — O  that  I  knew  this  husband  which 
you  say  must  change  his  horns  with  garlands! 

Alex.  Soothsayer! 

Sooth.  Your  will? 

Char.  Is  this  the  man?— Is  't  you,  sir,  that 
know  things  ? 

Sooth.  In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secrecy 
A  little  I  can  read. 

Alex.  Shew  him  your  hand. 

Enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  Bring  in  the  banquet  quickly :  wineenofugb, 
Cleopatra's  health  to  drink. 

Char.  Good  sir,  give  me  good  fortune. 

Sooth.  I  make  not,  but  foresee. 

Char.  Pray,  then,  foresee  me  one. 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  yet  far  fairer  than  you  are. 

Char.  He  means,  in  flesh. 

Iras,  No ;  you  shall  paint  when  you  are  old. 

Char.  Wrinkles  forbid! 

AUx,  Vex  not  his  prescience :  be  attentive. 

Char.  Hush! 

Soo^.  You  shall  be  more  beloTing  than  beloved. 

Char.  I  had  rather  heat  my  liver  with  drinking. 

Alex.  Nay,  hear  him. 

Char,  Good  now,  some  excellent  fortune!  Let 
me  be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and 
widow  them  all :  let  me  have  a  child  at  fifty,  to 
whom  Herod  of  Jewry  may  do  homage :  find  me 
to  marry  me  with  Octavius  Cssar,  and  companion 
me  with  my  mistress. 

Sooth,  You  shall  outlive  the  lady  whom  you 
serve. 

Char,  p  excellent  I  I  love  long  life  better  than 
figs. 

Sooth,  You  have  seen  and  proved  afairer  former 
fortune  than  that  which  is  to  approach. 

Char.  Then  belike  my  children  shall  have  no 
names.  Pr'y  thee  how  many  boys  and  wenches 
must  I  have  ? 

Sooth,  If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb, 
And  fertile  every  wish,  a  million. 

Char.  Out,  fool  1  I  forgive  thee  for  a  witch. 
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AUm.  Yomtlimk  none  but  joor  thefts  are  privy 
to  your  wishes. 

Char,  Nay,  come,  tell  Iras  hers. 

AUx,  We  'U  know  all  our  fortunes, 

£ne  Mine  and  most  of  our  fortunes,  to-night, 
iball  be— drunk  to  bed. 

IroM,  There 's  a  pahn  presages  chastity,  if  no- 
liing  else. 


Char,  Even  as  the  overflowing  NOus  pre* 
sageth  famine. 

Irtu,  Go,  you  wild  bedfellow;  you  cannot 
soothsay. 

Char.  Nay,  if  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fhiitftil 
prognostication,  I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear.-— 
Pry  thee,  tell  her  but  a  worky-day  fortune. 

Sooth,  Your  fortunes  are  alike. 


J-fifeli  fci  all/   ,  f 


Iras,  But  how,  but  how  ?  give  me  particulars. 

Sooih,  I  have  said. 

Iras.  Am  I  not  an  inch  of  fortune  better  than 
she? 

Char.  Well,  if  you  were  but  an  inch  of  for- 
tune better  than  I,  where  would  you  choose  it? 

Iras,  Not  in  my  husband's  nose. 

Char,  Otir  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend ! — 
Alexas,— come,  his  fortune,  his  fortune. — O,  let 
him  marry  a  woman  that  cannot  go,  sweet  Isis, 


I  beseech  thee!  And  let  her  die  too,  and  give 
him  a  worse:  and  let  worse  follow  worse,  till  the 
worst  of  all  follow  him  laughing  to  his  grave, 
fifty-fold  a  cuckold  I  Good  Isis,  hear  me  this 
prayer,  though  thou  deny  me  a  matter  of  more 
weight :  good  Isis,  I  beseech  thee ! 

Iras,  Amen.  Dear  goddess,  hear  that  prayer 
of  the  people!  for,  as  it  is  a  .heart-breaking  to 
see  a  handsome  man  loose- wived,  so  it  is  a  deadly 
sorrow   to  behold  a  foul-knave    uncuckolded. 
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Therefore,  dear  Itii,  keep  deconmii  uid  fortnne 
him  accordingly! 

Char.  Amen. 

AUx.  Lo  noW|  if  it  lay  in  their  hands  to  make 
tne  a  cuckold,  they  would  make  themaelves 
whorei  hut  they'd  do 't! 

Eno,  Huflh  1  here  comes  Antony. 

Char.  Not  he;  the  queen. 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

CUo.  Saw  you  my  lord  ? 

Eno.  No,  lady. 

CUo.  Waa  he  not  here? 

Char,  No,  madam. 

Cko.  He  waa  disposed  to  mirth ;  hut  on  the 
sudden 
A  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him. — Enoharhus : 

Eno.  Madam. 

CUo.  Seek  him,  and  hring  him  hither. — 
Where 's  Alezas  7 

AUx.  Here,  at  your  service. — My  lord  i^ 
preaches. 

Enter  Antomt,  with  a  Messenger  aii«{  Attendants. 

Cleo.  We  will  not  look  upon  him :  go  with  us. 
[Exeunt  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Sfc. 

Men.  Fulvia  thy  wife  first  came  into  the  fidd. 

Ani.  Against  my  hrother  Lucius ! 

Meu.  Ay: 
But  soon  that  war  had  end,  and  the  time's  state 
Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  their  force  'gainst 

Csesar: 
Whose  hetter  issue  in  the  war,  from  Italy, 
Upon  the  first  encounter,  drave  them. 

Ani.  Well,  what  worst  % 

Mete.  The  nature  of  bad  news  infects  the  teller. 

Ani.  When  it  concerns  the  fool  or  coward.-^ 
On: 
Things  that  are  past  are  done,  with  me.     T  is 

thus: 
Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  hu  tale  lie  death, 
I  hear  him  as  he  flattered. 

Men.  Lahienus 

(Thu  is  stiff  news)  hath,  with  his  Parthian  force. 
Extended  Asia  from  Euphrates ; 
His  conquering  hanner  shook  from  Syria 
To  Lydia  and  to  Ionia : 
Whflst- 

Ant.  "  Antony,"  thou  wouldst  say, — 

Meet.  O,  my  lord ! 

Ant,  Speak  to  me  home,  mince  not  the  general 
tongue: 
Name  Cleopatra  as  she 's  called  in  Rome : 
Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase ;  and  taunt  my  faulto 
With  such  full  license  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter. — O,  then  we  bring  forth 
weeds 


When  our  quick  winds  lie  still,  and  our  ills  told  ui 
Is  as  our  earing ! — Fare  thee  well  awhile. 

Meee.  At  your  noble  pleasure.  [Etat. 

Ant.  From  Sicyon  how  the  news  ? — Speak  there. 

lei  Ait.  The  man  from  Sicyon:  is  there  tueh 
an  one? 

2nd  AU.  He  stays  upon  your  wUL 

Ant.  Let  him  appear. — 

These  strong  Egyptian  fetters  I  must  break. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Or  lose  myself  in  dotage. — What  are  you? 

2nd  Meee.  Fulvia  thy  wife  is  dead. 

Ant.  Where  died  she? 

2nd  Meee.  In  Sicyon  : 
Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more  seriotu 
Importedi  thee  to  know,  this  bears. 

[Oioee  a  Utter. 

Ant.  Forbear  me.  [Exit  Messenger. 

There 's  a  great  spirit  gone  I  Thus  did  I  desire  it. 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us. 
We  wish  it  ours  again :  the  present  pleasure. 
By  revolution  lowering,  d6es  become 
The  opposite  of  itself.    She 's  good,  being  gone : 
The  hand  could  pluck  her  back,  that  shoved  her  on. 
I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off: 
Ten  thousand  harms  more  than  the  ills  I  know, 
My  idleness  doth  hatch. — ^How  now ;  Enobarbui: 

Enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  What  *8  your  pleasure,  sir? 

Ant.  I  must  with  haste  from  hence. 

Eno.  Why,  then,  we  kill  all  our  women.  We 
see  how  mortal  an  unkindness  is  to  them:  if 
they  suffer  our  departure,  death 's  the  word. 

Ant.  I  must  be  gone. 

Eno.  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women 
die :  it  were  pity  to  cast  them  away  for  nothing; 
though,  between  them  and  a  great  cause,  they 
should  be  esteemed  nothing.  Cleopatra,  catch- 
ing but  the  least  noise  of  ^is,  dies  instantly:  I 
have  seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer 
moment.  I  60  think  there  is  mettle  in  death, 
which  commits  some  loving  act  upon  her ;  she 
hath  such  celerity  in  dying. 

Ant.  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought 

Eno.  Alack,  sir,  no :  her  passions  are  made 
of  nothing  but  the  finest  part  of  pure  love.  We 
cannot  call  her  winds  md  waters,  sighs  and 
tears;  they  are  greater  storms  and  tempests 
than  almanacks  can  report  This  cannot  be 
cunning  in  her :  if  it  be,  she  makes  a  shower  of 
rain  as  well  as  Jove. 

Ani.  'Would  I  had  never  seen  her ! 

Eno.  O,  sir,  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  won- 
derful piece  of  work;  which  not  to  have  been 
blessed  withal,  would  have  discredited  your  traveL 
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AnL  FuItia  if  dMid. 
Ef».  Sir? 

Ant,  Fulvia  is  daad. 

Eno.  FulTim? 

Aid.  Dead. 

Eno.  Why,  air,  give  die  gods  a  thankfbl  saeri- 
iice.  When  it  pleaseth  their  deities  to  take  the 
wife  of  a  man  from  him,  it  shews  to  man  the 
Uilon  of  the  earth:  comforting  therein,  thai 
wben  old  rohea  are  worn  oot,  there  are  members 
to  make  new.  If  there  were  no  more  women 
bat  Folvia,  then  had  jou  indeed  a  cut,  and  the 
esM  to  be  lamented :  this  grief  is  crowned  with 
eoniolation ;  yoor  old  smock  brings  forth  a  new 
petticoat :  and  indeed  the  tears  live  in  an  onion 
thit  should  water  this  sorrow. 

AuL  The  business  she  hath  broached  in  the  state 
Cannot  endure  my  absence. 

Emo.  And  the  business  you  have  broached  here 
cannot  be  without  you :  especially  that  of  Cleo- 
patra's, which  whoUy  depends  on  your  abode. 

Ant,  No  more  light  answers :  let  our  officers 
Hare  notice  wliat  we  purpose.    I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience  to  the  queen, 
And  get  her  love  to  part :  for  not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches, 
Do  strongly  speak  to  us,  but  the  letters  too 
Of  many  our  contriving  friends  in  Rome 
Petition  us  at  home.    Seztus  Pompeiua 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Csesar,  and  commands 
The  empire  of  the  sea :  our  slippeiy  people 
(Whose  love  ia  never  linked  to  the  deserver 
Till  his  deserts  are  past)  begin  to  throw 
Pompey  the  great,  and  all  his  dignities, 
Upon  his  son  ;  who,  high  in  name  and  power. 
Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  stands  up 
For  the  main  soldier:  whose  quality,  going  on, 
The  sides  o'  the  woild  may  danger.    Much  is 

breeding. 
Which,  like  the  courser's  hahr,  hath  yet  but  life, 
And  not  a  serpent's  poiMU. — Say,  our  pleasure 
TTo  such  whose  place  is  under  us)  requfarea 
Oar  quick  remove  from  hence. 

Brno.  I  shall  do 't.  {^Exeunt. 


SccvB  III. — ^^fi/«r  Cleopatra,  CaAaMiAN,  laAS, 
and  Alezas. 

Cko.  Where  is  bet 
Char.  I  did  not  see  him  since. 
O€o.  See  where  he  is,  who 's  with  him,  what 
he  does: 
(I  did  not  send  you). — If  you  find  him  sad. 
Say  I  am  dancing :  if  in  mirth,  report 
That  I  am  sudden  sick.    Quick,  and  return. 

^Emi  Alexas. 


Char.  Madam,  methinks,  if  you  did  love  him 
dearly^ 
You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 
The  like  from  him. 

CUo.  What  should  I  do,  I  do  nott 

Char,  In  each  thing  give  him  way ;  cross  him 

in  nothing. 
Cteo.  Thou  teaehest  like  a  fool :  the  way  to 

lose  him. 
Char.  Tempt  him  not  so  toofiur.  I  wish  forbear ; 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 

Enter  Amtomt. 

But  here  comes  Antony. 

CUo.  I  am  sick  and  sullen. 

Ani^  I  am  sorry  to  give  breathing  to  my  pur- 
pose,— 
CUo.  Hdp  me  away,  dear  Charmian ;  I  shall  falL 
It  cannot  be  thus  long ;  the  aidea  of  nature 
Will  not  auatain  it. 

AniL  Now,  my  deareat  queen,—- 

CUo.  Pray  you  stand  ftiriher  from  me. 

Ant.  What's  the  matter! 

CUo.  I  know  by  that  same  eye  there 's  some 
good  news. 
What  says  the  married  woman  ? — ^You  may  go ; 
'Would  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come  I 
Let  her  not  say  'tis  I  that  keep  yon  here: 
I  have  no  power  upon  you :  her's  you  are« 

Ant.  The  gods  best  know,— 

CUo.  O,  never  was  there  queen 

So  mightily  betrayed  1  yet  at  the  first 
I  saw  the  treasons  planted. 

Ant.  Cleopatra, — 

CUo.  Why  should  I  think  you  can  be  mine,  and 
true 
(Though  youin  swearing  shake  the  throned  gods). 
Who  havebeen  false  to  Fulviat—Riotousmadnesi^ 
To  be  entangled  with  those  mouth-made  vows 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing! 

Ant,  Most  sweet  queen, — 

CUo,  Nay,  pray  you  seek  no  colour  for  your 
going, 
But  bid  farewell  and  go.  When  you  sued  staying. 
Then  was  the  time  for  words  I    No  going  then : 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips  and  eyes ; 
Bliss  in  owr  brows'  bent;  none  our  parts  so  poor 
But  was  a  race  of  heaven.    They  are  so  still* 
Or  thou,  the  greatest  soldier  of  tfie  world* 
Art  turned  the  greatest  liar. 

Ant.  How  now,  lady  I 

CUo,  I  would  I  had  thy  inches :  thou  shouldst 
know 
There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt 

Ant.  Hear  me,  queen : 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
Our  services  awhile ;  but  my  full  heart 
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Aemaini  in  me  with  you.    Our  Italy 

Shines  o*er  with  civil  swords :  Sextus  Pompeius 

Makes  his  approaches  to  the  port  of  Rome : 

Equality  of  two  domestic  powers 

Breeds  scrupulous  faction.     The  hated,  grown 

to  strength. 
Are  newly  grown  to  love:  the  c6ndemned  Pompey, 
Rich  in  his  father*8  honour,  creeps  apace 
Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  hare  not  thrived 
Upon  the  present  state ;  whose  numbers  threaten : 
And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge 
By  any  desperate  change.     My  more  particular, 
And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safii  my 

going, 
Is  Fulvia's  death. 

Geo,  Though  age  from  folly  could  not  give 
me  freedom, 
It  does  from  childishness : — can  Fulvia  die  ! 

Ani,  She 's  dead,  my  queen : 
Look  here,  and  at  thy  sovereign  leisure  read 
The  garboils  she  awaked :  at*  the  last,  best : — 
See  when  and  where  she  died. 

Geo.  O  most  false  love ! 

Where  be  the  secret  vials  thou  shouldst  fill 
With  sorrowfrd  water? — ^Now  I  see,  I  see. 
In  Fulvia's  death,  how  mine  received  shall  be. 
i    ArU.  Quarrel  no  more,  but  be  prepared  to 

know 
The  purposes  I  bear :  which  are  or  cease 
As  you  shall  give  the  advice.    By  the  fire 
That  quickens  Nilus'  slime,  I  go  from  hence 
Thy  soldier,  servant ;  making  peace  or  war 
As  thou  afiect'st. 

Geo,  Cut  my  lace,  Charmian,  come : — 

But  let  it  be.»>I  am  quickly  ill  and  well : 
So  Antony  loves  I 

Ant.  My  precious  queen,  forbear ; 

And  give  true  evidence  to  his  love  which  stands 
An  honourable  trial. 

Geo.  So  Fulvia  told  me. 

I  pr'y  thee  turn  aside  and  weep  for  her : 
Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say  the  tears 
Belong  to  Egypt.     Good  now,  play  one  scene 
Of  excellent  dissembling,  and  let  it  look 
Like  perfect  honour. 

Ant.  You  '11  heat  my  blood :  no  more. 

Geo,  You  can  do  better  yet :  but  this  is  meetly. 

Ant.  Now,  by  my  sword, — 

Geo,  And  target : — still  he  mends : 

But  this  is  not  the  best  Look,  pr*y  thee,Charmian, 
How  this  Herculean  Roman  does  become 
The  carriage  of  his  chafe. 

Ant.  I  '11  leave  you,  lady. 

Geo,  Courteous  lord,  one  word. 
Sir,  you  and  I  must  part; — ^but  that 's  not  it : 
Sir,  you  and  I  have  loved ; — but  there 's  not  it : 
rhat  you  know  well.  Something  it  is  I  would:— 


O,  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all  forgotten  I 

Ant.  But  that  your  royalty 

Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  yoc 
For  idleness  itself. 

Geo,  T  is  sweating  labour 

To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart 
As  Cleopatra  thii.    But,  sir,  forgive  me ; 
Since  my  becomings  kill  me  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you.    Your  honour  calls  yon  hence . 
There£Dre  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly, 
And  all  the  gods  go  wi^  you :  upon  your  sword 
Sit  laurelled  victory ;  and  smooth  success 
Be  strewed  before  your  feet  I 

Ant,  Let  us  go :  come. 

Our  separation  so  abides  and  flies. 
That  thou,  residing  here,  goest  yet  with  me, 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee 
Away  1  lExem4 


Scbub  IV.— Rome.     An  Apartment  m  Cmae's 
I/ouee, 

£fi/er  Oct  A  viu8,C  AS  AR,  Lepi  DUs,aiirfAttendantB. 

Cas.YovL  may  Bee,Lepidu8,  and  henceforth  know 
It  is  not  Cees»r*s  natural  vice  to  hate 
One  great  competitor.     From  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news :  he  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastei 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel :  is  not  more  manlike 
Than  Cleopatra,  nor  the  Queen  of  Ptolemy 
More  womanly  than  he :  hardly  gave  audience, 
Or  vouchsafed  to  think  he  had  partners.    Yon 

shall  find  there 
A  man  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults 
That  all  men  follow. 

Lep,  I  must  not  think  there  are 

Evils  enough  to  darken  all  his  goodness : 
His  faults  in  him  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven, 
More  fiery  by  night's  blackness :  hereditsiy, 
Rather  than  purchased :  what  he  cannot  change, 
Than  what  he  chooses. 

Cat,  You  are  too  indulgent    Let 's  grant  it 
is  not 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy ; 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth ;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave ; 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon,  and  stand  the  buffet 
With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat :  say  this  be- 
comes him 
(As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed 
Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish),  yet  mwst 

Antony 
No  way  excuse  his  soils,  when  we  do  besr 
So  great  weight  m  his  lightness.    If  he  filled 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness, 
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Full  sorfeitB  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones 
Call  on  him  for  't :  but  to  confound  such  time 
That  drama  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as  loud 
As  his  own  state  and  ours, — 'tis  to  be  chid 
As  we  rate  boys,  who,  being  mature  in  knowledge, 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure. 
And  ao  rebel  to  judgment 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Lep.  Here  's  more  news. 

Mtm,  Thy  biddings  hare  been  done;  and 
every  hour. 
Most  noble  Caesar,  shalt  thou  have  report 
IIow  't  is  abroad*     Pompey  is  strong  at  sea, 
And  it  appears  he  is  beloved  of  those 
That  only  have  feared  Csesar :  to  the  ports 
The  discontents  repair,  and  men's  reports 
Give  him  much  wronged. 

Cm,  I  should  have  known  no  less : 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state 
That  he  which  ia  was  wished,  until  he  were ; 
And  the  ebbed  man,  ne'er  lored  till  ne'er  worth 

love, 
Comes  deared  by  being  lacked.This  common  body. 
Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream, 
Goes  to  and  back,  lackejring  the  varying  tide. 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Men,  Caesar,  I  bring  thee  word 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates. 
Make  the  sea  Mrve  them,  which  they  ear  and 

wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind.    Many  hot  inroads 
They  make  in  Italy :  the  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  to  think  on  't,  and  flush  youth  revolt 
No  vessel  can  peep  forth  but 't  is  as  soon 
Taken  as  seen :  for  Pompey's  name  strikes  more 
Than  could  his  war  resisted. 

Ccf.  Antony, 

Leave  thy  lascivious  wassels.    When  thou  once 
Wast  beaten  from  Modena  (where  thou  slew'st 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls),  at  thy  heel 
Did  famine  follow ;  whom  thou  fought'st  against. 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  savages  could  suffer.    Thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  borses  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at :  thy  palate  then 

did  deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge : 
Tea,  like  the  stag  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets, 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st :  on  the  Alps, 
It  is  reported,  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on.    And  all  this 
(It  wounds  thine  honour  that  I  speak  it  now) 
Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lanked  not  I 
I^,  It  is  pity  of  him. 

C€t9,  Let  his  shames  quickly 


Drive  him  to  Rome.     T  is  time  we  twain 
Did  shew  ourselves  i'  the  field ;  and  to  that  end. 
Assemble  we  immediate  council.     Pompey 
Thrives  in  our  idleness. 

Lep,  To-morrow,  Ciesar, 

I  shall  be  furnished  to  inform  you  rightly 
Both  wilt  by  sea  and  land  I  can  be  able. 
To  front  this  present  time. 

C«ff.  Till  which  encounter 

It  is  my  business  too.    Farewell. 

Lep,  Farewell,  my  lord.     WliaJt  you  shall 
know  meantime 
Of  stirs  abroad,  I  shall  beseech  you,  sir. 
To  let  me  be  partaker. 

Ctee,  Doubt  not,  sir : 

I  knew  it  for  my  bond.  |  Emeunt, 


Scene  V.— Alexandria.    A  Room  m  the  F&laee. 

Emt€r  Clbopatra,  CnAaiiiAN,  Iras,  4ind 

Mau>jan. 
Cleo,  CharmianI 
Char,  Madam. 
CUo,  Ha,  ha!— 
Give  me  to  drink  mandragora. 
Char,  Wby,  madam? 

CUo,  That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of 
time 
My  Antony  is  away. 

Char.  You  think  of  him  too  muc«. 

Cleo,  O,  't  is  treason  1 
Char*  Madam,  I  trust  not  so. 
Cleo,  Thou,  eunuch  :  Mardian ! 
Mar,  What 's  your  highness'  pleasure? 
Cleo,  Not  now  to  hear  thee  sing :  I  take  no 
pleasure 
In  aught  an  eunuch  has.     Tis  well  for  thee 
That,  being  unseminared,  thy  freer  thoughts 
May  not  fly  forth  of  Egypt    Hast  thou  affec- 
tions? 
Mar,  Yes,  gracious  madam. 
Cleo,  Indeed? 

Mar,  Not  in  deed,  madam;   for  I  can  do 
nothing 
But  what  indeed  is  honest  to  be  done : 
Yet  have  I  fierce  affections,  and  think 
What  Venus  did  with  Mars. 
Cleo.  O  Charmian, 

Where  think'st  thou  he  is  now?    Stands  he,  or 

sits  he ; 
Or  does  he  walk :  or  is  he  on  his  horse  ? 
O  happy  horse,  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony  I 
Do  bravely,  horse  1  for  wott'st  thou  whom  thou 

mov'st? 
The  demi-Atias  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonet  of  men. — He 's  speaking  now. 
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Or  munnuring,  "  Where 's  my  terpent  of  old 

Alex.  Like  to  the  time  o'  the  year  between  the 

NUef" 

extremes 

For  to  he  calls  me.    Now  I  feed  mytelf 

Of  hot  and  cold :  he  was  not  sad  nor  merry. 

With  most  delicious  poison  !— Think  on  me, 

That  am  with  Phoehus'  amorous  pinches  black, 

Note  him,  good  Charmian;  'tis  the  man:  but 

Andwrinkleddeepintimel  Broad-fronted  Caesar, 

note  him. 

When  diou  wast  here  above  the  ground,  I  was 

He  was  not  sad ;  for  he  would  shine  on  those 

A  morsel  for  a  monarch :  and  great  Pompey 

That  make  their  looks  by  his :  he  was  not  merry ; 

Would  stand  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my 

Which  seemed  to  tell  them  his  remembrsnce  lay 

brow: 

In  Egypt  with  his  joy :  but  between  both ; 

There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect,  and  <3*e 

0  heavenly  mingle ! — Beest  thou  sad  or  merry, 

With  looking  on  his  life. 

The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes ; 

So  does  it  no  man  else.— Mett'st  thou  my  posts? 

Enter  Alexas. 

Alex.  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  hail  \ 

Why  do  you  send  so  thick? 

Cleo,  How  much  unlike  art  thou  Marc  Antony ! 

Cleo.            Who 's  bom  that  day 

Yet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  medicme  hath 

When  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 

With  his  tinct  gilded  thee.— 

Shall  die  a  beggar. — Ink  and  piq>er,  Charmian.— 

How  goes  it  with  my  brave  Marc  Antony  ? 

Welcome,  my  good  Alexas.— Did  I,  Charmian, 

Alex,  Last  thing  he  did,  dear  queen, 

Ever  love  Caesar  so  f 

He  kissed  (the  last  of  many  doubled  kisses) 

Char.            O  that  brave  Csesar! 

This  orient  pearl :— his  speech  sticks  in  my  heart 

Cleo.  Be  choked  with  such  another  emphasis! 

Geo,  Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence. 

Say,  the  brave  Antony. 

Alex.            «  Good  friend  (quoth  he). 

Char.           The  valiant  Caesar! 

Say,  The  firm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 

Oeo,  By  Isis,  I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth 

This  treasure  of  an  oyster:  at  whose  foot, 

If  thou  with  Caesar  paragon  again 

To  mend  the  petty  present  I  will  piece 

My  man  of  men. 

Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms.     All  the 

Char.           By  your  most  gracious  pardon. 

east 

I  sing  but  after  you. 

03ay  thou)  shall  caliber  mistress."  So  he  nodded, 

Cleo.            My  salad  days, 

And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-gaunt  steed. 

When  I  was  green  in  judgment  :-~cold  in  blood. 

Who  neighed  so  high  that  what  I  would  have 

To  aay  as  I  said  then  1— But  come,  away : 

spoke 

Get  me  ink  and  pi^r ;  he  shall  have  every  day 

Was  beastly  dumbed  by  him. 

A  several  greeting,  or  1 11  unpeople  Egypt 

Cite.           What,  was  he  sad  or  menyt 

lExemd. 
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BCENKS   X.   AND  11. 


Scim  I.— MeMtna.  A  Hoom  siiPompey's  /Toum. 

Btdtf  FoMFBTy  Menbcrates,  and  Men  At. 

?fm.  If  tbe  great  gods  be  just,  they  sball  assist 
The  deeds  of  justest  men. 

ifflie.  Know,  worthy  Pompey, 

That  what  they  do  delay  they  not  deny. 

Po«.  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne, 
decays 
The  thing  we  sue  for. 

Mtw.  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

Beg  often  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good:  so  6nd  we  profit 
By  losbg  of  our  prayers. 

Pom.  I  shall  do  well : 

The  people  love  me,  and  the  sea  is  mine : 
My  power's  a  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says  it  wiQ  come  to  the  full.     Marc  Antony 
In  Egypt  sits  at  dinner,  and  will  make 
No  wars  without  doors :  Csesar  gets  money  where 
He  loses  hearts :  Lepidus  flatters  both, 
Of  both  is  flattered;  but  he  neither  loves. 
Nor  either  cares  for  him. 

Mtn,  Csesar  and  Lepidus 

Are  in  the  field :  a  mighty  strength  they  carry. 

Pvm.  Where  have  you  this?  'tis  false. 

Mt%,  From  Silvius,  sir. 

Poti,  He  dreams:  I  know  they  are  in  Rome 
together, 
Looking  for  Antony.    But  all  charme  of  love, 
Oalt  Geopatra,  soften  thy  waned  lip ! 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both ! 
He  up  the  libertine  in  a  field  of  feasts ; 
Keep  his  brains  fbming :  Epicurean  cooks, 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  hit  appetite. 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour 
Even  tin  aLethe'd  dulnessi — How  now,  Varrins? 


Enter  VAaaius. 

far.  This  is  most  certain  that  I  shall  deliver : 
Marc  Antony  is  every  hour  in  Rome 
Expected :  since  he  went  from  Egypt  'tis 
A  space  for  further  travel. 

Pom.  I  could  have  given  less  matter 

A  better  ear. — Menas,  I  did  not  think 
This  amorous  surfeiter  would  have  donned  his  helm 
For  such  a  petty  war :  his  soldiership 
Is  twice  the  other  twain :  but  let  us  rear 
The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
The  ne'er  lust-wearied  Antony. 

Mtn,  I  cannot  hope 

Csesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together : 
His  wife  that's  dead  did  trespasses  to  Csesar  \ 
His  brother  warred  upon  him :  although,  I  tliink^ 
Not  moved  by  Antony. 

Pom,  I  know  not,  Menas, 

How  lesser  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater. 
Were  't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  tbem  all, 
'Twere  pregnant  they  should  square  between 

themselves ; 
For  they  have  entertained  cause  enough 
To  draw  their  swords :  but  how  the  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divisions,  and  bind  up 
The  petty  difference,  we  yet  not  know. 
Be  it  as  our  gods  will  have  it:  it  only  stands 
Our  lives  upon,  to  use  «ur  strongest  hands. 
Come,  Menas.  {ExevmU 


ScBME  II. — Rome.    A  Room  in  the  House  ef 
Lepidus. 

Enter  ENoaaaaus  and  Lbpidus. 

Lep,  Good  Enobarbus,  *tis  a  worthy  deed, 
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Andsfaall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your  qaptain 
To  soft  and  gentle  apeech. 

Eno,  I  shall  entreat  him 

To  answer  like  himself:  if  Cassar  move  him, 
Let  Antony  look  over  Caesar's  head, 
And  speak  as  loud  as  Mars.    By  Jupiter, 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shave 't  to-day. 

Lep.  T  is  not  a  time 

For  private  stomaching. 

Eno,  Every  tune 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  bom  in  it 

Lep,  But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give  way. 

Eno.  Not  if  the  small  come  first 

Lep,  Tour  speech  is  passion : 

But  pray  you  stir  no  embers  up. — Here  comes 
The  noble  Antony. 

Enter  Amtont  and  Vbntidius. 
Eno.  And  yonder,  Caesar. 

Enter  Casar,  Mecjihas,  and  Aorippa. 

Ant.  If  we  compose  well  here,  to  Parthia : 
Hark,  Ventidius. 

Coft,  I  do  not  know,  Mecaenas :  ask  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Noble  friends. 
That  which  combined  us  was  most  great,  andletnot 
A  leaner  action  rend  us.    What 's  amiss, 
May  it  be  gently  heard :  when  we  debate 
Our  trivial  difference  loud,  we  do  commit 
Murder  in  healing  wounds.  Then,  noble  partners 
(The  rather  for  I  earnestly  beseech). 
Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms, 
Nor  curstness  grow  to  the  matter. 

Ant.  'T  is  spoken  well : 

Were  we  before  our  armies,  and  to  figh^ 
I  should  do  this. 

Coft.  Welcome  to  Rome. 

Ant.  Thank  you. 

CofM.  Sit 

Ant.  Sit,  sir! 

C€BS.  Nay,  then — 

Ant.  I  learn  you  take  things  ill  which  are  not  so : 
Or,  being,  concern  you  not 

Cae.  I  must  be  laughed  at 

If  or  for  nothing,  or  a  little,  I 
Should  say  myself  offended :  and  with  you 
Chiefly  i'the  world :  more  laughed  at, that  I  should 
Once  name  you  derogately,  when  to  sound  your 

name 
It  not  concerned  me. 

Ant.  My  being  in  Egypt,  Caesar, 

What  was 't  to  you? 

C€r$.  No  more  than  my  residmg  here  at  Rome 
Might  be  to  you  in  Egypt :  yet  if  you  there 
Did  practise  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question. 


Ant.  How  intend  you  "praetued!" 

Cos.  You  may  be  pleased  to  catch  at  mine 
intent 
By  what  did  here  befal  me.    Your  wife  and  bro- 
ther 
Made  wars  upon  me :  and  their  contestation 
Was  theme  for  you ;  you  were  the  word  of  war. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  your  business:  my  bro- 
ther never 
Did  urge  me  in  his  act :  I  did  inquire  it, 
And  have  my  learning  from  some  true  reports 
That  drew  their  swords  with  you.    Did  he  not 

rather 
Discredit  my  authority  with  yours. 
And  make  the  wars  alike  against  my  stomach, 
Having  alike  your  cause  f    Of  this  my  letters 
Before  did  satisfy  you.    If  you'll  patch  a  quarrel, 
As  matter  whole  you  have  not  to  make  it  with, 
It  must  not  be  with  this. 

Ca$.  You  praise  yourself 

By  laying  defects  of  judgment  to  me :  but 
You  patched  up  your  excuses. 

Ant.  Not  so,  not  so : 

I  know  you  could  not  lack  (I  am  certain  on 't) 
Very  necessity  of  this  thought,  that  I, 
Your  partner  in  the  cause  'gainst  which  he  fought, 
Could  not  with  graceful  eyes  attend  those  wars 
Which  'fronted  mine  own  peace.  As  for  my  wife 
I  would  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another : 
The  third  o'the  world  is  yours;   which  with  t 

snaffle 
You  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  wi£B. 

Eno.  '  Would  we  had  all  such  wives,  that  the 
men  might  go  to  wars  with  the  women ! 

Ant.  So  much  incurbable,  hergarboils,  CeBsar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience  (which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy  too),  I  grieving  grant 
Did  you  too  much  disquiet:  for  that,  you  must 
But  say  I  could  not  help  it 

C^u.  I  wrote  to  you 

When  rioting  in  Alexandria :  you 
Did  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts, 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience. 

Ant.  Sir, 

He  fell  upon  me  ere  admitted :  then 
Three  kings  I  had  newly  feasted,  and  did  want 
Of  what  I  was  i'  the  morning :  but  next  day 
I  told  him  of  myself;  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  asked  him  pardon.    Let  this  fellow 
Be  nothing  of  our  strife :  if  we  contend. 
Out  of  our  question  wipe  him. 

Cen.  You  have  broken 

The  article  of  your  oath ;  which  you  shall  never 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with. 

Lep.  Soft,  Cassar. 

Ant.  No,  Lepidus»  let  him  speak : 
The  honour 's  sacred  which  he  talks  on  now. 
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Sapponng  that  I  lack«d  U.    But  on,  Cftsar : 
Hie  article  of  my  oath,—* 

Cat.  To  lend  me  arms  and  aid»  when  I  re- 
(julred  them : 
rhe  which  you  hoth  dmiied. 

AnL  Neglected,  rather : 

And  then  when  poiaoned  houra  had  bound  me  up 
FVom  mme  own  knowledge.   Aa  nearly  aa  I  may, 
[  'II  pky  the  penitent  to  you :  but  mine  honeaty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatneaa,  nor  my  power 
Work  without  it    Truth  la  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  out  of  Egypt,  made  wan  here : 
For  which  myself  (the  ignorant  motive)  do 
So  fiir  ask  pardon  aa  befita  mine  honour 
To  itoop  in  such  a  case. 

Lep.  'T  ia  nobly  apoken. 

Mee,  If  it  might  please  you  to  enforce  no  further 
The  griefs  between  ye :  to  forget  them  quite, 
Were  to  remember  that  the  preaent  need 
Speaks  to  atone  you. 

Lep.  Worthily  spoke,  Mecsenas. 

Eno.  Or  if  you  borrow  one  another*a  love  for 
tiie  instant,  you  may,  when  you  hear  no  more 
words  of  Pompey,  return  it  again.  You  shall 
hare  time  to  wrangle  in,  when  you  have  nothing 
else  to  do. 

ArU,  Thou  art  a  soldier  only :  apeak  no  more. 

Eno.  That  truth  ahould  be  silent  I  had  almoat 
forgot 

Ant,  Yoa  wrong  this  presence ;  therefore  apeak 
no  more. 

Eno.  Go  to,  then :  your  considerate  atone. 

Cat.  I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  speech :  for  it  cannot  be 
We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions 
So  differing  in  their  acts.    Yet  if  I  knew 
What  hoop  should  hold  us  staunch,  from  adge  to 

edge 
0'  the  world  I  would  pursue  it 

Agr.  Give  me  leave,  CsBsar, — 

Cat.  Speak,  Agrippa. 

Agr,  Thou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother's  ndti 
Admired  Octavia :  great  Marc  Antony 
Is  now  a  widower. 

Cat.  Say  not  so,  Agrippa : 

If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
Were  well  deserved  of  rashness. 

Ant,  I  am  not  married,  Caesar :  let  me  hear 
Agrippa  further  speak. 

Agr.  To  hold  you  in  perpetual  amity. 
To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unslipptng  knot,  take  Antony 
Octavia  to  hia  wife :  whose  beauty  claims 
No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men  ; 
Whose  vortue  and  whose  general  graces  speak 
That  which  none  else  can  utter.  By  this  marriage, 
AH  little  jealouaiea  which  now  seem  great, 


And  all  peat  fears  which  now  import  their  dangers. 
Would  then  be  nothing :  truths  would  be  but  tales. 
Where  now  half  talea  be  truths:  her  love  to  both 
Would  each  to  otheri  and  all  loves  to  both. 
Draw  after  her.    Pardon  what  I  have  spoke : 
For  'tis  a  atudied,  not  a  pieaeat  thought, 
By  duty  ruminated. 

Am.  Will  Caesar  speak  r 

Cat.  Not  till  he  heara  how  Antony  is  touched 
With  what  is  spoke  already. 

Ank  What  power  is  in  Agrippa 

If  I  would  say,  ''Agrippa,  be  it  ao," 
To  make  this  good? 

CiBt,  The  power  of  Csesar, 

And  hia  power  unto  Octavia. 

AfU,  May  I  never 

To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  fairly  shews, 
Dream  of  impediment  I — Let  me  have  thy  hand ; 
Further  this  act  of  grace ;  and  from  this  hour 
The  heart  of  brothers  govern  in  our  loves, 
And  sway  our  great  designs  I 

Cos,  There 's  my  hand. 

A  sister  I  bequeath  you  whom  no  brother 
Did  ever  love  so  dearly :  let  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoms  and  our  hearts ;  and  never 
Fly  off  oar  loves  again  I 

Lep,  Happily,  amen  I 

Ant.  I  did  not  think  to  draw  my  sword  'gainst 
Pompey ; 
For  he  hath  laid  strange  courtesies,  and  great, 
Of  late  upon  me.    I  must  thank  him  only. 
Lest  my  remembrance  sufihv  ill  report : 
At  heel  of  that,  defy  him. 

Ltp.  Time  calls  upon  ns : 

Of  us  must  Pompey  presently  be  sought 
Or  else  be  seeks  out  us. 

AnL  Where  lies  he? 

C<ei,  About  the  Mount  Misenum. 

AnL  What  is  his  strength  by  land? 

Cera.  Great  and  increasing : 
But  by  aea  he  is  an  absolute  master. 

Ant.  So  is  the  fame. 
'Would  we  had  spoke  together !  Haste  we  for  it : 
Yet,  ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  despatch  we 
The  business  we  have  talked  ot 

C€B$.  With  most  gladness ; 

And  do  invite  you  to  my  sister's  view, 
Whither  straight  I  will  lead  you. 

Ant.  Let  us,  Lepidus, 

Not  lack  your  company. 

Lep,  Noble  Antony, 

Not  sickness  should  detain  me. 

[^FUmrith,     Exeunt  Casar,  Amtont,  and 
Lbpxdus. 

Mee,  Welcome  from  Egypt,  sir. 

Eno.  Half  the  heart  of  Caesar,  worthy  Me- 
csnaa! — my  honourable  friend  Agrippa  I 
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Agr,  Good  finobarbus  I 

Mee>  We  have  cause  to  be  glad  that  matters  are 
so  well  digested.   You  stayed  well  by  it  in  Egypt. 

£no.  Ay,  sir ;  we  did  sleep  day  out  of  counte- 
nance, and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking. 

Mec.  Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  a  break- 
fast, and  but  twelve  persons  there :  is  this  true  ? 

JEno,  This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle :  we 
had  much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feasts, 
which  worthily  deserved  noting. 

Mee.  She 's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report 
be  square  to  hen 


JEno.  When  she  first  met  Marc  Antony,  she 
pursed  up  his  heart,  upon  the  river  of  Cydnui. 

Agr,  There  she  appeared  indeed  1  or  my  re- 
porter devised  well  for  her* 

IStw,  I  will  tell  you  :-^ 
The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  burnished  throne, 
Burned  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold ; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed  that 
The  winds  were  lovesick  with  them:  the  can 

were  silver ; 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  mads 
The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  fitfter. 
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As  wDorous  of  iheir  strokes.    For  her  own  person, 
It  beggared  all  description  :  she  did  lie 
In  her  paTilion  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue), 
O'erpictaring  that  Venus  where  we  see 
The  tancy  out-work  nature :  on  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  hoys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  diners-coloured  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did 

cool. 
And  what  they  undid  did. 
Jgr.  O  rare  for  Antony ! 

Eno.  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes, 
And  nude  their  bends  adomings:  at  the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers:  the  silken  tackle 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands 
That  yarely  frame  the  office.    From  the  barge 
A  Strang^  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjaoent  wharfs.    The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her;  and  Antony, 
Enthroned  in  the  nuurket-place,  did  sit  alone, 
Whisding  to  the  air ;  which,  but  for  vacancy, 
Had  gone  to  gase  on  Cleopatra  too, 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 
Jiff,  Rare  Egyptian  I 

Eno.  Upon  her  land^g,  Antony  sent  to  her ; 
Innted  her  to  supper :  she  replied. 
It  should  be  better  he  became  her  guest ; 
Which  she  entreated.    Our  courteous  Antony 
(Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  **  No"  woman  heard 

speak). 
Being  harbored  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast ; 
And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart. 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 
Jgr.  Royal  wench ! 

She  made  great  Ciesar  lay  his  sword  to  bed : 
He  ploughed  her,  and  she  cropped. 

Eno.  I  saw  her  once 

Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street : 
And  having  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke  and  panted 
That  she  did  make  defect  perfection. 
And  (breathless)  power  breathe  forth. 
Mee.  Now  Antony  must  leave  her  utterly. 
Eno.  Never ;  he  will  not : 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.    Other  women 
Cloy  ih'  appetites  they  feed,  but  she  makes  hungry 
Where  most  she  satisfies :  for  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her,  that  the  holy  priests 
Bleas  her  when  she  is  riggish. 

Mee.  If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery  to  him. 

^ifr.  Let  us  go.— 

Good  Enobarbus,  make  yourself  my  guest 
Whilst  you  abide  here. 

£no.  HnmUy, sir,  I  thank  yovL{ EmwU. 


Scene  III.— T^e  same,  A  Room  in  CasAa's  House. 

Enter Cm§ar,  Antony,  Octavia  between  them; 
Attendants,  and  a  Soothsayer. 

j4nt.  The  world  and  my  great  office  will  some- 
times 
Divide  me  from  your  bosom. 

Oeta.  All  which  time 

Before  the  gods  my  knee  shall  bow  my  prayers 
To  them  for  you. 

Ant.  Good  night,  sir. — ^My  Octavia, 

Read  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report: 
I  have  not  kept  my  square,  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule.    Good  night,  dear 
lady.— 

Ocia,  Good  night,  sir. 

CeBS.  Goodnight 

lExeunt  CasAR  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  Now,  sirrah;   you  do  wish  yourself  in 
Egypt? 

Sooth.  'Would  I  had  never  come  from  thence; 
nor  you  thither  I 

Ani.  If  you  can,  your  reason  t 

Sooth.  I  see  it  in  my  motion ;  have  it  not  in 
my  tongue :  but  yet  hie  you  to  Egypt  again. 

Ani.  Say  to  me, 

Whose  fortunes  shall  nse  higher,  Csesar's  or  mine  t 

Sooth.  Csssar's. 
Therefore,  O  Antony,  stay  not  by  his  side : 
Thy  dflemon  (that 's  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee)  is 
Noble,  courageous,  high,  unmatchable. 
Where  Caesar's  is  not ;  but  near  him,  ihy  angel 
Becomes  a  Fear,  as  being  o'erpowered :  therefore 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 

Ant.  Speak  this  no  more. 

Sooth.  To  none  but  thee :  no  more,  but  when 
to  thee. — 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game, 
Thou  art  sure  to  lose,  and  of  that  natural  luck 
He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds :  thy  lustre  thickens 
When  he  shines  by.     I  say  again,  thy  spirit 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him ; 
But  he  away,  't  is  noble. 

Ant.  Get  thee  gone : 

Say  to  Ventidius  1  would  speak  with  him  :^- 

lExU  Soothsayer, 
He  shall  to  Parthia. — Be  it  art  or  hap, 
He  hath  spoken  true.    The  very  dice  obey  him, 
And  in  our  sports  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance :  if  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds : 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine 
When  it  is  all  to  nought ;  and  his  quails  ever 
Beat  mine,  inhooped,  at  odds.     I  will  to  Egypt: 
And  though  I  make  this  marriage  for  my  peace 

Enter  Ventidius. 
I'  the  east  my  pleasure  lies. — O!  come,  Yentidiu^ 
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You  must  to  Partbia:  your  commiition  'i  ready : 
Follow  me  and  receive  it    ^  lExeunt. 


ScBNB  TV. --The  tame,    A  Street. 

Enter  Lbpious,  Mbcjbnas,  and  Aorippa. 

Lep.  Trouble  younelvei  noftirther:  pray  you, 
hasten 
Your  generals  after. 

Agr.  Sir,  Mare  Antony 

Will  e'«fn  but  kiss  Octavia,  and  we  *11  follow. 

Lep.  Till  I  shall  see  you  in  your  soldier's  dress, 
Which  will  become  you  both,  farewell. 

Mee.  We  shall, 

As  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  the  Mount 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  way  is  shorter ; 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about : 
You  'U  win  two  days  upon  me. 

.^  '  [  Sir,  good  success. 

Lep.  Farewell.  [Bitemt. 


ScBNB  V. — Alexandria.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Clbopatra,  Charm ian,  Iras,  and  Albxab. 

Cleo.  Give  me  some  music :  music,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love  1 
Attend.  The  music,  ho  I 

Enter  Mardian. 

Cleo.  Let  it  alone :  let  us  to  billiards.    Come, 
Charmian. 

Char.  My  arm  is  sore ;  best  play  with  Mardian. 

Cleo.  As  well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch  played 
As  wiih  a  woman :— come,  you  '11  play  with  me, 
sir? 

Afar.  As  well  as  I  can,  madam. 

Cleo.  And  when  good  will  ii  shewed,  though 
it  come  too  short, 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon. — I  '11  none  now : 
Give  me  mine  angle ;  we  11  to  the  river :  there, 
My  music  pla3ring  far  off,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finned  fishes :  my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws ;  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I  '11  think  them  every  one  an  Antotoy, 
And  say,  "  Ah,  ah !  you  Ve  caught" 

Char.  *T  was  merry  when 

You  wagered  on  your  angling :  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

Cleo.  That  time !— O  times  I— 

I  laughed  lum  out  of  patience,  and  that  night 


X  laughed  him  into  patience :  and  next  mora, 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed ; 
Then  put  my  tires  and  mantles  on  him,  whiht 
I  wore  his  sword  Philippan**-0 !  from  Italy  :-^ 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Rain  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  in  mine  ean, 
That  long  time  have  been  barren. 

Meee.  Madam,  madam, — 

Cleo.  Antony 's  deadt— 
If  ihou  say  so,  villain,  thou  kill'st  thy  mistress : 
But  well  and  free. 

If  thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss :  a  hand  that  kings 
Have  lipped,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Meee.  Furst,  madam,  he 's  well 

Cleo.  Why,  there  's  more  gold.    But,  simh, 
mark :  we  use 
To  say  "  the  dead  are  well."    Bring  it  to  that, 
The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  okelt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat 

Meee.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Cleo.  Well,  go  to;  I  will: 

But  there 's  no  goodness  in  thy  fitce.   If  Aotony 
Be  free  and  healthful,  why  so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings  t    If  not  well, 
Thou  shouldst  come  like  a  fury  crowned  with 

snakes; 
Not  like  a  formal  man. 

Meee.  Will 't  please  you  hear  me? 

Cleo.  I  have  a  mind  to  strike  thee  ere  thou 
speak'st : 
Yet,  if  thou  say,  Antony  lives,  is  well. 
Or  friends  with  Caesar,  or  not  captive  to  him, 
I'll  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee. 

Mese.  Madam,  he 's  well. 

CUo.  Well  said. 

Meet.  And  friends  with  Caesar. 

Cleo.  Thou  'rt  an  honest  man. 

Mese.  Cssar  and  he  are  greater  friends  thsn 
ever. 

Cleo.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 

Mett.  But  yet,  madam, — 

Cleo.  I  do  not  like  " but  yet;"  it  does  allty 
The  good  precedence :  fie  upon  <*but  yet:" 
''  But  yet"  is  as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor.     Pr'y  thee,  friend, 
Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear, 
The  good  and  bad  together.     He  'a  friends  witli 

CsBSar, 
In  state  of  health,  thou  sayst ;  and  thon  layst, 
free. 

Meu.  Free,  madam!   no;  I  made  no  such 
report: 
He 's  bound  unto  Octavia« 

Cleo*  For  what  good  turn  t 
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Meu,  For  the  best  tum  i'  the  bed. 
Cleo,  I  am  pale,  Charmian. 

Men.  Madam,  he  's  married  to  Octavia. 
CUo.  The  moft  infectious  pestilence  npon  thee  I 
[Strikei  him  down. 


JI/ms.  Good  madam,  patience* 

aeo.Whataay  you?  IStrikethim  d^om.]  Hence 
Horrible  villain  I  or  I'll  spurn  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  before  me :  I  '11  unhair  thy  head : 

ISke  kuU$  kirn  up  and  down. 


Tliou  shalt  be  whipped  with  wire,  and  stewed  in 

Afeti.            He  *s  married,  madam. 

brine, 

Cl€0,  Rogue,  thou  hast  lived  too  long ! 

Smarting  in  lingering  pickle ! 
Afess,            Gracious  madam, 

[Draws  a  dagger. 
Mess,  Nay,  then  I  '11  run  :— 

I  that  do  bring  the  news  made  not  the  match. 

What  mean  you,  madam  ?  I  have  made  no  fault 

Cieo,  Say  't  is  not  so,  a  province  I  will  give  thee, 
And  make  thy  fortunes  proud :  the  blow  thou  hadst 
Shall  make  thy  peace  for  moving  me  to  rage : 
And  I  will  boot  thee  with  what  gift  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  beg. 

Char,  Good  madam,  keep  yourself  within  your- 
self: 
The  man  is  innocent 
CUo,  Some  innocents  *scape  not  the  thunderbolt 
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Melt  Egypt  into  Nile,  and  kindly  creatorei 
Turn  all  to  serpents ! — Call  the  slave  again : 
Though  I  am  mad,  I  will  not  bite  him. — CalU 

Char,  He  is  afeard  to  come. 

Cleo,  I  will  not  hurt  him : 

These  hands  do  lack  nobility  that  they  strike 
A  meaner  than  myself,  since  I  myself 
Have  given  myself  the  cause. — Come  hither,  sir : 

Ee-enter  Messenger. 

Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good 
To  bring  bad  news.  Give  to  a  gracious  message 
An  host  of  tongues :  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themselves  when  they  be  felt 

Mess,  I  have  done  my  duty. 

Geo,  Is  he  married  ? 
I  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I  do, 
If  ihou  again  say — Yes. 

Mess,  He  is  married,  madam. 

Cleo,  The  gods  confound  thee  I  dost  thou  hold 
there  still? 

Mess,  Should  I  lie,  madam  t 

Cleo,  O,  I  would  thou  didst, 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerged,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scaled  snakes  I  Go,  get  thee  hence : 
Hadst  ihou  Narcissus  in  thy  face,  to  me 
Thou  wouldst  appear  most  ugly.    He  is  married  ? 

Mess,  I  crave  your  highness'  pardon. 

Cleo,  He  is  married? 

Mess,  Take  no  offence  that  I  would  not  offend  you : 
To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do, 
Seems  much  unequal.  He  is  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo,  O  that  hii  fault  should  make  a  knave  of 
thee. 
That  art  not?— What?  thou'rt  sure  of  't?— Get 

thee  hence : 
The  merchandise  which  thou  hast  brought  from 

Rome 
Are  all  too  dear  for  me :  lie  they  upon  thy  hand. 
And  be  undone  by  'em !  [Exit  Messenger. 

Char,  Good  your  highness,  patience. 

Geo,  In  praising  Antony,  I  have  dispraised  Csesar. 

Char,  Many  times,  madam. 

Geo,  I  am  paid  for 't  now. 

Lead  me  from  hence ; 

I  faint:  O  Iras,  Charmian  I — 'Tis  no  matter. — 
Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas :  bid  him 
Report  the  feature  of  Octavia,  her  years. 
Her  inclination :  let  him  not  leave  out 
The  colour  of  her  hair.  Bring  me  word  quickly. — 

^ExU  Albxas. 
Let  him  for  ever  go  1 — Let  him  not — Charmian, 
Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon, 
T'  otiher  way  he 's  a  Mars. — Bid  you  Alexas 

[7V>  Maroiam. 
Bringme  wordhow  tall  she  is.— Pity  me,  Charmian, 
But  do  not  speak  to  me :  lead  me  to  my  chamber. 

TExeunt, 


Scene  VI. — Kear  Misenum. 

Enter  Pompet  and  Menas,  at  one  side-f  wUh 

drum  and  trumpet :  at  another^  Casae,  Le- 

PiDus,  Antony,  Enobarbus,  Mecamas,  untk 

Soldiers  marching. 

Pom,  Your  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you  mine ; 
And  we  shall  talk  before  we  fight. 

Cees,  Most  meet 

That  first  we  come  to  words ;  and  therefore  have  we 
Our  written  purposes  before  us  sent: 
Which  if  thou  hast  considered,  let  us  know 
If  'twill  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword. 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth 
That  else  must  perish  here. 

Pom,  To  you  all  three. 

The  senators  alone  of  this  great  world. 
Chief  factors  for  the  gods, — I  do  not  know 
Wherefore  my  father  should  revengers  want, 
Having  a  son  and  friends;  since  Julius  Cesar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted. 
There  saw  you  labouring  for  him.     What  was  it 
That  moved  pale  Cassius  to  conspire;  and  what 
Made  the  aU-honoured  honest  Roman,  Brutus, 
With  the  armed  rest,  courtiers  of  beauteous  free- 
dom, 
To  drench  the  Capitol;  but  that  they  would 
Have  one  man  but  a  man  ?    And  that  is  it 
Hath  made  me  rig  my  navy,  at  whose  burden 
The  angered  ocean  foams;  with  which  I  meant 
To  scourge  the  ingratitude  that  despiteful  Rome 
Cast  on  my  noble  father. 

C^BS,  Take  your  time. 

Ant,  Thou  canst  not  fear  us,  Pompey,  with 
thy  sails; 
We  '11  speak  with  thee  at  sea :  at  land  thouknow'it 
How  much  we  do  o'ercount  thee. 

Pom,  At  land,  indeed, 

Thou  dost  o'ercount  me  of  my  father's  house : 
But,  since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself. 
Remain  in 't  as  thou  mayst 

Lep,  Be  pleased  to  tell  us 

(For  this  is  from  the  present)  how  you  take 
The  oflTers  we  have  sent  you. 

Cos,  There 's  the  point. 

Ant,  Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but  weigh 
What  it  is  worth  embraced. 

Cess.  And  what  may  follow 

To  try  a  larger  fortune. 

Pom,  You  have  made  me  ofier 

Of  Sicily,  Sardinia ;  and  I  must 
Rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates :  then,  to  send 
Measures  of  wheat  to  Rome.   This  'greed  upon, 
To  part  with  unbacked  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  targe  undinted. 

Cess.  \ 

Ant.   \  That 'sour  offer. 

Lep.  ) 
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Pan.  KnoWi  then, 

I  cime  before  yoa  here  a  man  prepared 
Totikethkeffer:  bnt  Mare  Antony 
Pot  me  to  aome  impatienee :— 4hon^  I  loee 
Hw  priiae  of  it  by  telling,  yon  mnat  know, 
When  GMar  and  yotnr  brother  were  at  blowi. 
Tour  mother  came  to  Sicily,  and  did  find 
Her  weloome  friendly. 

AfU,  I  have  heard  it,  Pompey ; 

And  am  wen  etadied  for  a  liberal  thanlu. 
Which  I  do  owe  you. 

P^m,  Let  me  have  your  hand : 

I  did  not  think,  air,  to  have  met  you  here. 
Ani,  The  beda  i'the  eaatare  aoft;  and  thanka 
to  yoa 
That  called  me,  timdier  than  my  purpoae,  hither : 
For  I  have  gained  by  it 

Get.  Since  I  aaw  yon  laat 

There  la  a  change  upon  you. 

fm.  Well,  I  know  not 

What  eoimta  harah  fortune  caeta  upon  my  face : 
But  in  my  boeom  ahall  ahe  never  come. 
To  make  my  heart  her  vaaaal. 
Ltp.  Well  met  here. 

Pom,  I  hope  ao,  Lepidna. — ^Thua  we  are  agreed : 
1  crave  our  eompoaition  may  be  written. 
And  aealed  between  na. 
Cm.  That  'a  the  next  to  do. 

?0M.  Well  leaat  each  other  ere  we  part: 
amdlettts 
Draw  lota  who  ahall  begin. 
AiU,  That  will  I,  Pompey. 

Pirn.  No,  Antony,  take  d&e  lot:  but,  hrat 
Or  laat,  your  fine  Egyptian  cookery 
Shallhavethefame.  IhaveheardthatJuliuaCaeaar 
Grew  fiat  with  feaating  there. 
Ami,  Tou  have  heard  much. 

Pcm,  I  have  fair  meaninga,  air. 
Ant,  And  fiair  worda  to  them« 

Pirn,  Then  ao  much  have  I  heard : 
And  I  have  heard  Apollodorua  carried — 
Eno,  No  more  of  that ;  he  did  ao. 
Pcm,  What,  I  pray  you  ? 

Emo,  A  certain  queen  to  Caaaar  in  a  mattreaa. 
Pom,  I  know  thee  now :  how  far'at  thou,  aoldier7 
Eno.  Well; 

And  well  am  like  to  do ;  for  I  perceive 
Four  feaata  are  toward. 

Pom,  Let  me  ahake  thy  hand : 

I  never  hated  thee.     I  have  aeen  thee  fight 
When  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour. 

Emo,  Sir, 

I  never  loved  you  much ;  hut  1  have  prahed  you 
When  you  have  well  deaerved  ten  timea  aa  much 
Aa  I  have  aaid  you  did. 

Pnm.    Enjoy  thy  plainneaa; 
It  nothing  ill  becomea  thee.—' 


Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all : 
WiU  you  lead,  lordat 

Cn .  \ 

AfU,  \  Shew  ua  the  way,  air. 

Lep,] 

Pom.  Come. 
lE»eunt  PoxPBT,  Cabar,  Amtont,  LBPinuat 
Sddiera,  and  Attendanta. 

Men.  Thy  fiiUher,  Pompey,  would  ne'er  have 
made  thia  treaty  {Amde^, — ^You  and  I  have 
known,  air. 

Eno.  At  aea,  I  think. 

Men.  We  have,  air. 

Eno,  You  have  done  well  by  water. 

Men,  And  you  by  land. 
«  Eno.  I  will  pndae  any  man  that  will  praiee 
me:  though  it  cannot  he  denied  what  I  have 
done  hy  land. 

Men,  Nor  what  I  have  done  by  water. 

Eno.  Yea,  aomething  you  can  deny  for  your 
own  aafety :  you  have  been  a  great  thief  by  aea. 

Men,  And  you  by  land. 

Eno.  There  I  deny  my  land  aervice.  But  give 
me  your  hand,  Menaa:  ifoureyea  had  authority, 
here  they  might  take  two  thievea  kiaaing. 

Mm.  All  men'a  facea  are  true,  whataoe'er 
their  handa  are. 

Eno,  But  there  ia  never  a  fair  woman  haa  a 
true  fiace. 

Men.  No  alander :  they  ateal  hearta. 

Eno.  We  came  hither  to  fight  with  you. 

Men,  For  my  part,  I  am  aorry  it  ia  turned  to 
a  drinking.  Pompey  doth  thia  day  laugh  away 
hia  fortune. 

Eno,  If  he  do,  aure  he  cannotweep  it  back  again* 

Men.  You  have  aaid,  air.  We  looked  not  for 
Marc  Antony  here :  pray  you  ia  he  married  to 
Cleopatra? 

Eno.  Caeaar'a  aiater  is  called  Octavia. 

Men.  True,  sir:  she  waa  the  wife  of  Caiua 
Marcdlua. 

Eno.  But  ahe  ia  now  the  wife  of  Marcue 
Antoniua. 

Men.  Pray  you,  air? 

Eno.  Tiatme. 

Men.  Then  ia  Caeaar  and  he  for  ever  knit 
together. 

Eno.  If  I  were  hound  to  divine  of  thia  unity, 
I  would  not  propheay  ao. 

Men.  I  think  the  policy  of  that  purpoae  made 
more  in  the  marriage  than  the  love  of  the  partiea. 

Eno.  I  thmk  ao  too :  bnt  you  ahall  find  the 
band  that  aeema  to  tie  their  friendahip  together, 
will  be  the  very  strangler  of  their  amity.  OeUvia 
ia  of  a  holy,  coM,  and  BtOI  converaatton. 

Aftffi.  Who  would  not  have  hia  wHe  aof 

Eno.  Not  he  that  himaelf  ia  not  ao ;  which  is 
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Marc  Antony.  He  will  to  hit  Egyptian  dith 
again :  then  shall  the  sigha  of  Octavia  blow  the 
ftre  up  in  Cesar;  and,  as  I  said  before,  that 
which  is  the  strength  of  their  amity,  shall  prove 
the  immediate  author  of  their  variance.  Antony 
will  use  his  affection  where  it  is:  he  married 
.  but  hit  occasion  here. 

Men.  And  thus  it  may  be.  Come,  sir,  will 
you  aboard  f    I  have  a  health  for  you. 

Eno.  I  shall  take  it,  sir:  we  have  used  our 
throats  in  Egypt 

Men,  Come ;  let 's  away.  \^Ex«unt, 


ScBKB  VII. — On  hoard  Pompbt'b  gaUey^  lying 
fuar  Misenum. 

Mtuie,  Enter  two  or  three  Servants,  with  a  banquet, 

UtServ,  Here  they'll  be,  man.  Some  o' their 
plants  are  ill-rooted  already :  the  least  wind  i'  the 
world  will  blow  them  down. 

2nd  Serv.  Lepidua  is  high-coloured. 

let  Serv.  They  have  made  him  drink  alms-drink. 

2nd  Serv^  As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the 
disposition,  he  cries  out,  **  no  more :"  reconciles 
them  to  his  entreaty,  and  himself  to  the  drink. 

lei  Serv,  But  it  raises  the  greater  war  between 
him  and  his  discretion. 

2nd  Ser9,  Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in 
great  men's  fellowship.  I  had  as  lief  have  a 
reed  that  will  do  me  no  service,  as  a  partisan  I 
could  not  heave. 

let  Serv,  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and 
not  to  be  seen  to  move  in 't,  are  the  holes  where 
eyes  should  be,  which  pitifuUy  disaster  the  oheeks. 

A  Sennet  eounded.  Enter  Cabar,  Antont, 
PoMPET,  Lbpidus,  Aorxppa,  Mec£nas,  Eno- 
BARBU8,  Men  AS,  with  other  Captains. 

Ant.  Thus  do  they,  sir  [To  Cjesab].     They 
take  the  flow  o' the  Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid :  they  know. 
By  the  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth 
Or  foizon  follow :  the  higher  Nilus  swells^ 
The  more  it  promises :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain, 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest, 

Lep,  You  have  strange  serpents  there. 

AnL  Ay,  Lepidus. 

Lep,  Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred  now  of 
your  mud,  by  the  operation  of  your  sun :  so  is 
your  crocodile. 

Ant,  They  are  so. 

Pom,  Sit ;  and  some  wine.~A  health  to  Lepidus. 

Lep.  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  should  be,  but  I  '11 
ne'er  out 


Eno.  Not  tiU  you  have  slept:  I  fear  me 
you  '11  be  in  till  then.  [Ande. 

Lep.  Nay,  certainly  I  have  heard  the  Ptole- 
mies' pyramises  are  veiy  goodly  things:  without 
contradiction  I  have  heard  that 

Men.  Pompey,  a  word.  [Jnde. 

Pom,  Say  in  mine  ear:  what  is 't! 

Men,  Forsake  thy  seat,  I  do  beseech  Aoe, 
captain. 
And  hear  me  speak  a  word. 

Pom.  Forbear  me  till  anon.— 

This  wine  for  Lepidus. 

Lep.  What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile? 

Ant.  It  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself  and  it  ii  as 
broad  as  it  hath  breadth :  it  is  just  so  high  as  it 
is,  and  moves  with  its  own  organs :  it  lives  by 
that  which  nourisheth  it;  and  the  elements  once 
out  of  it,  it  transmigrates. 

Lep.  What  colour  is  it  of? 

Ant,  Of  its  own  colour  too. 

Lep,  Tis  a  strange  serpent! 

Ant.  'Tis  so:  and  the  tears  of  it  are  wet 

Cae.  Will  this  description  satisfy  himt  lAudt. 

Ant.  With  the  health  that  Pompey  gives  him, 
else  he  is  a  very  epicure. 

Pom.  [TbMBNASofMb].  Go,hang,shr;  hsngl 
Tell  me  of  that?  away  I 
Do  as  I  bid  you.-»Where  's  diis  cup  I  callsd  for? 

Men.  Jfforthesakeofmerittiiou  wilt  hear  me, 
Rise  from  thy  stooL  lAnde. 

Pom.  I  think  thou  'rt  mad.  The  matter? 

IWalkeaeide. 

Men.  I  have  ever  held  my  cap  offto  thy  fortunes. 

Pom.  Thou  hast  served  me  with  mnch  £uth: 
what's  dse  to  say? — 
Be  jolly,  lords. 

Ant.  These  quicksands,  Lepidus, 

Keep  off  them,  or  you  sink. 

Men,  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  all  the  world? 

Pom,  What  sayst  thou? 

Men,  Wilt  thou  be  brd  of  the  whole  worid! 
That's  twice. 

Pom,  How  should  that  be? 

Men.  But  entertain  it. 

And,  though  thou  think  me  poor,  1  am  the  man 
Will  give  thee  all  the  world. 

Pom,  Hast  thou  drunk  well  ? 

Men,  No,  Pompey,  I  have  kept  me  from  thecup. 
Thou  art,  if  thou  dar'st  be,  the  earthly  Jove : 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  indips. 
Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have 't 
Pom,  Shew  me  which  way. 

^«ii.  These  three  worid-sharers,  these  com- 
petitors, 
Are  in  thy  vessel : — ^let  me  cut  the  cable ; 
And  when  we  are  put  off,  fiall  to  their  thioats : 
All  then  u  thine. 
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Pom,  Ah,  this  thou  shouldat  have  done, 

And  not  have  spoke  on 't.     In  me  'tis  villany : 
In  thee  it  had  been  good  service.  Thou  must  know, 
T  is  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour : 
Mine  honour  it    Repent  that  e'er  thy  tongue 
Hath  10  betrayed  thine  act :  being  done  unknown, 
I  ibonld  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done ; 
Bat  muBt  condemn  it  now.     Desist  and  drink. 

Men,  For  this,  lAiide. 

1 11  never  follow  thy  palled  fortunes  more. 
Who  leeks,  and  will  not  take  when  once  'tis 

oflfered. 
Shall  never  find  it  more. 

Pom.  This  health  to  Lepidus. 

AfU.  Bear  him  ashore.— I  '11  pledge  it  for  him, 
Pompey. 

Eno.  Here 's  to  thee>  Mesas. 

Mm,  Enobarbus,  welcome. 

Pom.  Fill  till  the  cup  be  hid. 

Eno.  There  '■  a  strong  fellow,  Menaa. 
[Pomiing  to  M«  Attendant  wAo  carries  off  hftnnvB, 

Men.  Why? 

Eno.  He  bears  the  third  part  of  the  world, 
man:  seestnot? 

Men.  The  third  part,  then,  is  drunk :  'would  it 
were  all,  that  it  might  go  on  wheels  I 

Eno,  Drink  thou :  increase  the  reels. 

Men.  Come. 

Pom,  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast. 

Ant.  It  ripens  towards  it.^— Strike  the  vet- 
sels,  ho ! 
Here  is  to  Caesar. 

CcR.  I  could  well  forbear  it. 

It '•  monstrous  labour  when  I  wash  my  brain 
And  it  grows  fouler. 

Jnt,  Be  a  child  o'  the  time. 

Cci.  Possess  it;  1 11  make  answer: 
Bat  I  had  rather  fast  from  all  four  days, 
Than  drink  so  much  in  one. 

Em,  Ha,  my  brave  emperor  I    [To  Ahtoht. 
Shall  we  duice  now  the  Egyptian  Bacchanals, 
And  celebrate  our  drink  1 

Pom,  Let  'a  ha 't,  good  soldier. 

Ani.  Gome,  let  oa  all  take  hands, 


Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  steeped  our 

sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe. 

Eno,  All  take  hands. — 

Make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the  loud  music  :•— 
The  while  I '11  place  you.  Then  the  boy  shall  sing: 
The  holding  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley. 
[ilftMtc  playo.    Enobarbus  placet  them  hand  m 

hand. 

BONO. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plimipy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne : 
In  thy  vata  our  cares  be  drowned ; 
With  thy  grapes  our  haira  be  crowned. 
Cup  ua  till  the  world  go  round : 
Cup  ua  till  the  world  go  round! 

Cat,  What  would  you  more? — Pompey,  good 
night — Good  brother. 
Let  me  request  you  oiF:  our  graver  business 
Frowns  at  this  levity.*- Gentle  lords,  let 's  part : 
You  see  we  have  burnt  our  cheeks :  strong  £no- 

barhe 
Is  weaker  than  the  wine;  and  mine  own  tongue 
Splits  what  it  speaks :  the  wild  disguise  hath  almost 
Anticked  us  alL      What  needs  more  words? 

Good  night — 
Good  Antony,  your  hand. 
Pom.  I  '11  try  you  o'  the  shore. 

Ant.  And  shall,  sir :  give 's  your  hand. 
Pom.  Q  Antony,  you  have  my  father's  house ! — 
But  what  ?  we  are  friends.    Come  down  into  the 
boat 
Eno.  Take  heed  you  fall  not 
[Exeunt  Pompet,  Cjssab,  Antony,  ^  Attendants, 
Menas,  I  '11  not  on  shore. 

Men.  No,  to  my  cabin.-^ 
These  drums  I  these  trumpets,  flutes !  what ! — 
Let  Neptune  hear  we  bid  a  loud  farewell 
To  these  great  fellows.     Sound,  and  be  hanged , 
sound  out  I 

[Aflourieh  oftrumpete,  mth  drume, 
Eno.  Ho,  says  'a  1 — ^There  's  my  cap. 
Men.  Ho! — ^noble eaptaln I  Come.    [Exeunt, 


^-^^^^r^a^--^ 
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Scene  I. — A  Plain  m  Syria. 

Enter  Vbntidius,  m  after  conquest,  with  Silius, 
and  other KomukBj  Officers,  and  Soldiers:  the 
dead  body  of  Pacorus  borne  before  him. 

Fen,  Now,  darting  Parthia,  art  thou  struck : 

and  now 
Pleased  fortune  does  of  Marcus  Crassus'  death 
Make  me  revenger. — Bear  the  king's  son's  hody 
Before  our  army. — Thy  Pacorus,  Orodes, 
Pays  this  for  Marcus  Crassus. 
Sit.  Nohle  Ventidius, 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  tiiy  sword  is 

warm, 
The  fugitive  Parthiani  follow:    spur  through 

Media, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  shelters  whither 
The  routed  fly :  so  thy  grand  captain  Antony 
Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chiuriots,  and 
Put  garlands  on  thy  head. 

Fen,  O  Silius,  Silius, 

I  have  done  enough.    A  lower  place,  note  well. 
May  make  too  great  an  act:   for  learn  this, 

Silius : 
Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deed 
Acquire  too  high  a  fame  when  him  we  serve  's 

away. 
Csesar  and  Antony  have  ever  won 
More  in  their  officer  than  person.    Sossius, 
One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenant. 
For  quick  accumuktion  of  renown. 
Which  he  achieved  by  the  minute,  lost  his  fa- 
vour. 
Who  does  i'the  wars  more  than  his  captain 

can, 
Becomes  his  captain's  eaptain :  and  ambition, 
The  soldier's  virtue,  rather  makes  choice  of  km, 
Than  gain  which  darkens  him. 
I  could  do  more  to  do  Antoniut  good, 
But 't  would  offend  him ;  and  in  hii  offence 
Should  my  performance  perish. 


SiL  Thou  hast,  Ventidius,  that 

Without  the  which  a  seedier  and  his  sword 
Grants  scarce  distinction.    Thou  wilt  write  to 
Antony  ? 
Fen,  I  11  humbly  signify  what  in  his  name, 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  efl^ted : 
How  with  his  banners,  and  hit  well-paid  rankf, 
The  ne'er-yet  beaten  horse  of  Parthia 
We  have  jaded  out  o'  the  field. 
SiL  Where  is  he  now  f 

Fen,  He  purposeth  to  Athens :  whither,  with 
what  haste 
The  weight  we  must  convey  with  us  will  pennit, 
We  shall  appear  before  him.— On,  there ;  pass 
along.  [ExemU, 


Scene  II. — Rome.  An  Antechamber  in  CxBAiLt 
Houee. 

Enter  Aoriffa  and  Enobamius,  meeting, 

Agr,  What,  are  the  brodiers  parted  f 

Eno*  They  have  despatched  with  Pompey; 
he  is  gone : 
The  other  three  are  sealing.    Octnvia  weeps 
To  part  from  Rome :  Csesar  is  sad :  and  Lepidus, 
Since  Pompey's  feast,  as  Menas  sayi,  is  troubled 
With  the  green  sickness. 

Agr,  T  is  a  noble  Lepidus. 

Eno.  A  very  fine  one:  O  how  he  loves  Caesar! 

Agr,  Nay,  but  how  dearly  he  adores  Marc  An- 
tony I 

£«9.  Caesar  t  Why,  he 's  the  Jupiter  of  men. 

:^gr.  What  *•  Antony  ?  the  god  of  Jupiter. 

Eno,  Spake  you  of  Caesar  ?  How  I  the  nonpareil  I 

Agr,  O  Antony  1  O  thon  Arabian  bird  I 

Eno,  Would  yon  praise  Cnsar,  say  "  Caasarl" 
go  no  Airther. 

Agr,  Indeed,  he  plied  them  both  with  excel- 
lent praises. 
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I        ^»o.  But  he  loves  Cssar  beet :— yet  lie  lores 

Antony : 
'      0 !  hesrts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets, 
cannot 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho,  bis  love 
To  Antony.    But  as  for  Csesar ! 
Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  wonder. 
Agr,  Both  he  loves. 

Eno,  They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle. 
So:—  [TrumpeU. 

This  is  to  horse. — Adieu,  noble  Agrippa. 
Agr,  Good  fortune,  worthy  soldier ;  and  fieo-e- 
welL 

'      .£11^  Casas,  Antomt,  Lepidus,  anif  Oct ayi a. 

Ant,  No  further,  sir. 

Cci.  You  take  from  me  a  great  part  of  myself: 
Use  me  well  in  it — Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  ihee,-and  as  my  farthest 

band 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof. — Most  noble  Antony, 
Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it :  for  better  might  we 
Htve  loved  without  this  mean,  if  on  both  parts 
This  be  not  cherished. 

Ant,  Make  me  not  offended 

In  your  distrust. 

Cm.  I  have  said. 

Ant,  You  shall  not  find, 

Though  you  be  therein  curious,  the  least  cause 
For  what  you  seem  to  fear.    So  the  gods  keep  you. 
And  make  the  hearts  of  Romans  serve  your  ends  I 
We  will  here  part 

Cm.  Farewell,  my  dearest  sister;  fare  thee  well: 
The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort  I  fare  ihee  well. 

Octa.  My  noble  brother! 

Ant.  The  April's  in  her  eyes :  it  is  love's  spring. 
And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on. — Be  cheerful. 

Oeto.  Sir,  look  well  to  my  husband's  house ;  and— 

Cat.  What,  Octavia? 

Octa.  1 11  tell  you  in  your  ear. 

Ant.  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
Her  heart  inform  her  tongue : — ^the  swan's  down 

feather. 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  the  full  of  tide. 
And  neither  way  inclines. 

.£110.  Will  Caesar  weept     lAiide  to  Aorippa. 

A^.  He  has  a  cloud  in 's  face. 

£no.  He  were  the  worse  for  that  were  he  ahorse : 
So  is  he  being  a  man. 

Agr.  Why,  Enobarbusf 

When  Antony  found  Julius  Csesar  dead. 
He  cried  almost  to  roaring :  and  he  wept 
When  at  Philippi  he  found  Brutus  slain. 


£no.  That  year,  indeed,  he  was  troubled  with 
a  rheum ; 
What  willingly  he  did  confound,  he  wailed : 
Believe 't  till  I  weep  too. 

Cms.  No,  sweet  Octavia. 
You  shall  hear  from  me  still :  the  time  shall  not 
Outgo  my  thinking  on  you. 

Ant.  Come,  sir,  come ; 

I  '11  wrestle  with  you  in  my  strength  of  love : — 
Look,  here  I  have  you:  thus  I  let  you  go, 
And  give  you  to  the  gods. 

Cat.  Adieu;  be  happy t 

Lep.  Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give  light 
To  thy  fair  way  I 

Ca$.  Farewell,  farewell!        [JTimm  Octavia. 

Ant.  Farewell!       ITrmnpets  sound.  Egeunt, 


ScENB  in. — Alexandria.  A  Room  m  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  aiMi  Alrxas. 
Cleo.  Where  is  the  feUow? 
Alex.  Half  afeard  to  come. 

Geo.  Go  to,  go  to. — Come  hither,  sir. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Alex.  Gdod  majesty, 

Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you 
But  when  you  are  well  pleased. 

Cleo.  That  Herod's  head 

I  '11  have :  but  howf  when  Antony  is  gone, 
Through  whom  I  might  command  it-^ome  thou 
near. 

Meee.  Most  gradous  majesty, — 

Cleo.  Didst  thou  behold  Octavia? 

Mess.  Ay,  dread  queen. 

Cleo.  Where? 

Meu.  Madam,  in  Rome 
I  looked  her  in  the  face,  and  saw  her  led 
Between  her  brother  and  Marc  Antony. 

Cleo.  Is  she  as  tall  as  me  ? 

Meu.  She  is  not,  madam. 

Cleo.  Didst  hear  her  speak? — is  she  shrill- 
tongued,  or  low? 

Meu.  Madam,  I  heard  her  speak:  she  is  low- 
voiced. 

Cleo.  That 's  not  ao  good :  he  cannot  like  her 
long. 

Char.  Like  her?  Olsis!  *t is  impossible. 

Cleo.  I  think  so,  Charmian. — Dull  of  tongue 
and  dwarfish ! — 
What  majesty  is  in  her  gait  ?    Remember, 
If  e'er  thou  look'dst  on  majesty. 

Meu.  She  creeps : 

Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one : 
She  shews  a  body  rather  than  a  life ; 
A  statue  than  a  breather. 
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Oeo,  Is  this  certain  f 

Me89,  Or  I  have  no  observance. 

Char^  Three  in  Egypt 

Cannot  make  better  note. 

Cleo,  He 's  very  knowing ; 

I  do  perceive  *L — ^There  *8  nothing  in  her  yet : 
The  fellow  has  good  judgment. 

Char,  Excellent 

Cleo,  Guess  at  her  years,  I  pr*y  thee. 

Meu,  Madam,  she  was  a  widow. 

CZ0O.  Widow  7 — Charmian,  hark. 

Me89.  And  I  do  think  she 's  thirty. 

Cleo,  Bear'st  thou  her  £ace  in  mind  ?  is  it  long 
or  round? 

Meu.  Round  even  to  faultiness. 

Cleo,  For  the  most  part,  too, 

They  are  foolish  that  are  so. — Her  hair,  what 
colour? 

Meet,  Brown,  madam :  and  her  forehead  is  as 
low 
As  she  would  wish  it 

Cleo,  There  's  gold  for  thee : 

Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill. 
1  will  employ  thee  back  again :  I  find  thee 
Most  fit  for  business.     Go,  make  tbee  ready : 
Our  letters  are  prepared.  [^ExU  Messenger. 

Ckar.  A  proper  man. 

Cleo,  Indeed  he  is  so :  I  repent  me  much 
That  so  I  harried  him.  Why,  metbinks,  by  him. 
This  creature 's  no  such  thing. 

Char,  Nothing,  madam. 

Cleo,  The  man  hath  seen  some  msjeaty,  and 
should  know. 

Char.  Hath  he  seen  majesty  ?  Isis  else  defend. 
And  serving  you  so  long ! 

Cleo.  I  have  one  thing  more  to  ask  him  yet, 
good  Charmian : 
But 't  is  no  matter ;  thou  shalt  bring  him  to  me 
Where  I  will  write.    All  may  be  well  enough. 

Char,  I  warrant  you,  madam.  lEseunt, 


Scene  IV. — Athens.  A  Boom  tti  Antomt's  Houte, 

Enter  Antony  and  Octavia. 

Ant,  Nay,  nay,  Octavia,  not  only  that,— ^ 
That  were  excusable ;  that,  and  thousands  more 
Of  semblable  import : — but  he  hath  waged 
New  wars  'gainst  Pompey ;  made  his  will,  and 

read  it 
To  public  ear : 

Spoke  scantly  of  me :  when  perforce  he  could  not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour,  cold  and  sickly 
He  vented  them :  most  narrow  measure  lent  me : 
When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  not  took 't, 
Or  did  it  from  his  teeth. 


Octa,  O  my  good  lord, 

Believe  not  all :  or,  if  you  must  believe. 
Stomach  not  all.    A  more  unhappy  lady. 
If  this  division  chance,  ne'er  stood  between, 
Ptaying  for  both  parts : 
And  the  good  gods  will  mock  me  presently, 
When  I  shall  pray,  "  O,  bless  my  lord  and  hus- 
band!" 
Undo  that  prayer,  by  crying  out  as  loud, 
"O  bless  my  brother!" — Husband  win,  win 

brother, 
prays,  and  destroys  the  prayer :  no  midway 
Twixt  these  extremes  at  all  1 

Ant,  Gentle  Octavia, 

Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point  which  seeks 
Best  to  preserve  it     If  I  lose  mine  honour, 
I  lose  myself:  better  I  were  not  yours, 
Than  yours  so  branchless.  But,  as  you  requested. 
Yourself  shall  go  between  us :  the  meantime,  lady, 
I  '11  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 
Shall  stain  your  brother.  Make  your  soonest  hsste: 
So  your  desires  are  yours. 

Octa,  Thanks  to  my  lord. 

The  Jove  of  power  make  me  (most  weak,  most 

weak!) 
Your  reconciler  1  Wars  'twixt  you  twain  would  be 
As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift 

Ant,  When  it  appears  to  you  where  this  begini, 
Turn  your  displeasure  that  way :  for  our  &ults 
Can  never  be  so  equal  that  your  love 
Can  equally  move  with  them.  Provide  your  going; 
Choose  your  own  company,  and  command  what 

cost 
Your  heart  has  mind  to.  \Exew^ 


Scene  V. — The  eame.    Another  Boom  m 
Antony's  Home, 

Enter  Enobarbus  and  Eaos,  meeting, 

Eno,  How  now,  friend  Eroe? 

Eroe.  There 's  strange  news  oome,  sir, 

Eno,  What,  man? 

EroM,  Caesar  and  Lepidus  have  made  warsupoa 
Pompey. 

Eno,  This  is  old :  what  is  the  success? 

Eroe.  Caesar,  having  mads  use  of  him  in  the 
wars  'gainst  Pompey,  presently  denied  him  ri- 
vality;  would  not  let  him  partake  in  the  glory 
of  the  action ;  and  not  resting  here,  accuses  him 
of  letters  he  had  formerly  wrote  to  Pompey: 
upon  his  own  appeal,  seizes  him.  So  the  poor 
third  is  up,  till  death  enlarge  his  confine. 

Eno,  Then,  world,  thou  hast  a  pair' of  chaps; 
no  more : 
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And  throw  between  them  all  the  food  thou  hut, 
They  'U  grind  the  one  the  other.  Where  'b  Antony  7 

Era.  He  'e  walking  in  the  garden — thus ;  and 
tpnms 
The  rush  that  lies  before  htm:   eries,  <<Fool, 

Lepidos!" 
And  threats  the  throat  of  that  hie  officer 
That  murdered  Pompey. 

Eno.  Our  great  navy 's  rigged. 

Erot,  For  Italy  and  Csesar.    More,  Domitius : 
My  lord  dedres  you  presently.    My  nevrt 
I  might  have  told  hereafter. 

Eno.  Twill  be  naught: 

Bat  let  it  be. — Bring  me  to  Antony. 

Erot,  Come,  sir.  [^Exeunt. 


ScBMB  VI. — Rome.  A  Roam  m  Cjesar*s  Houae, 

Enter  Cjesar,  Aoeippa,  and  Mkcjbnas. 

Cat.  Contemning  Rome,  he  has  done  all  this. 
And  more : 
In  Alexandria,— here 's  the  manner  of  it,— 
r  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  silvered, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthroned :  at  the  feet  sat 
Cesarion,  whom  they  call  my  father's  son ; 
And  all  the  unlawful  issue  that  their  lust 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.    Unto  her 
He  gave  the  'stahlishment  of  Egypt:  made  her 
Of  Lower  Syria,  Cyprus,  Lybia, 
Absolute  queen. 

Mee,  This  in  the  public  eyef 

C(st.  I'  the  common  show^plaoe,  where  they 
exercise. 
His  sons  he  there  prodahned  <<The  kings  of 

kings." 
Oreat  Media,  Parthia,  and  Armenia, 
He  gave  to  Alexander :  to  Ptolemy  he  assigned 
Syria,  CQicia,  and  Phosnicia.    She 
In  the  habiliments  of  the  goddess  Isis 
That  day  appeared :  and  oft  before  gave  audience 
(As  'tis  reported)  so. 

Mee,  Let  Rome  be  thus  informed. 

Agr,  Who,  queasy  with  his  insolence  already. 
Will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him. 

Cces .  The  people  know  it ;  and  have  now  received 
Uk  accusations. 

Agr,  Whom  does  he  accuse  ? 

Cta,  Caesar :  and  that,  having  in  Sicily 
Sextos  Pompeiua  spoiled,  we  had  not  rated  him 
His  part  o'  the  isle :  then  does  he  say,  he  lent  me 
Some  shipping  unrestored :  lastly,  he  frets 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Shoidd  be  deposed;  and,  being,  that  we  detain 
All  his  revenue. 

^$r  Sir,  this  should  be  answered. 


Cob.  'Tis  done  already,  and  the  messenger 
gone. 

I  have  told  him  Lepidus  was  grown  too  cruel ; 

That  he  his  high  authority  abused, 

And  did  deserve  his  change :  for  what  I  've  con- 
quered, 

I  grant  him  part :  but  then,  in  his  Armenia, 

And  other  of  his  conquered  kingdoms, 

I  demand  the  like. 

Mec,  He  '11  never  jrield  to  that 

C<ey.  Nor  must  not,  then,  be  yielded  to  in  this. 

Enter  Oct  a  via. 

Octa.  Hail,  Cassar,  and  my  lord!  hail,  most 
dear  Caesar  I 

Cat.  That  ever  I  should  call  thee  "  cast-away  I" 

Oeta.  You  have  not  called  me  so,  nor  have  you 
cause. 

Ctee.  Why  have  you  stolen  upon  us  thus?  Yon 
come  not 
Like  Caesar's  sister.    The  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  horse  to  tell  of  her  approach, 
Long  ere  she  did  appear :  the  trees  by  the  way 
Should  have  borne  men,  and  expectation  tinted. 
Longing  for  what  it  had  not :  nay,  the  dnst 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven. 
Raised  by  your  populous  troops :  but  you  are  come 
A  market-maid  to  Rome,  and  have  prevented 
The  ostent  of  our  love,  which  left  unshewn 
Is  often  left  unloved.     We  should  have  met  you 
By  sea  and  land ;  supplying  every  stage 
With  an  augmented  greeting. 

Octa,  Good  my  lord, 

To  come  thus  was  I  not  constrained,  but  did  it 
On  my  free  will.     My  lord,  Marc  Antony, 
Hearing  that  you  prepared  for  war,  acquainted 
My  grieved  ear  withaJ:  whereon  I  begged 
His  pardon  for  return. 

C€Bi.  Which  soon  he  granted. 

Being  an  obstruct  'tween  his  lust  and  him. 

Octa.  Do  not  say  so,  my  lord, 

CiBs.  I  have  eyes  upon  him, 

And  his  affairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind. 
Where  is  he  now  ? 

Octa.  My  lord,  in  Athens. 

Cms.  No,  my  most  wronged  sister :  Cleopatra 
Hath  nodded  him  to  her.     He  hath  given  his 

empire 
Up  to  a  whore ;  who  now  are  levying 
The  kings  o'  the  earth  for  war.  He  hath  assembled 
fiocchus,  the  King  of  Lybia;  Archelaus, 
Of  Cappadocia ;  Philadelphos,  King 
Of  Paphlagonia ;  the  Thracian  King,  Adallas ; 
King  Malchus  of  Arabia ;  King  of  Pont ; 
Herod  of  Jewry ;  Mithridates,  King 
Of  Comagene ;  Polemon  and  Amintas, 
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The  Kings  of  Mede  and  Lycaonia ;  with  a 
More  larger  list  of  sceptres. 

OeUi,  Ah  me,  most  wretched, 

Tliat  have  my  heart  parted  betwixt  two  frienda 
That  do  afllict  each  other  f 

Get.  Welcome  hither : 

Tour  letters  did  withhold  our  breaking  forth. 
Till  we  perceived  both  how  you  were  wrong  led, 
And  we  in  negligent  danger.  Cheer  your  heart : 
Be  you  not  troubled  with  the  time,  which  drives 
0*er  your  content  these  strong  necessities ; 
But  let  determined  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewailed  their  way.  Welcome  to  Rome : 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me.    You  are  abused 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought :  and  the  high  gods. 
To  do  you  justice,  make  their  ministers 
Of  us  and  those  that  love  you.  Best  of  comfort ; 
And  ever  welcome  to  us. 

jfgr.  Welcome,  lady. 

Mee,  Welcome,  dear  madam. 
Each  heart  in  Rome  does  love  and  pity  you : 
Only  the  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 
In  his  abominations,  turns  you  off; 
And  gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull. 
That  noises  it  against  us. 

Oeta.  Is  it  so,  sir? 

Cmt.  Most  certain.  Sister,  welcome:  pray  yon 
Be  ever  known  to  patience.    My  dearest  sister! 

lExnmi. 


ScBMB  VII.— Antony's  Camp,  near  the  Pro-^ 
motUory  of  Actium. 

Enter  Cleopatra  and  Enobaebus. 

Geo.  I  will  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not 

Eno,  But  why,  why,  why? 

CUo,  Thou  hast  forspoke  my  being  in  these 
wars; 
And  sayst  it  is  not  fit 

EnQ,  Well,  is  it,  is  it  t 

CUo,  Is  't  notf    Denounce  against  us,  why 
not  we 
Be  there  in  person  f 

Eno.  [<Mi<fe].    Well,  I  could  reply. 
If  we  should  serve  with  horse  and  mares  together. 
The  horse  were  merely  lost :  the  mares  would 

bear 
A  soldier  and  his  horse. 

CUo.  What  is 't  you  say  t 

Eno.  Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  Antony ; 
Take  from  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from 

his  time, 
What  should  not  then  be  spared.    He  is  alxvady 
Traduced  for  levity;  and  'tis  said  in  Rome 
That  Fhotinus  an  eunuch,  and  your  maids| 
Manage  this  war. 


CUo.  Sink  Rome,  and  their  tongiMS  rot 

That  speak  against  us!  Aehargewebesrrthewar, 
And,  as  the  president  of  my  kingdom,  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man.   Speak  not  sgamst  it : 
I  will  not  stay  behind. 

Eno.  Nay,  I  have  done : 

Here  comes  the  emperor. 

Enter  Antony  and  Canioids. 

Ant*  Is  it  not  strange,  CanidiuB, 

That  from  Tarentum  and  Brundusium 
He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea, 
And  take  in  Torynel — ^You  have  heard  on't, 
sweet  f 

CUo.  Celerity  is  never  more  admired 
Than  by  the  negligent 

Ant.  A  good  rebuke, 

Which  might  have  well  beoomed  the  best  of  men, 
To  taunt  at  slackness. — Canidius,  we 
Will  fight  with  him  by  sea. 

CUo.  By  seal  What  else! 

Can.  Why  will  my  lord  do  sof 

Ant.  For  he  dares  us  to't 

Eno.  So  hadi  my  lord  dared  him  to  single  fight 

Can.  Ay,  and  to  wage  this  battle  at  Fharsalis, 
Where  Ceesar  fought  with  Pompey.  But  these 


Which  serve  not  for  his  vantaga,  he  ahakes  off: 
And  so  should  you. 

Enon  Your  ships  are  not  well  manned : 

Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  reapers,  people 
Ingrossed  by  swift  impress :  in  Csssar's  fleet 
Are  those  that  often  have  'gainst  Pompey  fought 
Their  ships  are  yare :  yours  heavy.  No  disgrace 
Shall  fan  you  for  refusing  him  at  aea, 
Being  prepared  for  land. 

Ant.  By  sea,  by  sea. 

Eno.  Most  worthy  sur,  you  therein  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land; 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  moat  consist 
Of  war-marked  footmen ;  leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge ;  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promises  assiurance ;  and 
Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard, 
From  firm  security. 

Ant.  I  '11  fight  at  sea. 

Geo.  I  have  sixty  sails,  Csesar  none  better. 

Ant.  Our  overplus  of  shipping  will  we  bum; 
And  with  the  rest  full-manned,  from  the  head 

of  Actium 
Beat  the  approaching  Ceesar.    But  if  we  ful, 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

We  then  can  do 't  at  hmd.— Thy  hudneaa? 
Meet.  The  news  is  tme,  my  lord:  he  Is 
descried: 
Csesar  has  taken  Toryne* 
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JjU,  Can  he  be  there  in  penon  f  't  is  tmponible :  ^ 
Strange  that  hii  power  ihonld  be. — Canidius, 
Our  nineteen  legions  thou  ahalt  hold  by  land, 
And  our  twelve  thousand  horse. — We  '11  to  our 
ship: 

Enter  a  Soldier. 

Away,  my  Thetis !-^How  now,  worthy  soldier? 

SoL  O  noble  emperor,  do  not  fight  by  sea ; 
IVust  not  to  rotten  planks.  Do  you  misdoubt 
This  sword,  and  these  my  wounds?    Let  the 

Egyptians 
And  the  PhoBnidans  go  a  ducking :  we 
Have  used  to  conquer  standing  on  the  earth, 
And  fighting  foot  to  foot 

AfU,  Well,  weU,  away. 

[EtnuU  Ahtomt,  CtaopATaA,  and  Evobaebus. 

SoL  By  Hercules,  I  think  I  am  i'  the  right. 

Csa.  Soldier,  thou  art;  but  his  whole  action 
grows 
Not  in  the  power  on't :  so  our  leader 's  led, 
And  we  are  women's  men. 

Sol,  YoQ  keep  by  land 

The  legions  and  the  horse  whole,  do  you  not? 

Can.  Marcus  Octarius,  Marcus  Justeius, 
Pablieola,  and  Caelius,  are  for  sea : 
Bat  we  keep  whole  by  land.  This  speed  of  Caesar's 
Csnies  beyond  belief. 

Sol,  While  he  was  yet  in  Rome 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions 
U  beguiled  all  spies. 

Gbr.  Who 's  his  lieutenant,  hear  you  ? 

SoL  They  say,  one  Taurus. 

Con.  Well  I  know  the  man* 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Afeit.  The  emperor  calls  Canidius. 
Can,  With  news  the  time 's  with  labour,  and 
throes  forth 
Each  minute  some.  lExeunt, 


ScBm  VIIL-—^  Plain  near  Actium. 

Enter  Cjbsar,  Taubus,  Officers,  and  otkert. 

Cm.  Taurus  I 

Taur,        My  lord. 

C4B9,  Strike  notby  land ;  keep  whole : 

IVovoke  not  battle  till  we  have  done  at  sea. 
Do  not  exceed  the  prescript  of  this  scroll : 
Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump,  lEseuni, 

Enter  Antoht  and  Enobabbus. 

jtnt.  Set  we  our  squadrons  on  yon  side  o'  the  hill. 
In  eye  of  CsBsar*s  battle :  from  which  place 
We  may  the  number  of  the  ships  behold. 
And  so  proceed  accordingly.  lExetmt, 


Enter  Cahidius,  marcAm^  with  hit  land  Army  one 
way<yver  iheetage;  and  TAURU8,<Atf  Lieutenant 
of  C  J&SAR,  the  other  way.  After  their  going  m, 
i$  heard  the  naiee  of  a  eeorfight. 

Alarum^    Ee-enter  Enobabbus. 

Eno,  Naught,  naught,  all  naught  1  I  can  he* 
hold  no  longer : 
The  Antoniad,  the  Egyptian  admiral. 
With  all  thehr  sixty,  fly,  and  turn  the  rudder : 
To  tee 't  mine  eyes  are  blasted  1 

Enter  Scarus. 

Sear.  Gods  and  goddesses, 

AU  the  whole  synod  of  them ! 

Eno,  What 's  thy  passion  ? 

Sear.  The  greater  cantle  of  the  world  is  lost 
With  very  ignorance :  we  have  kissed  away 
Kingdoms  and  provinces. 

Eno,  How  appears  the  fight? 

Sear.  On  our  side  like  the  tokened  pestilence. 
Where  death  is  sure.  Yon'  ribald-rid  nag  of  Egypt, 
(Whom  leprosy  o'ertake !)  i'  the  midsto'  the  fight, 
When  vantage  like  a  pair  of  twins  appeared. 
Both  as  the  same,  or  rather  ours  the  elder, — 
The  brize  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails  and  flies. 

Eno,  That  I  beheld :  mine  eyes 

Did  sicken  at  the  sight,  and  could  not 
Endure  a  further  view. 

Sear,  She  once  being  loofed. 

The  noble  ruin  of  her  magic,  Antony, 
Gaps  on  his  sea-wing,  and,  like  a  doting  mallard. 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her. 
I  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame  I 
Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne'er  before 
Did  viohite  so  itself. 

Eno,  Alack,  alack  I 

Enter  Canidius. 

Can,  Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath. 
And  sinks  most  lamentably.     Had  our  general 
Been  what  he  knew  himself,  it  had  gone  well : 
O,  he  has  given  example  for  our  flight, 
Most  grossly,  by  his  own. 

Eno.  Ay,  are  you  thereabouts?    Why  then 
good  night,  indeed !  [AtUie, 

Can,  Towards  Peloponnesus  are  they  fled. 

Sear.  'Tis  easy  to't:  and  there  I  will  attend 
What  further  comes. 

Can.  To  Caesar  will  I  render 

My  legions  and  my  horse :  six  kings  already 
Shew  me  the  way  of  yielding. 

Eno.  1 11  yet  follow 

The  wounded  chance  of  Antony,  though  my 

reason 
Sits  in  the  wind  against  me.  [Exennt, 
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ScENB  IX. — Alexandria.   A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Antony  and  Attendants. 
Ant,  Hark !  the  land  bidi  me  tread  no  more 
upon 't : 
It  is  ashamed  to  bear  me ! — Friends,  come  hither : 
I  am  BO  lated  in  the  "world  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  for  ever.   I  have  a  ship 


Laden  with  gold:  take  that;  divide  it:  fly, 
And  make  your  peace  with  Ciesar. 
Att,  Fly!  not  we. 

Ant,  I  have  fled  myself  and  have  instructed 
cowards 
To  run  and  shew  their  shoulders. — Friends,  be^ 

gone: - 
I  have  myself  resolved  upon  a  course 


Which  has  no  need  of  you  :  begone. 
My  treasure 's  in  the  harbour ;  take  it. — O, 
I  followed  that  I  blushed  to  look  upon ! 
My  very  hairs  do  mutiny  :  for  the  white 
Reprove  the  brown  for  rashness,  and  they  them 
For  fear  and  doting. — Friends,  begone :  you  shall 
Have  letters  from  me  to  some  friends  that  will 
Sweep  your  way  for  you.     Pray  you,  look  not  sad, 
Nor  make  replies  of  loathness :  take  the  hint 
Wliich  my  despair  proclaims ;  let  that  be  left 
Which  leaves  itself.  To  the  sea-side  straightway : 
I  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treasure. 


Leave  me,  I  pray,  a  little :  'pray  you  now.— 
Nay,  do  so;  for  indeed  I  have  lost  command; 
Therefore  I  pray  you. — I  *11  see  you  by-and-by. 

[SUm  dotcn. 

Enter  Eaos  and  Cleopatra,  Ud  by  Charmian 
and  Iras. 
Eroe,  Nay,  gentle  madam,  to  him:— comfort  liini. 
Irat,  Do,  most  dear  queen. 
Char,  Do  !  Why,  what  else? 
CUo.  Let  me  sit  down.     O  Juno ! 
Ant,  No,  no,  no,  no.  no. 
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Em.  See  you  here,  airf 
/int.  0  fie,  fie,  fie  I 
Char.  Madam, — 
I         /rot.  Madam ;  O  good  empren  I 

Erot.  Sir,  sir, — 
!         Ani.  Tes,  my  lord,  yea : — he  at  Philippi  kept 
I      His  iword  even  like  a  dancer,  while  I  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius;  and  't  was  I 
That  the  mad  Brutus  ended :  he  alone 
Dealt  on  lieutenantry,  and  no  practice  had 
lo  the  brave  squares  of  war:  yetnow— no  matter. 
Geo,  Ah,  stand  by. 

Eroi,  The  queen,  my  lord ;  the  queen. 
Iroi,  Go  to  him,  madam;  speak  to  him : 
He  is  unqualitied  with  Tory  shame. 
Geo.  Well  then,  sustain  me.— O  f 
Erot,  Most  noble  sir,  arise;   the  queen  ap- 
proaches : 
Her  head's  declined,  and  death  will  seize  her; 
but 
I      Your  comfort  makes  the  rescue. 
AnL  I  have  offended  reputation : 
A  most  unnoble  swerving ! 
Erot,  Sir,  the  queen. 

Ant,  O,  whither  hast  thou  led  me,  Egypt? 
See 
How  I  convey  my  shame  out  of  thine  eyes, 
By  looking  back  on  what  I  have  left  behind 
'Stroyed  in  dishonour. 

Geo,  O  my  lord,  my  lord. 

Forgive  my  fearful  sails  !     I  little  thought 
You  would  have  followed. 

Ant,  Egypt)  thou  knew'st  too  well 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings. 
And  thou  shouldst  tow  me  after.     O'er  my  spirit 
Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knew'st,  and  that 
Thy  heok  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 
Geo.  O,  my  pardon ! 

Attt,  Now  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness :  who 
With  half  the  bulk  o'  the  world  played  as  I 

pleased. 
Making  and  marring  fortunes.     You  did  know 
How  much  you  were  my  conqueror ;  and  that 
My  sword,  made  weak  by  my  affection,  would 
Obey  it  on  all  cause. 

Cleo.  O  pardon,  pardon ! 

Ani,  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say :  one  of  them  rates 
All  that  is  won  and  lost !     Give  me  a  kiss : 
Even  this  repays  me. — We  sent  our  schoolmaster ; 
Is  he  come  back? — Love,  I  am  full  of  lead : — 
Some  wine,  within  there,  and  our  viands : — for- 
tune knows 
We  scorn  her  most,  when  most  she  offers  blows. 

lExeunt, 


ScBNE  X. — Cjbsar*s  Campf  m  Egypt 

Enter  Casae,  Dolabblla,  Thtrecs,  and  othere. 

Cos,    Let   him   appear    tliat's    come    from 
Antony.— 
Know  you  him  ? 

Dot,  Csesar,  't  is  his  schoolmaster : 

An  argument  that  he  is  plucked,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing. 
Which  had  superfluous  kings  for  messengers. 
Not  many  moons  gone  by. 

Enter  Euphronius. 

Coft,  Approach,  and  speak. 

Eup.  Such  as  I  am,  I  come  from  Antony : 
I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends 
As  is  the  morn-dew  on  the  myrtle-leaf 
To  his  grand  sea. 

Ctff .  Be  it  so :  declare  thine  office. 

Eup.  Lord  of  his  fortunes  he  salutes  thee, 
and 
Requires  to  live  in  Egypt :  which  not  granted. 
He  lessens  his  requests,  and  to  thee  sues 
To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heavens  and 

earth, 
A  private  man,  in  Athens.     This  for  him. 
Next,  Cleopatra  does  confess  thy  greatness ; 
Submits  her  to  thy  might,  and  of  thee  craves 
The  circle  of  the  Ptolemies  for  her  heirs. 
Now  hazarded  to  thy  grace. 

C<B9.  For  Antony, 

I  have  no  ears  to  his  request     The  queen 
Of  audience  nor  desire  shall  fail,  so  she 
From  Egypt  drive  her  all  disgraced  friend. 
Or  take  his  life  there  :  this  if  she  perform, 
She  shall  not  sue  unheard.     So  to  them  both. 

Eup.  Fortune  pursue  thee ! 

C€Bs,  Bring  him  through  the  bands. 

lExU  EuFHRONIUS. 

To  try  thy  eloquence  now 't  is  time :  [  To  Thtreus. 
despatch : 

From  Antony  win  Cleopatra :  promise, 

And  in  our  name,  what  she  requires :  add  more 

(From  thine    invention)    offers.     Women  are 
not 

In  their  best  fortunes  strong;  but  want  will  per- 
jure 

The  ne'er-touched  vestal.  Try  thy  cunning,  Thy- 
reus: 

Make  tliine  own  edict  for  thy  pains;   which 
we 

Will  answer  as  a  law. 
Thtfr,  Csesar,  I  go. 

Cees.  Observe  how  Antony  becomes  his  flaw ; 

And  what  thou  think'st  his  very  action  speaks 

In  every  power  that  moves. 

Thtfr.  Caesar,  I  shall.  lExeuni, 
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ScENB  XI. — Alexandria.  A  Boom  in  the  Palaee. 

Enter  CLEorATEA,  EnobaebuSi  Cbaemiah,  and 
Iras. 

Cleo*  What  shall  we  do,  Enoharbusf 

Eno,  Think,  and  die. 

CUo.  Is  Antony  or  we  in  fault  for  this  f 

Eno,  Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Lord  of  his  reason.    What  though  you  fled 
From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Frighted  each  other,  why  should  he  follow  ? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nicked  his  captainship ;  at  such  a  point, 
When  half  to  half  the  world  opposed,  he  being 
The  mer^d  question :  T  was  a  shame  no  less 
Than  was  h^  loss,  to  course  your  flying  flags, 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing. 

Geo,  Pr'y  thee,  peace. 

Enter  Antony,  with  Eupbeonius. 

Ant,  Is  this  his  answer  f 

Eup,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  The  queen  shaU,  then,  have  courtesy,  so 
she 
Will  yield  us  up. 

Eup,  He  says  so. 

Ant.  Let  her  know  it — 

To  the  boy  Caesar  send  this  grizzled  head^ 
And  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 

Cleo.  That  head,  my  lord  7 

Ant,  To  him  again.  Tell  him,  he  wears  the  rose 
Of  youth  upon  him ;  from  which  the  world  should 

note 
Something  particular.     His  coin,  ships,  legions, 
May  be  a  coward's ;  whose  ministers  would  prevail 
Under  the  service  of  a  child,  as  soon 
As  i*  the  command  of  Csesar.  I  dare  him,  therefore, 
To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart. 
And  answer  me  (declined),  sword  against  sword. 
Ourselves  alone.     1 11  write  it :  follow  me. 

^Exeunt  Antony  and  EuruRONius. 

Eno,  Yes,  like  enough  high-battied  C«sar  will 
Unstete  his  happiness,  and  be  staged  to  the  show 
Against  a  sworder  I — I  see  men's  judgmente  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  quality  after  them, 
To  suffer  all  alike,    lliat  he  should  dream. 
Knowing  all  measures,  tne  full  Csesar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness  I-— Csesar,  thou  hast  subdued 
His  judgment  too. 

Enter  an  Attendant 
Att.  A  messenger  from  Csesar. 

deo.  What,  no  more  ceremony? — See,  my 
women  I 
Against  the  blown  rose  may  they  stop  then:  nose, 
That  kneeled  unto  the  buda.— Admit  him,  sir. 


Eno,  Mine  honesty  and  I  begin  to  square. 

[Ande. 
The  loyalty  well  held  to  fools  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly  :  yet  he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord, 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer, 
And  earns  a  place  i'  tiie  •ioty. 

Enter  Thyreus. 

Cleo,  Caesar's  will  f 

Thyr,  Hear  it  apart 

Cleo.  None  but  friends :  say  boldly. 

Thyr,  So,  haply,  are  they  friends  to  Antony. 

Eno.  He  needs  as  many,  sir,  as  Cssar  has ; 
Or  needs  not  us.     If  Csesar  please,  our  master 
Will  leap  to  be  his  friend :  for  us,  you  know 
Whose  he  is  we  are ;  and  that  'a  Caesar's. 

Thyr.  So.— 

Thus  then,  thou  most  renowned:  Csesar  entresti 
Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stand'it. 
Further  than  he  is  Caesar. 

Cleo.  Go  on  :-*-right  royaL 

Thyr,  He  knows  that  you  embrace  not  Antony 
As  you  did  love,  but  as  you  feared  biuL 

Cleo.  01 

Thyr.  The  scars  upon  your  honour,  therefore, 
he 
Does  pity  aa  constrained  blemishes, 
Not  aa  deserved. 

Geo,  He  is  a  god,  and  knows 

What  is  moat  right :  mine  honour  was  not  yielded, 
But  conquered  merely. 

Eno.  To  be  sure  of  that,  [Atide. 

I  will  ask  Antony. — Sir,  sir,  thou  'rt  M  leaky 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking ;  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee.  [Emt  Enobasbui. 

Thyr.  Shall  I  aay  to  Caesar 

What  you  require  of  him  f  for  he  partiy  begs 
To  be  desired  to  give.  It  much  would  please  him 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staff 
To  lean  upon :  but  it  would  warm  his  spiriu 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shroud. 
The  universal  landlord. 

Geo.  What 's  y  aur  name  ? 

Thyr,  My  name  is  'Thyreus. 

Cleo,  Most  kind  messenger, 

Say  to  great  Csesar  this : — In  deputation 
I  kiss  hia conquering  hand:  tell  him  I  am  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at  his  feet,  and  there  to  kneel: 
Tell  him  from  his  all-obeying  breath  I  hear 
The  doom  of  Egypt 

Thyr.  T  is  your  noblest  course. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together, 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can, 
No  chance  may  shake  it    Give  me  grace  to  lay 
My  duty  on  your  hand. 
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GEfo.  Your  CaM8r*8  fadier 

Oft,  when  he  hath  mused  of  taking  kingdoms  in. 
Bestowed  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place 
As  it  rained  kisses. 

lU-^tUer  Antony  and  Enobarbvs. 

Jni.    '       Favours,  hy  Jove  that  thunders!-^ 
What  art  thou,  fellow  ? 

Thyr.  One  that  hut  performs 

The  bidding  of  the  ftdlest  man  and  worthiest 
To  have  command  oheyed. 

£no.  You  will  be  whipped. 

Ant,  Approach,  there  : — ay,  you  kite  I — Now 
gods  and  devils ! 
Authority  melts  from  me.Oflate,whenI  cried  <*HoI" 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss,  kings  would  start  forth| 
And  cry, "  Your  willt" — ^Hayeyounoearsf — I  am 

Enter  Attendants. 

Antony  yet. — ^Take  hence  this  Jack,  and  whip  him. 

£no,  T  ii  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelp. 
Than  with  an  old  one  dying. 

Ant,  Moon  and  stars  I 

Whip  him. — ^Were  't  twenty  of  the  greatest  tri- 
butaries 
Hiat  do  acknowledge  Caesar,  should  I  find  them 
So  saucy  with  the  hand  of  she  here,~(what  *8  her 

name 
Smce  she  was  Cleopatra?) — Whip  him,  fellows, 
Tin,  like  a  boy  you  see  him  cringe  his  face, 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy.    Take  him  hence. 

7*yr.  Marc  Antony, — 

Ani.  Tug  him  away :  being  whipped, 

Bring  him  again. — ^This  Jack  of  Caesar's  shall 
Bear  us  an  errand  to  him. — 

[Exeunt  Attendants  with  Try  reus. 
You  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you. — Ha ! 
Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpressed  in  Rome, 
Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race, 
And  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abused 
By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  ? 

Cleo,  Good  my  lord, — 

jlni.  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever : — 
But  when  we  in  our  viciousness  grow  hard, 
(O  misery  on  't !)  the  wise  gods  seel  our  eyes; 
In  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments ;  make  us 
Adore  our  errors ;  laugh  at  us,  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion. 

Geo.  O,  is  it  come  to  this? 

Ant,  I  found  you  as  a  morsel  cold  upon 
Dead  Caesar*s  trencher :  nay,  you  were  a  fragment 
Of  Cneins  Pompey*s :  besides  what  hotter  hours. 
Unregistered  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  picked  out :  for  I  am  sure. 
Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be. 
You  know  not  what  it  is. 

CUo.  Wherefore  is  this  t 


Ant,  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  reward^ 
And  say  "  God  quit  you  I"  be  famUiar  with 
My  playfellow,  your  hand ;  this  kingly  seal, 
And  plighter  of  high  hearts  l—O,  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basaa,  to  ontroar 
The  hom6d  herd !  for  I  have  savage  cause ; 
And  to  proclaim  it  civilly  were  like 
A  haltered  neok  which  does  the  hangman  thank 
For  being  yare  about  him. — Is  he  whipped? 

Ee-enter  Attendants  with  Thyrbus. 

1st  Atten,  Soundly,  my  lord. 

Ant,  Cried  he,  and  begged  he  pardon? 

let  Atten,  He  did  ask  favour. 

Ant.  If  that  thy  lilther  live,  let  him  repent 
Thou  wast  not  made  his  daughter ;  and  be  thou  sorry 
To  follow  Caesar  in  his  triumph,  since 
Thou  hast  been  whipped  for  following  him:  henceforth 
The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee : 
Shake  thou  to  look  on 't — Get  thee  back  to  Caesar, 
Tell  him  thy  entertainment    Look  thou  say 
He  makes  me  angry  with  him :  for  he  seems 
Proud  and  disdainful ;  harping  on  what  I  am, 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was.  He  makes  me  angry : 
And  at  this  time  most  easy  *t is  to  do  it; 
When  my  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides. 
Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  fires 
Into  the  abysm  of  hell.    If  he  mislike 
My  speech  and  what  is  done,  tell  him  he  has 
Hipparchus,  my  enfranchised  bondman,  whom 
He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture, 
As  he  shall  like,  to  quit  me :  urge  it  thou. 
Hence,  with  thy  stripes;  begone  \  [E^  TnYasus. 

CUo,  Have  you  done  yet? 

Ant,  Alack,  our  terrene  moon 

Is  now  eclipsed ;  and  it  portends  alone 
The  fall  of  Antony! 

CUo,  I  must  stay  his  time. 

Ani,  To  flatter  Caesar,  would  yott  mingle  eyes 
With  one  that  ties  his  points  ? 

CUo,  Not  know  me  yet? 

Ant,  Coldhearted  toward  me  I 

CUo,  Ah,  dear,  if  I  be  so. 

From  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hall 
And  poison  it  in  the  source,  and  the  first  stone 
Drop  in  my  neck :  as  it  determines,  so 
Dissolve  my  life !    The  next  Ceesarion  smite : 
Till  by  degrees  the  memory  of  my  womb. 
Together  with  my  brave  %yptians  all. 
By  the  discandering  of  this  pelleted  storm. 
Lie  graveless,  till  the  flies  and  gnats  of  Nile 
Have  buried  them  for  prey  1 

Ant,  I  am  satisfied. 

Caesar  sits  down  in  Alexandria,  where 
I  will  oppose  his  fate.    Our  force  by  land 
Hath  nobly  held;  our  severed  navy  too 
Have  knitagain,  and  fleet,  threatening  most  sealike. 
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Where  hast  thou  been,  my  heart  f — Dost  thou 

hear,  lady  ? 
If  from  the  field  I  shall  return  once  more 
To  kisa  these  lips,  I  wiU  appear  in  blood ; 
I  and  my  sword  will  earn  our  chronicle : 
There 's  hope  in  it  yet. 

Cleo.  That 's  my  braye  lord ! 

Ant,  I  will  he  treble-sinewed,  hearted,  breathed. 
And  fight  maliciously :  for  when  mine  hours 
Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives 
Of  me  for  jests :  but  now  I  '11  set  my  teeth, 
And  send  to  darkness  all  that  stop  me. — Come, 
Let 's  have  one  other  gaudy  night :  call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains ;  fill  our  bowls ;  once  more 
Let 's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Cleo,  It  is  my  birthday :  [my  lord 

I  had  thought  to  have  held  it  poor :  but  since 
It  Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra. 


Ant  We  '11  yet  do  well. 
CUo.  Call  all  his  noble  captains  to  my  lord. 
Ant,  Do  so;   we'll  speak  to  them;  and  to- 
night I  '11  force 
The  wine  peep  through  their  scars. — tome  on, 

my  queen : 
There 's  sap  in 't  yet    The  next  time  i  do  fight, 
I  '11  make  death  love  me ;  for  I  will  contend 
Even  with  his  pestilent  scythe. 
\_Exeunt  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  Attendants. 
JEno.  Now  he  '11  outstare  the  lightning.  lobe 
furious 
Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear,  and  in  that  mood 
The  dove  will  peck  the  estridge :  and  I  see  still 
A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain 
Restores  his  heart.  When  valour  preys  on  reason, 
It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.    I  will  seek 
Some  way  to  leave  him.  [ExiL 


^>'CsQ^^Q|JJ^^3'.<5s^^ 


ACT  3V. 


Scene  I. — Cjbsar's  Camp  at  Alexandria. 

Enter  Cjbsar,  reading  a  letter;  Agrippa,  Mis- 
cjBNAs,  and  others. 

Cos,  He  calls  me  boy,  and  chides  as  he  had 
power 
To  beat  me  out  of  Egypt :  my  messenger 
He  hath  whipped  with  rods;  dares  me  to  per- 
sonal combat, 
Caesar  to  Antony.    Let  the  old  ruffian  know 
I  have  many  other  ways  to  die ;  meantime, 
Laugh  at  bis  challenge. 

JIfec.  Caesar  must  think. 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he 's  hunted 
Even  to  falling.     Give  him  no  breath,  but  now 
Make  boot  of  his  distraction.    Never  anger 
Made  good  guard  for  itself. 

Ccs8.  Let  our  best  heads 

Know  that  to-morrow  the  last  of  many  battles 
We  mean  to  fight : — within  our  files  there  are 
Of  those  that  served  Marc  Antony  but  late, 
Enough  to  fetch  him  in. — See  it  be  done ; 
And  feast  the  army :  we  have  store  to  do 't. 
And  they  have  earned  the  waste. — Poor  Antony  I 

lExeunt. 

Scene  II. — Alexandria.  A  JRoom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antony,  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Char- 
mi  an,  Iras,  Alexas,  and  others. 

Ant,  He  will  not  fight  with  mc,  Domitius. 

Eno.  No. 

Ant.  Why  should  he  not? 


Eno,  He  tninks,  being  twenty  times  of  better 
He  is  twenty  men  to  one.  [fortune, 

Ant,  To-morrow,  soldier, 

By  sea  and  land  I  '11  fight :  or  I  will  live, 
Or  bathe  my  dying  honour  in  the  blood 
Shall  make  it  live  again.    Woo't  thou  fight  well! 
Eno.  I  'U  strike,  and  cry  " Take  all!" 
Ant,  Well  said ;  come  on. — 

Call  forth  my  household  servants :  let 's  to-nigbt 

[Enter  Servanti. 
Be  bounteous  at  our  meal. — Give  me  thy  hand ; 
Thou  hast  been  rightly  honest : — so  hast  thou  ;— 
Thou, — and  thou, — and  thou : — you  have  served 

me  well, 
And  kings  have  been  your  fellows : — 
Cleo,  What  means  this  ? 

Eno,  'Tis  one  of  those  odd  tricks  which  sorrov 
shoots  [Asik. 

Out  of  the  mind. 

Ant,  And  thou  art  honest  too. — 

I  wish  I  could  be  made  so  many  men. 
And  all  of  you  clapped  up  together  in 
An  Antony ;  that  I  might  do  you  service 
So  good  as  you  have  done. 
8erv,  The  gods  forbid  I 

Ant,  Well,  my  good  fellows,  wait  on  me  to-nigbt; 
Scant  not  my  cups;  and  make  as  much  of  me 
As  when  mine  empire  was  your  fellow  too 
And  suffered  my  command. 

Cleo,  What  does  he  mean  f 

Eno.  To  make  his  followers  wecp« 
Ant,  'Tend  me  to-night : 

May  be  it  is  the  period  %f  your  duty : 
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Haply  jou  sball  not  see  me  more ;  or  if, 
A  mangled  shadow :  perchance  to-morrow 
You  II  serve  another  master.     I  look  on  you 
As  one  that  takes  hi.^  leave.    Mine  honest  friends, 
1  turn  you  not  away  ;  but,  like  a  master 
Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  death. 
Tend  me  to-night  two  hours ;  I  ask  no  more ; 
And  the  gods  yield  you  for 't  I 

Eno,  What  mean  you,  sir, 

To  give  them  this  discomfort?  Look,  they  weep ; 
And  I,  an  ass,  am  onion-eyed :  for  shame, 
Transform  us  not  to  women. 

AnL  Ho,  ho,  ho  I 

Now  the  witch  take  me  if  I  meant  it  thus : 
Grace  grow  where  those  drops  fall  I — My  hearty 

friends. 
You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense ; 
For  I  spake  to  jou  for  your  comfort :  did  desire 

you 
To  bum  this  night  with  torches.  Know,  my  hearts, 
I  hope  well  of  to-morrow,  and  will  lead  you 
Where  rather  I  '11  expect  victorious  life 
Than  death  and  honour.  Let's  to  supper, — come, — 
And  drown  consideration.  \_ExeurU. 

SczRE  III, — The  same,    Before  the  Palace, 

Enter  two  Soldiers  to  their  guard, 
\9i  Sol.  Brother,  good  night :  to-morrow  is 
the  day.  [well. 

2nd  Sol.  It  will  determine  one  way :  fare  you 
Heard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streets  ? 
\tt  Sol.  Nothing :  what  news  ?  [to  you. 

2nd  SoL  Belike  '  tis  but  a  rumour :  good  night 
la  Sol.  Well,  sir,  good  night 

JBnt&r  two  other  Soldiers. 

2nd  Sol.  Soldiers,  have  careful  watch. 

3rd  Sol.  And  you.     Good  night,  good  night. 
[Tkcjiret  ttoo  place  themeelves  at  their  posts. 

4<A  SoL  Here  we :  [they  take  their  postsy- 
and  if  to-morrow 
Our  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  hope 
Our  landmen  will  stand  up. 

Zrd  Sol.  'Tis  a  brave  army,  and  full  of  purpose. 
[Jftistc  of  hautboys  under  the  stage. 

ith  Sol.  Peace :  what  noise  ? 

Id  SoL  List,  list! 

2nd  Sol.  Hark  I 

Ut  SoL  Music  i'  the  air ! 

3rd  SoL  Under  the  earth ! 

ith  SoL  It  signs  well,  does  it  nott 

3rd  SoL  No. 

UtSoL  Peace,  I  say.   What  should  this  mean  ? 

2nd  SoL  'T  is  the  god  Hercules,  whom  Antony 
loved. 
No*  leaves  him. 


Is^  SoL         Walk :  let 's  see  if  other  watchmen 
Do  hear  what  we  do. 

{^They  advance  to  another  post 
2nd  SoL  How  now,  masters  f 
SoL  How  now  ? — How  now  ?— Do  you  hear  this? 
[Several  spedking  together. 
\st  SoL  Ay :  is 't  not  strange? 
2rd  Sol.  Do  you  hear,  masters;  do  you  hear? 
let  SoL  Follow  the  noise  so  far  as  we  have 
quarter : 
Let 's  see  how 't  will  give  off. 
SoL    [Several  speaking.]      Content.      Tis 
strange!  [Exeunt. 

Scene  lY. -^The  same.    A  Eoom  «rt  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  Cbakmian  and 
others  attending. 
Ant.  Eros !  mine  armour,  Eros. 
Cleo.  Sleep  a  little. 

Ant.    No,    my    chuck. — Eros,    come :    mine 
armour,  Eros. 

Enter  Ekos,  with  armour. 

Come,  my  good  fellow,  put  thine  iron  on : 
If  fortune  be  not  ours  to-day,  it  is 
Because  we  brave  her. — Come. 

Cleo.  Nay,  I  '11  help  too. 

What's  this  fort 

Ant.  Ah,  let  be,  let  be  I  thou  art 

Tlie  armourer  of  my  heart.— False,  false :  this,  this. 

Cleo.  Sooth,  la,  I  '11  help :  thus  it  must  he. 

Ant.  Well,  well : 

We  shall  thrive  now. — Seest    thou,  my  good 

fellow? 
Go,  put  on  thy  defences. 

Eros.  Briefly,  sir. 

Cleo.  Is  not  this  buckled  well  ? 

Ant.  Rarely,  rarely  : 

He  that  unbuckles  this  till  we  do  please 
To  doff 't  for  our  repose,  shall  hear  a  storm.— 
Thou  fumblest,  Eros,  and  my  queen 's  a  squire 
More  tight  at  this  than  thou :  despatch-^O  love, 
That  thou  couldst  see  my  wars    to-day,  and 

knew'st 
The  royal  occupation,  thou  shouldst  see 

Enter  an  Officer,  armed. 

A  workman  in 't! — Good  morrow  to  thee :  wel- 
come. 
Tliou  look'st  like  him  that  knows  a  warlike  charge : 
To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime. 
And  go  to 't  with  delight. 

Is^  OjffL  A  thousand,  sir, 

Early  though  it  be,  have  on  their  rivetted  trim. 
And  at  the  port  expect  you^ 

[Shout.     Trumpets.    Fhwritk, 
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Enter  other  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 

2nd  Offi,  The  morn  is  fair.— Good-morrow, 

general. 
AU,  Good-morrow,  general. 
Ant,  'T  is  well  blown,  lads. 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. — 
So,  so :  come,  give  me  that :  this  way :  well  said. 
Fare  thee  weU,   dame :    whate'er  becomes  of 

me: 
This  is  a  soldier's  kiss  [Kiue»  her"]  :  rebukable 
And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were  to  stand 
On   more   mechanic    compliment :    I  'U  leave 

thee 
Now  like  a  man  of  steel. — Yovl  that  will  fight, 
Follow  me  close  :  I  11  bring  you  to 't.-^ Adieu. 
[Exeunt  Antony,  Eros,  Officers,  and  Soldiers. 
Char.  Please  you,  retire  to  your  chamber  ? 
Cleo,  Lead  me. 

He  goes  forth  gallantly.    That  he  and  Csesar 

might 
Determine  this  great  war  in  single  fight  I 
Then  Antony — ^but  now  >•  -Well,  on,     [ExeunL 


Scene  V. — Ant'.ny's  Camp  near  Alexandria. 

Trumpets  tound.    Enter  Antony  and  Eros  ;  a 
Soldier  meeting  them. 

Sol,  The  gods  make   this  a  happy  day  to 
Antony ! 

Ant.  'Would  thou  and  those  thy  scars  had 
once  prevailed 
To  make  me  fight  at  land ! 

SoL  Hadst  thou  done  so, 

Tne  kings  that  have  revolted,  and  the  soldier 
That  has  this  morning  left  thee,  would  have  still 
Followed  thy  heels. 

Ant,  Who 's  gone  this  morning? 

Sol.  Who? 

One  ever  near  thee.    Call  for  Enobarbus : 
He  shall  not  hear  thee ;  or  from  Csesar's  camp 
Say,  *<  I  am  none  of  thine." 

Ant.  What  say  St  thou? 

Sol.  Sir,  he  is  with  Cttsar. 

Erot.  Sir,  his  chests  and  treasure  he  has  not 
with  him. 

Ant.  Is  he  gone  ? 

SoL  Most  certain. 

Ant.  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treasure  after :  do  it : 
Detain  no  jot,  I  charge  thee.    Write  to  him 
(I  will  subscribe)  gentle  adieus  and  greetings: 
Say  that  I  wish  he  never  find  more  cause 
To  change  a  master. — O,  my  fortunes  have 
Corrupted  honestmen. — Despatch. — ^Enobarbus  F 

lExeunt. 


Scene  V I. — C  abar's  Camp  before  Alexandria. 

Fhurith,    Enter  Cjbsar,  with  Agrippa, 
Enobakbus,  and  othert, 

C€B9,  Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  begin  the  figlt 
Our  will  is  Antony  be  took  alive : 
Make  it  so  known. 

Agr,  Caesar,  I  shall.       [Emi  AaairPA. 

C«f.  The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near: 
Prove  thia  a  proaperoua  day,  the  three-nooked 

world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely. 

EnUr  a  Meaaenger. 

Mesi.  Antony  is  come  into  the  field. 

C(Bs.  Go,  charge  Agrippa 
Plant  thoae  that  have  revolted  in  the  van, 
That  Antony  may  aeem  to  apend  hia  ftvy 
Upon  himaelf.      [Exeunt  Casae  and  hit  Trm, 

Eno.  Alexaa  did  revolt,  and  went  to  Jewiy 
On  affaira  of  Antony ;  there  did  persuade 
Great  Herod  to  incline  himaelf  to  Caesar, 
And  leave  hia  maater  Antony :  for  ^s  pains 
Caesar  hath  hanged  him.      Canidius  and  the 

rest 
That  fell  away  have  entertainment,  but 
No  honourable  trust.    I  have  done  ill : 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely 
That  I  will  joy  no  more. 

Enter  a  Soldier  cf  Cjesar's. 

Sol.  Enobarbus,  Antony 

Hath  after  thee  sent  all  thy  treaanre,  with 
His  bounty  overplus.    The  messenger 
Came  on  my  guard ;  and  at  thy  tent  ia  now, 
Unloading  of  his  mules. 

Eno.  I  give  it  you. 

Sol.  Mock  not,  Enobarbos : 

I  tell  you  true.    Beat  that  you  aafed  the  bringer 
Out  of  the  host :  I  must  attend  mine  office, 
Or  would  have  done 't  myself.     Your  emperor 
Continues  atfll  a  Jove.  [Exit  Soldier. 

Eno.  I  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth. 
And  feel  I  am  ao  moat    O  Antony, 
Thou  mine  of  bounty,  how  wouldat  thou  have 

paid 
My  better  aervice,  when  my  ttirpitude 
Thou  doat  ao  crown  with  gold !    Thia  blowa  my 

heart: 
If  awift  thought  break  it  not,  a  awifter  mean 
Shall  outatrike  thought:  but  thought  will  do't, 

I  feel. 
I  fight  againat  thee  I— No :  I  will  go  aeek 
Some  ditch  wherein  to  die:   the  Ibul'at  be^ 

fito 
My  latter  part  of  life.  [^*^ 
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ScKNB  Yll^^Field  ofBalUe  between  the  Camps. 

Alanan.  Drum*  and  TrumpeU.   Enter  Aorippa 
and  others. 
Agr,  Retire :  we  haTe  engaged  ounelTes  too  far. 
Cesar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  lE^eeutU. 

Jlantm.  Enter  Ajxtoky,  and  Scarub,  wounded. 

Sear.  O  my  hraTe  emperor,  this  is  fought  indeed  I 
Had  we  done  so  at  first,  we  had  driTen  them  home 
With  dottts  ahout  their  heads. 

Ant.  Thou  hleed*st  apace. 

Scar.  I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T ; 
But  now  't  is  made  an  H. 

Ant.  They  do  retire. 

Scar.We  11  beat  'em  into  bench-holes :  I  haTe  yet 
Room  for  six  scotches  more. 

Enter  Eaos. 
Eros,  They  are  beaten,  sir;  9J^  our  Advantage 


For  a  fair  Tictory. 

Sear,  Let  us  score  their  t^flk*, 

And  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind : 
T  is  sport  to  maul  a  runner. 

Ani.  I  will  reward  thee 

Once  for  thy  sprightly  comfort,  and  tenfold 
For  thy  good  Talour.    Come  thee  on. 

Scar.  I  '11  halt  after.  [Exeunt. 


ScEVB  Vllh-^-Under  the  Walls  0/ Alewidcia. 

Alarmn.  Enter  Avtohy,  marcMng  ;  Scarus,  and 
Forces. 
Ant.  We  haTe  beat  him  to  his  camp.  Run  one 
before. 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  guests. — To- 


Before  the  sun  shall  see  us,  we  11  spill  the  blood 
That  has  to-day  escaped.     I  thank  you  all ; 
For  doughty-handed  are  you,  and  haTe  fought 
Not  as  you  senred  the  cause,  but  as 't  had  been 
Each  man's  like  mine :  you  haTe  shewn  all  Hectors. 
Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wiTes,  your  friends, 
Tell  them  your  feats;  whilst  they  with  joyful  tears 
Wash  the  congealment  from  your  wounds,  and 

kiss 
The  honoured  gashes  whole.— GiTe  me  thy  hand : 

[To  Scarus. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  attended. 
To  this  great  fairy  I  '11  commend  thy  acU ; 
Make  her  thanks  Uess  thee.— O  thou  day  o'  the 

world! 
^^^  mine  armed  neck :  leap  thou,  attire  and  all, 


Through  proof  of  harness  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  the  pants  triumphing. 

Geo.  Lord  of  lords  ! 

O  infinite  Tirtue  I  com'st  thou  smiling  from 
The  world's  great  snare  uncaught? 

Ant.  My  nightingale, 

We  haTe  beat  them  to  their  beds.    What,  girl, 

though  grey 
Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger  brown; 
Tet  haTe  we  a  brain  that  nourishes  our  nerves. 
And  can  get  goal  for  goal  of  youth.   Behold  this 

man; 
Commend  unto  his  lips  thy  faTouring  hand : — 
Kiss  it,  my  warrior. — He  hath  fought  to-day 
As  if  a  god,  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 
Destroyed  in  such  a  shape. 

Cleo.  I  'U  giTe  thee,  friend, 

An  armour  all  of  gold :  it  was  a  king's. 

Ant.  He  has  deserred  it,  were  it  carbuncled 
Like  holy  Phoebus'  car. — GiTe  me  thy  hand : 
Through  Alexandria  make  a  jolly  march ; 
Bear  our  hacked  targets  like  the  men  tliat  owe 

them, 
flad  our  great  palace  the  capacity 
To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together, 
4.nd  drink  carouses  to  the  next  day's  fate. 
Which  promises  royal  peril. — ^Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear ; 
Make  nupgfe  with  our  rattling  tabourines; 
XlMt  h^eaTen  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds 

together, 
Ap^pkHding  our  approach  I  [Eseunt, 


Scbnr  IX. — Cjbsar's  Camp, 

Sen^eli  on  their  poets.    £fi/er  Enobarbus 

1st  Sol.  If  we  be  not  relieTed  within  this  hour, 
We  must  return  to  the  court  of  guard.  The  night 
Is  shiny,  and  they  say  we  shall  embattle 
By  the  second  hour  i'  the  mom. 

2nd  Sol.  This  last  day  was  a  shrewd  one  to  us. 

Eno.  O,  bear  me  witness,  night, — 

Srd  Sol.  What  man  is  this? 

2nd  SoL  Stand  close,  and  list  him. 

Eno.  Be  witness  to  me,  O  thou  blessed  moon. 
When  men  reTolted  shall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  face  repent ! — 

1st  Sol.  Enobarbus! 

Srd  SoL  Peace  :  hark  further. 

Eno.  O  soTereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy, 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  upon  me, 
That  life,  a  Teiy  rebel  to  my  will. 
May  hang  no  longer  on  me !  throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault; 
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Which,  heing  dried  with  grief,  will  hreak  to  powder. 
And  finish  all  foul  thoughts. — O  Antony  t 
Nobler  than  my  revolt  is  infamous, 
Forgive  me  in  thine  own  particular ; 
But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver  and  a  fugitive.-— 
O  Antony !  O  Antony !  IDUs. 

2nd  Sol,  Let 's  speak  to  him. 


I H  Sol.  Let 's  hear  him ;  for  the  things  he  speaks 
may  concern  Caesar. 

Zrd  Sol.  Let 's  do  so.     But  he  sleeps. 

Ut  Sol.  Swoons  rather ;  for  so  had  a  prayer  as 
his  was  never  yet  for  sleep. 

2nd  Sol.  Go  we  to  him. 

3rd  Sol.  Awake,  sir,  awake;  speak  to  us. 

2nd  SoL  Hear  you,  sir ! 


Ul  SoL  The  hand  of  death  hath  raught  him.— 

Hark !  the  drums       IDrunu  afar  off. 

Demurely  wake  the  sleepers. — Let  us  bear  him 

To  the  court  of  guard :  he  is  of  note.     Our  hour 

Is  fully  out. 

3rd  Sol.  Come  on,  then :  he  may  recover  yet. 

^Exeunt  with  the  body. 


Scene  X. — Between  the  two  Camps. 

Enter  Antony  and  Scarus,  with  Forces  marching. 

Ant.  Their  preparation  is  to-day  by  sea : 
We  please  them  not  by  land. 

Sear.  For  both,  my  lord. 

Ant.  I  would  they  'd  fight  i'  the  fire,  or  in  the  air : 
We  'd  fight  there  too.     But  this  it  is  :  our  foot, 
Upon  the  hills  adjoining  to  the  city. 
Shall  stay  with  us.     Order  for  sea  is  given : 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven. — Further  on ; 


Where  their  appointment  we  may  best  discover. 
And  look  on  their  endeavour.  {^Eateunt^ 

Enter  Cjbsae  and  his  Forces,  marching, 

C(BS.  But  being  charged,  we  will  be  still  by  land  ; 
Which,  as  I  take  't,  we  shall :  for  his  best  force 
Is  forth  to  man  his  gallies. — ^To  the  vales. 
And  hold  our  best  advantage.  \_Exeunt, 

Re-enter  Antony  and  Scaeus. 

Ant.  Yet  they  're  not  joined.     Where  yond* 
pine  does  stand 
I  shall  discover  all :  I  '11  bring  thee  word 
Straight  how  *t  is  like  to  go.  [£*//. 

Sear.  Swallows  have  built 

In  Cleopatra's  sails  their  nests :  the  augurera 
Say  they  know  not,— they  cannot  tell ;— look  ^ml^", 
And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge.     Antony 
Is  valiant  and  dejected ;  and,  by  starts. 
His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope  and  fear 
Of  what  he  has  and  has  not 
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Alamm  e^ar  offfiuata  tea~fy/U* 

Re-enter  Antony. 

Ani.  All  is  lost  I 

This  fool  Egyptian  hath  hetrayed  me : 
My  fleet  hath  yielded  to  the  foe ;  and  yonder 
They  cast  their  ci4>s  up,  and  carouse  together 
Like  friends  long  lost — ^Tdple-tumed  whore  I 

'tis  thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice  :  and  my  heart 
Makes  only  war  on  thee. — Bid  them  all  fly : 
For  when  I  am  revenged  t^pon  my  charm, 
I  have  done  all. — Bid  them  all  fly ;  he  gone  I 

[Exit  SCARUS. 

0  Sim,  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more ! 

Fortune  and  Antony  part  here ;  even  here 

Do  we  shake  hands.— All  come  to  thisf — ^The 

hearts 
Hiat  spanielled  me  at  heels,  to  whom  I  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  hlossoming  Csesar :  and  this  pine  is  barked, 
That  overtopped  them  all.     Betrayed  I  am : 
0  this  fiJse  soul  of  Egypt  I  this  grave  charm, — 
Whose  eye  becked  forth  my  wars,  and  called 

them  home  j 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end, — 
Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose, 
Beguiled  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. — 
What,  Eros,  Eroal 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Ah,  thou  spell :  avaunt ! 
CUo,  Why  b  my  lord  enraged  against  his 

love? 
Ant,  Vanish ;  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  deserving, 
And  blemish  Caesar's  triumph.     Let  him  take 

thee, 
And  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  plebeians  : 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex :  most  monster-like,  be  shewn 
For  poor'st  diminutives,  to  dolts  ;  and  let 
Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails.         {Exit  Cleopatra. 

'T  is  well  thou  'rt  gone, 
If  it  be  well  to  live :  but  better  *t  were 
Thou  fell'st  into  my  fury ;  for  one  death 
Might  have  prevented  many. — Eros,  ho ! — 
The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me :  teach  me, 
Alcides,  thou  mine  ancestor,  thy  rage : 
Let  me  lodge  Lichas  cxk  the  horns  o'  the  moon ; 
And  with  those  hands,  that  grasped  the  heaviest 

club. 
Subdue  my  worthiest  self.    The  witch  shall  die: 
To  the  Roman  boy  she  hath  sold  me,  and  I 

faU 
Under  this  plot:  she  dies  for 't— Eros,  ho!  [Exit^ 


ScBR»  XI. — Alexandria.  A  Room  m  the  Palace, 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and 
Mardian. 

Cleo.  Help  me,  my  women !  O,  he  is  more  mad 
Than  Telamon  for  his  shield :  the  boar  of  Thessaly 
Was  never  so  embossed. 

Char,  To  the  monument : 

There  lock  yourself,  and  send  him  word  you  are 

dead. 
The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting, 
Than  greatness  going  off. 

Cleo,  To  the  monument — 

Mardian,  go  tell  him  I  have  slain  myself : 
Say  that  the  last  I  spoke  was,  "  Antony :" 
And  word  it,  pr'y  thee,  piteously.     Hence, 
Mardian ;  and  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death.-— 
To  the  monument  lExeunt, 


Scene  XI  L—  The  tame.    Another  Room, 

Enter  Antony  and  Eros. 

Ant,  Eros,  ihou  yet  behold'st  me  ? 

Eros,  Ay,  noble  lord. 

Ant,  Sometime  we  see  a  cloud  that 's  dragonish ; 
A  vapour  sometime  like  a  bear  or  lion, 
A  towered  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon 't,  that  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air : — thou  hast  seen 

these  signs? 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 

Eros,  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant,  That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a 
thought 
The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Eros.  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant,  My  good  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is 
Even  such  a  body  :  here  I  am  Antony ; 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt ;  and  the  queen 
(Whose  heart  I  thought  I  had,  for  she  had  mine ; 
Which,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annexed  unto 't 
A  million  more,  now  lost) — she,  Eros,  has 
Packed  cards  with  Cae8ar,andfal8eplayedmy  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros :  there  is  left  us 
Ourselves  to  end  ourselves. — O,  thy  vile  lady ! 

Enter  Mardian. 

She  hath  robbed  me  of  my  sword. 

Mar,  No,  Antony; 

My  mistress  loved  thee,  and  her  fortunes  mingled 
With  thine  entirely. 
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Ant,  Hence,  laucy  eunuch ;  peace  : 

She  hath  betrayed  me,  and  ihall  die  the  death. 

Mar,  Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once ; 
And thatshehas discharged :  what  thou  wouldst  do 
Is  done  unto  thy  hand.    The  last  she  spake 
Was,  "  Antony !  most  noble  Antony!" 
Then  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony ;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  lips :  she  rendered  life, 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  her. 

Jni.  Dead,  then? 

Mar.  Dead. 

jlrU.  Eros,  unarm :  the  long  day's  task  is  done. 
And  we  must  deep. — That  thou  depart'st  hence 

safe 
Does  pay  thy  labour  richly :  go. — lExit  Mardi  an. 

Off,  pluck  off!— 
The  sevenfold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart    O  cleaye,  my  sides ! 
Heart,  once  be  stronger  than  thy  continent ; 
Crack  thy  frail  case ! — Apace,  Eros,  apace. — 
No  more  a  soldier :  bruised  pieces,  go ; 
You  have  been  nobly  borne. — From  me  awhile. — 

lExU  Eaos. 
I  will  o'ertake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
Weep  for  my  pardon.     So  it  must  be,  for  now 
All  lengtli  is  torture.     Since  the  torch  is  out. 
Lie  down  and  stray  no  further :  now  all  labour 
Mars  what  it  does ;  yea,  very  force  entangles 
Itself  with  strength :  seal  then,  and  all  is  done. — 
Eros  I — I  come,  my  queen : — Eros  I — Stay  for  me : 
Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers  well  hand  in  hand. 
And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts  gaze : 
Dido  and  her  .£neas  shall  want  troops, 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours. — Come,  Eros,  Eros ! 

Re-enter  Eaos. 

Eros.  What  would  my  lord  ? 

Ant,  Since  Cleopatra  died, 

I  have  lived  in  such  dishonour  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness.  I,  that  with  my  sword 
Quartered  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptune's 

back 
With  ships  made  cities,  condemn  myself,  to  lack 
The  courage  of  a  woman :  less  noble  mind 
Than  she,  which,  by  her  death,  our  Cssar  tells, 
"  I  am  conqueror  of  myself."  Thou  artswom,  Eros, 
That,  when  the  exigent  should  come  (which  now 
Is  come  indeed),  when  I  should  see  behind  me 
The  inevitable  prosecution  of  disgrace 
And  horror,  that,  on  my  command,  thou  then 
Wouldst  kill  me : — do 't ;  the  time  is  come : 
Thou  strik'st  not  me;  'tis  Ciesar  thou  defeat'st. 
Put  colour  in  thy  cheek. 

Ero9,  The  gods  withhold  me ! 

Shall  I  do  that  which  all  the  Parthian  darts, 
Though  enemy,  lost  aim,  and  could  not  ? 


Ant,  Eros, 

Wouldst  thou  be  windowed  in  great  Rome,  and  see 
Thy  master  thus,  with  pleached  arms,  bending 

down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame ;  whilst  the  wheeled  seat 
Of  fortunate  Caesar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
His  baseness  that  ensued? 

Eros,  1  would  npt  see  't. 

Ant,  Come,  then;  for  with  «  wound  I  must  be 
ciured. 
Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  hast  worn 
Most  useful  for  thy  country, 

Eros,  O,  sir,  pardon  me. 

Ant,  When  I  did  make  thee  free,  swor'st  tliou 
not  then 
To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee  ?    Do  it  at  once ; 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurposed.     Draw,  and  come. 

Eros,  Turn  from  me,  then,  that  nohle  coun- 
tenance. 
Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lies. 

Ant,  Lo  thee.  ITumingfrom  kirn. 

Eros,  My  sword  is  drawn. 

Ant.  Then  let  it  do  at  once 

The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 

Eros,  My  dear  master, 

My  captain,  and  my  emperor,  let  me  say. 
Before  I  strike  this  bloody  stroke,  farewell 

Ant.  T  is  said,  man ; — and  farewell. 

Eros.  Farewell,  great  chief.  Shall  I  strike  now? 

Ant,  Now,  Eros. 

Eros,  Why,  there  then ! —  IFalls  onhis  sword. 
Thus  do  I  escape  the  sorrow 
Of  Antony's  death.  [Z)tei. 

Ant,  Thrice  nobler  than  myself! 

Thou  teachestme,  O  valiant  Eros,  what 
I  should,  and  thou  couldst  not.    My  queen  and  Eroi 
Have,  by  their  brave  instruction,  got  upon  lue 
A  nobleness  in  record :  but  I  will  be 
A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  run  into  't 
As  to  a  lover's  bed.     Come,  then ;  and,  Eros, 
Thy  master  dies  thy  scholar ;  to  do  thus 
I  learned  of  thee  [Falls  on  his  sword,"} — How !  not 

yet  dead?  not  dead? — 
The  guard ! — ^lio  ! — O,  despatch  me ! 

Enter  Dercbtas  and  Guard. 
1st  Guard.  What 's  the  noise? 
Ant,  I  have  done  my  work  ill,  friends :  O,  mske 
an  end 
Of  what  I  have  begun. 
2nd  Guard,  The  star  is  fallen. 

1st  Guard,  And  time  is  at  his  period. 
All,  Alas,  and  woe! 

Ant.  Let  him  that  loves  me  strike  me  dead. 
1st  Guard.  Not  I. 
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2nd  Guard,  Nor  I, 

3rd  Quard,  Nor  any  one.        [Exe%int  Guard. 

Der, Thy  deatb  and  fortunes  bid  thy  foUovers  fly. 
This  sword  but  shewn  to  Csesar,  with  this  tidingSi 
ShaO  enter  me  with  him. 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  Where's  Antony? 
Der.    There,  Diomed,  there. 
Dio.  Lives  he?  wilt  thou  not  answer,  man? 
[  Emt  Dbkcetas. 


Ant,  Art  thou  there,  Diomed?  Draw  thy  sword, 
and  give  me 
Sufficing  strokes  for  death. 

Dio,  Most  absolute  lord, 

My  mistress  Cleopatra  sent  me  to  thee. 
Ant,  When  did  she  send  thee  ? 
Dio.  Now,  my  lord. 
Ant.  Where  is  she? 

Dio.  Locked  in  her  monument.    She  had  a 
prophesying  fear 
Of  what  hath  come  to  pass :  for  when  she  saw 


(Which  never  shall  be  found)  you  did  suspect 
She  had  disposed  with  Csesar,  and  that  your  rage 
Would  not  be  purged,  she  sent  you  word  she  was 

dead: 
Bnt,  fearing  since  how  it  might  work,  hath  sent 
Me  to  proclaim  the  truth ;  imd  I  am  come, 
I  dread,  too  late. 

Ant.  Too  late,  good  Diomed. — Call  my  guard, 

I  pr'y  thee, 
Dio,  What,  ho!   the  emperor's  guard!     The 

guard !  what,  ho ! 
Come  {  your  lord  calls. 

Enter  some  of  the  Guard. 

Ant,  Bear  me  good  friends,  where  Cleopatra 
bides: 
T  ii  the  last  sendee  that  I  sliall  command  you. 


lit  Guard.  Woe,  woe,  are  we,  sir,  you  may  not 
live  to  wear 
All  your  true  followers  out. 
AU.  Most  heavy  day  ! 

AiU.  Nay,  good  my   fellows,  do  not  please 
sharp  fate 
To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows :  bid  that  welcome 
Wliich  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.     Take  me  up  : 
I  have  led  you  oft :  carry  me  now,  good  friends, 
And  have  my  thanks  for  all. 

{^Exeuntf  bearing  Antony. 

Scene  XIIL — The  same,    A  Monument. 
Enter  ahove^  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 
Cleo.  O  Charmian,  I  will  never  go  from  hence. 
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Char.  Be  comforted,  dear  madam. 

Cleo.  No,  I  will  not: 

All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome ; 
But  comforts  we  despise:  our  size  of  sorrow. 
Proportioned  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 

Enter  Diombdes. 

As  that  which  makes  it — How  now ;  is  he  dead? 

Dio»  His  death  's  upon  him,  but  not  dead. 
Look  out  o*  the  other  side  your  monument; 
His  guard  have  brought  him  hither. 

Enter  Antony,  borne  by  the  Guard. 

Cleo.  O  sun, 

Bum  the  great  sphere  thou  mov'st  in !  darkling 

stand 
The  varying  shore  o'  the  world ! — O  Antony  I 
Antony,  Antony  I — Charmian,  help ;  help,  Iras ; 
Help,  friends  below :  let 's  draw  him  hither. 

Jnt,  Peace : 

Not  Caesar^s  valour  hath  o*erthrown  Antony ; 
But  Antony's  hath  triumphed  on  itself. 

Cleo.  So  it  should  be,  that  none  but  Antony 
Should  conquer  Antony :  but  woe  'tis  so! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying:  only 
I  here  imp6rtune  death  awhile,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisses  the  poor  last 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. 

CUo,  I  dare  not,  dear 

(Dear  my  lord,  pardon) ;  I  dare  not, 
Lest  I  be  taken.    Not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  full-fortuned  Caesar  ever  shall 
Be  brooched  with  me :  ifknife,drugs,serpents,have 
Edge,  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe : 
Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demurring  upon  me.— But  come,  come,  Antony : — 
Help  me,  my  women, — ^we  must  draw  thee  up  :-^ 
Assist,  good  jfriends. 

Ant.  O  quick,  or  I  am  gone. 

Cleo.  Here 's  sport  indeed !— How  heavy  weighs 
my  lord! 
Our  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness : 
That  makes  the  weightl—Had  I  great  Juno's  power. 
The  strong-winged  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  up, 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.   Yet  come  a  little : — 
Wishers  were  ever  fools : — O,  come,  come,  come ; 
IThey  draw  Antony  up. 
And  welcome,  welcome !  die  where  thou  hast  lived : 
Quicken  with  kissing :  had  my  lips  that  power. 
Thus  would  I  wear  them  out 

AIL  A  heavy  sight ! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying : 
Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little. 

Cleo.  No,  let  me  speak ;  and  let  me  rail  so  high 
That  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheel. 
Provoked  by  my  offence. 


Ant.  One  word,  sweet  queen : 

Of  Caesar  seek  your  honour  with  your  safety.^  0 .' 

Cleo.  They  do  not  go  together. 

Ant.  Gentle,  hear  me : 

None  about  Caesar  trust  but  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  My  resolution  and  my  hands  1 11  trutt : 
None  about  Csesar. 

Ant.  The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at :  but  please  your  thoaghts 
In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes, 
Wherein  I  lived  the  greatest  prince  o' the  world, 
The  noblest :  and  do  now  not  basely  die, 
Nor  cowardly ;  put  off  my  helmet 
To  my  countryman : — a  Roman,  by  a  Roman 
Valiantly  vanquished.    Now  my  spirit  is  going ! 
I  can  no  more.  [DUt. 

Cleo.  Noblest  of  men,  woo't  die? 

Hast  thou  no  care  of  me?  shall  I  abide 
In  this  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
No  better  than  a  sty  ? — O  see,  my  women, 
The  crown  o'  the  earth  doth  melt! — My  lord  I— 
O,  withered  is  the  garland  of  the  war ; 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen :  young  boys  and  girls 
Are  level  now  with  men :  the  odds  is  gone. 
And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon  1  ISheftuntt. 

Char.  O,  quietness,  lady  1 

Iroi,  She  is  dead  too,  our  sovereign. 

Char.  Ladyl 

Iras.  Madam! 

Char,  O  madam,  madam,  madam ! 

Iras.    Royal  Egypt  I     Empress  1 

Char,  Peace,  peace,  Iras. 

Cleo.  No  more,  but  e'en  a  woman !  and  com- 
manded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks, 
And  does  the  meanest  chares. — It  were  for  me 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  injurious  gods, 
To  tell  them  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs 
Till  they  had  stolen  our  jewel.  All 's  but  naught: 
Patience  is  sottish,  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that 's  mad :  then  ia  it  sin 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death, 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us  ? — How  do  you,  women  ? 
What,  what?   good  cheer!     Why,  how  now, 

Charmian  ? 
My  noble  girls ! — Ah,  women,  women !  look, 
Our  lamp  is  spent;  it's  out. — G€x>d  sirs,  take 
heart.—  ITo  the  Guard  bthw. 

We  '11  bury  him :  and  then,  what 's  brave,  what 's 

noble, 
Let 's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion^ 
And  make  death  proud  to  take  us.    Come,  away : 
This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold. 
Ah,  women,  women  !  come :  we  have  no  friend 
But  resolution  and  the  briefest  end. 
lExeunt;  thoee  above  bearing  o^  Antony's  body. 
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ScEXB  I. — Cjbsar's  Camp  befart  Alexandria. 

Inter  Casar,  Agrippa,  Dolabella,  MECiSNAS, 
Gallus,  Proculeius,  and  others. 

Cat.  Go  to  liiin,  Dolabella ;  bid  him  yield : 
Being  so  frustrate,  tell  him  he  mocks  us  by 
The  pauses  that  he  makes. 

DoL  Cesar,  I  shall.    [^Exii  Dolabella. 

Enter  Dbrcbtas,  with  the  eword  of  Antomt. 

Cta.  Wherefore  is  that?  and  what  art  thou 
thatdar'st 
Appear  thus  to  us? 

Der,  I  am  called  Dercetas : 

Marc  Antony  I  served,  who  best  was  worthy 
Best  to  be  served :  whilst  he  stood  up  and  spoke 
He  was  my  master,  and  I  wore  my  life 
To  spend  upon  his  haters.     If  thou  please 
To  take  me  to  thee,  as  I  was  to  him 
1 11  be  to  Caesar :  if  thou  pleasest  not, 
I  yield  thee  up  my  life. 

Cat.  What  is 't  thou  sayst  7 

Der,  I  say,  O  Caesar,  Antony  is  dead. 

Cat,  The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should 
make 
A  greater  crack :  the  round  world 
Should  have  shook  Hons  into  civil  streets. 
And  citizens  to  their  dens.  The  death  of  Antony 
^  not  a  single  doom :  in  the  name  lay 
A  moiety  of  the  world. 

^<r.  He  is  dead,  Ceesar ; 
Not  by  a  public  minister  of  justice, 
Nor  by  a  hir^d  knife :  but  that  self  hand 
^bich  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did, 
Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend  it, 
Splitted  the  heart— This  is  his  sword ; 


I  robbed  his  wound  of  it :  behold  it  stained 
With  his  most  noble  blood. 

Cat,  Look  you  sad,  friends  ? 

The  gods  rebuke  me,  but  it  is  tidings 
To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings. 

Agr.  Axkd.  strange  it  is 

That  nature  must  compel-us  to  lament 
Our  most  persisted  deed^. 

Mec,  His  taints  and  honours 

Waged  equal  with  him 

Agr,  A  rarer  spirit  never 

Did  steer  humanity :  but  you,  gods,  will  give  us 
Some  faults  will  make  us  men. — Caesar  is  couched. 

[Atide. 

Mec,  When  such  a  spacious  mirror 's  set  before 
him. 
He  needs  must  see  himself. 

Cat,  O  Antony, 

I  have  followed  thee  to  this ! — But  we  do  lance 
Diseases  in  our  bodies :  I  must  perforce 
Have  shewn  to  thee  such  a  declining  day, 
Or  look  on  thine ;  we  could  not  stall  togetlier 
In  the  whole  world :  but  yet  let  me  lament, 
With  tears  as  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts, 
That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire, 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war, 
The  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heart 
Where  mine  his  thoughts  did  kindle, — that  our  stats 
Unreconcileable,  should  divide 
Our  equalneas  to  this. — Hear  me,  good  friends, — 
But  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season : 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

The  business  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him ; 
We  11  hear  him  what  he  says. — Whence  are  you  ? 
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Me9$,  A  poor  Egyptian  yet    The  queen  my 
mistress, 
Confined  in  all  she  has  (her  monument), 
Of  thy  intents  desires  instruction : 
That  she  preparedly  may  frame  herself 
To  the  way  she 's  forced  to. 

C€B9,  Bid  her  have  good  heart : 

She  soon  shall  know  of  us,  by  some  of  ours. 
How  honourable  and  how  kindly  we 
Determine  for  her :  for  Caesar  cannot  live 
To  be  ungentle. 

MtBB,  So  the  gods  preserve  tbae !  [Exit. 

Ca$»  Come  hither,  Proculeius :  go,  and  say 
We  purpose  her  no  shame :  give  her  what  comfortp 
The  quality  of  her  passion  phall  require ; 
Lest,  in  her  greatness,  by  some  mortal  stroke 
She  do  defeat  us :  for  her  life  in  Rome 
Would  be  eternal  in  our  triumph.     Go ; 
And,  with  your  speediest,  bring  us  what  she  says, 
And  how  you  find  of  her. 

Pro,  Csesar,  I  shall.  [£«t< Proculeius. 

C<e».GaIlus,  goyoualong.—Where  'sDolabella, 
To  second  Proculeius?  [^ExU  Gallus. 

C€B8,  Let  him  alone,  for  I  remember  now 
How  he's  employed:  he  shall  in  time  be  ready. 
Go  with  me  to  my  tent:  where  you  shall  see 
How  hardly  I  was  draiyn  into  this  war; 
How  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  still 
In  all  my  writings.     Go  with  me,  and  see 
What  I  can  shew  in  this,  [^Exeunt. 


ScBNE  II. — Alexandria.  ABoomm  tkeMtmument. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 

CUo.  My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life.     'T  is  paltry  to  be  Ceesar : 
Not  being  fortune,  he 's  but  fortune's  knave ; 
A  minister  of  her  will.     And  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds ; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change ; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the  dung. 
The  beggar's  nurse  and  Caesar's. 

Enter f  to  thegaiet  of  the  Monument,  Proculeius, 
Gallus,  and  Soldiers. 
Pro.  CsBsar  sends  greeting  to  the  Queen  of 

Egypt; 

And  bids  thee  study  on  what  fair  demands 
Thou  mean'st  to  have  him  grant  thee, 

Cleo,  [withm].  What 's  thy  name  ? 

Pro,  My  name  is  Proculeius. 

Ci^o.  [within'],  Antony 

Did  tell  me  of  you,  bade  me  trust  you:  but 


I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  deceived, 
That  have  no  use  for  trusting.    If  your  master 
Would  have  a  queen  his  beggar,  you  must  tell  biir 
That  majesty,  to  keep  decorum,  mutt 
No  less  beg  than  a  kingdom :  if  he  please 
To  give  me  conquered  Egypt  for  my  son, 
He  gives  me  so  much  of  mine  own  as  I 
Will  kneel  to  him  with  thanks. 

Pro,  Pe  of  good  cheer;  j 

You  are  fallen  into  a  princely  hand ;  fear  nothing : 
Make  your  fiill  reverence  freely  to  my  lord, 
Who  is  so  full  of  grace  that  it  flows  over 
On  all  that  need.     Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependency :  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqueror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness. 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneeled  to. 

Cleo,  [mthm].  Pray  you  tell  him 

I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him 
ITie  greatness  he  has  got.     I  hourly  learn  j 

A  doctrine  of  obedience,  and  would  gladly 
Look  him  i'  the  face. 

Pro.  This  1 11  report,  dear  lady. 

Have  comfort ;  for  I  know  your  plight  is  pitied 
Of  him  that  caused  it 

Oal.  You  see  how  easOy  she  maybe  surprised.— 
[Proculeius  and  two  of  the  Guard  enter  the 

Monument  by  a  ladder  placed  agaimt  a  ««i- 

dow,  and  come  behind  Cleopatra.    Oihert 

unbar  and  open  the  gates. 
Guard  her  till  Csesar  come.  [Exit  Gallus. 

Irae,  Royal  queen ! 

Cftar,  O  Cleopatra,  thou  art  taken,  queen ! 

Geo,  Quick,  quick,  good  hands  I 

IDrawt  a  da^er. 

Pro,  Hold,  worthy  lady,  hold!  [Duarmher. 
Do  not  yourself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this 
Relieved^  but  not  betrayed. 

Cleo,  What,  of  death  too, 

That  rids  our  dogs  of  languish  ? 

Pro,  Cleopatra, 

Do  not  abuse  my  master's  bounty  by 
The  undoing  of  yourself:  let  the  world  see 
His  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  death 
Will  never  let  come  forth. 

CUo,  Where  art  thou,  death  T 

Come  hither,  come !  come,  come,  and  take  a  queen 
Worth  many  babes  and  beggars ! 

Pro,  O,  temperance,  lady  I 

Cleo,  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat ;  I  '11  not  drink,  sir: 
If  idle  talk  will  once  be  necessary, 
I  '11  npt  sleep  neither :  this  mortal  house  I  'U  ruin, 
Do  Csesar  what  he  can.     Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinioned  at  your  master's  court. 
Nor  once  be  ch&stised  with  the  sober  eye 
Of  dull  Octavia.    Shall  they  hoist  me  up, 
And  shew  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 
Of  censuring  Rome  ?    Rather  a  ditch  in  Egyp< 
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Be  gentte  graTe  to  me :  rsther  on  Niltw'  nrad 
Lay  me  stark  naked,  and  let  the  waler-fliei 
Blow  me  into  abhorring :  rather  make 
My  country's,  high  pyramid^a  my  gihbeti 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains ! 
Pro.  You  do  extend 

These  thoughts  of  horror  further  than  you  shell 
Find  cause  in  Cesar. 

Enter  Dolabella. 

Dol.  Proculeius, 

What  thou  hast  done  thy  master  Csesar  knows, 
And  he  hath  sent  for  thee  :  as  for  the  queen, 
1 11  take  her  to  my  guard. 

Pro.  So,  Dolabella, 

It  flhaU  content  me  best :  be  gentle  to  her. — 
To  CsBsar  I  will  speak  what  you  shall  please. 
If  you  11  employ  me  to  him.       [7b  Cleopatra. 

Geo.  Say,  I  would  die. 

[Exeunt  Proculeius  arid  Soldiers. 

Dol.  Most  noble  empress,  you  have  heard  of 
me? 

Cleo.  I  cannot  tell. 

Dol.  Assuredly  you  know  me. 

Cleo.  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  have  heard  or 
known . 
You  laugh  when  boys  or  women  tell  their  dreams : 
Is 't  not  your  trick  ? 

Dol,  I  understand  not,  madam. 

Geo,  I  dreamed  there  was  an  emperor  An- 
tony: — 
0,  BQch  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man ! 

Dol.  If  it  might  please  you,— 

Geo,  His  face  was  as  the  heavens ;  and  therein 
stuck 
A  sun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course,  and 

lighted 
The  little  O,  the  earth. 

Dol.  Most  sovereign  creature, — 

CZeo.  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean :  his  reared  arm 
Crested  the  world :  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tun6d  spheres,  and  that  to  friends ; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb, 
He  waa  a  rattling  thundet.     For  his  bounty. 
There  was  no  winter  in 't ;  an  autumn  't  was, 
That  grew  the  more  by  reaping :  his  delights 
Were  dolphin-like ;  they  shewed  his  back  above 
The  element  they  lived  in :  in  his  livery 
Walked   crowns  and    erownets;    realms    and 

islands  were 
As  plates  dropped  from  his  pocket. 

Dol.  Cleopatra,— 

Cleo.  Think  you  there  waa  or  might  be  such 
a  man 
As  this  I  dreamed  of? 

Dol,  Gentle  madam,  no. 


Geo.  You  tie,  up  to  the  hearing  d  the  goda ! 
But  if  there  be  or  ever  were  one  such, 
It  *8  past  the  siae  of  dreaming.  Nature  wants  stuff 
To  vie  strange  forma  with  fancy :  yet  to  imagine 
An  Antony  were  nature's  piece  'gainst  fancy, 
Condemning  shadowa  quite. 

Dol,  Hear  me,  good  madam : 

Your  loss  is  as  yourself,  great ;  and  you  bear  it 
At  answering  to  th«  weight.     'Woiold  I  might 

never 
Overtake  pursued  success  but  I  do  feel» 
By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  shoots 
My  very  heart  at  root. 

C/00.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Know  you  what  Csesar  means  to  do  with  me  ? 
Dol,  I  am  lotk  to  tell  you  what  I  would  you 

knew. 
Cleo,  Nay,  pray  you,  sir, — 
Dol,  Though  he  be  honourable,^ 
Cleo.  He  '11  lead  me,  then,  in  triumph  f 
DoL  Madam,  he  will :  I  know  it 
WUhm,  Make  way  there : — Csesar ! 

Enter  CiESAR,  Gallus,  Proguleius,  Mecanas, 
Sblxucus,  and  Attendants. 

Cae,  Which  is  the  Queen  of  Egypt? 

DoL  It  is  the  emperor,  madam. 

[Cleopatra  kneeh. 

Cat,  Arise ;  you  shall  not  kneel. — 
I  pray  you,  rise :  rise,  Egypt. 

Cleo,  Sir,  the  gods 

Will  have  it  thus :  my  master  and  my  lord 
I  must  obey. 

Ctfs.  Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts : 

The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us. 
Though  written  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember 
As  things  but  done  by  chance. 

Cleo,  Sole  sir  o'  the  world, 

I  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear :  but  do  confess  I  hare 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties  which  befoni 
Have  often  shamed  our  sex. 

Ceee,  Cleopatra,  know 

We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce. 
If  you  apply  yourself  to  oar  intents 
(Which  towards  you  are  most  gentle),  you  shall 

find 
A  benefit  in  this  change :  but  if  you  seek 
To  lay  on  me  a  cruelty,  by  taking 
Antony's  course,  you  shall  bereave  yourself 
Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  your  children 
To  that  destruction  which  I  '11  guard  (hem  from 
If  thereon  you  rely.     I  'II  take  my  leave. 

Cleo,  And  may  through  all  the  world:  'tis 
yours ;  and  we, 
Your  'scutcheons  and  your  signs  of  conquest, 
shall 
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Hang  in  what  place  you  please.  Here,  my  good 
lord:— 

CtBs,  You  shall  advise  me  in  all  for  Cleopatra. 

CUo*  This  is  the  brief  of  money,  plate,  and 
jewels, 
I  am  possessed  of:  'tb  ezacdy  valued ; 
Not  petty  things  admitted. — Where 's  Seleucus  ? 

Sel,  Here,  madam. 

CZeo.  This  is  my  treasurer :  let  him  speak,  my 
lord, 
Upon  his  peril,  that  I  have  reserved 
To  myself  nothing. — Speak  the  truth,  Seleucus. 

SeL  Madam, 
I  had  rather  seel  my  lips  than,  to  my  peril, 
Speak  that  which  is  not 

Cleo.  What  have  I  kept  hack  ? 

SeL  Enough  to  purchase  what  you  have  made 
known. 

C€B9,  Nay,  blush  not,  Cleopatra :  I  approve 
Your  wisdom  in  the  deed. 

Cleo.  See,  Caesar  I  O,  behold 

How  pomp  is  followed ! — ^mine  will  now  be  yours : 
And,  should  we  shift  estates,  yours  would  be 

mine. 
The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does 
Even  make  me  wild : — O  slave,  of  no  more  trust 
Than  love  that's  hired !— What,  go 'st thou  back? 

thou  shalt 
Go  back,  I  warrant  ihee :  but  I  '11  catch  thine  eyes. 
Though  they  had  wings !  Slave,  soulless  villain, 

dog! 
O  rarely  base ! 

C(B».  Good  queen,  let  us  entreat  you. 

Cleo*  O  Csesar,  what  a  wounding  shame  is  this, 
That  tliou,  vouchsafing  here  to  visit  me, 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  meek,  that  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  his  envy !     Say,  good  Csssar, 
That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserved, 
Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modem  friends  withal ;  and  say. 
Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 
For  Livia  and  Octavia,  to  induce 
Their  mediation  ;  must  I  be  unfolded 
With  one  that  I  have  bred?  The  gods!  it  smites 

me 
Beneath  the  fall  I  have. — ^Pr'y  thee,  go  hence ; 

[To  Seleucus. 
Or  I  shall  shew  the  cinders  of  my  spirits 
Through  the  ashes  of  my  chance : — ^wert  thou  a 

man. 
Thou  wouldst  have  mercy  on  me. 

C(Ba,  Forbear,  Seleucus.        \Exit  Seleucus. 

Cleo,  Be  it  known  that  we,  the  greatest,  are 
mis-thought 
For  things  that  others  do ;  and  when  we  fall, 


We  answer  others'  merits  in  our  name : 
Are  therefore  to  be  pitied. 

C«s.  Cleopatra, 

Not  what  you  have  reserved,  nor  what  acknow- 
ledged, 
Put  we  i'  the  roll  of  conquest:  still  be  it  yours, 
Bestow  it  at  your  pleasure :  and  believe 
Csesar's  no  merchant,  to  make  prize  with  you 
Of  things  that  merchants  sold.    Therefore  be 

cheered ; 
Make  not  your  thoughts  yoiur  prisons ;  no,  dear 

queen ; 
For  we  intend  so  to  dispose  you  as 
Yourself  shall  give  us  counseL    Feed  and  sleep : 
Our  care  and  pity  is  so  much  upon  you. 
That  we  remain  your  friend :  and  so  adieu. 

Cleo,  My  master  and  my  lord ! 

C(B$,  Not  so :  adieu.  [Exeunt  Ciss  ar  and  Train. 

Cleo,  He  words  me,  girls;  he  words  me,  that 
I  should  not 
Be  noble  to  myself:  but  hark  thee,  Charmian. 
[  Whitpers  Charmian. 

Iras,  Finish,  good  lady :  the  bright  day  is  done, 
And  we  are  for  the  dark. 

Geo,  Hie  thee  again  : 

I  have  spoke  already,  and  it  is  provided. 
Go,  put  it  to  the  haste. 

Char,  Madam,  I  will. 

Re-enter  Dolabella. 

Dot,  Where  is  the  queen  ? 

Char,  Behold,  sir.  [_ExU  Cuaruian. 

Cleo.  Dolabella? 

Dol,  Madam,  as  thereto  sworn  by  your  com- 
mand, 
Wliich  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey, 
I  tell  you  this :  Caesar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journey,  and  within  three  days 
You  with  your  children  will  he  send  before. 
Make  your  best  use  of  this :  I  have  performed 
Your  pleasure  and  my  promise. 

Cleo,  Dolabella, 

I  shall  renuiin  your  debtor. 

Dol,  I  your  servant 

Adieu,  good  queen  :  I  must  attend  on  Cesar. 

Cleo,  Farewell,  and  thanks.  [Exit  Dolabella. 
Now,  Iras,  what  think'st  thou? 
Thou,  an  Egyptian  puppet,  shalt  be  shewn 
In  Rome,  as  well  as  I :  mechanic  slaves, 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view :  in  their  thick  breaths. 
Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded. 
And  forced  to  drink  their  vapour. 

Iras,  The  gods  forbid  I 

Cleo,  Nay,  'tis  most  certain,  Iras:  saucy lictow 
Will  catch  at  us  like  strumpets,  and  scald  rhymers 
Ballad  us  out  o*  tune :  the  quick  comedians 
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Extemponlly  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Oar  Alexandrian  revels:  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness 
r  the  posture  of  a  whore. 

Irat,  O  the  good  gods  1 

Geo.  Nay,  that  is  certain. 

Iroi.  1 11  never  see  it ;  for  I  am  sure  my  nails 
Are  stronger  than  mine  eyes. 

CUo,  Why,  that's  the  way 

To  fool  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer 
Their  most  absurd  intents. — Now  Charmian? 

Enter  Charmian. 

Shew  me,  my  women,  like  a  queen :  go  fetch 
My  best  attires :  I  am  again  for  Cydnus, 
To  meet  Marc  Antony.— Sirrah  Iras,  go. — 
Now,  noble  Charmian,  we  '11  despatch  indeed: 
And,  when  thou  haat  done  this  chare,  I  'U  give 

thee  leave 
To  play  till  doomsday. — Bring  our  crown  and  all. 
lExU  laAS. — A  nou€  wUhm, 
Wherefore 's  this  noise  ? 

£nter  one  cf  the  Guard. 

Gtuard.  Here  is  a  rural  fellow 
That  will  not  be  denied  your  highness'  presence : 
He  brings  you  figs. 

Geo,  Let  him  come  in.  [^ExU  Ghiard].— How 
poor  an  instrument 
May  do  a  noble  deed !  he  brings  me  liberty. 
My  resolution 's  placed,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  wonuui  in  me.     Now  from  head  to  foot 
I  am  marble-constant :  now  the  fleeting  moon 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 

Re-enter  Guard,  with  a  Clown  bringing  a  basket. 

Guard,  This  is  the  man. 

Geo,  Avoid,  and  leave  him. —   ^Exit  Guard. 
Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Nilus  there, 
That  kills  and  pains  not  7 

CZoioft.  Truly  I  have  him :  but  I  would  not  be 
the  party  that  should  desire  you  to  touch  him, 
for  his  biting  is  immortal :  those  that  do  die  of 
it,  do  seldom  or  never  recover. 

CUo,  Remember'st  thou  any  that  have  died 
on't? 

Cloum.  Very  many,  men  and  women  too.  I 
heard  of  one  of  them  no  longer  than  yesterday : 
a  very  honest  woman,  but  something  given  to 
lie,  as  a  woman  should  not  do  but  in  the  way  of 
honesty :  how  she  died  of  the  biting  of  it,  what 
pain  she  felt; — truly  she  makes  a  very  good 
report  o'  the  worm :  but  he  that  will  believe  all 
that  they  say,  shall  never  be  saved  by  half  that 
they  do.  But  this  is  most  fallible, — the  worm 's 
&n  odd  worm. 


(Ueo,  Get  thee  hence :  farewelL 

Ciawn,  I  wish  you  all  joy  o'  the  worm. 

C3eo.  Farewell.     [Clown  aete  down  the  basket. 

Clown,  You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that 
the  worm  will  do  his  kind. 

Geo.  Ay,  ay :  farewelL 

Clown.  Look  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be  trusted 
but  in  the  keeping  of  wise  people :  for  indeed 
there  is  no  goodness  in  the  woitn. 

Cleo,  Take  thou  no  care ;  it  shall  be  heeded. 

Clown,  Very  good:  give  it  nothing,  I  pray 
you ;  for  it  is  not  worth  the  feeding. 

Cleo.  Will  it  eat  me  7 

Clown.  You  must  not  think  I  am  so  simple 
but  I  know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a 
woman.  I  know  that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the 
gods,  if  the  devil  dress  her  not :  but  truly  these 
same  whoreson  devils  do  the  gods  great  harm  in 
their  women ;  for  in  every  ten  that  they  make, 
the  devils  mar  five. 

Cleo,  WeU,  get  thee  gone :  farewelL 

Clown,  Yes,  forsooth.  I  wish  you  joy  of  the 
worm.  [Exit. 

Be-enter  Iras,  with  a  robe^  crown,  $rc, 

Cleo,  Give  me  my  robe ;  put  on  my  crown.  I 
have 
Immortal  longings  in  me :  now  no  more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip. — 
Yare,  yare,  good  Iras;  quick. — Methinks  I  hear 
Antony  call :  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act :  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Csesar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after-wrath. — Husband,  I  come  * 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title  I 
I  am  fire  and  air ;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life. — So ;  have  you  done  ? 
Come,  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips. 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian : — Iras,  long  farewell. 
[Kisses  them.     I  a  as  falls  and  dies. 
Have  I  the  aspick  in  my  lips?    Dost  fall? 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part, 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch. 
Which  hurts  and  is  desired.   Dost  thou  lie  still? 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  tell'st  the  world 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

Char,  Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain :  that  I 
may  say. 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep  1 

CUo,  This  proves  me  base : 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He  11  make  denumd  of  her ;  and  spend  that  kiss 
Which  is  my  heaven  to  bave.^Come,  thou  mortal 
wretch, 
[7*0  the  asp,  which  she  applies  to  her  breast. 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
Of  life  at  once  untie :  poor  venomous  fool. 
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Be  angry,  and  despatch.    O  couldst  thdu  speak ! 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Caesar  "  ass 
Unpolicied!" 

(Jhar,  O  eastetn  star ! 

Cleo,  Peace,  peace  I 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  tey  breast, 
That  sacks  the  nurse  asleep  ? 

Char.  O  break!  O  break! 

Cleo.  As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle, — 

0  Antony ! — Nay,  I  will  take  thee  too  :— 

[Affhfvng  another  atp  to  hfit  arm. 
What  should  I  stay —   [FalU  on  a  bed,  and  dies. 
Char.  In  this  wild  world  ?— So,  fare  thee  well. — 
Now  boast  thee,  death  I  in  thy  possession  lies 
A  lass  unparalleled. — Downy  windows,  close ; 
And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld 
Of  eyes  again  so  royal ! — Your  crown's  awry : 

1  '11  mend  it,  and  then  play. 

£nter  the  Guard,  rushing  in. 

Ist  Guard.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 

Char.  Speak  softly;  wake  her  not. 

\Bt  Guard.  Caesar  hath  sent — 

Char.  Too  slow  a  messenger.  [^Applies  the  asp. 
O  come  I  apace,  despatch !  I  partly  feel  thc;^. 

1st  Guard.   Approach,   ho !    all 's   not  well. 
Caesar 's  beguiled. 

2nd  Guard.    There's    Dolabella    sent    from 
Caesar  -.—call  him. 

lit  Guard.   What  work  is  here? — Charmian, 
is  this  well  done  ? 

Char.  It  is  well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  princess 
Descended  of  so  many  royal  kings, 
Ah,  soldier!  IDiee. 

Enter  Dolabella. 

DoL  How  goes  it  here  ? 

2nd  Guard.  All  dead. 

DoL  Caesar,  thy  thoughts 

Touch  their  effects  in  this.    Thyself  art  coming 
To  see  performed  the  dreaded  act  which  thou 
So  sought'st  to  hinder. 

Within.  A  way  there ;  a  way  for  Caesar ! 


JSnter  CiBsAn  and  Attendants. 
Dot.  O  sir,  you  are  too  sure  an  augurer : 
That  you  did  fear  is  done. 

Ci8s.  Bravest  at  the  last  I 

She  levelled  at  our  purposes,  and,  being  royal, 
Took  her  own  way.— The  manner  of  their  deaths  ? 
I  do  not  see  them  bleed. 
DoL  Who  was  last  with  them  ? 

let  Guard.  A  simple  countryman,  that  brought 
her  figs. 
This  was  bis  basket. 

C€e8.  Poisoned,  then. 

Is^  GiMird.  O  Caesar, 

This  Charmian  lived  but  now;   she  stood  and 

spake. 
I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress :  tremblingly  she  stood, 
And  on  the  sudden  dropped. 

C<80.  O  noble  weakness ! 

If  they  had  swallowed  poison^  't  would  appear 
By  external  swelling :  but  she  looks  like  sleep. 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

DoL  Here  on  her  breast 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown : 
The  like  is  on  her  arm.  [fig-leaves 

let  Guard.  This  is  an  aspick's  trail :  and  these 
Have  slime  upon  them,  such  at  the  aspick  leares 
Upon  the  caves  of  Nile. 

C€Be.  Most  probable 

That  so  she  died ;  for  her  physician  tells  me 
She  hath  pursued  conclusions  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die.— *Take  up  her  bed, 
And  bear  her  women  from  the  monument. 
She  shall  be  buried  by  her  Antony  : 
No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it 
A  pair  so  famous. — High  events  as  these 
Strike  those  that  make  them ;  and  their  story  is 
No  less  in  pity  than  his  glory  which 
Brought  them  to  be  lamented.     Our  army  shall, 
In  solemn  show,  attend  this  funeral ; 
And  than  to  Rome. — Come,  Dolabella,  see 
High  order  in  this  great  solemnity.        [Exeunt. 
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KING  JOHN. 


PERSONS  &EP&V8SNTED. 


xnro  JOHN. 

PHUrCB  HBNRT,  hU  Son :  •fterwBrds  Xiii«  Bcnry  III. 
ABTHUR,  D«k*  of  BretacM;  Son  of  OsrrkaT,  l«t«  Dttk* 

of  BnttfM  (eh«  dder  Brother  of  Kina  Jobii). 
WnUAM  MARSSHALL,  Eiui  of  Pembroke. 
aSPPRET  Pm-FATSR,  Burl  Of  EsMX.  Chief  fntOdarj  of 


▼ILUAM  LONOBWORD.  Rari  of  BiOtotarr. 

KOBBRT  BIOOT,  Evl  of  NorfUh. 

HUBERT  DR  BURGH,  OumberhOa  to  the  Kino. 

XOBERT  FALOOMRRIDOK,  Soa  of  Sia  Roum*  F^ioox- 


PKILIP  PALOONBRIDOR,  h!«  Relf-hrothcr,  beetard  Son 

to  KlBf  Rletard  the  Fine 
JAMBS  OURNRT»  Scrruit  to  Lasi  F^KCoaeBiBOB. 
PBTBR  of  Foaafret,  *  Prophet. 
PHILIP,  SlBf  of  Pnace. 


LEWIS,  the  Dviphliu    . 

ARCHDUKE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

CARDINAL  PANDULFU,  the  Popel  I 

MBLUK,  e  KTODCh  Lord. 

CHATILLON,  AmbesMtdor  tnm  Pnaee  te  Xxae  Yemt. 

ELINOR,  the  Widow  of  Xlnc  Henrjr  n.,  aad  Mother  of 

RZNO  JOBW. 

00N8TANCB,  Mother  to  Arthur. 

BLANCH.  Daughter  tu  Alphoneo,  Klaf  of  Outlle,  aad  Nleee 

tOKlMO  JOHK. 

LADY  FALOONBRIDOE,.  Mother   to  the  BeituA  end 

ROBiaT  Falcombbumb. 

LonU»Ledlee,CltlwBeof  Aiiflen,  Sheclft,  Henld,  OAeen, 
Soldleti,  Mewengtrii,  e 


Icwi    liMieHiiiea  la  Eaglaad,  end  Mnetlmce  la  Pnaea. 


-J^^*t«P^*»453f^>«— 


ACT  3. 


Sent  I.— Nortliamptoii.    A  JRoom  of  State  in 
the  Palace. 

I   Bnter  Kino  John,  Queen  Elinor,   Pembroke, 
I      Essex,  Salisbury,  and  othert^  with  Chatil- 

LOK. 

King  John.  Now,  say,  Chatillon,  what  would 

France  with  us? 
ChaL  Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  King 
of  France, 
In  my  hehaviour,  to  the  migesty 
(The  borrowed  majesty)  of  England  here. 
SU.  A  strange  beginning: — ''Borrowed  ma- 
jesty!" 


K.  John.  Silence,  good  mother ;  heap  the  em- 
bassy. 

Chat.  Philip  of  France,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  thy  deceased  brother  Geffrey's  son, 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  lays  most  lawfbl  claim, 
To  this  fair  island,  and  the  territories ; 
To  Ireland,  Poic tiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine : 
Desiring  thee  to  lay  aside  the  sword 
Which  sways  usurpingly  these  several  titles, 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand, 
Thy  nephew  and  right  royal  sovereign. 

K.  John.  What  follows,  if  we  disallow  of  this? 

C^r.  The  proud  control  of  fierce  and  bloody  war, 
To  enforce  these  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 
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KING  JOHN. 


BCENX   I. 


JT.  John.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood 
for  blood ; 
Controlment  for  controlment :  bo  answer  France. 
Chat,  Then  take  my  king's  defiance  from  my 
mouth ; 
The  farthest  limit  of  my  embassy. 

K,  John.  Bear  mine  to  him,  and  so  depart  in 
peace : 
Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France ; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there, 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard : 
So,  hence !     Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath, 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay. — 
An  honourable  conduct  let  him  have : 
Pembroke,  look  to  't. — Farewell,  Chatillon. 

[^Exeunt  Chatillon  and  Pembroke. 
Eli,  What  now,  my  son?  have  I  not  ever  said. 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease, 
Till  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world, 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son? 
Tliis  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made  whole, 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love ; 
Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 
K,  John,  Our  strong  possession  and  our  right 

for  us. 
EU,  Your  strong  possession,  much  more  than 
your  right ; 
Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you,  and  me : 
So.  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear : 
Which  none  but  heaven,  and  you,  and  I,  shall 
hear. 

Enter  the  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire,  who 
whispers  Essex. 

Essex,  My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  contro- 
versy, 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judged  by  you. 
That  e'er  I  heard :  shall  I  produce  the  men  ? 

K,  John,  Let  them  approach.     \_Exit  Sheriff. 
Our  abbeys  and  our  priories  shall  pay 

Re-enter  Sheriff,  with  Robert  Falconbridge, 

and  Philip,  his  bastard  Brother, 
This  expedition's  charge.- — What  men  are  you? 

Bast,  Your  faithful  subject  I,  a  gentleman. 
Bom  in  Northamptonshire ;  and  eldest  son. 
As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Falconbridge ; 
A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  Cceur-de-lion  knighted  in  the  field. 

K,John.  What  art  thou? 

Rob,  The  son  and  heir  to  that  same  Falcon- 
bridge. 

K.  John,  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  tliou  the  heir  ? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother  then,  it  seema. 

Bast.  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king ; 
That  is  well  known ;  and,  as  I  think,  one  father : 


But  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven  and  to  my  mother. 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may., 

EU,  Out  on  thee,  rude  man  I  thou  dost  shame 
thy  mother, 
And  wound  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

Bast,  I,  madam?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it ; 
That  is  my  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine : 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour,  and  my  laud ! 

K.  John,  A  good  blunt  feUow. — Why,  beings 
younger  bom, 
Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 

Bast,  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land '. 
But  once  he  slandered  me  with  bastardy. 
But  whe'r  I  be  as  true  begot  or  no. 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head : 
But  that  I  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  me  !) 
Compare  our  faces,  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  Sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him, — 

0  old  Sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 

1  give  heaven  thanks  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 

K,  John,  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven 
lent  us  here ! 

EU,  He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur-de-lion's  &ce  ; 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him. 
Do  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
In  the  large  composition  of  this  man? 

jr.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  hia  parts. 
And  finds  them  perfect  Richard. — Sirrah,  apeak  : 
What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother 'a  land  ? 

Bast,  Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my 
father, 
With  that  half-face  would  he  have  all  my  land. 
A  half-faced  groat  five  hundred  pounds  a-year  * 

Rob,  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father 
lived 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much : — 

Bast.  Well,  sir,  by  (his  you  cannot  get  my  land  : 
Your  tale  must  be  how  he  employed  my  mother-. 

Rob*  And  once  despatched  him  in  an  embassy 
To  Germany ;  there,  with  the  emperor. 
To  treat  of  high  affairs  touching  that  time. 
The  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king^. 
And  in  the  meantime  sojourned  at  my  father's  ; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail,  I  shame  to  speak : 
But  tmth  is  truth :  large  lengths  of  seas  and  ahorea 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay 
(As  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  himselO 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeathed 
His  lands  to  me ;  and  took  it,  on  his  death. 
That  this  my  mother's  son  was  none  of  his ; 
And  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 
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I     M  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time. 
^     Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine : 
,     Mj  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 
K.  John.  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate. 
Your  Other's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him ; 
'     And  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers : 
I     Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
I     That  marry  wives.    Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother, 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son, 
Had  of  your  father  claimed  this  son  for  his? 
In  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
.    This  cal(  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  wotld ; 
,    In  sooth  he  might :  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's, 
J     My  brother  might  not  claim  him ;  nor  your  father, 
I     Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him.    This  concludes ; 
I     My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir ; 
I     Your  father's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land. 
Bob.  Shall,  then,  my  father's  will  be  of  no  forte, 
I     To  dispossess  that  child  which  is  not  his  f 
-       Batt.  Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me,  iir, 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think. 
EH  Whether  hadst  thou  rather  be  a  Falcon- 
bridge, 
And  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land ; 
Or  the  reputed  son  of  Coeur-de-Iion ; 
!     Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside  ? 
I       Bati.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape, 
!    And  I  had  his  (Sir  Robert  his),  like  him : 
I    And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods ; 
My  arms  sach  eel-skins  stuffed ;  my  face  so  thin, 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  sot  stick  a  rose. 
Lest  men  should  say, "  Look  where  three  farthings 
I  goes  I" 

I    And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land, 
'Would  I  might  never  stir  from  off  this  place, 
I'd  gire  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face : 
I  would  not  be  Sir  Nob  in  any  case. 
EtL  I  like  thee  well:  wilt  thou  forsake  thy 
fortune, 
Be<{aeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  t 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 
Batt.  Brother,  take  you  my  land ;  1 11  take  my 
chance: 
Tour  face  hath  got  five  hundred  pounds  a-year ; 
Yet  sell  your  face  for  fivepence,  and 't  is  dear. — 
Madam,  I  '11  follow  you  unto  the  death. 
£ii  Nay,  I  would  have  you  go  before  me  thidier. 
Bati.Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 
K.  John.  What  is  thy  same? 
Bad,  Philip,  my  liege ;  so  is  my  name  begun : 
I^Hp,  good  old  Sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son. 
<£.  Joim.  From  henceforth  bear  his  name  whose 
form  thou  bear'st. 
1^1  thou  down  Philip,  but  arise  more  great  r 
Arise  Sir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet. 
BatL  Brother,  by  the  mother's  side,  give  me 
your  hand : 


My  father  gave  me  honour,  yours  g«ve  luid.— 
Now  blessed  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day, 
When  I  wai  got,  Sir  Robert  was  away. 

EU.  The  very  spirit  of  Plantaganet  !— 
I  am  thy  grandame,  Richard :  call  me  so. 

Basi,  Madam,  Ir^  chance,  but  not  by  tnrth. 
What  though? 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right ; 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch : 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  day,  must  walk  by  night ; 

And  have  is  have,  however  men  do  catch : 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot ; 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 

K,  John,  Go,  Falconbridge :  now  hast  thou  thy 

desire ; 

A  krndlees  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  'squire. — 

Come,  madam,  and  come^  Richard :  we  must  speed 

For  France,  for  France ;  for  it  is  more  than  need. 

BaH,BtolikeT,  adieu :  good,  fortune  come  to  thee ! 
For  thoa  wast  got  i'  the  way  of  honesty. 

lEaemU  aainatht  Bastard. 
A  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was ; 
But  many  a  many  foot  of  land  the  worse  I 
Well,  now  can  I  make  atiy  Joan  a  lady. — 
"Good  den,   Sir   Richavd:" — " God-a-mercy, 

fellow!"— 
And  if  his  name  be  George^  1 11  call  him  Peter: 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names; 
'T  is  too  respective  and  loo  sociable 
For  your  conversion.    Now  your  traveller. 
He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess ; 
And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  sufficed. 
Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise 
My  picked  man  of  countries : — "  My  dear  sir,** 
(Thus,  leaning  on  mine  elbow,  I  begin), 
"  I  shall  beseech  you" — that  is  question  now ; 
And  then  comes  answer  like  an  ABC-book : — 
''O,  sir,"  says  answer,  "  at  your  best  command ; 
At  your  employment;  at  your  service,  sir:" 
"No,  sir,"  says  question, "  I,  sweet  sir,  at  yours :" 
And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would 
(Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment. 
And  talking  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
The  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po), 
It  draws  toward  supper  in  conclusion  so. 
But  this  is  worshipftd  society. 
And  fits  the  mounting  spirit,  like  myself : 
For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time. 
That  doth  not  smack  of  observation 
(And  so  am  I,  whether  I  smack  or  no); 
And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device, 
Exterior  form,  outward  accoutrement ; 
But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 
Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth : 
Which,  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive. 
Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn ; 
For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising. — 
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But  who  comes  in  such  haste,  in  riding  rohes? 
What  woman-post  is  this :  hath  she  no  hushand, 
That  will  t^ke  pains  to  hlow  a  horn  before  her  ? 

Enter  Ladt  Falconbridge  and  James  Gurney. 

O  me!    it   is   my  mother.— How  now,  good 

lady: 
What  brings  you  here  to  court  so  hastily  ? 


Lady  F.   Where  is  that  slave,  thy  brother: 
where  is  he 
That  holds  in  chase  mine  honour  up  and  downf 

Batt.  My  brother  Robert;  old  Sir  Robert's  son; 
Coibrand  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man : 
Is  it  Sir  Robert's  son  that  you  seek  so? 
Lady  F.  Sir  Robert's  son !   Ay,  thon  unreye- 
rend  boy. 


Sir  Robert's  son :  why  scom'st  thou  at  Sir  Robertf 
He  is  Sir  Robert's  son ;  and  so  art  thou ! 

Bast.  James  Gurney,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave 
aWhile? 

Cfur,  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 

Bast*  "  Philip  ?" — sparrow ! — James, 

There 's  toys  abroad :  anon  I  '11  tell  thee  more. 

[Exit  Gurnet. 
Madctm,  I  was  not  old  Sir  Robert's  son : 
Sir  Robert  ifiight  have  eat  his  part  in  me 
Upon  Good  Friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast. 


Sir  Robert  could  do  well :  many  (to  confess), 
Coold  he  g«t  me  ?    Sir  Robert  could  not  do  it ; 
We  know  his  handiwork.  Therefore,  good  mother, 
To  whom  am  I  beholden  for  these  limbs f 
Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg. 
Lady  F,  Hast  thou  conspired  with  thy  brother 

too, 
That  for  thine  own  gain  shouldst  defend  mine 

honour  ? 
What  means  this  scorn,  thou  most  untoward 

knave  f 
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BatL  Knight,  knight,  good  mother, — Basilis- 
co-like: 
What!  I  am  duhbed ;  I  have  it  on  my  shoulder. 
But,  mother,  I  am  not  Sir  Robert's  son : 
I  have  disclaimed  Sir  Robert  and  my  land ; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone : 
Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father : 
Some  proper  man,  I  hope :  who  was  it,  mother? 
Lady  F,  Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Falcon- 
bridge? 
BaH,  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 
Lody  F.  King  Richard  Coeuivde-lion  was  thy 
father : 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  seduced 
To  make  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed. — 
Heaven  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge ! — 
Thou  art  ^e  iasue  of  my  dear  offence, 
Which  was  so  strongly  urged,  past  my  defence. 


Ba»L  Now,  by  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again, 
Madam,  I  would  not  wish  a  better  father. 
Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth. 
And  so  doth  yours :  your  fault  was  not  your  folly. 
Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose 
(Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love). 
Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  awless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight, 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richard's  hand. 
He  that  perforce  robs  lions  of  their  hearts. 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.     Ay,  my  mother. 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father! 
Who  lives,  and  dares  but  say  thou  didst  not  well 
When  I  was  got,  I  '11  send  his  soul  to  helL 
Come,  lady,  I  will  shew  thee  to  my  kin ; 

And  they  shall  say,  when  Richard  me  begot. 
If  thou  hadst  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  sin. 

Who  says  it  was,  he  lies :  I  say  't  was  not 

[Exeunt. 
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X«f(;.  Before  Angiera  well  met,  brave  Austria. — 
Arthur,  that  great  forerunner  of  thy  blood, 
Richard,  that  robbed  the  lion  of  his  heart, 
And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 
By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave : 
And,  for  amends  to  his  posterity. 
At  our  importance  hither  is  he  come 
To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf, 
And  to  rebuke  the  usurpation 
Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  English  John. 
Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither. 

Arth.   God  shall  forgive  you  Cceur-de-lion's 
death 
The  rather  that  you  give  his  offspring  life, 
Shadowing  their  right  under  your  wings  of  war. 
I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand, 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstained  love : 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Anglers,  duke. 

Lew,  A  noble  boy !  Who  would  not  do  thee  right? 

AuMt.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  kiss, 
As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love : 
That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return, 
Till  Anglers,  and  the  right  thou  hast  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  white-faced  shore. 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tides, 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders, 
Even  till  that  England,  hedged  in  with  the  main. 
That  water-wall6d  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes. 
Even  till  that  utmost  comer  of  the  west 
Salute  thee  for  her  king :  till  then,  fair  boy, 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

Const,  O,  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's 
thanks, 


Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him 

strength 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love. 
Aust,  Tlie  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs  that  lift 

their  swords 
In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war. 
K,  Phi.  Well,  then,  to  work ;  our  cannon  shall 

be  bent 
Against  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town.— 
Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline, 
To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages : 
We  '11  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones, 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's  blood, 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boy. 

Const,  Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy, 
Lest  unadvised  you  stain  your  swords  with  blood  *. 
My  lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace  which  here  we  urge  in  war; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indirectly  shed. 

Enter  Chatillon, 

K,  Phi.  A  wonder,  lady! — ^lo,  upon  thy  wish, 
Our  messenger  Chatillon  is  arrived. — 
What  England  says,  say  briefly,  gentle  lord ; 
We  coldly  pause  for  thee :  Chatillon,  speak. 

Chat,  Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry 
siege, 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands, 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms :  the  adverse  winds. 
Whose  leisure  I  have  stayed,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I : 
His  marches  are  expedient  to  this  town, 
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His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-qneen, 
An  At6,  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife ; 
With  her  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain ; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king  deceased : 
And  sU  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land,-^ 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  roluntaries, 
With  ladies'  faces  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens,— 
Hare  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes. 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs, 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits. 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er, 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide, 
To  do  offence  and  scath  in  Christendom. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 

[Drtims  beat 
Cuts  off  more  circumstance :  they  are  at  hand, 
To  parley  or  to  fight :  therefore,  prepare. 

K,  PhL  How  much  unlocked  for  is  this  expe- 
dition! 

Juti.  By  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence ; 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion : 
Let  them  be  welcome,  then ;  we  are  prepared. 

Enter  Kino  John,  Elinoe,  Blanch,  the  Bastard, 
Pembroke,  and  Forces. 

K,  John.  Peace  be  to  France,  if  France  in  peace 
permit 
Our  just  and  Uneal  entrance  to  our  own : 
If  not,  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heaven : 
Whiles  we,  God's  wratliAil  agent,  do  correct 
Their  proud   contempt  that  beat  his  peace  to 
heaven. 

K,  Phi,  Peace  be  to  England,  if  ihat  war  re- 
turn 
From  France  to  England,  there  to  live  in  peace. 
England  we  love;  and  for  that  England's  sake 
With  burden  of  our  armour  here  we  sweat. 
This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine : 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far. 
That  thou  hast  undeivwrought  his  lawful  king, 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity. 
Outfaced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geffrey's  face : 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  monlded  out  of  his: 
This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large 
Which  died  in  GefiSrey ;  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Ge£frey  was  thy  elder  brother  born. 
And  this  his  son  :  England  was  Gefi)rey's  right 
And  this  is  Geffrey's :  in  the  name  of  God, 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  thou  art  called  a  king, 
When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat, 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermasterest? 


K,  John.  From  whom  hast  thou  this  great  com^ 
mission,  France, 
To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles  ? 

K,  Phi,  From  that  supernal  Judge  that  stirs 
good  thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right 
That  Judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy  c 
Under  whose  warrant  I  impeach  thy  wrong ; 
And  by  whose  help  I  mean  to  chiistise  it. 

JT.  John,  Alack,  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 

K,  Phi.  Excuse :  it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 

EU,  Who  is  it  thou  dost  call  usurper,  France  ? 

Const,  Let  me  make  answer : — thy  usurping  son. 

EU,  Out,  insolent  1  thy  bastard  shall  be  king. 
That  thou  mayst  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world  1 

Conet,  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband :  and  this  boy 
Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Geffrey 
Than  thou  and  John  in  manners, — being  as  like 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  bastard !    By  my  soul,  I  think 
His  father  never  was  so  true  begot : 
It  cannot  be  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother. 

EIL  There 's  a  good  mother,  boy,  that  blots  thy 
father. 

CoMt,  There 's  a  good  grandam,  boy,  that  would 
blot  thee. 

jiutt.  Peace! 

Bast,  Hear  the  crier. 

Aust,  What  the  devil  art  thou  ? 

Bast,  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir,  with  you. 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone. 
You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes, 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard. 
1 11  smoke  your  skin-coat,  an  I  catch  you  right : 
Sirrah,  look  to 't;  i' faith,  I  will,  i' faith. 

Blanch,  O,  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe ! 

Bast,  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him. 
As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass : — 
But,  ass,  I  '11  take  that  burden  from  your  back; 
Or  lay  on  that  shall  make  your  shoulders  crack. 

Aust,  What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  deafs 
our  ears 
With  this  abundance  of  superfluous  breath? 

K,  Phi,  Lewis,  determine  ^hat  we  shall  do 
straight. 

Lew,  Women  and  fools,  break  off  your  con- 
ference. 
King  John,  this  is  the  very  sum  of  all : — 
England,  and  Ireland,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine, 
In  right  of  Arthur,  do  I  claim  of  thee : 
Wilt  thou  resign  them,  and  lay  down  thy  arms? 

K,  John,  My  life  as  soon:   I  do  defy  thee, 
France. — 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  yield  thee  to  my  hand ; 
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And,  out  of  my  dear  love,  I  '11  give  thee  more 
Than  e*er  the  coward  band  of  France  can  win. 
Submit  thee,  boy. 

EU,  Come  to  thy  grandam,  child. 

Const.  Do,  child ;  go  to  it'  grandam,  child : 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it'  grandam  will 
Ghre  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig. 
There  'a  a  good  grandam ! 


Arth,  Good  my  mother,  peace. 

I  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave : 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that 's  made  for  me. 
EU,  His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he 

weeps. 
Canst,  Now  shame  upon  you,whe'r  she  does  orno. 
His  grandam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's 
shames, 


Draw  those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor 

eyes, 
Which  heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee : 
Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  heaven  shall  be 

bribed 
To  do  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

EU,  Thou  monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and 

earth! 
Const,  Thou  monstrous  injurer  of  heaven  and 

earth! 
Call  not  me  slanderer :  thou  and  thine  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights 
Of  tliis  oppressed  boy.    Tins  is  thy  eldest  son's 


Infortunate  in  nothing  but  in  thee : 
Thy  sins  are  visited  in  this  poor  child ; 
The  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him. 
Being  but  the  second  generation 
Removed  from  tliy  sin- conceiving  womb. 

K,  John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Const,  I  have  but  this  to  say, — 

That  he 's  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin, 
But  God  haih  made  her  sin  and  her  the  plagus 
On  this  removed  issue,  plagued  for  her, 
And  with  her  plague,  her  sin ;  his  injury 
Her  injury, — the  beadle  to  her  sin : 
All  punished  in  the  person  of  this  child, 
And  all  for  her :  a  plague  upon  her  I 
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EIL  Thou  iinadvis^d  scold,  I  can  produce 
A  will  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 

Const,  Ay,  who  doubts  that  ?  A  will !  a  wicked 
wiU; 
A  woman's  will ;  a  cankered  grandam's  will ! 

A".  Phi,  Peace,  lady ;  pause,  or  be  more  tem- 
perate: 
It  ill  beseems  this  presence  to  cry  aim 
To  these  ill-tnn6d  repetitions. — 
Some  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
these  men  of  Angiers :  let  us  hear  them  speak, 
WhoM  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's. 

TnmpeU  tound.     Enter  Citizens  upon  the  walls, 

Itt  Cit.  Who  is  it  that  hath  warned  us  to  the 
waUst 

K.PhL  T  is  France  for  England. 

K.  John.  England  for  itself. 

You  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loving  subjects, — 

K,  Phi.  You  loving  men  of  Anglers,  Arthur's 
subjects. 
Our  trumpet  called  you  to  this  gentle  parle, — 

K,  John,  For  our  advantage : — therefore,  hear 
us,  first. — 
These  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town, 
Have  hither  marched  to  your  endamagement : 
The  cannons  have  their  bowels  full  of  wrath. 
And  ready  mounted  are  they  to  spit  forth 
Their  iron  indignation  'gainst  your  walls : 
All  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege 
And  merciless  proceeding,  by  these  French, 
Confront  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates ; 
And,  but  for  our  approach,  those  sleeping  stones 
That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about. 
By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordnance 
Bjr  this  time  from  their  fix^d  beds  of  lime 
Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havoc  made 
For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 
Bat,  on  the  sight  of  us,  your  lawful  king, — 
^0  painfully,  with  much  expedient  march, 
Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  your  gates, 
Tosayeunscratched  your  city 's  threatened  cheeks,- 
Behold,  the  French,  amazed,  vouchsafe  a  parle : 
And  now,  instead  of  bullets  wrapped  in  fire, 
To  make  a  shaking  fever  in  your  walls. 
They  shoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  in  smoke. 
To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears : 
Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens. 
And  let  us  in,  your  king ;  whose  laboured  spirits, 
Forwearied  in  thb  action  of  swift  speed, 

Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walU. 
K.PJu.  When  I  have  said,  make  answer  to  us 
both. 

1^  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 

U  most  divmely  vowed  upon  the  right 

^  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plantagenet ; 


Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man, 
And  king  o'er  him  and  all  that  he  enjoys. 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  town : 
Being  no  further  enemy  to  you 
Than  tlie  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal, 
In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child, 
ReUgiously  provokes.     Be  pleased,  then, 
To  pay  that  duty  which  you  truly  owe, 
To  him  that  owes  it;  namely,  this  young  prince : 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear, 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  sealed  up ; 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  the  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven ; 
And,  with  a  blessed  and  unvexed  retire. 
With  unbacked  swords  and  helmets  all  unbruised, 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again 
.Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town, 
And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you,  in  peace. 
But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffered  offer, 
'T  is  not  the  roundure  of  your  old-faced  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war, 
Though  all  these  English  and  their  discipline 
Were  harboured  in  their  rude  circumference. 
Then  tell  us,  shall  your  city  call  us  lord, 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challenged  it ; 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage. 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession? 

1st  at.  In  brief^  we  are  the  King  of  England's 
subjects : 
For  him,  and  in  his  right,  we  hold  this  town. 

K.  John,  Acknowledge  then  the  king,  and  let 
me  in. 

1st  Cit.  That  can  we  not :  but  he  that  proves 
the  king 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal :  till  that  time 
Have  we  rammed  up  our  gates  against  tlte  world. 

K.  John,  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prove 
the  king? 
And  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses, 
Twice  fifteen  thousand  hearts  of  England's  breed,— 

Bast,  Bastards  and  else. 

K,  John.  To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 

K.  PhL  As  many  and  as  well-bom  bloods  as 
those — 

Bast.  Some  bastards  too. 

K.  Phi,  Standin  his  face,  to  contradict  his  claim. 

1st  Cit,  Till  you  compound  whose  right  is 
worthiest, 
We,  for  the  worthiest,  hold  the  right  from  both. 

K,  John.  Then  God  forgive  the  sin  of  all  those 
soub 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence, 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall,  shall  fleet, 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king  I 

K.Phi.  Amen,  amen!— Mount,  chevaliers: 
to  arms! 
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Bast.  Sl  George  (that  twinged  the  dragon,  and 
e*er  since 
Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess'  door). 
Teach  us  some  fence !-— Sirrah,  were  I  at  home, 
At  your  den,  sirrah  [7b  Austria],  with  your 

lioness, 
I  'd  set  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's  hide, 
And  make  a  monster  of  you. 
Atut,  Peace ;  no  more. 

Batt,  Of  tremble ;  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar. 
K,  John,  Up  higher  to  the  plain ;  where  we  11 
set  forth, 
In  best  appointment,  all  our  regiments. 

BaMt.  Speed,  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  field. 
K.  Phi.  It  sliall  be  so  [7V»  Lewis]  :  and  at  the 
other  hill 
Command  the  rest  to  stand.— God  and  our  right! 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — The  tame. 

Alartane  and  Excurnone ;  then  a  Retreat.   Enter 
a  French  Herald,  wUh  trumpets,  to  the  (fates, 

F,  Her.  You  men  of  Angiers,  open  wide  your 
gates, 
And  let  young  Arthur,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  in ; 
Who,  by  the  hand  of  France,  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother, 
Whose  sons  lie  scattered  on  the  bleeding  ground : 
Many  a  widow's  husband  grovelling  lies. 
Coldly  embracing  the  discoloured  earth ; 
And  victory,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French ; 
Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  displayed. 
To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  England's  king  and  yours. 

Enter  an  English  Herald,  with  trumpets, 

E.  Her.  B«joice,  you  men  of  Angiers,  ring 
your  bells : 
King  John,  your  king  and  England's,   doth 

approach. 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day. 
Their  armours,  that  marched  hence  so  silver- 
bright. 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood ; 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest, 
That  is  removed  by  a  staff  of  France ; 
Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands 
That  did  display  them  when  wefirstmarched  forth; 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
Our  lusty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands. 
Dyed  in  the  djing  slaughter  of  their  foes : 
Open  3Four  gates,  and  give  the  victors  way. 
CiU  Heralds,  from  off  our  towers  we  might 
behold, 


From  first  to  lasl^  the  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies;  whose  equality 
By  our  best  eyee  cannot  be  censured : 
Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  an- 
swered blows ; 
Strength  matched  with  strength,  and  power  con- 
fronted power : 
Both  are  alike ;  and  both  alike  we  like. 
One  must  prove  greatest :  while  they  weigh  so  even. 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither  $  yet  for  both. 

Enter,  at  one  side,  Kino  John,  faith  his  power  / 
Elinor,  Blanch,  and  the  Bastard;  at  the 
other,  Kino  Fhilif,  Lewis,  Austeia,  asid 
Forces. 

K.  John.  France,  hast  thou  yet  more  blood  to 

cast  away  t 
Say,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  run  onf 
Whose  passage,  vexed  with  thy  impediment. 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'er-swell 
With  course  disturbed  even  thy  confining  shores. 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  water  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean. 
K.  Phi.  England,  thou  hast  not  saved  one  drop 

of  blood, 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France : 
Rather  lost  more.    And  by  this  hand  I  swear. 
That  sways  the  earth  this  climate  overkxdLs^ 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  justrbome  arms 
We  '11  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms 

we  bear. 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead : 
Gracing  the  scroll  that  tells  of  this  war's  loes, 
With  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Bast.  Ha,  majesty,  how  high  thy  glory  towers. 
When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire  i 
O,  now  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel : 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  hb  teeth,  his  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mouthing  the  flesh  of  men, 
In  undetermined  differenoes  of  kings.— 
Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus? 
Cry  havoc,  Kings  I  back  to  the  stained  field. 
You  equal  potents,  fiery-kindled  spirits  1 
Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  confirm 
The  other's  peace:  till  then,  Uows,  blood,  and 

death! 
K.  John.  Whose  party  do  the  townsmen  yet 

admit? 
K.  Phi.  Speak,  citixens,  for  England :  who  *s 

your  king? 
1st  Ct^.'The  King  of  England,  when  we  know 

the  king. 
K.  Phi.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up 

his  right. 
K.  John.  In  us,  that  are  oar  own  great  deputy. 
And  bear  possession  of  our  person  hers : 
Lord  of  our  presence,  Angiers,  and  of  yoo. 
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1st  CU,  A  greater  power  than  we  denies  all  <3iii; 
And,  tin  it  be  tmdoabted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  eerujde  in  onr  8trong>-lMnTed  gates : 
Kinged  of  oar  fean ;  until  our  fears,  resolved, 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purged  and^deposed. 

BoMt.  By  heaven,  these  scroyles  of  Anglers 
flout  you.  Kings ; 
And  stand  securely  on  their  batdenients 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death. 
Imr  royal  presences  he  ruled  by  me : 
Do  like  the  mutines  of  Jerusalem ; 
Be  friends  awhile,  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Tonr  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town : 
By  east  and  west  let  France  and  England  mount 
Their  battering  cannon,  charged  to  the  mouths, 
Till  their  soul-fearing  clamours  have  brawled  down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city  : 
I'd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades, 
Eren  till  unfenc6d  desolation 
Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 
That  done,  dissever  your  imited  strengths, 
And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again ; 
Turn  face  to  face,  and  bloody  point  to  point : 
Then  in  a  moment  fortune  shall  cull  forth 
Oat  of  one  side  her  happy  minion ; 
To  whom  in  favour  she  shall  give  the  day, 
And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 
How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mighty  states? 
Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  ? 

K,  John.  Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  above  our 
heads, 
I  like  it  well. — France,  shall  we  knit  onr  powers, 
And  Uy  this  Anglers  even  with  the  ground ; 
Then,  after,  fight  who  shall  be  king  of  it? 

Batt,  An  if  ihou  hast  the  metal  of  a  king. 
Being  wronged  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town, 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery, 
As  we  win  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls : 
And  when  that  we  have  dashed  them  to  the  ground, 
^hy  then  defy  each  other,  and  pell-mell 
Make  work  upon  ourselves,  for  heaven  or  hell. 

^.  PAi.  Let  it  be  80.-^ay,  where  will  you 
assault? 

K,  John.  We  from  die  west  will  send  destruction 
Into  this  city's  bosom. 

'^uH.  I  from  the  nordi. 

^'  PhL  Our  dmnder  from  the  south 

Shan  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Batt,  [aside'],  O  prudent  discipline!    From 
north  to  south, 
Anstria  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth : 
I  Tl  stir  them  to  it — Come,  away,  away ! 

lit  Gt.  Hear  us,  great  Kings :  vouchsafe  awhile 
to  stay. 
And  I  shall  shew  you  peace  and  fair^&ced  league; 
^in  yon  this  city  without  stroke  or  wound ; 


Rescue  those  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds, 
That  here  come  saorifiees  for  the  Md. 
Pers^ver  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  Kings. 
K,  John.  Speak  on,  with  favour :  we  are  bent 

to  hear. 
Ut  CU.  That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  lady 

BUncfa, 
Is  near  to  England :  look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  end  that  lovely  maid. 
If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch? 
If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 
Where  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch? 
If  love  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth, 
Whose  veins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch  ? 
Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth, 
Is  the  young  Dauphin  every  way  complete : 
If  not  complete,  O  say  he  is  not  she : 
And  she  again  wants  nothing,  to  name  want, 
If  want  it  be  not  that  she  is  not  he : 
He  is  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man, 
Left  to  be  finished  by  such  a  she ; 
And  she  a  fair  divided  excellence. 
Whose  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 
O,  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join, 
Do  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in : 
And  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made 

one, 
Two  such  controlling  bounds,  shaU  you  be.  Kings, 
To  these  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 
This  union  shall  do  more  than  battery  can 
To  our  fast-dosed  gates :  for  at  this  match, 
With  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce, 
The  month  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope. 
And  give  you  entrance :  but  without  this  match. 
The  sea  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf. 
Lions  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 
More  free  from  motion ;  no,  not  death  himself 
In  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory, 
As  we  to  keep  this  city. 

Bast.  Here 's  a  stay 

That  shakes  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  death 
Out  of  his  rags !    Here 's  a  large  mouth,  indeed, 
That  spits  forth  death  and  mountams,  locks  and 

seas; 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  of  puppy-d<^  I 
What  cannonier  begot  this  lusty  blood  ? 
He  speaks  plain  cannon,  fire  and  smoke  and 

bounce; 
He  gives  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue; 
Our  ears  are  cudgelled ;  not  a  word  oi  his 
But  buffets  better  than  a  fist  of  France : 
Zounds !  I  was  never  so  bethumped  with  words 
Since  I  first  called  my  brodier's  father  dad. 
Eii.  Son,  list  to  this  conjunction,  make  this 

match; 
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Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough : 
For  by  this  knot  thou  shalt  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  uiisured  assurance  to  the  crown, 
That  yon  green  boy  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe 
The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit  . 
I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France : 
Mark  how  they  whisper :  urge  them  while  their 

souls 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition : 
Lest  zealy  now  melted,  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse, 


]  Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 
I       lit  CU.  Why  answer  not  the  double  majestiei 
This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threatened  town? 
K.  PhL  Speak  England  first,  that  hath  been 
forward  first 
To  speak  unto  this  city.    What  say  you  ? 
JT.  John,  If  that  the  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely 
son, 
Can  in  this  book  of  beanty  read  **  I  love," 
Her  dowry  shall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen : 
For  Anjou,  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  Poictien, 


And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea 
(Except  this  city  now  by  us  besieged) 
Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity, 
Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed,  and  make  her  rich 
In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions, 
As  she  in  beanty,  education,  blood. 
Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world. 

K.  PhL  What  sayst  thou,  boy?  look  in  the 
lady's  face. 

Lew.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder  or  a  wondrous  miracle. 
The  shadow  of  myself  formed  in  her  eye ; 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son, 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow. 
I  do  protest  I  never  loved  myself 


Till  now  infixed  I  beheld  myself 
Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye. 

IWkupers  mtkBLAVCB. 
Bast  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye ! 
Hanged  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow! 
And  quartered  in  her  heart! — he  doth  espy 

Himself  love's  traitor.  This  is  pity  now, 
That  hanged,  and  drawn,  and  quartered,  there 

should  be. 
In  such  a  love,  so  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

Blanch.  My  uncle's  will  in  this  respect  if  mine : 
If  he  see  aught  in  you  that  makes  him  like, 
That  anything  he  sees  which  moves  his  liking 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will : 
Or  if  you  will,  to  speak  more  properly, 
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I  win  enforce  it  eatfly  to  my  love. 
Further  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord. 
That  all  I  aee  in  yon  ia  worthy  love, 
Than  thiiy — that  nothing  do  I  lee  in  you 
(Thoogh  churliah  thoughta  themaelvea  ahould  be 

your  judge) 
That  I  can  find  should  merit  any  hate. 

K,  John,  What  say  these  young  ones?  What 
say  you,  my  niece? 

Bianek.  That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still  to  do 
What  you  in  wisdom  still  vouchsafe  to  say. 

K/John.  Speak  then,  prince  Dauphin;  can 
you  love  this  lady? 

Lew,  Nay,  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain  from  love ; 
For  I  do  love  her  most  unfeignedly. 

K,  John,  Then  do  I  give  Volquessen,  Touraine, 
Maine, 
Poietiers  and  A.njon,  these  five  provinces. 
With  her  to  thee ;  and  this  addition  more, 
Full  thirty  thousand  marks  of  English  coin. — 
Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleased  withal, 
Command  thy  eon  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 

K.  Phi,  It  likes  us  well — Young  princes,  close 
your  liands. 

AuMi,  And  your  lips  too ;  for  I  am  well  assured 
That  I  did  so  when  I  was  first  assured. 

K,  PhL  Now,  citizens  of  Anglers,  ope  your 

Let  in  that  amify  which  you  have  made ; 

For  at  Saint  Mary's  chapel,  presently. 

The  rites  of  marriage  shall  be  solemnised. — 

Is  not  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ? 

I  know  she  is  not;  for  this  matoh  made  up 

Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much. 

Where  is  she  and  her  son  ?  tell  me,  who  knows. 

Lew,  She  ia  sad  and  passionate  at  your  high- 
ness' tent 

K.  Phi.  And,  by  my  faith,  this  league  that  we 
have  made 
Will  give  her  aadness  very  little  cure. — 
Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widow  lady  ?  In  her  right  we  came ; 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  turned  another  way, 
To  our  own  vantage. 

K.  John,  We  will  heal  up  all. 

For  we  11  create  young  Arthur  Duke  of  Bretegne 
And  Earl  of  Richmond ;  and  this  rich  fair  town 
We  make  him  lord  oH— Call  the  lady  Constance : 


Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity. — I  trust  we  shall, 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will, 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  .as  haste  will  sufier  us. 
To  this  lulooked-for  unprepared  pomp. 

[Exeunt  aU  but  the  Bastard.^rAe  Citixens 
retire  from  the  waUe, 
Bast,  Mad  world !  mad  kings !  mad  composition  I 
John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole. 
Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part : 
And  France(  whose  armour  consciencebuckled  on ; 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field. 
As  God's  own  soldier !),  rounded  in  the  ear 
With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  devil ; 
That  broker  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith; 
That  daily  break-vow ;  he  that  wins  of  all, 
Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids 
(Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose 
But  the  word  maid,— cheate  the  poor  maid  of  that) ; 
That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  commo- 
dity,— 
Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world ; 
The  world,  who  of  itself  is  peis^d  well. 
Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground. 
Till  this  advantege,  this  vile  drawing  bias. 
This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity, 
Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indifferency, 
From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent  :— 
And  this  same  bias,  this  commodity, 
This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all-changing  word. 
Clapped  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 
Hath  drawn  him  firom  his  own  determined  aid, 
From  a  resolved  and  honourable  war. 
To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace. — 
And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity 
But  for  because  he  hath  not  wooed  me  yet  ? 
Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  cluteh  my  hand 
When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm ; 
But  for  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet. 
Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 
Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar  I  will  rail. 
And  say  there  is  no  sin  but  to  be  rich ; 
And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be 
To  say  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary. 
Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity. 
Gain,  be  my  lord  I  for  I  will  worship  thee.  [ExU. 
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ScBRB  I. — Brfore  Angien, 
Tent. 


The  French  King's 


Enter  Conbtamcb,  Arthur,  and  Saliiburt. 

Const,  Gone  to  be  married  I  gone  to  swear  a 

peace  I 
False  blood  to  false  blood  joined  I  gone  to  be 

firiends  t 
Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch;   and  Blanch  those 

provinces  ? 
It  is  not  so ;  thou  hast  mis-spoke,  mis-heard : 
Be  well  adrised,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again. 
It  cannot  be  :  thou  dost  but  say  'tis  so. 
I  trust  I  may  not  trust  thee ;  for  thy  word 
Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man. 
Believe  me  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man : 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 
Thou  shalt  be  punished  for  thus  frighting  me : 
For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears ; 
Oppressed  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of  fears; 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears ; 
A  woman,  naturally  bom  to  fears  : 
And  though  thou  now  confess  thou  didst  but  jest, 
With  my  vexed  spirits  I  cannot  take  a  truce, 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  headf 
Why  dost  thou  look  so  sadly  on  my  son  ? 
What  jneans  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine  ? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum, 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ? 
Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? 
Theu  speak  again  :  not  all  thy  former  tale, 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

Sal,  As  true  as,  I  believe,  you  think  them  false 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 

Const.  O,  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  sorrow, 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  me  die : 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men. 
Which  in  the  very  meeting  fall  and  die. — 


Lewis  marry  Blanch !  O  boy,  then  where  art  tbon? 
France  friend  with  England!  what  becomes  of 

me? — 
Fellow,  be  gone :  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight: 
This  news  haUi  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

Sal.  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady,  done, 
But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done? 

Const.  Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is, 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it. 

Arth.  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content 

Const.  If  thou  that  bidd'st  me  be  content  wert 
grim, 
Ugly,  and  slanderous  to  thy  mother's  womb, 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains. 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious, 
Patched  with  foul  moles  and  eye-offending  msikt, 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content: 
For  then  I  should  not  love  thee ;  410,  nor  thou 
Become  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
But  thou  art  fair ;  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy. 
Nature  and  fortune  joined  to  make  thee  great: 
Of  nature's  gifts  thou  mayst  with  liHes  boast, 
And  with  the  half-blown  rose.     But  fortune,  0 ! 
She  is  corrupted,  changed,  and  won  from  thee; 
She  adulterates  houriy  with  thy  uncle  John ; 
And  with  her  golden  hand  hath  plucked  on  France 
To  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sovereignty. 
And  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
France  is  a  bawd  to  fortune  and  King  John : 
That  strumpet  fortune,  that  usurping  John  f— 
Tell  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn  ? 
Envenom  him  with  words ;  or  get  thee  gone, 
And  leave  those  woes  alone  which  I  alone 
Am  bound  to  undei^bear. 

Sal.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

I  may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 

Const.  Thou  mayst,  thou  shalt;  1  will  not  go 
with  thee : 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud ; 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stout 
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To  me^  md  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief, 
Let  kings  assemble ;  for  my  grief 's  so  great 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hdd  it  up.    Here  I  and  sorrow  sit : 
Here  ii  my  throne ;  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it 
I  Throws  JuvMtlfcn  the  grovmd. 


Enter  Kino  Johk,  King  Philip,  Lewis,  BLAWCHy 
Elinor,  Bastard,  Austria,  and  Attendants. 
K.  FfU,   Tis  true,  fair  daughter;   and  this 
blessed  day 
Ever  in  France  shfdl  be  kept  festivaL 
To  solenmise  this  day,  the  glorious  sun 


Stays  in  his  course  and  pla3rs  the  alch3nnist ; 
Taming,  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye, 
The  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold. 
The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about 
Shall  nerer  see  it  but  a  holyday. 

Conti,  A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holyday  I 

[Ruing, 
What  hath  this  day  deserved,  what  hath  it  done, 
That  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set 
Among  the  high  tides  in  the  kalendar? 
Nay,  rather  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week ; 
This  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury : 
Or,  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Pray  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day, 
Lest  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  crossed : 
But  on  this  day  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck ; 
No  bargains  break  that  are  not  this  day  made : 
This  day  all  things  begun  come  to  ill  end ; 
Yea,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change  I 

K.  PhL  By  heaven,  lady,  you  sliall  have  no  cause 
To  curse  the  ftitr  proceedings  of  this  day. 
Have  I  not  pawned  to  you  my  majesty  ? 

Cotui,  You  have  beguiled  me  with  a  counterfeit, 
Heaembling  majesty ;  which,  being  touched  and 
tried. 


Proves  valueless.    You  are  forsworn,  forsworn : 
You  came  in  arms  to  spill  mine  enemies'  blood. 
But  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours : 
The  grappling  vigour  and  rough  frown  of  war 
Is  cold  in  amity  and  painted  peace. 
And  our  oppression  hath  made  up  this  league. 
Arm,  arm,  you  heavens,  against  these  perjured  kings  I 
A  widow  cries :  be  husband  to  me,  heavens ! 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
Wear  out  the  day  in  peace ;  but,  ere  sunset, 
Set  arm6d  discord  'twixt  these  perjured  kings! 
Hear  me,  O  hear  me  I 

AuMt.  Lady  Constance,  peace. 

Qmtt,  War,  war !  no  peace :  peace  is  to  me  a  war. 
O  Lymoges  I  O  Austria !  thou  dost  shame 
That  bloody  spoil.   Thou  slave,  thou  wretch,  thou 

coward  I 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villany  I 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  I 
Thou  fortune's  champion  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  b  by 
To  teach  thee  safety !  thou  art  perjured  too. 
And  sooth 'st  up  greatness.    What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool,  to  brag  and  stamp  and  swear 
Upon  my  party  I    Thou  cold-blooded  slave, 
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Haat  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  ride! 
Been  sworn  my  soldier ;  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  doff  it  for  shame. 
And  hang  a  calf 'snikin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 
Aust.  O  that  a  man  should  speak  these  words 

to  me! 
BoMt,  And  hang  a  calf  *s-skin  on  those  recreant 

limbs. 
Auat.  Thou  dar'st  not  say  so,  Tillain,  for  thy  life. 
Bait,  And  hang  a  calf 's-skin  on  those  recreant 

limbs. 
K.  John.  We  Uke  not  this ;  thou  dost  forget 
thyself. 

Enter  Pandulph. 

K,  Phi.  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the  pope. 

Pond.  Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  heaven ! — 
To  thee.  King  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 
I  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal, 
And  from  Pope  Innocent  the  legate  here, 
Do,  in  his  name,  religiously  demand 
Why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother. 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn  ;  and,  force  perforce. 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  Archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 
This,  in  our  'foresaid  holy  father's  name, 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

K.John.  What  earthly  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king  ? 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight^  unworthy,  and  ridiculous. 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England 
Add  thus  much  more, — that  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions ; 
But  as  we  under  Heaven  are  supreme  head. 
So,  under  Him,  that  great  supremacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold. 
Without  the  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand. 
So  tell  the  pope ;  all  reverence  set  apart 
To  him  and  his  usiuped  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme  in 
this. 

K.  John,  Though  you  and  all  the  kings  of 
Christendom 
Are  led  so  grosriy  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out ; 
And  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust, 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man. 
Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself: 
Though  you  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led, 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish, 
Yet  I  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 
Against  tlie  pope,  and  count  his  friends  my  foes. 

Pond.  Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  have. 


Thou  shalt  stand  cursed  and  excommimicate : 
And  blessed  shall  he  be  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic ; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  called. 
Canonised  and  worshipped  as  a  saint, 
That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Omat,  O,  lawful  let  it  be 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  awhile ! 
Good  father  cardinal,  cry  thou  ''  Amen" 
To  my  keen  curses :  for,  without  my  wrong, 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him  right. 

Pond,  lliere  's  law  and  warrant,  lady,  for  my 
curse. 

Cknut.  And  for  mine  too :  when  law  can  do 
no  right. 
Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong. 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here ; 
For  he  that  holds  his  kingdom  holds  the  law : 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong, 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ? 

Pond.  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse, 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic ; 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head, 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Rome. 

EU,  Look'st  thou  pale,  France?  do  not  let  go 
thy  hand. 

Const,  Look  to  that,  devil !  lest  that  France 
repent, 
And,  by  disjoining  hands,  hell  lose  a  soul. 

Auit,  King  Philip,  listen  to  the  cardinal 

Bait,  And  hang  a  calf 'a-skin  on  his  recreant 
limbs. 

AuMt,  Well,  ruffian,  I  must  pocket  up  these 
wrongs. 
Because — 

B(ut,  Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them. 

K.  John.  Philip,  what  sayst  thou  to  the  ciutUnsl? 

Comi.  What  should  he  say  but  as  the  cardinal  ? 

Lew,  Bethink  you,  father :  for  the  difference 
Is,  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Rome, 
Or  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  friend. 
Forego  the  earier. 

Blanch.  That 's  the  curse  of  Rome. 

Comt.  O  Lewis,  stand  fast:  the  devil  tempts 
thee  here 
In  likeness  of  a  new  untrimm^d  bride. 

Blanch.  The  lady  Constance  speaks  not  from 
her  faithy 
But  from  her  need. 

Cofut.  O,  if  thou  grant  my  need. 

Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith, 
That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle. 
That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need. 
O  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts 

up: 
Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down. 
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K.  Jdhn,  The  King  is  moved,  and  answers  not 
to  this. 

Const,  0  be  removed  from  him,  and  answer  well. 

AuU,  Do  so,  King  Philip ;  hang  no  more  in 
doubt 

BatL  Hang  nothing  but  a  calf's-skin,  most 
sweet  lout. 

K.  Phi  I  am  perplexed,  and  know  not  what  to 
say. 

Pofii,  What  canst  thou  say  but  will  peiplex 
thee  more, 
If  thou  stand  excommunicate  and  cursed  ? 

JT.  PkL  Good  reverend  father,  make  my  person 
yours. 
And  teO  me  how  you  would  bestow  yourself. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit ; 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  linked  together 
With  sU  religious  strength  of  sacred  vows : 
The  latest  breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words. 
Was  deep-sworn  fSuth,  peace,  amity,  true  love. 
Between  our  kingdoms  and  our  royal  selves. 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before 
(No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands, 
To  clap  this  royal  bargain  up  of  peace), — 
Heaven  knows  they  were  besmeared  and  over- 
stained 
With  slaughter's  pencil;  where  revenge  did  paint 
The  fearful  difference  of  incensed  kings. 
And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purged  of  blood, 
So  newly  joined  in  love,  so  strong  in  both. 
Unyoke  this  seizure  and  this  kind  regreet? 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith  ?  so  jest  with  heaven. 
Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves. 
As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm ; 
Unswear  faith  sworn ;  and  on  the  marriage  bed 
Of  smiUng  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host, 
And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 
Of  true  sincerity? — O  holy  sir. 
My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so : 
Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose 
Some  gentle  order ;  and  then  we  shall  be  blessed 
To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  friends. 

Pasid,  All  focm  is  formless,  order  orderless. 
Save  what  b  opposite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms :  be  champion  of  our  church ! 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  curse, 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,  thou  mayst  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongue, 
A  cas^d  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  &sting  tiger  safer  by  the  tootii. 
Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  dost  hold. 

K.  Phi,  I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith. 

Pond.  So  mak'st  thou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith ; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  sett'st  oath  to  oath, 
Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.    O,  let  thy  vow, 
First  made  to  heaven,  first  be.to  heaven  performed  I 


That  is,  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church. 

What  since  thou  swor'st,  is  sworn  against  thyself. 

And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself: 

For  that  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss, 

Is  not  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done ; 

And  being  not  done  where  doing  tends  to  ill, 

The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it 

The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 

Is  to  mistake  again :  though  indirect, 

Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct, 

And  falsehood  falsehood  cures ;  as  fire  cools  fire 

Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new  burned. 

It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept; 

But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion ; 

By  what  thou  swear'st  against  the  thing  thou 

swear'st ; 
And  mak'st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth 
Against  an  oath.    The  truth  thou  art  unsure 
To  swear,  swears  only  not  to  be  forsworn : 
Else  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear? 
But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn ; 
And  most  forsworn  to  keep  what  thou  dost  swear. 
Therefore  thy  latter  vows,  against  thy  first. 
Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself: 
And  better  conquest  never  canst  thou  make 
Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 
Against  those  giddy  loose  suggestions : 
Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in. 
If  thou  vouchsafe  them  :  but  if  not,  then  know 
The  peril  of  our  curses  light  on  thee 
So  heavy  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  off. 
But,  in  despair,  die  under  their  black  weight 

AusL  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion  I 

Bast.  Wiirtnotbe? 

Will  not  a  calf 's-skin  stop  that  mouth  of  thine? 

Lew.  Father,  to  arms  I 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  wedding  day ; 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married  ? 
W  hat,  shall  our  feaatbe  kept  with  slaughtered  men  ? 
Shall  braying  trumpete  and  loud  chiurlish  drums 
(Clamours  of  hell)  be  measures  to  our  pomp  ? 
O  husband,  hear  me ! — ah,  alack,  how  new 
Is  husband  in  ray  mouth ! — even  for  that  name. 
Which  till  this  time  my  tongue  did  ne'er  pro-' 

nounce, 
Upon  my  knee  I  beg  go  not  to  arms 
Against  mine  uncle. 

Const.  O,  upon  my  knee, 

Made  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee. 
Thou  virtuous  Dauphin,  alter  not  the  doom 
Forethought  by  heaven. 

Blanch.   Now  shall   I  see  thy  love.     What 
motive  may 
Be  stronger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife  ? 

Const,  That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee 
upholds ; 
H  is  honour.  O  thine  honour,  Lewis,  thine  honour  I 
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Lew,  I  muse  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  cold. 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 
Pond,  I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 
K.  Phi.  Thou  shall  not  need  :--£ngland,  I  '11 

fall  from  thee. 
ComU*  O  fair  return  of  hanished  majesty ! 
Elu  O  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy ! 
JT.  John.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour 

within  this  hour. 
Bait.  Old  time  the  dock-setter,  that  hald  sex- 
ton, time. 
Is  it  as  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 
Blanch.  The  sun 's  o'eroast  with  hlood :  fair 
day,  adieu! 
Which  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  witbal? 
I  am  with  hoth :  each  army  hath  a  liand ; 
And  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both, 
They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me. — 
Husband,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  mayst  win ; 
Uncle,  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  mayst  lose ; 
Father,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine ; 
Grandam,  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive. 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose : 
Assured  loss  hefore  the  match  be  played  I 
Lew.  Lfady,  with  me ;  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 
Blanche  There  where  my  fortune  lives^  there 

my  life  dies, 
K.  John,  Cousin,  go  draw  our  puissance  to- 
gether.—  \^Emt  Bastard. 
France,  I  am  burned  up  with  inflaming  wrath; 
A  rage  whose  heat  hath  this  condition, 
That  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood. 
The  blood,  and  dearest  valued  blood,  of  France. 
K.  Phi.  Thy  rage  shall  bum  thee  up,  and  thou 
shalt  turn 
To  ashes,  ere  our  blood  shall  quench  that  fire: 
Look  to  thyself,  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 
K.  John.  No  more  than  he  that  threats. — ^To 
arms  let 's  hie  I  lExeunt, 


ScBMB  II. — lite  iome.    Plains  near  Anglers. 

Alaruttu;  Excursions.    Enter  the  Bastard  with 
Austria's  head. 

Bast.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondrous 

hot: 
Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  sky. 
And  pours  down  mischief4-^Au8tria's  head  lie 

there, 
While  Philip  breathes. 

Enter  King  John,  Arthur,  and  Hubert. 

K.John.  Hubert,  keep  this  boy.^-Fhilip,  make 
up: 
My  mother  is  assailed  in  our  tent. 
And  ta'en  I  fear. 


Bast.  My  lord,  I  rescued  her : 

Her  highness  is  in  safety,  fear  you  not. 
But  on,  my  liege ;  for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end.  lExewt. 


Scene  III.— -T^Ae  same. 

Alarums;  Excursions;  Retreat.  Enter  Riko 
John,  Elinor,  Arthur,  the  Bastard,  Hu- 
bert, and  Lords. 

K.  John.  So  shall  it  be :  yoiv  grace  shsU  stay 
behind,  [Jo  Elinos. 

So  strongly  guarded. — Cousin,  look  not  sad : 

[7b  Arthur. 
Thy  grandam  loves  thee ;  and  thy  unde  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was. 

Arth.  O,  this  willmake  my  mother  die  withgrief ! 

K,  John.  Cousin  [7V)  the  Bastard],  away  for 
England ;  haste  before : 
And,  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots ;  angds  imprisoned 
Set  thou  at  liberty.     The  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon : 
Use  our  commission  in  his  utmost  force. 

Bast.  Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive 
me  back, 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on. 
I  leave  your  highness. — Grandam,  I  will  prsy 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy) 
For  your  fair  safety :  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 

EU.  Farewell,  my  gentle  cousin. 

K.  John.  Coz,  farewell.    [Exit  Bastard. 

EU.  Come  hither,  little  kinsman ;  hark,  a  word. 
[Takes  Arthur  ande. 

K.  John.  Come  hither,  Hubert.   O  my  gentle 
Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much ;  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor, 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love : 
And,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand.     I  had  a  thing  to  say, — 
But  I  wfll  fit  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  ashamed 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 

fftA.  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty. 

K,  John.  Good  friend,  thou  hast  no  cause  to 
say  so  yet : 
But  thou  shfdt  have :  and  creep  tune  ne*er  so  slow, 
Yet  it  shall  come  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say, — but  let  it  go : 
The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Is  all  too  wanton  and  too  frdl  of  gawds 
To  give  me  audience.    If  the  midnight  beO 
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Did.  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  one  unto  the  drowsy  race  of  night ; 
If  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand, 
And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs ; 
Or  if  that  surly  spirit  melancholy 
Had  baked  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick 
(Which  else  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  veins, 
Making  that  idiot  laughter  keep  men's  eyes, 


And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment^ 
A  passion  hateful  to  my  purposes) ; 
Or  if  that  thou  couldst  see  me  without  eyes, 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone. 
Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words : 
Then,  in  despite  of  brooded  watehful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts. 


But  ah,  I  will  not : — yet  I  love  thee  well ; 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think  thou  lov'st  me  well. 

Hub.  So  welly  that  what  you  bid  me  undertake, 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  act, 
By  heaven,  I  would  do  it. 

JT.  Jghn.  Do  not  I  know  thou  wouldst  ? 

Good  Hubert,  Hubert,  Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yon  young  boy.  I  '11  tell  thee  what,  my  friend. 
He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way ; 
And  whereaoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread. 
He  lies  before  me.    Dost  thou  undarstand  me  t 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

Hub,  And  I  '11  keep  him  so. 

That  he  shall  not  offend  your  majesty. 


K,  John.  Death. 

Huh,  My  lord? 

K.  Joh$u  A  grave. 

Hub,  He  shall  not  live* 

K,  John.  Enough. 
I  could  be  merry  now.     Hubert,  I  loVo  the*  i 
Well,  I  '11  not  say  what  I  intend  for  thee : 
Remember. — Madam,  fare  you  weU : 
I  '11  send  those  powers  o'er  to  your  mi\}esty» 

EIL  My  bLsssing  go  with  thee  I 

K,  John,  For  England,  cousin,  go  t 

Hubert  shall  be  your  man ;  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty.— On  toward  Calais,  ho  J 

[Exevfit, 
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Scenic  IV.^The  same.  The  French  King's  Teni, 

Enter  King    Philip,  Lewis,   Pamdulpb,   and 
Attendants. 

K,  Phi,  So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado  of  convicted  sail 
Is  scattered  and  disjoined  from  fellowship ! 

Pond.  Courage  and  comfort :  all  shall  yet  go 
well. 

JT.  PhL  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  nm 
so  ill? 
Are  we  not  beaten  :  is  not  Anglers  lost : 
Arthur  ta'en  prisoner :  divers  dear  friends  slain : 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
O'erbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France? 

Lew,  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  fortified. 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  disposed, 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause, 
Doth  want  example.    Who  hath  read  or  heard 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this? 

K.  Phi,  Weil  could  I  bear  that  England  had 
this  praise. 
So  we  could  find  some  pattern  of  our  shame. 

Enter  Constance. 

Look  who  comes  here  I  a  grave  unto  a  soul ; 
Holding  the  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will, 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath. — 
I  pr'y  thee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

Cantt,  Lonow;  now  see  the  issue  of  your  peace! 

K,  Phi,  Patience,  good  lady :  comfort,  gentle 
Constance  I 

Canst,  No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress, 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress  : 
Death,  death ! — O  amiable  lovely  death ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench  I  sound  rottennea^ ! 
Arise  forth  from  the  couch  of  lasting  night, 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prospoHty, 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  d^testaUe  bones. 
And  put  my  eyeballs  in  thy  faulty  brows. 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms, 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust, 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself  I 
Come,  grin  on  me;  and  I  will  think  thou  smil'st. 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife !  Misery's  love, 
O  come  to  me  I 

K,  Phi,  O  fair  affliction,  peace. 

Canst,  No,  no,  I  willnot,  having  breath  to  cry. 

0  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth  I 
Then  with  a  passion  would  I  shake  the  world, 
And  rouse  fi*om  deep  that  fell  anatomy 
Which  cannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice. 
Which  scorns  a  modem  invocation. 

Pand,  Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  notsorrow. 
Canst;  Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so. 

1  am  not  mad  :  this  hair  I  tear  is  mine ; 

My  jiame  is  Constance ;  I  was  GefiVey's  wife ; 


Toung  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost 
I  am  not  mad :  I  would  to  heaven  I  were ! 
For  then  'tis  like  I  should  forget  myself: 
O,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! — 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad. 
And  thou  shalt  be  canonised,  cardinal : 
For,  being  not  mad,  but  sensible  of  gneS, 
My  reaK>nable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  delivered  of  these  woes, 
And  teaches  me  to  lull  or  hang  myself. 
If  I  were  mad  I  should  forget  my  son. 
Or  madly  think  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he. 
I  am  not  mad :  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity ! 

K,  Phi,  Bind  up  those  tresses. — O  what  love 
I  note 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs ! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen, 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  firiends 
Do  glew  themselves  in  sociable  grief: 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  loves. 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 

Const,  To  England,  if  you  wilL 

K,  Phi,  Bind  up  your  hairs. 

Cofis^  Yes,  that  I  will :  and  wherefore  will  I 
doit? 
I  tore  them  firom  their  bonds,  and  cried  alouil, 
**  O  that  these  hands  could  so  redeem  my  son 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty !" 
But  now  I  envy  at  their  liberty. 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds, 
Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. — 
And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  ft  lends  in  heaven. 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 
For  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire. 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 
But  now  will  canker  soitow  eat  my  bud, 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
As  diif  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit ; 
And  so  ne  'U  die ;  and,  rising  so  again, 
Whea  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven 
I  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never. 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pand,  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 

Const,  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  son ! 

K,  Phi,  You  are  as  fondof  grief  as  of  your  child. 

Const,  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child; 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks,  repeats  his  words. 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  graeioua  parts, 
Stnffii  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form : 
Then  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well :  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do.-^ 
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I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

[^Tearing  off  her  headrdrtu. 
When  there  it  such  diBorder  in  my  wit 
0  lord  I  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son  I 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world  I 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrows'  cure  I  [ExU. 
JT.  PhL  I  fear  some  outrage,  and  I  '11  follow 
her.  [Exit. 

Lew,  There 's  nothing  in  this  world  can  make 
me  joy : 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale, 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man ; 
And  bitter  shame  hath  spoiled  the  sweet  world's 

taste, 
That  it  yields  nought  but  shame  and  bitterness. 
Pond,  Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health, 
The  fit  is  strongest :  evils  that  take  leave. 
On  their  departure  most  of  all  shew  evil. 
What  have  you  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ? 
Lew,  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 
Pond,  If  you  had  won  it,  certainly  you  had. 
No,  no :  when  fortune  means  to  men  most  good, 
She  looks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
Tis  strange  to  think  how  much  King  John  hath  lost 
In  this  which  he  accounts  so  clearly  won ! 
Are  not  you  grieved  that  Arthur  b  his  prboner? 
Lew,  As  heartily  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 
Pond,  ToTir  mind  is  aU  as  youthful  as  your 

bl0K>d. 

Now  hear  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit : 
For  even  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub, 
Out  of  the  path  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne :  and  therefore  mark. 
John  hath  seized  Arthur ;  and  it  cannot  be 
That,  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins, 
The  misplaced  John  should  entertain  an  hour, 
One  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest 
A  sceptre,  snatched  with  an  unruly  hand. 
Must  be  as  boisterously  maintained  as  gained : 
And  he  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place, 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up. 
That  John  may  stand,  then,  Arthur  needsmust  fall: 
So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so. 
Lew,  But  what  shall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur's 
fiOlf 


Pond,  You,  in  the  right  of  lady  Blanch  your 
wife. 
May  then  make  all  the  daim  that  Arthur  did. 

Lew.  And  lose  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

Pond,  How  green  you  are,  and  fresh  in  this 
old  world ! 
John  lays  you  plots:  the  times  conspire  with 

you: 
For  he  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood, 
Shall  find  but  bloody  safety  and  untrue. 
This  act,  so  evilly  bom,  shall  cool  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal ; 
That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth. 
To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherish  it : 
No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky, 
No  scape  of  nature,  no  distempered  day, 
No  common  wind,  no  customed  event, 
But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause. 
And  call  tiiem  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs, 
Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven. 
Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lew,  May  be  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's 
life. 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment 

Pond,  O  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  your  approach. 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies :  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change. 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt  and  wrath 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers'-ends  of  John. 
Methinks  I  see  this  burly  all  on  foot : 
And  O,  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you 
Than  I  have  named  I — ^The  bastard  Falconbridge 
Is  now  in  England,  ransacking  the  church. 
Offending  charity :  if  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side ; 
Or  as  a  little  enow,  tumbled  about, 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.    O  noble  Dauphin, 
Go  with  me  to  the  King :  't  is  wonderful 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topful  of  offence. 
For  England  go :  I  will  whet  on  the  King. 

Lew,  Strongreasons  make  strong  actions.  Let 
us  go: 
If  you  say  ay,  the  King  will  not  say  no.  [Exevni. 
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Within  the  arras ; 
Upon  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth, 
And  bind  the  boy  which  you  shall  find  with  me 
Fast  to  the  chair.   Be  heedful :  hence,  and  watch. 
UtAlt.  I  hope  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the 

deed. 
Hub.  Uncleanly  scruples  I    Fear  not  you :  look 
to  't —  lExermi  Attendants. 

Young  lad,  come  forth ;  I  have  to  say  with  you. 

Enter  Arthur. 

Arth,  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 

Hub,  Oood  morrow,  little  prince. 

Arth.  As  little  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince)  as  may  be. — You  are  sad. 

Hub.  Indeed  I  have  been  merrier. 

Arth,  Mercy  on  me ! 

Methinks  nobody  should  be  sad  but  I : 
Yet  I  remember,  when  I  was  in  France, 
Young  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonness.     By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison  and  kept  sheep, 
I  should  be  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long : 
And  so  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 
My  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me : 
He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him. 
Is  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffirey's  son  ? 
No,  indeed  is  *t  not :  and  I  would  to  heaven 
I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert 


Hoom  in  the  Castle. 

'o  Attendants. 

t;  and  look  thou  stand 

when  I  strike  my  foot 

Hub.  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  win  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead : 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  despatch,  [^nd^ 

Arth.  Are  you  sick,  Hubert?  you  look  pale 
to-day. 
In  sooth  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick, 
That  I  might  sit  all  night  and  watch  with  you : 
I  warrant  I  love  you  more  than  yon  do  me. 

Hvb.    His  words  do  take  possession  of  my 
bosom. — 
Read  here,  young  Arthnr.     [^Shammg  a  paper. 
How  now,  foolish  rheum !  \^Atide. 

Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door  I 
I  must  be  brief;  leet  resdution  drop 
Out  at  mine  eyes,  in  tender  womanish  tears. — 
Can  you  not  read  it ;  is  it  not  fair  writ? 

Arth.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  effect ! 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  bum  out  both  mine  eyes? 

Hub.  Yomig  boy,  I  must 

Arth.  And  will  you  ? 

Hub.  And  I  wiU. 

Arth.  Have  you  the  heart?   When  your  head 
did  but  ache, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me). 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again : 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
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Still  and  anon  cheered  up  the  heavy  time : 
Saying,  *<  What  lack  you?"  and,  **  Where  lieft 

your  grief?" 
Or,  "  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ?" 
Many  a  poor  man's  ton  would  have  lain  still, 


And  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  you : 
But  you  at  your  sick  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love. 
And  call  it  cunning :  do  an  if  you  will : 
If  heaven  be  pleased  that  you  must  use  me  HI, 


Why  then  you  must^Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes  ? 

These  eyes,  that  never  did  nor  never  shall 

So  much  as  firown  on  you  ? 

Hvh*  I  have  sworn  to  do  it ; 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  bum  them  out 
Arth,  Ah,  none  but  in  thn  iron  age  would  do  it ! 

The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot, 
Approaching  near  these  eyes,  would  drink  my  tears, 
And  quench  hit  fiery  indignation 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence : 


Nay,  after  that,  consume  away  in  rust, 
But  for  containing  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubborn-hard  than  hammered  iron  ? 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me, 
And  told  me  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
Iwould  not  have  believed  him :  no  tongue  but  Hubert's. 
Huh,  Come  forth.  [^tom/iff. 

He-enter  Attendants,  tvilk  cords^  irom,  S^, 
Do  as  I  bid  you. 
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Arth.  O  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me!  My  eyes 
are  out 
Even  witb  the  fierce  looks  of  these  bloody  men. 

Hub,  Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bind  him  here. 

Arth*  Alas,  what  need  you  be  so  boisterous** 
rough  ? 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone-still. 
For  heaven's  sake,  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound ! 
Nay,  hear  me,  Hubert  1  drive  these  men  away, 
And  I  wHl  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb : 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word, 
Nor  look  upon  the  iron  angerly. 
Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I  'U  forgive  you, 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

'Hub.  Go,  stand  within :  let  me  alone  with  him. 

Ist  Ait.  I  am  best  pleased  to  be  from  such  a 
deed.  [Exevnt  Attendants. 

Arth,  Alas,  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend ! 
He  hath  a  stem  look,  but  a  gentle  heart 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hvib,  Come,  boy,  prepare  yourself. 

Arth.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

Hub,  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth.  O  heaven !  that  there  were  but  a  mote 
in  yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair. 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense ! 
Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous 

there. 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub.  Is  this  your  promise  ?  go  to,  hold  your 
tongue. 

Arth.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  abrace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes. 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue ;  let  me  not,  Hubert! 
Or  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue, 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes :  O  spare  mine  eyes ; 
Though  to  no  use  but  still  to  look  on  you ! — 
Lo,  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold. 
And  would  not  harm  me ! 

Hub.  I  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth :  the  fire  is  dead  with 
grief. 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  used 
In  undeserved  extremes.     See  else  yourself: 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal : 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  out, 
And  strewed  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it,  boy. 

Arth.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  blush 
And  glow  with  sham  e  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert : 
Nay,  it  perchance  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes ; 
And,  like  a  dog  that  is  compelled  to  fight. 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre  him  on. 
All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong 
Deny  their  office :  only  you  do  lack 


That  mercy  which  fierce  fire  and  iron  extends ; 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hub.  Well,  see  to  live :  I  will  not  touch  thine 
eyes 
For  all  the  treasure  that  thine  nnde  owes. 
Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy. 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  bum  them  out 

Arih.  O  now  you  look  like  Hubert  I  all  this  wlule 
You  were  disguised. 

Hub.  Peace :  no  more.    Adieu : 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead : 
I  '11  fill  these  dogg6d  spies  with  false  reports. 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless  and  secure 
That  Hubert,  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world, 
Will  not  offend  thee. 

Arth.  O  heaven ! — I  thank  you,  Hubert 

Hub.  Silence;  no  more.  Go  closely  in  with  me: 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.     \Exewt. 


Scene  II. — The  same.    A  Room  of  State  in 
the  Palace. 

Enter  Kino  John,  crowned;  Pembroke,  Salis- 
bury, and  other  Lords.     The  King  tdket  hii      ! 
State. 

K.  John.  Here  once  again  we  sit,  once  again 
crowned ; 
And  looked  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 

Pern.  This  once  again,  but  that  your  highness 
pleased. 
Was  once  superfluous :  you  were  crowned  before, 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  plucked  off; 
The  faiths  of  men  ne'er  stained  with  revolt; 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land, 
With  any  longed-for  change,  or  better  state.  | 

Sal.  Therefore,  to  be  possessed  with  double      : 
pomp. 
To  guard  a  title  that  was  rich  before, 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily. 
To  throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet, 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish,       | 
Is  wasteful  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Pern.  Butthatyourroyal pleasure mustbedone, 

This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told ; 
And,  in  the  last  repeating,  troublesome. 
Being  urg6d  at  a  time  unseasonable. 

Sal.  In  this,  the  antique  and  well-noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  much  disfigured : 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about; 
Startles  and  frights  consideration ; 
Makes  sound  opinion  sick,  and  truth  suspected, 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashioned  robe. 
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Pern.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than 

well, 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  covetousness : 
Aod,  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse : 
As  patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach, 
Discredit  more,  in  hiding  of  the  fault. 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patched. 

Sal  To  this  effect,  before  you  were  new  crowned, 
We  breathed  our  counsel :  but  it  pleased  your 

highness 
To  overbear  it :  and  we  are  all  well  pleased ; 
Since  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would 
Doth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will. 
K,  John,  Some  reasons  of  this  double  coronar 

tion 
I  have  possessed  you  with,  and  think  ihem  strong ; 
And  more,  more  strong  (when  lesser  is  my  fear), 
I  flhaU  endue  you  with :  meantime,  but  ask 
What  you  would  have  reformed  that  is  not  well ; 
And  well  shall  you  perceive  how  willingly 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 
Ptm.  Then  I  (as  one  that  am  the  ton^ie  of 

these^ 
To  soond  the  piirposes  of  all  their  hearts), 
Both  for  myself  and  them  (but,  chief  of  all. 
Your  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  them 
Bend  their  beat  studies),  heartily  request 
The  enfranchisement  of  Arthur ;  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
To  break  into  this  dangerous  argument, — 
If  what  in  rest  you  have  in  right  you  hold. 
Why,  then,  your  fears  (which,  as  they  say,  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong)  should  move  you  to  mew  up 
Your  tender  kinsman,  and  to  choke  his  days 
With  barbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
The  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise  ? — 
That  the  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
To  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit 
'That  you  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty ; 
Which  for  our  goods  we  do  no  further  ask 
Than  whereupon  our  weal,  on  you  depending. 
Counts  it  your  weal  he  have  his  liberty. 
K.  JokiL  Let  it  be  so :  I  do  commit  his  youth 

Enter  Hubert. 
To  your  direction. — Hubert,  what  news  with  you? 

Pern,  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody 
deed: 
Re  shewed  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine. 
The  image  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Lives  m  his  eye ;  that  close  aspect  of  his 
I)oe8  shew  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  breast; 
And  I  do  fearfully  believe  'tis  done, 
What  we  so  feared  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

^>  The  colour  of  the  King  doth  come  and  go. 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience, 


Like  heralds  'twixt  two  dreadful  battles  set: 
His  passion  is  so  ripe  it  needs  must  break. 

Pern,  And  when  it  breaks,  I  fear  will  issue 
thence 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  deatli. 

K,  John.  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong 
hand.— 
Qood  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living. 
The  suit  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead : 
He  tells  us,  Arthur  is  deceased  to-night 

Sal.  Indeed  we  feared  his  sickness  was  past 
cure. 

Pern,  Indeed  we  heard  how  near  his  death  he 
was. 
Before  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick. 
This  must  be  answered  either  here  or  hence. 

K.  John.  Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows 
on  me? 
Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny? 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life? 

Sal.  It  is  apparent  foul-play ;  and 't  is  shame 
That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game :  and  so  farewell. 

Pern. .  Stay  yet.  Lord  Salisbury :  I  '11  go  with 
thee, 
And  find  the  inheritance  of  this  poor  child, 
His  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  grave. 
That  blood  which  owed  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle, 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold.    Bad  world  the  while ! 
This  must  not  be  thus  borne  :  this  will  break  out 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long,  I  doubt 

{^Exeunt  Lords. 

K.  John.  They  bum  in  indignation :  I  repent 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  in  blood ; 
No  certain  life  achieved  by  others'  death. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

A  fearful  eye  thou  hast    Where  is  that  blood 
That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  cheeks  ? 
So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm : 
Pour  down  thy  weather  :—How  goes  all  in  France? 

Mess.  From  France  to  England. — Never  such 
a  power, 
For  any  foreign  preparation, 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land ! 
The  copy  of  your  speed  is  learned  by  them : 
For  when  you  should  be  told  they  do  prepare. 
The  tidings  come  that  they  are  all  arrived. 

K.  John.  O,  where  hath  our  intelligence  been 
drunk: 
Where  hath  it  slept?  Where  is  my  mother's  care. 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
And  she  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mess..  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  stopped  with  dust :  the  first  of  April  died 
Your  noble  mother.     And  as  I  hear,  my  lord, 
The  lady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died 
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Three  days  before :  but  this  from  ntniour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard :  if  true  or  false  I  know  not 
K»  /oAn.  Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  occasion ! 

0  make  a  league  with  me  till  I  have  pleased 
My  discontented  peers! — What!  moUier  deadt 
How  wildly  then  walks  my  estate  in  France  I— 
Under  whose  conduct  came  those  powers  of  France 
That  thou  for  truth  giv'st  out  are  landed  heref 

i#tfsf.  Under  the  Dauphin. 

Enter  the  Bastard  and  Pbtkr  of  Pomfret. 

K,  John.  Thou  hast  made  me  giddy 

With  these  ill  tidings.-^Now,  what  says  the  world 
To  your  proceedings?    Do  not  seek  to  stuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  fisr  it  is  full. 

B<ut,  But  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worst. 
Then  let  the  worst,  unheard,  fidl  on  your  head. 

K,  John.  Bear  with  me,  cousin ;   for  I  was 
amaxed 
Under  the  tide :  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood,  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 

Bait.  How  I  have  sped  among  the  clergymen 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express. 
But,  as  I  travelled  hither  through  the  land, 

1  find  the  people  strangely  fantasied ; 
Possessed  with  rumours,  ftill  of  idle  dreams; 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear  : 
And  here 's  a  prophet,  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whoin  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels ; 

To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harsh-sounding  rhymes, 
That  ere  the  next  Ascension-day,  at  noon, 
Your  highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown. 

K.  John,  Thou  idle  dreamer,  wherefore  didst 
thou  so  ? 

Peter.  Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall 
out  so. 

K,  John.  Hubert,  away  with  him ;  imprison  him: 
And  on  that  day,  at  noon,  whereon  he  says 
I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hanged. 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  retnm. 
For  I  must  use  thee. — O  my  gentle  cousin, 

lExU  Hubert  with  Pbtrr. 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  abroad  who  are  arrived  ? 

Bait,  The  French,  my  lord;  men's  moutlis 
axe  full  of  it: 
Besides,  I  met  Lord  Bigot  and  Lord  Salisbury 
(With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire). 
And  others  more,  gomg  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  who,  they  say,  is  killed  to-night 
On  your  suggestion. 

K.  John,  Gentle  kinsman,  go. 

And  thrust  thyself  into  their  companies. 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again : 
Bring  them  before  me. 

Bait.  I  will  seek  them  out 


K.  John,  Nay,  but  make  haste :    the  better 
foot  before.— 
O,  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies, 
When  adverse  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion  !•— 
Be  Mercury ;  set  feathers  to  thy  heels ; 
And  fly  like  thought  from  tiiem  to  me  again. 

Bait,  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  ne 
speed.  [£dn/. 

K,  John,  Spoke  Eke  a  spriteful  noUe  gentle- 
man.— 
Qo  after  him ;  for  he  perhaps  shall  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers : 
And  be  thou  he. 

Men,  With  allmy  heart,  my  liege.  [Eacit. 

K,  John.  My  mother  deadl 

Re-enter  Hubert. 

Hwb.  My  lord,  they  say  five  moons  were  seen 
to-night: 
Four  fix^d ;  and  the  fifth  did  whiri  about 
The  other  four,  in  wond'rous  motion. 

K,  John,  Five  moons  1 

Hub.  Old  men  and  beldams  in  the  streets 

Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously. 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths : 
And  when  they  talk  of  him  they  shake  their  beads. 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear; 
And  he  that  speaks  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist; 
Whilst  he  that  hears  makes  fearful  action. 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling 

eyes, 
I  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron  did  on  the  anvil  cool. 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news ; 
Who^  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand. 
Standing  on  slippers  (which  his  nimble  hasto 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet), 
Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French 
That  were  embatt^led  and  ranked  ia  Kent : 
Another  lean  unwashed  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

K,  John.  Why  seek'st  thou  to  possess  me  with 
these  fears? 
Why  urgest  thou  so  oft  young  Arthur's  death  f 
Thy  hand  hath  murdered  him :  1  had  a  mighty 


To  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill  him. 

Hub,  Had  none,  my  lord  I    Why,  did  you  not 
provoke  me  7 

JT.  John.  It  is  the  curse  of  kings  to  be  attended 
By  slaves  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  within  the  bloody  house  of  life; 
And  on  the  winking  of  authority 
To  understand  a  law :  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  mijesty,  when  perchance  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advised  respect 
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Huh,  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I 

did. 
K.  John,  O,  when  the  last  account  'twixt  hea- 
ven and  earth 
Is  to  be  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witness  against  us  to  damnation ! — 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds 
Makes  deeds  ill  done ! — Hadst  not  thou  been  by, 
A  fellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  marked, 
Quoted  and  signed  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, 
This  murder  had  not  come  into  my  mind : 
But  taking  note  of  thy  abhorred  aspect, 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  vilhmy, 
Apt,  liable,  to  be  employed  in  danger, 
I  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death : 
And  thouy  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 
Made  it  no  conscience  to  destroy  a  prince. 
Hub,  My  lord,— 
K,  John,  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  or 

made  a  pause, 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed ; 
Or  turned  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face. 
As  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  wordsi 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break 

off; 
And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in 

me. 
But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs, 
And  didst  in  signs  again  parley  with  sin : 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent, 
And  consequently  thy  rude  hand  to  act 
The  deed  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to 

name. 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more  I 
My  nobles  leave  me ;  and  my  state  is  braved, 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers. 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land, 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 
Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  conscience  and  my  cousin's  death. 
Hub,  Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies ; 
1 11  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive.    This  hand  of  mine 
Is  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand, 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood : 
"Within  this  bosom  never  entered  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderous  thought : 
And  you  have  slandered  nature  in  my  form ; 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly, 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.  John,  Doth  Arthur  live?    O  haste  thee  to 

the  peers ; 
flirow  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage, 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience ! 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature:  for  my  rage  was  blind. 


And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 

0  answer  not,  but  to  my  closet  bring 
The  angry  lords,  with  sil  expedient  haste. 

1  c6njure  thee  but  slowly :  run  more  fast.  \Extunt, 


ScBNE  III.— 7%e  9ame.    Before  the  Cattle, 

Enter  Arthur  on  the  walU, 

Arth,  The  wall  is  high ;  and  yet  will  I  leap  down. 
Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not ! 
There 's  few  or  none  do  know  me :  if  they  did. 
This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disguised  me 

quite. 
I  am  afraid ;  and  yet  I  '11  venture  it 
If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I  '11  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away : 
As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay. 

ILeape  down, 
O  me !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones. — 
Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my 

bones !  [Diei, 

Enter  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 

StU.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  Saint  Edmund's- 
bury. 
It  is  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 
This  gentle  offer  of  the  perilous  time. 

Ptfm.Who  brought  that  letter  from  the  cardinal  ? 

S(U,  The  Count  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  France : 
Whose  private  with  me,  of  the  Dauphin's  love, 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import 

Big,  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him,  then. 

Sal.  Or  rather,  then  set  forward :  for 't  will  be 
Two  long  days*  journey,  lords,  or  ere  we  meet 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Batt.  Once  more  to-day  well  met,  distempered 
lords. 
The  King,  by  me,  requests  your  presence  straight 
Sal,  The  King  hath  dispossessed  himself  of  us : 
We  will  not  line  his  thin  bestain^d  cloak 
With  our  pure  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it  walks. 
Return  and  tell  him  so :  we  know  the  worst 
Bast,  Whate'er  you  think,  good  words  I  think 

were  best 
Sal.  Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason 

now. 
Batt.  But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  grief: 
Therefore  't  were  reason  you  had  manners  now. 
Pern.  Sir,  sir,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 
Bait,  'T  is  true :  to  hurt  his  master  ,*  no  man  else. 
Sal,  This  is  the  prison.  What  is  he  lies  here ! 
[Seeing  Arthur. 
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P^ni.  O  death,  made  proud  witb  pure  and 
princely  beauty ! 
The  earth  hath  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 
Sal,  Murder,   as   hating  what  himtelf  hath 
done, 
Doth  lay  it  open,  to  urge  on  revenge. 
Big»  Or,  when  he  doomed  this  beauty  to  a 
grave, 
Found  it  too  precious-princely  for  a  grave. 
Sal,  Sir  Richard,  what  think  you  ?  Have  you 
beheld. 
Or  have  you  read  or  beard,  or  could  you  think. 
Or  do  you  almost  think,  although  you  see, 
That  you  do  see?    Could  thought,  without  this 

object. 
Form  such  another? — ^This  is  the  very  top. 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest. 
Of  murder's  arms :  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame, 
The  wildest  savagery,  the  vilest  stroke. 
That  ever  wall-eyed  wrath  or  staring  rage 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse ! 

Pern.  All  murders  past  do  stand  excused  in 
this: 


And  this,  so  sole  and  so  unmatchable, 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity, 
To  the  yet-unbegotten  sin  of  times; 
And  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 
Exampled  by  this  heinous  spectacle ! 

Bait,  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  workf 
The  graceless  action  of  a  heavy  hand, — 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Sal,  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand?— 
We  had  a  kind  of  light  what  would  ensue. 
It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand; 
The  practice  and  the  purpose  of  the  King : 
From  whose  obedience  I  forbid  my  soul. 
Kneeling  before  this  ruin  of  sweet  life. 
And  breatliing  to  his  breathless  excellence 
The  incense  of  a  vow,  a  holy  vow, 
Never  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Never  to  be  infected  with  delight. 
Nor  conversant  with  ease  and  idleness, 
Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  hand. 
By  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge. 

Bia    I  ^**'  ^^'^  religiously  confirm  thy  woidi 
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Enter  Hubert. 

ITmb,  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking  you. 
Arthur  doth  lire :  the  King  hath  sent  for  you. 

SaL  O,  he  is  hold,  and  blushes  not  at  death. — 
Ayaunt,  thou  hateful  villain,  get  thee  gone  I 

Hub.  I  am  no  villain. 

SaL  Must  I  rob  the  law?   ^Drawing  hi$  tword. 

Bast.  Your  sword  is  bright,  sir :  put  it  up  again. 

Sal.  Not  till  I  sheath  it  in  a  murderer's  skin. 

JIub.  Stand  back,  Lord  Salisbury ;  stand  back, 
I  say: 
By  heaven,  I  think  my  sword  *8  as  sharp  as  yours. 
I  would  not  have  you,  lord,  forget  yourself, 
Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence ; 
Lest  I,  by  marking  of  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatness,  and  nobility. 

Big.  Out,  dunghill !  dar*st  thou  brave  a  noble- 
man? 

Hub.  Not  for  my  life :  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emperor. 

SaL  Thon  art  a  murderer. 

Htib.  Do  not  prove  me  so: 

Yet  I  am  none.  Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false, 
Not  truly  speaks :  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies. 

Pern.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Bast.  Keep  the  peace,  I  say. 

SaL  Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  you,  Falconbridge. 

BoiL  Thou  wert better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury: 
If  thou  hut  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot, 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
1  H  strike  thee  dead !  Put  up  thy  sword  betime; 
Or  1 11  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron, 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell. 

Biff,  What  wilt  thou  do,  renowned  Falcon- 
bridge? 
Second  a  villain  and  a  murderer? 

Hub.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

^ff.  Who  killed  this  prince  ? 

Hub.  T  is  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  well. 
I  honoured  him ;  I  loved  him ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out,  for  his  sweet  life's  loss. 

SaL  Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes. 
For  viUany  is  not  wiUiout  such  rheum ; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency. — 
Away,  with  me,  all  yon  whose  souls  abhor 
The  uncleanly  savours  of  a  slaughter-house : 
For  I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Big.  Away  toward  Bury,  to  the  Dauphin  there ! 

Pern.  There,  teU  the  King,  he  may  inquire  us 
out  lExeuni  Lords. 


Bait,  Here  *s  a  good  world ! — Knew  you  of  this 
fair  work  ? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if 'thou  didst  this  deed  of  death, 
Art  thou  damned,  Hubert 

Hub.  Do  but  hear  me.  Sir. 

Bait.  Ha!  Til  tell  thee  what : 
Thou  art  damned  as  black — ^nay,  nothing  is  so 

black: 
Thou  art  more  deep  damned  than  Prince  Lucifer. 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  thou  shalt  be,  if  thou  didst  kill  this  child. 

Hub.  Upon  my  soul, — 

Bast.  If  thou  didst  but  consent 

To  this  most  cruel  act,  do  but  despair. 
And,  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee :  a  rush  will  be 
A  beam  to  hang  thee  on :  or,  wouldst  thou  drown 

thyself. 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon. 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up  I — 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Hub.  If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought, 
Be  guilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath 
Which  was  imbounded  in  this  beauteous  day. 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me  I 
I  left  him  well. 

Bast,  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms. — 

I  am  amaied,  methinks,  and  lose  my  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world. — 
How  easy  dost  thou  take  all  England  up ! 
From  forth  this  morsel  of  dead  royalty. 
The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  this  realm 
Is  fled  to  heaven ;  and  England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scramble,  and  to  part  by  th*  teeth 
The  unowed  interest  of  proud-swelling  state. 
Now,  for  the  bare-picked  bone  of  majesty. 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest. 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace. 
Now  powers  from  home,  and  discontents  at  home. 
Meet  in  one  line ;  and  vast  confusion  waits 
(As  doth  a  raven  on  a  sick-fallen  beast) 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 
Now  happy  he  whose  cloak  and  cincture  can 
Hold  out  this  tempest — Bear  away  that  child. 
And  follow  me  with  speed :  I  'U  to  the  King. 
A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand, 
And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land. 

lExeunt. 
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Scene  I. — Northampton.  A  Room  m  the  Palace, 

Enter  Kino  John,  Pandulph  wUh  the  crowns 
and  Attendants. 

K.  John,  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 

Pond,  Take  again     [^Okmg  Jobm  ihi  croum. 
From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  £he  pope, 
Your  sovereign  greatness  and  authority. 

K,  John.  Now  keep  your  holy  word :  go  meet 
the  French ; 
And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power 
To  stop  their  marches  Yore  we  are  inflamed. 
Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt ; 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience ; 
Swearing  allegiance  and  the  love  of  soul 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 
This  inundation  of  mistempered  humour 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified. 
Then  pause  not;  for  the  present  time  's  so  sick 
That  present  medicine  must  be  ministered. 
Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 

Pond.  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  tliii  tempest 
up, 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope : 
But,  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertite. 
My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war, 
And  make  fair  weather  in  your  blustering  land. 
On  this  Ascension-day,  remember  well, 
Upon  your  oath  of  service  to  the  pope. 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms. 

[Exit 

K»John.  Is  this  Ascension-day  7   Did  not  the 
prophet 
Say  that,  before  Ascension-day  at  noon. 
My  crown  I  should  give  off?    Even  so  I  have : 
I  did  suppose  it  should  be  on  constraint ; 
But,  heaven  be  thanked,  it  is  but  voluntary. 


Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast,  All  Kent  ha^  yielded;  nothing  there 
holds  out 
But  Dover  castle :  London  hath  received. 
Like  a  kind  host,  the  Dai^hin  and  his  powers : 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy : 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.  John,  Would  not  my  lords  return  tome  again 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  t 

Bast,  They  found  him  dead,  and  cast  into  the 
streets: 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life 
By  some  damned  hand  was  robbed  and  ta'en 
away. 

JT.  John.  That  villain  Hubert  told  me  be  did 
live. 

Batt.  So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  he  knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop ;  why  look  you  tad  ? 
Be  great  in  act  as  you  have  been  in  thowight : 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear  and  sad  distrust 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye. 
Be  stirring  as  the  time ;  be  fire  with  fire ; 
Threaten  Ae  threatener,  and  out&ce  the  brew 
Of  bragging  horror :  so  shall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great, 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 
Away ;  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war, 
When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field : 
Shew  boldness  and  aspiring  confidence. 
What,  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den, 
And  fright  him  there,  and  make  him  tremble 

there  ? 
O  let  it  not  be  said  I^Forage  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  doors, 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  comes  so  nigh* 
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JT.  John.  The  leg&te  of  the  pope  hath  heen 
with  me, 
And  I  hare  made  a  hi4[>py  peace  with  him; 
And  he  hath  promiied  to  dismisa  the  powers 
Led  hj  the  Dauphin. 

Bast,  O  inglorious  league  I 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land, 
Send  fair-play  orders,  and  make  compromise, 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce, 
To  arms  invasive  7    Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cockered  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields. 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil, 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread, 
And  find  no  check  t — Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms : 
Perchance  the  cardinal  cannot  make  your  peace ; 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence. 

K,  John,  Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  pre- 
sent time. 

Batt.    Away  then,  with  good  courage :  yet  I 
know 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe.  IJSaewii, 


Scene  II.— ^  Plain  near  St  Eteand's-bury. 

Emler,  in  armSf  Lewis,  Salisbury,  Mblun,  Pem- 
broke, BiooT,  and  Soldiers. 

Lew,  My  lord  Melun,  lee  this  be  copied  ont, 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance : 
Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again : 
That,  having  our  fair  (Hrder  written  down. 
Both  they  and  we,  perusing  o'er  these  notes, 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament. 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

SaL  Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  broken. 
And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 
A  voluntary  zeal  and  unurged  faith 
To  your  proceedings;  yet  believe  me,  prince, 
I  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  contemned  revolt, 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound 
By  making  many.    O  it  grieves  my  soul 
Ihat  I  must  draw  this  metal  firom  my  side 
To  be  a  widow-maker ;— O  and  there 
Where  honourable  rescue  and  defence 
Cries  out  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury ! 
But  such  is  the  infection  of  the  time. 
That,  for  the  health  and  physic  of  our  right, 
We  cannot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 
Of  stem  injustice  and  confused  wnmg. — 
And  is 't  not  pity,  O  my  griev6d  friends, 
Thai  we,  the  sons  and  chfldren  of  this  isle, 
Were  bom  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this? 
Wherein  we  step  after  a  stranger  march 
Upon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  fill  up 
Her  enemies'  ranks  (I  must  withdraw  and  weep 


Jpon  the  spot  of  this  enforoed  cause). 

To  grace  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote. 

And  foUow  unacquainted  colours  here ! 

What,  here?— O  nation,  that  thou  couldst  re* 

movel 
That  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth  diee  about. 
Would  bear  thee  firom  the  knowledge  of  thyself. 
And  grapple  thee  unto  a  Pagan  shore ; 
Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 
And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbourly  I 

Lew.  A  noble  temper  dost  thou  shew  in  this; 
And  great  affections,  wrestling  in  thy  hoaom. 
Do  make  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
O  what  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought, 
Between  compulsion  and  a  brave  respect ! 
Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks. 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears^ 
Being  an  ordinary  inundation : 
But  this  effiuuon  of  such  manly  drops. 
This  shower  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul. 
Startles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaaed 
Than  had  I  seen  the  vaulty  top  of  heaven 
Figured  quite  o'er  with  burning  meteors. 
Lift  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salisbury, 
And  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  this  storm : 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes 
That  never  saw  the  giant  world  enraged; 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts, 
Full  warm  of  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 
Come,  come :  for  thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand  asdeep 
Into  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity 
As  Lewis  himsel£ — So,  nobles,  shall  you  all 
That  knit  your  sinews  to  the  strragth  of  mine. 

Enter  Pandulfb,  attended. 

And  even  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake : — 
Look  where  the  holy  legate  comes  iq>ace. 
To  give  us  warrant  firom  the  hand  of  heaven, 
And  on  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right. 
With  holy  breath. 

Pand,  Hail,  noble  prince  of  France ! 

The  next  is  this : — King  John  hath  reconciled 
Himself  to  Rome :  his  spirit  is  come  in, 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church. 
The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome. 
Therefore  thy  threatening  colours  now  wind  up, 
And  tame  the  savage  spirit  of  wHd  war ; 
That,  like  a  lion,  fostered  up  at  hand, 
It  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace, 
And  be  no  fiirther  harmfid  than  in  show. 

Lew.  Your  grace  shall  pardon  me ;  I  will  not 
back: 
I  am  too  high-bora  to  be  propertied. 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control. 
Or  useful  serving-man  and  instrument, 
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To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. 
Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wars 
Between  this  ch&stised  kingdom  and  myself, 
And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  fire : 
And  now  't  is  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 
With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it 
You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right, 
Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land, 
Yea,  thrust  this  enterprize  into  my  heart : 
And  come  you  now  to  tell  me  John  hath  made 
His  peace  with  Rome  ?  What  is  that  peace  to  me  2 
I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed, 
'After  young  Arthiur,  claim  this  land  for  mine : 
And,  now  it  is  half-conquered,  must  I  back 
Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with 

Rome? 
Am  I  Rome's  slave  ?    What  penny  hath  Rome 

borne. 
What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent. 
To  underprop  this  action  ?    Is 't  not  I 
That  undergo  this  charge  ?    Who  else  but  I, 
And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable. 
Sweat  in  this  business  and  maintain  this  war? 
Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out 
"  Vive  le  roy !"  as  I  have  banked  their  towns? 
Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game. 
To  win  this  easy  match,  played  for  a  crown : 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set  ? 
No,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said. 

Pand.  You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this  work. 

Lew,  Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war, 
And  culled  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world. 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death. 

[Trumpet  sounds. 
What  lusty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  us? 

Enter  the  Bastard,  attended. 

Bast,  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world, 
Let  me  have  audience :  I  am  sent  to  speak. — 
My  holy  lord  of  Milan,  from  the  King 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him : 
And  as  you  answer  I  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  imto  my  tongue. 

Pan.  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-opposite. 
And  will  not  temporise  with  my  entreaties : 
He  flatly  says  he  '11  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bast.  By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breathed, 
The  youth  says  well! — Now  hear  our  English 

king: 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepared ;  and  reason  too  he  should. 
This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach, 
This  harnessed  masque  and  unadvised  revel. 


This  unhiured  sauciness  and  boyish  troops, 
The  King  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepared 
To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms, 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 
That  hand  which  had  the  strength,  even  at  your 

door. 
To  cudgel  you  and  make  you  take  the  hatch; 
To  dive,  like  buckets,  In  concealed  wells ; 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks; 
To  lie,  like  pawns,  locked   up  in  chests  and 

trunks; 
To  hug  with  swine ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 
In  vaults  and  prisons ;  and  to  thrill  and  shake 
Even  at  the  crying  of  your  nation's  crow. 
Thinking  his  voice  an  arm6d  Englishman : — 
Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here, 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement? 
No : — know  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms ; 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery  towers, 
To  souse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest.— 
And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts. 
You  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  shame : 
For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-visaged  maids, 
Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums : 
Their  thimbles  into  arm^d  gauntlets  change, 
Their  neelds  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearts 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

Lew.  There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  face 
in  peace: 
We  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us.    Fare  thee  well : 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler. 

Pand,  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Bast.  No,  I  will  speak. 

Lew.  We  wUl  attend  to  neither. — 

Strike  up  the  drums ;  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  interest  and  our  being  here. 

Bast.  Indeed  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will 
cry  out ; 
And  so  shall  you,  being  beaten.     Do  but  start 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum. 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  braced 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine: 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall 
As  loud  as  thine  rattle  the  welkin's  ear, 
And  mock  the  deep-mouthed  thunder:  for  at 

hand 
(Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here. 
Whom  he  hath  used  rather  for  sport  than  need) 
Is  warlike  John ;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribbed  death,  whose  ofiioe  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 

Lew.  Strike  up  our  drums,  to  find  this  danger 
out 

Bast,  And  thou  shalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do  not 
doubt  lExeuHt. 
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Scire  llL-^The  same.    A  Field  vf  Battle. 

AhroMU.  Enter  Kino  Johh  a$id  HuBBKt* 

K.  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  us  ?  O,  tell 

me,  Hubert 
/fv^.  Badly,  I  fear.  How  fares  your  majesty? 
K.  John.  This  fever  that  hath  troubled  me  so 
long 
Lies  heavy  on  me :  O  my  heart  is  dck ! 

Enter  a  Meaenger. 

Men.  My  lord,  your  valiant  kinsman,  Fal* 
conbridge. 
Desires  your  majesty  to  leave  the  field, 
And  send  him  word  by  me  which  way  you  go. 

K.  John.  Tell  him,  toward  Swinsteaid,  to  the 
abbey  there. 

Mete.  Be  of  good  comfort ;  for  the  great  supply 
That  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here. 
Are  wrecked  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin's  sands. 
Tlus  news  was  brought  to  Richard  but  even  now. 
Ihe  French  fight  coldly,  and  retire  themselves. 

K.  John.  Ah  me  I  this  tyrant  fever  bums  me  up, 
And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news.— 
Set  on  toward  Swinstead :  to  my  litter  straight; 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  I  am  faint. 

{Exeunt. 


ScBHsIV. — Theeame.  Another  pari  €f  the  Field. 

Enter  Salisbury,  Pembroke,  Bioot,  and  others, 

SaL  I  did  not  think  the  King  so  stored  with 

firiends. 
Pern.  Up  once  again ;  put  spirit  in  the  French : 
If  they  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too. 

SaL  That  misbegotten  devil,  Falconbridge, 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day* 
Pees.  They  aay  King  Jt^m,  sore  sickt  hath  left 
the  field. 

Enier  Meluh  wounded^  and  led  by  Soldiers. 

Mel.  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here. 

SaL  When  we  were  happy  we  had  other  names. 

Pern.  It  ia  the  Count  Melun. 

Sal.  Wounded  to  death. 

MeL  Fly,  noble  English  i  you  are  bought  and 
sold: 
Unthread  the  rude  eye  of  rebellion^ 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith, 
Seek  out  King  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet : 
For,  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day, 
He  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take, 
By  catting  oiF  yonr  heads.    Thus  hath  he  sworn) 
And  I  with  him,  and  many  more  with  me, 
Dpon  the  altar  at  Saint  EdmundVbory : 


Even  on  that  altar  where  we  swore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 
StU.  May  this  be  possible?  may  this  be  truef 
MeL  Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my 
view; 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life, 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire  ? 
What  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  deceive, 
Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit  ? 
Why  should  I  then  be  fake,  since  it  is  true 
That  I  must  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  truth? 
I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day, 
He  is  forsworn  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  yonra 
Behold  another  day  break  in  tha  east: 
But  even  this  night,*^whos6  Uaok  contagious 

breath 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day*weaned  sun,*^ 
Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  shall  expire , 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery. 
Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives, 
If  Lewis  by  your  assistance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  King : 
The  love  of  him, — and  this  respect  besides, 
For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman,-^ 
Awakes  my  consdenoe  to  confess  all  this. 
In  lieu  whereof^  I  pray  you  bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field ; 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
In  peace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  aoul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  desires. 

Sal.  We  do  believe  thee : — and  beshrew  my  soul 
But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form 
Of  this  most  fair  occasion,  by  the  which 
We  will  untread  the  steps  of  damned  flight ; 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course. 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  overlooked, 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience. 
Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  King  John. — 
My  arm  shall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  hence ; 
For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Right  in  thine  eye.— Away,  my  fiienda!— new 

flight: 
And  happy  newness,  that  intends  old  right! 

lExeunt,  leading  off  Mulvw 


ScEM  E  v.— The  same.     The  French  Camp. 

Enter  Lewis  and  his  Train. 

Lew.   The  sun  of  heaven,  methought,  was 
loath  to  set; 
But  stayed,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush, 
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When  the  English  measured  backward  their  own 

ground. 
In  faint  retire.    O,  bravely  came  we  ofi^ 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot, 
After  such  bloody  toil,  we  bid  good  night ; 
And  wound  our  tattered  colours  clearly  up, 
Last  in  the  field,  and  almost  lords  of  it ' 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mest.  Where  is  my  prince,  the  Dauphin  ? 
Lew,  Here. — ^What  news  ? 

Meu,  The  Count  Melun  is  slain:  the  English 
lords, 
By  his  persuasion,  are  again  fall'n  off: 
And  your  supply,  which  you  have  wished  so  long. 
Are  cast  away  and  sunk  on  Goodwin  sands. 
Lew,  Ah,  foul  shrewd  news! — ^Beshrew  thy 
very  heart  I 
I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night 
As  this  hath  made  me. — ^Who  was  he  that  said 
King  John  did  fly  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers? 
Meu.  Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 
.  Lew.  Well :  keep  good  quarter  and  good  care 
to-night 
The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow.  lExeunt. 


Scene  VI. — Anopenpiace,  in  the  neighbourhood 
</ Swinstead  Abbey. 

Enter  the  Bastard  and  Hubert,  meeting. 

ITtf^.  Who's  there?  Speak,  hoi  speak  quickly, 
or  I  shoot 

Bast.  A  friend.— What  art  thou  X 

Hub,  Of  the  part  of  England. 

Baet.  Whither  dost  thou  go? 

Hub.  What 's  that  to  thee?    Why  may  I  not 
demand 
Of  thine  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine? 

Baet,  Hubert,  I  think. 

Hvh,  Tliou  hast  a  perfect  thought 

I  will,  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe 
Thou  art  myfriend,thatknow*stmytongue  so  well. 
Who  art  thou? 

Bait,  Who  thou  wilt:  an  if  thou  please, 

Thou  mayst  befriend  me  so  much  as  to  think 
I  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Hub,  Unkind  remembrance!  thou  and  eyeless 
night 
Have  done  me  shame. — ^Bnve  soldier,  pardon  me 
That  any  accent  breaking  from  thy  tongue 
Should  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 

Baet,  Come,  come:  sans  compliment,  what 
news  abroad? 


Hvb,  Why,  here  walk  I,  in  the  black  brow  of  nighL 
To  find  you  out 

BoMt,  Brief,  then;  and  what  s  thenewsf 

Hub,  O  my  sweet  sir,  news  fitting  to  the  night : 
Black,  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible. 

Baet.  Shew  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  news : 
I  am  no  woman ;  I  '11  not  swoon  at  it 

Hub.  The  King,  I  fear,  is  poisoned  by  a  monk. 
I  left  him  almost  speechless,  and  broke  oat 
To  acquaint  you  with  this  evil ;  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  yon  to  the  sudden  time 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this. 

Batt.  How  did  he  take  it  ?  who  did  taste  to  him  ? 

Hub.  A  monkt  I  tell  you :  a  resolved  villain. 
Whose  bowels  suddenly  burst  out   The  King 
Yet  speaks,  and  peradventure  may  recover. 

Baet.  Who  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majesty  ? 

Hub,  Why,  know  you  not?    The  lords  are  all 
come  back, 
And  brought  Prince  Henry  in  their  company : 
At  whose  request  the  King  hath  pardoned  them. 
And  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 

Baet,    Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty 
heaven, 
And  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power ! — 
I  '11  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  nighty 
Passing  these  flats,  are  taken  by  the  tide ; 
These  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them: 
Myself,  well-mounted,  hardly  have  escaped. 
Away,  before  :  conduct  me  to  the  King : 
I  doubt  he  wiH  be  dead  or  ere  I  come.  [E»€emU 


SceneVII.— 7^0reAar<io/Swinstead  Abbey. 

Enter  Prince  Hemrt,  Salisbury,  and  Bioor. 

P.  Hen.  It  is  too  late :  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touched  corruptibly ;  and  his  pure  brain 
(Which  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling- 
house) 
Doth,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretel  the  ending  of  mortally. 

Enter  Pembroke. 

Pern.  His  highness  yet  doth  speak ;  and  holds 
belief 
That,  being  brought- into  the  open  air, 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  hinu 
P.  Hen,  Let  him  be  brought  into  die  dchaid 
here.— 
Doth  he  still  rage  ?  [Beat  Bioor. 

Pern,  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him :  even  now  he  sung. 
P.  Hen.  O  vanity  of  sickness !  fierce  extrema^ 
j   In  their  continuance,  will  not  feel  themselves. 
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Death,  baviag  preyed  upon  the  outward  parts, 
Leaves  them  insensible :  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies ; 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold, 
Confound  themselveSk — 'Tis  strange  that  death 

should  sing  1— 
I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  fiunt  swan, 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death, 
And  firom  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 


SaL  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince :  for  you  are  bom 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

Re-enter  Biqot  and  Attendants,  who  bring  tit 
Kino  John  m  a  chair, 

K,  John.  Ay,  marry,  now  my  soul  hath  elbow 
room  I 
It  would  not  out  at  windows  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom, 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust : 


I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment ;  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up. 

/^.  Hen,  How  fares  your  majesty? 

K»  John,  Poisoned :  ill  fare ! — dead,  forsook, 
cast  off! 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come. 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw : 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 
Through  my  burned  bosom :  nor  entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips, 
And  comfort  me  with  cold.— I  do  not  ask  you  much : 
I  heg  cold  comfort :  and  you  are  so  strait 


And  so  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that? 

P.  Hen,  O,  that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my  tean» 
That  might  relieve  you! 

K,  John.  The  salt  in  them  is  hot — 

Within  me  is  a  hell :  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confined  to  tyrannise 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 

Enter  the  Bastard. 

Baet,  O,  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  your  majesty  I 
K,  John,  O  cousin,  thou  art  come  to  set  mine 
eye: 
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The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  cracked  and  burned, 
And  all  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  should  sail 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  hy. 
Which  holds  hut  till  thy  news  be  uttered ; 
And  then  all  this  tliou  seest  is  but  a  dod, 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty. 

Bast.  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward ; 
Where  Heaven  he  knows  how  we  shall  answer  him : 
For,  in  a  night,  the  best  part  of  my  power. 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove. 
Were  in  the  washes,  all  unwarily, 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood. 

IThe  Kino  diet. 

Sal.  You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead 
an  ear. 
My  liege,  my  lord ! — But  now  a  king ;  now  thus ! 

P.  Hen,  Even  so  must  I  run  on,  and  even  so 
stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay, 
When  this  was  now  a  king,  and  now  is  day  I 

Bast,  Art  thou  gone  so  ?  I  do  but  stay  behind 
To  do  the  office  for  thee  of  revenge ; 
And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven, 
As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still. — 
Now,  now,  you  stars  that  move  in  your  right 

spheres. 
Where  be  your  powers?  Shew  now  your  mended 

faiths ; 
And  instantly  return  with  me  mpSstf 
To  push  destruction  and  perpetual  shame 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land. 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be  Bought : 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

Sal,  It  seems  you  know  not  then  so  mudi  as  wo : 
The  Cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  reat, 
Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  DauphiBy 
And  brings  from  him  such  offers  of  our  peace 


As  we  with  honour  and  respect  may  take ; 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast,  He  will  the  rather  do  it  when  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence. 

Sal.  Nay,  it  ia  in  a  manner  done  already : 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  despatched 
To  the  searside,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 
To  the  di^KMing  of  the  cardinal : 
With  whom  yourself,  myself  and  other  lords, 
If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 
To  c6nsummate  this  business  happily. 

Bast,  Let  it  be  so. — And  you,  my  noble  prince, 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spared, 
Shall  wait  upon  your  father's  funeral. 

P,  Hen.  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  in- 
terred: 
For  so  he  willed  it. 

Bast,  Thither  shall  it,  then. 

And  happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on 
The  lineal  state  and  glory  of  the  land: 
To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  knee, 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  services 
And  true  subjection  everlastingly. 

Sal,  And  the  like  tender  of  our  love  we  make, 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  a  kind  soul  that  would  give 
you  thanks. 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it  but  with  tears. 

Bast,  O,  let  .us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe, 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs.— 
This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall. 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these  her  princes  are  come  home  again. 
Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  shall  shock  them.     Nought  shall  make 

us  rue. 
If  EngUuid  to  itself  do  rest  but  true.     L^'**'^ 


t     ^  1  ..t" — 

X4a^  (r-i ' 
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PKIUS(>N»  KKPKB8BNTBD. 


XnO  SnSEABD  TBB  SBOOND. 

EDMUND  OF  UMOLKI,  Duk*  of  T«ik,  \ »^  ^.  „ 

JOHN  OF  0AX7KT.  Dnkt  of  Luoeiter,     )  ^'****  ^  ^  *"•* 
HSNRT,  nncBMd  BounoaBou*  Dake  of  HesvibrA,  8o«  t* 

JoHii  ov  Gaviit  ;  alterwards  Xing  Henry  IT. 
DUKB  OP  AUMERUS,  6oo  to  Um  Dvu  or  Yomx. 
MOWBEAT,  Dnko  of  Nodblk. 
DUKE  OF  SUBftBY. 
XARL  OF  8ALI8BUST. 
BARL  BBBXELEY. 
BAKIi  OF  NOBTBUMBBRLAND. 
HBKBT  PBBCT,  hit  8o^ 
IX)&D  B088. 
LOKD  WIIXOUOHBY. 
liOBD  VXTSWATBB. 
BISHOP  OP  CABLISLE. 


ABBOT  OF  WBSniZNBTBR. 

Lom  Mantel,  ud  iMother  Lord. 

BU8HT,   \ 

BAOOT,    (  Oaataiw  to  KiM«  BieiAB* 

O&BEN,  j 

8IR  PIBRCB  OF  BXTON. 

BIB  8TEPUEN  KCBOOP. 

Cai>UlB  of  a  Band  of  WelchmcB. 

QUBBN  to  Kino  Biosabd. 
DUCRB88  OF  OLOaTBK. 
DU0HB88  OF  TOBK. 
lAdy  astandiag  on  tka  Quaair. 

Lords,  Hatolda,  OOoan,  SoMlara,  Two  Oaxdaacia, 
MeMflOfttr,  Qroomj  and  other  Attendanta. 


-S<?:»=155P^^«^^>^ 


ACT  8. 


Scene  I. — London.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Kino  Richard,  attended;  John  of  Gaont 
and  other  Nobles  with  him, 

K.  Hich.  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honoured 
Lancaster, 
Hast  thou,  according  to  thy  oath  and  hand, 
Brought  hither  Henry  Hereford  thy  hold  son  ; 
Here  to  maVe  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal, 


Which  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear, 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  f 
Oaunt.  I  have,  my  liege. 
K.  Rich.  Tell  me,  moreover,  hast  thou  sounded 
him. 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice; 
Or  worthily,  as  a  good  subject  should, 
^On  some  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  t 
Oaunt.  As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that 
argument, 
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On  some  apparent  danger  seen  in  him, 
Aimed  at  your  highness ;  no  inveterate  malice. 
K,  Rich.  Then  callthem  to  our  presence:  face 
to  face, 
And  frowning  brow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 
The  accuser  and  the  accused  freely  speak : — 

[Exeunt  some  Attendants. 
High-stomached  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire ; 
In  rage  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 

He-enter  Attendants,  tvUh  Bolimobrokb  and 
Norfolk. 

BaUng.  Many  years  of  happy  days  befal 
My  gracious  sovereign,  my  most  loving  liege ! 

Nor.  Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness; 
Until  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap, 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown ! 

K,  Eieh,  We  thank  you  both :  yet  one  but 
flatters  us. 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come ; 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason. — 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray? 

BoUng.  First,  (Heaven  be  the  record  to  my 
speech !) 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love, 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince, 
And  free  from  other  misbegotten  hate, 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  princely  presence. — 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee ; 
And  mark  my  greeting  well :  for  what  I  speak 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth, 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven  : — 
Tliou  art  a  traitor  and  a  miscreant ; 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live ; 
Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky. 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat ; 
And  wish  (so  please  my  sovereign),  ere  I  move, 
What  my  tongue  speaks  my  right-drawn  sword 
may  prove. 

Nor.  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my 
zeal: 
T  is  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war. 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues, 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twain : 
The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  cooled  for  this. 
Tet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast, 
As  to  be  hushed,  and  nought  at  all  to  say. 
First,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness  curbs  me 
From  giving  reins  and  spurs  to  my  free  speech, 
Which  else  would  post  until  it  had  returned 
These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  his  throat 
Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty. 
And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 
I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him ; 


Call  him  a  slanderous  coward  and  a  villain : 
Which  to  maintain,  I  would  allow  him  odds, 
And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  arfoot 
Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 
Or  any  other  ground  inhabitable. 
Where  ever  Englishman  dare  set  his  foot 
Meantime,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty, — 
By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie. 

BoUng,  Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw 
my  g«ge, 
Disclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  a  king ; 
And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty, 
Which  fear,  not  reverence,  makes  thee  to  except 
If  guilty  dread  hath  left  thee  so  much  strength 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  stoop : 
By  that,  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else, 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm, 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse  derise. 

Nor.  I  take  it  up :  and  by  that  sword  I  swear 
Which  gently  laid  my  knighthood  on  my  shoulder, 
I  '11  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree. 
Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial : 
And  when  I  mount,  alive  may  I  not  light 
If  I  be  traitor  or  unjustly  fight ! 

K.  Rich.  What  doth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mow- 
bray's charge  ? 
It  must  be  great  that  can  inherit  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

B(^g.  Look,  what  I  speak  my  life  shall  proTe 

it  true ; — 
That  Mowbray  hath  received  eight  thousand 

nobles. 
In  name  of  lendings  for  your  highness'  soldien: 
The  which  he  hath  detained  for  lewd  employments, 
Like  a  false  traitor  and  injurious  villain. 
Besides  I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove 
(Or  here  or  elsewhere,  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  ever  was  surveyed  by  English  eye), 
That  all  the  treasons  for  these  eighteen  yean 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land. 
Fetch  from  false  Mowbray  theur  first  head  and 

spring. 
Further  I  say  (and  further  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life  to  make  all  this  good), 
That  he  did  plot  the  Duke  of  Gloster's  death  ; 
Suggest  his  soon-believing  adversaries ; 
And  consequently,  like  a  traitor  coward, 
Sluiced  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of 

blood: 
Which  blood,  like  sacrifidng  Abel's,  erias, 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  flf  «he  earth, 
To  me  for  justice  and  rough  chastisement : 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  descent. 
This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent 
K.  Rieh.  How  high  a   pitch   his  resolution 

soars  !— 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  sayst  thou  to  thisf 
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Nor.  O,  let  mf  mvereign  turn  away  hU  face, 
And  bid  his  ean  a  little  while  be  deaf, 
Till  I  have  told  thia  slander  <^  his  blood 
How  God  and  good  men  hate  so  Imil  a  liar. 

JT*  Bkh,  Mowbray,  impartiat  are  our  eyes  and 
ears: 
Were  be  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir 
(As  he  18  bot  my  father's  brotiier's  son), 
Now  by  my  seeptre's  awe  I  make  a  tow 
Sneh  neighlMHir  nearness  to  ottr  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialise 
The  imstooping  irmnees  of  my  i^right  soiri. 
He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray ;  so  art  thou: 
Free  speech,  and  fearless,  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nor,  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart, 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  liest ! 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais, 
Disbursed  I  duly  to  his  highness'  soldiers: 
The  other  part  reserved  i  by  consent; 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt, 
Upon  remainder  of  a  dear  acconnt 
Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen. 
Now  swallow  down  that  lie.^For  Qloster's  death, 
I  slew  him  not ;  but  to  my  own  disgrace, 
N^lected  my  sworn  duty  in  that  case.— • 
For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancaster, 
The  honourable  father  to  m^  foe, 
Once  did  I  lay  in  ambush  for  your  life ; 
A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul : 
Bat  ere  I  last  received  the  sacrament 
I  did  confess  it,  and  exactly  begged 
Your  grace's  pardon ;  and  I  hope  I  had  it 
This  is  my  fault.    As  for  the  rest  appealed. 
It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 
A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor : 
Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend; 
And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot, 
To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 
Even  in  the  best  blood  chambered  in  his  bosom. 
In  haate  whereof,  mostlieartily  I  pray 
Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 

JT.  Bkh,  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  ruled 
by  ma: 
Let 's  purge  this  eholer  without  letting  blood : 
This  we  preseribei  though  no  j^ysician: 
Deep  malu?e  makes  too  deep  incision. 
Forget,  foigive;  eondude,  and  be  agreed : 
Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  time  to  bleed. — 
Good  unde,  let  this  end  where  it  begun: 
We  'tt  cairn  the  Dake  of  Norfiolk ;  you  your  soil 

Gamtm  To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my 
age:— 
Throw  down,  my  son,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  gage. 

JT.  jRidL  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 
-^     GawBL  When,  Harry;  when? 

Obedience  bids  I  shoukl  not  hid  again. 


K.  Rich,  Norfoflc,  throw  down;  we  bid}  Ihere 
is  Bo  boot 

Nor*  Myself  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at  thy  foot : 
My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  my  shame : 
The  one  my  duty  owes ;  but  my  fair  name 
(Despite  of  death,  that  lives  upon  my  gvave) 
To  dark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  have. 
I  am  disgraced,  impeached,  and  baffled  here ; 
Pierced  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venomed  spear : 
The  which  no  balm  can  cure  but  his  heart-blood 
Which  breathed  this  poison. 

K,  Bich,  Rage  must  be  withstood : 

Give  me  his  gage: — lions  make  leopards  tame. 

Nor,  Yea,  but  not  change  their  spots :  take 
but  my  shame. 
And  I  resign  my  gage.     My  dear  dear  lord. 
The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  a£ford, 
Is  spodess  reputation :  that  away. 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay. 
A  jewel  in  a  ten-times-barred-up  chest 
Is  a  bold  i^irit  in  a  loyal  breast 
Mina  honour  la  my  life;  both  grow  in  one : 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  Lb  done. 
Then»  dear  my  liege,  mina  honour  let  me  Iry : 
In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 

K,  Bieh.  Cousin,  throw  detwn  your  gage :  do 
you  begin. 

BoGnff.  O  God  defend  mj  soul  from  such  foul  sin  I 
Shan  I  seem  crestfalkn  in  my  father's  sight; 
Or  with  pela  beggsr-lecr  impeach  my  height 
Before  this  antdared  daalard  ?    Ere  my  tongue 
ShaD  wefiwd  mine  honoor  with  such  feeble  wrong, 
Or  sound  so  base  a  parle,  my  teeth  shall  tear 
The  slavish  motive  of  recanting  fear. 
And  spit  it  bleeding,  in  his  high  disgrace. 
Where  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mowbray's 
face.  lExU  Gaunt. 

K.  Mich,  We  were  not  bom  to  sue,  but  to 
command : 
Which  since  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends. 
Be  ready,  as  your  Uvw  shall  anawor  it, 
At  Coventry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day: 
There  shall  your  swords  and  lanoes  arbitrate 
The  swelling  difference  of  your  settled  hate. 
Since  we  cannot  atone  you,  you  shall  see 
Justice  design  the  victor's  chivalry.-— 
Lord  Marshal,  command  our  officer  at  anus 
Be  ready  to  direct  these  home  ■alarms.  [Exempt, 


ScsNB  Ih^Tho  some.     J  Boom  m  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster's  Poiaee. 

Enter  Gaunt  and  Duchess  of  Gloster* 

GoMnt.  AlasI  the  part  I  had  in  Gloster's  blood 
Doth  more  solicit  me  than  your  exclaims^ 
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To  stir  against  the  Initchers  of  his  life. 
But  since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands 
Which  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct, 
Put  we  our  quarrel  to  the  will  of  Heaven ; 
Who,  when  He  sees  the  hours  ripe  on  earth. 
Win  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

i>ttcA.Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur? 
Hath  love  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire? 
Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one. 
Were  as  seven  phials  of  his  sacred  blood. 
Or  seven  fair  branches  springing  from  one  root: 
Some  of  those  seven^  are  dried  by  nature's  course, 


Some  of  those  branches  by  the  destinies  cut: 
But  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  myOloster,— 
One  phial  full  of  Edward's  sacred  blood. 
One  flourishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, — 
Is  cracked,  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt: 
Is  hacked  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  iJl  faded, 
By  envy's  hand,  and  murder's  Uoody  axe. 
Ah,  Gaunt!  hisUood  was  thine :  thatbed,thatwomb, 
That  mettle^  that  self-mould,  that  fashioned  thee, 
Made  him  a  man :  and  though  ihou  liv'st  and 

breath'st, 
Yet  art  thou  skin  in  him :  thou  doat  consent 


In  some  large  measure  to  thy  father's  death, 
In  that  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die, 
Who  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
Call  it  not  patience,  Gaunt;  it  is  despair. 
In  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughtered, 
Thou  shew'st  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life ; 
Teaching  stem  murder  how  to  butcher  thee. 
That  which  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience, 
Is  pale  cold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
What  shall  I  say  ? — to  safeguard  thine  own  life, 
The  best  way  is  to  'venge  niy  Gloster's  death. 
Oama.  Heaven's  is  the  quarrel «  for  Heaven's 
substitute, 
His  deputy  anointed  in  His  sight, 
Hath  caused  his  death :  the  which,  if  wrongfully, 
Let  Heaven  revenge ;  for  I  may  never  lift 
An  angry  arm  against  His  minister. 


DmcA.  Where  then,  alas  f  may  I  complain  myself  ? 

Gaunt.  To  Heaven,  the  widow's  champion  aiid 
defence. 

Duch,  Why  then,  I  will.  Farewell,  old  Gaunt: 
Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight:— 
O,  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  apcar, 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast! 
Or,  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career. 
Be  Mowbray's  sins  so  heavy  in  bis  bosom 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courser's  baclc, 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford ! — 
Farewell,  old  Gaunt :  thy  sometime  brother's  wife 
With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life. 

Gaunt.  Sister,  farewell:  I  must  to  Coventry: 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee  as  go  with  me! 
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Dmdu  Tet  one  word  more : — ^grief  boundeth 
where  it  falls, 
Not  with  the  empty  hoUownets,  but  weight : 
I  take  my  leave  before  I  have  b^un ; 
For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done : — 
Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 
Lo,  this  is  all  :^nay,  yet  depart  not  so: 
Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go : 
I  shall  remember  more.    Bid  him— O,  what?— 
With  all  good  speed  at  Flashy  visit  me. 
Alack,  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see 
Bat  empty  lodgings  and  unfiimiihed  walls, 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  stones? 
And  what  hear  there  for  welcome  but  my  groans  f 
Therefore  commend  me :  let  him  not  come  there, 
To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  everywhere. 
Desdate,  desolate,  will  I  hence  and  die: 
The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye. 

[Exewilt. 


ScBNS  III. — Gosford  Oreen,  near  Coventry. 
IM9  9ei  cnUf  and  a  Tkron;  Heralds,  ^c. 
aiiendmg. 

Enter  the  Lord  Marshal  and  Aumbrlb. 

Mar.  My  lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford 

armed? 
jfum.  Yea,  at  all  points;  and  longs  to  enter  in. 
Mar.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightfiilly  and 
bold. 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet 
^Mfli.  Why,  then,  the  champions  are  prepared, 
and  stay 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 

FUmriek  of  trumpeii.  Enter  Kino  Richard, 
who  takee  hie  eeai  an  the  throne;  Gaunt  and 
eevend  Noblemen,  who  take  their  plaeee.  A 
trumpet  ie  eounded^  and  anewered  by  another 
trumpet  within.  Then  enter  Norfolk  tn  ar^ 
mour,  preceded  hy  a  Herald. 

jr.  Bkk.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms : 
Ask  him  hii  name;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
Mar,  In  God's  name  and  the  King's,  say  who 
thou  art, 
And  why  thou  com'st  thus  knightly  clad  in  arms : 
Against  what  man  thou  com'st,  and  what  thy 

quarrel. 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood  and  thy  oath : 
And  so  defend  thee  Heaven  and  thy  valour ! 
Nor.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of 
Norfolk: 
Wlio  hither  come,  engagM  by  my  oath, 


(Which  Heaven  defend  a  knight  should  violate!) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth, 
To  God,  my  king,  and  my  succeeding  issue, 
Against  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  that  appeals  me; 
And  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  this  mine  arm. 
To  prove  him,  in  defending  of  myself, 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  Heaven! 

^He  takes  Ai»  teat. 

Thmpet  eounde.  Enter  Bolinobroke  m  armour ; 
preceded  by  a  Herald. 

K,  Bieh,  Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms 
Both  who  he  is  and  why  he  cometh  hither, 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war : 
And  formally,  according  to  our  law. 
Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar,  What  is  thy  name;  and  wherefore  com'st 
thou  hither, 
Before  King  Richard,  in  his  royal  lists  ? 
Against  whom  com^st  thou;  and  what's  thy 

quarrel? 
Speak  like  a  true  knight,  so  defend  thee  Heaven  I 

BoHmg,   Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and 
Derby, 
Am  I :  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms. 
To  prove,  by  Heaven 'sgrace  and  my  body's  valour, 
m  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he 's  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous. 
To  God  of  heaven.  King  Richard,  and  to  me : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  Heaven! 

Mar.  On  pain  of  death,  no  person  be  so  bold 
Or  daring-hardy  as  to  touch  the  lists. 
Except  the  marshal  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 

BoUng.  Lord  Marshal,  let  me  kiss  my  sove- 
reign's hand. 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty : 
For  Mowbray  and  myself  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage : 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave 
And  loving  f&rewell  of  our  several  friends. 

Mar.  The  appeUant  in  all  duty  greets  your 
highness. 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand  and  take  his  leave. 

K.  Rieh.  We  will  descend  and  fold  him  in  our 
arms. — 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  right 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight ! 
Farewell,  my  blood :  which  if  it  to-day  thou  shed, 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

Baling.  O,  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gored  with  Mowbray's  spear: 
As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight — 
My  loving  lord  [7b  Lord  Marshal],  I  take  my 
leave  of  you  r 
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Of  you,  my  noble  cousin,  Lord  Aumerle:— - 
Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death ; 
But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath.^- 
Lo,  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet 
The  daintiest  last,  to  make  the  end  moat  sweet; 
O  thou,  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood,— 

[7V>  Gaunt. 
Whose  youthftd  spirit,  in  me  regenerate. 
Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head, — 
Add  proof  unto  mme  armour  with  thy  prayers; 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point. 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbray's  waxen  coat, 
And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lusty  'haviour  of  his  son. 

Gaunt  Heaven  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee 

prosperous ! 
Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution ; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled. 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy. 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood :  be  valiant  and  live. 
BoUng,  Mine  innocency,  and  Saint  George  to 

thrive !  [He  takes  hit  eeat. 

Nor.  [rinng^  However  Heaven  or  fortune 

cast  my  lot, 
There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  King  Richard's  throne, 
A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman. 
Never  did  captive  with  a  freer  heart 
Cast  off  his  chains  of  bondage,  and  embrace 
His  golden  uncontrolled  enfranchisement, 
More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 
This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary. — 
Most  mighty  liege,  and  my  companion  peers, 
Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  hi^py  years : 
As  gentle  and  as  jocund  as  to  jest, 
Go  I  to  fight:  truth  hath  a  quiet  breast 

JT.  Bich,  Farewell,  my  lord:  securely  I  espy 
Virtue  with  valour  couch6d  in  thine  eye.— 
Order  the  trial,  marshal,  and  begin. 

The  King  and  the  Lords  return  to  their  eeatt. 
Mar,  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Receive  thy  lance;  and  God  defend  the  right! 
BoUng,  [rinng].  Strong  as  a  tower  in  liope,  I 

cry  "Amen." 
Mar,  Go  bear  this  lance  [To  an  Officer]  to 

Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
let  Her,  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and 
Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  sovereign,  and  himself, 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 
To  prove  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray, 
A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him ; 
And  dares  him  to  set  forward  to  the  fight 
2nd  Her.  Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk, 


On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 
Both  to  defend  himself  and  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  sovereign,  and  to  him,  disfeyal: 
Courageously  and  with  a  free  desire, 
Attending  Imt  th«  signal  to  begin. 
Mar,  Sound,  trumpets;  and  set  forward,  com- 
batants.— [A  charge  swnded. 
Stay !  the  King  hath  thrown  his  warder  down. 
K.  Rich.  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmeii  and 

their  spears. 
And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  agam:~ 
Withdraw  with  us : — and  let  the  trumpets  sound 
While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  decree.— 

[A  kng  fiowruk. 
Draw  near,  [Tathe  Combatants. 

And  list  what,  with  our  council,  we  have  done:-« 
For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be  soiled 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered; 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civil  wounds,  ploughed  up  with  neighbours' 

swords ; 
And  for  we  think  the  eagle-wingid  pride 
Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts, 
With  rival-hating  envy,  set  you  on 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep 
(Which  BO  roused  up  with  boisterous  untnned 

drums 
With  harsh  resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray, 
And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms, 
Might  from  our  quiet  c6nfines  fright  &ir  peace, 
And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  kindred's  blood);— 
Therefore  we  banish  you  our  territories. 
You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  death. 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enriched  oar  fieldf 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions. 
But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment 
Bdling,  Your  will  be  done.    This  must  my 

comfort  be,— 
That  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on  me ; 
And  those  his  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent, 
Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  banishment 
K.  Bieh.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier 

doom. 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce: 
The  fly-slow  hours  ahall  not  determinate 
The  dateless  limit  of  thy  dear  exile  :-^ 
The  hopeless  word  of  '*  never  to  return" 
Breathe  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 
Nor,   A  heavy  sentence,  my  most  sovereigD 

liege. 
And  all  unlocked  for  from  your  highness'  moutli ! 
A  dearer  merit — not  so  deep  a  meam 
As  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air — 
Have  I  deserved  at  your  highness'  hand. 
The  language  I  have  learned  these  forty  years, 
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My  native  Engluby  now  I  must  forego: 
And  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  mo  no  more 
Than  an  unstring^d  viol  or  a  haip ; 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  eased  up. 
Or,  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
That  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 
Within  my  month  you  have  engaokd  my  tongue, 
Doubly  porteoHised  with  my  teeth  and  lips: 
And  duU,  unfeeling,  harren  ignorance^ 
la  made  my  Jailor  to  attend  on  me. 
I  am  too  old  to  iawn  upon  a  nurse, 
Too  far  in  years  to  he  a  pupil  now: 
What  is  thy  sentence,  then,  but  speechless  death, 
Which  rohe  my  tongue  from  breathing  native 
I  breath? 

K.  Bieh.  It  boots  thee  not  to  be  compassionate: 
After  our  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 
Nor,  Then  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's 
light. 
To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night ! 

K.  Mich.  Return  i^;ain,  and  take  an  oath  with 
thee. 
Lay  on  our  royal  sword  your  banished  hands : 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  you  owe  to  heaven 
(Our  part  therein  we  bsdiish  with  yourselves) 
To  keep  the  oath  that  we  administer:— 
You  never  shall  (so  help  you  truth  and  heaven  1) 
Embrace  each  other's  love  in  banishment; 
Nor  never  look  upon  each  other's  &ce ; 
Nor  never  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 
This  lowering  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate; 
Nor  never  by  advii^d  purpose  meet, 
To  plot,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill, 
'Gainst  us,  our  state,  our  snfajeots,  or  our  land. 
Bolmg.  I  swear. 
Nor.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 
BoHitg.  Norfolk,  so  far  as  to  mine  enemy : — 
By  this  time,  had  the  King  permitted  us, 
One  of  our  souls  had  wandered  in  the  air, 
Banished  this  frail  septilchre  of  our  flesh. 
As  now  our  flesh  is  banished  from  this  land:-— 
Confess  thy  treasons  ere  thou  fly  the  realm : 
Since  thou  hast  for  to  go,  bear  not  along 
The  dogging  burden  of  a  guilty  soul. 
Nor.  No,  Bolingbroke :  if  ever  I  were  traitor, 
'       My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life, 
I       And  I  from  heaven  banished  as  from  hence ! 
I       But  what  thou  art,  heaven,  thou,  and  I  do  know ; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  King  shall  rue.-* 
Farewell,  my  liege. — Now  no  way  can  I  stray : 
Save  back  to  England,  all  the  world 's  my  way. 

\ExU. 
K,  lUeh.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine 
eyes 
I  see  thy  grieved  heart :  thy  sad  aspect 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banished  years 


Plucked  four  away.— Six  froaen  winters  spent. 
Return  [2'o  BoLiNOBao&a]  with  welcome  home 
from  banishment. 

BoUng,  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word  1 
Four  lagging  winters,  and  four  wanton  springs, 
End  in  a  word :  such  is  the  breath  of  kings ! 

Qauut,  I  thank  my  liege,  that,  in  regard  of  me, 
He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exUe: 
But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby: 
For  ere  the  six  years  that  he  hath  to  spend 
Can  change  their  moons  and  bring  their  times 

about. 
My  oil-dried  lamp  and  timo*bewasted  light 
Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night : 
My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done, 
•\nd  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 

iST.  Rich.  Why,  unde,  thou  hast  many,  years 
to  live. 

GaunL  But  not  a  minute.  King,  that  thou 
canst  give. 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow. 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow : 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  frirrow  me  with  age, 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage : 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  deatli ; 
But  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

JT.  jRicA.  Thy  son  is  banished  upon  good  advice, 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party-verdict  gave : 
Why  at  our  justice  seem'st  thou,  then,  to  lour? 

GaynL  Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  digestion 
sour. 
You  urged  me  as  a  judge ;  hut  I  had  rather 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father. 
O,  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child. 
To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild: 
A  partial  slander  sought  I  to  avoid, 
And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroyed. 
Alas !  I  looked  when  some  of  you  should  say 
I  was  too  strict,  to  make  mine  own  away : 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue. 
Against  my  will,  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 

JT.  Bieh.  Cousin,  forewell: — and.  uncle,  bid 
him  so: 
Six  years  we  banish  him,  and  he  shall  go. 

[Flovarulu    Exeunt  Kino  Rich  a  an  and  Train. 

Aum*  Cousin,  farewell:  what  presence  must 
not  know 
(From  where  you  do  remain)  let  paper  shew. 

Mar,  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I :  for  I  will  ride 
As  far  as  land  will  let  me,  by  yoiur  side. 

Oaimi.  O,  to  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy 
words, 
That  thou  return 'st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends  ? 

Baling.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you, 
When  the  tongue's  office  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  the  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart 

Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  timd. 
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Baling,  Joy  abtent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time. 

GaiMi^  What  is  six  wioieis?  they  are  quickly  gone. 

Bolmg.  To  men  in  joy;  but  grief  makes  one 
hour  ten. 

Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel  that  thou  tak'st  for  plea- 
sure. 

BcUng,  yij  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall  it  so ; 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

GawU,  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. 

BoUng.  Nay,  rather  every  tedious  stride  I  make 
Will  but  remember  me  what  a  deal  of  world 
I  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  passages ;  and  in  the  end, 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief? 

Oaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity. 
Think  not  the  King  did  banish  thee ; 
But  thou  the  King.    Woe  doth  the  heavier  sit 
Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 
Go,  say  I  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour ; 
And  not  the  King  exiled  thee :  or  suppose 
Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air, 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime. 
Look,  what  thy  soid  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou  com  'st 
Suppose  the  singing  birds  musicians ; 
The  grass  whereon  thou  tread'st  the  presence 

strewed ; 
The  flowers,  fair  ladies ;  and  thy  steps  no  more 
Than  a  delightful  measure  or  a  dance : 
For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it  and  sets  it  light 

BoUng.  O,  who  can  hold  a  fire- in  his  hand 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus : 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast: 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? 
O,  no !  the  apprehension  of  the  good 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse : 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 
Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 

Gaunt.  Come,  come,  my  son ;  I  '11  bring  thee 
on  thy  way : 
Had  I  thy  youth  and  cause,  I  would  not  stay. 

Baling.  Then,   England's  ground^  farewell; 
sweet  soil»  adieu: 
My  mother  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet ! 
When'w  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can,— 
Though  banished,  yet  a  true-bom  Englishman* 

lEneunt. 


ScBNB  lY. — The  tame.    A  Boom  fn  the  Knro's 
Palaee. 

Enter  Kino  RicHAan,  Bagot,  and  Grben  : 
AuMERLE  following. 

K.  Rich,  We  did  observe. — Cousin  Aumerle, 
How  far  brought  you  high  Hereford  on  his  way? 

Jum.  1  brought  high  Hereford,  if  yoa  call 
him  so. 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him. 

JT.  Bieh.  And  say  what  store  of  parting  tean 
were  shedf 

Aum.  'Faith,  none  by  me :  except  the  north- 
east wind, 
Which  then  blew  bitteriy  against  our  &ces, 
Awaked  the  sleeping  rheum;  and  so,  by  chsnce, 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 

JT.  Bieh,   What  said  our  cousin  when  yoo 
parted  with  him  ? 

Aum,  "Farewell:" 
And,  for  my  heart  disdained  that  my  tongue 
Should  so  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me  craft 
To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief 
That  words  seemed  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave. 
Marry,  would  the  word  farewell  have  lengthened 

hours, 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment, 
He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells : 
But  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  from  me. 

K.  Bieh,  He  is  our  cousin,  cousin;  but  'til 
doubt, 
When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banishment, 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
Ourself,  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observed  his  courtship  to  the  common  people: 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts. 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy : 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves; 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles, 
And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune, 
As  't  were  to  banish  their  affects  with  him. 
Off  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oyster-wench: 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid  God  speed  him  well, 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee. 
With  "  Thanks,    my  countrymen,   my  loving 

friends :" 
As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his. 
And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

Green.  Well,  he  is  gone ;  and  with  him  go 
these  thoughts. 
Now  for  the  rebels  which  stand  out  in  Ireland: 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  li«ge, 
Ere  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means 
For  their  advantage  and  your  highness'  loss. 

JT.  Rich,  We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this  uar. 
And,  for  our  coffers  (with  too  great  a  eoort 
And  liberal  largess)  are  grown  somewhat  %b^ 
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We  Kn  enforced  to  fiurm  our  royal  realm : 
The  reTenne  whereof  shall  furnish  us 
For  our  afiairs  in  hand.     If  that  come  short, 
Our  sahetitutes  at  home  shall  have  hlank  charters ; 
Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  are  rich, 
They  shall  suVserihe  them  for  large  sums  of  gold, 
And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants: 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently. 

Enter  Bvsbt. 
Bushy,  what  news? 


Buthtf,  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grierous  sick,  my  lord : 
Suddenly  taken;  and  hath  sent  poet-haste 
To  entreat  your  majesty  to  visit  him. 

K.Bich,  Where  lies  he? 

Buthy.  At  Ely  House. 

K,Bieh,  Now  put  it,  heaven,  in  his  ph3r8ieian's  mind 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately  I 
The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars.— 
Come,  gentlemen,  let 's  all  go  visit  him : 
Pray  God  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late ! 

[E9€mU. 


I    /til  ?  D 
TiJ  iluilj  ^ 


ScEWE  I. — ^London.     A  Room  m  Ely  House. 

Gauiit  oita  coiieA;  the  Dukb  op  York  €md 
others  ettmdmg  hy  him, 

Gtttmt.  Will  the  King  come,  that  I  may  hreathe 
my  last 
In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth  ? 
York.  Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with 
your  hreath ; 
For  an  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 

Gaunt.  O,  hut  they  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention  Uke  deep  harmony : 
Where  words  are  scarce  they  are  seldom  spent 

in  vain; 
For  they  hreathe  truth  that  hreathe  their  words 

in  pain. 
He  tfiat  no  more  must  say  is  listened  more 
Ulan  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught 
to  glose : 
More  are  men's  ends  marked  than  their  lives  before : 

The  setting  sun  and  music  at  the  close. 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last; 
Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long  past 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  hear. 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 


York»  No ;  it  is  stopped  with  other  flattering 

sounds, — 
As  praises  of  his  state.    Then  there  are  found 
Lascivious  metres,  to  whose  venom  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen  : 
Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy  ; 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
Limps  after,  in  hase  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity 
(So  it  he  new,  there 's  no  respect  how  vile) 
That  is  not  quickly  buzzed  into  his  ears  ? 
Then  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard, 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard. 
Direct  not  him  whose  way  himself  will  choose : 
Tis  breath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wilt 

thou  lose. 
Gaunt,  Methlnks  I  am  a  prophet  new  inspired ; 
And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretel  of  him : — 
His  rash  fierce  blaze  of  riot  cannot  last; 
For  violent  fires  soon  bum  out  themselves : 
Small  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  short; 
He  tires  betimes  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes : 
With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder: 
Light  vanity,  insatiate  cormorant. 
Consuming  means,  soon  preys  upon  itself.— 
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This  royal  throne  of  kings ,  this  soeptered  isle, 
This  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Mars, 
This  other  Eden,  demi*paradise; 
This  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself 
Against  infection  and  the  hand  of  war ; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world; 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea 
(Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  as  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Against  the  envy  of  less  happier  lands); 
This  blessed  plot,  this  earth,  this  reahn,  this  Eng- 
land, 
This  nurse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings, 
Feared  by  their  breed  and  famous  by  their  birth. 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home 
(For  Christian  service  and  true  chivalry) 
As  is  the  sepulchre,  in  stubborn  Jewry, 
Of  the  world's  ransom,  blessed  Mary's  son : 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear  dear  land. 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world, 
Is  now  leased  out  (I  die  pronouncing  it) 
Like  to  a  tenement  or  pelting  farm : 
England,  bound  in  with  the  triumphant  sea, 
Whose  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame. 
With  inky  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  boads : 
That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others. 
Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself:-* 
O,  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life, 
How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death  I 

Enter  Kino  Richard  and  Queen  ;  Aumerle, 
Bushy,    Green,    Bagot,    Ross,   and  Wil- 

LOUOHBT. 

York.  The  King  is  come :  deal  mildly  with  his 

youth ; 

For  young  hot  col  ts,  being  raged,  do  rage  the  more. 

Queen.  How  fares  our  noble  uncle,  Lancaster? 

K.  Rich.  What  comfort,  man  ?  How  is 't  with 

ag^d  Gaunt? 
Gaunt.  O,  how  that  name  befits  my  composi- 
tion! 
Old  Gaunt,  indeed !  and  gaunt  in  being  old. 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast : 
And  who  abstains  from  meat  that  is  not  gaunt? 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watched : 
Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  gaunt 
The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon 
Is  my  strict  fast :  I  mean  my  children's  looks : 
And,  therein  fasting,  hast  thou  made  me  gaunt. 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave, 
Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones. 
K.  Bieh.  Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their 

names? 
Gaunt.  No :  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself, 
.Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
I  mock  my  name,  great  Eling,  to  flatter  thee. 


K.  BieL  Should  dying  men  flatter  with  those 
that  live! 

Gaunt  No,  no :  menliving  flatter  those  that  die. 

JT.  Bieh.  Thou,  now  a  dying,  sayst  thou  flat- 
ter'st  me. 

Gaunt.  Oh  no:  thoudieet,  though  I  thesicker  be. 

K.  BkA,  I  am  in  health ;  I  breathe,  and  see 
thee  ill. 

Gaunt.  Now,  He  that  made  me  knows  I  see 
thee  ill: 
111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill 
Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  thy  land, 
Wherein  thou  liest  in  reputation  sick: 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art, 
Committ'st  thy  anointed  body  to  the  cure 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  wounded  thee. 
A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  ihy  crown, 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head : 
And  yet,  incag^d  in  so  small  a  verge, 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 
O  had  thy  grandsire,  with  a  prophet's  eye, 
Seen  how  bis  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons, 
From  forth  ihy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy 

shame; 
Depoehif  thee  before  thou  wert  possessed, 
Which  art  possessed  now  to  depose  thyself. 
Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world. 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease : 
But  for  diy  world  enjoying  but  this  land. 
Is  it  not  more  than  shame  to  shame  it  so  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now,  not  King: 
Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  law; 
And  thou — 

K.  Bich.        — A  lunatic,  lean-witted  fool, 
Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 
Dar'st  with  thy  froxen  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheek ;  chasing  the  royal  blood, 
With  fury,  firom  his  native  residence. 
Now  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty, 
Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  son, 
Tliis  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  m  thy  head 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverend  shoul- 
ders. 

Gaunt.  O,  spare  me  not,  my  brother  Edward's 
son. 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  son: 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican. 
Hast  thou  tapped  out  and  drunkenly  caroused. 
My  brother  Gloster,  plain  well-meaning  soul, 
( Whom  fair  befal  in  heaven  'mongst  happy  souls !) 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good 
That  thou  respect'st  not  spilling  Edward's  blood. 
Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have : 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age, 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long-withered  flower. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  thee. 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be.— 
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Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave : 
Love  they  to  live  that  love  and  honour  have. 

[^Exit,  home  out  by  hii  Attendants. 
K.  Rich.  And  let  them  die  that  age  and  sul- 
lens  have : 
For  both  hast  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave. 
York.  I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  impute  his 
words 
To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him : 
He  loves  yon,  on  my  Hfe,  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry  Duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 
K.  JKcA.  Right ;  you  say  true : — as  Hereford's 
love,  so  his : 
As  theirs,  so  mine :  and  all  b?  as  it  is. 

EnUr  NORTHUMBBKLAVD. 

North,  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him 

to  your  majesty. 
^.  lUeh.  What  says  he  ? 
North  Kay,  nothing:  all  is  said. 


His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument : 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 

York,  Be  York  the  next  that  must  be  bank- 
rupt so ! 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 

K.  Rich.  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so 
doth  he : 
His  time  is  spent ;  our  pilgrimage  must  be. 
So  much  for  that — Now  for  our  Irish  wars : 
We  must  supplant  those  rough  nig-headed  kerns. 
Which  live  like  venom  where  no  venom  else 
But  only  they  hath  privilege  to  live. 
And,  for  these  great  affairs  do  ask  some  charge, 
Towards  our  assistance  we  do  seize  to  us 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues  and  moveables 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possessed. 

York,  How  long  shall  I  be  patient  ?  Ah,  how 
long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  sufi^  wrong  f 
Not  Gloster's  death,  nor  Hereford's  banishment^ 
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Not  Gaunt's  rebukes,  nor  England's  private 

wrongs, 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrace, 
Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek, 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face.— 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons, 
Of  whom  thy  father,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  first : 
In  war  was  never  lion  raged  more  fierce, 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mUd, 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  face  thou  hast ;  for  even  so  looked  he 
Accomplished  with  the  numb^  of  thy  hours : 
But  when  he  frowned,  it  was  against  the  French, 
And  not  against  his  friends :  his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  spent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won : 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred's  blood, 
fiut  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
O  Bichard !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grie( 
Or  else  he  never  would  compare  between. 

K,  Bieh,  Why,  uncle,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

York.  O  my  lieg». 

Pardon  me,  if  you  please :  if  not,  I  (pleased 
Not  to  be  pardoned)  am  content  withal. 
Seek  you  to  seize  and  gripe  into  your  hands 
The  royalties  and  rights  of  banished  Hereford  ? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead;  and  doth  not  Hereford  live? 
Was  not  Gaunt  just ;  and  is  not  Harry  true  ? 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir : 
Is  not  his  heir  a  wellrdeserving  son  ?  — 
Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from  time 
His  charters  and  Jus  customary  rights : 
Let  not  to-morrow  then  ensue  to-day : 
Be  not  thyself ;  for  how  art  thou  a  king 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession? — 
Now,  afore  God,  (God  forbid  I  say  true  I) 
If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights, 
Call  in  the  letters-patent  that  he  hath 
By  his  attome3r8-general  to  sue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offered  homage, 
You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head; 
You  lose  a  thousand  well-diipos6d  hearts. 
And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thoughts 
Which  honour  and  allegiance  cannot  think. 

JT.  Rich.  Think  what  you  will :  we  seize  into 
our  hands 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 

York,   I  '11  not  be  by  the  while.    My  liege, 
fisurewell. 
What  will  ensue  hereof  there 's  none  can  tell  : 
But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.  [Exit. 

K,  Bieh.  Go  Bushy,  to  the  Earl  of  WilUhire 
straight: 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely  House, 
To  see  this  business.    To-morrow  next 


We  will  for  Ireland :  and  'tis  time,  I  trow. 
And  we  create,  in  absence  of  ourself. 
Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England ; 
For  he  is  just,  and  always  loved  us  welL — 
Come  on,  our  Queen :  to-morrow  must  we  part: 
Be  merry,  for  our  time  of  stay  U  short  [Fkiiritk. 
{^ExeuiU  Kino,  Qubbn,  Busht,  Aumbels, 
Grbem,  and  Bagot. 
North.  Well,  lords,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  is 

dead. 
JSoM.  And  living  too ;  for  now  his  son  is  daks. 
Witio.  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenue. 
North.  Richly  in  both,  if  justioe  had  her  right 
Bott,  My  heart  is  great :  but  it  must  break 
with  silence, 
Ere 't  be  disburdened  with  a  liberal  tongue. 
North,  Nay,  ^ak  thy  mind:  and  let  him 
ne'er  speak  more 
That  speaks  thy  words  again,  to  do-thee  harm ! 
ffiUo.  Tends  that  thou 'dst  speak  to  the  Duke 
of  Herefoxd? 
If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldly,  man: 
Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards  hinu 
Boss.  No  good  at  all  that  I  can  do  for  him : 
Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  hhn, 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 
North.  Now,  afore  heaven,  'tis  shame  such 
wrongs  are  borne 
In  him  (a  royal  prince)  and  many  more 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 
The  King  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
By  flatterers :  and  what  they  will  inform. 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all. 
That  will  the  King  severely  prosecute 
'Gainst  us,  our  Hves,  our  children,  and  our  hein. 
Awt.  The  commoni  hath  he  pilled  with  gtieTOUi 
taxes, 
And  quite  lost  their  hearts :  the  nobles  hsth  he 

fined 
For  ancient  quaxiels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 
WiUo.  And  daily  new  exactions  are  derised: 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what 
But  what,  o'  God's  name,  doth  become  of  this  ^ 
North.  Wars  have  not  wasted  it;  for  waired 
he  hath  not, 
But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  ancestors  achieved  with  blows: 
More  hath  he  spent  in  peace  than  they  in  wsra 
Boss.  The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  reahn  Id 

farm. 
ffUlo.    The  King's  grown  bankrupt,  like  s 

broken  man. 
North.  Reproach  and  dissolutioD  hangeth  o?er 

him. 
Boss.  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish  wsrs 
(His  burdenous  taxations  notwithstanding)! 
j  Butby  the  robbing  of  the  banished  duke. 
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North.  His  noble  kinfman: — mott  degenerate 
kingl 
But,  lords,  we  hear  this  feartiil  tempest  sing|. 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm : 
We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails, 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish. 

Rou,  We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must 


And  unavoided  is  the  danger  now. 

For  suffering  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck. 

North.  Not  so:  even  through  the  hollow  eyes 
of  death 
I  spy  life  peering;  but  I  dare  not  say 
How  near  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

WiUo,  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as  thou 
dost  ours. 

iZoss.  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland. 
We  three  are  but  thyself;  and  speaking  so, 
Thy  words  are  but  as  thoughts :  therefore  be  bold. 

North.  Then  thus :— I  have  from  Port  le  Blanc 
(a  bay 
in  Britanny)  received  intelligence 
That  Haizy  Hereford,  Reignold  Lord  Cobham 
(The  son  of  Richard  Earl  of  Arundel), 
That  late  broke  from  the  Duke  of  Exeter, 
His  brother,  Archbishop  late  of  Canterbury, 
Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  Sir  John  Ramstou, 
Sir  John  Norbery.  Sir  Robert  Waterton,  and 

Francis  Quoint, — 
All  these,  well  furnished  by  the  Duke  of  Bretagne 
With  eight  tall  sliips,  three  thousand  men  of  war. 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience. 
And  shortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  shore : 
Perhaps  they  had  ere  this,  but  that  they  stay 
The  first  departure  of  the  King  for  Ireland. 
If^  then,  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke. 
Imp  out  our  drooping  country's  broken  wing. 
Redeem  firom  broking  pawn  the  blemished  crown. 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt, 
And  make  high  majesty  look  like  itself, 
Away  with  me,  in  post  to  Ravenspurg : 
But  if  you  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so. 
Stay  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go. 

Ami.  To  horse,  to  horse!  urge  doubts  to  them 
that  fear. 

WiOo.  Hold  out  my  horse,  and  I  will  first  be 
there.  lEa$mU. 


Sens  lI.^The  iame.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen,  Bushy,  and  Baoot. 

Buthg.  Madam,  your  majesty  is  too  much  sad : 
Ton  promised,  when  you  parted  with  the  King, 
To  lay  aside  life-harming  heaviness, 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 


Queen.  To  please  the  King,  I  did:  to  please 

myself 
I  cannot  do  it :  yet  I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grie^ 
Save  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard : — ^yet  again,  methinks. 
Some  unborn  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb,    . 
Is  coming  towards  me,  and  my  inward  soul 
With  nothing  trembles :  at  •*«"^^iftg  it  grieves. 
More  than  with  parting  from  my  lord  the  King. 
Buihy,  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty 

shadows, 
Which  shew  like  grief  itself,  but  are  not  so: 
For  sorrow's  eye,  glazdd  with  blinding  tears. 
Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects: 
like  perspectives,  which  rightly  gazed  upon 
Shew  nothing  but  confusion;  eyed  awry. 
Distinguish  form : — so  your  sweet  majesty. 
Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure. 
Finds  shapes  of  griefs,  more  than  himself,  to  wail : 
Which,  looked  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows 
Of  what  it  is  not    Then,  thrice-gracious  queen. 
More  than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not: 

more's  not  seen : 
Or  if  it.be,  't  is  with  false  sorrow's  eye. 
Which,  for  things  true,  weeps  things  imaginary. 
Queen.  It  may  be  so ;  but  yet  my  inward  soul 
Persuades  me  it  is  otherwise.    Howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad :  so  heavy  sad 
As  (though  in  thinking  on  no  thought  I  think) 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink. 
Bmhy,  T  is  nothing  but  conceit,  my  gracious 

lady. 
Queen.   Tis  nothing  less.      Conceit  is  still 

derived 
From  some  forefather  grief:  mine  is  not  so ; 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  grie^ 
Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  grieve. 
'T  is  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess ; 
But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known ;  what 
I  cannot  name:  'tis  nameless  woe,  I  wdt. 

Enter  Green*. 

Green»   God  save  your  majesty!— and  well 
met,  gentlemen.— 
I  hope  the  King  is  not  yet  shipped  for  Ireland. 
Qti«efi.  Why  hop'st  thou  sot  .'t  if  better  hojg^e 
he  is: 
For  his  designs  crave  haste ;  his  haste  good  hope : 
Then  wherefore  dost  thou  hope  he  is  not  shipped? 
Green»  That  he,  our  hope,  might  have  retired 
.his  power, 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope. 
Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  land : — 
The  banished  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arrived 
At  Ravenspurg. 
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Qiuen,  Now  God  in  beaven  forbid  I 
Green,  O  madam,  'tis  too  true:  and  that  is 
worse,— 
The  lord  Northumberland,  his  young  son  Henry 

Percy, 
The  lords  of  Roes,  Beaumond,  and  Willoughby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to  him. 
Bueky.  Why  hare  you  not  proclaimed  Nor* 
thumberland, 


And  all  the  rest  of  the  rerolting  (iEiction, 
Traitors? 

Qreen,  We  have:  whereupon  the Esrl  of Wor* 


Hath  broke  his  stal^  resigned  his  stewardship, 
And  all  the  household  servants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke. 

Queen»  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  my 
woe. 


1    i.iWj 


And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir. 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy: 
And  I,  a  gasping  new-delivered  mother, 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow,  joined ! 

Buthy,  Despair  not,  madam. 

Queen,  Who  shall  hinder  me  ? 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope :  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper-back  of  death. 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life, 
Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity.  . 


Enter  York. 

Oreen.  Here  comes  the  Duke  of  York. 

Queen,  With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged  neck: 
O,  fbll  of  careful  business  are  his  looks ! — 
Uncle,  for  heaven's  sake  speak  comfortable  words. 

York,  Should  I  do  so^   I  should  belie  my 
thoughts : 
Comfort 's  In  heaven ;  and  we  are  on  the  eaHh, 
Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  care,  and  grief. 
Your  husband  he  is  gone  to  save  far  off^. 
Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home  * 
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Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  hb  had ; 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  mjfielf. — 
Now  oomea  the  nek  hour  that  his  surfeit  made: 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flattered  him. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

SiTv,  My  lord,  your  son  was  gone  hefbre  I  came. 
York.  He  was  ?— why  so  I— go  all  which  way 
it  will  I^ 
The  nohles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  they  are  cold, 
And  willy  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side. — 
j     Sirrah,  get  thee  to  Flashy,  to  my  sister  Gloster : 
I     Bid  her  send  me  presendy  a  thousand  pounds. 
I      Holdy  take  my  ring. 

!         Serv,  My  lord,  I  had  forgot  to  tell  your  lordship : 
To-di^,  as  I  came  hy,  I  called  there  :•— 
But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest 
Torlu  What  is  it,  knave? 
Serv.  An  hour  hefore  I  came  the  duchess  died. 
Yitrk,  Ood  for  his  mercy  I  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once ! 
I  know  not  what  to  do.^-I  would  to  Ood 
(So  my  untruth  had  not  provoked  him  to  it). 
The  King  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's  !•* 
What,  are  there  posts  despatched  for  Ireland?-* 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars?— 
Come,  tbter,-— cousin,  I  would  say:  pray  par- 
don me. — 
Go,  fellow  [to  the  Servant],  get  thee  home; 

prvride  some  carts, 
And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there. — 

[Exit  Servant 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men?  If  I  know 
How  or  which  way  to  order  these  affairs, 
/      Thus  disorderly  thrust  into  my  hands. 

Never  believe  me.    Both  are  my  kinsmen : 
The  one's  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend ;  the  other,  again, 
Is  my  kinsman,  whom  the  King  hath  wronged ; 
Whom  conscience  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right 
Wen,  somewhat  we  must  do. — Come,  cousin,  I  '11 
Dispose  of  you.— Gentlemen,  go  muster  up  your 

men. 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley  Castle. 
I  should  to  Flashy  too; 
But  time  will  not  permit — All  is  uneven. 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven ! 

lExeunt  York  and  Qubbh. 
Buehy.  The  wind  sits  fair  for  news  to  go  to 
Ireland, 
But  none  returns.    For  us  to  levy  power 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy. 
Is  an  impossible. 

Green*  Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  King  in  love, 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  King. 
Bagot,  And  that 's  the  wavering  commons : 
for  their  love 


Lies  in  their  parses ;  and  whoso  empties  them. 
By  so  much  fiUs  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 

Buehy,   Wherein  the  King  stands  generaUy 
condemned. 

Ba§oi,  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  so  do  we ; 
Because  we  ever  have  been  near  the  King. 

Green,  Well,  I  'U  for  refuge  straight  to  Bristol 
Castle; 
The  Earl  of  WUtshire  is  afaready  there. 

Buthy,  Thither  will  I  with  you :  for  Uttle  office 
The  hateful  commons  wiU  perform  for  u% 
Except,  like  curs,  to  tear  us  aU  in  pieces. — 
Win  you  go  along  with  us? 

Bagol,  No ;  I  'U  to  Ireland  to  his  Majesty. 
Farewell :  if  heart's  presages  be  not  vain, 
We  three  here  part  tiuit  ne'er  shaU  meet  again. 

Butkif.  That 's  as  York  thrives  to  beat  back 
Bolingbroke. 

Green.  Alas,  poor  duke  1  the  teA,  he  under^ 
takes 
Is — ^numbering  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry: 
Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  wiU  fly. 

Bushy,  FareweU  at  once ;  for  once,  Ibr  aU,  and 
ever. 

Green,  Wen,  we  may  meet  again. 

Bayot.  I  fear  me,  never*  [Asirii<. 


SoBMB  III.— I%e  WUde  m  GlostetshireL 

Enter  Bolingbrokb  and  Northumbbrland, 
with  Forces. 

BoUny,  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley  now  t 

North.  Beneve  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glostersbire. 
These  high  wild  hUls  and  rough  uneven  ways 
Draw  out  our  mUes,  and  make  them  wearisome: 
And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar. 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 
But  I  bethink  me  what  a  weary  way 
From  Ravenspurg  to  Cotswold  wffl  be  found 
In  Ross  and  WiUoughby,  wanting  your  company ; 
Which,  I  protest,  hath  very  much  beguOed 
The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel : 
But  theirs  is  sweetened  with  the  hope  to  have 
The  present  benefit  which  I  poisess: 
And  hope  to  joy,  is  Uttle  less  in  joy 
Than  hope  enjoyed.    By  this  the  weary  lords 
ShaU  make  their  way  seem  short :  as  mine  hath 

done 
By  sight  of  what  I  have, — your  noble  company. 

Bolmy,  Of  much  less  value  is  my  company 
Than  your  good  words.-^But  who  comes  heret 

Enter  Harry  Perct. 
North.  It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy; 
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Sent  from  roybrother  Worcester,  whencesoerer. — 
H^rry,  how  fares  your  uncle? 
Percy,  I  had  thought,  my  lord,  to  have  learned 

his  health  of  you. 
North,  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  Queen? 
Percy.  No,  my  good  lord :  he  hath  forsook  Uie 
court, 
Broken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispersed 
The  household  of  the  King. 
'   North,  What  was  his  reason? 

He  was  not  so  resolved  when  last  we  qmke 
together. 
Percy.  Because  your  lordship  was  proclaimed 
traitor. 
But  he^  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenspurg, 
To  offer  service  to  the  Duke  of  Hereford; 
And  sent  me  o'er  hy  Berkley,  to  discover 
What  power  the  Duke  of  York  had  levied  there : 
Then  with  direction  to  repair  to  Ravenspurg. 
North,  Have  you  forgot  the  Duke  of  Hereford, 

boy? 
Percy,  No,  my  good  lord;   for  diat  la  not 
forgot 
Which  ne'er  I  did  remember:  to  my  knowledge, 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 
-    North,  Then  learn  to  know  him  now:  this  is 
the  duke. 
Percy,  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my 
service, 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young; 
Which  elder  days  shall  ripen,  and  confirm 
Tb  more  approved  service  and  desert 

BoUng.  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy;  and  be  sure 
1  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy 
As  in  a  soul  remembering  my  good  friends : 
And,  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love. 
It  shaH  be  sdll  thy  true  love's  recompense. 
My  heart  this  covenant  makes;  my  hand  thus 
seals  it 
North,  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley;   and  what 
stir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of  war? 
Percy,  There  stands  the  castle,  by  yon  tuft  of 
trees. 
Manned  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have 

heard: 
And  in  it  are  the  lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and 

Seymour : 
None  else  of  name  and  noble  estimate. 

Enter  Ross  and  Willouohby. 

.     North,  Here  come  the  lords  of  Ross  and  Wil- 

loughby, 
Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste. 
Bolmg,  Welcome,  my  lords.   I  wot  your  lore 

pursues 
>  banished  traitor:  all  my  treasury 


Is  yet  but  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enriched, 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompeme. 
Ron,  Your  presence  makes  us  rich,  most  noble 

lord. 
WiUo,  And  far  surmotmts  our  labour  to  attain 

it 
BoUny,  Evermore  thanks,  the  ezeheqner  of 
the  poor ; 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  yean, 
Stands  for  my  bounty. — ^Biit  who  comes  here! 

Enter  Bbrklbt. 

North,  It  is  my  lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  gueis. 

Berk.  My  lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  ii  to 
you. 

BdUng,  My  lord,  my  answer  is  to  ''Lancaster; " 
And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England : 
And  I  must  find  that  title  in  your  tongue. 
Before  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  say. 

Berk,  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord:  'tbnotmy 
meaning 
To  rase  one  title  of  your  honour  out 
To  you,  my  lord,  I  oome  (what  lord  you  viU) 
From  the  most  gracious  regent  of  this  land, 
The  Duke  of  York ;  to  know  what  pricks  you  on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time, 
And  fright  our  native  peace  with  self-bom  srmi. 

Enter  Yore,  attended, 

BoUng,  I  shall  not  need  transport  my  wordi 
by  you : 
Here  comes  his  grace  in  person.—My  noble  micle! 

York.  Shew  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not 

thy  knee, 
Whose  duty  is  deceivable  and  false. 
BoUng,    My  gracious  uncle!— 
York,  Tut,  tut! 
Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle: 
I  am  no  traitor's  uncle :  and  that  word  grace. 
In  an  ungracious  mouth,  is  but  profone* 
Why  have  those  banished  and  forbidden  legs 
Dared  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground? 
But  then  more  why; — why  have  they  dared  to 

march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peacefid  bosom ; 
Frighting  her  pale-faced  villages  with  war. 
And  ostentation  of  deq>is6d  arms  ? 
Com'st  thou  because  the  anointed  king  ishencef 
Why,  foolish  boy,  the  King  is  left  behind, 
And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth. 
As  when  brave  Gaunt  thy  father,  and  myeel( 
Rescued  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Man  of 

men. 
From  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousand  French; 
O,  thei\,  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine, 
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Now  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  ch&stise  thee, 
Aad  minister  correction  to  thy  fault  I 
Roimg,  My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  my 
fault: 
On  what  condition  stands  it,  and  wherein? 

York.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree : 
In  gross  rehellion  and  detested  treason. 
Til  ou  art  a  hanished  man,  and  here  art  come, 
Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time. 
In  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 

Bolmg,  As  I  was  bantdied,  I  was  banished 
Hereford; 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancaster. 
'      And,  noble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  grace, 
I      Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifferent  eye. 
I      Ton  are  my  father;  for  methinks  in  you 
'       I  see  old  Gaunt  alive:  O  then,  my  father. 
Will  yoa  permit  that  I  shall  stand  condemned 
A  wandering  vagabond ;  my  rights  and  royalties 
Piucked  from  my  aims  perf<Hnse,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthriftsf  Wherefore  was  I  bom? 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  King  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted  I  am  Duke  of  Lancaster. 
Ton  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinsman : 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  thus  trod  down. 
He  should  have  found  his  uncle  Gaunt  a  father, 
To  rouse  his  wrongs  and  chase  them  to  the  bay. 
I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here. 
And  yet  my  letters-patent  give  me  leave : 
\      My  father's  goods  are  all  distrained  and  sold: 
And  these,  and  all,  are  all  amiss  employed. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ? — I  am  a  subject. 
And  challenge  law:  attorneys  are  denied  me; 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
'      To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  been  too  much 

abused. 
Bot$,  It  stands  your  grace  upon  to  do  him 

right 
WiUo.  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are  made 

great 
York,  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you  this : 
I  have  had  feelingjDf  my  cousin's  wrongs, 
And  laboinred  all  I*  could  to  do  him  right 
But  in  this  kind  to  come,  in  braving  arms, 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way, 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong,— >it  may  not  be : 
And  you  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 
North,  The  noble  duke  hath  sworn  his  coming 
is 
But  for  his  own :  and,  for  the  right  of  that, 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  aid : 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy  that  breaks  that  oath. 
York,  Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  of  these  arma. 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess. 


Because  my  power  is  weak  and  all  ill  left : 
But  if  I  could,  by  Him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  King : 
But  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  to  you 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.    So,  fare  you  well  :— 
Unless  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle. 
And  there  repose  you  for  this  night 

BoU$tg,  An  offer,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept 
But  we  must  win  your  grace  to  go  with  us 
To  Bristol  Castle,  which  they  say  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices ; 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed  and  pluck  away. 

York*  It  may  be  I  will  go  with  you: — but  yet 
1 11  pause; 
For  I  am  loth  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are  \ 
Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care. 


ScBHB  IV.^A  Camp  in  Wales. 

Enter  Salisbury  and  a  Captain. 

Cap.  My  lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have  stayed 
ten  days. 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together. 
And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  King : 
Therefore  we  will  disperse  ourselves  :  farewell. 

SaL  Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trusty  Welsh- 


The  King  reposeth  all  his  confidence 
In  thee. 

Cap,  T  is  thought  the  King  is  dead :  we  will 
not  stay. 
The  bay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  withered. 
And  meteors  fright  the  fix^d  stars  of  heaven ; 
The  pale-fiiced  moon  looks  bloody  on  the  earth,' 
And  lean-looked  prophets  whisper  fearful  change ; ' 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap 
(The  one  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy,' 
The  other  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war) : 
These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall  of  kings.— 
Farewell :  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled. 
As  well  assured  Biehard  their  ^ng  is  dead. 

SaL  Ah  Richard  1  with  tlie  eyes  of  heavy  mind« 
I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  star, 
Fall  to  the  base  earth  from  the  firmament: 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest : 
Thy  friends  are  fled  to  wait  upon  thy  foes. 
And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes! 

lExtt. 
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ScBHB  I. — BoLiNGBKOKE*!  Camp  tU  BHstol. 

EnUr  BoLiNOBROKE,  York,  Northumberland, 
Percy,  Willouohby,  Ross  :  OflSlcers  behind, 
with  BusHT  and  Green,  priionert, 
BoUng.  Bring  forth  these  men. — 
Bushy  and  Green,  I  will  not  vex  your  souls 
(Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodies) 
With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives ; 
For  'twere  no  charity :  yet,  to  wash  your  blood 
From  off  my  hands,  here,  in  the  view  of  men, 
I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  deaths. 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  in  blood  and  lineaments. 
By  you  unhappied  and  disfigured  clean. 
You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  sinful  hours, 
Made  a  diveree  betwixt  his  queen  and  him ; 
Broke  the  possession  of  a  royal  bed, 
And  stained  the  beauty  of  a  fast  queen's  cheeks 
With  tears  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your  foul 

wrongs. 
Mjrself  (a  prince  by  fortune  of  my  birth, 
Near  to  the  King  in  blood,  and  near  in  love 
Till  yom  did  make  him  misinterpret  me) 
Have  stooped  my  neck  under  your  injuries. 
And  sighed  my  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds, 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment : 
Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 
Disparked  my  parks,  and  felled  my  forest  woods; 
From  my  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat, 
Razed  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign 
(Save  men's  opihions  and  my  living  blood) 
To  shew  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 
This  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all  this^ 
Condemns  you  to  the  death. — See  them  delivered 

over 
To  execution  and  the  hand  of  death. 

Buihy,  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death 

to  me 
Than  Bolingbroke  to  England.— Lords,  farewell. 


Green,  My  comfort  is  that  heaven  will  take 
our  souls. 
And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell. 
Bating.  My  lord  Northumberland,  see  them 
despatched. 

[Exeunt  NoRTHim bbbland  and  athert, 
with  Prisoners. 
Uncle,  you  say  the  Queen  is  at  your  house : 
For  heaven's  sake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated. 
Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends : 
Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  delivered. 

York,  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  despatched 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large. 
BoUng,  Thanks,  gentle  unde. — Come,  lords, 
away, 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  complices : 
Awhile  to  work, — and,  after,  holiday.   [Exewd. 


ScBNB  II.— 7%B  Coaet cfWeles.  A  Castletneiew. 

Flourish:  Drume  and  Trumpets.    Enter  Kiiro 
Richard,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumerle,  and 
Soldiers. 
E.Eich.  Barkloughly  Castle  call  you  this  at 

handr 
Aum,  Yea,  my  lord.    How  brooks  your  grace 
the  air, 
After  your  late  tossing  on  the  breaking  seas! 
K,  Bich,  Needs  must  I  like  it  well:  I  weep 
for  joy 
To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. — 
Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 
Though  rebels  wound  thee  with  their  horses*  hooft. 
As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles,  in  meet- 
ing; 
So  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 
And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hands. 
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Feed  not  Ay  aovereign't  foe,  my  gentle  earth, 
Nor  with  thy  tweete  comfort  his  ra^'nous  lenie : 
But  let  thy  »piden  that  tack  up  thy  venom, 
And  heavy-g^ted  toada,  lie  in  their  way. 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacheroos  feet 
Which  with  nsorping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  stinging-nettles  to  mine  enemies : 
And  when  they  from  thy  hosom  pluck  a  flower. 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  with  a  lurking  adder, 
WhoM  douhle  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  touch 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies.— 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords : 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  Aese  stones 
Ptove  ann6d  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  ialter  under  foul  rehellion's  arms. 
Bitkop.  Fear  not,  my  lord :  that  power  that 
made  you  king. 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  spite  of  all. 
The  means  that  heaven  jrields  must  he  embraced. 
And  not  neglected :  else,  if  heaven  would. 
And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse ; 
The  proffered  means  of  succour  and  redress, 
ifasi.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too 
remiss; 
Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security. 
Grows  strong-  and  great  in  suhstance  and  in 
friends. 
K,  Rick.  Discomfortable  cousin  1  know'st  thou 
not 
That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world. 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen, 
In  murders  and  in  outrage  bloody,  here : 
But  when,  ftt>m  under  this  terrestrial  ball. 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines, 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole, 
Hien  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins 
(The  doak  of  night  being  plucked  from  off  their 

backs). 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  themselves? 
So  when  this  thief,  this  traitor,  Bolingbroke 
(Who  an  this  while  hath  revelled  in  the  night. 
Whilst  we  were  wandering  with  the  antipodes), 
Shan  see  us  rising  in  our  throne  the  east. 
His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face, 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day. 
But,  self-affirighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 
Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king : 
The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depose 
The  deputy  elected  by  the  Lord. 
For  every  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  pressed 
To  lift  shrewd  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
Ood  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 
A  glorious  angel :  then,  if  angels  fight, 
Weak  men  must  hl\ ;  for  heaven  still  guards  the 
right 


Enier  Salisbvrv. 
Welcome,  my  lord :  how  far  off  lies  your  power? 

SaL  Nor  near  nor  further  off,  my  gracious  lord, 
Than  this  weak  arm.  Discomfbrt  guides  my  tongue^ 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
One  day  too  late,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord. 
Hath  clouded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth. 
O,  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return. 
And  thou  shalt  have  twelve  thousand  fighting  men : 
To-day,  to-day,  imhappy  day,  too  late, 
O'erthrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy  state  1 
For  all  the  Welshmen,  hearing  thou  wert  dead, 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispersed  and  fled. 

Aum,  Comfort,  my  liege :  why  looks  your  grace 
so  pale? 

K,  Bieh.  But  now  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand 
men 

Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled: 
And  till  so  much  blood  come  thither  again. 

Have  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead? 
All  souk  that  will  be  safe,  fly  firom  my  aide ; 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride. 

jIum,  Comfort,  my  liege :  remember  who  you 
are. 

JT.  Rieh.  I  had  forgot  myself.  Am  I  not  king? 
Awake,  thou  sluggard  majesty !  thou  sleep'st 
Is  not  the  King's  name  forty  thousand  names? 
Arm,  arm,  my  name !  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory. — Look  not  to  the  ground. 
Ye  favoiuritei  of  a  king.    Are  we  not  high  ? 
High  be  our  thoughts.    I  know  my  uncle  York 
Hath  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn. — ^But  who 
comes  here  ? 

Enter  Scroof. 

Scroop,  More  health  and  happiness  betide  my 
liege 
Than  can  my  oare-tuned  tongue  deliver  him. 

K.  Bieh,  Mine  ear  is  open  and  my  heart  pre- 
pared: 
The  worst  is  woridly  loss  thou  canst  unfold. 
Say,  is  my  kingdom  lost?  why,  'twaa  my  carel 
And  what  loss  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care  ? 
Strives  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we? 
Greater  he  shall  not  be :  if  he  serve  Ood, 
We  11  serve  him  too,  and  be  lua  fellow  so. 
Revolt  our  subjects?  that  we  cannot  mend: 
They  break  their  faith  to  Ood  as  well  aa  us. 
Cry  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  loss,  decay: 
The  worst  Ib  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 

Scroop,  Glad  am  I  that  your  highness  is  soarmed 
To  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day, 
Whioh  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  thehr  shores, 
As  if  the  world  were  aH  diHolved  to  tears; 
So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 
Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 
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With  bard  brigbt  steel,  and  hearts  harder  than  steel. 
White-beards  have  armed  theur  thin  and  hairless 

scalps 
Against  thy  majesty :  boys  with  women's  voices 
Strive  to  speak  big,  and  clap  their  female  joints 
In  stiff  unwieldly  arms  against  thy  crown : 
The  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 
Of  double-fatal  yew  against  thy  state : 
Yea,  distaff-women  manage  rusty  bills 
Against  thy  seat.     Both  young  and  old  rebel, 
And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 
K,  Rich,  Too  well,  too  well,  thou  tell'st  a  tale 
so  ill! 
Where  is  the  Earl  of  Wiltshure ;  where  is  Bagot ; 
What  is  become  of  Bushy ;  where  is  Green ; 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure  oiir  confines  with  such  peaceful  steps  f 
If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it 
I  warrant  they  have  made  peace  with  Boling- 
broke. 
Scroop.  Peace  have  they  made  with  him,  in- 
deed, my  lord. 
JT.  BmH,  O  villains,  vipers,  damned  without 
redemption ! 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  any  man  I 
Snakes  in  my  heart-blood  warmed,  that  sting  my 

heart ! 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas! 
Would  they  make  peace  7  terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence ! 

Scroop,  Sweet  love,  I  see,  changing  his  property. 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate. 
Again  uncurse  their  souls :  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads,  and  not  with  hands.    Those  whom 

you  curse 
Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  woimd. 
And  lie  full  low,  graved  in  the  hollow  ground. 
Jvm.  Is  Bushy,  Green,  and  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire dead? 
i^croop.  Yea,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  lost  their  heads. 
Aum,  Where  is  the  duke  my  father,  with  hii 

power  ? 
JT.  ^A.  No  matter  where.    Of  comfort  no 
man  speak: 
Let 's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs; 
Make. dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills: 
And  yet  not  so ;  for  what  can  we  bequeath, 
Save  bur  jdepoB^d  bodies  to  the  ground? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death. 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth 
.Which  serves  as  paste  and  eover  to  our  bones. 
For  heaven's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings : 
How  some  Vave  been  deposed ;  some  slain  in  war; 


Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  deposed; 
Somepoisonedby  their  wives;  some  sleepingkilled: 
All  murdered ! — For  within  the  hollow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king, 
Keeps  death  his  court:  and  there  the  antic  sits. 
Scoffing  his  state  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene, 
To  monarchise,  be  feared,  and  kill  with  looks : 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit 
(As  if  this  flesh  which  walls  about  our  life 
Were  brass  impregnable) : — and,  humoured  tbus, 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  throughhis  castle  wall,  and  farewell,  king  !— 
Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  reverence :  throw  away  respect. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty ; 
For  you  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while. 
I  live  with  bread  like  you ;  feel  want,  taste  grief, 
Need  friends : — subjected  thus. 
How  can  you  say  to  me — I  am  a  king? 

Car.  My  lord,  wise  men  ne'er  wail  their  pre- 
sent woes. 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  waU. 
To  fear  the  foe  (since  feisr  oppresseth  strength), 
Gives,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto  your  foe; 
And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself. 
Fear  and  be  slain :  no  worse  can  come  to  figbt: 
And  fight  and  die  is  death  destroying  death, 
Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath. 

Atim,  My  father  hath  a  power :  inquire  of  him, 
And  learn  to  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 

K.  Kick.  Thou  chid'st  me  well.— Proud  Bo- 
lingbroke,  I  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of  doom. 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown : 
An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own. — 
Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  his  powert 
Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour. 

Scroop,  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 

The  state  and  inclination  of  Uie  day : 
So  may  you,  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye. 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 
I  play  the  torturer  by  small  and  small. 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken  :— 
Your  uncle  York  hath  joined  with  Bolingbroke; 
And  all  your  northern  castles  yielded  up, 
And  aU  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arms 
Upon  his  party. 

K.  Bick.  Thou  hast  said  enough.— 

Beshrew  thee,  cousin,  which  did  lead  me  forth 

[To  AUMBSLS. 

Of  diat  sweet  way  I  was  in  to  despair ! 
What  say  you  now  ?  What  comfort  have  we  now  f 
By  heaven,  I  '11  hate  him  everlastingly 
liiat  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more. 
Go,  to  Flmt  Castle :  there  1 11  pine  away : 
A  king,  woe's  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey. 
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That  power  I  bave,  discharge ;  and  let  them  go 
To  ear  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow, 
For  I  have  none. — Let  no  man  speak  again 
To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain* 

AuM*  My  liege,  one  word. 

K,  BieJL  He  does  me  double  wrong 

That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue. 
Diseharge  my  foUowers,  let  them  hence : — Away, 
From  Richard's  night  to  BoUngbroke*s  fair  day ! 

lExewU. 


ScBMB  III.— Wales.    Before  Flint  Castle. 

EnUr,  with  drum  and  eoUmn^  Bolinobroke  and 
Forces ;  York,  Northumberland,  and  othere. 

Bating.  So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  learn 
The  Welshmen  are  dispersed ;  and  Salisbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  King,  who  lately  landed, 
With  some  few  private  friends,  upon  this  coast 
NoriJL  The  news  is  vevy  fair  and  good,  my  lord : 
Richard  not  far  from  hence  hath  hid  his  head. 
York,  It  would  beseem  the  Lord  Northiun- 
berland, 
To  say  "  King  Richard."— Alack  the  heavy  day, 
When  such  a  sacred  king  should  hide  his  head ! 
North.  Your  grace  mistakes  me :  only  to  be  brief 
Left  I  his  title  out 

York,  The  time  hath  been. 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you  to  shorten  you, 
For  taking  so  the  head,  your  whole  head's  length. 
BoUng.  Mistake  not,  uncle,  further  than  you 

should. 
York.  Take  not,  good  cousin,  further  than 
you  should. 
Lest  yon  mis-take.  The  heavens  are  o'er  your  head. 

Bating.  I  know  it,  uncle ;  and  oppose  not 
Myself  against  their  will. — But  who  comes  here  f 

Enter  Pbrct. 

Welcome,  Harry :  what,  will  not  this  castle  yield? 

Pereg,  The  castle  royally  is  manned,  my  brd. 
Against  thy  entrance. 

Bating.  Royally  I 
Why,  it  contains  no  king. 

Fertg.  Yes,  my  good  lord. 

It  doth  contain  a  king :  King  Richard  lies 
Within  the  limits  of  yon  lime  and  stone : 
And  with  him  are  the  lord  Aumerle,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop :  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence ;  who,  I  cannot  learn. 

North.  Belike  it  is  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Bating,  Noble  lord,     [To  Northumberland. 
Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle : 


Through  brasen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of  parle 
Into  his  ruined  ears,  and  thus  deliver : — 
Harry  Bolingbroke 

Ou  both  his  knees  doth  kiss  King  Richard's  hand. 
And  sends  allegiance  and  true  faith  of  heart 
To  his  most  royal  person :  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power ; 
Provided  that  my  banishment  repealed. 
And  lands  restored  again,  be  freely  granted : 
If  not,  I  'II  use  the  advantage  of  my  power. 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  witli  showers  of  blood. 
Rained  from  the  wounds  of  slaughtered  English- 
men: 
The  which  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Boling^ 

broke 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  King  Richard's  land. 
My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  shew. 
Go,  signify  as  much ;  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain. 

[NoRTHUMBBBLAND  advonces  to  the  caetle, 
toUh  a  trumpet. 
Let 's  marchwithout  the  noise  of  threatening  drum, 
That  from  the  castle's  tottered  battlements 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perused. 
Methinks  King  Richard  and  myself  should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thundering  shock 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  I  '11  be  the  yielding  water : 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain 
My  waters ;— on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him. 
March  on,  and  mark  King  Richard  how  he  looks. 

A  parle  eoundedy  and  answered  by  another  trum- 
pet within.  Flourish,  Enter,  on  the  wallt, 
Kino  Richard,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
Aumerle,  Scroop,  €Md  Salisbury. 

York.   See,  see,  King  Richard  doth  himself 

appear. 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east, 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident 
Yet  looks  he  like  a  king :  behold,  his  eye, 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty.    Alack,  alack,  for  woe, 
That  any  harm  should  stain  so  fair  a  show ! 
K.  ^ch.  We  are  amazed ;  and  thus  long  hare 

we  stood 
To  watch  the  fearful  bending  of  thy  knee, 

[7b  Northumberland. 
Because  we  thought  ourself  thy  lawful  king : 
And  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 
To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence  t 
If  we  be  not,  shew  us  the  hand  of  God 
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That  hath  dismissed  us  from  our  stewardship : 
For  well  we  know  no  hand  of  hlood  and  hone 
Can  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre, 
Unless  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp. 
And  though  you  think  that  all,  as  you  have  done, 
Have  torn  their  souls  hy  turning  them  from  us. 
And  we  are  barren  and  bereft  of  friends ; 
Yet  know, — ^my  master,  God  omnipotent, 
Is  mustering  in  His  clouds,  on  our  behalf. 
Armies  of  pestilence ;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn  and  unbegot. 
That  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head. 
And  threat  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 
Tell  Bolingbroke  (for  yond'  methinks  he  is; 
That  every  stride  he  makes  upon  my  land 
Is  dangerous  treason.    He  is  come  to  ope 


The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war: 
But  ere  the  crown  he  looks  for  live  in  peace, 
Ten  thousand  bloody  crpwns  of  mother's  sons 
Shall  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face; 
Change  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 
Her  pastures'  grass  with  faithftil  English  blood. 
North,  The  King  of  Heaven  forbid  our  lord 
the  King 
Should  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rushed  upon !    Thy  thrice-noble  cousin, 
Harry  Bolingbroke,  doth  humbly  kiss  thy  band: 
And  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears 
That  stands  upon  thy  royal  grandsire's  bones ; 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods, 
Currents  that  spring  from  one  most  gracious  head; 
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And  by  the  buried  huid  of  warliks  Gaunt ; 
And  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself 
(Comprising  aD  that  may  he  sworn  or  said), 
His  coming  hidier  hath  no  further  scope 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Enfranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees: 
Which  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once, 
His  glittering  arms  he  will  commend  to  mst, 
His  barbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  your  majesty. 
This  swears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just : 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  credit  him. 
JT.  Bieh,  Northumberland,  say,  thus  the  King 
returns: — 
Em  noble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither ; 
And  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands 
Shall  be  accomplished  without  contradiction. 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast, 
Speak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends.— 
We  do  debase  ourself,  cousin,  do  we  not, 

[7'0  AUMEaLB. 

To  look  so  poorly  and  to  speak  so  fair  7 
Shall  we  call  back  Northumberland,  and  send 
Defisnce  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die  ? 
Aum»  No,  good  my  lord :  let 's  fight  with  gentle 

words, 
Till  time  lend  friends,  and  friends  their  helpful 

swords. 
K,  Rich.  O  God,  O  God  1  that  e'er  this  tongue 

of  mine, 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  yon  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  sooth !     O  that  I  were  as  great 
As  ti  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name ! 
Or  that  I  could  forget  what  I  have  been. 
Or  not  remember  what  I  must  be  now  I 
Swell'st  thou,  proud  heart  t  I  'U  give  thee  scope 

to  beat. 
Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 
Aum,  Northumberland  comes  back  from  Bo- 

lingbroke. 
K,  Rich.  What  must  the  King  do  now  ?  Must 

he  submit? 
The  King  shall  do  it.    Must  he  be  deposed  ? 
The  King  shall  be  contented.    Must  he  lose 
The  name  of  King  f    O'  God's  name,  let  it  go 
1 11  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads ; 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage ; 
My  gay  apparel  for  an  almsman's  gown ; 
My  figured  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood ; 
My  sceptre  for  a  palmer's  walking-staff; 
My  subjects  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints ; 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 
A  htde  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave : 
Or  1 11  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway. 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects*  feet  | 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head :    I 


For  on  my  heart  they  tread  now  whilst  I  live: 
And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  f — 
Aumerle,  thou  weep'st :  my  tender-hearted  cousin  1 
We  'U  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears : 
Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge  the  summer  eom, 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land. 
Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes. 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears? 
As  thus :— to  drop  them  still  upon  one  place. 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 
Within  the  earth :  and  therein  laid,  "  There  lies 
Two  kinsmen,  digged  then:  graves  with  weeping 

eyes !" 
Would  not  this  ill  do  well  ?— Well,  well,  I  see 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me. — 
Most  mighty  prince,  my  lord  Northumberland, 
What  says  King  Bolingbroke  ?  will  his  majesty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die  ? 
You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  says  <'ay." 

North,  My  lord,  in  the  base  court  he  doth  attend 

To  speak  with  you :  may 't  please  you  to  come  down  ? 

K,  lUeh.  Down,  down,  I  come;  like  glistering 

Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

[NoaTHUMBBRLAND  retires  <0  BoLINGBROKB. 

"In  the  base  court?"  Base  court,  where  kings 

grow  base. 
To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
"  In  the  base  court?"    "  Come  down  ?"    Down 

court ;  down  king  I 
For  night-owls  shriek  where  mounting  larks 
should  sing.  [Exeunt  fiom  above. 

Baling,  What  says  his  majesty? 
North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Makes  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man : 
Yet  he  is  come. 

Enter  Kino  Ricbard  and  hU  Attendants,  below, 

BoUng.  Stand  all  apart, 
And  shew  fair  duty  to  his  miigesty.-— 
My  gracious  lord,—  [Kneeling. 

K.  Eich,  Fair  cousin,  you  debase  your  princely 
knee 
To  make  the  base  earth  proud  with  kissing  it : 
Me  rather  had  my  heart  might  feel  your  love. 
Than  my  unpleased  eye  see  your  courtesy. 
Up,  cousin,  up :  your  heart  is  up,  I  know. 
Thus  high  at  least  [touehing  Att  own  head],  al- 
though your  knee  be  low. 
BoRng.  My  gracious  lord,  I  come  but  for  mine  own. 
K.  lUch.  Your  own  is  yours ;  and  I  am  yours, 

and  all. 
BoUng.  So  far  be  mine,  my  mostredoubted  lord. 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love. 
K.  Bieh.  Well  you  deserve : — they  well  de- 
serve to  have, 
That  know  the  strong'st  and  surest  way  to  get.— - 
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Uncle,  give  me  your  hand :  nay,  dry  your  eyes; 
Tears  shew  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies. — 
Cousin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father, 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have  1 11  give,  and  willing  too : 
For  do  we  must  what  force  will  have  us  do. — 
Set  on  towards  London : — cousin,  is  it  so  7 

BoUng.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

JT.  Bich,  Then  I  must  not  say  no. 

[FUmrith.    Exeunt, 


ScBNB  IV. — Langley.     The  Dukb  of  York's 

Enter  the  Queen  and  two  Ladies. 

Queen.  What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in 
this  garden. 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care? 

lit  Lady.  Madam,  we  11  play  at  bowls. 

Queen.  T  will  make  me  think 

The  world  is  full  of  rubs,  and  that  my  fortune 
Runs  'gainst  the  bias. 

let  Lady.  Madam,  we  will  dance. 

Queen*  My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight, 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief: 
Therefore  no  dancing,  girl :  some  other  sport 

lit  Lady.  Madam,  we  '11  tell  tales. 

Queen.  Of  sorrow  or  of  joy  ? 

lit  Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

Queen.  Of  neither,  girl : 

Por  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting, 
It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow : 
Or  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had. 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy: 
For  what  I  have  I  need  not  to  repeat; 
And  what  I  want  it  boots  not  to  complain. 

let  Lady,  Madam,  I  '11  sing. 

Queen.  *T  is  well  that  thou  hast  cause : 

But  thou  shouldst  please  me  better  wouldst  thou 
weep. 

lit  Lady.  I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do 
you  good. 

Qtieen.  And  I  could  weep,  would  weeping  do 
me  good. 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
But  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners : 
Let 's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees. 

Enter  a  Gardener  and  two  Servants. 

My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  puis, 
They  '11  talk  of  state :  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change :  woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

[QoEBN  and  Ladies  retire. 
Qard.  Go,  bind  thou  up  yon*  dangling  apricocks, 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppression  of  their  prodigal  weight : 


Give  some  supportanoe  to  the  bendmg  twigs.— ^ 
Go  thou,  and,  like  an  executioner, 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-fastrgrowing  sprays 
That  look  too  lofty  in  the  commonwealth : 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government — 
You  thus  employed,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds  that  without  profit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

let  Serv.  Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a 
pale, 
Keep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion, 
Shewing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate. 
When  our  sea-wall6d  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Is  fiill  of  weeds ;  her  fairest  flowers  choked  up, 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unpruned,  her  hedges  ruined, 
Her  knots  disordered,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  7 

Gard.  Hold  thy  peace : 

He  that  hath  suffered  this  disordered  spring 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf : 
The  weeds  that  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did 

shelter. 
That  seemed  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up, 
Are  plucked  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolingbroke: 
I  mean  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  Green. 

lit  Serv.  What,  are  they  dead? 

Qard.  They  are ;  and  Bolingbroke 

Hath  seized  the  wasteful  King.— -O  what  pity  is  it 
That  he  had  not  so  trimmed  and  dressed  his  Lsnd 
As  we  this  garden !     We  at  time  of  year 
Do  wound  the  bark,  the  skin  of  our  fruit-trees, 
Lest,  being  over-proud  with  sap  and  blood. 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself: 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men, 
They  might  have  lived  to  bear,  and  he  to  taste 
Their  fruits  of  duty.     All  superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live : 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borne  the  crown, 
Which  waste  of  idle  hours  bath  quite  thrown  down. 

let  Serv.  What,  think  you,  then,  the  Kbg 
shall  be  deposed  ? 

Gard.  Depressed  he  is  already ;  and  deposed 
'T  is  doubt  he  will  be.     Letters  came  last  night 
To  a  dear  Mend  of  the  good  Duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Queen.  O,  I  am  pressed  to  death 

Through  want  of  speaking ! — Thou  old  Adam's 
likeness,  leonungfrom  her  concealment. 
Set  to  dress  this  garden,  how  dares 
Thy  harsh  rude  tongue  sound  this  nnpleasing  news! 
What  Eve,  what  serpent,  hath  suggested  tliee 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ? 
Why  dost  thou  say  King  Richard  is  deposed  ? 
Dar'st  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth, 
Divine  his  downfall  ?   Say  where,  when,  and  how, 
Cam'st  thou  by  these  ill-tidings?    Speak,  thou 
wretch. 
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Oard,  Pardon  me,  madam :  little  joy  have  I 
To  breathe  this  news :  yet  what  I  say  is  true. 
King  Richard  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Bolinghroke*  Their  fortunes  hoth  are  weighed : 
In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  hut  himself, 
And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light : 
But  in  the  halance  of  great  Bolinghroke, 
Beildes  himself,  are  all  the  English  peers. 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  King  Richard  down. 
Post  you  to  London,  and  you  '11  find  it  so : 
I  ipeak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 

Queen,  Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light  of 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me,        [foot, 
And  am  I  last  that  knows  it?    O,  thou  think 'st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 


Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast — Come,  ladies,  go. 
To  meet,  at  London,  London's  king  in  woe.-—' 
What,  was  I  bom  to  this !  that  my  sad  look 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolinghroke  t— 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  this  news  of  wue, 
I  would  the  plants  thou  graft'st  may  never  grow 
[Exeunt  Queen  and  Ladies 
Qard,  Poor  queen !  so  that  thy  state  might  bt 
no  worse, 
I  would  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  curse. — 
Here  did  she  drop  a  tear :  here  in  this  place 
I  '11  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace. — 
Rue  (even  for  ruth)  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen. 

lExeunt, 


ACT  9V. 


Scm  L— London.  Westminster  HalL  The 
Lords  Spiriiudl  on  the  right  of  the  throne :  the 
Lords  Tempcn-al  on  the  left;  the  Commons 
Mow, 

Enter  Bolimobrokb,  Aumbrlb,  Sukrbt,  Nortr- 
UMBBRLAND,  Pbrct,  FiTZWATBR,  another  Lord, 
Bisbop  op  Carlisle,  Abbot  op  Wbstmimstbr, 
tmd  Attendants.    Officers  behind  loith  Baoot. 

JSoUng.  Call  forth  BagoL— 
Now,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind : 
What  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  death ; 
Who  wrought  it  with  the  King,  and  who  performed 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  end. 
Bagot.   Then  set  before    my  face  the   lord 

Aumerle. 
BoUng,  Cousin,  stand  forth,  and  look  upon 
that  man.  [tongue 

Bagot,  My  lord  Aumerle,  I  know  your  daring 
Scorns  to  unsay  what  once  it  hath  delivered. 
In  thatdead  time  when  Gloster's  death  was  plotted, 
I  heard  you  say,  "  Is  not  my  arm  of  length, 
That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court 
Ai  far  as  Calais,  to  my  uncle's  head?" 
Amongst  much  other  talk,  that  very  time 
1  heard  you  say  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
The  offer  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England : 
Adding  withal,  how  blest  this  land  would  be 
In  this  your  cousin's  death. 

Avm»  Princes  and  noble  lords, 

What  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base  man  ? 
Shall  I  so  much  dishonour  my  fair  stars 
On  equal  terms  to  give  him  chastisement  ? 
Either  I  must,  or  have  mine  honour  soiled 
With  the  attainder  of  his  slanderous  lips.-^ 


There  is  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death. 
That  marks  thee  out  for  hell :  I  say  thou  liest , 
And  will  maintain  what  thou  hast  said  is  fiilse. 
In  thy  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base 
To  stain  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword. 

Baling.  Bagot,  forbear ;  thou  shalt  not  take  it  up. 

Aum.  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the  best 
In  all  this  presence  that  hath  moved  me  so. 

FUz.  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathies. 
There  is  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine. 
By  that  fair  sun  that  shews  me  where  thou  stand'st, 
I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st  It, 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 
If  thou  deny'st  it,  twenty  times  thou  liest : 
And  1  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart, 
Where  it  was  forg§d,  with  my  rapier's  point. 

Aum*  Thou  dar'st  not,  coward,   live  to  see 
that  day. 

Fitz.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were  this  hour. 

Aum.  Fitz  water,  thou  art  damned  to  hell  for  this. 

Percy.  Aumerle,  thou  liest:  his  honour  is  as  true 
In  this  appeal  as  thou  art  all  unjust 
And  that  Uiou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage 
To  prove  it  on  thee  to  the  extremest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing :  seise  it  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum.  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off, 
And  never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe!  [Aumerle; 

Lord.  1  task  the  earth  to  the  like,  forsworn 
And  spur  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 
As  may  be  holla'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  sun  to  sun.    There  is  my  honour's  pawn : 
Engage  it  to  the  trial  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum.  Who  sets  me  else?  By  heaven,  I'll  throw 
I  have  a  thousand  spirits  in  one  breast,  [at  all : 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 
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Surrey,  My  lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember  well 
The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 

litsi.  My  lord,  'tis  true :  you  were  in  presence 
then; 
And  you  can  witness  with  me  this  is  true. 

Surrey.  As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itself 
is  true. 

Fitx.  Surrey,  thou  liest. 

Surrey.  Dishonourable  boy  I 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword, 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge 
Till  thou  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie,  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skull. 
In  proof  whereof  there  is  my  honour's  pawn : 
Engage  it  to  the  trial  if  thou  dar'st 

FUz.  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward  horse  I 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  Uve, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness. 
And  spit  upon  him  whilst  I  say  he  lies. 
And  lies,  and  lies.    There  is  my  bond  of  fidth, 
To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. — 
As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal. 
Besides,  I  heard  the  banished  Norfolk  say 
That  thou,  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of  thy  men 
To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

jium.  Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  with  a  gage 
That  Norfolk  lies : — here  do  I  throw  down  this, 
If  he  may  be  repealed  to  try  his  honour. 

BoUny.  These  differences  shall  all  rest  under 

gage 
Till  Norfolk  be  repealed.    Repealed  he  shall  be, 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  restored  again 
To  all  his  land  and  signiories :  when  he 's  returned. 
Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  this  trial. 

Car.  That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be  seen. 
Many  a  time  hath  banished  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ :  in  glorious  Christian  field 
Streaming  the  enugn  of  the  Christian  cross, 
Against  black  Pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens : 
And,  toiled  with  works  of  war,  retired  himself 
To  Italy ;  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth. 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain,  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long. 

BoUny.  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead  t 

Car.  As  sure  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

BoUny.  Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to 
the  bosom 
Of  good  old  Abraham ! — Lords  appellants, 
Your  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage 
Till  we  assign  you  to  your  days  of  trial. 

Enter  York,  attended. 

York.  Great  Duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to  thee 
From  plume-plucked  Richard ;  who  with  willing 
soul 


Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  sceptre  yields 
To  the  possession  of  thy  royal  hand. 
Ascend  his  throne,  descending  now  from  him : 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth ! 

BoUny.  In  God's  name,  1 11  ascend  the  regal 
throne. 

Car,  Marry,  God  forbid! — 
Worst  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak, 
Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 
Would  God  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 
Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 
Of  noble  Richard !  then  true  nobleness  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 
What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king? 
And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard's  subject? 
Thieves  are  not  judged  but  they  are  by  to  hear, 
Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them. 
And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty. 
His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect, 
Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years. 
Be  judged  by  subJBct  and  inferior  breath. 
And  he  himself  not  present  ? — O  forbid  it,  God, 
That  in  a  Christian  climate  souls  refined 
Should  shew  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed!— 
I  speak  to  subjects ;  and  a  subject  speaks, 
Stirred  up  by  heaven,  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 
My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king} 
Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king: 
•And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophesy, 
The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground, 
And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act : 
Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels; 
And,  in  this  seat  of  peace,  tumultuous  wars 
Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind,  confound: 
Disorder,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny. 
Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  called 
The  field  of  Golgotha  and  dead  men's  skulls. 
O,  if  you  rear  this  house  against  this  house. 
It  will  the  wofullest  division  prove 
That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth : 
Prevent,  resist  it,  let  it  not  be  so. 
Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you— 
"woe!" 

North.  Well  have  you  argued,  sir;  and,  for 
your  pains, 
Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here : — 
My  lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial.— 
May  it  please  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  commons 
suit? 

Bolmy,  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  commoB 

view 

He  may  surrender :  so  we  shall  proceed 

Without  suspicion. 

York.  I  will  be  his  conduct         [^»^ 

Boliny.  Lords,  you  that  are  here  underouranest, 

Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  answer.— 
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Litde  are  we  1>eholden  to  yonr  love,  [2b  Carlisle, 
And  little  looked  for  at  your  helping  luuids. 

JSe-enier  York,  wM  Kiho  Richard,  and  Officers 
hearing  the  crown,  ^-c. 

K,  Sieh,  Alack,  why  am  I  tent  for  to  a  king, 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thougats 
Wherewith  I  reigned  f  I  hardly  yet  have  learned 
To  inamoate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  knee : 
Give  sorrow  leave  a  while  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.    Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favottrs  of  these  men ;  were  they  not  mine  t 
Did  they  not  sometimes  cry  "  all  hail !"  to  me? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ :  but  he,  in  twelve, 
Found  truth  in  all  but  one :  I,  in  twelve  thousand, 

none. 
God  save  the  Kingl — Will  no  one  say  Ament 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk  t  well  then,  amen. 
God  save  the  King !  although  I  be  not  he : 
And  yet,  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me.-— 
To  do  what  service  am  I  sent  for  hither? 

York.  To  do  that  office,  of  thine  own  good  will, 
Which  tir§d  majesty  did  make  thee  oflbr : 
The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Henry  Bolinghroke. 
Ju  J2M.  Give  me  the  crown.-^Here,  cousin, 
seise  the  crown : 
Here,  on  this  side,  my  hand ;  on  that  side,  thine. — 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well. 
That  owes  two  buckets  filling  one  another; 
The  emptier  ever  dancing  in  the  air. 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water : 
That  bucket  down  and  full  of  tears  am  I, 
Drinking  my  griefs,  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high. 
BoUng,  I  thought  you  had  been  willing  to 

resign. 
K.  Bkik.  My  crown  I  am ;  but  still  my  griefs 
are  mine. 
Yon  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose. 
But  not  my  griefs :  still  am  I  king  of  those. 
BoUng.  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with 

your  crown. 
Km  lUdi.  Your  cares  set  up  do  not  pluck  my 
cares  down. 
My  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done : 
Your  care  is  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won. 
The  cares  I  give  I  have,  though  given  away : 
Tliey  tend  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  they  stay. 
BoUng,  Are  yon  contented  to  resign  the  crown  ? 
JB^  Mieh.   Ay;  no; — no;    ay: — for  I  must 
nothing  be : 
Therefore  no  "no,"  for  I  resign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  myself: — 
1  give  this  heavy  weight  from  off  my  head. 
And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand ; 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart : 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm. 


With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown. 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state, 
With  mine  own  breath  release  aU  duteous  oaths: 
All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear ; 
My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego ; 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes,  I  deny : 
God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me : 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  are  made  to  thee ! 
Make  me,  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  grieved ; 
And  thou  with  all  pleased,  that  hast  all  achieved  I 
Long  mayst  thou  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit, 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit  I 
God  save  King  Henry,  unkinged  Richard  says, 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days  !— 
What  more  remains  ? 
North,  No  more  but  that  you  read 

[  Offering  a  paper. 
These  accusations  and  these  grievous  crimes 
Committed  by  your  person  and  your  followers. 
Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land : 
That,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  deposed. 

JT.  Bieh.  Must  I  do  so ;  and  must  I  ravel  out 
My  weaved-up  follies?  Gentle  Northumberland, 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record. 
Would  it  not  shame  thee  in  so  fair  a  troop 
To  read  a  lecture  of  them  ?    If  thou  wouldst, 
There  shouldst  thou  find  one  heinous  article 
(Containing  the  deposing  of  a  king, 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath) 
Marked  with  a  blot,  damned  in  the  book  o'  heaven. 
Nay,  all  of  you  that  stand  and  look  upon  me 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself, 
Though  some  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wash  your  hands. 
Shewing  an  outward  pity ;  yet  you  Pilates 
Have  here  delivered  me  to  my  sour  cross, 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 
North,  My  lord,  despatch:  read  o'er  these 

articles, 
JET.  Biehm  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears ;  I  caimot 
see: 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much 
But  they  can  see  a  sort  of  traitors  here. 
Nay,  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 
I  find  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest : 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent 
To  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king ; 
Make  glory  base,  and  sovereignty  a  slave ; 
Proud  majesty  a  subject ;  state  a  peasant. 
North,  My  lord,— 

K.  Rich.  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught,  in- 
sulting man. 
Nor  no  man's  lord :  I  have  no  name,  no  title 
(No,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font) 
But  *t  is  usurped. — Alack  the  heavy  day. 
That  I  have  worn  so  many  winters  out, 
And  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself  I 
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O,  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow, 
Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke, 
To  melt  myself  away  in  water-drops  I — 
Good  king,  great  king  (and  yet  not  greatly  good), 
An  if  my  word  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 
Let  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight ; 
That  it  may  shew  me  what  a  face  I  have 
Since  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty. 
Boling,  Go  some  of  you,  and  fetch  a  looking- 
glass.  [Exit  an  Attendant 
North,  Read  o'er  this  paper  while  the  glass 

doth  come. 
K.  Mich.  Fiend !   thou  torment'st  me  ere  I 

come  to  hell. 
BoUng.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  lord  Northum- 
berland. 
North,  The  commons  will  not  then  be  satisfied. 
K,  Rich,  They  shall  be  satisfied :  I  '11  read  enough 
When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed 
MThere  all  my  sins  are  writ ;  and  that 's  myself. 

Jte-enter  Attendant,  with  a  glass. 

Give  me  that  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read. — 

No  deeper  wrinkles  yet?     Hath  sorrow  struck 

So  many  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine. 

And  made  no  deeper  wounds? — O  flattering  glass. 

Like  to  my  followers  in  prosperity, 

Thou  dost  beguile  me ! — Was  this  face  the  face 

That  every  day  under  his  household  roof 

Did  keep  ten  thousand  men  ?    Was  this  the  face 

That,  like  the  sun,  did  make  beholders  wink? 

Was  this  the  face  that  faced  so  many  follies. 

And  was  at  last  out-faced  by  Bolingbroke  ? 

A  brittle  glory  shineth  in  this  face : 

As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face ; 

[Dashes  the  glass  against  the  ground. 
For  there  it  is,  cracked  in  a  hundred  shivers. 
Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport, — 
How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  destroyed  my  face. 

Boling,    The   shadow  of  your  sorrow  bath 
destroyed 
The  shadow  of  your  face. 

K.  Rich,  Say  that  again. 

The  shadow  of  my-  sorrow  ?    Ha !  let 's  see : 
*T  is  very  true :  my  grief  lies  all  within. 
And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortured  soul : 


There  lies  the  substance: — and  I  thank  thee. 

King, 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'st 
Me  cause'to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  cause.     I  'II  beg  one  boon. 
And  then  be  gone  and  trouble  yon  nq  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it? 
BoUng,  Name  it,  fiair  cousin. 

JT.  Bieh.  Fair  cousin !    Why,  I  am  greater 
than  a  king : 
For  when  I  was  a  king  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  subjects ;  being  now  a  tubject, 
I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  beg. 
BoUng.  Yet  ask. 
X.  Rich.  And  shall  I  have  ? 
BoUng,  Tou  shall. 
K.  Rich.  Then  give  me  leave  to  go. 
BoUng.  Whither? 
JT.  Mih*  Whither  you  will,  so  I  were  from 

your  sights. 
BoUng.  Go,  some  of  you,  convey  him  to  the 

.  Tower. 
JT.  Rich.  O  good  I    Convey  ? — Conveyers  are 
you  all. 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 

[Exeunt  Kino  Richakd,  some  Lords,  and 
a  Guard. 
BoUng,  On  Wednesday  next  we  solemnly  set 
down 
Our  coronation :  lords,  prepare  yourselves. 

[Eaceunt  aU  but  the  Abbot,  Bisuop  of 
Cablisle,  and  Aumeble. 
Abbot.  A  woful  pageant  have  we  here  beheld ! 
Car.  The  woe 's  to  come :   the  children  yet 
imbom 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  shatp  to  them  as  thorn. 

Aum.  You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot? 

Abbot.  Before  I  freely  speak  my  mind  herein. 
You  shall  not  only  take  the  sacrament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  to  effect 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise. 
I  see  your  brows  are  full  of  discontent. 
Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  eyes  of  tears : 
Come. home  with  me  to  supper:  I  will  lay 
A  plot  shall  shew  us  all  a  merry  day. 

[Exeunt. 
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ScBKi  I. — London.    A  Str§$t  leading  $o  the 
Tower, 

Enter  Qdbbn  and  Ladies. 

Queen.  This  way  the  King  will  come :  this-  is 
the  way 
To  Juliiis  Csssar's  ill-erected  tower, 
To  whose  ffint  hosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doomed  a  prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke. 
Here  let  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
HaTe  any  resting  for  her  true  king's  queen. 

Enter  Kmo  Richard  and  Guards. 

But  soft,  bat  see,  or  rather  do  not  see, 
My  fair  rose  wither: — ^yet  look  up,  behold. 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew. 
And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true-love  tears  I — 
Ah,  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  stand ; 
Thou  map  of  honour;  thou  King  Richard's  tomb, 
And  not  King  Richard ;  thou  most  beauteous  inn ! 
Why  should  hard-favouredgrief  be  lodged  in  thee, 
When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest? 
K,  Rich.  Join  not  with  grie(  fair  woman,  do 

not  so. 
To  make  my  end  too  sodden :  learn,  good  soul, 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream ; 
From  which  awaked,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shews  OS  but  this.    I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet, 
To  grim  necessity ;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.  Hie  thee  to  France, 
And  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house : 
Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown, 
Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken  down. 
Queen.  What,  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape  and 

mind 
Transformed  and  weakened?  Hath  Bolingbroke 
Deposed  thme  intellect  ?    Hath  he  been  in  thy 

heart? 
The  lion,  dying,  thrusteih  forth  his  paw, 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  rage 
To  be  o'erpowered :  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like. 
Take  thy  correction  mildly,  kiss  the  rod, 


And  &wn  on  rage  with  base  humility^ 
Which  art  a  lion  and  a  king  of  beasts  ? 
K.  Bieh.  A  king  of  beasts,  indeed !  if  aught 

but  beasts, 
I  had  beea  still  a  happy  king  of  men« 
Good  sometime  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for 

France: 
Think  I  am  dead ;  and  even  here  thorn  tak'st, 
As  from  my  deathbed,  my  last  living  leave. 
In  winter's  tedious  nights,  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  wofrd  ages  long  ago  betid : 
And  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief. 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  fall  of  me. 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathise 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue. 
And,  in  compassion,  weep  the  fire  out; 
And  some  wiU  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black. 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightfrd  king. 

Enter  Northumbbrlamd,  attended. 

North.  My  lord,  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke  is 
changed : 
You  must  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower. 
And,  madam,  there  ia  order  ta'en  for  yom: 
With  all  swift  speed  you  must  away  to  France. 

K.  Bieh.  Northumbetland,  thou  ladder  where- 
withal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne, 
The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin,  gathering  head, 
Shall  break  into  corruption.    Thou  shalt  think, 
Though  he  divide  the  realm  and  give  thee  half. 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all : 
Andheshall  think  that  thou,  which  know'st  the  way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again, 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urged,  anoCher  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurped  throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  firiends  converts  to  fear; 
That  fear  to  hate;  and  hate  turns  one,  cir  both. 
To  worthy  danger  and  deserved  death. 
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North.  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there  an 

end. 
Take  leave  and  part ;  for  you  must  part  forthwith. 
K,  Bich.    Doubly  divorced  I — Bad  men,  ye 

violate 
A  twofold  marriage :  'twixt  my  crown  and  me, 
And  then  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife. — 
Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me  : 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  'twas  made. — 
Part  us,  Northumberland :  I  towards  the  north. 


Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pines  the  dime ; 
My  wife  to  France;  from  whence,  set  forth  in 

pomp. 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May ; 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas,  or  shortest  of  day. 
Queen,  And  must  we  be  divided ;  must  we  part  ? 
K,  Rich.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and 

heart  from  heart. 
Queen,  Banish  us  both,  and  send  the  King  with 


North,  That  were  some  love,  but  little  policy. 
Queen,  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go. 
JT.iticA.  So  two,  together  weeping,  make  one  woe. 
Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here : 
Better  far  off  than  near,  be  ne*er  the  near*. 
Go,  count  thy  way  with  sighs ;  I  mine  with  groans. 
Queen,  So  longest  way  shall  have  the  longest 

moans.       . 
K,  lUeh,  Twica  for  one  step  1 11  groan,  the 
way  being  short, 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. — 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let 's  be  brief, 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief. 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part : 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  I  take  thy  heart 

IThejf  kui. 
Queen,  Give  me  mine  own  again :  't  were  no 
good  part 


To  take  on  me  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart 

IKUe 

So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  begane. 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan. 
K,  Bich,  We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  fond 
delay: 
Once  more,  adieu :  the  rest  let  sorrow  say. 

lEx€unL 


Scene  II,— The  eame,    A  Room  m  the  Duee 
OF  Yoke's  Palace. 

Enter  York  and  hit  Duchess. 
Duch,  My  krd,  you  told  roe  y©u  would  tell 
the  rest, 
When  weeping  made  you  break  tha  stoiy  off 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 
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York,  Where  did  I  leave  ? 
Dueh.  At  that  sad  stop,  my  lord, 

Where  rude  mugoTemed  handfl,  from  windows' 

tops, 
Threw  dost  and  mbbish  on  King  Racbard's  head. 
York,  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  Boling^ 
broke. 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seemed  to  know, 
With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  his  course, 
While  all  tongues  cried,  "  God  save  thee,  Bo- 

lingbrokel" 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake. 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  Tisage :  and  that  all  the  walls. 
With  painted  imagery,  had  said  at  once, 
"  Jesu  preserve  ihee  1  welcome,  Bolingbroke  I " 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning, 
Bareheaded,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus :  "  I  thank  you,  countrymen :" 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  passed  along. 
Duck.  Alas,  poor  BichardI  where  rides  he 

the  while? 
York,  As,  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-graced  actor  leaves  the  stage. 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious,-*- 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's 

eyes 
Did  scowl  on  Richard.  No  man  cried,  God  save 

him: 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home : 
Bat  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head ; 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off 
(His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience). 
That  had  not  God,  for  aome  strong  purpose, 

steeled 
The  hearto  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have 

melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
Bat  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events ; 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  calm  contents. 
To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now, 
Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 

Enter  Aoxsrlb. 

2>»cA.  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerie. 

York.  Aumerie  that  was : 

But  that  is  lost,  for  being  Richard's  friend ; 
And,  madam,  you  must  call  him  Rutland  now. 
I  am,  in  parliament,  pledged  for  his  truth 
Aad  lasting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 

Dueh,  Welcome,  my  son.  Who  are  the  violets 
now 
That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-come  springf 


Aum.  Madam,I  know  not,  nor  Igreatly  care  not : 
God  knows  I  had  as  lief  be  none  as  one. 

York,  Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring 
of  time. 
Lest  you  be  cropped  before  you  come  to  prime. 
What  news  from  Oxford?  hold  those  jousts  and 
triumphs? 

Aum,  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 

York,  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 

Aum.  If  God  prevent  it  not :  I  purpose  so. 

York.  What  seal  is  that  that  hangs  without 
thy  bosom  ? 
Yea,  look'st  thou  pale?  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum,  My  lord,  't  is  nothing. 

York,  No  matter,  then,  who  sees  it. 

I  will  be  satisfied :  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum,  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me : 
It  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 
Which  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have  seen. 

York,  Which  for  some  reasons,  sir,  I  mean  to 
see.,' 
I  fear,  I  fear, — 

Dueh,  What  should  you  fear  ? 

'Tis  nothingbut  some  bond  that  he  has  entered  into 
For  gay  apparel  'gainst  the  triumph  day. 

York.  Bound  to  himself  ?  what  doth  he  with  a 
bond 
That  he  i»  bound  to  ?    Wife,  thou  art  a  fool.— 
Boy,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

Aum,  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me :  I  may  not 
shew  it 

York,  I  will  be  satisfied :  let  me  see  it,  I  say. 
ISnatehet  t^  and  reads. 
Treason ;  foul  treason ! — ^villain,  traitor,  dave  I 

Dueh,  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord? 

York,  Ho!  who  is  within  there?    ^Entera 
Servant] — Saddle  my  horse.— 
God  for  his  mercy,  what  treachexy  is  here ! 

Dueh,  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord? 

York,  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say ;  saddle  my 
horse. —  [_ExU  Servant 

Now  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  will  appeach  the  villain. 

Dueh.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

York,  Peace,  foolish  woman. 

Dueh.  I  will  not  peace. — What  is  the  matter, 
son? 

Aum.  Good  mother,  be  content :  it  is  no  more 
Than  my  poor  Ufe  must  answer. 

Dueh.  Thy  life  answer  f 

Be-enter  Servant,  with  boots. 
York.  Bring  me  my  boots ;  I  will  unto  the  King. 
Dueh,  Strike  hhn,  Aumerie. — Poor  boy,  thou 
art  amased. — 
Hence,  villain:  never  more  come  in  my  sight— 

[7(9  the  Servant 
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Torh  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 

Duch.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do! 
Wilt  thou  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own? 
Have  we  more  sons,  or  are  we  like  to  have? 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time ; 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine 

age, 
And  rob  me  of  a  happy  nu>ther*s  name  ? 
Is  he  not  like  thee ;  is  he  not  thine  own? 

York,  Thou  fond  mad  woman. 
Wilt  thou  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy? 
A  dozen  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
And  interchangeably  set  down  their  hands, 
To  kill  the  King  at  Oxford. 

DucL  He  shall  be  none : 

We  '11  keep  him  here :  then  what  is  that  to  him? 

Y4trk,  Away,  fond  wqmanl  were  ha  twenty 
times  my  son, 
I  would  appeach  him. 

Dueh,  Hadst  thou  groaned  for  him. 

As  I  have  done,  thou  'dst  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind :  thou  dost  suspect 
That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed, 
And  that  he  is  abastard,  not  thy  son. 
Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that 

mind: 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be ; 
Not  like  to  jne»  «r  any.  pf  my  Wp, 
And  yet  I  loye  Jiim. 

York.  'Make  way,  ^unruly  woman. 

Duch.  After,. Aumerle :  mount  thee  upon  Ms 
horse; 
Spur,  post,  and  g^t  before  him  to  the  King, 
And  beg  thy  par49n  ere  he  do  accuse  thee. 
I  '11  not  be  long  behind :  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  ty>  ride  as  fast  as  York : 
And  never  will  I^jise.up  from  the  ground 
Till  Bolingbroke-hav^  pardoned  thee. — Away; 
Begone.  lExeuiU. 


Scene  III.— Windsor.    A  Boom  m  the  Castie, 

Enter  BoLinoBaoKE  a$  King ;  Percy,  and  other 
Lords. 

BoGng,  Cab  no  man  tell  of  my  unthrifty  son? 
Tis  fiill  three  months  since  I  did  see  him  last: 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  't  is  he. 
I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found : 
Inquire  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  there, 
For  there,  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent. 
With  unjestnui^d  loose  companions : 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes, 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers : 
While  he,  young,  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy. 


Takes  on  the  point  of  hoaour  to  pupport 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 

Percy.  My  lord,  some  two  days4ince  I  saw  the 
Prince, 
And  told  him  of  these  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 

BoUng.  And  what  said  the  gallant? 

Percy.  Hisanswer'wa8,he  would  unto  thestewa, 
And  from  the  eommon'st  creative  pl^ck  a  glove, 
And  wear  it  as  a^  &vour :  and  with  that 
He  would  ux^horse  the  lustiest  challenger. 

^o/m^.  As  dissolute  as  desperate:  yet  through 
both 
I  see  some  sparges  of  a  better  hope, 
Which  elder  dfiys  may  happily  bring  forth.— 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Aumerle,  hastily, 

Aum.  WJiere  is  the  King  ? 

BoUny,  What  means 

Our  cousin,  that  he  stares  and  looks  so  wildly? 
Aum.  God  save  your  grace.    I  do  beseech  your 
nuyesty 
To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 
Boting.  Withdraw  yourselves,  and  leave  us  here 
alone. —      ^Exeunt  Peect  oiuI  Lords. 
What  is  the  matter  with  our  cousin  now? 
Aum.  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the 
earth,  [Kneelt, 

My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  mouth, 
Unless  a  pardon  ere  I  rise  or  speak. 

BoUny.  intended  or  committed  was  tins  fault? 
If  but  the  first,  how  heinous  e'er  it  be. 
To  win  thy  after-bve  I  pardon  thee. 

Aum,  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  turn  the 
key. 
That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 
BoUng,  Have  thy  desire. 

[Auuerlb  locke  the  door. 
York  [trt^^].    My  liege,  beware;  look  to 
thyself: 
Thou  hast  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  there. 
Boliny.  Villain,  I  '11  make  thee  safe.  [DratuJiy. 
Aum.  Stay  thy  revengefiil  hand : 
Thou  hast  no  cause  to  fear. 

York  [fos^Am].  Open  the  door,  secure,  fool-hardy 
king: 
Shall  I,  for  love,  speak  treason  to  thy  face? 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

[BOLINOBROKB  OpCM  the  doOT. 

Enter  York. 

Boliny,  What  is  the  matter,  uncle  ?  speak : 
Recover  breath:  tell  us  how  near  is  danger, 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

York.  Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou  shalt 
know 
The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  shew. 
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Pear  erer  may  my  kneM  Arow  to  Uie  earth. 


Aum.  Remember,  as  thou  read'st,  thy  promise 
past 
I  do  repent  me :  read  not  my  name  there ; 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 
York.  T  was,  viUain,  ere  thy  hand  did  set  it 
down. — 
I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bosom,  King : 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence. 
Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove 
A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart 
BoUng,   O  heinous,   strong,   and  bold  con- 
spiracy!— 
O  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  son ; 
Thou  sheer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain. 
From  whence  this  stream,  through  muddy  passages. 
Hath  held  his  current  and  defiled  himself! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad ; 
A.nd  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son. 

York.  So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd ; 
And  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame. 
As  thrifUess  sons  their  scraping  fathers*  gold. 


Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dishonour  dies, 
Or  my  shamed  life  in  his  dishonour  lies. 
Thou  kill'st  me  in  his  life :  giving  him  breath, 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  mem 's  put  to  death. 
Duck,  [within'].  What  ho,  my  liege !  for  God's 

sake,  let  me  in. 
BoUng,   What  shrill-voiced  suppliant  makes 

this  eager  cry  ? 
Duch.  A  woman  and  thine  aunt,  great  King : 
'tis  I. 
Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door : 
A  beggar  begs  that  never  begged  before. 
BoUng.  Our  scene  is  altered,  from  a  serious 
thing, 
And   now  changed  to   ''The  Beggar  and  the 

King."- 
My  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  mother  in  : 
I  know  she 's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  sin. 
York,  If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray. 
More  sins  for  this  forgiveness  prosper  may. 
This  festered  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rests  sound : 
This  let  alone  will  all  the  rest  confound. 
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Enter  Duchess. 

Duck,  O  King,  believe  not  this  hard-hearted 
man: 
Love,  loving  not  itself,  none  other  can. 

York,  Thou  frantic  woman,  what  dost  thou 
make  here  ? 
Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  tndtor  rear  ? 

Duch,   Sweet  York,  be  patient — Hear  me, 
gentle  liege.  [Kneek, 

BoUng,  Rise  up,  good  aunt 

Dueh»  Not  yet,  I  thee  beseech : 

For  ever  will  I  walk  upon  my  knees. 
And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees. 
Till  thou  give  joy :  until  thou  bid  me  joy. 
By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  transgresting  boy. 

Aum,  Unto  my  mother's  prayers  I  bend  my 
knee.  [KneeU, 

York.  Against  them  both  my  true  joints  bended 
be.  [Kneeli. 

Ill  mayst  thou  thrive  if  thou  grant  any  grace  I 

Duch,  Pleads  he  in  earnest?  look  upon  his  face : 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears ;  his  prayers  are  in  jest ; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our 

breast : 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied ; 
We  pray  with  heart  and  soul,  and  all  beside : 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know ; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow: 
His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy ; 
Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Our  prayers  do  outpray  his :  then  let  them  have 
That  mercy  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 

Bolmg,  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duck,  Nay,  do  not  say  stand  up : 

But  pardon,  first ;  and  afterwards,  stand  up. 
An  if  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach. 
Pardon  should  be  the  first  word  of  thy  speech. 
I  never  longed  to  hear  a  word  till  now; 
Say  pardon,  King :  let  pity  teach  thee  how. 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet : 
No  word  like  pardon,  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet 

York.  Speak  it  in  French,  King :  say,  pardon- 
nex  moy. 

Duck,  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  de- 
stroy? 
Ah,  my  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord, 
That  sett'st  the  word  itself  against  the  word  !— 
Speak  pardon  as  't  is  current  in  our  land : 
The  chopping  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak ;  set  thy  tongue  there : 
Or  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear : 
Thatyhearinghow  ourplaintsand  prayersdopierce. 
Pity  may  move  thee  pardon  to  rehearse. 

Boling,  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch,  I  do  not  sue  to  stand : 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand. 

BoUng.  I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon  me. 


Dueh.  O  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee ! 
Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear :  speak  it  again : 
Twice  saying  pardon  doth  not  pardon  twain, 
But  makes  one  pardon  strong. 

Baling,  I  pardon  him  with  all  my  heart 

Duch,  A  God  on  earth  thou  artl 

BoUng,  But  for  our  trusty  brokhex^in-Iaw,  and 
the  abbot, 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew, 
Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels.— 
Good  unde,  help  to  order  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where'er  these  traitors  are: 
They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear, 
But  I  will  have  them  if  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell ;  and  cousin  too,  adieu : 
Your  mother  well  hath  prayed,  and  prove  you  true. 

Dmeb.  Come,  my  old  son :  I  pray  God  make 
thee  new  I  lExewL 


Scene  IV. 

Enter  Ezton  and  a  Servant 

EMton,  Didst  thou  not  mark  the  King  what 
words  he  spake : 
**  Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear?" 
Was  it  not  so  ? 

Serv,  Those  were  his  very  words. 

Exton,  <<Have  I  no  friend?"  quoth  he.    He 
spake  it  twice, 
And  urged  it  twice  together :  did  he  not? 

Serv,  He  did. 

Exton,  And  speaking  it,  he  wistly  looked  on  me, 
As  who  should  say,  "  I  would  thou  wert  the  man 
That  would  divorce  this  terror  from  my  heartl " 
Meaning  the  King  at  Pomfret  Come,  let 's  go : 
I  am  the  King's  friend,  and  will  lid  his  foe. 

[ExetmL 


Scene  v.— Pomfret   The  Dungeon  of  the  CatUe. 

Enter  King  Riorard. 

JT.  Rich,  I  have  been  studying  how  I  may 
compare 
This  prison  where  I  live  unto  the  world : 
And  for  because  the  world  is  populous, 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it :  yet  I  '11  hammer  it  out 
My  brain  I  '11  prove  the  female  to  my  soul ; 
My  soul  the  father :  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  still-breeding  thoughts. 
And  these  same  thoughts  people  this  little  world; 
In  humours  like  the  people  of  this  world, 
For  no  thought  is  contented.    The  better  sort 
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(As  thongbts  of  things  dmne)  an  intermixed 
With  scruples,  and  do  set  &e  word  itself 
Against  the  word : 

As  thus — "  Ck>me,  little  ones ;"  and  then  again, — 
*'  It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  finr  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye." 
Thoughts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders:  bow  these  vain  weak  nails 
May  tear  a  passage  through  tiie  flinty  ribs 
Of  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prison  waQs : 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
Thoughts  tending  to  content,  flatter  themselves 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  idaves, 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last :  like  silly  beggan. 
Who,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  thenr  shame 
That  many  have  and  others  must  sit  there : 
And  in  this  tiiougbt  they  And  a  kind  of  ease, 
Bearing  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
Of  sQch  as  have  before  endured  the  like. 
Thus  play  I,  hi  one  person,  many  people, 
And  none  contented.    Sometimes  am  I  king : 
Then  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar ; 
And  so  I  am.    Then  crushing  penury 
Persuades  me  I  was  better  when  a  king : 
Then  am  I  kinged  again :  and  by  and  by 
Think  that  I  am  unkinged  by  Bolingbroke, 
And  straight  am  nothing.    But  whate'er  I  am. 
Nor  I,  nor  any  man  that  but  man  is, 
With  nothing  shall  be  pleased  till  he  be  eased 
With  being  nothing. — ^Music  do  I  hear  7  [Jlftine. 
Ha,  ha!  keep  time. — How  sour  sweet  music  is 
When  time  is  broke  and  no  proportion  kept! 
So  is  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives. 
And  here  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear 
To  check  time  broke  in  a  disordered  string ; 
But,  for  the  concord  of  my  state  and  tune. 
Had  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke ! 
I  wasted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me : 
For  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering  clock. 
My  thoughts  are  minutes;  and,  with  sighs,  they 

Their  watches  on  to  miae  eyes,  the  outward  watch, 
Whereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point. 
Is  pointing  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
Now,  sir,  the  sound  that  tells  what  hour  it  is 
Are  clamorous  groans  that  strike  upon  my  heart, 
Which  is  the  bell.     So  sighs,  and  tears,  and 

groans, 
Shew  minutes,  times,  and  hours! — ^but  my  time 
Runs  posting  on  in  Bolingbroke's  proud  joy, 
While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  JackH>'-the-cloclc. — 
This  music  mads  me ;'  let  it  sound  no  more : 
For  though  it  have  holp  madmen  to  their  wits. 
In  me  it  seems  it  will  make  wise  men  mad.^ 
Yet  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me ! 
For  't  is  a  sign  of  love ;  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  strange  brooch  in  this  all-hating  world. 


Enter  Groom. 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince ! 

K.  Mich.  Thanks,  noble  peer : 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou?  and  how  com'st  thou  hither. 
Where  no  man  ever  comes  but  that  sad  dog 
That  brings  me  food,  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 

Groom.  I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable.  King, 
When  thou  wert  king;  who  travelling  towards 

York, 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometime  master's  face. 
O  how  it  yearned  my  heart  when  I  beheld 
In  London  streets,  that  coronation-day. 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary ! 
That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid ; 
That  horse  that  I  so  carefully  have  dressed ! 

K.  Rich,  Rode  he  on  Barbary  7  Tell  me,  gentle 
friend. 
How  went  he  under  him  7 

Groom,  So  proudly  as  if  he  had  disdained  the 
groimd. 

K.  Rich.  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on 
his  back ! 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand : 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping 

him. 
Would  he  not  stumble ;  would  he  not  fall  down 
(Since  pride  must  have  a  fall),  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back? — 
Forgiveness,  horse !  why  do  I  rail  on  thee, 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  awed  by  man. 
Wast  bom  to  bear? — I  was  not  made  a  horse : 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass. 
Spur-galled  and  tired  by  jauncing  Bolingbroke. 

Enter  Keeper  wUh  a  dieh. 

Keep.  Fellow,  give  place :  here  is  no  longer 
stay.  [7*0  the  Groom. 

K.  Jlieh,  If  thou  love  me,  'tis  time  thou  wert 
away. 

Groom.  What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  my 
heart  shall  say.  lExiL 

Keep.  My  lord,  wilt  please  you  to  &11  to? 

K.  Ekh.  Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  wont  to  do. 

Keep.  My  lord,  I  dare  not :  Sir  Pierce  of  Ex- 
ton,  who 
Lately  cune  from  the  King,  commands  the  contrary. 

K.  Rich.  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster 
and  thee  I 
Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it 

IBeate  the  Keeper. 

Keep,  Help,  help,  help ! 

Enter  Exton  and  Servants,  armed. 
K.  Rich.  How  now !  what  means  death  in  this 
rude  assault?^ 
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Villain,  thine  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  in- 
strument— 
ISfuUchtng  a  toeapon,  and  hilling  one. 
Go  thou,  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. — 

[He  kUh  another^  then  Ezton  strikes  him  down. 
That  hand  shall  hum  in  never-quenching  fire 
That  staggers  thus  my  person! — Ezton,  thy 

fierce  hand 
Hath  with  the  King's  hlood  stained  the  King's 

own  land. 
Mount,  mount,  my  soul !  thy  seat  is  up  on  high  i 
Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward,  here  to 
die.  [Dies, 

JExton,  As  full  of  valour  as  of  royal  hlood ! 
Both  have  I  spilt. — O  would  the  deed  were  good : 
For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well. 
Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. — 
This  dead  king  to  the  living  king  I  '11  hear  : 
Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  them  hurial  here. 

lExeunt 


Scene  YI. — Windsor.    A  Boom  in  the  Castle. 

Flourish,    Enter  Bolingbroke  and  York,  with 
Lords  and  Attendants. 

Boling.  Kind  uncle  York,  the  latest  news  we 
hear 
Is  that  the  rehels  have  consumed  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Ci'cester  in  Glostershire : 
But  whether  they  he  ta'en  or  slain  we  hear  not. — 

Enter  Northumberland. 

Welcome,  my  lord :  what  is  the  news  ? 
North,  First,  to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I  all 
happiness : 
The  next  news  is,  I  have  to  London  sent 
The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,   Blunt,  and 

Kent 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here. 

\_Presenting  a  paper, 
BoUng,  We  thank  thee,  gentle  Percy,  for  thy 
pains: 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 

Enter  Fitzwatbr. 

FOz,  My  Lord,  I  have  Arom  Oxford  sent  to 
London 
The  heads  of  Brocas  and  Sir  Benaet  Seely ; 


Two  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow 
BoUng.  Thy  pains,   FiUwater,  shall  not  be 
forgot; 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit»  well  it  wot. 

*    Enter  Percy,  toith  the  Bishop  of  Carisle. 

Percy,  The  grand  conspirator,  abbot  of  West- 
minster, 
With  clog  of  conscience  and  sour  melancholy, 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave : 
But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide 
Thy  kingly  doom  and  sentence  of  his  pride. 

BoUng,  Carlisle,  this  is  your  doom  :— 
Choose  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend 

room. 
More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life: 
So,  as  thou  liv'st  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife. 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been, 
High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen. 

ErUer  Exton,  with  Attendants  hearing  a  coffin, 
Exton,  Great  King,  within  this  coffin  I  present 
Thy  buried  fear :  hereiii  all  breathless  lies 
The  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  by  me  hither  brought 
BoUng.  Exton,  I  thank  thee  not:  for  thou 

hast  wrought 
A  deed  of  slander,  with  thy  fatal  hand, 
Upon  my  head  and  all  this  famous  land. 
Exton.  From  your  own  mouth,  my  lord,  did  I 

this  deed. 
BoUng.  They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison 

need ; 
Nor  do  I  thee :  though  I  did  wish  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdei^ 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour, 
But  neither  my  good  word  nor  princely  favoar: 
With  Cain  go  wander  through   the    shade  of 

night, 
And  never  shew  thy  head  by  day  nor  light- 
Lords,  I  protest  my  soul  is  full  of  woe. 
That  blood    should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me 

grow. 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  what  I  do  lament, 
And  put  on  sullen  black  incontinent : 
I  '11  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
To  wash  this  blood  ojBTfrom  my  guilty  hand.— 
March  sadly  after :  grace  my  mournings  here, 
In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier.       \^ExeiaU, 
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XarO  RBMBT  THB  VOURTH. 

UKSRY,  Prince  of  Wales, 

PJtINCB  JOHK  of  LaocMter, 

ZARI.  OP  WESTMORLAND.  ; 

6m  'WALTER  1  LUHT, 

THCnfAS  PBRCT,  Earl  of  WotOMtw. 

HKNKT  PEKGT,  Barl  of  NorUiumberiacJ. 

HEKRT  PhJlCY/  Sttmamed  UortFUB.  his  Bon. 

SOMUKB  MORTIMER.  Barl  of  Maroh. 

SCROOP,  Archblabop  of  York. 

JLKCBIBALD,  Bcjrt  of  Donglaa. 

OWMN  OLENDOWSR. 

nut  RICHARD  VERNOM. 


SIR  JOHN  rjLustAn. 

P0IN8. 
OAD8KILL. 
PETO. 
BARDOLPH. 

LADT  FERCT,  Wift  to  Honrva,  and  Bister  to  Moanvn. 
LADY  MORTIMER,  Daughter  to  OunDOwaK,  aad  Wlft 

to  MoaTUcaa. 
MRS.  QUICKLY,  Hoataas  of  a  Tavern  in  Easteliaap. 

Loris*  Ottoers,  Sberlir,  YIntaer,  Chamberlain,  DrawecSr 
Two  Canlen,  TtaTeUers,  and  Attendants. 


--S^tf3ptj;i^^,5«^'»'*-- 


ACT  8. 


ScKii£  I. — London.    A  Moom  in  the  Palode. 

JEnter  Kino  Henry^  Westmorland,  Sir  Walter 
Blunt,  and  others. 

JE*.  Hen,  So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care, 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
And  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils 
To  be  <;oniinenced  in  stronds  afar  remote. 
No  more  the  thirsty  entrance  of  this  soil 
Shall  daub  her  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood : 
No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields. 
Nor  braise  her  flowerets  with  the  arm§d  hoofs 
Of  hostile  paces :  those  opposed  eyes, 
"Which,  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven, 


All  of  one  nature>  of  one  substance  bred. 

Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 

And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery. 

Shall  now,  in  mutual  well-beseeming  ranks, 

March  all  one  way,  and  be  no  more  opposed 

Against  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies : 

The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife, 

No  more  shall  cut  his  master.  Therefore,  friends. 

As  far  as  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ 

(Whose  soldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cross, 

We  are  impressed  and  engaged  to  fight) 

Forthwith  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy. 

Whose  arms  were  moulded  in  their  mother's  womb 

To  chase  these  pagans,  in  those  holy  fields 
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Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet 
Which,  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed 
For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross. 
But  this  our  purpose  is  a  twelvemonth  old, 
And  bootless  'tis  to  tell  you  we  will  go : 
Therefore  we  meet  not  now. — ^Then  let  me  hear 
Of  you,  my  gentle  cousin  Westmorland, 
What  yesternight  our  council  did  decree 
In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience. 

West,  My  liege,  this  haste  was  hot  in  question. 
And  many  limits  of  the  charge  set  down, 
But  yesternight :  when,  all  athwart,  there  came 
A  post  from  Wales,  loaden  with  heavy  news ; 
Whose  worst  was,  that  the  noble  Mortimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  that  Welshman  taken, 
'  And  a  thousand  of  his  people  butchered : 
Upon  whose  dead  coipse  there  was  such  misuse, 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation, 
By  those  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be, 
Without  much  shame,  retold  or  spoken  of. 
K.  Hen,  It  seems,  then,  that  the  tidings  of  this 
broil 
Brake  of  our  business  for  the  Holy  Land. 
West,  This  matched  with  other  did,  my  gra- 
cious lord ; 
For  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it  did  import : 
On  Holyrood  day,  the  gallant  Hotspur  there. 
Young  Harry  Percy,  and  brave  Archibald, 
That  ever-valiant  and  approved  Scot^ 
At  Holmedon  met, 

Where  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour ; 
As  by  discharge  of  their  artillery, 
And  shape  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  told : 
For  he  that  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 
And  pride  of  their  contention  did  take  horse, 
Uncertain  of  the  issue  any  way. 
K,Hen.  Here  is  adear  and  true  industrious  friend. 
Sir  Walter  Blunt,  new-lighted  from  his  horse, 
Stained  with  the  variation  of  each  soil 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  seat  of  ours ; 
And  he  hath  brought  us  smooth  and  welcome 

news : — 
7?he  Earl  of  Douglas  is  discomfited: 
Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two-and-twenty  knights, 
Balked  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedon's  plains.    Of  prisoners,  Hotspur 

took 
Mordake  the  Earl  of  Fife,  and  eldest  son 
To  beaten  Douglas ;  and  the  Earls  of  Atfaol, 
Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  Menteith.— 
And  is  not  this  an  honourable  spoil ; 
A  gallant  price :  ha,  cousin,  is  it  not? 

West,  In  faith, 
It  is  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of. 


K,  Hen.  Yea,  there  thou  mak'st  me  sad,  snd 

mak'st  me  sin 
In  envy  that  my  lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  father  of  so  blest  a  son : 
A  son  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ; 
Amongst  a  grove  the  very  straightest  plant; 
Who  is  sweet  fortune's  minion  and  her  pride : 
Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  the  praise  of  him. 
See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry.    O  that  it  could  be  proved 
That  some  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchanged 
In  cradle-dothes  our  children  where  they  lay, 
And  called  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet  I 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 
But  let  him  from  my  thoughtsi — What  think  you 

coz, 
Of  this  young  Percy's  pride  ?    The  prisoners 
Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  surprised 
To  his  own  use  he  keeps ;  and  sends  me  word 
I  shall  have  none  but  Mordake  Earl  of  Fife. 
West,  This  is  his  uncle's  teaching,  Uiis  is  Wo^ 

cester, 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects ; 
Which  makes  him  prune  himself,  and  bristle  up 
The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity. 

K,  Hen.  But  I  have  sent  for  him  to  answer  this: 
And  for  this  cause  awhile  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 
Ck)usin,  on  Wednesday  next  our  council  we 
Will  hold  at  Windsor ;  so  inform  the  lords : 
But  come  yourself  with  speed  to  us  again ; 
For  more  is  to  be  said  and  to  be  done 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered. 

West.  I  will,  my  liege.  [Etewni. 


Scene  II.— 7%e  sa$ne.    Another  Boom  m  the 
Palace, 

Enter  Henry  Prince  op  Wales  and  Falstapp. 
Fal.  Now,  Hal,  what  time  of  day  is  it,  lad  7 
P.  Hen.  Thou  art  so  fat-witted  with  drinking 
of  old  sack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  supper, 
and  sleeping  upon  benches  after  noon,  that  thou 
hast  forgotten  to  demand  that  truly  which  thou 
wouldst  truly  know.  What  a  devil  hast  thou  to 
do  witii  the  time  of  tiie  day  7 — ^unless  hours  were 
cups  of  sack,  and  minutes  capons,  and  clocks  the 
tongues  of  bawds,  and  dials  the  signs  of  leaping 
houses,  and  the  blessed  sun  himself  a  fair  hot 
wench  in  flame-coloured  taffeta^  I  see  no  reason 
why  thou  shouldst  be  so  superfiuoua  to  demand 
the  time  oi  the  day. 

FaL  Indeed  you  come  near  me  now,  Hal :  for 
we  that  take  purses  go  by  the  moon  and  seven 
stars;  and  not  by  Phoebus,  he,  "that  wandering 
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knight  to  fdr."  And  I  pray  thee,  sweet  wag, 
when  thou  art  king, — ae,  God  save  thy  grace 
(majesty,  I  should  say ;  for  grace  thou  wilt  have 
none), — 

P.  Hen,  What!  none? 

FaL  No,  by  my  troth ;  not  so  much  as  will 
serve  to  be  prologue  to  an  %g^  and  butter. 

P.  Hem.  Well,  how  then!come,roundly,roundly. 

Fal,  Marry  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art 


king,  let  not  us  that  are  squires  of  the  night's 
body  be  called  thieves  of  the  day's  beauty:  let 
us  be  Diana's  foresters,  gentlemen  of  the  shade, 
minions  of  the  moon.  And  let  men  say  we  be 
men  of  good  government :  being  governed  as 
the  sea  is,  by  our  noble  and  chaste  mistress  the 
moon,  under  whose  countenance  we  steal. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  sayst  well,  and  it  holds  well 
too :  for  the  fortune  of  us  that  are  the  moon's 


O^ii «ti    i.T 


men  doth  ebb  and  flow  Kke  the  sea:  being  go- 
verned as  the  sea  is,  by  the  moon.  As  for  proof 
now  : — a  purse  of  gold  most  resolutely  snatched 
on  Bff  onday  night,  and  most  dissolutely  spent  on 
Tuesday  morning:  got  with  swearing  "lay  by," 
and  apent  with  crying  "bring  in:"  now  in  as 
low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and  by  and 
by  in  as  high  a  flow  as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows. 

FaL  By  the  Lord  thou  sayst  true,  lad.  And  is 
not  my  hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most  sweet  wench  t 

P,  Hen,  As  the  honey  of  Hybla,  my  old  lad 
of  the  castle.  And  is  not  a  buffjerkin  a  most 
aweet  robe  of  durance  ? 

Fal,  How  now,  how  now,  mad  wag :  what,  hi 


thy  quips  and  thy  quiddities?  what  a  plague 
have  I  to  do  with  a  buff-jerkin  ? 

P.  Hen,  Why,  what  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with 
my  hostess  of  the  tavern  ? 

FtU,  Well,  thou  hast  called  her  to  a  reckoning 
many  a  time  and  oft. 

P,  Hen,  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part  ? 

Ftd,  No ;  I  '11  give  thee  thy  due ;  thou  hast 
paid  all  there. 

P,  Hen,  Yea,  and  elsewhere,  so  far  as  my 
coin  would  stretch ;  and  where  it  would  not,  I 
have  used  my  credit. 

Fal,  Yea,  and  so  used  it,  that  were  it  not  here 
apparent  that  thou  art  heir-apparent, — But  I 
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pr'y  thee,  sweet  wag,  Bball  there  he  gallowe  stand- 
ing in  England  when  thou  art  king,  and  resolu- 
tion thus  fobbed  as  it  is  with  the  rusty  curb  of 
old  father  antic  the  law?  Uo  not  thou,  when 
thou  art  king,  hang  a  thief. 

P,  Hen.  No ;  thou  shalt 

Fal.  Shalll?  O  rare!  By  the  Lord  Til  be  a 
brave  judge. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  judgest  false  already:  I  mean 
thou  shalt  have  the  hanging  of  the  thieves,  and 
so  become  a  rare  hang^man. 

Fal,  Well,  Hal,  well :  and  in  some  sort  it  jumps 
with  my  humour  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  court, 
I  can  tell  you. 

P,  Hen,  For  obtaining  of  suits? 

FaL  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  suits :  whereof  the 
hangman  hath  no  lean  wardrobe.  'S  blood,  I  am 
as  melancholy  as  a  gib  cat  or  a  lugged  bear. 

P.  Hen,  Or  an  old  lion ;  or  a  lover's  lute. 

Fal,  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bag- 
pipe. 

P,  Hen,  What  sayst  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the 
melancholy  of  Moor-ditch  ? 

Fal.  Thou  hast  the  most  imsavoury  similes, 
and  art  indeed  the  most  comparative,  rascalliest, 
sweet  young  prince !  But,  Hal,  I  pr'y  thee  trouble 
me  no  more  with  vanity.  I  would  to  God  thou 
and  I  knew  where  a  commodity  of  good  names 
were  to  be  bought  I  An  old  lord  of  the  council 
rated  me  the  other  day  in  the  street  about  you, 
sir ;  but  I  marked  him  not :  and  yet  he  talked 
very  wisely ;  but  I  regarded  him  not :  and  yet 
he  talked  wisely,  and  in  the  street  too. 

P,  Hen,  Thou  didst  well :  for  wisdom  cries 
out  in  the  streets,  and  no  man  regards  it 

Fal.  O,  thou  hast  damnable  iteration,  and  art 
indeed  able  to  corrupt  a  saint !  Thou  hast  done 
much  harm  upon  me,  Hal :  God  forgive  thee  for 
it !  Before  I  knew  thee,  Hal ;  I  knew  nothing : 
and  now  am  I,  if  a  man  should  speak  truly,  little 
better  than  one  of  the  wicked.  I  must  give  over 
this  life,  and  I  will  give  it  over :  by  the  Lord,  an 
I  do  not  I  am  a  villain.  I  *11  be  damned  for  never 
a  king's  son  in  Christendom. 

P.  Hen.  Where  shall  we  take  a  purse  to- 
morrow, Jack? 

Fal.  Where  thou  wilt,  lad ;  I  '11  make  one :  an 
I  do  not,  call  me  villain  and  baffle  me. 

P.  Hen.  I  see  a  good  amendment  of  Ufe  id 
thee :  from  praying  to  purse-taking  1 

Enter  Poins,  at  a  distance. 

Fal,  Why,  Hal,  't  is  my  vocation,  Hal :  'tis  no 
sin  for  a  man  to  labour  in  his  vocation. — Poins ! 
—Now  shall  we  know  if  Gadsliill  have  set  a 
match. — O,  if  men  were  to  be  saved  by  merit, 
what  hole  in  hell  were  hot  enough  for  him  ?  This 


is  the  most  omnipotent  villain  that  ever  cried 
*'  Stand"  to  a  true  man. 

P,  Hen.  Good-morrow,  Ned. 

Potfu.  Good-morrow,  sweet  Hal — ^What  says 
Monsienr  Remorse;  what  says  Sir  John  Sack- 
and-Sugar  ?  Jack,  how  agrees  the  devil  and  thee 
about  thy  soul,  that  thou  soldest  him  on  Good- 
Friday  last,  for  a  cup  of  Madeira  and  a  cold 
capon's  leg  ? 

P.  ^€11.  Sir  John  stands  to  his  word,  the  devil 
shall  have  his  bargain :  for  he  was  never  yet  a 
breaker  of  proverbs ;  he  will  give  the  devil  his  due. 

Pome.  'Then  art  thou  damned  for  keepmg  thy 
word  with  the  devil. 

P.  Hen,  Else  he  had  been  damned  for  cozen- 
ing the  devil. 

Poine.  But  my  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing by  four  o'clock,  early  at  Gads-hill!  There  are 
pilgrims  going  to  Canterbury  with  rich  offerings, 
and  traders  riding  to  London  with  fat  purses.  I 
have  visors  for  you  all ;  you  have  horses  for  ytm- 
selves.  Gadshill  lies  to-night  in  Rochester.  I 
have  bespoke  supper  to-morrow  night  m  East- 
cheap:  we  may  do  it  as  secure  as  sleep.  If  you 
will  go,  I  will  stuff  your  purses  full  of  crowns :  if 
you  will  not,  tarry  at  home  and  be  hanged. 

FaL  Hear  ye,  Yedward :  if  I  tarry  at  home 
and  go  not,  I  '11  hang  you  for  going. 

Potfw.  You  will,  chaps? 

Fal,  Hal,  wilt  thou  make  one? 

P.  Hen.  Who,  I  rob  I  la  tbief !  not  I,  by  my 
faith. 

FaL  There 's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor 
good  fellowship  in  thee,  nor  thou  earnest  not  of 
the  blood  royal,  if  thou  darest  not  stand  for  ten 
shillings. 

P.  Hen,  Well,  then,  once  in  my  days  I'll  be 
a  madcap. 

FaL  Why,  that 's  well  said. 

P.  Hen,  Well,  come  what  will  1 11  tarry  at  home. 

Fal,  By  the  Lord,  I'll  be  a  traitor,  then,  when 
thou  art  king. 

P.  Hen,  I  care  not 

Poins.  Sir  John,  I  pr'y  thee  leave  the  prince 
and  me  alone :  I  will  lay  him  down  such  reasons 
for  this  adventure  that  he  shall  go. 

FaL  Well,  mayst  thou  have  the  spirit  of  per- 
suasion, and  he  the  ears  of  profiting,  that  what 
thou  speakest  may  move,  and  what  he  hears  may 
be  believed,  that  the  true  prince  may  (for  re- 
creation sake)  prove  a  false  thief:  for  the  poor 
abuses  of  the  time  want  countenance.  Farewell : 
you  shall  find  me  in  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen,  Farewell,  thou  latter  spring:  farewell, 
Allhallown  summer!  [£«t*  Falstaff. 

Poms,  Now,  my  good  sweet  honey  lord,  lide 
with  us  to-morrow :  I  have  a  jest  to  execute  tliat 
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I  cannot  manage  alone.  Falstaffi  Bardolph,  Peco, 
and  Gadahill,  shall  rob  those  men  that  we  have 
already  waylaid :  yourself  and  1  will  not  be  there : 
and  when  they  have  the  .booty,  if  you  and  I  do 
not  rob  them,  cut  this  head  from  my  shoulders. 

P,  Hen.  Bat  how  shall  we  part  with  them  in 
letting  forth? 

Poiw.  Why,  we  will  set  forth  before  or  after 
them,  and  appoint  them  a  place  of  meeting, 
wherein  it  is  at  our  pleasure  to  fail ;  and  then 
will  they  adventure  upon  the  exploit  themselves : 
which  tiiey  shall  have  no  sooner  achieved,  but 
well aet  upon  them. 

P,  Hen.  Ay,  but  'tis  like  that  they  will  know 
09  by  our  horses,  by  our  habits,  and  by  every 
other  appointment,  to  be  ourselves. 

Pom.  Tut  I  our  horses  they  shall  not  see,  I'll 
tie  them  in  the  wood;  our  visors  we  will  change 
after  we  leave  them :  and,  sirrah,  I  have  cases 
of  bockram  for  the  nonce,  to  inunask  our  noted 
outward  garments. 

P.  Hen,  But  I  doubt  they  will  be  too  hard 
for  08. 

PoMi.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them  to 
be  aa  true-bred  cowards  as  ever  turned  back : 
and  for  the  third,  if  he  fight  longer  than  he  sees 
reaaon  1 11  forswear  arms.  The  virtue  of  this  jest 
will  be  the  incomprehensible  lies  that  this  same 
fat  rogue  will  tell  us,  when  we  meet  at  supper : 
how  thirty  at  least  he  fought  with ;  what  wards, 
wbat  blows,  what  extremities  he  endured :  and 
in  the  reproof  of  this  lies  the  jest. 

P.  Hen,  Well,  I  'U  go  with  thee :  provide  us 
all  things  necessary,  and  meet  me  to-morrow 
uight  in  Eastcbeap ;  there  I  '11  sup.    Farewell. 

Potju.  Farewell,  my  lord.  lExU  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  I  know  you  all,  and  will  a  while  uphold 
The  unyoked  humour  of  your  idleness : 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sim ; 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beau^  from  the  world. 
That  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself, 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wondered  at, 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapours,  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work : 
Bixt  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wished-for  come 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off, 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised. 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  80  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes : 
And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground. 
My  reformation,  glittering  o  'er  my  fault, 
Shall  shew  more  goodly  and  attract  more  eyes 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off. 


1 11  so  offend  to  make  offence  a  skill ; 
Redeeming  time  when  men  think  least  I  will. 

lExU. 


ScBNB  III. — 7%e  eame.    Another  Room  in  the 
Pdlaee. 

Enter  Kino  Henrt,  Northumberland,  Wor- 
cester, Hotspur,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and 
others, 

K.  Hen.  My  blood  haih  been  too  cold  and  tem- 
perate. 
Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities, 
And  you  have  foimd  me ;  for  accordingly 
Yott  tread  upon  my  patience :  but  be  sure 
I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself, 
Mighty  and  to  be  feared,  than  my  condition ; 
Which  hathbeensmooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down, 
And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect 
Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays  but  to  the  proud. 

fFor.  Our  house,  my  sovereign  liege,  little  de- 
serves 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  it : 
And  that  same  greatness,  too,  which  our  own  hands 
Have  holp  to  make  so  portly. 

North.  My  lord,— 

K.  Hen.  Worcester,  get  thee  gone,  for  I  do  see 
Danger  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye. 
O,  sir,  yoiur  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory. 
And  majesty  might  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier  of  a  servant  brow. 
You  have  good  leave  to  leave  us :  when  we  need 
Your  use  and  counsel,  we  shall  send  for  you. — 
\^ExU  Worcester. 
You  were  about  to  speak.  [  To  Northumberland. 

North.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

Those  prisoners  in  your  highness'  name  de- 
manded, 
Which  Harry  Percy  here  at  Holmedon  took. 
Were,  as  he  says,  not  with  such  strength  denied 
As  is  delivered  to  your  majesty. 
Either  envy,  therefore,  or  misprision, 
Is  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  my  son. 

Hot,  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners. 
But  I  remember,  when  the  fight  was  done, 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil, 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dressed, 
Fresh,  as  a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin,  new  reaped. 
Shewed  liked  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home. 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner ; 
And  'twist  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  poimcet-boz,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took 't  away  again ; 
Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there 
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Toole  it  in  snuff: — and  still  lie  smiled  and  talked; 

And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodies  by, 

He  called  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 

To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 

Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 

With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 

He  i{uestioned  me :  among  the  rest,  demanded 

My  prisoners,  in  your  majesty's  behalf. 

I  then,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds  being  cold. 

To  be  so  pestered  with  a  popinjay, 

Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience. 

Answered  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what ; 

He  should,  or  he  should  not :— for  he  made  me 

mad 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  tweet, 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting-gentlewoman 
Of  guns  and  drums  and  wounds,  (God  save  the 

mark  I) 
And  telling  me  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti,  for  an  inward  bruise ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was. 
That  villanous  saltpetre  should  be  digged 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroyed 
So  cowardly ;  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns, 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. — 
This  bald  disjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 
I  answered  indirectly,  as  I  said : 
And,  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  report 
Come  current  for  an  accusation 
Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  majesty. 
Blunt.  The  circumstance  considered,  good  my 
lord, 
Whatever  Harry  Percy  then  had  said. 
To  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place, 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  retold. 
May  reasonably  die,  and  never  rise 
To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach 
What  then  he  said,  so  he  unsay  it  now. 

K,  Hen,  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners. 
But  with  proviso  and  exception 
That  we,   at  our  own  charge,    shall   ransom 

straight 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer ; 
Who,  on  my  soul,  hath  wilfully  betrayed 
The  lives  of  those  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Against  the  great  magician,  damn'd  Glendower 
(Whose  daughter,  as  we  hear,  the  Earl  of  March 
Hath  lately  married).     Shall  our  coffers,  then. 
Be  emptied  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? 
Shall  we  buy  treason,  and  indent  with  fears 
When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselves  ? 
No,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  starve ; 
For  I  shall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend 
Whose  tongue  shall  ask  me  for  one  penny  cost 
To  ransom  home  revolted  Mortimer. 
Hot,  Revolted  Mortimer ! 


He  never  did  fall  dtt,  my  wvereigii  li^. 
But  by  the  chance  of  war.    To  prove  that  trus, 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  those 

wounds. 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took. 
When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  buk, 
In  single  opposition  hand  to  hand, 
He  did  confoond  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 
Three  times  they  breathed,  and  three  times  did 

they  drink, 
Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood; 
Who  then,  affirighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembUng  reeds. 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank 
Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 
Never  did  bare  and  rotten  policy 
Ck>lour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds; 
Nor  never  could  the  noble  M<»timer 
Receive  so  many,  and  all  willingly : 
Then  let  him  not  be  slandered  with  revolt 
K,  Hen.  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Fsrcy,  thou  doit 

belie  him: 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower. 
I  tell  thee. 

He  durst  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alome^ 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  an  enemy. 
Art  thou  not  ashamed?    But,  sirrah,  henceforth 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer. 
Send  me  your  prisoners  with  tlie  speediest  means, 
Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me 
As  will  displease  you,— My  lord  Northumberiand, 
We  license  your  departure  with  your  son : — 
Send  us  your  prisoners,  or  you  11  hear  of  it 

lExettnt  Kino  HeiraT,  Blvnt,  and  Train. 
Hoi,  And  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  send  them. — I  will  affcer  straight; 
And  tell  him  so :  for  I  will  ease  my  heart, 
Although  it  be  with  hazard  of  my  head. 
North.  What,  drunk  with  cholert  stay  and 

pause  awhile : 
Here  comes  your  uncle. 

Enter  Worcbstbk. 

Hot,  Speak  of  Mortimer? 

Zounds,  I  will  speak  of  him ;  and  let  my  sod 
Want  mercy  if  I  do  not  join  with  him : 
Yea,  on  his  part,  1 11  empty  all  these  veins, 
And  shed  my  dear  blood  drop  by  drop  i'  the  dnst, 
But  I  will  lift  the  down-trod  Mortimer 
As  high  i'  the  air  as  this  unthankful  king, 
As  this  ingrate  and  cankered  Bolingbroke. 

North.  Brother,  the  King  hath  made  your  ne- 
phew mad.  [To  Worcester. 

Wor,  Who  struck  this  heat  up  after  I  was  gone  ? 

Hot.  He  will,  forsooth,  have  all  my  prisoners : 
And  when  I  urged  the  ransom  once  again 
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Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  hii  cheek  looked  pale. 
And  on  my  face  he  turned  an  eye  of  death, 
IVemUing  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 

Ww.  I  cannot  blame  him.     Was  he  not  pro- 
claimed, 
By  Richard  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood? 

N<irth.  He  was :  I  heard  the  proclamation : 
And  then  it  was  when  the  unhappy  king 
(Whose  wrongs  in  us  God  pardon !)  did  set  forth 
Upon  his  Irish  eicpedition : 
From  whence  he,  intercepted,  did  return 
To  be  deposed,  and  shortly  murdered. 

War.  And  for  whose  death,  we  in  the  wide 
world's  mouth 
Lire  scandalised  and  foully  spoken  of. 

Ifol.  But  soft,  I  pray  you :  did  King  Richard, 
then. 
Proclaim  my  brother  Edmund  Mortimer 
Heir  to  the  crown  f 

North,  He  did:  myself  did  hear  it 

Hoi,  Nfty,  then  I  cannot  blame  his  cousin-king 
That  wished  him  on  the  barren  mountains  starred. 
But  shall  it  be  that  you,  that  set  the  crown 
Upon  die  head  of  tUs  fbigetiul  man. 
And  for  his  sake  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murderous  subornation,— shall  it  be 
That  you  a  world  of  curses  undergo ; 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means, 
The  cords,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather 
(O,  pardon  me  that  I  descend  so  low 
To  sjiew  the  line  and  the  predicament 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king),** 
Shall  it,  for  shame,  be  spoken  in  these  days, 
Or  fill  up  chronicles  in  time  to  come. 
That  men  of  your  nobility  and  power 
Did  'gage  them  both  in  an  unjust  behalf 
(Aa  botii  of  you,  God  pardon  it !  have  done), 
To  put  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose. 
And  plant  this  thorn,  this  canker,  Bolingbroke  7 
And  shall  it,  in  more  shame,  be  further  spoken 
That  you  are  foded,  discarded,  and  shook  off 
By  hhn  for  whom  these  shames  ye  underwent? 
No :  yet  time  serves  wherein  you  may  redeem 
Toor  banished  honours,  and  redeem  yourselves 
Into  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again : 
Revenge  the  jeering  and  disdained  contempt 
Of  this  proud  king ;  who  studies  day  and  night 
To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you, 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths. 
Therefore  I  say,— 

War*  Peace,  cousin,  say  no  more : 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book. 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  disoontents 
I  'n  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous; 
Aa  ibll  of  peril  and  adventurous  spirit 
As  to  o'erwalk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadfiut  footing  of  a  spear. 


Hot,  If  he  fall  in,  good  night :    or  sink  or 
swim. 
Send  danger  from  the  east  unto  the  west, 
So  honour  cross  it  from  the  north  to  south, 
And  let  them  grapple : — O !  the  blood  more  stirs 
To  rouse  a  lion  than  to  start  a  hare. 

North,  Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 

HoL  By  heaven,  methinks  it  were  an  easy  leap 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-faced  moon ; 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks : 
So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear. 
Without  corrival,  all  her  dignities : 
But  out  upon  this  half-faced  fellowship  I 

Wor,  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here. 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend.— 
Good  cousin,  give  me  audience  for  awhile. 

Hot,  I  cry  you  mercy. 

Wor,  Those  same  noble  Scots 

That  are  your  prisoners, — 

Hot,  I  'U  keep  them  all : 

By  heaven,  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them : 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not. 
I  '11  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

Wor,  You  start  away. 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes. — 
Those  prisoners  you  shall  keep. 

Hot,  Nay,  I  will :  that 's  flat 

He  said  he  would  not  ransom  Mortimer ; 
Forbad  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer : 
But  I  will  find  him  when  he  lies  asleep, 
And  in  his  ear  I  '11  holla  ''Mortimer  I" 
Nay,  I  'U  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  "  Mortimer,"  and  give  it  him, 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 

Wor,  Hear  you,  cousin  :  a  word. 

Hot,  All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy. 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke. 
And  that  same  sword-and-bucklerPrince  of  Wales-* 
But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not. 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  some  mischance, 
I  'd  have  him  poisoned  with  a  pot  of  ale. 

Wor,  Farewell,  kinsman !   I  will  talk  to  you. 
When  you  are  better  tempered  to  attend. 

North,  Why,  what  a  wasp-tongue  and  impatient 
fool 
Art  thou,  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood ; 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  hut  thine  own. 
Hot.  Why,  look  you,  I  am  whipped  and  scourged 
with  rods. 
Nettled,  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  vUe  politician  Bolingbroke. 
In  Richard's  time, — what  do  you  call  the  place? 
A  plague  upon  't  !•— it  is  in  Gloucestershire : 
Twas  where  the  madcap  duke  his  unde  kept; 
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His  uncle  Tork : — where  I  first  bowed  my  knee 
Unto  this  king  of  smiles,  this  Bolingbroke, 
When  you  and  he  came  back  from  Ravenspurg* 

Norik.  At  Berkley  Castle. 

HaL  You  say  true. — 
Why,  what  a  candy  deal  oiC  courtesy 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me ! 
Look, — ''  When  his  infant  fortune  came  to  age," 
And  "  Gentle  Harry  Percy,"  and  ^*  Kind  cou- 
sin:"—  [mel — 
O,  the  devil  take  such  cozeners  !--*God  forgive 
Good  uncle,  tell  your  tale,  for  I  have  done. 

Wor*  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to 't  again : 
We  '11  stay  your  leisure. 

Mot,  I  have  done,  i'  faith* 

Wor,  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottish  pri« 
soners. 
Deliver  them  up  without  their  ransom  straight, 
And  make  the  Douglas'  son  your  only  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland :  which,  for  divers  reasons, 
Which  I  shall  send  you  written,  be  assured 
Will  easily  be  granted. — You,  my  lord, 

[To  NORTBUMBBIAAND. 

Your  son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employed. 
Shall  secretly  into  the  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate,  well  beloved, 
The  archbishop. 

Hot.  Of  York,  is 't  not? 

Wor,  True :  who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Bristol,  the  lord  Scroop. 
I  speak  not  this  in  estimation 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted  and  set  down» 


And  only  stays  but  to  behold  the  face 
Of  that  occasion  that  shaU  bring  it  on* 

HoL  I  smell  it :  upon  my  life,  it  will  do  well. 

North.  Before  the  game  '■  afoot  thou  still  lett'st 
slip.  [plot-- 

Hot.  Why,  it  cannot  choose  but  be  a  noble 
And  then  the  power  of  Scotland  and  of  York 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  ha? 

Wor.  And  so  they  shall. 

Hot  In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aimed. 

War*  And  't  is  no  little  reason  bids  as  speed 
To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head: 
For,  bear  ourselves  at  even  as  we  cau. 
The  King  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt. 
And  think  we  think  ourselves  unsatisfied, 
Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  us  heme. 
And  see  already  how  he  doth  begin 
To  make  us  strangers  to  his  looks  of  love. 

Hot,  He  does,  he  does :  we  '11  be  revenged  on 
him. 

Wor.  Cousin,  farewell.    No  further  go  in  tbis 
Than  I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course. 
When  time  is  ripe  (which  will  be  suddenly), 
I  '11  steal  to  Glendower  and  Lord  Mortimer ; 
Where  you  and  Douglas,  and  our  powers,  at  once 
(As  I  will  fashion  it)  ahall  happily  meet^ 
To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  strong  arms» 
Which  now  we  hold  at  muoh  uncertainty. 

North.  Farewell,  good  brother :  we  shall  thrive, 
I  trust. 

Hot,  Uncle,  adieu: — O,  let  the  hours  be  short, 

Till  fields  and  blows  and  groans  applaud  our 

sport!  [Exumk 


%tyO>^\^^^Qff^^^Q0^^^*sj» 


ACT  88. 


ScBRB  I. — Rochester.    An  Itm  Ford, 

JEnter  a  Carrier,  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand, 

\9t  Car.  Heigh  ho  I  an 't  be  not  four  by  the 
day,  I  '11  be  hanged :  Charles'  wain  is  over  the 
chimney,  and  yet  our  horse  not  packed.  What, 
ostler  1 

09t,  \yMin^  Anon,  anon. 

Ut  Our.  I  pr'y  thee,  Tom,  beat  Cut's  saddle, 
put  a  few  flocks  in  the  point:  the  poor  jade  is 
wrung  in  the  withers  out  of  all  cess. 

Enter  anothef  Carrier. 

2nd  Car.  Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank  here  as 
a  dog,  and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor 
jades  the  hots.  This  house  is  turned  upside 
down  since  Robin  ostler  died. 


\%t  Car,  Poor  fellow  1  never  joyed  smce  the 
price  of  oats  rose :  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

Dfwl  Car.  I  think  this  be  the  most  villanous 
house  in  all  London  road  for  fleas :  I  am  stung 
like  a  tench. 

\et  Car,  Like  a  tench!  by  the  mass,  there  is 
ne'er  a  king  in  Christendom  could  be  better  bit 
than  I  have  been  since  the  first  cock. 

2m2  Car,  Why,  they  will  allow  us  ne'er  a 
jorden,  and  then  we  leak  in  your  chimney;  and 
your  £hamber-lie  breeds  flees  like  a  loaeh. 

Is^  Car.  What,  ostler  I  come  away  and  be 
hanged,  come  away. 

2nd  Car,  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon  and  two 
rases  of  ginger,  to  be  delivered  as  far  as  Charing- 
cross. 

\9t  Car.  'Od'sbodyl  the  turkeys  in  my  pannier 
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an  quite  itenred. — ^What,  oitl«r  I  A  plague  on 
thee!  hast  thou  never  an  eye  in  thy  head ;  eanit 
not  hear?  Aa  'twere  not  as  good  a  deed  as 
drink  to  hreak  the  pate  of  thee,  I  am  a  very  vil- 
lain.—Come^  and  be  hanged  I<»*hast  no  faith  in 
theor 

Enter  Gaoshill. 

Gadt.  Good  morrow,  carriers :  what 's  o'clock  f 

If/  Cmt.  I  think  it  be  two  o'elock. 

Gedir.  I  pr'y  thee  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  aae 
my  gelding  in  the  stable. 

Itt  Cor,  Nay»  soft,  I  pray  ye :  I  know  a  trick 
vorth  two  of  that,  i'  faith, 

Oadi,  I  pr'y  thee  lend  me  thine, 

M  (kr.  Ay,  when ;  canat  tell  ?•— Lend  me 
thy  lantern,  quoth  a'!  many»  I'll  tee  thee 
hanged  first. 

Godf.  Shrrah  carrier,  what  time  do  yon  mean 
to  come  to  London  ? 

2nd  Car.  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a 
esndle,  I  wanrant  tliee.-*Come,  neighbour  Mugs, 
¥6*0  call  up  the  gentlemen:  they  will  along 
with  company,  for  they  have  great  chaige. 

lE»etm$  Carriers. 

OoA.  What,  ho:  chamberlain  I 

Cham,  IwUkin].  At  hand,  quotli  pickpurse. 

Gadt.  That  'a  even  as  fair  as  "  at  hand,  quoth 
the  chamberlain :"  for  thou  veriest  no  more  from 
piekiog  of  puraea,  than  giving  direcfci<m  doth  from 
labouring:  thou  lay'st  the  plot  how. 

Enter  Chamberlain. 

CXam.  Good  morrow,  master  GadshilL  It  hold* 
euRent  that  I  told  you  yesternight :  there  '§  a 
franklin  in  the  wild  of  Kent  hath  brought  three 
hundred  marks  with  him  in  gold.  I  heard  him 
tell  it  to  one  of  hia  company,  last  night  at  sup- 
per :*-a  kind  of  auditor ;  one  that  hath  abundance 
of  charge  too,  Ood  knows  what  They  are  up 
ahready,  and  call  for  eggs  and  buUer :  they  will 
away  presently. 

Gadt.  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  Saint  Ni- 
cholu's  clerks,  I  'U  give  thee  this  neck. 

Ckam.  No,  1 11  none  of  it :  I  pr'y  thee  keep  that 
ftr  the  hangman ;  for  I  know  thou  worshipp'st 
Saint  Nicholas  as  truly  as  a  man  of  falsehood 
may. 

Gadt.  What  talkest  thou  to  me  of  the  hang- 
man t  If  I  hang,  I H  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows : 
ftr  if  I  hang,  old  Sir  John  hangs  with  me;  and 
thou  knowesi  he 'a  no  starveling.  Tut  I  there 
are  other  Trojans  that  thou  dreamest  not  of  (the 
vhich  for  sport  sake  are  content  to  do  the  pro- 
feanen  some  grace),  that  would,  if  matters  should 
he  looked  into,  for  their  own  credit  sake  make 
aU  vhele.  I  am  joined  with  no  foot  land-iakers, 


no  longHttafC  sixpenny  strikers :  none  of  ihest 
mad,  mnstachio  purple-hued  maltworms:  but 
with  nobility  and  tranquillity,  burgomasters  and 
great  oneyers :  such  as  can  hold  in ;  such  as  will 
strike  sooner  than  speak,  and  speak  sooner  than 
drink,  and  drink  sooner  than  pray.  And  yet  I 
lie ;  for  they  pray  continually  to  Useir  saint,  the 
oommonwealdi :  or  rather,  not  pray  to  her,  but 
prey  on  her ;  for  they  ride  up  and  down  on  her, 
and  make  her  thenr  boots. 

Cham,  What,  the  commonwealth  their  bootal 
will  she  hold  out  water  in  foul  way? 

€Mt.  She  will,  she  will :  justice  hath  liquored 
her.  We  steal  as  in  a  caade,  cock-sure :  we  have 
the  receipt  of  feni*seed,  we  walk  invisible. 

Cham,  Nay,  by  my  faith,  I  think  you  are  more 
beholden  to  the  night  than  to  fern-seed  for  your 
walking  invisible. 

Qadt.  Give  me  thy  hand :  thou  shalt  have  a 
share  in  our  purchase  as  I  am  a  true  man. 

Cham.  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it  aa  you  are 
a  falae  thief. 

Oadt.  Go  to :  hama  is  a  common  name  to  all 
men.  Bid  the  ostler  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the 
stable.    Farewell,  you  muddy  knave.   lE^eunt^ 


Scene  II.— Tike  Road  by  Gads-hill. 

Enter  Fame  a  HawaY  and  Poins  ;  Baedolph 

and  Peto  at  tome  dittance. 
Paint.  Come,  shelter,  shelter :  I  have  removed 
Falstail'a  horse,  and  he  frete  like  a  gummed 
velvet 
P.  Hen.  Stand  close. 

Enter  Falstafp. 

FaL  Poins !  Poins,  and  be  hanged  1  Poins ! 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat  kidneyed  rascal :  what 
a  brawUng  dost  thou  keep  I 

FaL  Where's  Poins,  Half 

P.  Hen,  He  is  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the 
hiU :  I  '11  go  seek  him.  \_Pretendt  to  teek  Poms. 

FaL  I  am  accursed  to  rob  in  that  thief's  com- 
pany :  the  rascal  hath  removed  my  horse,  and 
tied  him  I  know  not  where.  If  I  travel  but  four 
foot  by  the  square  further  afoot,  I  shall  break  my 
wind.  Well,  I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  death 
for  all  this,  if  I  'scape  hanging  for  killing  that 
rogue.  I  have  forsworn  his  company  hourly  any 
time  this  two«and-twenty  yeais ;  and  yet  J  am 
bewitched  with  the  rogue's  company.  If  the 
rascal  have  not  given  me  medicines  to  make  me 
love  him,  I  'U  be  hanged ;  it  could  npt  be  else : 
I  haye  drunk  medicines.— Poins  1  Hal !  a  plague 
upon  you  both  1— Bardolph !  Peto  I— I  Tl  starve 
ere  I  '11  rob  a  foot  further.     An 't  were  not  a« 
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good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  turn  true  man  and  leave 
these  rogues,  I  am  the  veriest  variet  that  ever 
chewed  with  a  tooth.  Eight  yards  of  uneven 
ground  is  threescore  and  ten  miles  afoot  with 
me ;  and  the  stony-hearted  villains  know  it  well 
enough.  A  plague  upon  \  when  thieves  canno' 
be  true  to  one  another  1  IThey  whiitieJ]  Whew. 
A  plague  upon  you  all  I  Give  me  my  horse,  you 
rogues ;  give  me  my  horse,  and  be  hanged. 

P,  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-guts  1  lie  down:  lay 
thine  ear  dose  to  die  ground,  and  list  if  thou 
canst  hear  the  tread  of  travellers. 

FaL  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again, 
being  down  1  'S  blood,  I  '11  not  bear  mine  own 
flesh  so  far  afoot  again,  for  all  the  coin  in  thy 
fiither'i  exchequer.  What  a  plague  mean  you  to 
colt  me  thus! 

P,  Hen.  Thou  liest,  thou  art  not  colted,  thou 
art  uncolted. 

Fal.  I  pr*y  thee,  good  Prince  Hal,  help  me  to 
my  horse ;  good  king's  son. 

P.  Hen.  Out,  you  rogue!  shall  I  be  your  ostler? 

Fal.  Go  hang  thyself  in  thy  own  heir-apparent 
garters  I  If  I  be  U'en,  I  '11  peach  for  this.  An 
I  have  not  ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  sung  to 
filthy  tunes,  let  a  cup  of  sack  be  my  poison. 
When  a  jest  is  so  forward,  and  afoot  too,  I 
hate  it. 

Enter  Gadsuill. 

Oads.  Standi 

Fal.  So  I  do,  against  my  will. 

Pome.  O,  'tis  our  setter:  I  know  his  voice. 

EnUr  Bardolph. 

Bard.  What  news? 

Gade.  Case  ye,  case  ye ;  on  with  your  visors. 
There 's  money  of  the  King's  coming  down  the 
hill :  'tis  going  to  the  King's  exchequer. 

Fal.  You  lie,  you  rogue;  'tis  going  to  the 
King's  tavern. 

Gada.  There 's  enough  to  make  us  all. 

Fal  To  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Sirs,  you  four  shall  front  them  in  the 
narrow  lane :  Ned  Poins  and  I  will  walk  lower. 
If  they  'scape  from  your  encounter,  then  they 
light  on  us. 

Peto,  How  many  be  there  of  them? 

Gads.  Some  eight  or  ten. 

Fal.  Zounds !  will  they  not  rob  us  ? 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  coward,  Sir  John  Paunch  ? 

FaL  Indeed  I  am  not  John  of  Gaunt,  your 
grandfiekther:  but  yet  no  coward,  HaL 

P.  Hen.  Well,  we  leave  that  to  the  proof. 

Pome.  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horse  stands  behind 
tiie  hedge :  when  thou  need'st  him,  there  thoit 
riialt  find  him.    Farewell,  and  stand  fast. 


FaL  Now  cannot  I  strike  him  if  I  should  be 
hanged! 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  where  are  our  disguises  f 

Pome,  Here,  hard  by :  stand  close. 

lExeunt  Princb  Henet  and  Fons^ 

FaL  Now,  my  masters,  happy  man  be  his  dole, 
say  I :  every  man  to  his  business. 

Enter  Travellers. 

1st  Trav.  Come,  neighbour ;  the  boy  shall  lead 
our  horses  down  the  hill :  we  '11  walk  afoot  awhile, 
and  ease  our  legs. 

ThUvee.  Standi  { 

Trav.  JesublessusI  ' 

Fal.  Strike ;   down  with  them ;  cut  the  vil- 
lains' throats !  Ah,  whoreson  caterpillars !  bacon-      i 
fed  knaves!  they  hate  us  youth.    Down  with      j 
them ;  fleece  them ! 

let  Trav.  O,  we  are  undone,  both  we  and  ours, 
for  ever ! 

Fal.  Hang  ye,  gorbellied  knaves :  are  ye  un- 
done? No,  ye  fat  chufis ;  I  would  your  store 
were  here !  On,  bacons,  on  I  What,  ye  knaves, 
young  men  must  live.  You  are  grand-jurors, 
are  ye  ?  We  '11  jure  ye,  i'  faith  I 

{Exeunt  ^KhvtK^,  ^.,  drivmg  the  Tra- 
vellers Ota. 

Re-enter  Princb  Hbnkt  and  Poxns. 

P.  Hen.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men : 
now  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go 
merrily  to  London,  it  would  be  argument  for  a 
week,  laughter  for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for 
ever. 

Pome.  Stand  close ;  I  hear  them  coming. 

Re-enter  Thieves. 
Fal.  Come,  my  masters,  let  us  share,  and  then 
to  horse  before  day.     An  the  Prince  and  Point 
be  not  two  arrant  cowt>:rds,  there  's  no  equity 
stirring :  there 's  no  more  valour  in  that  Poins 
than  in  a  wild  duck. 
P.  Hen.  Your  money  I  [Ruehing  out  upon  then. 
Pome.  Villains! 

lAe  they  are  sharing,  the  PaiKCB  and  Poins 
set  upon  them.  Falstafp,  after  a  blow  w 
two,  and  the  rest,  run  away,  leaving  their 
booty  behind  them. 
P.  Hen.  Got  with  much  ease :  now  merrily  to 
horse. 
The  thieves  are  scattered,  and  possessed  with  fear 
So  strongly  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other: 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  ofiicer. 
Away,  good  Ned.    Falstaff  sweats  to  death. 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along: 
Wer  't  not  for  laughing,  I  should  pity  him. 
Poine.  How  the  rogue  roared  I  Exetait, 
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ScswB  III.— Warkworth.   A  Boom  in  the  Cattle. 

Emier  UoTSPuSt  reaikny  a  Utter, 
— "  But  for  mine  own  part,  my  lord,  I  could  be 
well  contented  to  be  there,  in  respect  of  the  Iotc  I 
bear  your  booie." 

He  could  be  contented ;  why  is  he  not  then  f  In 
respect  of  the  love  he  bears  our  house : — he 
shews  in  this  he  loves  his  own  bam  better  than 
he  loves  our  house.     Let  me  see  some  more : 

"  The  purpose  yon  undertake  is  dangerous." 

Why,  that's  certain:  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a 
cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink :  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord 
fool,  out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we  pluck  this 
flower,  safety. 

"  The  puriK>se  yon  undertake  is  dangerous ;  the 
IHendsyou  have  named  uncertain;  the  time  itself 
unsorted;  and  your  whole  plot  too  light  for  the 
eounterpoise  of  so  great  an  opposition." 

Say  you  so,  say  you  so?  I  say  unto  you  again, 
yoa  are  a  shallow,  cowardly  hind,  and  you  lie. 
What  a  lackbrain  is  this  I  By  the  Lord,  our  plot 
is  a  good  plot  as  ever  was  laid ;  our  friends  true 
and  constant:  a  good  plot,  good  friends,  and 
full  of  expectation :  an  excellent  plot,  very  good 
friends.  What  a  frosty-spirited  rogue  is  this! 
Why,  my  lord  of  York  commends  the  plot,  and 
the  general  course  of  the  action.  Zounds,  an  I 
were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could  brain  him  with 
his  lady's  fan.  Is  there  not  my  father,  my  uncle, 
and  myself ;  Lord  Edmund  Mortimer,  my  lord  of 
York,  and  Owen  Glendower  ?  is  there  not,  beside, 
the  Douglas  ?  Have  I  not  all  their  letters  to  meet 
me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  the  next  month ;  and 
are  they  not,  some  of  them,  set  forward  already  ? 
What  a  pagan  rascal  is  this:  an  infidel!  Ha, 
you  shall  see  now,  in  very  sincerity  of  fear  and 
cold  heart,  he  will  to  the  King  and  lay  open  all 
our  proceedings.  O,  I  could  divide  myself,  and 
go  to  buffets,  for  moving  such  a  dish  of  skimmed 
milk  with  so  honourable  an  action !  Hang  him, 
let  him  tell  the  King.  We  are  prepared :  I  will 
set  forward  to-night. 

Enter  Ladt  Percy. 

How  now,  Kate!  I  must  leave  you  within  these 
two  hours. 
Lady,  O  my  good  lord,  why  are  you  thus  alone : 
For  what  offence  have  I  this  fortnight  been 
A  banished  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed  ? 
Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is 't  that  takes  firom  thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep? 
Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth. 
And  start  lo  often  when  thou  sitt'st  alone  ? 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks. 


And  given  my  treasures  and  my  rights  of  thee 
To  thick-eyed  musing  and  cursed  melancholy  ? 
In  thy  faint  slumbers  I  by  thee  have  watched. 
And  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars : 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  steed ; 
Cry,  "Courage!  to  the  field!"  and  thou  hast 

talked 
Of  sallies  and  retires ;  of  trenches,  tents, 
Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,  parapets ; 
Of  basilisks,  of  cannon,  culverin ; 
Of  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain, 
And  all  the  'currents  of  a  heady  fight. 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war. 
And  thus  hath  so  bestirred  thee  in  thy  sleep. 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow, 
Like  bubbles  in  a  late  disturbed  stream : 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appeared. 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
On  some  great  sudden  haste.     O,  what  portents 

are  these? 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand. 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not 
Hot,  What  ho!  is  GiUiams  with  the  packet 

gone? 

Enter  Servant 

Serv,  He  is,  my  lord,  an  hour  ago. 

Hot,  Hath  Buder  brought  those  horses  from 
the  sheriff? 

Serv,  One  horse,  my  lord,  he  brought  even  now. 

Hot,  What  horse?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not  ? 

Serv,  It  is,  my  lord. 

Hot,  That  roan  shall  be  my  throne. — 

Well,  I  will  back  him  straight — Esperanc^ ! — 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  forth  into  the  park. 

[Exit  Servant 

Lady,  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 

Hot,  What  sayst,  my  lady? 

Lady,  What  is  it  carries  you  away? 

Hot,  My  horse,  my  love ;  my  horse. 

Lady,  Out,  you  mad-headed  ape  I 
A  weasel  l\ath  not  such  a  deal  of  spleen 
As  you  are  tossed  with.     In  faith 
I  '11  know  your  business,  Harry,  that  I  will. 
I  fear  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  tide,  and  hath  sent  for  you 
To  line  his  enterprise:  but  if  you  go— 

Hot,  So  far  afoot,  I  shall  be  weary,  love. 

Lady,  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  me 
Directly  to  this  question  that  I  ask. 
In  faith  I  '11  break  tliy  litUe  finger,  Harry, 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  true. 

H<A.  Away;  away,  you trifler! — Love?  I  love 
thee  not ; 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate.   This  is  no  worid 
To  play  with  mammets  and  to  tilt  with  lipf : 
We  must  have  bloody  noses  and  cracked  ( 
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And  pass  tliem  current  too. — God's  me,  my 

horse ! — 
What  sayst  thoa,  Kate:  what  wouldst  thou  have 
with  me  f 

Lady.  Do  you  not  love  me :  do  you  not  indeed  ? 
Well,  do  not,  then :  for  since  you  love  me  not, 
I  will  not  love  myself.     Do  you  not  love  me  ? 
Nay,  tell  me  if  you  speak  in  jest  or  no. 

Hot.  Come,  wilt  thou  see  me  ride? 
And  when  I  am  o*  horseback  I  will  swear 
I  love  thee  infinitely.     But  hark  you,  Kate : 
I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me 
Whither  I  go,  nor  reason  whereabout 
Whither  I  must,  I  must ;  and  to  conclude, 
Tliis  eve?  !ng  must  T  leave  yon,  gentle  Kate. 
I  know  you  wise ;  but  yet  no  further  wise 
Than  Harry  Percy's  wife :  constant  you  are ; 
But  yet  a  woman :  and  for  secrecy 
No  lady  closer ;  for  I  well  believe 
Thou  wilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know. 
And  lo  far  will  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate ! 


Lady,  How!  so  far? 

Hot  Notan  inch  farther.   But  hark  you,  Kate: 
Whither  I  go,  thither  shall  you  go  too: 
To-day  will  I  set  forth,  to-morrow  you. 
Will  this  content  you,  Kate  T 

Lady.  It  must,  offeree.  lExeu»t. 


Scene  IV. — Eastcheap.    J  Room  in  the  Boar't 
Head  Tavern. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poms. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  pr'y  tliee  come  out  of  that  fat 
room,  and  lend  me  thy  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 

Poine,  Where  hast  been,  Hal? 

P.  Hen.  With  three  or  four  loggerheads, 
amongst  three  or  four  score  hogsheads.  I  h»^® 
sounded  the  very  base  string  of  humility.  Sirrah, 
I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  leash  of  drawers,  and 
can  call  them  all  by  their  christian  names:  as. 
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j       Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis.    They  take  it  already 
I       upon  their  salTation,  that  though  I  be  but  Prince 
!       of  Wales,  yet  I  am  the  king  of  courtesy;  and 
tell  me  flatly  I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Falstaff ; 
but  a  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy : — 
by  the  Lord,  so  they  call  me : — and  when  J  am 
King  of  England,  I  shall  command  all  the  good 
lads  in  Eastcheap.    They  call  drinking  deep, 
dyeing  scaiiet :  and  when  you  breathe  in  your 
watering,  they  cry  "  Hem !"  and  bid  you  play  it 
off.    To  eoneiude,  I  am  so  good  a  proficient  in 
one  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  I  can  drink  with 
any  tinker  in  hia  own  language  during  my  life. 
I  tell  thee,  Ned,  thou  hast  lost  much  honour 
that  thou  wert  not  with  me  in  this  action.    But, 
iweet  Ned, — to  sweeten  which  name  of  Ned,  I 
giTe  thee  this  pennyworth  of  sugar,  clapped  even 
DOW  in  my  hand  by  an  under-skinker ;  one 
tiiat  never  spake  other  English  in  his  life  than 
—"Eight  shillings  and  sixpence,"  and,  ''Ton 
an  welcome :"  with  this  shrill  addition, — "  Anon, 
anon,  sir  1"  <*  Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the  Half- 
moon,"  or  so.— «Bat,  Ned,  to  drive  away  the  time 
till  Falstaff  come,  I  pr'y  thee  do  thou  stand  in 
Kme  by-room,  while  I  question  my  puny  drawer 
to  what  end  he  gave  me  the  sugar;  and  do  thou 
never  leave  calling  **  Francis,"  that  his  tale  to  me 
may  be  nothing  but  **  aaott."    Step  aside,  and 
I  'U  shew  thee  a  precedent. 
Poms.  Francis! 
P.  If  en.  Thou  art  pei^isct 
Point,  Francis  1  lExUFomta, 

Enter  Francis. 

Fran,  Anon,  $ai<m,  sirr^Lock  down  into  the 
Pomegranate,  Ralph. 

P,  Hen,  Come  hitheri  Francis. 

Prtm.  My  lord. 

P,  Hen,  How  long  hast  thou  to  serve,  Francis  ? 

Fran,  Forsooth,  five  year,  and  as  much  as  to— 

Pome,  [withm]'  Francis} 

Fran,  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen,  Five  years  I  by  'r  lady,  a  long  lease 
for  the  clinking  of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  darest 
thou  be  so  valiant  as  to  play  the  coward  with 
thy  indentnre,  and  shew  it  a  flair  pair  o(  heels, 
and  run  from  it? 

Fran,  O  lord,  sir,  1 11  be  9wom  upon  all  the 
books  in  England  I  could  find  in  my  heart — 

Pome,  [mthrn],  Francis  1 

Fran,  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen,  How  old  art  thou,  Francis? 

Fran.  Let  me  see : — about  Michaelmas  next 
I  shall  be — 

Poine,  [wUkm].  Francis! 

iVon.  Anon,  sir.— Pray  you  stay  a  little,  my  lord. 

P,  Hen,   Nay,  but  hark  you,  Francis :    for 


die  sugar  thou  gavest  me,— 't  was  a  pennyworth, 
was 't  not? 

Fran,  0  lord,  sir,  I  would  it  had  been  two. 

P.  Hen,  1  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thousand 
pound :  ask  me  when  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt 
have  it 

Poms,  [withm],  Francis! 

F^an,  Anon,  anon. 

P,  Hen,  Anon,  Francis?  No,  Francis:  but  to- 
morrow, Francis ;  or,  Francis,  on  Thursday ;  or 
indeed,  Francis,  when  thou  wilt.   But,  Francis, — 

Fran,  My  lord  ? 

P,  Hen,  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern  jerkin, 
crystal  button,  nott-pated,  agate-ring,  puke- 
ttocking,  caddx»-garter,  smooth-tongue,  Spanish- 
pouch,— 

Fran.  O  lord,  sir,  who  do  you  mean  ? 

P.  Hen,  Why  then,  your  brown  bastard  is 
your  only  drink:  for  look  yon,  Francis,  your 
white  canvas  doublet  will  sully:  in  Barbary,  sir, 
it  cannot  come  to  so  much. 

Fran,  What,  sir? 

Poine,  [wUldn'].  Francis! 

P,  Hen,  Away,  you  rogue;  dost  thou  not 
hear  them  call? 

[^Here  they  both  eaU  him;  the  Drawer  etande 
ama%edf  not  knowing  which  way  to  go. 

Enter  Vintner. 

Vint.  What!  stand 'st  thou  still,  and  hear'st 
such  a  calling  ?  Look  to  the  guests  within.  \^ExU 
Francis.]  My  lord,  old  Sir  John,  with  half-a- 
dozen  more,  are  at  the  door:  shall  I  let  them  in? 

P,  Hen.  Let  them  alone  awhile,  and  then 
open  the  door.  [Exit  Vintner.]— Poins ! 

Re-enter  Poms. 

Poine.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen,  Sirrah,  Falstafi*  and  the  rest  of  the 
thieves  are  at  the  door.     Shall  we  be  merry  ? 

Poins.  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad.  But 
hark  ye :  what  cunning  match  have  you  made 
with  ^is  jest  of  the  drawer  ?come,  what 's  the  issue  ? 

P,  Hen.  I  am  now  of  all  humours  that  have 
shewed  themselves  humours  since  the  old  days 
of  goodman  Adam  to  the  pupil  age  of  this 
present  twelve  o'  clock  at  midnight. 

Re-enter  Francis,  with  wine. 

What's  o'clock,  Francis? 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  That  ever  this  fellow  should  have 
fewer  words  than  a  parrot,  and  yet  the  son  of  a 
woman !  His  industry  is,  up-stairs  and  down- 
stairs ;  his  eloquence,  the  parcel  of  a  reckoning. 
I  am  not  yet  of  Percy's  mind,  the  Hotspur  of 
the  north :  he  that  kills  me  some  six  or  seven 
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dozen  of  Scots  at  &  breakfast,  washes  his  hands, 
and  says  to  his  wife,  "  Fie  upon  this  quiet  life ! 
I  want  work."  "  O  my  sweet  Harry,"  says  she, 
"how  many  hast  thou  killed  tonlay?"  *'Give 
my  roan  horse  a  drench,"  says  he ;  and  answers, 
"  Some  fourteen,"  an  hour  after :  "  a  trifle,  a 
trifle."— I  pr'ythee  call  m  Falstaff:  I'll  play 
Percy,  and  that  damned  brawn  shall  play  Dame 
Mortimer  his  wife.  <*  Rivo,"  says  the  drunkard. 
Call  in  ribs,  call  in  tallow. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Gadshill,  Bardolfr,  and 
Pbto. 

Poins,  Welcome,  Jack.  Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Fal,  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a 
Tengeance  too :  marry,  and  amen  1 — Give  me  a 
cup  of  sack,  boy. — Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I  '11 
sew  nether-stocks,  and  mend  them  and  foot  them 
too.  A  plague  of  all  cowards ! — Give  me  a  cup 
of  sack,  rogue. — Is  there  no  rirtue  extant! 

IHe  drmiM. 

P.  Hen.  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish 
of  butter  (pitiful-hearted  Titan),  that  melted  at 
the  sweet  tale  of  the  sunt  if  thou  didst,  then 
behold  that  compound. 

Fal,  You  rogue,  here 's  lime  in  this  sack  too. 
There  is  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  vil- 
lanous  man :  yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup 
of  sack  with  lime  in  it:  a  yillanous  coward. — 
Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack ;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if 
manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  forgot  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  shotten  her- 
ring. There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged 
in  England;  and  one  of  them  is  fat  and  grows 
old.  God  help  the  while :  a  bad  world,  I  say ! — 
I  would  I  were  a  weaver :  I  could  sing  psalms 
or  anything. — A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say  still. 

P. Hen.  How  now,  woolsack:  what  mutter 
you? 

Fal.  A  king's  son !  If  I  do  not  beat  thee  out 
of  thy  kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath»  and  drive 
all  thy  subjects  afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild 
geese,  I  '11  never  wear  hair  on  my  face  more. 
You  Prince  of  Wales  I 

P,Hen,  Why,  you  whoreson  round  man, 
what's  the  matter? 

Fal.  Are  you  not  a  coward?  answer  me  to 
that:  and  Poins  there? 

Point.  Zounds,  ye  fat  paunch,  an  ye  call  me 
coward  I  '11  stab  thee. 

FaL  I  call  thee  coward !  I  '11  see  thee  damned 
ere  I  call  thee  coward :  but  (  would  give  a  thou- 
sand pound  I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst. 
You  are  straight  enough  in  the  shoulders,  you 
care  not  who  sees  your  back.  Call  you  that 
backing  of  your  friends?  A  plague  upon  such 
backing!   give  me  them  that  will  face  ma. —  ^ 


Give  me  a  cup  of  sack :  I  am  a  rogue  if  1  drank 
to-day. 

P.  Hen,  O  villain !  thy  Ups  are  scarce  wiped 
since  thou  drank'st  last. 

FaL  All's  one  for  that.  A  plague  on  sll 
cowards,  still  say  I*  [ife  drinkt. 

P.  Hen.  What's  the  matter? 

Fal.  What's  the  matter?  there  be  four  of  us 
here  have  ta  'en  a  thousand  pound  this  moming. 

P.  Hen.  Where  is  it,  Jack;  where  is  it? 

Fal.  Where  is  it?  taken  from  us  it  is:  a 
hundred  upon  poor  four  of  us. 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  hundred,  man  ? 

Fal.  I  am  a  rogue  if  I  were  not  at  hslf-sword 
with  a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I 
have  'scaped  by  miracle:  I  am  eight  times 
thrust  through  the  doublet ;  four  through  the 
hose;  my  buckler  cut  through  and  through; 
my  sword  hacked  like  a  handsaw :  eeee  ttgmtwi. 
1  never  dealt  better  since  I  was  a  man:  sll 
would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all  cowards  !^Let 
them  speak :  if  they  speak  more  or  less  than 
truth,  they  are  villains  and  the  sons  of  darkness. 

P.  Hen.  Speak,  sirs ;  how  was  it  ? 

Oadt.  We  four  set  upon  some  doxen, — 

Fal.  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Gade..  And  bound  them. 

Peto.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  man 
of  them ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Hebrew  Jew. 

Oade.  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  sefen 
fresh  men  set  upon  us, — 

FaL  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  came  in 
the  other. 

P.  Hen.  What,  fought  you  with  them  all? 

Fal.  AMI  know  not  what  ye  call  all ;  but  if 
I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them  I  am  a  bunch  of 
radish :  if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty 
upon  poor  old  Jack,  then  am  I  no  two-legged 
creature. 

Point.  Pray  Heaven  you  have  not  murdered 
some  of  them. 

FaL  Nay,  that's  past  praying  for:  I  have 
peppered  two  of  them :  two  I  am  sure  I  hsTe 
paid;  two  rogues  in  buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee 
what,  Hal ;  if  I  tell  thee  a  lie  spit  in  my  face, 
call  me  horse.  Thou  knowest  my  old  wsrd: 
here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  point  Four 
rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me, — 

P.  Hen.  What,  foui^  thou  saidst  but  two  even  now. 

FaL  Four,  Hal;  I  told  thee  four. 

Point.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

FaL  These  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly 
thrust  at  me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado  but  took 
their  seven  points  in  my  target :  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Seven  (  why,  there  were  but  four 
even  now. 
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FaJL.  In  buckram? 

Potiu.  Ay,  four  in  buckram  suits. 

Ffd,  Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  viUain  else. 

P.  Hen.  Pr  *y  thee  let  him  alone :  we  shall  hare 
more  anon. 

FaL  Dost  ihou  hear  me,  Hal  ? 

F.  Hen,  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too,  Jack. 

FaL  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to. 
These  nine  in  buckram  that  I  told  thee  of,— 

P.  Hen,  So,  two  more  already. 

JPo/.  Their  points  being  broken,— 

Pwn*.  Down  fell  their  hose. 

Fdl, — ^Began  to  give  me  ground:  but  I  fol- 
lowed me  dose,  came  in  foot  and  hand ;  and, 
with  a  thought,  seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Hen,  O  monstrous  I  eleven  buckram  men 
grown  out  of  two ! 

F€lL  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three 
misb^otten  knaves  in  Kendal  green  came  at 
my  back,  and  let  drive  at  me ; — for  it  was  so  dark, 
Haly  that  thou  couldst  not  see  thy  hand. 

P,  Hen,  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begets 
them ;  gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.  Why, 
thou  clay-bndned  guts ;  thou  knotty-pated  fool ; 
thou  whoreson,  obscene,  greasy  tallow-keech, — 

FaL  What,  art  thou  mad ;  art  thou  mad  ?  is 
not  the  truth,  the  truth  ? 

P,  Hen,  Why,  how  couldst  thou  know  these 
men  in  Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thou 
couldst  not  see  thy  hand?  Come,  tell  us  your 
reason :  what  sayst  thou  to  this  ? 

Pohu,  Come,  your  reason,  Jack,  your  reason. 

Fal,  What,  upon  compulsion  ?  No :  were  I  at 
the  strappado  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I 
would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion.  Give  you  a 
reason  on  compulsion  I  if  reasons  were  as  plen- 
tiful as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a 
reason  upon  compulsion,  I. 

P,  Hen,  I  'U  be  no  longer  guilty  of  this  sin  : 
diis  sanguine  coward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horse- 
back-breaker, this  huge  hill  of  flesh, — 

FaL  Away,  you  starveling,  you  elf-skin,  you 
dried  neat  Vtongue,  bull's  pizzle,  you  stock-fish  !— 
0  for  breath  to  utter  what  is  like  thee ! — ^you 
tailor's  yard,  you  sheath,  you  bow-case,  you  vile 
standing  tuck ! — 

P,  Hen,  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it 
again ;  and  when  thou  hast  tired  thyself  in  base 
comparisons,  hear  me  speak  but  this. 

Pcittt,  Mark,  Jack. 

P,  Hen,  We  two  saw  you  four  set  on  four : 
you  bound  them,  and  were  masters  of  their 
wealth. — Mark  now  how  plain  a  tale  shall  put 
you  down. — Then  did  we  two  set  on  you  four, 
and,  with  a  word,  outfaced  you  from  your  prize ; 
and  have  it ;  yea,  and  can  shew  it  you  here  in 
the  house :— -and  Falsta^  you  carried  your  guts 


away  as  nimbly,  with  as  quick  dexterity,  and 
roared  for  mercy,  and  still  ran  and  roared,  as 
ever  I  heard  bull-calf.  What  a  slave  art  thou 
to  hack  thy  sword  as  thou  hast  done,  and  then 
sa^  it  was  in  fight!  What  trick,  what  device, 
what  starting^hole,  canst  thou  now  find  out,  to 
hide  thee  from  this  open  and  apparent  shame? 

Poiitf.  Come,  let's  hear  Jack:  what  trick 
hast  thou  now? 

Fal,  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye  as  well  as  he 
that  made  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters :  was 
it  for  me,  to  kill  the  heir-apparent?  should  I 
turn  upon  the  true  prince  ?  Why,  thou  knowest 
I  am  as  valiant  as  Hercules :  but  beware  instinct : 
the  Uon  will  not  touch  the  true  prince.  Instinct 
is  a  great  matter :  I  was  a  coward  on  instinct 
I  shall  think  the  better  of  myself  and  thee  dur- 
ing my  life :  I  for  a  valiant  lion,  and  thou  for  a 
true  prince.  But  by  the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad 
you  have  the  money. — Hostess,  clap  to  the 
doors;  watch  to-night,  pray  to-morrow. — Gal- 
lants, lads,  boys,  hearts  of  gold,  all  the  titles  of 
good  fellowship  come  to  you !  What,  shall  we 
be  merry:  shall  we  have  a  play  extempore? 

P.  Hen,  Content :  and  the  argument  shall  be, 
thy  running  away. 

FaL  Ah!  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  tliou 
lovest  me. 

Enter  Hostess. 

Host.  My  lord  the  prince, — 

P,  Hen.  How  now,  my  lady  tlie  hostess : 
what  sayst  thou  to  me? 

Host.  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman  of 
the  court  at  door,  would  speak  with  you:  he 
says,  he  comes  from  your  father. 

P.  Hen,  Give  him  as  much  as  will  make  him 
a  royal  man,  and  send  him  back  again  to  my 
mother. 

Fal.  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Host.  An  old  man. 

FaL  Wliat  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at 
midnight? — Shall  I  give  him  his  answer? 

P.  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  do.  Jack. 

Fal.  'Faith,  and  I'll  send  him  packing.  [Exit, 

P,  Hen,  Now,  sirs ;  by  *r  lady,  you  fought 
fair :  so  did  you,  Peto ;  so  did  you,  Bardolph : 
you  are  Uons  too,  you  ran  away  upon  instinct, 
you  will  not  touch  the  true  prince ;  no : — fte  I 

Bard,  'Faith,  I  ran  when  I  saw  others  run. 

P.  Hen,  Tell  me  now  in  earnest,  how  came 
FalstaflTs  sword  so  hacked? 

Peto.  Why,  he  hacked  it  with  his  dagger, 
and  said  he  would  swear  truth  out  of  England 
but  he  would  make  you  believe  it  was  done  in 
fight ;  and  persuaded  us  to  do  the  like. 

Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  noses  with  spear- 
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grass  to  make  ih«m  bleed ;  and  dien  to  beslubber 
our  garments  with  it,  aad  swear  it  was  the  blood 
of  true  men.  I  did  thai  I  did  not  this  seveu  years 
before :  I  blushed  to  hear  his  monstrous  devices. 

P,  Hen.  O  villain,  thou  stolest  a  cup  of  sack 
eighteen  years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the 
manner,  and  ever  since  thou  hast  blushed  ex- 
tempore. Thou  hadst  fire  and  sword  on  thy 
side,  and  yet  thou  rann'st  away :  what  instinct 
hadst  thou  for  it? 

Bard,  My  lord,  do  you  see  these  meteors ;  do 
you  behold  these  exhalations? 

P.Hm.  I  do. 

Bard,  What  think  you  they  portend? 

P,  Hen,  Hot  livers  and  cold  purses. 

Bard,  Choler,  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 

P.  Hen.  No,  if  rightly  token,  halUr.— 

Re-enter  Fal staff. 
Here  comes  lean  Jack,  here  comes  barebone. 
How  now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast?  How 
long  is  't  ago,  Jack,  since  thou  sawest  thine  own 
knee? 

Fal,  My  own  knee?  when  I  was  about  thy 
years,  Hal,  I  was  not  an  eaglets  talon  in  the 
waist :  I  could  have  crept  into  any  alderman's 
thumb-ring.  A  plague  of  sighing  and  grief  I 
it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder. — ^There  's  vil- 
lanous  news  abroad  :  here  was  Sir  John  Bracy 
from  your  father :  you  must  to  the  court  in  the 
morning.  That  same  mad  fellow  of  the  north, 
Percy;  and  he  of  Wales,  that  gave  Amaimon 
the  bastinado,  and  made  Lucifer  cuckold,  and 
swore  the  devil  his  true  liegeman  upon  the  cross 
of  a  Welsh  hook, — what  a  plague  call  you  him? 

Pohu,  O,  Glendower. 

FaL  Owen,  Owen;  the  same : — and  his  son-in- 
law,  Mortimer;  and  old  Northumberland;  and 
that  sprightly  Scot  of  Scots,  Douglas,  that  runs 
o'  horseback  up  a  hill  perpendicular. 

P,  Hen,  He  that  rides  at  high  speed,  and  with 
his  pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying, 

Fal,  You  have  hit  it. 

P,  Hen,  So  did  he  never  the  sparrow. 

FaL  Well,  that  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in 
him :  he  will  not  run. 

P,  Hen,  Why,  what  a  rascal  art  thou,  then, 
to  praise  him  so  for  running  ? 

Fal,  O' horseback,  ye  cuckoo:  but  afoot  he 
will  not  budge  a  foot 

P,  Hen,  Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct 

Fal,  I  grant  ye  upon  instinct.  Well,  he  is 
there  too,  and  one  Mordake,  and  a  thousand  blue- 
caps  more:  Worcester  is  stolen  away  to-night 
Thy  father's  beard  is  turned  white  with  the  news : 
you  may  buy  land  now  as  cheap  as  stinking 
mackerel. 


P.  Hen.  Why  then  'tis  like,  if  there  come  a 
hot  June,  and  this  civil  buffeting  hold,  we  shall 
buy  maidenheads  as  they  buy  hobnails,  by  the 
hundreds. 

Fal,  By  the  mass,  lad,  thou  sayst  true :  it  is 
like  we  shall  have  good  trading  that  way.— But 
tell  me,  Hal,  art  thou  not  horribly  afeard?  Thou 
being  heir-apparent,  could  the  world  pick  thee  out 
three  such  enemies  again  as  that  fiend  Douglas, 
that  spirit  Percy,  and  that  devil  Glendower  ?  Art 
not  thou  horribly  afraid ;  doth  not  ^  blood  thrill 
at  it? 

P,  Hen.  Not  a  whit,  i'  faith :  I  lack  some  of 
thy  instinct 

Fal,  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to-mor- 
row, when  thou  comest  to  thy  father :  if  thou 
love  me,  practise  an  answer. 

P,  Hen,  Do  thou  stand  for  my  father,  and  ex- 
amine me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  life. 

Fal,  Shall  I?  content-— This  chair  shall  be 
my  state,  this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion 
my  crown. 

P,  Hen,  Thy  stote  is  taken  for  a  joint-BtooI, 
thy  golden  sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy 
precious  rich  crown  for  a  pitiful  bald  crown  I 

FaL  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out 
of  thee,  now  shalt  thou  be  moved. — Give  me  a 
cup  of  sack  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it 
may  be  thought  I  have  wept :  for  I  must  speak  in 
passion,  and  I  will  do  it  in  King  Cambyses'  vein. 

P,  Hen,  Well,  here  is  my  leg. 

FaL  And  here  is  my  speech. — Stand  aside, 
nobility. 

Ho8t,  This  is  excellent  sport,  i*  faith. 

Fal,  Vfeej^  not,  sweet  queen,  for  trickling  tears 
are  vain. 

Host,  O  the  father,  how  he  holds  his  counte- 
nance ! 

Fal,  For  God's  sake,  lords,  convey  my  tristful 
queen :  for  tears  do  stop  the  floodgates  of  her  eyes. 

Host,  O  rare !  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  these 
harlotry  players  as  t  ever  see. 

FaL  Peace,  good  pint-pot ;  peace,  good  tickle- 
brain. — Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou 
spendest  thy  time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accom- 
panied :  for  though  the  camomile  the  more  it  is 
trodden  on  the  faster  it  grows,  yet  youth  the  more 
it  is  wasted  the  sooner  it  wears.  That  thou  art 
my  son  I  have  partly  thy  mother's  word,  partly 
my  own  opinion  ;  but  chiefly,  a  villanous  trick  of 
thine  eye,,  and  a  foolish  hanging  of  thy  nether 
lip,  that  doth  warrant  me.  If,  then,  thou  be  son 
to  me,  here  lies  the  point ; — why,  being  son  to 
me,  art  thou  so  pointed  at?  Shall  the  blessed 
sun  of  heaven  prove  a  micher  and  eat  black- 
berries ?  a  question  not  to  be  asked.  Shall  the 
son  of  England  prove  a  thief  and  toke  purses? 
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a  qtiestion  to  ht  asked.  There  is  a  things,  Harry, 
which  thou  hast  often  heiird  of,  and  it  is  known 
to  many  in  our  land  by  the  name  of  pitch :  this 
pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth  defile : 
lo  doth  the  company  thou  keepest  i  for,  Harry, 
now  I  do  not  speak  to  thee  in  drink,  but  in  tears; 
not  in  pleasure,  but  in  passion;  not  in  words 
only,  but  in  woes  also.  And  yet  there  is  a  vir- 
tuous man  whom  I  hare  often  noted  in  thy 
company,  but  I  know  not  his  name. 

P.  Sen,  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your 
majesty? 

Hd,  A  good  portly  man,  i'  faith,  and  a  corpu- 
lent :  of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a 
most  noble  carriage:  and,  as  I  think,  his  age 
some  fifly,  or,  by  *r  lady,  inclining  to  threescore : 
and  now  I  remember  me  his  name  is  FalstafF. 
If  that  man  should  be  lewdly  given,  he  deceiveth 
me :  for,  Harry,  I  see  virtue  in  his  looks.  If, 
then,  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as  the 
fruit  by  the  tree,  then,  peremptorily  I  speak  it, 
there  is  virtue  in  that  Falstaff :  him  keep  with, 
the  rest  banish.  And  tell  me  now,  thou  naughty 
varlet,  tell  me  where  hast  thou  been  this 
montb  ? 

P.  Hen.  Dost  thou  speak  like  a  king? — Do 
thou  stand  for  me,  and  I  '11  play  my  father. 

Fal,  Depose  me  I  If  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely, 
so  majestically,  both  in  word  and  matter,  hang 
me  up  by  the  heels  for  a  rabbit-suoker  or  a 
poulter's  hare. 
P.  Hen,  Well,  here  I  am  set. 
FaL  And  here  I  stand : — judge,  my  masters. 
P.  Hen.  Now,  Harry,  whence  come  you? 
FaL  My  noble  lord,  from  Kastoheap. 
P.  Hen.  The  complaints  I  hear  of  thee  are 
grievous. 

FcU,  'S  blood,  my  lord,  they  are  false : — ^nay> 
1 11  tickle  ye  for  a  young  prince,  i' faith. 

P.  Hen.  Swearest  thou,  ungracious  boy  f  hence- 
forth ne'er  look  on  me.  Thou  art  violently 
carried  away  from  grace :  there  is  a  devil  haunt» 
thee  in  the  likeness  of  a  fat  old  man :  a  tun  of 
man  is  thy  companion.  Why  dost  thou  converse 
with  that  trunk  of  humours,  that  bolting-hutch 
of  beastliness,  that  swoln  parcel  of  dropsies,  that 
huge  bombard  of  sack,  that  stuffed  cloakbag  of 
guts,  that  roasted  Manningtree  ox  with  the  pud- 
ding in  his  belly,  that  reverend  vice,  that  grey 
iniquity,  that  father  rufSan,  that  vanity  in  years? 
Wherein  is  he  good  but  to  taste  sack  and  drink 
it;  wherein  neat  and  cleanly  but  to  carve  a  capon 
and  eat  it;  wherein  cunning  but  in  craft;  wherein 
crafty  but  in  villany ;  wherein  villanous  but  in 
all  things;  wherein  worthy  but  in  nothing? 

Fal,  I  would  your  grace  would  take  me  with 
you:  whom  means  your  grace? 


P.  Aft  That  villanous  abesBinfliUe  misleader 
of  youth,  Falstaff:  that  old  white-boarded  Satan. 

FaL  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

P.  Hen.  I  know  thou  dost* 

Fdl.  Bnt  to  say  I  know  mora  ham  in  him 
than  in  myself,  were  to  say  mora  than  I  know. 
That  he  is  old  (the  more  the  pity)  hia  white 
hairs  do  witness  it :  but  that  he  is  (saving  your 
reverence)  a  whoremaster,  that  I  utterly  deny. 
If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fault,  Haaven  help  the 
wicked  I  If  to  be  old  and  merry  be  a  ain,  then 
many  an  old  host  that  I  know  is  damned.  If  to 
be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine 
are  to  be  loved.  No,  my  good  lord :  banish  Peto, 
banish  Bardolph,  banish  Poins:  but  fbr  sweet 
Jack  Falstaff,  kind  Jack  Falstaff,  true  Jack  Fal- 
staff, valiant  Jack  Falstaff,  and  therefore  more 
valiant,  being,  as  he  is,  old  Jack  Falstaff,  banish 
not  him  thy  Harry's  company:  banbh  plump 
Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world. 

P.  Hen.  I  do,  I  wiU.  [A  Jmocking  heard. 

[Exeunt  Hostess,  Faaiicis,  amd  fiAaooLrn. 

Enter  BAaooLPH,  running. 

Bard.  O  my  lord,  my  lord !  the  sheriff,  with 
a  most  monstrous  watch,  is  at  the  door« 

FaL  Out,  you  rogue  I  play  out  the  play.  I  hava 
much  to  say  in  the  behalf  of  that  Falstaffl 

Be-enter  Hostess,  haetUy. 

Host.  O  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

FaL  Heigh,  heigh!  the  devil  rides  upon  a 
fiddle-stick.     What 's  the  matter  ? 

Hest.  The  sheriff  and  all  the  watch  are  at  the 
door ;  they  are  oome  to  search  the  house.  Shall 
I  let  them  in  ? 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal?  never  call  a  true 
piece  of  gold  a  counterfeit :  thou  art  essentially 
mad  without  seeming  so, 

P.  Hen.  And  thou  a  natural  coward  without 
instinct. 

FaL  I  deny  your  mo^.*  if  yon  will  deny  the 
sheriff,  so :  if  not,  let  him  enter.  If  I  become 
not  a  cart  as  well  as  another  man,  a  plague  on 
my  bringing  up :  I  hope  I  shall  as  soon  be  stran- 
gled with  a  halter  as  another. 

P.  Hen.  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras :  the 
rest  walk  up  above.  Now,  my  masters,  for  a 
true  face  and  good  conscience. 

Fdl.  Both  which  I  have  had :  but  their  date 
is  out,  and  therefore  I  '11  hide  me. 

[^Exeunt  dU  hut  ike  PaiNca  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  Call  in  the  sheriff.— -  ' 

Enter  Sheriff  an^  Carrier. 

Now,  master  sheriff;    what's  your  will  with 
me? 
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Sher.  Pint,  pardon  me,  my  lord.— A  hue  and 
cry 
Hath  followed  certain  men  unto  this  house. 
P.  Hen.  What  men? 

8h^»  One  of  them  is  well  known,  my  gracioua 
lord: 
A  gron  fat  man. 

Car.  As  fat  as  bntter. 

P.  Hen.  The  man,  I  do  assure  yon,  is  not  here : 
For  I  myself  at  this  time  hare  employed  him 
And,  sheriff,  I  will  engage  my  word  to  thee. 
That  I  will,  by  to-mortow  dinner  time. 
Send  him  to  answer  thee  or  any  man, 
For  anything  he  shall  be  charged  withal : 
And  so  let  roe  entreat  you  leave  the  house. 
Sher.  I  will,  my  lord.    There  are  two  gentle- 
men 
Here  in  this  robbery  lost  three  hundred  marks. 
P.  Men,  It  may  be  so :   if  he  have  robbed 
these  men 
He  shall  be  answerable ;  and  so  farewell. 
Sher,  Good  night,  my  noble  lord. 
P.  Hen.  I  think  it  is  good  morrow :  is  it  not  ? 
8her*   Indeed,   my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two 
o'clock.  [Exeunt  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 

P.  Hen.  This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as 
Paul's.     Go,  call  him  forth. 


Poine.  Falstaff!— fast  asleep  behind  the  arm 
and  snorting  like  a  horse. 

P.  Hen.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breatL 
Search  bis  pockets.  [Poiks  seoreAM.]— What 
hast  thou  found? 

PowM.  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Let 's  see  what  they  be :  read  them. 

PoiMs  reade, 

*^  Item,  a  capon,  2».  2d. 
Item,  Sauce,  id. 
Item,  Sack,  two  gallons,  fit.  8dL 
Item,  Anchovies  and  Sack  after  sapper,  It.  61 
Item,  Bread,  a  halfpenny." 

P.  Hen.  O  monstrous !  but  one  halfpenny-worth 
of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack.  What 
there  is  else  keep  close ;  we  '11  read  it  at  more 
advantage.  There  let  him  sleep  tUl  day.  I  'II 
to  the  court  in  the  morning :  we  must  all  to  the 
wars,  and  thy  place  shall  be  honourable.  Ill 
procure  this  fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot;  and  I 
know  his  death  will  be  a  march  of  twelve-score. 
The  money  shall  be  paid  back  again  with  advan- 
tage. Be  with  me  betimes  in  the  morning :  and 
so  good  morrow,  Poins. 

Pome*  Good  morrow,  good  my  lord.  lExeimL 
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ACT 


Scene  I. — Bangor. 


A  Room  in  the  Archdeacon's 
House. 


JBnier  Hotspur,  Worcestee,  Mortimer,   and 
Glbndowbr. 

Mori.  These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure. 
And  our  induction  full  of  prosperous  hope. 

Hot  Lord  Mortimer,  and  cousin  Glendower, 
Will  you  sit  down  t 

And  uncle  Worcester. — A  plague  upon  it  1 
I  have  forgot  the  map. 

Olend.  No,  here  it  is. 

Sit,  cousin  Percy ;  sit,  good  cousin  Hotspur : 
For  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancaster 
Doth  speak  of  you,  his  cheek  looks  pale,  and,  with 
A  rising  sigh,  he  wisheth  you  in  heaven. 

Hot.  And  you  in  hell,  as  often  as  he  hears 
Owen  Glendower  spoke  of. 

Glend.  I  cannot  blame  him.    At  my  nativity 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes, 
Of  burning  cressets ;  and  at  my  birth 
Tlie  frame  and  huge  foundation  of  the  earth 
Shaked  like  a  coward. 


Hot  Why,  so  it  would  have  done 

At  the  same  season,  if  your  mother's  cat 
Had  but  kittened,  though  yourself  had  ne'er  been 
born. 

Olend.  I  say  the  earth  did  shake  when  I  was  born. 

Hot.  And  I  say  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mind, 
If  you  suppose  as  fearing  you  it  shook. 

Olend.  The  heavens  were  all  on  fire,  the  earth 
did  tremble. 

Hot.  O,  then  the  earth  shook  to  see  the  heavens 
on  fire, 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 
Disease  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions :  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  cholic  pinched  and  vexed, 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb ;  which  for  enlargement  striving, 
Shakes  the  old  beldam  earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeples  and  moss-grown  towers.     At  your  birth 
Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  distemperature, 
In  passion  shook. 

Olend.  Cousin,  of  many  men 

I  do  not  bear  these  crossings.    Give  me  leave 
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To  tell  yon  once  again,  that  at  my  birth 
The  front  of  heaven  was  lull  of  fiery  shapes ; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountainsy  and  the  herds 
Were  strangely  clamorous  to  the  frighted  fields. 
These  signs  have  marked  me  extraordinary, 
And  sll  the  courses  of  my  life  do  shew 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
Where  is  he  living  (clipped  in  with  the  sea 
That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland, 

Wales) 
Which  calls  me  pupil  or  hath  read  to  me  t 
And  bring  him  out,  that  is  but  woman's  son, 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art, 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

HoU  I  think  there  is  no  man  speaks  better 
Welsh.— 
I  will  to  dinner. 

MorU  Peace,  cousin  Percy :  you  will  make  him 
mad. 

Glend.  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

Hoi.  Why,  8o  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man : 
But  will  they  come  when  you  do  call  for  them  ? 

Glend,  Why,  I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  command 
The  devil. 

Hot.  And  I  can  teach  thee,  cos,  to  shame  the 

devil : 

By  telling  truth :  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. 

If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  htm  hither, 

And  in  be  sworn  I  have  power  to  shame  him 

hence. 
0,  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  shame  tlie  devil. 

Mort.  Come,  come; 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

GUnd,  Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke 
made  head 
Against  my  power:  thrice,  from  the  banks  of 

Wye 
And  sandy-bottomed  Severn,  have  I  sent  him 
Bootless  home  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hot.  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather 
tool 
How  'scapes  he  agues,  in  the  devil's  namet 

Glend.  Come,  here 's  the  map :  shall  we  divide 
OUT  right. 
According  to  our  threefold  order  ta'en  ? 

Mori,  The  archdeacon  haih  divided  it 
Into  three  limits,  very  equally. 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto, 
By  south  and  east,  is  to  my  part  assigned : 
All  westward,  Wales  beyond  the  Severn  shore. 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound. 
To  Owen  Glendower : — and,  dear  coz,  to  you 
The  remnant  northward  lying  off  from  Trent 
And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn : 
Which  being  sealed  interchangeably 
(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute), 
To>morrow,  cousin  Percy,  you  and  I, 


And  my  good  lord  of  Worcester,  will  set  fordi. 

To  meet  your  father  and  the  Scottbh  power, 

As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewsbury. 

My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet, 

Nor  shall  we  need  his  help  these  fourteen  days : — 

Within  that  space  [  To  Glsndowbr]  you  may  have 

drawn  together 
Your  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbouring  gentle- 
men. 

Qknd,  A  shorter  time  shall  send  me  to  you,  lords. 
And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come : 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal  and  take  no 

leave ; 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 

Hoi.  Methinks  my  moiefy,  north  firom  Burton 
here, 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours. 
See  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in. 
And  cuts  me,  from  the  best  of  all  my  land, 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle  out. 
I  '11  have  the  current  in  this  place  dammed  up ; 
And  here  the  smug  and  silver  Trent  shall  run. 
In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly : 
It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  intent. 
To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here. 

GUnd.  Not  wind !  it  shall,  it  muat :  you  see  it 
doth. 

Mori.  Yea,  but  mark  how  he  bears  his  course, 
and  runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  side : 
Gelding  the  opposed  continent  as  much 
As  on  the  other  side  it  takes  from  you. 

Wor.  Yea,  but  a  little  charge  will  trench  him 
here. 
And  on  this  north  side  win  this  cape  of  land ; 
And  then  he  runs  straight  and  even. 

Hoi.  I  '11  have  it  so :  a  litUe  charge  MnSi  do  it. 

Glend,  I  will  not  have  it  altered. 

Hoi.  Will  not  you  t 

Glend,  No,  nor  you  shall  not 

Hot.  Who  shall  say  me  nay  t 

Glend.  Why,  that  will  I. 

Hoi.  Let  me  not  understand  you,  then : 

Speak  it  in  Welsh. 

Glend.  I  can  speak  English,  lord,  as  well  as  you : 
For  I  was  trained  up  in  the  English  court : 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty  lovely  well. 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament : 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  in  you. 

Hoi.  Marry,  and  I  'm  glad  of  it  with  all  my  heart : 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew. 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers. 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  can'stick  turned. 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  an  axle-tree ; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 
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Nothing  10  much  at  mineing  poattys 
T  is  like  the  forced  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 
OUnd.  Come,  you  shaU  hare  Trent  turned. 
Hot.  I  do  not  care.    1 11  gire  thiice  so  much 

land 
To  any  well-desenring  friend : 
But  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I  'U  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
Axe  the  indentures  drawn ;  shall  we  be  gone  t 
Gf^M^  The  moon  shines  fair;  you  may  away  by 

night 
1 11  haste  the  writer,  and  withal 
Break  with  your  wives  of  your  departure  hence: 
I  am  afraid  my  daughter  will  run  mad, 
So  much  she  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.       [£an<. 
Mart,  Fie,  cousin  Percy :  how  you  cross  my 

father  I 
Hot,  I  cannot  choose«    Sometimes  be  angers 

me 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant, 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies ; 
And  of  a  dragon  and  a  finless  fish, 
A  clip-winged  griffin  and  a  moulten  raven, 
A  couching  lion  and  a  ramping  cat; 
And  such  a  deal  of  skimble-skamble  stuff 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.    I  tell  you  what,-* 
He  held  me,  last  night»  at  least  nine  hours 
In  reckoning  up  the  seyeral  devils'  names, 
That  were  his  lackeys.  I  cried,  "  Humph,"  and, 

"Well,  goto;" 
But  marked  him  not  a  word.   O,  he 's  as  tedloua 
As  is  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house.     I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill,  far. 
Than  feed  on  cates  and  have  him  talk  to  me 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom. 

Mori.  In  faith  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman : 
Exceeduigly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments ;  valiant  as  a  lion. 
And  wondrous  affable ;  and  as  bountiful 
As  mines  of  India.    Shall  I  tell  you,  cousin  7 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respect. 
And  curbs  himself  even  in  his  natural  scope 
When  you  do  cross  his  humour :  'faith  he  does. 
I  warrant  you  that  man  is  not  alive 
Might  so  have  tempted  him  as  you  have  done. 
Without  the  taste  of  danger  and  reproof: 
But  do  not  use  it  ofl,  let  me  entreat  you. 

Wor.  In  faith,  my  lord,  you  are  too  wilful* 

blame; 
And  since  your  coming  hither  have  done  enough 
To  put  him  quite  beside  his  patience. 
You  must  needs  learn,  lord,  to  amend  this  fault. 
Though  sometimes  it  shew  greatness,  courage, 

blood 
(And  that 's  the  dearest  grace  it  renders  you), 
Yet  oftentimes  It  doth  present  harsh  rage, 


Defect  of  manners,  want  of  government, 
Pride,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  diidain:  | 

The  least  of  which,  haunting  a  noblemsn,  ! 

Loeeth  men's  hearts ;  and  leaves  behind  a  itain        ^ 
Upon  the  beauty  of  all  parts  besides, 
Beguiling  them  of  commendation. 
Hot,  Well,  I  am  schooled :  good  mannen  be 
your  speed  I 
Here  come  our  wives,  and  let  us  take  our  leare. 

Re-enter  Glendower,  with  the  Ladiet. 

Jlfor/.This  is  the  deadly  spite  that  angers  me ;-- 
My  wife  can  speak  no  English,  I  no  Welsh. 
Glend,  My  daughter  weeps :  she  will  not  part 
with  you: 
She  '11  be  a  soldier  too,  she  11  to  the  wan. 
Mort,  Good  father,  tell  her  that  she  and  my  aunt 

Percy  , 

Shall  follow  in  your  conduct  speedily. 

[GLEVoowBa  epeake  to  hie  daughter  in  Welsh, 

and  ehe  anewere  him  in  the  eame, 
Qlend.  She 's  desperate  here:  a  peevish  telf- 

willed  harlotry  1  , 

One  that  no  persuasion  can  do  good  upon. 

[Lanr  Mortimer  epeake  to  Moktimeb      I 
in  WeUh, 
JIfert.  lunderstand  thy  looks:  that  pretty  Webb 
Which  thou  pourest  down  from  these  swellisg 

heavens 
I  am  too  perfect  in :  and,  but  for  shame, 
In  such  a  parley  would  I  anawer  thee. 

[Ladt  MoRTiMBa  ip<«fe- 
I  understand  thy  kisses  and  thou  mine. 
And  that 's  a  feeling  disputation : 
But  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love. 
Till  I  have  learned  thy  language :  for  thy  tongne 
Makes  Welsh  as  sweet  as  ditties  highly  penned, 
Sung  by  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower. 
With  ravishing  division,  to  her  lute. 

Glend,  Nay,  if  you  melt,  then  will  she  run  mad. 
[Lady  Mortimer  epeakt  agak, 
Mort.  O,  I  am  ignorance  itself  in  this! 
Glend,  She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  rushes  laj 
you  down 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you, 
And  on  your  eyelids  crown  the  god  of  sleep, 
Charming  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness : 
Making  such  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep 
As  is  the  difference  betwixt  day  and  night 
The  hour  before  the  heavenly-harnessed  tesm 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  tlie  east. 
Mort.  With  all  my  heart  I  '11  sit  and  hear  ber 
sing: 
By  that  time  will  our  book,  I  think,  be  drawn. 

Glend,  Do  so : 
And  those  musicians  that  shall  play  to  you 
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Hang    in    the    air    a    thousand    leagues   from 

hence ; 
Yet    straight    they    shall    be    here.      Sit    and 
attend. 
JEToL  Come,  Kate,  thon  art  perfect  in  lying 
down. 
Come,  quick,  quick,  that  I  may  lay  my  head  in 
thy  lap. 
Zady  P.  Go,  ye  giddy  goose. 

[Glbhdowee  apeaks  9ome  Wekh  word$t  and 
then  the  tmmeplayi, 
Hot.  Now  I  perceive  the  devil  understands 
Welsh ; 
And  't  is  no  marvel  he 's  so  hnmoroas. 
By  'p-lady,  he 's  a  good  musician. 

Lady  P.  Then  should  you  be  nothing  but 
musiod :  for  you  are  altogether  governed  by 
humours.  Lie  still,  ye  thief,  and  hear  the  lady 
sing  in  Welsh. 

SoL  I  had  rather  hear  Lady,  my  braeh,  bowl 
in  Irish. 
Lady  P.  Wouldst  thou  have  thy  head  broken  f 
JEToi.  No. 

Lady  P.  Then  be  still. 
Sot,  Neither:  'tis  a  woman's  fault. 
Lady  P.  Now  God  help  thee ! 
HoL  To  the  Welsh  lady's  bed. 
Lady  P.  What's  that? 
Hot,  Peace  I  she  sings. 

[^  Welsh  Song  rnng  hy  Lady  MoarfMER. 
Hot,  Come,  Kate,  I  '11  have  your  song  too. 
Lady  P.  Not  mine,  in  good  sooth. 
Hot.  Not  yours  ''in  good  sooth!"     Heart, 
yoQ  swear  like  a  comfit-maker's  wife  I — ^Notyou, 
*'  in  good  sooth ;"  and  ''  As  true  as  I  live ;"  and 
"As  God  shall  mend  me;"  and  ''As  sore  as 
day:" 

And  giv'st  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths 
As  if  thou  never  walk'dst  further  than  Finsbury. 
Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady,  as  thou  art, 
A  good   mouth-filling    oath ;    and  leave    "  in 

sooth." 
And  such  protest  of  pepper-gingerbread. 
To  velvet-guards  and  Sunday-citiiens. 
Come,  sing. 
Lady  P.  I  will  not  sing. 
HoL  Tis  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor  or  be 
red-breast  teacher. — An  the  indentures  be  drawn, 
I  *11  away  within  these  two  hours ;  and  so  come 
in  when  ye  will.  {^Exit, 

Olend.  Come,  come,  Lord  Mortimer:  you  are 
a»slow 
As  hot  Lord  Percy  is  on  fire  to  go. 
By  this  our  book 's  drawn :  we  '11  but  seal,  and 

then 
To  horse  immediately. 
MorL  With  all  my  heart.  ISxeunt. 


ScENi  IL— LondoD.    A  Moom  in  the  Pahee. 

Enter  Kivo  Henet,  Primce  of  Wales, 
and  Lords. 

jr.  Hen,  Lords,  give  ns  leave :  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  I 
Must  have  some  conference.    But  bo  near  at. 

hand 
For  we  shall  presently  have  need  of  you. — 

[J&eeunt  Lords. 
I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  so. 
For  some  displeasing  servioe  I  have  done, 
That  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
He'll  breed   revengement  and  •  scourge  for 

me: 
But  thou  dost,  in  thy  passages  of  life, 
Make  me  believe  that  thou  art  only  marked 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven, 
To  punish  my  mistreadinga.    Tell  me  else, 
Could  such  inordinate  and  low  desires, 
Such  poor,  such  bare,  such  lewd,  such  mean 

attempts. 
Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society. 
As  thou  art  matched  withal  and  grafted  to. 
Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  blood, 
And  hold  Uieir  level  with  thy  princely  heart? 
P.  Hen,  So  please  your  majesty,  I  would  I 

cottld 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excuse 
As  well  as  (I  am  doubtless)  I  can  purge 
Myself  of  many  I  am  charged  withal : 
Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg. 
As,  in  reproof  of  many  tales  devised 
(Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must 

hear) 
By  smiling  pickthanks  and  base  newsmongers, 
I  may,  for  some  things  true,  wherein  my  youth 
Hath  faulty  wandered  and  irregular. 
Find  pardon  on  my  true  submission. 
K,  Hen,  God  pardon  thee  1 — ^yet  let  me  won- 

der,  Harry, 
At  thy  affections,  which  do  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors. 
Thy  place  in  council  thou  hast  rudely  lost, 
Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  supplied : 
And  art  almost  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  court  and  princes  of  my  blood. 
The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruined,  and  the  soul  of  tvexy  man 
Prophetically  does  forethink  thy  fall. 
Had  I  so  lavish  of  my  presence  been. 
So  common-hackneyed  in  the  eyes  of  men, 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company, 
Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 
Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession. 
And  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  likelihood. 
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By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir 
But,  like  a  comet,  I  was  wondered  at : 
That  men  would  tell  their  children,  ''This  is 

he:" 
Others  would  say,  ''Where?  which  is  Boling- 

broke?" 
And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven. 
And  dressed  myself  in  such  humility, 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts, 
Loud  shouts  and  salutations  from  their  mouths, 
Even  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king. 
Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new ; 
My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical. 
Ne'er   seen    but    wondered    at:    and   so    my 

state, 
Seldom  but  sumptuous,  shewed  like  a  feast, 
And  won  by  rareness  such  solemnity. 
The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters  and  rash  bavin  wits. 
Soon    kindled    and  soon  burned:    carded  his 

state; 
Mingled  his  royalty  with  capering  fools ; 
Had    his    great    name    profaned    with    their 

scorns ; 
And  gave  his  countenance,  against  his  name. 
To  laugh  At  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative : 
Grew  a  companion  to  the  common  streets, 
Enfeoffed  himself  to  popularity : 
That,  being  daily  swallowed  by  men's  eyes. 
They  surfeited  with  honey,  and  began 
To  loathe  the  taste  of  sweetness,  whereof  a 

little 
More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 
So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen. 
He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 
Heard,    not    regarded;    seen,    but  with    such 

eyes 
As  (sick  and  blunted  with  community) 
Afford  no  extraordinary  gaze, 
Such  as  is  bent  on  sun-like  majesty 
When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes : 
But  rather  drowzed  and    hung   their    eyelids 

down. 
Slept  in  his  face,  and  rendered  such  aspect 
As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries ; 
Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorged,  and 

fulL 
And  in  that  very  line,  Henry,  standest  thou : 
For  thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege. 
With  vile  participation :  not  an  eye 
But  is  a-weary  of  thy  conunon  sight. 
Save  mine,  which  hath  desired    to    see   thee 

more: 
Which  now  doth  that  I  would    not   have  it 

do. 
Make  blind  itself  with  foolish  tenderness. 


P.  2ren.  I  shall  hereafter,  my  thrice-gracious 
lord, 
Be  more  myself. 

K.  Hen.  For  all  the  world 

As  thou  art  to  this  hour  was  Richard  then 
When  I  from  France  set  foot  at  Ravenspurg : 
And  even  as  I  was  then  is  Percy  now. 
Now  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  soul  to  boot, 
He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state 
Than  thou,  the  shadow  of  succession : 
For,  of  no  right  nor  colour  like  to  right, 
He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the  realm : 
Turns  head  against  the  lion's  arm^d  jaws; 
And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou. 
Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bishops  on 
To  bloody  battles  and  to  bruising  arms. 
What  never-dying  honour  hath  he  got 
Against  renowned  Douglas !  whose  high  deeds, 
Whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms, 
Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority, 
And  military  title  capital. 
Through  all  the  kingdoms   that  acknowledge 

Christ. 
Thrice  hath  this   Hotspur,   Mars  in  swathing 

clothes. 
This  infant  warrior,  in  his  enterprises 
Discomfited  great  Douglas :  ta'en  him  once. 
Enlarged  him  and  made  a  friend  of  him, 
To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up, 
And  shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throne. 
And  what  say  you  to  this  ?— Percy,  Northum- 
berland, 
The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Mor- 
timer, 
Capitulate  against  us,  and  are  up. 
But  wherefore  do  I  tell  these  news  to  thee! 
Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes. 
Which  art  my  nearest' and  dearest  enemy? 
That   thou   art   like   enough    (through  vassal 

fear. 
Base  inclination,  and  the  stort  of  spleen) 
To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay, 
To  dog  his  heels  and  courtesy  at  his  frowns, 
To  shew  how  much  degenerate  thou  art. 
P.  Hen,  Do  not  think  so ;  you  shall  not  find 
it  so : 
And  God  forgive  them   that    have   so   much 

swayed 
Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me ! 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head, 
And  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son ; 
When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
And  stain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mask. 
Which  washed    away,  shall  scour   my  shame 

with  it 
And  that  -hall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights, 
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That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown, 

This  gallant  Hotapuri  this  all-praisid  knight, 

And  your  unthought-of  Harry,  chance  to  meet 

For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  helm, 

'Would  they  were  multitudea,  and  on  my  head 

My  shames  redoubled :  for  the  time  will  come 

That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exchange 

His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 

Percy  is  hut  my  factor,  good  my  lord. 

To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf: 

And  I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account 

That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up. 

Yea,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  his  time, 

Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart. 

ThiSf  in  the  name  of  God,  I  promise  here : 

The  which  if  He  be  pleased  I  shall  perform, 

I  do  beseech  your  majesty  may  salve 

The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance : 

If  not,  the  end  of  life  cancels  all  bands; 

And  I  will  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths 

Ere  break  the  smallest  parcel  of  this  vow. 

JT.  Hen.  A  hundred  thousand  rebels  die  in  this ! 
ThoQshalthave  charge  and  sovereign  trust hereui. 

Enter  Blunt. 
How  now,  good  Blunt?  thy  looks  are  fiill  of  speed. 
JB/tm/.  So  hath  the  business  that  I  come  to 

speak  of: — 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  sent  word 
That  Douglas  and  the  English  rebels  met, 
The  eleventh  of  this  month,  at  Shrewsbury. 
A  mighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are, 
If  promises  be  kept  on  every  hand, 
Aj  ever  offered  foul  play  in  a  state. 
K,  Hen,  The  Earl  of  Westmorland  set  forth 

to-day; 
With  him  my  son,  Lord  John  of  Lancaster  . 
(For  this  advertisement  is  five  days  old). 
Oa  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  you  shall  set  forward : 
On  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march : 
Our  meeting  is  Bridgnorth.    And,  Harry,  you 
Shall  march  through  Glostershire.    By  which 

account, 
Our  busmess  valued,  some  twelve  days  hence 
Our  general  forces  at  Bridgnorth  shall  meet 
Our  hands  are  full  of  business ;  let 's  away : 
Advantage  feeds  him  &t  while  men  delay. 

[ExewiL 

SctNi  III. — Eastcheap.    A  Room  in  the  Boar*s 
Head  Tavern. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bakdolpb. 

FaL  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely 

nnce  this  last  action!  do  I  not  bate;  do  I  not 

dwindle  T    Why,  my  skin  hangs  about  me  like 

an  old  lady's  loose  gown :  I  am  withered  like  an 


old  apple-john.  Well,  I  '11  repent,  and  that  sud- 
denly, while  I  am  in  some  liking :  I  shall  be  out 
of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I  shall  have  no  strength 
to  repent  An  I  have  not  forgotten  what  the  in- 
side of  a  church  is  made  of,  I  am  a  pepper-corn ; 
a  brewer's  horse.  The  inside  of  a  church ! — 
Company,  villanous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil 
of  me. 

Bard,  Sir  John,  you  are  so  fretful  you  cannot 
live  long. 

Fal.  Why,  there  is  it :  come,  sing  me  a  bawdy 
song ;  make  me  merry.  I  was  as  virtuously  given 
as  a  gentleman  need  to  be :  virtuous  enough :  swore 
little :  diced  not  above  seven  times  a  week ;  went 
to  a  bawdy-house  not  above  once  in  a  quarteiv^ 
of  an  hour ;  paid  money  that  I  borrowed,  three 
or  four  times ;  lived  well  and  in  good  compass : 
and  now  I  live  out  of  all  order,  out  of  all  compass  I 

Bard.  Why,  you  are  so  fat.  Sir  John,  that  you 
must  needs  be  out  of  all  compass :  out  of  all  rea- 
sonable compass  Sir  John* 

FaL  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I  'U  amend 
my  life.  Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the 
lantern  in  the  poop, — but 't  is  in  the  nose  of  thee : 
thou  art  the  knight  of  the  burning  lamp. 

Bard,  Why,  Sur  John,  my  face  does  you  no 
barm. 

Fal.  No,  1 11  be  sworn :  I  make  as  good  use 
of  it  as  many  a  man  doth  of  a  death's-head  or  a 
memento  mori.  I  never  see  thy  face  but  I  think 
on  hell-fire,  and  Dives  that  lived  in  purple :  for 
there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning,  burning.  If 
thou  wert  any  way  given  to  virtue,  I  would  swear 
by  thy  face :  my  oath  should  be,  "  By  this  fire :" 
but  thou  art  altogether  given  over ;  and  wert  in- 
deed, but  for  the  light  in  thy  face,  the  son  of 
utter  darkness.  When  thou  rann'st  up  Gads-hill 
in  the  night  to  catch  my  horse,  if  I  did  not  think 
thou  hadst  been  an  ignitfatuuMt  or  a  ball  of  wild- 
fire, there 's  no  purchase  in  money.  O,  thou  art 
a  perpetual  triumph,  an  everlasting  bonfire-light! 
Thou  hast  saved  me  a  thousand  marks  in  links 
and  torches,  walking  with  thee  in  the  night  be- 
twixt tavern  and  tavern :  but  the  sack  that  thou 
hast  drunk  me  would  have  bought  me  lights  as 
good  cheap  at  the  dearest  chandler's  in  Europe. 
I  have  maintained  that  salamander  of  yours  with 
fire  any  time  this  two-and-thirty  years :  Heaven 
reward  me  for  it! 

Bard,  'S  blood,  I  would  my  fiice  were  in  your 
belly! 

FaL  God-armercy !  so  should  I  be  sure  to  be 
heart-burned. 

Enter  Hostess. 
How  now.  Dame  Partlet  the  hen :  have  you  in- 
q;nired  yet  who  picked  my  pocket? 
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Ho$L  Why,  Sir  John,  what  do  you  think,  Sir 
John  ?  Do  you  think  I  keep  thieres  in  my  home  t 
I  have  searched,  I  have  inquired  (so  haa  my 
hufhand),  roan  by  man,  boy  by  boy,  servant  by 
lenrant  The  tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my 
house  before. 

Fal»  You  lie,  hostess :  Bardolph  was  shaved, 
and  lost  many  a  hair :  and  I  'U  be  sworn  my 
pocket  was  picked.  Go  to,  you  are  a  woman ;  go. 

Ho$t,  Who,  1 7  I  defy  thee :  I  was  never  called 
so  in  mine  own  house  before. 


FaL  Oo  to,  I  know  you  well  enongh. 

Ho$i,  No,  Sir  John,  you  do  not  know  me,  Sir 
John :  I  know  you,  Sir  John :  yon  owe  me 
money,  Sir  John,  and  now  you  pick  a  qusirel 
to  beguile  me  of  it  I  bought  yon  a  dosen  of 
shirts  to  your  back. 

FaL  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas :  I  have  given  them 
away  to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bol- 
ters of  them. 

Ho9t.  Now,  as  I  am  a  true  women,  Hol- 
land of  eight  shillings  an  ell  I  You  owe  money 


here  besides,  Sir  John,  for  your  diet  and  by- 
drinkings ;  and  money  lent  you,  four-and-twenty 
pound. 

jPo/.  He  had  his  part  of  it :  let  him  pay. 

HoaL  He !  alas,  he  is  poor :  he  hath  nothing. 

FaL  How!  poor?  look  upon  his  face:  what 
cell  you  rich  f  Let  them  coin  his  nose,  let  them 
coin  his  cheeks :  1 11  not  pay  a  denier.  What, 
will  you  make  a  younker  of  me?  shall  I  not  take 
mine  ease  in  mine  inn  but  I  shall  have  my  pocket 
picked?  I  have  lost  a  seal-ring  of  my  grandfa- 
ther's, worth  forty  mark. 

HoBt,  O  Jesul  I  have  heard  the  prince  tell 


him,  I  know  not  how  oft  that  that  ring  wss 
copper. 

FaL  Howl  the  prince  is  a  Jack,  a  sneak-cup: 
and  if  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like  s 
dog  if  he  would  say  so. 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins,  marching,  Fal- 

STAFP  meett  the  Prince  flaying  en  Atf  trunr 

cheonUke  a  fife. 

Fdl,  How  now,  lad :  is  the  wind  in  that  door, 
i'  faith  ?  must  we  all  march  f 

Bard,  Yea,  two-and-two,  Newgate-fasbioo. 

ifoff .  My  lord,  I  pray  you  hear  me. 
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P.  Hen,  What  sayst  tb<ra,  mUtraM  Quiokly  f 
How  do«s  tlij  husband?  I  love  him  wall ;  he  k 
an  honest  man. 

Hmi,  Good  mj  lonl,  bear  me. 

PaL  Pr'y  thee  let  her  alone,  and  list  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayst  tbon,  Jaekf 

PaL  The  other  night  I  fell  asleep  h«re  behind 
the  anraa,  and  had  my  pocket  picked.  This  house 
is  turned  bawdy-house ;  they  pick  pockets. 

P.  Hem.  What  didst  thou  lose,  Jack? 

PaL  Wilt  thou  beHeve  me,  Hal?  three  or  four 
bonds  of  forty  pound  a-pieee,  and  a  seal-ring  of 
my  grandfather's. 

P.  Hen,  A  trifle :  some  eight-penny  matter. 

Hoei,  So  I  told  him,  my  lord ;  and  I  said  I 
beard  your  grace  say  so.  And,  my  lord,  he  speaks 
most  vilely  of  you,  like  a  foul-mouthed  man  as  he 
is ;  and  said  he  would  cudgel  you. 

P.  Hen.  What!  he  did  not? 

Hoti»  There  '•  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  woman- 
hood in  me  else. 

PaL  There 's  no  more  failb  in  thee  than  in  a 
stewed  prune,  nor  no  more  truth  in  tibee  than  in 
a  drawn  fox ;  and  for  womanhood*  maid  Marian 
may  be  the  deputy's  wife  of  the  ward  to  thee. 
Go,  you  thing ;  go. 

Ho9t.  Say,  what  thing;  what  thing? 

PaL  Whatthing?wby,athingtotbankGodon. 

Hott,  I  am  no  thing  to  thank  God  on,  I  would 
tbon  sbouldst  know  it.  I  am  an  honest  man's 
wife :  and  setting  thy  knighthood  aside,  thou  art 
a  knave  to  call  me  so. 

PaL  Setting  thy  womanhood  aside,  tbon  art  a 
beast  to  say  otherwise. 

Hott.  Say,  what  beast,  thou  knave  thou? 

PaL  What  beast?  why,  an  otter. 

P.  Hen.  An  otter.  Sir  John  1  why  an  otter? 

PaL  Why,  she 's  neither  fish  nor  flesh :  a  man 
knows  not  where  to  have  her. 

HoH.  Thou  art  an  unjust  man  in  saying  so: 
thou  or  any  man  knows  where  to  have  me,  thou 
knave  thou  I 

P.  Hen,  Thou  sayst  true,  hostess;  and  he  slan-* 
ders  thee  most  grossly. 

Haei,  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord ;  and  said  this 
other  day  yon  ought  him  a  thoussnd  pound. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound  ? 

PaL  A  thousand  pound,  Hall  a  million.  Thy 
love  is  worth  a  million :  thou  owest  me  thy  love. 

Hoet.  Nay,  my  lord,  he  called  you  Jack,  and 
said  he  would  cudgel  you. 

PaL  DidI,  Bardolph? 

Bard.  Indeed,  Sir  John,  you  said  so. 

PaL  Yea,  if  he  said  my  ring  was  copper. 

P.  Hen,  I  say  'tis  copper.  Darest  thou  be  as 
good  as  thy  word  now  ? 

PaL  Why,  Hal,  thou  knowest,  as  thou  art  but 


man,  I  dare :  but  as  thou  art  prinee,  I  fear  thee 
as  I  fear  the  roaring  of  the  lion's  whelp. 

P.  Hen,  And  why  not  as  the  lion? 

PaL  The  King  himself  is  to  be  feared  as  the 
lion.  Dost  thou  think  I  '11  fear  thee  as  I  fear  thy 
father  ?  nay,  an  I  do,  I  pray  God  my  girdle  break  f 

P.  Hen,  O,  if  it  should,  how  would  thy  guU  fall 
about  thy  knees!  But,  sirrah,  there 's  no  room  for 
faith,  truth,  nor  honesty,  in  this  bosom  of  thine : 
it  is  filled  up  wiU)  guts  and  midriff.  Charge  an 
honest  woman  with  picking  thy  pocket  I  Why, 
thou  whoreson,  impudent,  embossed  rascal,  if 
there  were  anything  in  thy  pocket  but  tavern 
reckonings,  memorandums  of  bawdy-houses,  and 
one  poor  pennyworth  of  sugar-candy  to  make  thee 
long-winded ;  if  thy  pocket  were  enriched  with 
any  other  injuries  but  these,  I  am  a  villain.  And 
yet  you  will  stand  to  it  you  will  not  pocket  up 
wrong !  Art  thou  not  ashamed  ? 

Pa/.  Dost  thou  hear.  Hal?  thou  knowest  in  the 
state  of  innocency  Adam  fell ;  and  what  should 
poor  Jack  Falstaff  do  in  the  da3rs  of  villany  ? 
Thou  seest  I  have  more  flesh  than  another  man ; 
and  therefore  more  frailty. — You  confess,  then, 
you  picked  my  pocket? 

P.  Hen.  It  appears  so  by  the  story. 

Pai,  Hostess,  I  forgive  thee.  Go,  make  ready 
breakfast :  love  thy  husband,  look  to  thy  servants, 
cherish  tliy  guests.  Thou  shalt  find  me  tractable 
to  any  honest  reason  :  thou  seest  I  am  pacified. 
— Still ! — Nay,  pr'y  thee  be  gone.  \^Exit  Hostess. 
Now,  Hal,  to  the  news  at  court :  for  the  robbery, 
lad,  how  is  that  answered? 

P.  Hen.  O  my  sweet  beef,  I  must  still  be  good 
angel  to  thee  :^-the  money  is  paid  back  again. 

PaL  O,  I  do  not  like  that  paying  back ;  'tis  a 
double  labour. 

P.  Hen.  I  am  good  friends  with  my  fisther, 
and  may  do  anything. 

PaL  Bob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thing  thou 
doest ;  and  do  it  with  unwashed  hands  too. 

Beard.  Do,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  prociu-ed  thee.  Jack,  a  charge 
offoot 

PaL  I  would  it  bad  been  of  horse.  Where  shall 
I  find  one  that  can  steal  well  ?  O  for  a  fine  thief 
of  the  age  of  two-and-twenty,  or  thereabouts  1  I 
am  heinously  unprovided.  Well,  God  be  thanked 
for  these  rebels ;  they  ofiend  none  but  the  vir- 
tuous :  I  laud  them,  I  praise  them. 

P.  Hen.  Bardolph,— 

Bard.  My  lord? 

P.  Hen.  Go,  bear  this  letter  to  Lord  John  of 
Lancaster, 
To  my  brother  John :  this  to  my  Lord  of  West* 

morland.-^ 
Go,  Poins,  to  horse,  to  horse ;  for  tbon  and  I 
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Have  thirty  miles  to  ride  yet  ere  dinner-time. — 
Jack,  meet  me  to-morrow  i'  the  Temple-hall, 
At  two  o'clock  i'  the  afternoon : 
There  shalt  thou  know  thy  charge,  and  there  re- 
ceive 
Money  and  order  for  their  furniture. 


The  land  is  burning ;  Percy  stands  on  high ; 
And  either  they  or  we  must  lower  lie. 

[EisewU  Prince,  Poins,  and  Bardolpb. 
FaL  Rare  words  I  brave  world  I— Hostess,  my 
breakfast:  come. — 
O,  I  could  wish  this  tavern  were  my  drum !  [ExiL 


ScEKE  I. — The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 

Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  and  Douglas. 

Hot.  Well  said,  my  noble  Scot  If  speaking  truth 
In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flattery, 
Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world. 
By  heaven,  I  cannot  flatter :  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers :  but  a  braver  place 
In  my  heart's  love  hath  no  man  than  yourself. 
Nay,  task  me  to  my  word :  approve  me,  lord. 

Doug.  Thou  art  the  king  of  honour : 
No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground. 
But  I  will  beard  him. 

Hot.  Do  so,  and  'tis  well. — 

Enter  a  Messenger  with  letten. 

What  letters  hast  thou  there  ?  I  can  but  thank  you. 

Mess.  These  letters  come  from  your  father, — 

Hot.  Letters  from  him !   why  comes  he  not 
himself? 

Mess.  He  cannot  come,  my  lord :  he  's  grievous 
sick. 

Hot.  'Zounds !  how  has  he  the  leisure  to  be  sick 
In  such  a  justling  time  7  Who  leads  his  power ; 
Under  whose  government  come  they  along  ? 

Mess.  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  my  lord. 

Wor.  I  pr'y  thee  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his  bed? 

Mess.  He  did,  my  lord,  four  days  ere  I  set  forth; 
And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thence 
He  was  much  feared  by  his  physicians. 

Wor.  1  would  the  state  of  time  had  first  been 
whole. 
Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited : 
His  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now. 

Hot.  Sick  now;  droop  now!    This  sickness 
doth  infect 


The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise : 
T  is  catching  hither,  even  to  our  camp. 
He  writes  me  here,  that  inward  sickness 
And  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 
So  soon  be  drawn :  nor  did  he  think  it  meet 
To  lay  so  dangerous  and  dear  a  trust 
On  any  soul  removed,  but  on  his  own. 
Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertisement 
That  with  our  small  conjunction  we  should  on, 
To  see  how  fortune  is  disposed  to  us : 
For,  as  he  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now. 
Because  the  King  is  certainly  possessed 
Of  all  our  purposes.     What  say  you  to  it? 

Wor.  Your  father's  sickness  is  a  maim  to  va. 

Hot.  A  perilous  gash,  a  very  limb  lopped  off. 
And  yet,  in  faith,  'tis  not:  his  present  want 
Seems  more  than  we  shall  find  it. — Were  it  good 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast :  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
On  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour? 
It  were  not  good :  for  therein  should  we  read 
The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope ; 
The  very  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

Doug.  'Faith,  and  so  we  should ; 

Where  now  remains  a  sweet  reversion : 
We  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope  of  what 
Is  to  come  in. 
A  comfort  of  retirement  lives  in  this. 

Hot.  A  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto» 
If  that  the  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs. 

Wor.  But  yet  I  would  your  father  hadbeen  here. 
The  quality  and  hair  of  our  attempt 
Brooks  no  division.     It  will  be  thought 
By  some,  that  know  not  why  he  is  away. 
That  wisdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  dislike 
Of  our  proceedings,  kept  the  earl  from  hence. 
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And  think  how  nich  an  appnk^niioxi 

May  torn  the  tide  of  fearful  faelioii, 

And  breed  a  kind  of  queetion  in  our  cause : 

For  well  you  know,  we  of  the  offering  side 

Most  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement, 

And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  loop,  from  whence 

The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us. 

This  absence  of  your  father's  draws  a  curtain, 

That  shews  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear 

Before  not  dreamt  of. 

Hoi.  You  strain  too  far. 

I  rather  of  his  absence  make  this  use  : — 
It  lends  a  lustre  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  krger  dare,  to  our  great  enterprise. 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here :  for  men  must  think. 
If  we  without  his  help  can  make  a  head 
To  posh  against  the  kingdom,  with  his  help 
We  shall  o'ertum  it  topsy-turvy  down.— 
Tet  all  goes  well ;  yet  all  our  joints  are  whole. 

Bnug,  As  heart  can  think.   There  is  not  such 
a  word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland  as  this  term  of  fear. 

Enter  Sir  Richard  Vernon. 

Hot,  My  cousin  Vernon  1  welcome  by  my  soul. 

Vtr.  Pray  God  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome, 
lord. 
The  Earl  of  Westmorland,  seven  thousand  strong, 
Is  marching  hitherwards :  with  him  Prince  John. 

Hot,  No  harm.    What  more  7 

Ver.  And  farther,  I  have  learned 

The  King  himself  in  person  is  set  forth. 
Or  hitherwards  intended  speedily. 
With  strong  and  mighty  preparation. 

Hot,  He  shall  be  welcome  too.  Where  is  his  son. 
The  nimble-footed  madcap  Prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  conirades,  that  daffed  the  world  aside. 
And  bid  it  pass  f 

Ver,  All  fumbhed,  all  in  arms : 

All  plumed  like  estridges  that  wing  the  wind ; 
Bated  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed ; 
Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images ; 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer ; 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  saw  young  Harry,  with  hb  beaver  on, 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  armed, 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feathered  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat 
As  if  an  angel  had  dropped  down  from  the  doudt 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  worl4  with  noble  hoxsemanship. 

Hot,  No  more,  no  more  :  worse  than  the  sun 
in  March 
This  pridse  doth  nourish  agues.  Let  them  come : 
They  come  like  sacrifices  in  their  trim. 
And  to  the  fire-eyed  maid  of  smoky  war, 


All  hot  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them : 
The  mail6d  Mars  shall  on  liis  altar  sit 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.     I  am  on  fire 
To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh, 
And  yet  not  ours. — Gome,  let  me  take  my  horse, 
Who  is  to  bear  me  like  a  thunderbolt 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  Prince  of  Wales : 
Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse, 
Meet  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corse. 

0  that  Glendower  were  come ! 
Ver.  There  is  more  news : 

1  learned  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  along, 

He  cannot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  days. 

Doug,  That's  the  worst  tidings  that  I  hear 
of  yet 

Wor,  Ay,  by  my  faith  that  bears  a  frosty  sound. 

Hot,  What  may  the  King's  whole  battle  reach 
unto? 

Ver,  To  thirty  thousand. 

Hot,  Forty  let  it  be: 

My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away. 
The  powers  of  us  may  serve  so  great  a  day. 
Come,  let  us  make  a  muster  speedily : 
Doomsday  is  near :  die  all,  die  merrily. 

Doug,  Talk  not  of  dying :  I  am  out  of  fear 
Of  death  or  death's  hand,  for  this  one  half  year. 

[Exeunt, 


ScBNB  II. — A  pubUe  Road  near  Coventry. 

Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

FaL  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventry : 
fill  me  a  bottle  of  sack.  Our  soldiers  shall  march 
through :  we  '11  to  Sutton-Colfield  to-night 

Bard,  Will  you  give  me  money,  captain  ? 

FaL  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard,  This  bottle  makes  an  angel. 

FaL  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour;  and  if 
it  make  twenty,  take  them  all :  I  '11  answer  the 
coinage.  Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto  meet  me  at  the 
town's  end. 

Bard,  1  will,  captain :  farewell.  [Exii, 

Fed,  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am 
a  soused  gurnet  I  have  misused  the  King's  press 
damnably.  1  have  got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundred- 
and-fifty  soldiers,  three  hundred  and  odd  pounds. 
I  press  me  none  but  good  householders ;  yeomen's 
sons :  inquire  me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such 
as  had  been  asked  twice  on  the  bans;  such  a 
commodity  of  warm  slaves  as  had  as  lief  hear  the 
devil  as  a  drum :  such  as  fear  the  report  of  a  caliver 
worse  than  a  struck  fowl,  or  a  hurt  wild-duck.  I 
pressed  me  none  but  such  toasts-and-butter,  with 
hearts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger  than  pins'-heads; 
and  they  have  bought  out  their  services :  and  now 
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my  whole  charge  consists  of  ancients,  corporaiM, 
lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  companies,  slaves  as 
ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,  where 
the  glutton's  dogs  licked  his  sores :  and  such  as, 
indeed,  were  never  soldiers,  hut  discarded  unjust 
serving-men,  younger  sons  to  younger  brothers, 
revolted  tapsters,  and  ostlers  trade-fallen;  the 
cankers  of  a  calm  world  and  a  long  peace ;  ten 
times  more  dishonourable  ragged  than  an  old- 
faced  ancient.  And  such  have  I,  to  fill  up  the 
rooms  of  them  that  have  bought  out  their  ser- 
vices, that  you  would  think  that  I  had  ahundred- 
and-fifty  tattered  prodigals,  lately  come  from 
swine-keeping,  from  eating  draff  and  husks.  A 
mad  fellow  met  me  on  the  way,  and  told  me  I 
had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets  and  pressed  the 
dead  bodies.  No  eye  hath  seen  such  scare- 
crows. I  '11  not  march  through  Coventry  with 
them ;  that 's  flat.  Nay,  and  the  villains  march 
wide  betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on  : 
for,  indeed,  I  had  the  most  of  them  out  of  prison. 
There 's  but  a  shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  com- 
pany ;  and  the  half-shirt  is  two  napkins  tacked 
together,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  a 
herald's  coat  without  sleeves :  and  the  shirt,  to 
say  the  truth,  stolen  from  my  host  at  Saint 
Alban's,  or  the  red-nose  innkeeper  of  Da'entry. 
But  that 's  all  one :  they  '11  find  linen  enough  on 
every  hedge. 

£nter  Prince  HfiNaT  and  Westmorland. 

P.  Hen.  How  now,  blown  Jack ;  how  now 
quilt? 

Fal,  What,  Hal !  How  now,  mad  wag :  what 
a  devil  dost  thou  in  Warwickshire? — My  good 
lord  of  Westmorland,  I  cry  you  mercy :  I  thought 
your  honour  had  already  been  at  Shrewsbury. 

West,  'Faith,  Sir  John,  'tis  more  than  time 
that  I  were  there,  and  you  too :  but  my  powers 
are  there  already.  The  King,  I  can  tell  you, 
looks  for  us  all :  wo  must  away  all  night. 

Fal.  Tut,  never  fear  me :  I  am  as  vigilant  as 
a  cat  to  steal  cream. 

P.  Hen.  I  think  to  steal  cream,  indeed ;  for 
thy  theft  hath  already  made  thee  butter.  But 
tell  me,  Jack,  whose  fellows  are  these  that  come 
after? 

Fal.  Mine,  Hal,  mine* 

P.  Hen.  I  did  never  see  such  pitifUI  rascals. 

Fal.  Tut,  tut :  good  enough  to  toss :  food  for 
powder :  they  '11  fill  a  pit  as  well  as  better. 
Tush,  man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men. 

TFest.  Ay,  but.  Sir  John,  methinks  they  are 
exceeding  poor  and  bare ;  too  beggarly. 

Fal.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty,  I  know  not 
where  they  had  that :  and  for  their  bareness,  I 
am  sure  they  never  learned  that  of  me. 


P.  Hen.  No,  I  'U  be  sworn,  unless  you  call 
three  fingers  on  the  ribs  bare.  But,  lirrsh,  make 
haste :  Percy  is  already  in  the  field. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  King  encamped! 

WeeL  He  is,  Sir  John  :  I  fear  we  shsll  sUy 
too  long. 

FaL  Well, 
To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  beginniiig  oi" 

a  feast, 
Fits  a  dull  fighter  and  a  keen  guest      [ExmnL 


Scene  llh^Tbe  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 

Hnter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  Docolab,  and      \ 
Vernon.  ' 

Hot.  We  il  fight  with  him  to-night. 

War.  It  may  not  be. 

Douff*  You  give  him  then  advantage. 

Ver.  Not  a  whit. 

Hat.  Why  say  you  sot    looks   he   not  for 

supply  ? 
Ver.  So  do  we. 

Ho6,  His  is  certain ;  oun  is  doubtful. 

War.  Good  eousin,  be  adviied :  stir  doc  to- 
night. 
Ver,  Do  not,  my  lord. 
Douff.  You  do  not  counsel  well : 

You  speak  it  out  of  fear  and  cold  heart. 

Ver.  Do  me  no  slander,  Douglas :  by  my  life 
(And  1  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  life), 
If  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Soot  that  this  day 

lives. 
Let  it  be  seen  to-morrow  in  the  battle 
Which  of  us  fears. 
Doug*  Yea,  or  to-night. 
Ver.  Content. 
Hot.  To-night,  say  I. 

Ver,  Come,  come,  it  may  not  be.     I  wonder 
much. 
Being  men  of  such  great  leading  as  you  are, 
That  you  foresee  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition.    Certain  horse 
Of  my  cousin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  come  up : 
Your  uncle  Worcester's  horse  came  but  to-day; 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep. 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull, 
That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  of  himself 

Hot.  So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy 
In  genera],  journey -bated  and  brought  low : 
The  better  part  of  ours  is  full  of  rest. 

War.  The  number  of  the  King  ezceedeth  oun : 
For  God's  sake,  cousin,  stay  till  aU  come  in. 

IThe  trumpai  mnmde  a  parley* 
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JEnUr  Sir  Walter  Blurt. 
Bhmi.  I  come  ivitb  gracious  offen  from  the 
King, 
If  you  Toncbsafe  me  bearing  and  reepect, 
Sbe.  Welcome,  Sir  Walter  Blunt:  and  'would 
to  God 
You  were  of  our  determination. 
Some  of  us  love  you  well :  and  eren  those  some 
En^y  your  great  deservings  and  good  name, 
Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality, 
But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy. 
Blunt  And  God  defend  but  still  I  should 
stand  so, 
So  long  as,  out  of  limit  and  true  niloi 
You  stand  against  anointed  majesty. 
But  to  my  charge : — ^The  King  bath  sent  to  know 
The  nature  of  your  griefs,  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  civil  peace 
Such  bold  hostility,  teaching  his  duteous  land 
Audacious  cruelty.,    If  that  the  King 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, 
Wliich  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold, 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs ;  and  with  all  speed 
You  shall  have  your  desires,  with  interest ; 
And  pardon  absolute  for  yourself,  and  these 
Herein  misled  by  your  suggestion. 

Hot.  The  King  is  kind ;  and  well  we  know, 
the  King 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay. 
My  father,  and  my  uncle,  and  myself. 
Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wears : 
And,  when  he  was  not  six-and-twenty  strong. 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
A  poor  unminded  outlaw  sneaking  home, 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore : 
And,  when  he  heard  him  swear  and  vow  to  God 
He  came  but  to  be  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
To  sue  his  livery,  and  beg  his  peace 
With  tears  of  innocency  and  terms  of  zeal, 
My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  moved. 
Swore  him  assistance,  and  performed  it  too. 
Now,  when  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  realm 
Perceived  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him. 
The  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee : 
Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages ; 
Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes ; 
Laid  gifts  before  him,  proffered  him  their  oaths ; 
Gave  him  their  heirs ;  as  pages  followed  him. 
Even  at  the  heels,  in  golden  multitudes. 
He  presently,  as  greatness  knows  itself. 
Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 
Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor, 
Upon  the  naked  shore  at  Ravenspurg : 
And  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees, 
That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth  : 
Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 


Over  bis  country's  wrongs :  and  by  this  face. 
This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win 
The  hearts  of  all  that  be  did  angle  for. 
Proceeded  further :  cut  me  off  the  heads 
Of  all  the  favourites  that  the  absent  King 
In  deputation  left  behind  him  here, 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war. 
Bkmt  Tut;  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 
Sot,  Then  to  the  point  : 

In  short  time  after  he  deposed  the  King ; 
Soon  after  that  deprived  him  of  his  life ; 
And,  in  the  neck  of  that,  tasked  the  whole  state : 
To  make  that  worse,  suffered  his  kinsman  March 
(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  well  placed. 
Indeed  his  king)  to  be  engaged  in  Wales, 
There  without  ransom  to  lie  forfeited : 
Disgraced  me  in  my  happy  victories : 
Sought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence ; 
Rated  my  uncle  from  Uie  coimcil-board ; 
In  rage  dismissed  my  father  from  the  court ; 
Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  drove  us  to  seek  out 
This  head  of  safety :  and  withal,  to  pry 
Into  his  tide ;  the  which  we  find 
Too  indirect  for  long  continuance. 
Blunt.  Shall  I  return  this  answer  to  the  King? 
Mot.   Not  so,  Sir  Walter:    we'll  withdraw 
awhile. 
Go  to  the  King :  and  let  there  be  impawned 
Some  surety  for  a  safe  return  again. 
And  in  the  morning  early  shall  mine  uncle 
Bring  him  our  purposes :  and  so  farewell. 
Blunt.  I  would  you  would  accept  of  grace  and 

love. 
Sot.  And  't  may  be,  so  we  shall. 
BlunL  'Pray  heaven  you  do ! 

IBxeunt, 


ScBNB  lY. — York.  A  Boom  in  the  Aechbisbop's 
Sotue. 

Enter  the  Abcrbishop  or  YoRKam^n  Gentleman. 

Areh.  Hie,  good  Sir  Michael :  bear  this  sealed 
brief 
With  winged  haste  to  the  lord  mareichal : 
This  to  my  cousin  Scroop :  and  all  the  rest 
To  whom  they  are  directed.     If  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  you  would  make  haste. 

Oent,  My  good  lord,  I  guess  their  tenor. 

^rcA.  Like  enough  you  do. 
To-morrow,  good  Sir  Michael,  is  a  day 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  'bide  the  touch :  for,  sir,  at  Shrewsbury, 
As  I  am  truly  given  to  understand, 
The  King,  with  mighty  and  quick-raised  power, 
Meets  with  Lord  Harry :  and  I  fear,  Sir  Michael, 
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What  with  the  sickness  of  Northumberland 
(Whose  power  was  in  the  first  proportion), 
And  what  with  Owen  Glendower's  absence  thence 
(Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew  too, 
And  comes  not  in,  o'erruled  by  prophecies), 
I  fear  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 
To  wage  an  instant  trial  with  the  King, 

Oent.  Why,  my  good  lord,  you  need  not  fear : 
there 's  Douglas 
And  Lord  Mortimer. 

Arch,  No,  Mortimer  is  not  there. 

OerU,  But  there  is  Mordake,  Vernon,   Lord 
Harry  Percy ; 
And  there 's  my  lord  of  Worcester,  and  a  head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 

Amh,  And  so  there  is:   but  yet  the  King 
bath  drawn 


The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together: 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
The  noble  Westmorland,  and  warlike  Blunt; 
And  many  more  corrivals,  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation  and  command  in  arms. 

Oent.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  shall  be  well 
opposed. 

Arch.  I  hope  no  less ;  yet  needful  'tis  to  fear. 
And  to  prevent  the  worst.  Sir  Michael,  speed. 
For  if  Lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  King 
Dismiss  his  power  he  means  to  visit  us ; 
For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy, 
And  'tis  but  wisdom  to  make  strong  against 

him: 
Therefore  make  haste.     I  must  go  write  again 
To  other  friends :  and  so  £arewell.  Sir  Michael. 
IJExeunt  teveraliff. 


ACT  V. 


Scene  I.— T&6  King's  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 

^nter  Kino  Henry,  Pkincb  Henry,  Prince 
John  op  Lancaster,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and 
Sir  John  Falstaff. 

jr.  Hen,  How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
Above  yon  husky  hill  I     The  day  looks  pale 
At  his  distemperature. 

P.  Hen,  The  southern  wind 

Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes. 
And,  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves, 
Foretels  a  tempest  and  a  blustering  day. 

JT.  Hen.  Then  with  the  losers  let  it  sympathise; 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win. — 

Trumpet,     Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 
How  now,  my  lord  of  Worcester  ?  '  tis  not  well 
That  you  and  I  should  meet  upon  such  terms 
As  now  we  meet.    You  have  deceived  our  trust, 
And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robes  of  peace 
To  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel. 
This  is  not  weU,  my  lord ;  this  is  not  well. 
What  say  you  to  it?     Will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all-abhorrld  war. 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light, 
And  be  no  more  an  exhaled  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times  ? 

Wor,  Hear  me,  my  liege : 
For  mine  own  part  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 


With  quiet  hours :  for  I  do  protest 

I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dislike. 

K,  Hen,  Tou  have  not  sought  it!  how  comei 
it,  then  f 

Fal.  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it 

P.  Hen,  Peace,  chewet,  peace. 

Wor,  It  pleased  your  majesty  to  turn  yourlooki 
Of  favour  from  myself  and  all  our  house : 
And  yet  I  must  remember  you,  my  lord, 
We  were  the  first  and  dearest  of  your  friends. 
For  you  my  staff  of  office  did  I  break 
In  Richard's  time,  and  posted  day  and  night 
To  meet  you  on  the  way  and  kiss  your  hand, 
When  yet  you  were  in  place  and  in  account 
Nothing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  I 
It  was  myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son, 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  of  the  time.     You  swore  to  us 
(And  you  did  swear  that  oath  at  Doncaster) 
That  you  did  nothing  purpose  'gainst  the  state, 
Nor  claim  no  further  than  your  new-fallen  right, 
The  seat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  of  Lancaster : 
To  this  we  swore  our  aid.    But  in  short  space 
It  rained  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head, 
And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  fell  on  you, — 
What  with  our  help,  what  with  the  absent  King, 
What  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time, 
The  seeming  sufferances  that  you  had  borne, 
And  the  contrarious  winds  that  held  the  King 
So  long  in  his  unlucky  Irish  wars 
That  all  in  England  did  repute  hira  dead, — 
And,  from  this  swarm  of  fair  advantages, 
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You  tool  occaaioQ  to  be  quickly  wooed 
To  gripe  the  general  iway  into  your  hand ; 
Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doncaster ; 
And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  uaed  ua  so 
As  that  ungentle  gull  the  cuckoo's  bird 
Useth  the  sparrow :  did  oppress  our  nest  \ 
Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk 
That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  sight. 
For  fear  of  swallowing ;  but  with  nimble  wing 
We  were  enforced,  for  safety  sake,  to  fly 
Out  of  your  sight,  and  raise  this  present  head : 
Whereby  we  stand  opposed  by  such  means 
As  you  yourself  have  forged  against  yourself, 
By  unkind  usage,  dangerous  countenance, 
And  violation  of  all  faith  and  troth 
Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprise. 

JT.  Hen.  These  things,  indeed,  you  have  arti- 
culated, 
Proclaimed  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches, 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings  and  poor  discontents, 
Which  gape  and  rub  the  elbow  at  the  news 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation : 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  waterxolours  to  impaint  his  cause, 
Nor  moody  beggars  sterving  for  a  time 
Of  peUmeU  havock  and  confusion. 

A  Hen,  In  both  our  armies  there  is  many  a  soul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter, 
If  once  they  join  in  triaL    TeU  your  nephew 
The  Prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 
In  praise  of  Henry  Percy.     By  my  hopes 
(This  present  enterprise  set  off  his  head), 
I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman, 
More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant-young, 
More  daring  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry ; 
And  so  I  hear  he  doth  account  me  too : 
Yet  this  before  my  father's  majesty, — 
[  am  content  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  estimation. 
And  will,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  side, 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight. 

K.  Hen.  And,  Prince  of  Wales,  so  dare  we 
venture  thee, 
Albeit  considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it. — ^No,  good  Worcester,  no. 
We  love  our  people  well ;  even  those  we  love 
That  are  misled  upon  your  cousin's  part : 
And,  will  they  teke  the  offer  of  our  grace. 
Both  he  and  ihey  and  you,  yea,  every  man. 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  1 11  be  his. 
So  tell  your  cousin,  and  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do.— But  if  he  will  not  yield. 


Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us. 
And  they  shall  do  their  office.    So,  begone : 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply. 
We  oier  fair ;  take  it  advisedly. 

[^Exeuni  Worcester  and  VBRnoif. 

P.  Men.  It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  my  life : 
The  Douglas  and  the  Hotspur  both  together 
Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 

JT.  Hen,  Hence,  therefore,  every  leader  to  his 
charge, 
For  on  their  answer  will  we  set  on  them : 
And  God  befriend  us  as  our  cause  is  just. 

lEjceunt  Kmo,  Blunt,  and  Prince  John. 

FaL  Hal,  if  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle, 
and  bestride  me,  so :  't  is  a  point  of  friendship. 

P,  Hen,  Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee 
that  firiendship.    Say  thy  prayers,  and  farewell. 

Fal.  1  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  welL 

P.  Hen,  Why,  thou  owest  Heaven  a  death. 

FaL  Tis  not  due  yet:  I  would  be  loath  to 
pay  him  before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  so  for- 
ward with  him  that  calls  not  on  me  ?  Well,  't  is 
no  matter :  honour  pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how 
if  honour  prick  me  off  when  I  come  on ;  how 
then?  Can  honour  set-to  a  leg?  No.  Or  an 
arm  ?  No.  Or  take  away  the  grief  of  a  wound  ? 
No.  Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery,  then? 
No.  What  is  honour  ?  A  word.  What  is  in  that 
word  honour?  What  is  that  honour ?  Air.  A 
trim  reckoning! — Who  hath  it?  He  that  died 
o'  Wednesday.  Doth  he  feel  it?  No.  Doth  he 
hear  it?  No.  Is  it  insensible,  then  ?  Yea,  to  the 
dead.  But  will  it  not  live  with  the  living?  No. 
Why?  Detraction  will  not  suffer  it— Therefore 
1 11  none  of  it  Honour  is  a  mere  scuteheon : 
and  so  ends  my  catechism.  [ExiL 


Scene  II.— 7^  Rebel  Camp. 

Enter  Worcester  and  Vernon. 

Wwr,  O  no,  my  nephew  must  not  know.  Sir 
Richard, 
The  liberal  kind  offer  of  the  King. 

Ver,  'T  were  best  he  did. 

Wor,  Then  are  we  all  undone. 

It  is  not  possible,  it  cannot  be, 
The  King  should  keep  his  word  in  loving  us : 
He  will  suspect  us  still,  and  find  a  time 
To  punish  tiiis  offence  in  other  faults. 
Suspicion,  all  our  lives,  shall  be  stuck  fuD  of  eyea: 
For  treason  ii  but  trusted  like  the  fox ; 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherished,  and  locked  up» 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 
Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily, 
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Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks ; 
And  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall, 
The  better  cherished  still  the  nearer  death. 
My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot ; 
It  hath  the  excuse  of  youth  and  heat  of  bloodi 
And  an  adopted  name  of  priyilege, —      ^ 
A  hare-brained  Hotspur,  governed  by  a  spleen. 
All  his  offences  liye  upon  my  head, 
And  on  his  father's: — we  did  train  him  on ; 
And  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us, 
We,  as  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  all. 
Therefore,  good  cousin,  let  not  Harry  know^ 
In  any  case,  the  offer  of  the  King. 

Ver.  Deliver  what  you  will,  I  'Q  say  'tis  so. 
Here  comes  your  cousin. 

Enter  Hotspur  and  Dovolas;  Officen  €Md 
Soldiers,  behind. 

Hot.  My  uncle  is  returned : — deliver  up 
My  lord  of  Westmorland. — ^Uncle,  what  newsf 

Wor,  The  King  will  bid  you  battle  presently. 

Doug.  Defy  bim  by  the  lord  of  Westmorland. 

Ifot.  Lord  Douglas,  go  you  and  tell  him  so. 

Douff,  Marry  and  shall,  and  very  willingly. 

lExU. 

Wor.  There  is  no  seeming  mercy  in  the  King. 

Ifot.  Did  you  beg  any  ?  God  forbid ! 

Wor.  I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances, 
Of  his  oath-breaking :  which  he  mended  thus, — 
By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn. 
He  calls  us  rebels,  traitors ;  and  wHl  scourge 
With  haughty  arms  this  hateful  name  in  us. 

Be-€iUer  Douglas. 

Doug.  Arm,  gentlemen,  to  arms  I  for  I  have 
thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth, 
And  Westmorland  that  was  engaged  did  bear  it, 
Which  cannot  choose  but  bring  him  quickly  on. 

Wor.  The  Prince  of  Wales  stepped  forth  before 
the  King, 
And,  nephew,  challenged  you  to  single  fight. 

Hot.  O  'would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads. 
And  that  no  man  migbt  draw  short  breath  to-day 
But  I  and  Harry  Monmouth  I  Tell  me,  tell  me, 
How  shewed  his  tasking ;  seemed  it  in  contempt? 

Fer.  No,  by  my  soul :  I  never  in  my  life 
Did  hear  a  challenge  urged  more  modestly, 
Unless  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare 
To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms. 
He  gave  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man ; 
Trimmed  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue; 
Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle ; 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise. 
By  still  dispraising  praise  valued  with  you : 
And  (which  became  him  like  a  prince  indeed) 
He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself, 


And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  such  a  grace 
As  if  he  mastered  there  a  doable  spirit. 
Of  teaching  and  of  learning,  instantly. 
There  did  he  pause :  but  let  me  teU  the  world, 
If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day, 
England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope. 
So  much  misconstrued  in  his  wantonness. 

Hot.  Cousin,  I  think  thou  art  enamoured 
Upon  his  follies :  never  did  I  hear 
Of  any  prince  so  wild  at  liberty. 
But  be  he  as  he  will,  yet  once  ere  night 
I  will  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  arm. 
That  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy. — 
Arm,  arm,  with  speed  I    And,  fellows,  soldien, 

friends, 
Better  consider  what  yon  have  to  do, 
Than  I,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue, 
Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  persuasion. 

EnUr  a  Measenger. 

Mets.  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 

Hot.  I  cannot  read  them  now. — 
O  gentlemen,  the  time  of  Hfe  is  short: 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely  were  too  long, 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point. 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 
An  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings: 
If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  tii! 
Now  for  our  consciences, — the  arms  are  fair 
When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just 

Enter  another  Measenger. 
Meu.  My  lord,  prepare :  the  Khig  comet  on 

apace. 
Hot,  I  thank  him  that  he  cuts  me  fit>m  my  tsle, 
For  I  profess  not  talking :  only  this, — 
Let  each  man  do  his  best :  and  here  draw  I  a  sword 
Whose  worthy  temper  I  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 
In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 
Now,  <*£speranc6 !  Percy  f"  and  set  on. — 
Sound  all  the  lofty  instruments  of  war, 
And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace : 
For,  heaven  to  earth,  some  of  xa  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy. 

[The  trumpets  eound.     They  emhraee,  and 
exeunt. 


Scene  III. — Ptam  near  Shrewsbury. 

Excureione,  and  partiee  fighting*    Alarum  to  tht 

battle.  ThenanterDovaLAMandBhjnn,nuetin§' 

Bhmt.  WhatiBthyname,thatinthebattlcthu8 

Thou  croflsest  me  ?  What  honour  dost  tboo  seek 

Upon  my  head  t 
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KING  HENBT  THE  FOUBTH.    (PART  I.) 


8CEITB  IV. 


Doug.       Know,  then,  my  name  is  Douglas :  | 
And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thua, 
Becauie  lome  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king. 

BlMMi.  They  tell  thee  true. 

Doug.  The  Lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath 
bought 
Thy  likeness :  for,  instead  of  thee,  King  Harry, 
This  iword  hath  ended  him.    So  shall  it  thee, 
Unless  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prisoner. 

BbaiL  I  was  not  bom  ayielder,  thou  proud  Scot : 
And  thou  shalt  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death. 

{_TheyJlght,  and  Blunt  is  tlam. 

£nier  Horspua. 

Hot,  O  Douglas,  hadst  thou  fought  at  Holme- 
don  thus, 
I  never  had  tridmphed  upon  a  Scot 

Domg.  All 's  done,  all 's  won :  here  breathless 
ties  the  King. 

Hot.  Where? 

Doug.  Here. 

Hot,  This,  Douglas f  no;  I  know  this  face 
fidl  well. 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt: 
Semblably  furnished  like  the  King  himself. 

Doug,  A  fool  go  with  thy  soul  whither  it  goes ! 
A  borrowed  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear. 
Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king  ? 

Hot.The  King  hath  many  marching  inhis^oats. 

Doug,  Now ,  by  my  sword,  I  will  kill  all  his  coats : 
I H  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece, 
Until  I  meet  the  King. 

Hoi.  Up  and  away : 

Oar  soldiers  stand  full  &iriy  for  the  day. 

Other  Alanmu,    Enter  Falstapp. 

FaL  Thoi^  I  could  'seape  shot-free  at  Lon- 
don, I  fear  the  shot  here :  here 's  no  scoring  but 
upon  the  pate. — Soft:  who  art  thou?  Sir  Walter 
Blnnti^-tiiere's  honour  for  you!  Here's  no 
Tsnity! — I  am  as  hot  as  molten  lead,  and  as 
heavy  too :  Heaven  keep  lead  out  of  me !  I  need 
no  more  weight  than  mine  own  bowels. — I  have 
led  my  ragamuffins  where  they  are  peppered : 
there 's  but  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  left 
alive :  and  they  are  for  the  town's-end,  to  beg 
during  life. — But  who  comes  here  ? 

Ent^  PaiNCB  Hbnrt. 

P,  Hen.  What,  stand'st  thou  idle  here!  lend 
me  thy  sword : 
Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies, 
Whose  deaths  are  unrevenged.  Pr'y  thee  lend  me 
thy  sword. 


FaL  O  Hal,  I  pr'y  thee  give  me  leave  to  breathe 
awhile.—- Turk  Gregory  never  did  such  deeds  in 
arms  as  I  have  done  this  day.  I  have  paid 
Percy ;  I  have  made  him  sure. 

P.  Hen,  He  is,  indeed;  and  living  to  kill  thee. 
I  pr'y  thee  lend  me  thy  sword. 

FaL  Nay,  before  Heaven,  Hal,  if  Percy  be 
alive,  thou  gett'st  not  my  sword:  but  take  my 
pistol,  if  thou  wilt. 

p.  Hen,  Give  it  me.    What,  is  it  in  the  case? 

FaL  Ay,  Hal:  'tis  hot,  'tis  hot:  there's  that 
will  sack  a  city. 

[The  Pbincb  draws  imt  a  bottle  of  sack, 

P.  Hen.  What,  is 't  a  tune  to  jest  and  dally 
now  ?  [Throwi  U  at  him,  and  exit. 

FaL  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  I  '11  pierce  him. 
If  he  do  come  in  my  way,  so :  if  he  do  not,  if  I 
come  in  his  willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado 
of  me.  I  like  not  such  grinning  honour  as  Sir 
Walter  hath.  Give  me  life :  which  if  I  can  save, 
so :  if  not,  honour  comes  unlooked  for,  and  there 's 
an  end.  [£jn<. 


ScBNB  IV.-^Anotner  part  of  the  Field. 

Alarunu.  Excurtions,   Enter  the  Kino,  Pbincb 

Henrt,  Prince  John,  and  Westmorland. 

K,  Hen.  I  pr'y  thee, 
Harry,  withdraw  thyself :  thou  bleed'st  too  much. 
Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  go  you  with  him. 

P.  John.  Not  I,  my  lord,  unless  I  did  bleed  too. 

P.  Hen.  I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  make  up, 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  frienda. 

K.  Hen.  I  will  do  so.— 
My  lord  of  Westmorland,  lead  him  to  his  tent. 

West.  Come,  my  lord,  1  will  lead  you  to  your  tent 

P.  Hen.  Lead  roe,  my  lord!  I  donotneedyourhdp: 
And  heaven  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  Prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this ; 
Where  stained  nobility  lies  trodden  on. 
And  rebels'  arms  triumph  in  massacres. 

P.  John.  We  breathe  too  long. — Come,  cousin 
Westmorland, 
Our  duty  this  way  lies :  for  God's  sake,  come. 
{^Exeunt  Prince  John  and  Westmorland. 

P.  Hen.  By  heaven,  thou  hast  deceived  me. 
Lancaster : 
I  ^d  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  sphit. 
Before  I  loved  thee  as  a  brother,  John; 
But  now  I  do  respect  thee  as  my  soul. 

K.  Hen.  I  sawhim  hold  Lord  Percy  at  the  yoka^ 
With  lustier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  such  an  ungrown  warrior. 

P.  Hen.  O  this  boy 

Lends  mettle  to  us  all !  {EtU. 
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KING  HENRY  THE  FOURTH.    (PART  L) 


Alarums.    Enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  Another  king !  they  grow  like  Hydras' 
heads: 
I  am  the  Douglas,  fatal  to  all  those 
That  wear  those  colours  on  them. — ^What  art 

thou 
That  counterfeit'st  the  person  of  a  king? 

K,  Hen,  The  King  himself:   who,  Douglas, 
grieres  at  heart 
So  many  of  his  shadows  thou  hast  met, 
And  not  the  very  King.     I  have  two  hoys 
Seek  Percy  and  thyself,  about  the  field : 
But  seeing  thou  faU'st  on  me  so  luckily, 
I  will  assay  thee :  so  defend  thyself. 

Doug.  I  fear  thou  art  another  counterfeit ; 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear'st  thee  like  a  king : 
But  mine  I  am  sure  thou  art,  whoe'er  thou  be : — 
And  thus  I  win  thee. 

[They  fight;  the  Kino  being  tit  danger ^  enter 
Prince  Henry. 

P.  Hen.  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Scot,  or  thou 
art  like 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again !    The  spirits 
Of  Shirley,  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  my  arms. 
It  is  the  Prince  of  Wales  that  threatens  thee ; 
Who  never  promiseth  but  he  means  to  pay. — 

[  They  fight ;  Douglas  fiet. 
Cheerly,  my  lord:  how  fares  your  grace? 
Sir  Nicholas  Gawsey  hath  for  succour  sent. 
And  so  hath  Clifton :  I  '11  to  Clifton  straight. 

K.  Hen.  Stay  and  breathe  awhile. 
Thou  hast  redeemed  thy  lost  opinion ; 
And  shewed  thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my  life. 
In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  O  heaven !  they  did  me  too  much 
injury 
That  ever  said  I  hearkened  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
The  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you ; 
Which  would  have  been  as  speedy  in  your  end 
As  all  the  poisonous  potions  in  the  world. 
And  saved  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  son. 

K.  Hen.  Make  up  to  Clifton ;  I  '11  to  Sir  Nicholas 
Gawsey.  [E:nt  Kino  Henry. 

Enter  Hotspur. 
Hat.  If  I  mistake  not,  thou  art  Harry  Mon- 
mouth. 
P.  Hen,  Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  would  deny  my 

name. 
Hot.  My  name  is  Horry  Percy. 
P.  Hen.  Why,  then  I  see 

A  very  valiant  rebel  of  the  name. 
I  am  the  Prince  of  Wales :  and  think  not,  Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more. 
Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere, 


Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign 
Of  Hany  Percy  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Hot.  Nor  shall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  is  come 
To  end  the  one  of  us :  and,  would  to  Heaven 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine ! 

P.  Hen,  I  'U  make  it  greater  ere  I  pait  from 
thee; 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
I  'U  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Hot.  I  can.no  longer  brook  thy  vanities. 

[Tkeyfighl. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fal  Well  said,  Hal:  to  it,  Hal!— Nay,  you 
shall  find  no  boy's  play  here,  I  can  tell  you. 

Enter  Douglas  ;  he  fighte  with  Falstaff,  who 
faUe  down  at  if  he  were  dead,  and  eMt  Doug- 
las.   Hotspur  is  wounded,  and  falls. 

Hot.  O  Hany,  thou  hast  robbed  me  of  my 

youth ! 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me : 
They  wound  my  thoughts  worse  than  thy  sword 

my  flesh  :— 
But  thought 's  the  slave  of  life,  and  life  time  s  fom . 
And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world. 
Must  have  a  stop.    O,  I  could  prophesy. 
But  that  the  earthy  and  cold  hand  of  death 
Lies  qfi  my  tongue  I — No,  Percy,  thou  art  dust, 
And  food  for—  [Diet. 

P.  Hen,  For  worms,  brave  Percy.     Fare  thee 

well,  great  heart! — 
Ill-weaved  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound ; 
But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough. — This  earth  that  bears  thee  dead, 
Bears  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 
If  thou  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  dear  a  show  of  zeal : 
But  let  my  favours  hide  thy  mangled  face : 
And,  even  in  thy  behalf,  I  '11  thank  myself 
For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  and  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  heaven: 
Thy  ignom'y  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave, 
But  not  remembered  in  thy  epitaph ! — 

[He  sees  Falstaff  an  the  ground. 
What,  old  acquaintance  I  could  not  all  this  flesh 
Keep  in  a  little  life  7    Poor  Jack,  farewell ! 
I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man. 
O,  I  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee, 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity. 
Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to^ay, 
Though  many  dearer,  in  this  bloody  fray. 
EmboweUed  will  I  see  thee  by-and-by : 
Till  then  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.  .     [Exit, 
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SCENE  IT. 


^^^  '  i<:^ 


^-^^irjm^'^^^^ 


Fal.  Irisinff  slowly,']  Embo welled !  If  thou 
embowel  me  to-day,  I  '11  give  you  leave  to  pow- 
der me,  and  eat  me  too,  to-morrow. — 'S  blood, 
't  was  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant 
Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.  Counterfeit? 
I  lie,  I  am  no  counterfeit.  To  die  is  to  be  a  coun- 
terfeit ;  for  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  man  who 
hath  not  the  life  of  a  man :  but  to  counterfeit 
dying  when  a  man  thereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no 
counterfeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life 
indeed.  The  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion  : 
in  the  which  better  part  I  have  saved  my  life. — 
Zounds,  I  am  afraid  of  this  gunpowder  Percy, 
though  he  be  dead.  How  if  he  should  counter- 
feit too,  and  rise?  I  am  afraid  he  would  prove 
the  better  counterfeit.  Therefore  I  '11  make  him 
sure:  yea,  and  I'll  swear  I  killed  him.  Why 
may  not  he  rise,  as  well  as  I  ?  Nothing  confutes 
me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  sees  me.  Therefore, 
sirrah  [stabbing  Atm],  with  a  new  wound  in  your 
thigh,  come  you  along  with  me. 

[Takes  Hotspur  on  his  back. 

Re-tnter  Prince  Henry  and  Prince  John. 

P.  Hen.    Come,  brother  John:  full  bravely 
hast  thou  fleshed 
1'hy  maiden  sword. 

P.  John.  But  soft :  whom  have  we  here  ? 

Did  you  not  tell  me  this  fat  man  was  dead? 
P.  Hen.  I  did :  I  saw  him  dead,  breathless  and 
bleeding. 
On  the  ground. — 
Art  thou  alive ;  or  is  it  phantasy 


That  plays  upon  our  eyesight  ? — I  pr'y  thee  speak 
We  will  not  trust  our  eyes  without  our  ears. 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st 

Fal.  No,  that 's  certain :  I  am  not  a  double  man : 
but  if  I  be  not  Jack  Falstaff,  then  am  I  a  Jack. 
There  is  Percy  [throwing  the  body  down'].  If  your 
father  will  do  me  any  honour,  so :  if  not,  let  him 
kill  the  next  Percy  himself.  I  look  to  be  either 
earl  or  duke,  I  can  assure  you. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  Percy  I  killed  myself,  and  saw 
thee  dead. 

Fal.  Didst  tliou? — Lord,  lord,  how  this  world 
is  given  to  lying ! — I  g^ant  you  I  was  down  and 
out  of  breath,  and  so  was  he :  but  we  rose  both 
at  an  instant,  and  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrews- 
bury clock.  If  I  may  be  believed,  so :  if  not, 
let  them  that  should  reward  valour  bear  the  sin 
upon  their  own  heads.  I  '11  take  it  upon  my 
death  I  gave  him  this  wound  in  the  thigh :  if  tlie 
man  were  alive  and  would  deny  it,  I  would  make 
him  eat  a  piece  of  my  sword. 

P.  John.  This  is  the  strangest  tale  that  e'er  I 
heard. 

P.  Hen.  This  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brothei 
John. — 
Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back : 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace, 
I  '11  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have. 

[A  retreat  is  sounded. 
The  trumpet  sounds  retreat ;  the  day  is  ours. 
Come,  brother,  let 's  to  the  highest  of  the  fleld. 
To  see  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead. 
[Ex9unt  Prince  Hbnrt  and  Prince  Johii. 
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SCTOB  T. 


Fal,  I  '11  follow,  as  they  say,  for  reward.  He 
that  rewards  me,  Heaven  reward  him !  If  I  do 
grow  great,  I  *11  grow  less :  for  I  '11  purge,  and 
leave  sack,  and  live  cleanly,  as  a  nobleman 
should  do.  [^ExUy  bearing  off  the  body. 


Scene  V. — Another  part  of  the  Field. 

The  trumpets  sound.  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Prince 
Henrt,  Prince  John,  Westmorland,  and 
othersy  with  Worcester  ara£{  Vernon,  prMoner«« 

K,Hen,  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke.-^ 
Ill-spirited  Worcester !  did  we  not  send  grace. 
Pardon,  and  terms  of  love,  to  all  of  you? 
And  wouldst  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary : 
Misuse  the  tenor  of  thy  kinsman's  trust? 
Three  knights,  upon  our  party  slain  to-day, 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  else, 
Had  been  alive  this  hour. 
If,  like  a  christian,  thou  hadst  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence. 

Wor.  What  I  have  done  my  safety  urged  me  to : 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently. 
Since  not  to  be  avoided  it  falls  on  me. 

K,  Hen,   Bear  Worcester  to  the  death,  and 
Vernon  too : 
Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon. — 

[Exeunt  Worcester  and  Vernon,  guarded. 
How  goes  the  field? 


P,  Hen,  The  noble  Scot,  Lord  Douglas,  when 
he  saw 
The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  turned  firom  him. 
The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear,  fled  with  the  rest : 
And,  falling  from  a  hill,  he  was  so  bruised 
That  the  pursuers  took  him.    At  my  tent 
The  Douglas  is :  and  I  beseech  your  grace 
I  may  dispose  of  him. 

K.  Hen,  With  all  my  heart 

P.  Hen,  Then,  brother  John  of  Lancaster,  to 
you 
This  honourable  bounty  shall  belong : 
Oo  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure,  ransomless  and  firee. 
His  valour  shewn  upon  our  crefts  to-day 
Hath  taught  us  how  to  cherish  such  high  deeds, 
Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adversaries. 

K,  Hen,  Then  this  remains, — that  we  divide 
our  power. 
You,  son  John,  and  my  cousin  Westmorland, 
Towards  York  shall  bend  you,  with  your  dearest 

speed, 
To  meet  Northumberland  and  the  prelate  Scroop, 
Who,  as  we  hear,  are  busily  in  arms : 
Myself,  and  you  son  Harry,  will  towards  Wales, 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  the  Earl  of  March. 
Rebellion  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  sway. 
Meeting  the  check  of  such  another  day : 
And  since  this  business  so  fair  is  done, 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.  [E:^mL 
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PB&80NB  REPKESBNTBD. 


KWO  HENBT  THE  POTJKTH. 
HiOTRT,  Piinee  of  WaleSp  aftorwards  Sing  Ueniy  ▼.,  \ 
THOICAS,  Doke  of  Qarence,  | 

P&ncCB  JOHK  of  Lancwter.  afterwards  created  (Snd  [ 

Henry  Y.)  I>ake  of  Bedford,  ! 

PRIKCB  HXTlf  PH&ET  of  Oloater,  afterwards  created  | 

(tad  Hemy  Y.)  Duke  of  Oloeter,  / 

B4&L  OF  WAKWICK,  \ 

GOWKB,  V  of  the  KJnrt  Party. 

BABOOUBT,  J 

LORD  CHIEF  JTTRTICB  of  the  King's  Bench. 

A  Genttenian  attendlBg  on  the  Chief  Jnatioe. 

EARL  OF  NORTHUMBBRLAMD.  \ 

6CROOP,  Archbishop  of  Toxk,  I 

LURD  MOWBR\Y,  l„ ,     ^  ,^    ^. 

LORD  HASTINGS,  ^  EneinJes  to  the  King. 

LORD  BARDOLPH,  I 

BIU  JOHN  OOLEYU.B.  / 


his  Sons. 


TRAYBR8  and  MORTON,  Domestlos  of  Northunberland. 

FAL8TAFF,  BARDOLPK,  PISTOL,  and  Page. 

P0IN8  and  PBTO,  Attendants  on  Pb,imcs  HairaT 

SHALLOW  and  8ILBNCE,  Coontrj  Jvstloee. 

DAYY,  Senrant  to  Bhauow. 

KOtJLDT  ,  SHADOW,  WART.  FEEBLE,    and   BULLCALF, 

Reemits. 
FANG  and  BNARB,  SherliTs  Offloers. 
Rnmour. 
A  Porter. 
▲  Dancer,  Speaker  of  the  Epilogue. 


LADY  NORTHUMBBRIAMD. 
LADY  PERCY. 
K0STES8  QUICKLY. 
DOLL  TEAR8HBBT. 


'  ( 


Loidi  and  other  Attendants,  Ofleers,  SdMlera,  Mnsisnger, 
Drawers,  Beadtaa,  Gioonu,  te. 


E8ca]ia-^Eii«b&,iin* 


<-^OsOXl»9KJ5Xr>'^3'>^ 


INDUCTION. 


Warkworth.    Before  Northuuberland's  Castle, 

Snter  Rumour,  painted  full  of  tongues, 

JRum.  Open  your  ears :  for  which  of  you  will 
stop 
The  vent  of  hearing  when  loud  Rumour  speaks? 
I,  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  west, 
Making  the  wind  my  posthorse,  still  unfold 
The  acts  commeucgd  on  this  hall  of  earth. 
Upon  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride : 
The  which  in  eYery  language  I  pronounce, 
Stuffing  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports. 
I  speak  of  peace,  while  coYert  enmity. 
Under  tlie  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world  : 
And  who  hut  Rumour,  who  hut  only  I, 
Make  fearful  musters,  and  prepared  defence, 
Whilst  the  big  year,  swollen  with  some  other  grief, 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stern  tyrant  war. 
And  no  such  matter?    Rumour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures ; 
And  of  so  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop. 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 
The  still  discordant,  waYering  multitude, 


Can  play  upon  it.— But  what  need  I  thus 

My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 

Among  my  household  ?    Why  is  Rumour  here  ? 

I  run  before  King  Harry's  Yictory  : 

Who,  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury, 

Hath  beaten  down  young  Hotspur  and  his  troops. 

Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 

Even  with  the  rebels'  blood.     But  what  mean  I 

To  speak  so  true  at  first?    My  ofiice  is 

To  noise  abroad  that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 

Under  the  wrath  of  noble  Hotspur's  sword  ; 

And  that  the  King,  before  the  Douglas'  rage, 

Stooped  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 

This  haYe  I  rumoured  through  the  peasant  towns, 

Between  that  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury 

And  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone, 

Where  Hotspur's  father,  old  Northumberland, 

Lies  crafty-sick.    The  posts  come  tiring  on. 

And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 

Than  they  haYe  learned  of  me :  from  Rumour's 

tongues 
They  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse  than 

true  wrongs.  lExit. 
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Scene  L-^The  same. 
The  Porter  before  the  Gate,     Enter  Lord  Bar- 

DOLPH. 

Bard.  Who  keeps  the  gate  here,  hoT — Where 

is  the  earl  ? 
Port.  What  shall  I  say  you  are  ? 
Bard.  Tell  thou  the  earl 

That  the  Lord  Bardolph  doth  attend  him  here. 
Port.   His  lordship  is  walked  forth  into  the 
orchard : 
Please  it  your  honour,  knock  but  at  the  gate, 
And  he  himself  will  answer. 


Enter  Northumberlahd. 
Bard.  Here  comes  the  earl. 

North.  What  news,  Lord  Bardolph  ? 
minute  now 


Every 


Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem. 
The  times  are  wild :  contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose, 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Bard.  Noble  earl, 

I  bring  you  certain  news  from  Shrewsbury. 

North.  Good,  an  heaven  will  1 

Bard,  As  good  as  heart  can  wish  :— 

The  King  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death ; 
And,  in  the  fortune  of  my  lord  your  son, 
Prince  Harry  slain  outright;  and  both  the  Blunts 
Killed  by  the  hand  of  Douglas.  YoungPrinee  John, 
And  Westmorland  and  Stafford,  fled  the  field: 
And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  Sir  John, 
Is  prisoner  to  yoiur  son.     O,  such  a  day. 
So  fought,  so  followed,  and  so  fairly  won, 
Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times, 
Since  Cssar's  fortunes  1 
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North,  How  is  this  derived  7 

Saw  you  tbe  field;  came  you  from  Shrewsbury? 

Bard.  I  apake  with  one,  my  lord,  that  came 
from  thence : 
A  gentleman  well  bred  and  of  good  name» 
That  freely  rendered  me  these  news  for  true. 

North.  Here  comes  my  servant  TraTers,  whom 
I  sent 
On  Tuesday  laat  to  listen  after  news. 

Bard.  My  lord,  I  overrode  him  on  the  way. 
And  he  is  furnished  with  no  certainties 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 

Enter  Travers. 

North.  Now,  Travers,  what  good  tidings  come 

with  you  ? 
Tra,  My  lord,  Sir  John  Umfrevile  turned  me 
back 
With  joyful  tidings ;  and,  being  better  horsed, 
Outrode  me.     After  him  came,  spurring  hard, 
A  gentleman  almost  forespent  with  speed, 
That  stopped  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  horse : 
He  asked  the  way  to  Chester ;  and  of  him 
I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbury. 
He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  bad  luck, 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 
With  that  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head. 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  arm6d  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel-head :  and  starting  so, 
He  seemed  in  running  to  devour  the  way, 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

North,  Ha!— Again: 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  7 
Of  Hotspur,  coldspur :  that  rebellion 
Had  met  ill  luck  7 

Bard,  'b/Ly  lord,  1 11  teU  you  what : 

If  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  the  day, 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point 
I  'Jl  give  my  barony.    Never  talk  of  it 

North,  Why  should  the  gentleman  that  rode 
by  Travers, 
Give,  then,  such  instances  of  loss  7 

Bard,  Who,  he  7 

He  was  some  hilding  fellow  that  had  stolen 
The  horse  he  rode  on,  and,  upon  my  life, 
Spoke  ata  venture.-~Look,  here  comes  more  news. 

Enter  Morton. 

North.  Tea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leaf, 
F  jretels  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume : 
So  looks  the  strond  whereon  the  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witnessed  usurpation. — 
Say,  Morton,  didst  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury  7 

jl/br.  I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  my  noble  lord : 
^Where  hateful  death  put  on  his  ugUest  mask. 
To  fright  our  party. 


North,  How  doth  my  son  and  brother? 

Thou  tremblest,  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  night, 
And  would  have  told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burned : 
But  Priam  found  the  fire  ere  he  his  tongue. 
And  I  my  Percy's  death  ere  thou  report'st  it. 
This  thou  would'st  say ;—- Your  son  did  thus  and 

thus; 
Your  brother,  thus;  so  fought  the  noble  Douglas : 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  with  their  bold  deeds ; 
But  in  the  end,  to  stop  mine  ear  indeed, 
Thou  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  tliis  praise, 
Ending  with — brother,  son,  and  all  are  dead. 

Mor.  Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother  yet : 
But  for  my  lord  your  son, — 

North.  Why,  he  is  dead. 

See  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath  I 
He  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  know 
Hath,  by  instinct,  knowledge  from  others'  eyes 
That  what  he  feared  is  chanced.    Yet  speak, 

Morton : 
Tell  thou  thy  earl  his  divination  lies ; 
And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace. 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong. 

Mor.  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid : 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 
North.  Yet,  for  all  this,  say  not  that  Percy  's 
dead. 
I  see  a  strange  confession  in  thine  eye : 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head,  and  hold'st  it  fear  or  sin 
To  speak  a  tnuth.     If  he  be  slain,  say  so : 
The  tongue  offends  not  that  reports  liis  death : 
And  he  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead; 
Not  he  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  office ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  beU, 
Remembered  knoUing  a  departing  friend. 
Bard.  I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  son  is  dead. 
Mor.  I  am  sorry  I  should  force  you  to  believe 
Tliat  which  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  not  seen : 
But  these  mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state, 
Rendering  faint   quittance,   wearied  and  out- 
breathed, 
To  Harry  Monmouth;  whose  swift  wrath  beat 

down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth. 
From  whence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung  up. 
In  few,  his  death  (whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp). 
Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best-tempered  courage  in  his  troops : 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steeled ; 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 
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Turned  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  the  thing  that 's  heavy  in  itself, 
Upon  enforcement  flies  with  greatest  speed ; 
So  did  our  men,  heavy  in  Hotspur's  loss, 
Lend  to  this  weight  such  lightness  with  their  fear, 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aim 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety, 
Fly  from  the  field.  Then  was  that  nohle  Worcester 
Too  soon  ta'en  prisoner :  and  that  furious  Scot, 
The  hloody  Douglas,  whose  well-lahouring  sword 
Had  three  times  slain  the  appearance  of  the  King, 
'Gan  vail  his  stomach,  and  did  grace  the  shame 
Of  those  that  turned  their  backs ;  and  in  his  flight. 
Stumbling  in  fear,  was  took.    The  sum  of  all 
Is,  that  the  King  hath  won,  and  hath  sent  out 
A  speedy  power  to  encounter  you,  my  lord. 
Under  the  conduct  of  young  Lancaster 
And  Westmorland.    This  is  the  news  at  full. 

North,  For  this  I  shall  have  time  enough  to 
mourn. 
[n  poison  there  is  physic :  and  these  news. 
Having  been  well  that  would  have  made  me  sick. 
Being  sick,  have  in  some  measure  made  me  well : 
And  as  the  wretch  whose  fever-weakened  joints, 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life. 
Impatient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper*s  arms ;  even  so  my  limbs, 
Weakened  with  grief,  being  now  enraged  with 

^  grief, 
Are  thrice  themselves.     Hence  therefore,  thou 

nice  crutch ; 
A  scaly  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel. 
Must  glove  thishand:  and  hence,  thou  sickly  quoif ; 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head 
Which  princes,  fleshed  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit 
Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron :  and  approach 
The  ragged 'st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring 
To  frown  upon  the  enraged  Northumberland ! 
Let  heaven  kiss  earth :  now  let  not  nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confined :  let  order  die : 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage 
To  feed  contention  in  a  lingering  act ; 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  firstp-bom  Cain 
Reign  in  all  bosoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
On  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end, 
And  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead ! 

Tra,  This  strained  passion  doth  you  wrong, 
my  lord. 

Bard.  Sweet  earl,  divorce  not  wi^omfirom  your 
honour.  ' 

Mor,  The  lives  of  all  your  loving  complices 
Lean  on  your  health :  the  which  if  you  give  o'er 
To  stormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay. 
You  cast  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord. 
And  summed  the  account  of  chance,  before  you 
said. 

Let  us  make  head."    It  was  your  pre-surmise 


That  in  the  dole  of  blows  your  son  might  drop : 
You  knew  he  walked  o'er  perils  on  an  edge. 
More  likely  to  fall  in  than  to  get  o'er : 
You  were  advised  his  flesh  was  capable 
Of  wounds  and  scars,  and  that  his  forward  spirit 
Wouldlifthim  where  most  trade  of  danger  ranged: 
Yet  did  you  say,  "  Go  forth :"  and  none  of  this, 
Though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
The  stifi'-bome  action.  What  hath,  then,  befallen, 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprize  brought  forth, 
More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be  ? 

Bard.  We  all  that  are  engaged  to  this  loss 
Knew  that  we  ventured  on  such  dangerous  seas, 
That  if  we  wrought  out  life  't  was  ten  to  one : 
And  yet  we  ventured ;  for  the  gain  proposed 
Choked  the  respect  of  likely  peril  feared : 
And,  since  we  are  o'erset,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forth ;  body  and  goods. 

Mor,  'Tis  more  than  time.    And,  my  most 
noble  lord, 
I  hear  for  certain,  and  do  speak  the  truth, — 
The  gentle  Archbishop  of  York  is  up. 
With  well-appointed  powers :  he  is  a  man 
Who  with  a  double  surety  binds  his  followers. 
My  lord  your  son  had  only  but  the  corps, 
But  shadows  and  the  shows  of  men  to  fight: 
For  that  same  word  rebellion  did  divide 
The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls ; 
And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrained, 
As  men  drink  potions,  that  their  weapons  only 
Seemed  on  our  side ;  but  for  tlieu*  spirits  and  souls, 
This  word  rebellion  it  had  froze  them  up. 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond.     But  now,  the  bishop 
Turns  insurrection  to  religion. 
Supposed  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts. 
He 's  followed  both  with  body  and  with  mind ; 
And  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood 
Of  fair  KingRichard,  scraped  from  Pomfret  stones : 
Derives  from  heaven  his  quarrel  and  his  cause : 
Tells  them  he  doth  bestride  a  bleeding  land, 
Gasping  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke : 
And  more  and  less  do  flock  to  follow  him. 

North.  I  knew  of  this  before ;  but,  to  speak  tnitfa, 
This  present  grief  had  wiped  it  from  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me,  and  counsel  every  m&>j  ,^  ^  ■> 
The  aptest  way  for  safety  and  revenge.  -^     r 
Get  posts  and  letters,  and  make  friends  wit!  speed : 
Never  so  few,  and  never  yet  more  need.  [Exewt* 


Scene  II. — London.     A  Street. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstafp,  with  hit  Page,  hearing 
hie  tword  and  buckUr, 

Fat.  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor  to 
my  water  ? 
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XL 


Page.  He  said,  lir,  the  water  itielf  was  a  good 
Healthy  water :  but  for  the  party  that  owed  it,  he 
might  have  more  diseases  than  he  knew  for. 

FaL  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at 
me.  The  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  clay, 
man,  is  not  able  to  invent  anything  that  tends  to 
laughter,  more  than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on 
me :  I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause 
that  wit  is  in  other  men. — I  do  here  walk  before 
thee  like  a  sow  that  hath  overwhelmed  all  her 
litter  bat  one.  If  the  prince  put  thee  into  my 
service  for  any  other  reason  than  to  set  me  off, 
why  then  I  have  no  judgment  Thou  whore- 
son mandrake,  thou  art  fitter  to  be  worn  in  my 
cap  than  to  wait  at  my  heels.  I  was  never 
manned  with  an  agate  till  now :  but  I  will  set 
you  neither  in  gold  nor  silver,  but  in  vile  apparel, 
and  send  you  back  again  to  your  master,  for  a 
jewel:  the  juvenal,  the  prince  your  master,  whose 
chin  is  not  yet  fledged.  I  will  sooner  have  a 
beard  grow  in  the  palm  of  my  hand  than  he  shall 
get  one  on  his  cheek ;  and  yet  he  will  not  stick 
to  say  his  &ce  is  a  face-royal.  Grod  may  finish 
it  when  he  will,  it  is  not  a  hair  amiss  yet :  he 
m^  keep  it  still  as  a  £Eu:e-royal,  for  a  barber  shall 
never  earn  sixpence  out  of  it :  and  yet  he  will  be 
crowing  as  if  be  had  writ  man  ever  rince  his 
&ther  was  a  bachelor.  He  may  keep  his  own 
grace,  but  he  is  almost  out  of  mine,  I  can  assure 
him. — ^What  said  master  Dumbleton  about  the 
satin  for  my  short  cloak  and  slops  ? 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  you  should  procure  him 
better  assurance  than  Bardolph :  he  would  not 
take  his  bond  and  yours :  he  liked  not  the  security. 
FaL  Let  him  be  damned  like  the  glutton:  may 
his  tongue  be  hotter !— A  whoreson  Achitophel : 
a  macally  yea-forsooth  knave :  to  bear  a  gentle- 
man in  hand,  and  then  stand  upon  security  I — 
The  whoreson  smoothpates  do  now  wear  nothing 
but  iiigh  shoes,  and  bunches  of  keys  at  their 
girdles ;  and  if  a  man  is  thorough  with  them  in 
honest-  taking  up,  then  they  must  stand  upon 
security !  I  had  as  lief  they  would  put  ratsbane 
in  my  mouth,  as  ofler  to  stop  it  with  security.  I 
looked  he  should  have  sent  me  two-and-twenty 
jBi  u,  as  I  am  a  true  knight,  and  he 

sends  me  security.  Well,  he  may  sleep  in  secu- 
rity ;  for  de  hath  the  horn  of  abundance,  and  the 
lightness  of  his  wife  shines  through  it :  and  yet 
cannot  he  see,  though  he  have  his  own  lantern 
to  light  him. — Where 's  Bardolph  ? 

Page.  He 's  gone  into  Smithfield,  to  buy  your 
worship  a  horse. 

Pai.  I  bought  him  in  Paul's,  and  he  11  buy  me 
a  horse  in  Smithfield :  an  I  could  get  me  but  a 
"oife  in  the  stews,  I  were  manned,  horsed,  and 
•Mrived. 


Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  ami  <m  Attendant 

Page.  Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  com* 
mitted  the  prince  for  striking  him  about  Bardolph. 

Fai,  Wait  close ;  I  will  not  see  him* 

Ck.  Juii.  What 's  he  that  goes  there  t 

Atten.  Falstali;  an 't  please  your  lordship. 

ChJfuti,  Hethatwasin  question  fortherobberyt 

Atten.  He,  my  lord :  but  he  hath  since  done 
good  service  at  Shrewsbury;  and,  as  I  hear,  is 
now  going  with  some  charge  to  the  Lord  John 
of  Lancaster. 

a. /Mi.  What,  to  York?  Call  him  back  agam. 

Atten.  Sir  John  Falstaff  I 

Fak  Boy,  tell  him  I  am  deaf. 

Page.  You  must  speak  louder ;  my  master  is 
deaf. 

Ck.  Jfut.  I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of 
any  thing  good.-^Go,  pluck  him  by  the  elbow : 
I  must  speak  with  him. 

Atten.  Sir  John,— 

FaL  What,  a  young  knave,  and  beg !  Is  there 
not  wars ;  is  there  not  employment?  Doth  not* 
the  King  lack  subjects ;  do  not  the  rebels  need 
soldiers?  Though  it  be  a  shame  to  be  on  any 
side  but  one,  it  is  worse  shame  to  beg  than  to  be 
on  the  worst  side,  were  it  worse  than  the  name 
of  rebellion  can  tell  bow  to  make  it 

Atten,  You  mistake  me,  sir. 

FaL  Why,  sir,  did  I  say  you  were  an  honest 
man  ?  Setting  my  knigh  Aood  and  my  soldiership 
aside,  I  had  lied  in  my  throat  if  I  had  said  so 

Atten.  I  pray  you,  sir,  then  set  your  knight- 
hood and  your  soldiership  aside;  and  give  me 
leave  to  tell  you,  you  lie  in  your  throat  if  you  say 
I  am  other  tiian  an  honest  man. 

FaL  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so !  I  lay 
aside  that  which  grows  to  me  I  If  thou  gett*st 
any  leave  of  me,  hang  me :  if  thou  takest  leave, 
thou  wert  better  be  hanged.  You  hunt-counter, 
hence:  avaunt! 

Atten.  Sir,  my  lord  would  speak  with  you. 

Ck.  Juet.  Sir  John  Falstafl^  a  word  with  you. 

Fal.  My  good  lord  1 — God  give  your  lordship 
good  time  of  day.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship 
abroad :  I  heard  say  your  lordship  was  sick :  I 
hope  your  lordship  goes  abroad  by  advice.  Your 
lordship,  though  not  clean  past  your  youth,  hath 
yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of  the 
saltness  of  time ;  and  I  most  humbly  beseech  your 
lordship  to  have  a  reverend  care  of  your  health. 

Ck.  Juet.  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before  your 
expedition  to  Shrewsbury. 

Fal.  An*t  please  your  lordship,  I  hear  hie 
majesty  is  returned  with  some  discomfort  from 
Wales. 

Ck.Jfut.  I  talk  not  of  his  majesty : — ^you  would 
not  come  when  I  sent  for  you. 
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KING  HENET  THE  FOUBTH.     (PART  IL) 


My  lood  lord .  Ood  |tT«  jour  lordship  good  tixno  cf  day 


FaL  And  I  hear,  moreover,  his  highness  is 
fallen  into  this  same  whoreson  apoplexy. 
-  Ch.  Jutt.  Well,  heaven  mend  him  I    I  pray 
let  me  speak  with  you. 

Fal,  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of 
lethargy,  an 't  please  your  lordship :  a  kind  of 
sleeping  in  the  hlood :  a  whoreson  tingling. 

Ch.Jtut.  What  tell  you  me  of  it?  he  it  as  it  is. 

Fal,  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief;  from 
study,  and  perturbation  of  the  brain.  I  have 
read  the  cause  of  his  effects  in  Galen :  it  is  a 
kind  of  deafness. 

Ch,Jtut.  I  think  you  are  fallen  into  the  disease; 
for  you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  you. 

Fal.  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well :  rather, 
va  *t  please  you,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listening, 
Ihe  malady  of  not  marking,  that  I  am  troubled 
withaL 


Ch.  Just.  To  punish  you  by  the  beds  would 
amend  the  attention  of  your  ears ;  and  I  care  not 
if  I  do  become  your  physician. 

FaL  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord,  but  not  bo 
patient  Your  lordship  may  minister  the  potion 
of  punishment  to  me,  in  respect  of  poverty:  but 
how  I  should  be  your  patient  to  follow  your  pre- 
scriptions, the  wise  may  make  some  dram  of  a 
scruple,  or  indeed  a  scruple  itself. 

Ch.  Just.  I  sent  for  you,  when  there  were 
matters  against  you  for  your  life,  to  come  speak 
with  me. 

Fal.  As  I  was  ihen  advised  by  my  learned  coun- 
sel in  the  laws  of  this  land-service,  I  did  not  come. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  truth  is,  Sir  John,  youHve 
in  great  infamy. 

FaL  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt  cannot 
live  in  less. 
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Ck  Jmi,  Your  means  are  very  alender,  and 
fwa  watte  is  great 

FaL  I  would  it  were  otherwise :  I  would  my 
means  were  greater,  and  my  waut  slenderer. 
Ck,  Juit.  You  have  misled  the  youthful  prince. 
FaL  Hie  young  prince  hath  misled  me :  I  am 
the  fellow  with  the  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog. 
Ck  JuH.  Well,  I  am  loath  to  gall  a  new- 
healed  wound :  your  day's  service  at  Shrewsbury 
hath  a  little  gilded  over  your  night's  exploit  on 
Gadihin :  you  may  thank  the  unquiet  time  for 
jour  quiet  o'erposting  that  action. 
FaL  Mylordt 

Ck,  Juti,  But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  so :  wake 
not  a  sleeping  wolf. 
Fd,  To  wake  a  wolf  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a  fox. 
Ck,  Jutt.  What !  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  better 
part  burat  out. 

FaL  A  wassel  candle,  my  lord,  all  tallow :  if 
I  did  say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the 
truth. 

Ck,  Just.  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your 
fiice  but  should  have  his  efibct  of  gravity. 
FaL  His  effect  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy. 
Ck,  Jutt,  Yon  follow  the  young  prince  up  and 
down,  like  his  ill  angeL 

FaL  Not  so,  my  lord :  your  ill  angel  is  light, 
but  I  hope  he  that  looks  upon  me  will  take  me 
without  weighing :  and  yet  in  some  respects  I 
pKA  I  cannot  go,  I  cannot  tell.  Virtue  is  of  so 
little  regard  in  these  costermonger  times,  that 
tnie  valour  is  turned  bearherd;  pregnancy  is 
made  a  tapster,  and  hath  his  quick  wit  wasted  in 
giving  reckonings :  all  the  other  gifts  appertinent 
to  man,  as*  the  malice  of  this  age  shapes  them, 
sre  not  worth  a  gooseberry.  You  that  are  old 
ooonder  not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are  young: 
yoQ  measure  the  heat  of  our  livers  with  the  bitter- 
neei  of  your  galls :  and  we  that  are  in  the  vaward 
of  oar  youth,  I  must  confess,  are  wags  too. 

Ck,  Juit,  Do  you  set  down  your  name  in  the 
leroll  of  youth,  that  are  written  down  old  with 
•11  the  characters  of  age?  Have  you  not  a  moist 
eje ;  a  dry  hand ;  a  yellow  cheek ;  a  white  beard; 
•  decreasing  leg;  an  increasing  beUyf  Is  not 
your  vmce  broken ;  your  wind  short ;  your  chin 
doable;  your  wit  single;  and  every  part  about 
you  blasted  with  antiquity :  and  will  you  yet  call 
yourself  young?    Fie,  fie,  fie.  Sir  John! 

Fal,  Bf  y  lord,  I  was  bom  about  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head  and 
■omething  a  round  belly.  For  my  voice,  I  have 
^  it  with  hollaing  and  singing  of  anthems. 
To  approve  my  youth  ftirther,  I  will  not.  The 
truth  is  I  am  only  old  in  judgment  and  under- 
ttandmg;  and  he  that  will  caper  with  me  for  a 
thottsand  marks,  let  him  lend  me  the  money,  and 


have  at  him.  For  the  box  o'  the  ear  that  the 
prince  gave  you,  he  gave  it  like  a  rude  prince, 
and  you  took  it' like  a  sensible  lord.  I  have 
checked  him  for  it,  and  the  young  lion  repents ; 
marry,  not  in  ashes  and  sackcloth,  but  in  new 
silk  and  old  sack. 

C%.  Jwt.  Well,  heaven  send  the  prince  a 
better  companion ! 

JhiL  Heaven  send  the  companion  abetter 
prince !  I  cannot  rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Cft.  Ju8t,  Well,  the  King  hath  severed  you  and 
Prince  Harry.  I  hear  you  are  going  with  Ijord 
John  of  Lancaster,  against  the  archbishop  and 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

JFb/.  Yea ;  I  thank  your  pretty  sweet  wit  for  it 
But  look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my*  lady 
peace  at  home,  that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot 
day :  for  by  the  Lord  T  take  but  two  shirts  out 
with  me,  and  I  mean  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily 
if  it  be  a  hot  day,  an  I  brandish  anything  but  my 
bottle,  I  would  I  might  never  spit  white  again. 
There  is  not  a  dangerous  action  can  peep  out  his 
head  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it.  Well,  1  cannot  laat 
ever:  but  it  was  always  yet  the  trick  of  our 
English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing,  to 
make  it  too  common.  If  you  will  needs  say  I 
am  an  old  man,  you  should  give  me  rest  I  would 
to  God  my  name  were  not  so  terrible  to  the  enemy 
as  it  is :  I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with 
rust,  than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual 
motion. 

Ck,  JuMt,  Well,  be  honest,  be  honest :  and  God 
bless  your  expedition  I 

FaL  Will  your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand 
pound,  to  furnish  me  forth  t 

Ck,  Juit,  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny :  yon  are 
too  impatient  to  bear  crosses.  Fare  you  well : 
commend  me  to  my  cousin  WestmorUmd. 

lExeunt  Chief  Justice  and  Attendant 

Fal.  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle. 
A  man  can  no  more  separate  age  and  covetous- 
ness  than  he  can  part  young  limbs  and  lechery : 
but  the  gout  galls  the  one,  and  the  pox  pinches 
the  other ;  and  so  doth  the  degrees  prevent  my 
curses. — ^Boy  I 

Page.  Sir? 

FaL  What  money  is  m  my  purse? 

Page.  Seven  groats  and  two-pence. 

Fal.  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  eon* 
sumption  of  the  purse :  borrowing  only  lingers 
and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable.—* 
Go  bear  this  letter  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster;  this 
to  the  prince ;  this  to  the  Earl  of  Westmorland ; 
and  this  to  old  mistress  Ursula,  whom  I  have 
weekly  sworn  to  marry  since  I  perceived  the  first 
white  hair  on  my  chin.  About  it:  you  know 
where  to  find  me.    lEjtU  Page.] — ^A  pox  of  this 
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BCEMB  UL 


gout,  or  a  gout  of  ihis  pox  I  for  the  <me  or  the 
o&er  plays  the  rogue  with  my  great  toe.  It  U 
no  matter  if  I  do  halt:  I  have  the  wan  for  my 
colour,  and  my  pennon  ahall  seem  the  more 
reasonable.  A  good  wit  wiU  make  use  of  any- 
thing :  I  will  turn  diseases  to  commodity. 

lExiunt. 


ScBNB  III. — ^York.   ^iZoom  in  <A«  Archbishop's 
Palace» 

Enter  the  Archbishop  op  Tork,  the  Lords 
Hastihgs,  Mowbray,  and  Bardolph. 

Arth,  Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause  and 
known  our  means : 
And,  my  most  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  all. 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes. 
And  first,  lord  marshal,  what  say  you  to  it? 

Mowb,  I  well  allow  the  occasion  of  our  anns; 
But  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied 
How  in  our  means  we  should  adyance  ourselTes 
To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  King. 

Hatt,  Our  present  musters  grow  upon  the  file 
To  five-and-twenty  thousand  men  of  choice : 
And  our  supplies  Uve  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  great  Northumberland,  whose  bosom  burns 
With  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries. 

Bard,    The  question,  tiien,  Lord  Hastings, 
standeth  thus : 
Whether  our  present  fiye-and-twenty  thousaud 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland. 

Hoit,  With  him  we  may. 

Bard,  Ay,  many,  there 's  the  point : 

But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  too  feeble. 
My  judgment  is  we  should  not  step  too  far 
TiU  we  had  his  assistance  by  the  hand. 
For,  in  a  theme  so  bloody-faced  as  this. 
Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 
Of  aids  uncertain,  should  not  be  admitted. 

Arch,  Tib  very  true,  Lord  Bardolph :  for  in- 
deed 
It  was  young  Hotspur's  case  at  Shrewsbury. 

Bard,  It  WiBS,  my  lord:  who  lined  himself  with 
hope. 
Eating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply. 
Flattering  himself  with  project  of  a  power 
Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts: 
And  so,  with  great  imagination 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death, 
And  winking  leaped  into  destruction. 

Hast,  But,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt 
To  lay  down  likelihoods  and  forms  of  hope. 

Bard,  Yes,  in  this  present  quality  of  war. 
Indeed  the  instant  action  (a  cause  on  foot) 


Lives  so  in  hope  as  in  an  ear^  spring 
We  see  the  appearing  buds,  which  to  prove  finut 
Hope  gives  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair 
That  frosts  will  bite  them.  When  we  mean  tobuild, 
We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  modd 
And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house, 
Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection : 
Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability. 
What  do  we  then  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  fewer  offices ;  or,  at  least,  desist 
To  build  at  all?    Much  more  in  this  great  work 
(Which  is  almost  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down. 
And  set  another  up)  should  we  survey 
The  plot  of  situation  and  the  model ; 
Consent  upon  a  sure  foundation ; 
Question  surveyors ;  know  our  own  estate. 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo, 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite :  or  else 
We  fortify  in  paper  and  in  figures. 
Using  the  names  of  men  instead  of  men : 
Like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house 
Beyond  his  power  to  build  it ;  who^  half  through, 
Gives  o'er,  and  leaves  his  partrcreated  cost 
A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds. 
And  waste  for  churlish  winter's  tyranny. 

Hait,  Grant  that  our  hopes  (yet  likely  of  &ir 
birth) 
Should  be  still-borne,  and  that  we  now  posiegsed 
The  utmost  man  of  expectation, 
I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough, 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  King. 

Bard.  What!  istheKingbutfive-and-twentj 
thousand? 

Hatt,  To  us  no  more :  nay,  not  so  much,  Lord 
Bardolph. 
For  his  divisions,  as  the  times  do  brawl. 
Are  in  three  heads :  one  power  against  the  French, 
And  one  against  Glendower :  perforce,  a  third 
Must  take  up  us.    So  is  the  unfirm  King 
In  three  divided;  and  his  coffers  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness. 

Arch,  That  he  shoulddraw  his  several  strengths 
together. 
And  come  against  us  in  full  puissance. 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

Hast,  If  he  should  do  so, 

He  leaves  his  back  unarmed,  the  French  and 

Welsh 
Baying  him  at  his  heels.    Never  fear  that 

Bard,  Who  is  it  like  should  lead  hii  forces 
hither? 

Haet.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  and  Westmorland: 
Against  the  Welsh,  himself  and  Harry  Monmouth : 
But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  French 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Arch,  Let  us  on, 

And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 
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The  commonwealth  ii  sick  of  their  own  choice. 

Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited : 

An  habitation  giddy  and  unaore 

Hath  he  that  buildeth  on  the  ynlgar  heart 

O  thou  fond  many,  wi&  what  loud  applauie 

Didat  thou  beat  heayen  wiih  Uening  Boling^ 

broke, 
Before  he  was  what  thou  wouldst  have  him  be  I 
And  being  now  trimmed  in  thine  own  desires, 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him 
That  thou  provok'st  thjTself  to  casthim  up. 
So,  ao^  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard : 
And  now  thou  wouldst  eat  diy  dead  vomit  up. 


Andhowl'sttofindit  What  trustism  these  times! 
They  that,  when  Richard  lived,  would  have  him 

die, 
Are  now  become  enamoured  on  his  grave. 
Thou  that  threw'st  dust  upon  his  goodly  head, 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  sighing  on 
After  the  admir6d  heels  of  Bollngbroke, 
Cry'st  now,  "  O  earth,  yield  us  that  king  again. 
And  take  thou  this  r*  O  thoughts  of  men  accurst ! 
Past  and  to  come  seem  best :  things  present,  worst 
M<mh,  Shall  we  go  draw  our  numbers,  and  set 

on? 
Hoit,  We  are  time's  subjects,  and  time  bids  be 

gone*  [EwewU. 


jcc^nv 


ScBHB  I. — London.     A  Street. 

Mnter  Hostess ;  Faho  and  his  Boy  with  her,  and 
Shake  foUowmg, 

Hott.  Master  Fang,  have  you  entered  the  action  ? 

Fang,  It  is  entered. 

HoH.  Where  is  your  yeoman?    Is  it  a  lusty 
yeoman :  will  a'  stand  to 't? 

Fang.  Sirrah,  where 's  Snare  ? 

Hoei.  O  lord,  ay :  good  Master  Snare ! 

Snare.  Here,  here. 

Fang.  We  must  arrest  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Hoet.  Yea,  good  Master  Snare :  I  have  entered 
him  and  alL 

Snare.  It  may  chance  cost  some  of  us  our  lives, 
for  he  win  stab. 

JIast»  Alas  the  day!  take  heed  of  him:  he 
stabbed  me  in  mine  own  house,  and  that  most* 
beastly.  In  good  faith,  a'  cares  not  what  mis- 
chief he  doth,  if  his  weapon  be  out :  he  will  foin 


like  any  devil :  he  will  spare  neither  man,  woman, 
nor  child. 

Fang.  If  I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not  for 
his  thrust 

Host.  No,  nor  I  neither :  1 11  be  at  your  elbow* 

Fang.  An  I  but  fist  him  once,  an  a*  come  but 
within  my  vice, — 

Host.  I  am  undone  by  his  going :  I  warrant 
you  he 's  an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  score- 
Good  Master  Fang,  hold  him  sure :  good  Master 
Snare,  let  him  not  *scape.  He  comes  continuantly 
to  Pie-comer  (saving  your  manhoods),  to  buy  a 
saddle ;  and  he  's  indited  to  dinner  to  the  Lub- 
ber's Head  in  Lumbertrstreet,  to  Master  Smooth's, 
the  silkman.  I  pray  ye,  since  my  exion  is  en- 
tered and  my  case  so  openly  known  to  the  world, 
let  him  be  brought  in  to  his  answer.  A  hundred 
mark  is  a  long  loan  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to 
bear :  and  I  have  borne,  and  borne,  and  borne ; 
and  have  been  fubbed  oS,  and  fiibbed  ofi^,  and 
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ftibbed  off,  from  this  day  to  that  day,  thai  it  is  a 
shame  to  he  thought  on.  There  is  no  honesty  in 
sucb  dealing,  unless  a  woman  should  he  made 
an  asj  and  a  heast,  to  hear  every  knaye's  wrong. 

EnUr  &*iE  JohnFalstaff,  Page,  and  Bardolph. 

Yonder  Ld  comes,  and  that  arrant  malmsey-nose 
knave,  Bardolph,  with  him.  Do  your  offices,  do 
your  offices,  Master  Fang  and  Master  Snare :  do 
me,  do  me,  do  me  your  offices. 

FaL  How  now :  whose  mare 's  dead?  what 's 
the  matter  ? 

Fang,  Sir  John,  I  arrest  you  at  the  suit  of 
Mistress  Quickly. 

FaL  Away,  varletsi — Draw  Bardolph;  cut 
me  off  the  villain's  head :  throw  the  quean  in  the 
channel. 

Hatt,  Throw  me  in  the  channel  ?  I  '11  throw 
thee  in  the  channel.  Wilt  thou,  wilt  thou,  thou 
hastardly  rogue? — Murder,  murder!  O  thou 
honey-suckle  villain !  wilt  thou  kill  God's  officers 
and  the  King's  ?  O  thou  honeyseed  rogue !  thou 
art  a  honeyseed :  a  man-queller,  and  a  woman- 
queller. 

FaL  Keep  them  o£^  Bardolph. 

Fang.  A  rescue;  a  rescue ! 

HosL  Good  people,  hring  a  rescue  or  two.^- 
Thou  wo't,  wo't  thou ;  thou  wo't,  wo't  thou?  Do, 
do,  thou  rogue  I  do,  thou  hempseed  I 

FaL  Away,  you  scullion;  you  rampallian; 
you  fttstilarian !     I  '11  tickle  your  catastrophe. 

En^  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  attended. 

Ck.  Juet.  What 's  the  matter  ?  Keep  the  peace 
here,  ho ! 

Ho$t,  Good  my  lord,  he  good  to  me.  I  he- 
seech  you,  stand  to  me. 

Ch,  Jtut.  How  now.  Sir  John :  what,  are  you 
hrawlinghere? 
Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  and 

husiness  ? 
You  should  have  heen  well  on  yonr  way  to  York. — 
Stand -from  him,  fellow :  wherefore  hang^st  thou 
on  him  ? 

Hoet,  O  my  most  worshipful  lord,  an 't  please 
your  grace  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eastcheap,  and 
he  is  arrested  at  my  suit 

Ch,  Jtut,  For  what  sum  ? 

Hoet,  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord :  It  is 
for  all;  all  I  have.  He  hath  eaten  me  out  of 
house  and  home ;  he  hath  put  all  my  substance 
into  that  fat  helly  of  his : — ^but  I  will  have  some 
of  it  out  again,  or  I  '11  ride  thee  o'  nights  like  the 
maro. 

FaL  I  think  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare,  if 
I  have  any  vantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 

Ch,  Juet.  How  comes  this.  Sir  John  ?   Fie  I 


what  man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tem- 
pest of  exclamation  ?  Are  you  not  ashamed  to 
enforce  a  poor  widow  to  so  rough  a  course  to 
come  by  her  own  ? 

Fal,  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  theef 

Hoet.  Marry,  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thy- 
self and  thy  money  too.  Thou  didst  swear  tome 
upon  a  parcel-gilt  goblet,  sittmg  in  my  Dolpbin- 
cbamber,  at  the  round  table  by  a  sea<oal  fire, 
upon  Wednesday  in  Whitsun-week,  when  tbe 
prince  broke  thy  head  for  liking  his  father  to  a 
singing-man  of  Windsor, — ^thou  didst  swear  to 
me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound,  to  marry 
me  and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst  thon 
deny  it?  Did  not  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's 
wife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me  gossip  Quickly? 
coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  vin^ar ;  telling 
us  she  had  a  good  dish  of  prawns :  whereby  thoa 
didst  desire  to  eat  some ;  whereby  I  told  thee 
they  were  ill  for  a  green  wound?  And  didst 
thou  not,  when  she  was  gone  down  stairs,  desire 
me  to  he  no  more  so  familiarity  with  such  poor 
people :  saying  that  ere  long  they  should  call  me 
madam  ?  And  didst  thou  not  kiss  me,  and  bid 
me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings?  I  put  thee  now 
on  thy  book-oath :  deny  it,  if  thou  canst 

F(d,  My  lord,  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul,  and  she 
says  up  and  down  the  town  that  her  eldest  son 
is  like  you :  she  hath  been  in  good  case,  and  tbe 
truth  is  poverty  hath  distracted  her.  But  for 
these  foolish  officers,  I  beseech  you  I  may  have 
redress  agunst  them. 

Ch.  Juet.  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the 
true  cause  the  false  way.  It  is  not  a  confident 
brow,  nor  the  throng  of  words  that  come  with 
such  mora  than  impudent  sauciness  from  you, 
can  thrust  me  from  a  level  consideration.  Tou 
have,  as  it  appears  to  me,  practised  upon  the 
easy-yielding  spirit  of  this  woman^  and  inade  her 
serve  your  uses  both  in  purse  and  person. 

Hoet.  Yea,  in  troth,  my  lord. 

Ch.  Juet.  Pr'y  thee  peace.— Pay  her  the  debt 
you  owe  her,  and  unpay  the  villany  you  have 
done  with  her :  the  one  you  may  do  with  sterling 
money,  and  the  other  with  current  repentance. 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap 
without  reply.  You  call  honourable  boldness 
impudent  sauciness :  if  a  man  will  make  court'sy 
and  say  nothing,  he  is  virtuous.  No,  my  lord ; 
my  humble  duty  remembered,  I  will  not  be  your 
suitor.  I  say  to  you,  I  do  desire  deliverance 
from  these  officers,  being  upon  hasty  employ- 
ment in  the  King's  affiurs. 

Ch.  Juet.  You  speak  as  having  power  to  do 
wrong :  but  answer  in  the  effect  of  your  reputa- 
Uon,  and  satisfy  the  poor  woman. 
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L 


FoL  Gome  hither,  hostess.    [Tdkmg  her  ande. 

Enter  Gower. 

(XJutL  Now,  Master  Grower:  what  news? 
6im.  The  King,  my  lord,  and  Hany  Prince 
of  Wales, 
Are  Dear  at  hand :  the  rest  the  paper  tells. 

Fak  As  I  am  a  gentleman : — 

Bott.  Nay,  you  said  so  before. 

FaL  As  I  am  a  gentleman :— come,  no  more 
words  of  it 

HoH.  By  this  hearenly  ground  I  tread  on,  I 
must  be  Uln  to  pawn  both  my  plate  and  the 
tapestry  of  my  dining-chambers. 

Fak  Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking: 
ind  for  thy  walls, — a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or 
the  story  of  the  Prodigal,  or  the  German  hunting 
in  vater-work,  is  worth  a  thousand  of  these  bed- 
hangings  and  these  fly-bitten  tapestries.  Let  it 
be  ten  pound  if  thou  canst  Come,  an  it  were 
sot  for  thy  humours,  there  is  not  a  better  wench 
in  England.  Go,  wash  thy  face,  and  'draw 
thj  action.  Come,  thou  must  not  be  in  this 
humour  with  me :  dost  not  know  me  ?  Come, 
come,  I  know  thou  wast  set  on  to  this. 

Hoit.  Pray  thee.  Sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty 
nobles :  i'  faith  I  am  loath  to  pawn  my  plate,  in 
goodeamesty  la. 

FaL  Let  it  alone ;  1 11  make  other  shift:  you'll 
be  a  fool  still. 

Hoit.  Well,  you  shall  have  it,  though  I  pawn 
my  gown.  I  hope  you  'U  come  to  supper.  You  '11 
pay  me  all  together? 

FaL  Will  I  live?— Go,  with  her,  with  her  [to 
Baidolfh]  :  liook  on,  hook  on. 

HotL  Will  you  have  DoU  Tearsheet  meet  you 
at  supper? 

FaL'  No  more  words :  let 's  have  her. 

^Exeunt  Hostess,  Bakdolph,  Officers, 
and 'Page. 

Ck.  Jutt,  1  have  heard  better  news. 

FaL  What 's  the  news,  my  good  lord  ? 

Ch^Juit.  Where  lay  the  King  last  night? 

Oow.  At  Basingstoke,  my  lord. 

FaL  I  hope,  my  lord,  all 's  well :  what  'a  the 
news,  my  lord  ? 

Ck,  Juit.  Come  all  his  forces  back  ? 

Cow.  No :  fifteen  hundred  foot,  five  hundred 
horse. 
Are  marched  up  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 
Against  Northumberland  and  the  archbishop. 

FaL  Comes  the  King  back  from  Wales,  my 
noble  lord? 

Gi  Jutt.  Tou  shall  have  letters  of  me  presently. 
Come,  go  along  with  me,  good  Master  Gower. 
FaL  My  lord! 
(X  Just.  What 's  the  matter  ? 


FaL  Master  Gower,  shall  I  entreat  yoa  tpjth 
me  to  dinner? 

Oow,  I  must  utait  upon  my  good  lord  here:  ( 
thank  you,  good  Sir  John. 

Ch.  Just,  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long, 
being  you  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as 
you  go. 

Fal,  Will  you  sup  with  me.  Master  Gower? 

Ch.  Just.  What  foolish  master  taught  you  these 
manners,  Sir  John  ? 

FaL  Master  Gower,  if  they  become  me  not, 
he  was  a  fool  that  taught  them  me. — ^This  is  the 
right  fencing  grace,  my  lord :  tap  for  tap,  and  so 
part  fair. 

Ch.  Just.  Now  the  Lord  lighten  thee  I  thou 
art  a  great  fool.  lExeuni. 


Scene  II. — The  same.    Another  Street, 

Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  Trust  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 

Poms.  Is  it  come  to  that?  I  had  thought 
weariness  durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so  high 
blood. 

P.  Hen.  'Faith  it  does  me,  though  it  disooloura 
the  complexion  of  my  greatness  to  acknowledge 
it  Doth  it  not  shew  vilely  in  me  to  desire  small 
beer? 

Poms.  Why,  a  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely 
studied  as  to  remember  so  weak  a  composition. 

P.  Hen.  Belike,  then,  my  appetite  was  not 
princely  got ;  for  by  my  troth  I  do  now  remem-^. 
ber  the  poor  creature  small  beer.  But  indeed 
these  humble  considerations  make  me  out  of  love 
with  my  greatness*  What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  ma 
to  remember  thy  name :  or  to  know  thy  face  to- 
morrow :  or  to  take  note  how  many  pair  of  silk 
stockings  thou  hast;  viz.  these,  and  those  that 
were  the  peach-coloured  ones:  or  to  bear  the^ 
inventory  of  thy  shirts ;  as,  one  for  superfluity, 
and  one  other  for  use  ? — but  that  the  tennis-court 
keeper  knows  better  than  I,  for  it  is  a  low  ebb  of 
linen  with  thee  when  thou  keepest  not  racket 
there :  as  thou  hast  not  done  a  great  while,  be- 
cause the  rest  of  thy  low-countries  have  made  a 
shift  to  eat  up  thy  hoUand.  And  God  knows 
whether  those  that  bawl  out  the  ruins  of  thy 
linen,  shall  inherit  his  kingdom :  but  the  mid . 
wives  say  the  children  are  not  in  the  fault :  where- 
upon the  world  increases,  and  kindreds  are 
mightily  strengthened. 

Poms.  How  ill  itfoUows,  after  you  have  laboured 
so  hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly !  Tell  me  hov- 
many  good  young  princes  would  do  so,  their  fatlma 
being  so  sick  as  yours  at  this  time  is? , 
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P.  Hen.  Shan  I  tell  thee  one  thing,  Point! 
Poiiiff.  Tea ;  and  let  it  he  an  exocJlent  good 


P,  Hen.  It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher 
hreeding  than  thine. 

Pomf .  Go  to :  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one 
thing  that  you  will  tell. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  it  is  not  meet  that 
I  should  he  sad  now  my  father  is  sick :  alheit  I 
could  tell  to  thee  (as  to  one  it  pleases  me,  for 
fault  of  a  hotter,  to  call  my  friend),  I  could  he 
aad,  and  sad  indeed  too. 

Pome,  Very  hardly,  upon  such  a  subject 

P.  Hen,  By  this  hand,  thou  think'st  me  as  far 
in  the  devil's  book  as  thou  and  Falstafl^  for  obdu- 
racy and  persistency :  let  the  end  tiy  the  man. 
But  I  tell  thee,  my  heart  bleeds  inwardly  that 
my  father  is  so  sick:  and  keeping  such  vile  com- 
pany as  thou  art,  hath  in  reason  taken  from  me 
all  ostentation  of  sorrow. 

PotfM.  The  reason? 

P.  Hen.  What  wouldst  thou  think  of  me  if  I 
should  weep? 

Peine.  I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely  hy- 
pocrite. 

P.  Hen.  It  would  be  every  man's  thought; 
and  thou  art  a  blessed  fellow  to  think  as  every 
man  thinks :  never  a  man's  thought  in  the  world 
keeps  the  road^way  better  than  thine.  Every 
man  would  think  me  an  hypocrite,  indeed.  And 
what  accites  your  most  worshipful  thought  to 
think  so? 

Pom*.  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd 
and  so  much  engraffed  to  Falstaff. 

P.  Hen.  And  to  thee. 

Pome.  By  this  light,  I  am  well  spoken  of:  I 
can  hear  it  with  my  own  ears.  The  worst  that 
they  can  say  of  me  is,  that  I  am  a  second  brother, 
and  that  I  am  a  proper  fbllow  of  my  hands:  and 
those  two  things  I  confess  I  cannot  help. — By 
the  mass,  here  comes  Bardolph. 

P.  Hen,  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  Falstaff:  he 
iMid  him  from  me  christian,  and  look  if  the  fiit 
villain  have  not  transformed  him  ape. 

Enter  Bardolph  and  Page. 

Bard.  'Save  your  grace  I 

P.  Hen,  And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph  I 

Bard.  Come,  you  virtuous  9M\toike  Page], 
you  bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing :  where- 
fore blush  you  now?  What  a  maidenly  man  at 
arms  are  you  become  I  Is  it  such  a  matter  to  get 
a  pottlepot's  maidenhead? 

Page.  He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord, 
through  a  red  lattice,  and  I  could  discern  no 
part  of  his  fiaoe  from  the  window;  at  last  I 
spied  h^  eyes;  and  methought  he  had  made 


two  h<^es  in  the  alewife's  new  petticoat,  and 
peeped  through. 

P.  Hen,  Hath  not  the  boy  profited? 

Bard.  Away,  you  whoreson  upright  rabbit; 
away! 

Page,  Aw9y,  you  rascally  Althea's  dream; 
away  I 

P.  Hen.  Instruct  us,  boy :  what  dream,  boy? 

Page.  Marry,  my  lord,  Althea  dreamed  she 
was  delivered  of  a  &rebrand :  and  ^erefore  I  call 
him  her  dream. 

P.  Hen.  A  crown's  worth  of  good  interpreta- 
tion.—There  it  is,  boy.  [  Givee  him  monej/. 

Pome.  O  that  this  good  blossom  could  be  kept 
firom  cankers  !*-Well,  there  is  sixpence  to  pre- 
serve thee. 

Bard.  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  hanged 
among  you,  the  gallows  shall  have  wrong. 

P.  Hen.  And  how  doth  thy  master,  Bsrdolphf 

Bard.  Well,  my  lord.  He  heard  of  your  grace'i 
coming  to  town :  there 's  a  letter  for  you. 

Potfu.  DebVered  with  good  respect  And  how 
doth  the  martlemas,  your  master? 

Bard.  In  bodily  health,  sir. 

Pome.  Marry,  the  immortal  part  needs  a  phy- 
sician :  but  that  moves  not  him :  though  that  be 
sick,  it  dies  not 

P.  Hen.  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  femiliar 
with  me  as  my  dog :  and  he  holds  his  place;  for 
look  you  how  he  writes. 

PoiNS  reade. 

•'John  Falstaff,  knight,"— 
Every  man  must  know  that,  as  oft  as  he  has  oc- 
casion to  name  himself.  Even  like  those  that 
are  kin  to  the  King;  for  they  never  prick  their 
finger  but  they  say,  **  There  is  some  of  the  King's 
blood  spilt"  «<  How  comes  that?"  says  he  Aat 
takes  upon  him  not  to  conceive.  The  answer  i& 
as  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap :  <<  I  am  the  King's 
poor  cousin,  sir." 

P.  Hen.  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to  us,  or  they 
will  fetch  it  from  Japhet    But  the  letter :— 

PoiNS  reade. 

*'  Sir  John  Falstaff  knight,  to  the  son  of  the  Kiogi 
nearest  his  father,  Harry  Prince  of  Wales  s  greeting." 
Why,  this  is  a  certificate. 

P.  Hen.  Peace! 

Poiivs  reade. 

"  I  will  imitate  the  honourable  Roman  in  brerity." 
He  sure  means  brevity  in  breath ;  abort-winded. 

Beade. 
**  I  commend  me  to  thee ;  I  commend  thee ;  and  I 
leave  thee.    Be  not  too  familiar  with  Poins ;  for  be 
misuses  thy  favours  so  much  that  he  swears  thou  art 
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>     I 


v/  \    '.'   —.- ,  !vR  p'    r    K 


to  many  his  tuter  Nell.    Repent  at  idle  timei  as 

thou  majst ;  and  so  farewelL 

**  Thine,  hy  yea  and  no  (which  is  as  much  as  to 
say,  as  thou  usest  him),— Jack  Falsta^  with 
my  ikmlHara;  John,  with  my  hrothers  and 
natera ;  and  Sir  John  with  all  Europe." 

My  lord,  I  will  steep  this  letter  in  sack,  and 
make  him  eat  it 

P.  Hen.  That's  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  his 
words.  But  do  you  use  me  thus,  Ned :  must  I 
marry  your  sister? 

Poms.  May  the  wench  have  no  worse  fortune : 
but  I  never  said  so. 

P,  Hen,  Well,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the 
time ;  and  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds 
and  mock  us.— Is  your  master  here  in  London  ? 

Bard^  Tes,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen,  Where  sups  he :  doth  the  old  hoar 
feed  in  the  old  frank  t 


Bard,  At  the  old  place,  my  lord :  in  Eastcheap 

P,  Hen,  What  company? 

Page,  Ephesians,  my  lord,  of  the  old  church. 

P,  Hen.  Sup  any  women  with  him  ? 

Page,  None,  my  lord,  hut  old  Mistress  Quickly 
and  Mistress  Doll  Tearsheet 

P,  Hen,  What  pagan  may  that  he  ? 

Page,  A  proper  gentlewoman,  sir,  and  a  kins- 
woman of  my  master's. 

P.  Hen,  Even  such  kin  as  the  parish  heifers 
are  to  the  town  hull. --Shall  we  steal  upon  them, 
Ned,  at  supper  ? 

Poms,  I  am  your  shadow,  my  lord :  I  '11  follow 
you. 

P,  Hen,  Sirrah,  you  hoy, — and  Bardolph :  no 
word  to  your  master  that  I  am  yet  come  to  town. 
There 's  for  your  silence. 

Bard,  I  have  no  tongue,  sir. 

Page,  And  for  mine,  sir,  I  will  sfovem  it. 
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P,  Hen,  Fare  ye  well :  go.  [Exewit  Bardolph 
and  Page.] — ^This  DoUTeanheet  should  be  acme 
road. 

Pwnt.  I  warrant  you,  as  common  as  the  way 
between  St  Alban's  and  London. 

P.  Hen.  How  might  we  see  Falstaff  bestow 
himself  to-night  in  his  true  colours,  and  not  our- 
selves be  seen  ? 

Pome,  Put  on  two  leather  jerkins  and  aprons, 
and  wait  upon  him  at  his  table  as  drawers. 

P,  Hen,  From  a  god  to  a  bull :  a  heavy  de- 
scension  f  it  was  Jove's  case.  From  a  prince  to 
a  'prentice :  a  low  transformation !  that  shall  be 
mine  :  for  in  everything  the  purpose  must  weigh 
with  the  folly. — Follow  me,  Ned.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  III.— Warkworth.     Befwe  the  Caetle, 

Enter  Northumberland,  Ladt  Northumber- 
land, and  Ladt  Percy. 

North,  I  pray  thee,  loving  wife  and  gentle 

daughter. 
Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  a£&irs : 
Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times. 
And  be,  like  them,  to  Percy  troublesome. 
Lady  N,  I  have  given  over;  I  will  speak  no 

more: 
Do  what  you  will :  your  wisdom  be  your  guide. 
North,  Alas,  sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn ; 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it 
Lady  P.  O  yet,  for  God's  sake,  go  not  to  these 

wars! 
The  time  was,  father,  that  you  broke  your  word 
When  you  were  more  endeared  to  it  than  now : 
When  your  own  Percy,  when  my  heart's  dear 

Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look,  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  powers :  but  he  did  long  in  vain. 
Who  then  persuaded  you  to  stay  at  home! 
There  were  twohonours  lost :  yours  and  your  son 's. 
For  yours,  may  heavenly  glory  brighten  it  I 
For  his,  it  stuck  upon  him  as  the  sun 
In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven,  and  by  his  light 
Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 
To  do  brave  acts.    He  was,  indeed,  the  glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves. 
He  had  no  legs  that  practised  not  his  gait : 
And  speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his 

blemish. 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant: 
For  those  that  could  speak  low  and  tardily. 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse. 
To  seem  like  him.     So  that  in  speech,  in  gait. 
In  diet,  in  afieetionB  of  delight. 
In  military  rulesy  hwnoan  of  blood. 


He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book, 
That  fashioned  others.    And  him, — 0  wondrous 
him! 

0  miracle  of  men  I — him  did  you  leave 
(Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you) 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 
In  disadvantage :  to  abide  a  field 

Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 
Did  seem  defensible : — so  you  left  him. 
Never,  O  never,  do  his  ghost  the  wrong 
To  hold  your  honour  more  precise  and  nice 
With  others  than  with  him.     Let  them  alone. 
The  marshal  and  the  archbishop  are  strong : 
Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers, 
To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck. 
Have  talked  of  Monmouth's  grave. 

North,  Beshrew  your  heart. 

Fair  daughter !  you  do  dnw  my  spirits  from  me, 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights. 
But  I  must  go,  and  meet  with  danger  there ; 
Or  it  will  seek  me  in  another  place, 
And  find  me  worse  provided* 

Lady  N.  O  fly  to  Scotland, 

Till  that  the  nobles  and  the  arm^d  commons 
Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  little  taste. 

Lady  P,  If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of 
the  King, 
Then  join  you  with  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel, 
To  make  strength  stronger:  but,  for  all  our  loves, 
First  let  them  try  themselves.     So  did  your  ton: 
He  was  so  suffered :  so  came  I  a  widow ; 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes, 
That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven, 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband. 

North,  Come,  come,  go  in  with  me.  T  is  with 
my  mind 
As  with  the  tide  swelled  up  unto  its  height. 
That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neither  way. 
Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  the  archbishop. 
But  many  thousand  reasons  hold  me  back.— • 

1  will  resolve  for  Scotland :  there  am  I, 
Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company. 

lExeeM, 


Scene  IV.— London.    A  Room  m  the  Boar't 
Head  Tavern^  m  Eastcheap. 

Enter  Two  Drawers. 

let  Draw,  What  the  devil  hast  thou  brought 
there:  apple-johns?  Thou  know'st  Sir  John 
cannot  endure  an  apple-john. 

2nd  Draw.  Mass,  thou  sayst  true.  The  prince 
once  set  a  dish  of  apple-johns  before  him,  and 
told  him  there  were  five  more  Sir  Johns :  and^ 
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pnttiiigofffaishat,  said,  "I  will  now  take  my  leave 
of  theee  aix  dty,  Tound,  old,  withered  knights." 
It  angered  him  to  the  heart:  hut  he  hath  forgot 
that 

iMi  Drmm,  Why  then,  cover,  and  tet  them  down. 
And  lee  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  noise: 
Mistress  Tearsheet  would  fain  hear  some  music. 
Despatch:  the  room  where  they  supped  is  too 
hot :  they  'U  come  in  straight. 

2nd  Dram,  Sirrah,  here  will  he  the  prince  and 
Master  Poins  anon,  and  they  will  put  on  two  of 
onr  jerkins  and  aprons;  and  Sir  John  must  not 
know  of  it    Bardolph  hath  brought  word. 

\ti  Draw,  By  the  mass,  here  will  be  old  utis ! 
It  will  be  an  excellent  stratagem. 

2nd  Draw,  Til  see  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak. 

Enter  Hostess  and  Doll  TsAasHMT. 

Ho&i,  I  *fatth,  sweetheart,  methinks  now  you 
are  in  an  excellent  good  temporality :  your  pul- 
sidge  beats  as  extraordinarily  as  heart  would 
desire;  and  your  colour,  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red 
as  any  rose.  But  i'  faith  yon  have  drunk  too  much 
canaries ;  and  that 's  a  marvellous  searching  wine, 
and  it  perfumes  the  blood  ere  one  can  say, 
«'  What 's  this."    How  do  you  now  f 

DotL  Better  than  I  was.— Hem. 

HoH.  Why,  that's  well  said :  a  good  heart's 
worth  gold.    Look,  here  comes  Sir  John. 

EwUr  Falbtaff,  Smpmg* 
**  When  Arthur  first  in  court  "— 
Empty  the  Jordan. — 

Sin^, 
**  And  was  a  worthy  king :" 

rExU  Drawer. 
How  now  Mistress  Doll? 

HoMt,  Sick  of  a  calm :  yea,  good  sooth. 
AL  So  is  all  her  sect :  an  they  be  once  in  a 
calm,  they  are  sick. 

DoiL  You  muddy  rascal,  is  that  all  the  comfort 
you  give  me? 

^ai.  You  make  fat  rascals.  Mistress  Doll. 
DoU,  I  make  them !   Gluttony  and  diseases 
make  them :  I  make  them  not. 

FaL  If  the  cook  help  to  make  the  gluttony, 
you  help  to  make  the  diseases,  DolL  We  catch 
of  yoo,  Doll,  we  catch  of  you :  grant  that,  my 
poor  virtue,  grant  that. 

DolL  Ay,  marry ;  our  chains  and  our  jewels. 
FaL  "  Your  brooches,  pearls,  and  owches :" 
— ^for  to  serve  bravely  is  to  come  halting  o£^  you 
know.  To  come  ofi*  the  breach  with  his  pike 
bent  bravely,  and  to  surgery  bravely :  to  venture 
uDon  the  chanced  chambers  bravely  :~^ 


DolL  Hang  yonrseli^  you  muddy  conger; 
hang  yourself! 

Hoii,  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  fashion : 
you  two  never  meet  but  you  fall  to  some  discord. 
You  are  both,  in  good  troth,  as  rheumatic  as  two 
dry  toasts :  you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's 
confirmities.  What  the  good-year!  one  must 
bear,  and  that  must  be  you  [To  Doll]  :  you  are 
the  weaker  vessel,  as  they  say;  the  emptier 
vessel. 

Doll,  Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  such  a 
huge  ftiU  hogshead  ?  There 's  a  whole  merchant'i 
venture  of  Bourdeaux  stuff  in  him :  you  have  not 
seen  a  hulk  better  stuffed  in  the  hold. — ComOs 
I  'U  be  friends  with  thee,  Jack :  thou  art  going 
to  the  wars,  and  whether  I  shall  ever  see  thea 
again  or  no  there  is  no  body  cares. 

Re-enter  Drawer. 

Draw,  Sir,  Ancient  Piitol  's  below,  and  would 
speak  with  you. 

DolL  Hang  him,  swaggering  rascal !  let  him 
not  come  hither :  it  is  the  foul-mouth'dst  rogue 
in  England. 

Host,  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  come  here : 
no,  by  my  faith.  I  must  live  amongst  my  neigh- 
bours :  1 11  no  swaggerers.  I  am  in  good  name 
and  fisme  with  the  very  best — Shut  the  door.— 
There  comes  no  swaggerers  here:  I  have  not 
lived  all  this  while,  to  have  swaggering  now.— 
Shut  the  door,  I  pray  you. 

Fed,  Dost  thou  hear,  hostess  ? 

HoMi,  Pray  you,  pacify  yourself.  Sir  John : 
there  comes  no  swaggerers  here. 

FaL  Dost  thou  hear?  it  b  mine  ancient 

Ho4L  Tilly-fally,  Sir  John,  never  tell  me: 
your  ancient  swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors. 
I  was  before  Master  Tisick,  the  deputy,  the  other 
day :  and,  as  he  said  to  me,— it  was  no  longer  ago 
than  Wednesday  last,—"  Neighbour  Quickly," 
says  he ;— -Master  Dumb,  our  minister,  was  by 
then ; — **  Neighbour  Quickly,"  says  he, "  receiTO 
those  that  are  civil:  for,"  saith  he,  *'you  are 
in  an  ill  name :" — ^now  he  said  so  I  can  tell 
whereupon: — "for,"  says  he,  "you  are  an  ho- 
nest woman,  and  well  thought  on ;  therefore  take 
heed  what  guests  you  receive.  Receive,"  says 
he,  "  no  swaggering  companions :"  there  comes 
none  here : — you  would  bless  you  to  hear  what 
he  said. — No  1 11  no  swaggerers. 

Fal,  He's  no  swaggerer,  hostess:  a  tame 
cheater  he :  you  may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a 
puppy  greyhound.  He  will  not  swagger  with  a 
Barbery  hen,  if  her  feathers  turn  back  in  any 
show  of  resistance. — Call  him  up,  drawer. 

Hogl,  Cheater,  call  you  him?  I  will  bar  no 
honest  man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater.    Bvt  1  do 
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not  loTe  swaggering :  by  my  troth,  I  am  the 
worse  when  one  says  "  swagger."  Feel,  matters, 
how  I  shake :  look  you,  I  warrant  you. 

DoU,  So  you  do,  hostess. 

H<ut.  Do  I?  yea  in  yery  truth,  do  I,  an  'twere 
an  aspen  leaf.    I  cannot  abide  swaggerers. 

Enter  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  Page* 

Piit,  'Saye  you  Sir  John ! 

FaL  Welcome,  Ancient  Pistol.  Here,  Pistol, 
I  charge  you  with  a  cup  of  sack :  do  you  dis- 
charge upon  mine  hostess. 

PitL  I  will  discharge  upon  her.  Sir  John,  with 
two  bullets. 

Fal,  She  is  pistol-proof,  sir :  you  shall  hardly 
offend  her. 

Host  Come,  I  '11  drink  no  proofs,  nor  no  bul- 
lets. 1 11  drink  no  more  than  will  do  me  good, 
for  no  man's  pleasure,  I. 

Pist.  Then  to  you,  Mistress  Dorothy :  I  will 
charge  you. 

DolL  Charge  me? — I  scorn  you,  scurvy  com- 
panion. What,  you  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheat- 
ing, lack-linen  mate  1  Away,  you  mouldy  rogue, 
away :  I  am  meat  for  your  master. 

Pist.  1  know  you.  Mistress  Dorothy. 

DoU,  Away,  you  cutpurse  rascal,  you  filthy 
bung,  away !  By  thb  wine,  1 11  thrust  my  knife 
in  your  mouldy  chaps,  an  you  play  the  saucy 
cutde  with  me.  Away,  you  bottle-ale  rascal,  you 
basket-hilt  stale  juggler,  you! — Since  when,  I 
pray  you,  sir? — ^What,  with  two  points  on  your 
shoulder  ? — Much ! 

Pitt.  I  will  murder  your  ruff  for  this. 

FaL  No  more.  Pistol :  I  would  not  have  you 
go  off  here :  discharge  yourself  of  our  company, 
PistoL 

Jfwt.  No,  good  Captain  Pistol:  not  here, 
sweet  captain. 

DoU.  Captain!  thou  abominably  damned 
cheater,  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  be  called  cap- 
tain ?  If  captains  were  of  my  mind,  they  would 
truncheon  you  out,  for  taking  their  names  upon 
you  before  you  have  earned  them.  You  a  captain, 
you  slave!  for  what ;  for  tearing  a  poor  whore's 
ruff  in  a  bawdy-house  ? — ^He  a  captain  I  Hang 
him,  rogue :  he  lives  upon  mouldy  stewed  prunes 
and  dried  cakes.  A  captain!  These  villains 
will  make  the  word  captain  as  odious  as  the 
word  occupy,  which  was  an  excellent  good  word 
before  it  was  ill  sorted :  therefore  captains  had 
need  look  to  it. 

Bard.  Pray  thee  go  down,  good  ancient. 

Fal.  Hark  thee  hither.  Mistress  Doll. 

Put.  Not  I.  Tell  thee  what.  Corporal  Bar^ 
dolph: — ^I  could  tear  her :— 1 11  be  revenged  on 
her. 


Page,  Pray  thee  go  down. 

Piet.  Ill  see  her  damned  first  to  Hnto't 
damned  lake,  to  the  infernal  deep,  with  Erebus 
and  tortures  vile  also.  Hold  hook  and  line,  say 
I.  "Down!"  d«wn  dogs;  downfidtois.  Have 
we  not  Hlren  here? 

Hoet.  Good  Captain  Peesel,  be  quiet :  it  is  very 
late,  i  'faith.  I  beseek  you  now,  aggravate  your 
choler. 

Piit.  These  be  good  humours,  indeed!   Shall 
packhorses 
And  hollow  pampered  jades  of  Asia, 
Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day. 
Compare  with  Csesars  and  with  Cannibals, 
AndTrojan  Greeks  ?  Nay,  rather  damn  them  with 
King  Cerberus,  and  let  the  welkin  roar. 
Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys  ? 

Hott.  By  my  troth,  captain,  these  are  very 
bitter  words. 

Bard.  Be  gone,  good  ancient :  this  will  grow 
to  a  brawl  anon. 

Pist.  Die  men  like  dogs ;  give  crowns  like  pirn. 
Have  we  not  Hiren  here  ? 

Hoet.  O'  my  word,  captain,  there 's  nonesuch 
here.  What  the  good-year !  do  you  thmk  I  would 
deny  her  ?    For  God's  sake  be  quiet 

Piit.  Then  feed  and  be  fat,  my  fisir  Calipolis. 
Come,  give 's  some  sack: 

SifortwM  me  tormentOf  tperato  me  eontenta. 

Fear  we  broadsides  ?  no,  let  the  fiend  give  fire. 

Give  me  some  sack :— and,  sweeAeart,  lie  thou 

there.  [Laying  down  hit  tword. 

Come  we  to  full  points  here,  and  are  et  eeterat 

nothing? 

Fal.  Pistol,  I  would  be  quiet 

Pitt.  Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif.  What! 
we  have  seen  the  seven  stars. 

DoU.  Thrust  him  down  stairs :  I  cannot  endure 
such  a  fustian  rascal. 

Piet.  <*  Thrust  him  down  stahrs!"  Know  we 
not  Galloway  nags? 

Fal.  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shove- 
groat  shilling.  Nay,  if  he  do  nothingbut  speak 
nothing,  he  shall  be  nothing  here. 

Bard.  Come,  get  you  down  stairs. 

Piet.  What!  shall  we  have  incision:  shall  we 

imbrue  ?  ISnatching  up  hit  tword. 

Then  death  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  my  doleful 

days! 
Why  then,  let  grievous,  ghastly,  gaping  wounds, 
Untwine  the  sisters  three !  Come,  Atropos,  I  say! 

ffott.  Here 's  goodly  stuff  toward ! 

Fal.  Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 

DoU.  I  pray  thee,  Jack,  I  pray  thee,  do  not  draw. 

Fal.  Get  you  down  stairs. 

[Drawing,  and  driwng  Pistol  wt. 
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ffoH.  Here's  a  goodly  tiinralt  I  Illfonwear 
keeping  houee,  afore  I  '11  be  in  these  tirrits  and 
frights.  So:  murder,  I  warrant  now, — Alas, 
alas !  put  up  your  naked  weapons ;  put  up  your 
naked  weapons.  [ExewU  Pistol  and  Bardolph. 

DoU.  1  pray  thee,  Jack,  be  quiet :  the  rascal  is 
gone.  Ah,  yoa  whoreson  little  yaliantTillain,  you. 

Hc§i,  Are  yott  not  hurt  i'the  groin?  Me- 
thought  he  made  a  shrewd  thrust  at  your  belly. 

jR^-en/sr  Baroolfh. 

FaL  Have  yon  turned  him  out  of  doors  ? 

BartL  Tea,  rir.  The  rascal's  drunk:  you  have 
hurt  hiniy  air,  in  the  shoulder. 

Fal,  A  rascal,  to  brave  me  I 

DolL  Ah,  you  sweet  little  rogue,  you !  Alas, 
poor  ape^  how  thou  sweatest  I  Come,  let  me  wipe 
thy  fiioe :  come  on,  you  whoreson  chaps. — ^Ah, 
rogue !  i'  fiuth,  I  love  thee.  Thou  art  as  valorous 
as  Hector  of  Troy,  worth  ^e  of  Agamemnon, 
and  ten  times  better  than  the  nine  worthies.  Ah, 
villain! 

Fal,  A  rascally  slave  I  I  will  toss  the  rogue  in 
a  blanket 

DolL  Do,  if  thou  darest  for  thy  heart  If  thou 
doat,  1 11  canvas  thee  between  a  pair  of  sheets. 

Enter  Music. 

Page,  The  music  b  come,  sir. 

FaL  Let  them  play : — ^play,  sirs. — Sit  on  my 
knee,  DoIL^A  rascal  bragging  slave  1  the  rogue 
fled  from  me  like  quicksQver. 

DolL  I'fuih,  and  thou  followedst  him  Uke  a 
church.  Thou  whoreson  Uttle  tiny  Bartholomew 
boar-pig,  when  wilt  thou  leave  fighting  o'  days 
and  foining  o'  nights,and  begin  to  patch  up  thine 
old  body  for  heaven  t 

Enier  behind,  Prihcr  Hbhrt  and  Poins,  die- 
guued  Uke  Drawers. 

Fal,  Peace,  good  Doll :  do  not  speak  like  a 
death's  head :  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end. 

DoU,  Sirrah,  what  humour  is  the  prince  of? 

FaL  A  good  shallow  young  fellow :  he  would 
have  made  a  good  pantler,  he  would  have  chipped 
bread  welL 

DolL  They  say  Poins  has  a  good  wit 

FaL  He  a  good  wit  I  hang  him,  baboon :  his 
wit  is  as  thick  as  Tewkesbury  mustard :  there  is 
no  more  conceit  in  him  than  is  in  a  mallet 

DoU,  Why  does  the  prince  love  him  so,  then? 

FaL  Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bigness : 
and  he  plays  at  quoits  well ;  and  eats  conger  and 
fennel ;  and  drinks  off  candles'  ends  for  flap-dra- 
gons ;  and  rides  die  wild  mare  with  the  boys ; 
and  jumps  upon  joint-stools ;  and  swears  with  a 
good  grace;  and  wears  his  boot  very  smooth. 


like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg ;  and  breeds  no  bate 
with  telling  of  discreet  stories:  and  such  other 
gambol  facttUiea  he  hath,  that  shew  a  weak  mind 
and  an  able  body:  for  the  which  the  prince 
admits  him:— for  the  prince  himself  is  such 
another ;  the  weight  of  a  hair  will  turn  the  scales 
between  their  avohrdupois. 

P,  Hen,  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel  have 
his  ears  cut  off? 

Pome,  Let 's  beat  him  before  his  whore. 

P,  Hen,  Look  if  the  withered  elder  hath  not 
his  poll  clawed  like  a  parrot 

Poine,  Is  it  not  strange  that  desire  should  4o 
many  years  outlive  performance? 

Fal,  Kiss  me,  Doll. 

P,  Hen,  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  is  con- 
junction I  what  says  the  almanack  to  that? 

Poine,  And  look  whether  the  fiery  Trigon  his 
man  be  not  lisping  to  his  master's  old  tables ;  his 
note-book,  his  counsel-keeper. 

FaL  Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  busses. 

DoU,  Nay,  truly,  I  kiss  thee  with  a  most  con- 
stant heart 

FaL  I  am  old,  I  am  old. 

DolL  I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  ascurvy 
young  boy  of  them  all. 

Fal,  What  stuff  wilt  have  a  kirtle  of?  I  shall 
receive  money  on  Thursday :  thou  shalt  have  a 
es^  to-morrow.  A  merry  song,  come :  it  grows 
late,  we  11  to  bed.  Thou  'It  foiget  me  when  I 
am  gone. 

DoU,  By  my  troth,  thou  It  set  me  a  weeping 
an  thou  sayst  so :  prove  that  ever  I  dress  myself 
handsome  till  thy  return.  Well,  hearken  the  end. 

FaL  Some  sack,  Francis. 

n* .       *  [  Anon,  anon,  sir.  [Advancing, 

FaL  Ha !  a  bastard  son  of  the  King's  ?— And 
art  not  thou  Poins  his  brother? 

P,  Hen,  Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents, 
what  a  life  dost  thou  lead  ? 

Fal,  A  better  than  thou :  I  am  a  genUeman, 
thou  art  a  drawer. 

P,  Hen,  Veiy  true,  sir :  and  I  come  to  draw 
you  out  by  the  ears. 

Hoel,  O  the  Lord  preserve  thy  good  grace ! 
by  my  troth,  welcome  to  London. — Now  the 
Lord  bless  that  sweet  face  of  thine  I  O  Jesu, 
are  you  oome  from  Wales  ? 

Fal,  Thou  whoreson  mad  compound  of  ma- 
jesty, by  this  light  flesh  and  corrupt  blood  thou 
art  welcome.         [Leaning  hit  hand  upon  Doll. 

DoU,  How,  you  fat  fool !  I  scorn  you. 

Pohu,  My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of  your 
revenge,  and  turn  all  to  a  merriment,  if  you  take 
not  the  heat 

P,  Hen,  You  whoreson  candle-mine  you,  how 
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KING  HENRY  THB  FOUETH.    (PAET  II.) 


BCBIQ  IT. 


yilely  did  you  speak  of  me  even  now,  before  this 
honest,  virtuous,  ciyil  gentlewoman  ? 

JJ<Mif.  'Blessing  o'your  good  heart!  and  so 
she  is,  by  my  troth 
Jb/.  Didst  thou  hear  me  ? 
P.  JEen,  Yes ;  and  you  knew  me,  as  you  did 
when  you  ran  away  by  Gads-hill :  you  knew  I 
was  at  your  back,  and  spoke  it  on  purpose  to  try 
my  patience. 

FaL  No,  no,  no,  not  so :  I  did  not  think  thou 
wast  within  hearing. 

P.  Hen,  I  shall  drive  you,  then,  to  confess  the 
wilful  abuse ;  and  then  I  know  how  to  handle  you. 
FaL  No  abuse,  Hal,  on  mine  honour:  no  abuse. 
P.  JZim.  Not  to  dispraise  me,  and  call  me 
pantler  and  bread-chipper,  and  I  know  not  what  ? 
Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal. 
Poine.  No  abuse  I 

FuL  No  abuse,  Ned,  in  the  world ;  honest  Ned, 
none.  I  dispraised  him  before  the  wicked,  that 
the  wicked  might  not  fall  in  love  with  him.  In 
which  doing  I  have  done  the  part  of  a  careful 
friend  and  a  true  subject,  and  thy  father  is  to 
give  me  thanks  for  it — No  abuse,  Hal:  none, 
Ned,  none :  no,  boys,  none. 

P.  Sm.  See  now  whether  pure  fear  and  entire 
cowardice  doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtuous 
gentlewoman,  to  close  with  us  I     Is  she  of  the 
wicked :  is  thine  hostess  here  of  the  wicked :  or 
is  the  boy  of  the  wicked  :  or  honest  Bardolph, 
whose  seal  bums  in  his  note,  of  tiie  wicked  f 
Poins.  Answer,  thou  dead  elm ;  answer. 
FaL  The  fiend  hath  pricked  down  Bardolph 
irrecoverable,  and  his  face  Is  Lucifer's  privy- 
kitchen,  where  he  doth  nothing  but  roast  malt- 
worms.  For  the  boy,  there  is  a  good  angel  about 
him ;  but  the  devil  outbids  him  too. 
P.  JEen,  For  the  women, — 
Fal,  For  one  of  them,  she  is  in  hell  already, 
and  bums,  poor  soul.    For  the  other^  I  owe  her 
money ;  and  whether  she  be  damned  for  that,  I 
know  not. 
JEost,  No,  I  warrant  you. 
FaL  No,  I  think  thou  art  not :  I  think  thou  art 
quit  for  that.     Marry,  there  is  another  indict- 
ment upon  thee,  for  suffering  flesh  to  be  eaten  in 
thy  house,  contrary  to  the  law :  for  the  which  I 
think  thou  wilt  howl. 

HoH,  All  victuallers  do  so.    What 's  a  joint 
of  mutton  or  two,  in  a  whole  Lent? 
P.  Hen,  You,  gentlewoman,— 
DolL  What  says  your  graeef 


JFb^  His  grace  says  that  which  his  fleih  rebels 
against 

HoeL  Who  knocks  so  lond  at  door?  Look  to 
the  door  there,  Francis  I 

Fnter  Pbto. 

P.  Hen,  Peto,  how  now:  what  news? 

Peto,  The  ELing  your  father  is  at  Westminiter; 
And  there  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  posts 
Come  from  the  north :  and,  as  I  came  along, 
I  met  and  overtook  a  doaen  captains. 
Bareheaded,  sweating,  knocking  at  the  taTomi, 
And  asking  every  one  for  Sir  John  Falitaff. 

P.  Hen,  By  heaven,  Poins,  I  feel  me  much  to 
blame 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time, 
When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmM  heads. 
Give  me  my  sword  and  cloak. — Falstaff,  good 
night 
lExeunt  Princb  Hinrt,  Poins,  Pbto,  and 
Basdolpb. 

Fal,  Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the 
night,  and  we  must  hence  and  leave  it  unpicked. 
[JCfiocftwi^AMrd.]— More  knocking  at  the  door! 

^e^enter  Bardolph. 

How  now :  what 's  the  matter? 

JBard.  You  must  away  to  court,  sir,  presently: 
a  dozen  captains  stay  at  door  for  you. 

Fal.  Pay  the  musicians,  sirrah  [To  the  Paob]. 
—Farewell,  hostess :  fiurewell,  Doll.  You  lee, 
my  good  wenches,  how  men  of  merit  are  sought 
after ;  the  undeserver  may  sleep,  when  the  man 
of  action  is  called  on.  Farewell,  good  wenchei: 
if  I  be  not  sent  away  post,  I  will  see  you  sgain 
ere  I  go. 

Doll.  1  cannot  speak : — if  my  heart  be  not 
ready  to  burst!— Well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  care 
of  thyself. 

FbU.  Farewell,  farewell. 

[ExemU  Falstapf  mid  BARDOtrB. 

HoeL  Well,  fare  thee  well  I  have  known  thee 
these  twenty-nine  years,  come  peascod-time;  hut 
an  honester  and  truer-hearted  man, — ^well,£u* 
thee  welL 

Bard.  [tra^Am.]  Mistress  Tearsheetl 

HoH.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Bard.  IwiMn.']  Bid  Mistress  Tearsheet  eome 
to  my  master. 

HoU,  O  run,  Doll,  run:  run,  good  Poll! 
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KING  HENEY  THE  FOITETH.    (PART  II.) 


ScBNB  I.— ^  Boom  m  M«  Palaei. 

EnterKwa  Hbhet  in  kit  night-gown,  wUha  Page. 

JT.  Hen.  Go,  eall  the  Earls  of  Surrey  and  of 

Warwick: 
But,  ere  they  come,  bid  them  o'er-read  these  letters, 
And  well  conaider  of  them.  Make  good  speed. — 

lExU  Page. 
How  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects 
Are  at  this  hour  asleep ! — O  sleep,  O  gentle  sleep, 
Nature's  soft  nurse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
That  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
And  steep  my  senses  in  forgetfulnesa  ? 
Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee, 
And  hushed  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy 

slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfumed  chambers  of  the  great, 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
And  lulled  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody  ? 
0  thou  dull  god,  why  liest  thou  widi  the  vile 
In  loathsome  beds,  and  leav'st  the  kingly  couch 
A  watch-case,  or  a  common  larum  bell? 
Wilt  thou  upon  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
In  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge, 
And  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 
Who  take  the  ruflSan  billows  by  the  top. 
Curling  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
With  deafening  clamours  in  the  slippery  clouds, 
That  with  the  hurly  death  iteelf  awakes ! 
Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep,  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  sea-boy  in  an  hour  so  rude ; 
And  in  the  calmest  and  most  stiUest  night. 


With  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot. 

Deny  it  to  a  king? — Then,  happy  low,  lie  down  t 

Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Sorrbt. 

War,  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty. 

K,  Hen,  Is  it  good  morrow,  lords? 

War,  T  is  one  o'clock  and  past 

K,  Hen,  Why  then,  good  morrow  to  you  all, 
my  lords. 
Have  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  sent  you? 

War,  We  have,  my  liege. 

K,  Hen,  Then  you  perceive  the  body  of  our 
kingdom 
How  foul  it  is :  what  rank  diseases  grow, 
And  with  what  danger  near  the  heart  of  it 

War,  It  is  but  as  a  body  yet  distempered ; 
Which  to  his  former  strength  may  be  restored 
With  good  advice  and  little  medicine. — 
My  lord  Northumberland  will  soon  be  cooled. 

K,  Hen,  O  heaven !  that  one  might  read  the 
book  of  fate. 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent 
(Weary  of  solid  firmness)  melt  itself 
Into  the  sea :  and,  other  tines,  to  see 
The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips :  how  chances  mock, 
And  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquors :  O,  if  this  were  seen, 
The  happiest  youth,  viewing  his  progress  through. 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue. 
Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die. 
'T  is  not  ten  years  gone 
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KING  HENET  THE  FOUKTH.    (PART  11.) 


Since  Richard  and  Northumberland,  great  friendfl. 
Did  feast  together ;  and  in  two  years  after 
Were  they  at  wars.     It  is  but  eight  years  since 
This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  to  my  soul ; 
Who  like  a  brother  toiled  in  my  affairs, 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot : 
Yea,  for  my  sake,  eyen  to  the  eyes  of  Richard, 
Gave  him  defiance.    But  which  of  you  was  by 
(You,  cousin  Nevil,  as  I  may  remember) 

[To  Warwick. 
When  Richard,  with  his  eye  brimftil  of  tears 
(Then  checked  and  rated  by  Northumberland), 
Did  speak  these  words,  now  proved  a  prophecy  ? 
*'  Northumberland,  thou  ladder  by  the  which 
My  cousin  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne  " 
(Though  then  heaven  knows  I  had  no  such  intent. 
But  that  necessity  so  bowed  the  state 
That  I  and  greatness  were  compelled  to  kiss), 
**  The  time  shall  come,"  thus  did  he  follow  it, 
"  The  time  will  come  that  foul  sin,  gathering  head. 
Shall  break  into  corruption :" — so  went  on, 
Foretelling  this  same  time's  condition. 
And  the  division  of  our  amity. 

War,  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased : 
The  which  observed,  a  man  may  prophecy. 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which  in  their  seeds 
And  weak  beginnings  lie  intreasur^d. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time : 
Andt  by  the  necessary  form  of  this, 
King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  false  to  him. 
Would  of  that  seed  grow  to  a  greater  falseness ; 
Which  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon, 
Unless  on  you. 

JT.  Hen,  Are  these  things,  then,  neces- 

sities T 
Then  let  us  meet  them  like  necessities : — 
And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us : 
They  say  the  bishop  and  Northumberland 
Are  fifty  thousand  strong. 

War,  It  cannot  be,  my  lord : 

Rumour  dodi  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo, 
The  numbers  of  the  feared.     Please  it  your  grace 
To  go  to  bed :  upon  my  life,  my  lord. 
The  powers  that  you  already  have  sent  forth 
Shall  bring  this  prize  in  very  easily. 
To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  received 
A  certain  instance  that  Glendower  is  dead. 
Your  Majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill. 
And  these  tmseasoned  hours  perforce  must  add 
Unto  your  sickness. 

K,  Hen.  I  will  take  your  counsel : 
And,  were  these  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand. 
We  would,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Land. 

lExeunt, 


Scene  II.— Court  before  Justice   Shallow's 
Houee  m  Gloucestershire. 

Enter  Shallow  tmd  Silence,  meeting :  Mouldt, 
Shadow,  Wart,  Feeble,  Bullcalf,  and 
Servants,  behind, 

Shal.  Come  on,  come  on,  come  on :  give  ine 
your  hand,  sir,  give  me  your  hand,  sir :  an  eariy 
stirrer,  by  the  rood.  And  how  doth  my  good 
cousin  Silence  ? 

SU,  Good  morrow,  good  cousin  Shallow. 

Shal,  And  how  doth  my  cousin  your  bed- 
fellow :  and  your  fairest  daughter,  and  mine,  my 
god-daughter  Ellen? 

Sil.  Alas,  a  black  ouzel,  cousin  Shallow. 

Shal,  "By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  I  dare  say  my 
cousin  Williwn  is  become  a  good  scholar:  he  is 
at  Oxford  still,  is  he  not? 

SiL  Indeed,  sir;  to  my  cost 

Shal,  He  must,  then,  to  the  inns  of  court 
shortly.  I  was  once  of  Clement's  inn:  where  I 
think  they  will  talk  of  "mad  Shallow"  yet 

SiL  You  were  called  <<  lusty  Shallow"  then, 
cousin. 

ShaL  By  the  mass,  I  was  called  anything ;  end 
I  would  have  done  anything,  indeed,  andnmndly 
too.  There  was  I,  and  little  John  Doit  of  Stafford- 
shire, and  black  George  Bare,  and  Francis  Pick- 
bone,  and  Will  Squele  a  Cotswold  man,  yon  had 
not  four  such  swinge-bucklers  in  all  the  inns  of 
court  again:  and  I  may  say  to  you  we  knew 
where  the  bona-robas  were,  and  had  the  best  of 
them  all  at  commandment  Then  was  Jack 
FalstafT,  now  Sir  John,  a  boy,  and  psge  to 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

SU,  This  Sir  John,  cousin,  that  comes  hither 
anon  about  soldiers  ? 

Shal.  The  same  Sir  John ;  the  very  same.  I 
saw  him  break  Skogan's  head  at  the  court  gate, 
when  he  was  a  crack  not  thus  high:  and  the 
very  same  day  did  I  fight  with  one  Sampson 
Stockfish,  a  fruiterer,  behind  Gray's-inn.  0  the 
mad  days  that  I  have  spent :  and  to  see  how 
many  of  mine  old  acquaintance  are  dead ! 

Sil.  We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 

Shal,  Certain,  'tis  certam;  very  sure,  very 
sure.  Death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain 
to  all :  all  shall  die. — ^How  a  good  yoke  of  bul- 
locks at  Stamford  fair  ? 

SiL  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shal,  Death  is  certain. — Is  old  Double  of  your 
town  living  yet? 

SiL  Dead,  sir. 

Shed.  Dead ! — see,  see ! — he  drew  a  good  bow : 
and  dead  !~he  shot  a  fine  shoot :  John  of  Gaunt 
loved  him  well,  and  betted  much  money  on  his 
head.     Dead!— he  would  have  clapped  i'the 
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clout  at  twelve  icoire;  and  earned  you  a  fore, 
hand  shaft  a  fourteen  and  fourteen*and-»-hall^ 
that  it  would  haye  done  a  man's  heart  good  to 
see. — How  a  score  of  ewes  now  ? 

SS.  Thereafter  as  they  be :  a  score  of  good 
ewes  may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

SkaL  And  is  old  Double  dead  I 

SfUer  Bardolfh,  and  ims  with  him, 

8il.  Here  come  twoof  Sir  John  FalstaiTs  men» 
as  I  think. 

Bard,  Good  morrow,  honest  gentlemen:  J 
beseech  you  which  is  Justice  Shallow  f 

8haL  I  am  Robert  Shallow,  sir ;  a  poor  esquire 
of  this  county,  and  one  of  the  King's  justices  of 
the  peace.  What  is  your  good  pleasure  with  me  ? 
Bard,  My  captain,  sir,  commends  him  to  you : 
my  captain,  Sir  John  Falstaff:  a  tall  gentleman, 
by  heaven,  and  a  most  gallant  leader. 

ShaL  He  greets  me  well,  sir.    I  knew  him  a 
good  backsword  man.     How    doth    the  good 
knight? — may  I  ask  how  my  lady  his  wife  doth? 
Bard,  Sir,  pardon :  a  soldier  is  better  accom- 
modated than  with  a  wife. 

^oL  It  is  well  said,  in  faith,  sir:  and  it  is 
well  said  indeed  too.  Better  accommodated ! — ^it 
is  good;  yea,  indeed  it  is:  good  phrases  are 
surely,  and  ever  were,  very  commendable !  Ac- 
commodated ! — it  comes  from  aeeommodo : — very 
good ;  a  good  phrase. 

Bard,  Pardon  me,  sir :  I  have  heard  the  word. 
Phrase,  call  you  it?  By  this  good  day,  I  know 
not  the  phrase;  but  I  will  maintain  the  word 
with  my  sword  to  be  a  soldier-like  word,  and  a 
word  of  exceeding  good  command.  Accom- 
modated : — that  is  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say, 
accommodated:  or  when  a  man  is — being— 
whereby — ^lie  may  be  thought  to  be  accommo- 
dated :  which  is  an  excellent  thing. 

BnUr  Valbtatv. 

Shal,  It  is  very  just — Look,  here  comes  good 
Sir  John. — Give  me  your  good  hand,  give  me 
your  worship's  good  hand:  by  my  troth,  you 
look  well,  and  bear  your  years  very  well.  Wel- 
come, good  Sir  John. 

JFiil,  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  good  Master 
Robert  Shallow. — Master  Surecard,  as  I  think. 

Shal.  No,  Sir  John :  it  is  my  cousin  Silence, 
in  commission  with  me. 

Jbl.  Good  Master  Silence,  it  well  befits  you 
should  be  of  the  peace. 

Sil.  Tour  good  worship  is  welcome. 

JFVi/.  Fie!  this  is  hot  weather. — Gentlemen, 
have  you  provided  me  here  half  a  dozen  suffi- 
cient men  ? 

ShaL  Marry,  have  we,  sir.    Will  you  sit? 


JUL  Let  me  see  them,  I  beseech  you. 
Shal.  Where's  the  roll;  Where's  the  roU; 
where 's  the  roU?--Let  me  see,  let  me  see.  Se, 
so,  so,  so:  yea,  marry,  sir.— Ralph  Moiddyl-^ 
let  them  appear  as  I  call;  let  them  do  so,  let 
them  do  so.— Let  me  see  :  where  is  Mouldy  ?     - 

Jfoml  Here,  an  't  please  you. 

Shal.  What  think  you.  Sir  John  ?  agood  limbed 
fellow :  young,  strong,  and  of  good  frienda. 

JM,  Is  thy  name  Mouldy  ? 

3foti^  Yea,  an 't  please  you. 

FaL  'Tie  the  more  time  thou  wert  used. 

Shal.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  most  exoelient,  i' faith  I 
Things  that  are  mouldy  lack  use.  Very  singular 
good  1  In  laith,  wdl  said,  Sir  John :  very  well  said. 

FaL  Prick  him.  [To  Shallow. 

MouL  1  was  pricked  well  enough  before,  a« 
you  could  have  let  me  alone ;  my  old  dame  will 
be  undone  now,  for  one  to  do  her  husbandry  and 
her  drudgery.  You  need  not  have  pricked  me: 
there  are  other  men  fitter  to  go  out  than  J, 

Fal.  Go  to :  peaee,  Mouldy ;  you  shall  go. 
Mouldy,  it  is  time  you  were  spent. 
>  Maui.  Spent ! 

Shal.  Peace,  fellow,  peace :  stand  asidd.  Know 
you  where  you  are  ?— For  the  (Aher,  Sir  John : 
—let  me  see : — Sinum  Shadow ! 

FaL  Ay;  marry,  let.  me  have  hbn  to  sit  under : 
he 's  like  to  be  a  cold  soldier. 

Shal,  Where 's  Shadow  ? 

Shad.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Shadow,  whose  son  art  thouf 

SSkad,  My  mother's  son,  sir. 

JFhl.  Thy  mother's  son  I  like  enough ;  and  thy 
father's  shadow :  so  the  son  of  the  female  is  the 
shadow  of  the  male.  It  is  often  so,  indeed ;  but 
not  much  of  the  Ikther's  substance. 

ShaL  Do  you  like  him,  Sir  John  ? 

FaL  Shadow  will  serve  for  summer;— ^ick 
him ; — ^for  we  have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill 
up  the  muster-book. 

ShaL  Thomas  Wart ! 

Fal.  Where 'she? 

Wart.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Is  thy  name  Wart? 

Wart.  Yea,  sir. 

Fal.  Thou  art  a  very  ragged  wart. 

ShaL  Shall  I  prick  hfan.  Sir  John? 

FaL  It  were  superfluous;  for  his  Sfpparel  it 
built  upon  his  back,  and  the  whole  frame  stands 
upon  pins :  prick  him  no  more. 

Shal,  Ha,  ha,  ha  t  you  can  do  it,  sir ;  you  can 
do  it     I  commend  you  well. — ^Francis  Feeble  I ' 

Fee.  Here,  sir. 

FbU,  What  trade  art  thou,  Feeble? 

Fee.  A  woman's  tailor,  sir. 

Shal.  Shall  I  prick  him,  sir? 
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Ftd.  You  may:  but  if  he  had  been  a  man's 
'  tailoTi  he  would  have  pricked  you.^Wilt  thou 

•  make  as  many  holes  in  an  enemy's  battle  as  thou 
hast  done  in  a  woman's  petticoat? 

Fee,  I  will  do  my  good  will,  sir :  you  can  have 
no  more. 

Fal,  Well  said,  good  woman's  tailor :  well  said, 
courageous  Feeble  I  Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as 
the  wrathful  dove  or  most  magnanimous  mouse. 
— Prick  the  woman's  tailor  well,  Master  Shallow : 
deep,  Master  Shallow. 

Fee,  I  would  Wart  might  have  gone,  sir. 

•  Fal.  I  would  thou  wert  a  man's  tailor,  that 
thou  mightst  mend  him,  and  make  him  fit  to  go. 
-I  cannot  put  him  to  a  private  soldier  that  is  the 
•leader  of  so  many  thousands.  Let  that  suffice, 
most  forcible  Feeble. 

Fee,  It  shall  suffice,  sir. 

Fal,  I  am  bound  to  thee,  reverend  Feeble. — 
•Who  is  the  next? 

1^^.  Peter  Bullcalf  of  the  green  I 
-    FdL  Yea,  marry,  let  us  see  Bullcalf. 

BvU,  Here,  sir. 

Fal,  'Fore  God,  a  likely  fellow  I — Come,  prick 
Ine  Bullcalf  till  he  roar  again. 

BuU,  O  lord  I  good  my  lord  captain,-* 

jPoiL  What,do6t  thou  roar  before  thou  art  pricked? 
:    BvU,  O  lord,  sir!  I  am  a  diseased  man. 

Fal.  What  disease  hast  thou? 

BtdL  A  whoreson  cold,  sir;  a  cough,  sir :  which 
I  caught  with  ringing  in  the  King's  afiairs,  upon 
his  coronation  day,  sir. 

Fal,  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  wars  in  a  gown : 
-we  will  have  away  thy  cold ;  and  I  will  take  such 
order  that  thy  friends  shall  ring  for  thee.— Is 
.here  all? 

ShaL  Hera  is  two  more  called  than  your  num-  . 
her :  you  must  have  but  four  here,  sir : — and  so, 
I  pray  you  go  in  with  me  to  dinner. 

FaL  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I 
cannot  tarry  dinner.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  in 
good  troth,  Master  Shallow. 

Shal,  O,  Sir  John,  do  you  remember  since  we 
lay  all  night  in  the  windmill  in  Saint  George's 
fields? 

Fal,  No  more  of  that,  good.  Master  Shallow : 
no  more  of  that 

Shal,  Ha,  it  was  a  merry  night    And  is  Jane 
iNightwork  alive? 
:     FaL  She  lives,  Master  Shallow. 

Shal,  She  never  could  away  with  me. 
f    FaL  Never,  never:  she  would  always  say  she 
could  not  abide  Master  Shallow. 

ShaL  By  the  mass,  I  could  anger  her  to  the 
heart  She  was  then  a  bona-roba.  Doth  she 
bold  her  own  well? 

Fal,  Old,  old.  Master  Shallow. 


ShaL  Nay,  she  must  be  old ;  she  cannot  choose 
but  be  old;  certain  she's  old;  and  had  Robin 
Nightwork  by  old  Nightwork  before  I  came  to 
Clement's  inn. 

SU,  That 's  fifty-five  years  ago. 

Shal,  Ha,  cousin  Silence,  that  tliou  hadst  seen 
that  that  this  knight  and  I  have  seen! — Ua,  Sir 
John,  said  I  well? 

FaL  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight, 
Master  Shallow. 

Shal,  That  we  have,  that  we  have,  that  we 
have ;  in  faith.  Sir  John,  we  have :  our  watch- 
word was, "  Hem,  boys ! " — Come,  let 's  to  dinner ; 
come,  let 's  to  dinner.— O  the  days  that  we  have 
seen  I — Come,  come. 

[Exeunt  Falstafp,  Shallow,  and  Silence. 

BuU,  Good  master  corporate  Bardolph,  stand 
my  friend,  and  here  is  four  Harry  ten  shillingi 
in  French  crowns  for  you.  In  very  truth,  lir,  I 
had  as  lief  be  hanged,  sir,  as  go :  and  yet  for 
mine  own  part,  sir,  I  do  not  care,  but  rather  be- 
cause I  am  unwilling,  and  for  mine  own  part 
have  a  desire  to  stay  with  my  friends :  else,  sir, 
I  did  not  care  for  mine  own  part  so  much. 

Bard,  Go  to ;  stand  aside. 

Mould,  And  good  master  corporal  captain,  for 
my  old  dame's  sake  stand  my  fiiend :  bhe  has 
nobody  to  do  anything  about  her  when  I  am 
gone,  and  she  is  old  and  cannot  help  herself:— 
you  shall  have  forty,  sir. 

Bard,  Goto;  stand  aside. 

Fee,  By  my  troth  I  care  not :  a  man  can  die 
but  once :  we  owe  God  a  death :  I  '11  ne'er  bear 
a  base  mind : — an 't  be  my  destiny,  so ;  an 't  be 
not,  so.  No  man 's  too  good  to  serve  his  prince : 
and  let  it  go  which  way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this 
year  is  quit  for  the  next 
.  Bard.  Well  said:  thou  'rt  a  good  fellow. 

Fee.  'Faith,  I  '11  bear  no  base  mind. 

Re-enter  Falstafp  and  Justices. 

-  FdL  Come,  sir,  which  men  shall  I  have? 

ShaL  Four,  of  which  you  please. 

Bard,  Sir,  a  word  with  you: — I  have  three 
pound  to  free  Mouldy  and  Bullcalf. 

Fal.  Goto;  welL 

ShaL  Come,  Sir  John,  which  four  will  you  have? 

Fal,  Do  you  choose  for  me. 

ShaL  Marry  then,— Mouldy,  Bullcalf,  Feeble, 

and  Shadow. 

Fal,  Mouldy  and  Bullcalf :— for  you,  Mouldy, 
stay  at  home  still ;  you  are  past  service :  and  for 
your  part,  Bullcalf,  grow  till  you  come  unto  it: 
I  will  none  of  you. 

Shal  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  do  not  yourself 
wrong :  they  are  your  likeliest  men,  and  I  would 
have  you  served  with  the  best 
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FoL  Will  you  tell  me»  Master  Shallow,  bow 
to  chooie  a  man  t  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  tbewes, 
the  stature,  bulk,  and  big  aasemblance  of  a  man  X 
Give  me  the  spirit,  Master  Shallow.— Here 's 
Wart :  you  see  what  a  ragged  appearance  it  is : 
he  shall  charge  you  and  discharge  you  with  the 
motion  of  a  pewterer's  hammer ;  come  off  and  on 
•wiiter  than  he  that  gibbets-on  the  brewer's  bucket. 
And  this  same  half-faced  fellow,  Shadow,  give 
me  this  man :  he  presents  no  mark  to  the  enemy ; 
the  foeman  may  with  as  great  aim  level  at  the 
edge  of  a  penknife.  And  for  a  retreat,  how 
swiftly  will  this  Feeble,  the  woman's  tailor,  run 
off!  O,  give  me  the  spare  men,  and  spare  me 
the  great  ones. — ^Put  me  a  caliver  into  Wart's 
hand,  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Hold,  Wart,  traverse :  thus,  thus,  thus. 

FaL  Come,  manage  me  your  caliver.  So: 
▼ery  well : — go  to :  very  good :  exceeding  good. 
^-O,  give  me  always  a  little,  lean,  old,  chapped, 
bald  shotw— Well  said,  i'fiEdth,  Wart;  thou'rt  a 
good  scab :  hold,  there 's  a  tester  for  thee. 

SkaL  He  is  not  his  craft's  master;  he  doth 
not  do  it  right  I  remember  at  Mile-end  green 
(when  I  lay  at  Clement's  inn, — I  was  then  Sir 
Dagonet  in  Arthur's  show),  there  was  a  little 
quiver  feUow,  and  'a  would  manage  you  lus  piece 
thus :  and  'a  would  about  and  about,  and  come 
you  in  and  come  you  in :  ''  rah,  tab,  tab,"  would 
'a  say ;  "  bounce,"  would  'a  say ;  and  away  again 
would  'a  go,  and  again  would  'a  come : — I  shall 
newer  see  such  a  fellow  I 

JPaL  These  fellows  will  do  well.  Master  Shal- 
low.— God  keep  you.  Master  Silence :  I  will  not 
use  many  words  with  you. — Fare  you  well,  gen- 
tlemen both :  I  thank  you :  I  must  a  dozen  mile 
to-uight — Bardolph,  give  the  soldiers  coats. 

SJLtsL  Sir  John,  heaven  bless  you  and  prosper 
your  afiairs,  and  Bend  us  peace  I  As  you  return, 
Tlsit  my  house;  let  our  old  acquaintance  be  re- 
newed: peradventure  I  will  with  you  to  the 
eovot. 


FaL  I  would  you  would,  Master  Shallow. 

SkaL  Go  to :  I  have  spoke  at  a  word.    Fare 
you  well.  lExeuni  Shallow  and  Silence. 

Fed.  Fare  you  well,  gentle  gentlemen. — On, 
Bardolph :  lead  the  men  away. — 

lExemU  Bardolph,  Recruits,  ^e. 
As  I  return,  I  will  fetch  off  these  justices.  I 
do  see  the  bottom  of  Justice  Shallow.  Lord, 
lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice 
of  lying !  This  same  starved  justice  bath  done 
nothing  but  prate  to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his 
youth,  and  the  feaU  he  hath  done  about  Tumbull- 
street;  and  every  third  word  a  lie,  duer  paid 
to  the  hearer  than  tiie  Turk's  tribute.  I  do 
remember  him  at  Clement's  inn,  like  a  man 
made  after  supper  of  a  cheeseparing:  when 
he  was  naked  he  was  for  all  the  world  like  a 
forked  radish,  with  a  head  fantastically  carved 
upon  it  with  a  knife :  he  was  so  forlorn  that  his 
dimensions  to  any  thick  sight  were  invisible :  he 
was  the  very  genius  of  famine,  yet  lecherous  as 
a  monkey,  and  the  whores  called  him  mandrake. 
He  came  ever  in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion ; 
and  sung  those  tunes  to  the  over-scutched  hus- 
wifes  that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  sware 
they  were  his  **  fancies,"  or  his  <' good-nights." 
And  now  is  this  Vice's-dagger  become  a  squire, 
and  talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt  as  if  he 
had  been  sworn  brother  to  him:  and  I'll  be 
sworn  he  never  saw  him  but  once,  in  the  Tilt- 
yard,  and  then  he  burst  his  head  for  crowding' 
among  the  marshal's  men.  I  saw  it,  and  told 
John  of  Gaunt  he  beat  his  own  name :  for  you 
might  have  trussed  him  and  all  his  apparel  into 
an  eel-skin ;  the  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a 
mansion  for  him,  a  court :  and  now  has  he  land 
and  beeves!  Well,  I  will  be  acquainted  with 
him  if  I  return,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  will 
make  him  a  philosopher's  two  stones  to  me.  If 
the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I  see 
no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature  but  I  may  snap  at 
him.    Let  time  shape,  and  there  an  end.  [  JSiri4« 
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ACT  IV 


ScEKE  I. — A  ForeH  in  Torksbire. 

EMttT  tke  Akchbubop  of  York,  Mowbrat, 
HASTiNOf,  and  others, 

Areh.  What  is  this  forest  called  f 

ffatt,  Tis  Gaultree  forest,  an't  shall  please 
your  grace. 

Areh,  Here  stand,  my  lords,  and  send  dis- 
coverers forth 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 

JToMt,  We  have  sent  forth  already. 

Arch.  Tis  well  done. 

My  friends  and  brethren  in  these  great  affairs, 
I  must  acquaint  you  that  I  have  received 
New-dated  letters  from  Northumberland; 
Hieir  cold  intent,  tenour,  and  substance,  thus : — 
Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  powers 
As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality ; 
The  which  he  could  not  levy :  whereupon 
He  is  retired,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes. 
To  Scotland :  and  concludes  in  hearty  prayers 
That  your  attempts  may  overlive  the  hazard 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  opposite. 

M(npb,  Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him 
touch  ground. 
And  dash  themselves  to  pieces ! 

Enter  a  Messenger 

jffaet.  Now,  what  news? 

Mete,  West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a  mile, 
In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy : 
And,  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their 

number 
Upon  or  near  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand. 

Mowb,  The  justproportion  that  we  gave  them  out 
Let  us  sway  on,  and  face  them  in  the  field. 


Enter  Westvorlamd. 

Arch,  What  well-i^pointed  leader  fironts  ui 
here? 

Mawb.  I  think  it  is  my  lord  of  Westmorland. 

JTeet.  Health  and  fair  greeting  from  our  general, 
The  Prince,  Lord  John  and  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Arch,  Say  on,  my  lord  of  Westmorland,  in 
peace: 
What  doth  concern  your  coming? 

Weet,  Then,  my  lord. 

Unto  your  grace  do  I  in  chief  address 
The  substance  of  my  speech.— If  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itself,  in  base  and  abject  routa, 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guarded  with  rage, 
And  countenanced  by  boys  and  beggary; 
I  say,  if  damned  commotion  so  appeared, 
In  his  true,  native,  and  most  proper  shape. 
You,  reverend  father,  and  these  noble  lordi, 
Had  not  been  here,  to  dress  the  ugly  form 
Of  base  and  bloody  insurrection 
With  your  fair  honours.  You,  lord  Archbishop,— 
Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintained; 
Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath 

touched; 
Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath 

tutored; 
Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence, 
The  dove  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace,— 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  youneI( 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  grace, 
Into  tfie  harsh  and  boisterous  tongue  ^^^^^ 
Tummg  your  books  to  glaives,  your  ink  to  Wood, 
Your  pens  to  lances,  and  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet  and  a  point  of  war? 

Arch.  Wherefore  do  I  this?  so  the  qnfftJon 
stands. 
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Briefly  to  diis  end : — We  are  all  diseased, 

And  with  our  surfeitiiig  and  wanton  hours 

Hits  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever, 

And  we  must  bleed  for  it :  of  which  disease 

Oar  late  king,  Richard,  being  infected,  died. 

Bat,  my  most  noble  lord  of  Westmorlandi 

I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician; 

Nor  do  I  as  an  enemy  to  peace 

Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men : 

Bat  rather  shew  awhile  like  fearful  war, 

To  diet  rank  minds  sick  of  happiness, 

And  purge  the  obstructions  which  begin  to  slop 

Onr  Tery  veins  of  life.    Hear  me  mwe  plainly : 

I  have  in  equal  balance  justly  weighed 

What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do^  what  wrongi  we 


And  find  our  giieft  heavier  than  our  oflhnces. 
We  see  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run, 
And  are  enforced  from  our  most  quiet  sphere 
By  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion : 
And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs. 
When  time  shall  serve,  to  shew  in  articles ; 
Which,  long  ere  this,  we  offered  to  the  King, 
And  might  by  no  suit  gain  our  audience : 
When  we  are  wronged,  and  would  unfold  our 

griefs, 
We  are  denied  access  unto  his  person. 
Even  by  thoee  men  <hat  most  have  done  us  wrong. 
The  dangers  of  the  days  but  newly  gone 
(Whose  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 
With  yet-appeaiing  blood),  and  the  examples 
Of  e?ery  minute's  instance  (present  now), 
Have  put  us  in  these  ill-beseeming  arms : 
Not  to  break  peace,  or  any  branch  of  it ; 
fiat  to  establish  here  a  peace  Indeed, 
Concurring  both  in  name  and  quality. 

WuL  Whenever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied : 
Wherein  have  you  been  gall6d  by  the  King : 
What  peer  hath  been  suborned  to  grate  on  you  ? 
That  you  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book 
Of  forged  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine, 
And  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edgef 

Jreh,  My  brother  general,  the  commonwealth, 
To  brother  born  an  household  cruelty, 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular. 

f^ut.  There  is  no  need  of  any  such  redress : 
Or  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you. 

Mowb.  Why  not  to  him  in  part ;  and  to  us  all, 
That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  befor2» 
And  suffer  the  condition  of  these  tim<»< 
To  Uy  a  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  honours! 

^fMt,  o  my  good  Lord  Mowbray, 

(Wtrue  the  times  to  their  necessities, 
And  yon  shall  say  indeed,  it  is  the  time, 
And  not  the  King,  that  doth  you  injuries. 
Yet,  for  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me, 


Either  from  the  King  or  in  the  present  time. 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  on.    Were  you  not  restored 
To  all  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  signiories. 
Your  noble  and  right-well-remembered  fatiier'st 
Mowb.  What  thing  in  honour  had  my  fiUher 

lost. 
That  need  to  be  revived  and  breathed  in  me  ? 
The  King  that  loved  him,  aa  the  state  stood 

then^ 
Was,  force  peiferce,  compelled  to  banish  him : 
And  then,  when  Harry  Bolingbroke  and  he,— 
Being  mounted  and  both  roused  in  their  seats, 
Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur. 
Their  arro^d  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers  down, 
Their  eyes  of  ffan  sparkling  through  sights  of 

steel. 
And  the  bud  trumpet  blowing  them  together, — 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  have 

stayed 
My  fitther  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke, 
O,  when  the  King  did  throw  his  warder  down, 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw : 
Then  threw  he  down  hunself,  and  all  thefar  lives 
That,  by  mdictment  and  by  dint  of  sword, 
Have  since  miscarried  under  Bolingbroke. 
West.  Tou  speak.  Lord  Mowbray,  now  you 

know  not  what 
The  Earl  of  Hereford  was  reputed  then 
In  England  the  most  valiant  gentieman : 
Who  knows  on  whom  fortune  would  then  have 

smiled  f 
But  If  your  father  had  been  victor  there. 
He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry : 
For  all  the  country,  in  a  general  voice, 
Cried  hate  upon  him;  and  all  their  prayers  and 

love 
Were  set  on  Herefbrd,  whom  tiiey  doted  on, 
And  blessed  and  graced  indeed  more  than  the 

King. 
But  this  is  mere  digression  fVom  my  purpose. — 
Here  come  I  Arom  our  princely  general, 
To  know  your  griefs ;  to  tell  you  ttom  Ub  grace. 
That  he  will  give  you  audience :  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just. 
You  shall  enjoy  them :  every  thing  set  off 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 
Mowb,  But  he  hatii  forced  ui  to  compel  this 

offer; 
Azid  h  proceeds  from  poKcy,  not  love. 

West.  Mowbray,  you  overween  to  take  it  so ; 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  frvm  fear: 
For,  lol  within  a  ken  our  army  Has ; 
Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 
To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  batde  is  more  friV  of  names  than  yours, 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms. 
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Our  urmour  all  m  strong,  our  cause  the  best : 
Then  reason  wills  our  hearts  should  he  as  good. 
Say  you  not,  then,  our  offer  is  compelled* 
Mowb,  Well,  by  my  will  we  shall  admit  no 

parley. 
West,  That  argues  but  the  shame  of  yoxur 
offence : 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 
H^L  Hath  the  Prince  John  a  full  commis* 
sion. 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  father. 
To  hear  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon  ? 

WesL    That  is    intended    in    the   general's 
name: 
I  muse  you  make  so  slight  a  question. 
Arch,  Then  take,  my  lord  of  Westmorland,  this 
schedule ; 
For  this  contains  our  general. grievances. 
Each  several  article  herein  redressed ; 
All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence, 
That  are  insinewed  to  this  action, 
Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form ; 
And  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us  and  to  our  purposes  consigned ; — 
We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again. 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 
West.  This  will  I  ahew  the  general.     Please 
you,  lords, 


In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet: 
And    either    end  in    peace,  which  heaven  w 

frame ! 
Or  to  the  place  of  difference  call  the  swords 
Which  must  decide  it. 

Arch,  My  lord,  we  will  do  so. 

lExit  Westmorland. 

M<wb.  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom  telli 
me 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 

HasL  Fear  you  not  that :  if  we  can  make  our 
peace 
Upon  such  large  terms  and  so  absolute 
As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon, 
Our  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  rocky  mountains* 

Mowb.  Ay,  but  our  valuation  shall  be  such 
That  every  slight  and  false-derived  cause, 
Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason, 
Shall  to  the  Ring  taste  of  this  action : 
That  were  our  royal  faiths  mart3rrs  in  love, 
We  shall  be  winnowed  with  so  rough  a  wind 
That  even  our  com  shall  seem  as  light  as  cbafif 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Arch.  No,  no,  my  lord.    Note  this:  the  King 
is  weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances : 
For  he  hath  found,  to  end  one  doubt  by  death, 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life. 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean, 
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And  keep  no  telltale  to  hit  memory 

That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 

To  new  remembrance.    For  full  weU  be  knows. 

He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land 

As  bia  misdoubts  present  occasion : 

His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  bis  friends, 

Tbaty  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 

He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend. 

So  that  this  land,  like  an  ofiensiye  wife 

That  hatb  enraged  bim  on  to  ofier  strokes, 

As  he  is  striking  holds  bis  infant  up, 

And  hangs  resoWed  correction  in  (he  arm 

That  was  upreared  to  execution. 

ffoii.  Besides,  the  King  hath  wasted  all  bis 
rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
The  very  instruments  of  chastisement : 
So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fangless  lion. 
May  offer,  but  not  bold. 

JreJL  T  is  very  true  :— 

And  therefore  be  assured,  my  good  Lord  Marshal, 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well. 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united, 
Grow  stronger  for  the  breaking. 

Afow6.  Be  it  so.    • 

Here  is  returned  my  lord  of  Westmorland. 

Re-enter  WasTMORLANo. 

WeeL,  The  prince  is  here  at  band.    Pleasetb 

your  lordship 
To  meet  bis  grace  just  distance  'tween  our  armies  f 
Mowb.  Your  grace  of  York,  in  God's  name,  then, 

set  forward. 
jireh.  Before,  and  greet  bis  grace. — My  lord, 

we  come.  ^Exeunt, 


ScEVS  II. — Another  pari  of  ike  Forest, 

EnUr^from  one  side,  Mowbrat,  the  Archbishop, 
Hastimos,  and  others:  from  the  other  side, 
Pbimcb  John  of  Lancaster,  Westmorland, 
Officers,  and  Attendants. 

P,  John.  You  are  well  encountered  here,  my 
cousin  Mowbray : 
Good  day  to  you,  gentle  lord  Archbishop : 
And  so  to  you,  Lord  Hastings ;  and  to  all.^ 
My  lord  of  York,  it  better  shewed  with  you 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell. 
Encircled  you,  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text. 
Than  now  to  see  you  here,  an  iron  man, 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum, 
Turning  the  word  to  sword,  and  life  to  death. 
That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart. 
And  ripens  in  the  simsliine  of  bis  favour, 


Would  he  4buse  the  countenance  of  the  King,  ^ 
Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  he  set  abroach. 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness  I  With  you,  lord 

bishop. 
It  is  even  so.    Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  Godt  -^ 
To  us  the  speaker  in  bis  parliament; 
To  us  the  imagined  voice  of  God  himself; 
The  very  opener  and  intelligencer 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  Heaven, 
And  our  dull  workings.    O,  who  shall  believe 
But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place ; 
Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  Heaven, 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name. 
In  deeds  dishonourable  ?    You  have  taken  up. 
Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  his  substitute,  my  father ; 
And,  both  against  the  peace  of  Heaven  and  him, 
Have  here  up-swarmed  them. 

Areh.  Good  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 

I  am  not  here  against  your  father's  peace : 
But,  as  I  told  my  lord  of  Westmorlimd, 
The  time  misordered  doth,  in  common  sense, 
Crowd  us  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form,  . 
To  hold  our  safety  up.    I  sent  your  grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief; 
The  which  hatb  been  with  scorn  shoved  from  the 

court: 
Whereon  this  Hydra-son  of  war  is  bom : 
Whose  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  charmed  asleep 
With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires ; 
And  true  obedience,  of  this  madness  cxured. 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty. 

Mowb,  If  not,  we  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  last  man. 

Hast,  And  though  we  here  fall  down, 

We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt : 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  them. 
And  so  success  of  mischief  shall  be  bom. 
And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  this  quarrel  up, 
Whiles  England  shall  have  generation. 

P,  John.  You  are  too  shallow,  Hastings,  much 
too  shallow, 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  afiertimes. 

West,  Pleasetb  your  grace  to  answer  them 
directiy. 
How  far-forth  you  do  like  their  articles? 

P,  John.  I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  them  well : 
And  swear  here,  by  the  honoxur  of  my  blood, 
My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook, 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority. — 
My  lord,  these  griefs  shall  be  with  speed  redressed : 
Upon  my  soul  they  shall.  If  this  may  please  you. 
Discharge  your  powers  into  their  several  counties. 
As  we  will  ours :  and  here,  between  the  armies. 
Let's  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace ; . 
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That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  tboee  tokens  home 
Of  o«ur  restored  love  and  amity. 

Arek,  I  take  your  princely  word  for  these 

redresses. 
P.  John,  I  gire  ityon,  and  wiUmaintain  my  word  3 
And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  yomr  grace. 
Hiut,  Go,  captun  [To  an  Officer],  and  deliver 
to  the  army 
This  news  of  peace :  let  them  have  pay,  and  part : 
I  know  it  will  well  please  them.    Hie  thee,  captain. 

lExU  Officer. 
Arch.  To  you,  my  noUe  lord  of  Westmorland. 
We$t,  I  pledge  your  grace :  and  if  you  knew 
what  puns 
I  have  bestowed  to  breed  this  present  peaoe, 
You  would  drink  jQreely :  but  my  lore  to  you 
Shall  shew  itself  more  openly  hereafter. 
Areh,  I  do  not  doubt  you. 
West  I  am  glad  of  it- 

Health  to  my  lord  and  gentle  cousin,  Mowbray. 
Af  0106.  You  wish  me  health  in  yeryhi^py  season ; 
For  I  am,  on  the  sudden,  something  ilL 

Areh.  Against  ill  chances  men  are  oyer  merry ; 
But  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

West  Therefore  be  merry,  cos ;  since  sudden 

sorrow 

Serves  to  say  thus :  '*  Some  good  thing  comes  to* 

morrow." 

Arch,  Believe  me  I  am  passing  Hght  in  spirit 

Motob.  So  much  the  worse^  ii  your  own  rule 

be  true.  [Shouts  within, 

P.  John,  The  word  of  peace  is  rendered.  Hark 

how  they  shout  I 
Mowh.  This  had  been  cheerful  after  victory. 
Arch,  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  contjoest : 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subdued, 
And  neither  party  loser. 

P,  John,  Oo,  my  lord, 

And  let  our  army  be  discharg6d  too. — 

[Esrii  WaSTllOKLAKDk 

And,  good  my  lord,  so  please  you,  let  our  trains 
March  by  us ;  tliat  we  may  peruse  the  men 
We  should  have  coped  withal. 

Arch,  Go,  good  Lord  Hastings, 

And,  ere  they  be  dismissed,  let  them  march  by. 

[Exit  Hastings 
P,  John,  I  trust,  my  lords,  we  sliall  lie  to-night 
together. — 
Re-enter  Westmorland. 
Now,  cousin,  wherefore  stands  our  army  still? 
West,  The  leaders,  having  charge  ftom  you  to 
stand, 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 
P,  John*  They  know  their  duties. 

B&sntsr  Hastings. 
Hast.  My  lord,  our  army  is  dispersed  already : 


Like  youthful  steers  myoked,  they  take  their 


East,  west, nortii, south;  or,iikeaschoolhrokeupf 
Each  hurries  towards  hishome  and  sportlng-pUce. 

West.  Good  tidings,  my  Lord  Hastrngs;  for 
the  which 
I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treason : 
And  you,  lord  Archbish<^  and  yoo,  Lord  Mow- 
bray, 
Of  capital  treason  I  attach  you  both. 

Mowb,  Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honoursble? 

West^  Is  your  assembly  so? 

Arch,  Will  you  thus  break  your  fiuih? 

P,  Joh$L  I  pawned  thee  none. 

I  promised  you  redress  of  these  same'grievsncei 
Whereof  you  did  complain:   which,  by  mine 

honour, 
I  will  perlenn  with  a  most  christian  care. 
But  for  you,  rebels,  look  to  taste  the  due 
Meet  for  rebellion  and  such  acta  as  yours. 
Most  shaUowly  did  yon  these  anna  eommence, 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hsnoe.— 
Strike  up  our  drums,  pmsue  the  soatfcered  stray : 
Heaven,  and  not.  we,  hath  safely  fought  to-day. 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death; 
Treason's  true  bed  and  yie&der  up  of  bfeeth. 

[Exeunt. 


ScBNS  llL^AnMsr  pari  rfths  Forest. 

Alarums :  Excursions,    Enter  FALSXArr  and 
CoLBViLE,  meeting, 

FaL  What 's  your  name,  sir  t  of  what  condidor 
are  you,  and  of  what  place,  I  pray? 

Cole,  I  am  a  knight,  sir;  and  my  name  is  Cole- 
vile  of  the  Dale. 

FaL  Well  then,  Colevile  is  your  name,  a  knight 
is  your  degree,  and  your  place  the  dale :  Colevile 
shall  still  be  your  name,  a  traitor  your  degree, 
and  the  dungeon  your  place ;  a  place  deep  enough : 
so  shall  you  still  be  Colevile  of  the  Dale. 

Cole,  Are  not  you  Sir  John  Falstaff ? 

FaL  As  good  a  man  as  he,  sir,  whoe'er  I  am. 
Do  ye  yield,  sir;  or  shall  I  sweat  for  youT  If 
I  do  sweat,  they  are  drops  of  thy  lovers,  and  they 
weep  for  thy  death :  therefore  rouse  up  fear  and 
trembling,  and  do  observance  to  my  mercy. 

Cole.  I  think  you  are  Sir  John  Falsta£S  and  in 
that  thought  yield  me. 

FaL  I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this 
belly  of  mine,  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all  speaks 
any  other  word  but  my  name.  An  I  had  but  a 
belly  of  any  indifferency,  I  were  simply  the  most 
active  fellow  in  Europe :  my  womb,  my  womb,  my 
womb  undoes  me. — Here  comes  our  general. 
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£Uer  PkiNCB  John  of  Laneatter,  Wbitmoelaiid, 

and  others* 
P.  John.  The  heftt  is  past,  foUow  no  further  now: 
Call  in  the  powers,  good  eoasin  Westmorland.— 

[ExU  WESTMOaLAMD. 

Now,  FalstaiT,  where  hare  you  heen  all  this  while  ? 
Wlien  erery  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come. 
Theae  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life, 
One  time  or  other  hreak  some  gallows'  back. 

Fai.  1  would  be  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it  should 
be  thus :  I  never  knew  yet  but  rebuke  and  check 
was  the  reward  of  valour.  Do  you  think  me  a 
swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a  bullet?  Hare  I,  in  my 
poor  and  old  motion,  the  expedition  of  thought? 
I  have  speeded  hither  with  the  very  extremest 
inch  of  possibility :  I  have  foundered  ninescore 
and  odd  posts :  and  here,  travel<-tainted  as  I  am, 
have  in  my  pure  and  immaculate  valour  taken 
Sir  John  Colevile  of  the  Dale,  a  most  furious 
knight  and  valorous  enemy.  But  what  of  that? 
he  saw  me,  and  yielded ;  that  I  may  justly  say, 
with  the  hooknosed  fellow  of  Rome,  "  I  came, 
aaw,  and  overcame." 

P.  Jokn,  It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than  your 
deserving. 

Fal,  1  know  not :  here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield 
him :  and  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  it  be  booked 
with  the  rest  of  this  day's  deeds ;  or,  by  the  lord, 
I  will  have  it  in  a  particular  ballad  else,  with  mine 
own  picture  on  the  top  of  it,  Colevile  kissing  my 
foot  To  the  which  course  if  I  be  enforced,  if  you 
do  not  all  shew  like  gilt  twopences  to  me,  and  I, 
in  the  clear  sky  of  fame,  o'ershine  you  as  much  as 
the  fidl  moon  doth  the  cinders  of  the  element, 
which  shew  like  pinsheads  to  her,  believe  not  the 
word  of  the  noble.  Therefore  let  me  have  right, 
and  let  desert  mount 

P.  John,  Thine 's  too  heavy  to  mount 

Fal.  Let  it  shine,  then. 

P.  John,  Thine 's  too  thick  too  shine. 

FaL  Let  it  do  something,  my  good  lord,  that 
may  do  me  good,  and  call  it  what  yon  will. 

P,  John.  Is  thy  name  Colevile? 

Coie,  It  is,  my  lord. 

P.  John,  A  famous  rebel  art  thou,  Colevile. 

FaL  And  a  famous  true  subject  took  him. 

Cole,  I  am,  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters  are 
That  led  me  hither:  had  they  been  ruled  by  me, 
You  should  have  won  them  dearer  than  you  have. 

Fal,  I  know  not  how  they  sold  themselves:  bnt 
thou,  like  a  kind  fellow,  gavest  thyself  away ;  and 
I  thank  thee  for  thee. 

Re-enter  Wbstmobland. 
P.  John,  Now,  have  you  left  pursuit? 
West,  Retreat  is  made  and  execution  stayed. 
P.  John,  Send  Colevile,  with  his  confederates, 


To  York,  to  present  execution  :— 
Blunt,  lead  him  hence ;  and  see  you  guard  him  sure* 
[^Exeunt  some  with  Colbvilk. 
And  now  despatch  we  toward  die  court,  my  lords : 
I  hear  the  King  my  father  is  sore  sick. 
Our  news  shall  go  before  us  to  his  majesty 
(Which,  cousin,  you  shall  bear),  to  comfort  him ; 
And  we  with  sober  speed  will  follow  you. 

FaL  JAy  Ard,  I  beseech  you  give  me  leave  to 
go  through  Gloucestershire :  and  when  you  coma 
to  court,  stand  my  good  lord,  'pray,  in  your  good 
report 

P.  John.  Fare  you  well,  Falstaff :  I,  in  my 
condition. 
Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve.  [Exit* 

FaL  I  woidd  you  had  but  Uie  wit;  'twere  bet- 
ter than  your  dukedom.^Good  faith,  this  same 
young  sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me,  nor 
a  man  cannot  make  him  laugh :  but  that 's  no 
marvel ;  he  drinks  no  wine.  There 's  never  any 
of  these  demure  boys  come  to  any  proof:  for  thin 
drink  doth  so  over-cool  their  blood,  and  making 
many  fish-meals,  that  they  fail  into  a  kind  of 
male  green-sickness ;  and  then,  when  they  marry, 
they  get  wenches.  They  are  generally  fools  and 
cowards :  which  some  of  us  should  be  too,  but 
for  inflammation.  A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a 
twofold  operation  in  it  It  ascends  me  into  the 
brain ;  dries  me  there  all  the  foolish  and  duU  and 
cnidy  vapours  which  environ  it:  makes  it  appre- 
hensive, quick,  forgetive,  full  of  nimble,  fiery, 
and  delectable  shapes :  which  delivered  o'er  to 
the  voice  (the  tongue),  which  is  the  birth,  be- 
comes excellent  wit  The  second  property  of 
your  excellent  sherris  is,  the  warming  of  the 
blood:  which,  before  cold  and  settled,  left  the 
liver  white  and  pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusil- 
lanimity and  cowardice :  but  the  sherris  warms 
it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the  inwards  to  the 
parts  extreme.  It  illumineth  the  face ;  which, 
as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of  this 
little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm :  and  then  the  vital 
commoners  and  inland  petty  spirits  muster  me  all 
to  their  captain,  the  heart;  who,  great  and  pufied 
up  with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deed  of  courage : 
and  this  valour  comes  of  sherris.  So  that  skill  in 
the  weapon  is  notliing  without  sack ;  for  that  sets 
it  arwork:  and  learning,  a  mere  hoard  of  gold 
kept  by  a  devil,  till  sack  commences  it,  and  sets 
it  in  act  and  use.  Hereof  comes  it  that  Prince 
Harry  is  valiant :  for  the  cold  blood  he  did  nar 
turally  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath,  like  lean, 
stersl  and  bare  land,  manured,  husbanded  and 
tilled  with  excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good 
and  good  store  of  fertile  sherris ;  that  he  is  be» 
come  very  hot  and  valiant  If  I  had  a  thousand 
sons,  the  first  human  principle  I  would  teach 
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ihem  should  be  to  forswear  thin  potations,  and 
to  addict  themselves  to  sack. — 

Enter  Bardolfh. 

How  now,  Bardolph? 

Bard.  The  army  is  discharged  all,  and  gone. 

Fal,  Let  them  go.^-I  '11  through  Gloucester- 
shire, and  there  will  I  visit  Master  Robert  Shal- 
low, esquire.  I  have  him  already  tempering 
between  my  finger  and  my  thumb,  and  shortly 
will  I  seal  with  him. — Come  away.        lExeunt. 


ScEMB  IV. — Westminster.  A  Boom  in  the  Palace* 

Enter  King  Henry,  Clarence,  Prince 
Humphrey,  Warwick,  and  others, 

K,  Hen,  Now,  lords,  if  Heaven  doth  give  suc- 
cessful end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors, 
We  will  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields, 
And  draw  no  swords  but  what  are  sanctified. 
Our  navy  is  addressed,  our  power  collected, 
Our  substitutes  in  absence  well  invested, 
And  everything  lies  level  to  our  wish : 
Only  we  want  a  little  personal  strength, 
And  pause  us  till  these  rebels,  now  afoot, 
Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government 

War,  Both  which  we  doubt  not  but  your  miyesty 
Shall  soon  enjoy. 

K,  Hen,  Humphrey,  my  son  of  Gloster, 
Where  is  the  prince  your  brother! 

P.  Humph,  1  think  he 's  gone  to  hunt,  my  lord, 
at  Windsor. 

K,  Hen,  And  how  accompanied  ? 

P.  Humph,  I  do  not  know,  my  lord. 

K.  Hen,  Is  not  his  brother  Thomas  of  Clarence 
with  him  7 

P,  Humph,  No,  my  good  lord :  he  is  in  presence 
here. 

Cla,  What  would  my  lord  and  father? 

K.  Hen,  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thomas  of 
Clarence. 
How  chance  thou  art  not  with  the  prince  thy 

brother? 
He  loves  thee,  and  thou  dost  neglect  him,  Thomas. 
Thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  afiection 
Than  all  thy  brothers :  cherish  it,  my  boy ; 
And  noble  offices  thou  ma3rst  affect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead, 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren* 
Therefore  omit  him  not :  blunt  not  his  love ; 
Nor  lose  the  good  advantage  of  his  grace, 
By  seeming  cold,  or  careless  of  his  will. 
For  he  is  gracious  if  he  be  observed : 
He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 


Open  as  day  for  melting  charity : 
Yet  notwithstanding,  being  incensed,  he's  flint; 
As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 
As  flaws  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 
His  temper,  therefore,  must  be  weQ  observed: 
Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently, 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  inclined  to  mirth: 
But,  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope, 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselves  with  working.   Leam  this, 

Thomas, 
And  thou  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  frieods: 
A  hoop  of  gold  to  bind  thy  brothers  in ; 
That  the  united  vessel  of  their  blood, 
Mingled  with  venom  of  suggestion 
(As,  force  perforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  in). 
Shall  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  strong 
As  aconitum  or  rash  gunpowder. 

Cla,  1  shall  observe  him  with  all  care  and 
love. 

K.  Hen,  Why  art  thou  not  at  Windsor  ▼ith 
him,  Thomas? 

Cla.  He  is  not  there  to-day ;  he  dines  in  London. 

K,  Hen,  And  how  accompanied:  canst  thou 
tell  that? 

Cla,  With  Poins  and  oiher  his  oontinusl  fol- 
lowers. 

K,Hen,  Most  subjectis  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds; 
And  he,  the  noble  image  of  my  youth, 
Is  overspread  with  them.    Therefore  my  grief 
Stretches  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death : 
The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart  when  I  do  ihspe, 
In  forms  imaginary,  the  unguided  days 
And  rotten  times  that  you  shall  look  upon 
When  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 
For  when  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb, 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellor!, 
When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  togetlier, 
O  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections  fly 
Towards  fronting  peril  and  opposed  decay ! 

War,  My  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond  him 
quite: 
The  prince  but  studies  his  companions 
Like  a  strange  tongue :   wherein,  to  gain  the 

language, 
T  is  needful  that  the  most  immodest  word 
Be  looked  upon  and  learned :  which  once  attained, 
Tour  highness  knows  comes  to  no  further  lue       | 
But  to  be  known  and  hated.    So,  like  gross  termi. 
The  prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time, 
Cast  off* his  followers:  and  their  memory 
Shall  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live. 
By  which  his  grace  must  mete  the  lives  of  otben : 
Turning  past  evils  to  advantages. 

K.  Hen,  Tis  seldom  when  the  bee  doth  lesre 
her  comb 
In  the  dead  carrion.-:  Who 's  here ;  Westmorland  f 

- — —  H 
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Enter  Westmorland. 

WuL  Health  to  my  sovereign ;  and  new  hap- 
piness 
Added  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver  I 
Prince  John,  your  son,  doth  kiss  your  grace's  hand: 
Mowhray,  the  Bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and  all, 
Are  hrought  to  the  correction  of  your  law : 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheathed, 
But  peace  puts  forth  her  olive  everywhere. 
The  manner  how  this  action  hath  been  home, 
Here  at  more  leisure  may  your  highness  read. 
With  every  course  in  his  particular. 

JT.  Hen,  O  Westmorland,  thou  art  a  summer 
bird. 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day. — Look :  here 's  more  news. 

Enter  Harcourt. 

Jffar.  From  enemies  Heaven  keepyourmajesty ; 
And  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they  fall 
As  those  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of! 
The  Earl  Northumberland  and  the  Lord  Bardolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown : 
The  manner  and  true  order  of  the  fight, 
This  packet,  please  it  you,  contains  at  large. 

K,  Hen.  And  wherefore  should  these  good  news 
make  me  sick  f 
Win  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full. 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters  f 
She  either  gives  a  stomach  and  no  food ; 
Such  are  the  poor  in  health :  or  else  a  feast 
And  takes  away  tlie  stomach ;  such  are  the  rich 
That  have  abundance  and  enjoy  it  not 
I  should  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news ; 
And  now  my  sight  fails  and  my  brain  is  giddy. — 
Ome !  come  near  me :  now  I  am  much  ill.  ISwoone, 

P.  Humph,  Comfort,  your  majesty ! 

Cla.  O  my  royal  father ! 

West,  My  sovereign  lord,  cheer  up  yourself; 
look  up ! 

War.  Be  patient,  princes :  you  do  know  these  fits 
Are  with  his  highness  very  ordinary. 
Stand  from  him,  give  him  air;  he  '11  straight  be 
weU. 

CZff.  Ko,  no ;  he  cannot longhold  out  these  pangs. 
The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure  that  should  confine  it  in 
So  thin  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out 

P,  Humph.  The  people  fear  me ;  for  they  do 
observe 
Unfathered  heirs  and  loathly  birds  of  nature. 
The  seasons  change  their  manners ;  as  the  year 
Had  found  some  months  asleep,  and  leaped  them 
over. 

Go.  The  river  hath  thrice  flowed,  no  ebb  be- 
tween : 


And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  chronicles^ 
Say  it  did  so  a  little  time  before 
That  ourgreat  grandsire,  Edward,  sicked  and  died. 
War.  Speak  lower,  princes,  for  the  King  re* 

covers. 
P.  Humph.  This  apoplexy  will  certain  be  his 

end. 
K.  Hen.  I  pray  you  take  me  up,  and  bear  me 
hence 
Into  some  other  chamber :  softly,  pray. 

IThey  convey  the  Km  a  into  an  inner  part  of 
the  room,  and  place  him  on  a  bed. 
Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  friends : 
Unless  some  dull  and  favourable  hand 
Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit 
War,  Call  for  the  music  in  the  other  room. 
K,  Hen,  Set  me  the  crown  upon  my  pillow  here. 
Cla.  His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  changes  much. 
War.  Less  noise,  less  noise. 

Enter  Prince  Henrt. 

P.  Hen.  Who  saw  the  Duke  of  Clarence? 

Cla.  I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  heaviness. 

P.  Hen.  How  now :   rain  within  doors,  and 
none  abroad ! 
How  doth  the  King? 

P,  Humph.  Exceeding  ill. 

P.  Hen>  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet? 

Tell  it  him. 

P.  Humph.lie  altered  much  upon  the  hearing  it 

P.  Hen.  If  he  be  sick 
With  joy,  he  will  recover  without  physic. 

War.  Not  so  much  noise,  my  lords:— sweet 
prince,  speak  low ; 
The  King  your  father  is  disposed  to  sleep. 

Cla.  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 

War.   Will 't  please  your  grace  to  go  along 
with  us? 

P.  Hen.  No ;  I  will  sit  and  watch  here  by  the 
King.  ^Exeunt  aU  but  Prince  Henrt 
Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow, 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow? 
O  polished  perturbation,  golden  care. 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night ! — sleep4Rrith  it  now : 
Yet  not  so  sound  and  half  so  deeply  sweet 
As  he  whose  brow,  with  homely  biggin  bound, 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night     O  majesty, 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day. 
That  scalds  with  safety.     By  his  gates  of  breath 
There  lies  a  downy  feather  which  stirs  not : 
Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  down 
Perforce  must  move*— -My  gracious  lord,  my 

father!— 
This  sleep  is  sound  indeed :  this  is  a  sleep 
That  from  this  golden  rigol  hath  divorced 
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So  many  English  kingB.^-Thy  due  from  me 
Is  tears  and  heavy  sorrows  of  the  blood; 
•Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness, 
Shall,  O  dear  father,  pay  thee  plenteously : 
My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown ; 
Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood, 
Derives  itself  to  me. — Lo,  here  it  sits, 

IPuttiag  iionhu  Head. 
Which  heaven  shall  guard :  and  put  the  world's 

whole  strength 
Into  one  giant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 
This  lineal  honour  from  me.— This  from  thee 
WOl  I  to  mine  leave,  as  'tis  left  to  me.     [EmL 
K.  Hen.  Warwick:  Gloster:  Qarenoel 

Re-enter  Warwick  and  the  rest. 

Cla.  Doth  die  King  call? 
.    War^  What  would  your  majesty?  how  fares 
your  grace? 
K,  Hen.  Why  did  you  leave  me  here  alone, 

my  lords? 
Ga,  We  lefl  the  prince  my  brother  here,  my 
liege, 
Who  undertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 
K.  Hen.  The  Prince  of  Walet  I    Where  is  he  ? 
let  me  see  him : 
He  is  not  here. 

War,  This  door  is  open ;  he  is  gone  this  way. 
P.  Humph.  He  came  not  through  the  chamber 

where  we  stayed. 
K.  Hen.  Where  is  the  crown?  who  took  it 

from  my  pillow? 
War*  When  we  withdrew,  my  liege,  we  left  it 

here. 
K.  Hen.  The  prince  hath  ta'en  it  hence :  go^ 
seek  him  out 
Is  he  so  hasty  that  he  doth  suppose 
My  sleep  my  death  ?— 

Find  him»  my  lord  of  Warwick ;  chide  him  hither. 

[ExU  Warwick. 
This  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  disease. 
And  helps  to  end  me. — See,  sons,  what  things 

yon  are  I 
How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt, 
When  gold  kecomes  her  object! 
For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  theur  sleep  with  thoughts,  their  brains 

with  care. 
Their  bones  with  industry : 
For  this  ihey  have  engrossed  and  pQed  up 
The  cankered  heaps  of  strange-achiev6d  gold : 
For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts  and  martial  exercises : 
When,  like  die  bee,  tolling  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets, 

Our  thighs  packed  with  wax,  our  mouths  with 
honey, 


We  bring  it  to  the  hive;  and,  like  the  bees, 
Are  murdered  for  our  pains.    Thb  bitter  taile 
Yield  Ids  engrossments  to  the  ending  father.^ 

Re-enter  Warwick. 

Now,  where  is  he  that  wiU  not  stay  so  long 
Till  his  friend  sickness  hath  detennined  me? 
War.  Mj  lord,  I  found  the  prince  m  the  next 

room. 
Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks; 
With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sorrow. 
That  tyranny  which  never  quaffed  but  blood 
Would,  by  beholdmg  him,  have  washed  his  knife 
With  gentle  eyedrops.  He  is  coming  hither. 
K.  Hen.  But  wherefore  did  he  take  away  the 

crown? 

Re-enter  Privcb  Hbiirt. 
Lo  where  he  comes. — Comehither  to  me,H8rry.^ 
Depart  the  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone. 

lExeunt  Clarbncb,  Prince  Humphskt, 
Lords,  Sec. 
P. Hen.  I  never  thought  tohearyou  speak  Bgaio* 
K.  Hen.  Thy  wish  waa  father,  Harry,  to  tlist 

thought : 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee ;  I  weary  thee. 
Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  my  empty  chair. 
That  thou  wiltneeds  invest  thee  with  minehonoan 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?    O  foolish  youth  1 
Thou  seek'st  the  greatnesa  that  will  overwhelm 

thee. 
Stay  but  a  litde ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  widi  so  weak  a  wind. 
That  it  will  quickly  drop :  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stolen  that  which,  afrer  some  fewhouiSi 
Were  thine  without  offence :  and  at  my  death 
Thou  hast  sealed  up  my  expectation : 
Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lov'dst  me  not, 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assiured  of  it. 
Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughti, 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life. 
What  I  canst  thou  not  forbear  me  half  an  hour! 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself; 
And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear 
That  thou  art  crown^  not  that  I  am  dead. 
Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse 
Be  drops  of  bahn  to  sanctify  thy  head : 
Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust ; 
Give  that  which  gave  thee  life  unto  the  worms. 
Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees; 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form. 
Harry  the  fifth  is  crowned : — ^up,  vanity : 
Down,  royal  state!    All  you  sage  counsellor^ 

hence : 
And  to  the  Englbb  court  assemble  now, 
From  every  rsgioB,  apes  of  idleness  1 
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IV. 


Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your  acum : 
Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  Bwea.r,  drink,  dance, 
Revel  the  night,  rob,  murder,  and  commit 
The  oldest  tins  the  newest  kmd  of  ways  ? 
Be  happy ;  he  will  trouble  you  no  more : 
England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  guilt ; 
England  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  might : 
For  the  fifth  Harry  from  curbed  license  plucks 
The  mnsxie  of  raetraint,  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent 
0  my  poor  kingdom,  Hck  with  civil  blows, 
When  that  my  care  could    not  withhold  ihy 

riots, 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care  ? 

0  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants ! 

P.  Hen.  O  pardon  me,  my  liege  1  but  for  my 
tears,  [KneeHnff. 

The  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech, 

1  had  forestalled  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke. 
Ere  you  with  grief  had    spoke,    and    I    had 

heard 
The  course  of  it  so  far.    There  is  your  crown : 
And  He  that  wearft  the  crowa  immortally 
Long  guard  it  yours !     If  I  affect  it  more 
Than  as  your  honour  and  as  your  renown. 
Let  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise 
(Which  my  most  true  and  inward-duteous  spirit 
Teacheth) ;  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending  I 
Heaven  witness  with  me,  when  I  here  came  in 
And  found  no  course  of  breath  within  your 

majesty. 
How  cold  it  struck  my  heart  I     If  I  do  feign, 

0  let  me  in  my  present  wildness  die. 

And  never  live  to  show  the  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  pnrpos^d^ 
Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead 
(And  dead  almost,  my  liege,  to  think  you  were), 

1  spake  unto  the  crown  as  having  sense, 

And  thus  upbraided  it :  **  The  care  on  thee  de- 
pending 

Hath  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father : 

Therefore  thou,  best  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold. 

Other  less  fine  in  carat  is  more  precious. 

Preserving  life  in  med'cine  potable ; 

But  thou,  most  fine,  most  honoured,  most  re- 
nowned, 

Hast  eat  thy  bearer  up."  Thus,  my  most  royal 
liege. 

Accusing  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head. 

To  try  with  it  as  with  an  enemy 

That  had  before  my  flace  murdered  my  father  r— 

The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor. 

But  if  it  did  infect  my  blood  wilh  joy. 

Or  swell  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride  r 

If  any  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 

Did  with  the  least  affection  of  a  welcome 


Give  entertainment  to  the  might  of  it. 
Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head. 
And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vassal  is 
That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it  I 

K,  Hen,  O  my  sou ! 
Heaveft  put  it  in  tit y  rniqd  to  take  it  hence, 
That  thou  mightst  win  the  more  thy  father's 

love, 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it 
Come  hither,  Harry ;  sit  thou  by  my  bed ; 
And  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel 
That  ever  I  shall  breathe.    Heaven  knows,  my 

son. 
By  what  by-paths  and  indirect  crooked  ways 
I  met  this  crown  j  and  I  myself  know  well 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upon  my  head. 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet. 
Better  opinion,  better  confirmation  : 
For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goes 
With  me  into  the  earth.     It  seemed  in  me 
But  as  an  hoAour  snatched  with  boisterouB  hand^ 
And  I  had  many  living  to  upbraid 
My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances ; 
Which  dully  grew  to  quarrel  and  to  bloodshed, 
Wounduig  supposed  peace.     All  these  bold  fears 
Thou  seest  with  peril  I  have  answered, 
For  an  my  reign  hath  been  but  aa  a  scene 
Acting  that  argument :  and  now  my  death 
Changes  the  mode ;  for  what  in  me  was  pur- 
chased. 
Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort : 
So  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively. 
Tet,  though  thou  stand'st  more  sure  than  I  could 

do. 
Thou  art  not  Ann  enough ;  since  griefs  are  green. 
And  all  my  jfViends  (which  thou  must  make  thy 

friends) 
Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en* 

out; 
By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanced, 
And  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 
To  be  again  displaced :  which  to  avoid, 
I  cut  them  off;  and  had  a  purpose  now 
To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land, 
Lest  rest  and  lying  still  might  make  them  look 
Too  near  unto  my  state.    Therefore,  my  Harry, 
Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 
With  foreign  quarrels ;  that  action,  hence  borne 

out. 
May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days.— 
More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 
How  I  came  by  the  crown,  O  God  forgive  1 
And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live. 

P.  Hen.  My  gracious  liege. 
You  won  it,  woro  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me : 
Then  plain  and  right  must  my  possession  be ; 
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Which  J,  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 

JEnter  Princs  John  of  Lancaster,  WabwicK| 
Lords,  and  othert. 

K»  JETen.  Look,  look  1  here  comes  my  John  of 

Lancaster. 
P.  John.  Health,  peace,  and  happiness  to  my 

royal  father  ( 
JST.  Hen,  Thou  hring'st  me    happiness    and 
peace,  son  John  ; 
But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 
From  this  hare  withered  trunk :  upon  thy  sight 


My  worldly  business  makes  a  period.— 
Where  is  my  lord  of  Warwick  t 

P.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick  1 

JT.  Hen.  Dodb  Miy  name  particular  belong 
unto  the  lodging  w>ere  I  first  did  swoon? 

War.  T  is  called  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 

JET.  Hen.  Laud  be  to  God  I — even  there  my  life 
must  end. 
I ;  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  years 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem ; 
Which  rainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land : 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber;  there  I  'U  lie : 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.       IJExeunL 


ACT  V. 


ScEHB  L-^Gloucestersbire.  AHatt%nSuALhow*B  I 
House. 

Enter  Shallow,  Falstafp,  Bardolpb,  and  Page. 

ShaL  By  cock  and  pye,  sir,  you  shall  not  away 
to-night.— What,  Davy;  I  say  I 

Pb^  Tou  must  excuse  me,  Master  Robert 
Shallow. 

ShaL  I  will  not  excuse  you ;  you  shall  not  be 
excused :  excuses  shall  not  be  admitted ;  there 
is  no  excuse  shall  serve;  you  shall  not  be  ex- 
cund. — Why,  Davy ! 

JBnter  Davt. 

Daoy.  Here,  sir. 

Shal.  Davy,  Davy,  Davy  :  let  me  see,  Davy ; 
let  me  see : — ^yea,  marry,  William  cook,  bid  him 
come  hither. — Sir  John,  you  shall  not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Marry,  sir,  thus ;  those  precepts  cannot 
be  served :  and  again,  sir,  shall  we  sow  the  head-> 
land  with  wheat? 

JShal.  Wiih  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  WiU 
liam  cook : — are  there  no  young  .pigeons  ? 

Davy.  Yes,  sir.  Here  is  now  the  smith's  note 
for  shoeing  and  plough-irons. 

ShaL  Let  it  be  cast  and  paid. — Sir  John,  you 
shall  not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Now,  sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket  must 
needs  be  had :  and,  sir,  do  you  mean  to  stop  any 
of  William's  wages,  about  the  sack  he  lost  the 
other  day  at  Hinckley  fair  ? 


Shal.  He  shall  answer  it. — Some  pigeons,  Davy, 
a  couple  of  short-legged  hens,  a  joint  of  mutton, 
and  any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William 
cook. 

Davy.  Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  night,  lir? 

Shal.  Yes,  Davy.  I  willusehim  well:  a  friend 
i'  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse.  Use 
his  men  well,  Davy ;  for  they  are  arrant  knaves, 
and  will  backbite. 

Davy.  No  worse  than  they  are  backbitten, 
sir ;  for  they  have  marvellous  foul  linen. 

ShaL  Well  conceited  Davy.  About  thy  busi- 
ness, Davy. 

Davy.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance  Wil- 
liam Visor  of  Wincot  against  Clement  Perkes  of 
the  hm. 

Shal.  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy, 
against  that  Visor :  that  Visor  is  an  arrant  knave, 
on  my  knowledge. 

Davy.  I  grant  your  worship  that  he  is  a  knave, 
sir :  but  yet  God  forbid,  sir,  but  a  knave  should 
have  some  countenance  at  his  friend's  request  An 
honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself,* wh^n 
a  knave  is  not.  I  have  served  your  worship 
truly,  sir,  these  eight  years;  and  if  I  cannot  once 
or  twice  in  a  quarter  bear  out  a  knave  against  an 
honest  man,  I  have  but  a  very  little  credit  with 
your  worship.  The  knave  is  mine  honest  friend, 
sir :  therefore,  I  beseech  your  worship,  let  hiro 
be  countenanced. 

ShaL  Go  to :  I  say  he  shall  have  no  wrong. 
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Look  about,  Davy.  [Exit  Datt.]— Where  are 
you.  Sir  John  7  Come,  off  with  your  boots. — 
Give  me  your  hand.  Master  Bardolph. 

BareL  1  am  glad  to  see  your  worship. 

ShoL  1  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind 
Master  Bardolph : — and  welcome,  my  tall  fellow 
[To  MtfPage]. — Come,  Sir  John.  lExU  Shallow. 

Fa/.  Ill  follow  you,  good  Master  Robert 
ShaUow. — ^Bardolph,  look  to  our  horses.  {^Exeunt 
BAaooLPH  and  Page.] — If  I  were  sawed  into 
quantities,  I  should  make  four  dozen  of  such 
bearded  hermit's-staves  as  Master  Shallow.  It  is  a 
wonderful  thing  to  see  the  semblable  coherence 
of  his  men's  spirits  and  his.  They,  by  observing 
him,  do  bear  themselves  like  foolish  justices :  he, 
hy  conversing  with  them,  is  turned  into  a  justice- 
like serving-man :  their  spirits  are  so  married  in 
conjunction  with  the  participation  of  society, 
that  they  flock  together  in  consent,  like  so  many 
wild-geese.  If  I  had  a  suit  to  Master  Shallow, 
I  would  humour  his  men  with  the  imputation  of 
being  near  their  master :  if  to  his  men,  I  would 
curry  with  Master  Shallow  that  no  man  could 
bflter  command  his  servants.  It  is  certain  that 
either  wise  bearing  or  ignorant  carriage  is  caught, 
as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another :  therefore 
let  men  take  heed  of  their  company.  I  will 
devise  matter  enough  out  of  this  Shallow  to  keep 
Prince  Harry  in  continual  laughter  the  wearing- 
out  of  six  fashions  (which  is  four  terms,  or  two 
actions) ;  and  he  shall  laugh  without  uUervaUums. 
O,  it  is  much  that  a  lie  with  a  slight  oath,  and  a 
jest  with  a  sad  brow,  will  do  with  a  fellow  that 
never  had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders!  O,  you 
shall  see  him  laugh  till  his  face  be  like  a  wet  cloak 
iU  laid  up. 

ShaL  IwUhm.']  Sir  John  I 

FaL  1  come,  Master  Shallow :  I  come.  Master 
ShaUow.  lExit  Falstapp. 


ScEME  II. — ^Westminster.  A  Room  m  the  Paiace, 

Enter  Waewick  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

War.    How  now,  my  Lord  Chief  Justice: 

whither  away? 
Ch.  Juet.  How  doth  the  King? 
War.  Exceeding  well:  his  cares  are  now  all 

ended. 
Ch,  Jutt,  I  hope  not  dead. 
War,  He 's  walked  the  way  of  nature ; 

And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more. 

Ck,  Juet,  I  would  his  Majesty  had  called  me 
with  him : 
The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 


War,  Indeed  I  think  the  young  King  loves 

you  not 
Ch,  Just.  I  know  he  doth  not,  and  do  arm 
myself 
To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time; 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  upon  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  phantasy. 

Enter  Prince  John,  Prince  Humphrey, 
Clarence,  Westmorland,  and  others. 

War.  Here  come  the  heavy  issue  of  dead  Harry : 

0  that  the  living  Harry  had  the  temper 
Of  him  the  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen : 
How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places, 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort  I 

Ch.  Just,  Alas  1  I  fear  all  will  be  overturned. 

P.  John,  Good  morrow,  cousin  Warwick. 

P.  Humph,  )  ^    J 

^,         ^      >  Good  morrow,  cousin. 

P,  John,  We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot 

to  speak. 
War.  We  do  remember ;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 
P,  John,  Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath 

made  us  heavy  I 
Ch,  Just.  Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier! 
P,  Humph.  O,  good  my  lord,  you  have  lost  a 
friend  indeed ; 
And  I  dare  swear  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  seeming  sorrow :  it  is  sure  your  own. 
P,  John*  Though  no  man  be  assured  what 
grace  to  find, 
Tou  stand  in  coldest  expectation. 

1  am  the  sorrier :  'would  't  were  otherwise. 

Cla,  Well,  you  must  now  speak  Sir  John 
Falstafffair; 
Which  swims  against  your  stream  of  quality. 

Ch,  Just,  Sweet  princes,  what  I  did  I  cUd  in 
honour. 
Led  hy  the  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul : 
And  never  shall  you  see  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  forestalled  remission. 
If  truth  and  upright  innocency  fail  me, 
111  to  the  King  my  master  that  is  dead. 
And  tell  him  who  hath  sent  me  after  him. 

War,  Here  comes  the  prince. 

Enter  Kino  Henry  V. 

Ch.  Just,  Good  morrow ;  and  heaven  save  your 
majesty  I 

King.  This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty. 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think. — 
Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear : 
This  is  the  English,  not  the  Turkish  court; 
Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds. 
But  Harry,  Harry.     Yet  he  sad,  good  brothers; 
For,  to  speak  truth,  it  very  well  becomes  you : 
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Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears. 

That  I  will  deeply  put  the  fashion  on, 

And  wear  it  in  my  heart.    Why,  then,  he  sad : 

But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers, 

Than  a  joint  burden  lud  upon  us  all. 

For  me,  by  Heaven,  I  bid  you  be  assured 

I  *11  be  your  fadier  and  your  brother  too: 

Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  I  '11  bear  your  cares. 

Yet  weep  that  Harry's  dead ;  and  so  will  I : 

But  Harry  lives  that  shall  convert  those  tears, 

By  number,  into  hours  of  happiness. 

P,  John^  ^e.  We  hope  no  other  from  your 
majesty. 

King,  You  all  look  strangely  on  me ; — and  you 
most :  [To  the  Chief  Justice. 

Ton  are,  I  think,  assured  I  love  you  not 

Ch,  JuMt.  I  am  assured,  if  I  be  measured  rightly. 
Your  majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

King,  No  I 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignities  you  laid  upon  met 
MHiat  1  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison, 
The  immediate  heir  of  England !   Was  this  easy? 
May  this  be  washed  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  ? 

Ch,  Just,  1  then  did  use  the  person  of  your 
father; 
The  image  of  his  power  then  lay  in  me : 
And  in  the  administration  of  his  law. 
Whiles  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth, 
Your  highness  pleasM  to  forget  my  place. 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice. 
The  image  of  the  King,  whom  I  presented, 
And  struck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment : 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority, 
And  did  commit  you.    If  the  deed  were  ill. 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland. 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench, 
To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person : 
Nay,  more ;  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image. 
And  mock  your  workings  in  a  second  body. 
Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case 

•    yours; 
Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son : 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  profaned. 
See  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted. 
Behold  yomrself  so  by  a  son  disdained; 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part. 
And,  in  your  power,  soft  silencing  your  son. 
After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me : 
And,  as  yon  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state, 
What  I  have  done  that  misbecame  my  place. 
My  person,  or  my  liege's  sovereignty. 

Kmg,  You  are  right,  justice,  and  you  weigh 
this  well : 


Ilierefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  tbe  sword: 
And  I  do  wish  your  honours  may  increase, 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 
So  shall  I  live  to  speak  my  fa&er's  wofds : 
**  Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  so  bold 
That  dftfes  do  justice  on  my  proper  son : 
And  not  less  happy,  having  such  a  son 
That  would  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 
Into  the  hands  of  justice."^  You  did  commit  me: 
For  which  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
The  unstained  sword  that  you  have  used  to  bear; 
With  this  remembrance,  that  you  use  the  same 
With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit, 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.   lliere  is  my  hand ; 
You  shall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth : 
My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  esr, 
And  I  win  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  your  well-practieed,  wise  directions.— 
And,  princes  all,  believe  me  I  beseech  you, 
My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave. 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections : 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive. 
To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world,  • 

To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  rase  out 
Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 
After  my  seeming.    The  tide  of  blood  in  me 
Hath  proudly  flowed  in  vanity  till  now : 
Now  doth  it  turn  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea, 
Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods, 
And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty. 
Now  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament, 
And  let  us  choose  such  limba  of  noble  counsel 
lliat  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 
In  equal  rank  with  the  best-governed  nation; 
That  war  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 
As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us : — 
In  which  you,  father,  shall  have  foremost  hand. 
[7(0  the  Lord  Chief  Jvsticb. 
Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite. 
As  I  before  remembered,  all  our  state : 
And  (God  consigning  to  my  good  intents) 
No  prince  nor  peer  shall  have  just  cause  to  say, 
Heaven  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day. 

[Exeunt, 


Scene  III.— Gloucestershire.      The  Garden  of 
Shallow's  Home. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Silence,  Barpolph, 
the  Page,  and  Davt. 
Shal.  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard :  where 
in  an  arbour  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of 
my  own  grafting,  with  a  dish  of  carraways  and  so 
forth : — come,  cousin  Silence :— and  then  to  bed. 
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Fai,  'Fore  God,  you  hare  here  a  goodly  dwell- 
ing and  a  rich. 

ShtJ,  Barren,  harren,  barren;  beggars  all, 
beggars  all.  Sir  John :  marry,  gpod  air. — Spread, 
Davy ;  spread,  Davy ;  well  said,  Davy. 

Fal.  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses ;  he 
is  your  serving  man  and  your  husbandman. 

Shal  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good 
variety  Sir  John. — By  the  mass,  I  have  drunk 
too  much  sack  at  supper.^ — A  good  varlet  Now 
sit  down,  now  sit  down. — Come,  cousin. 

Sil,  Ah,  sirrah  I  quoth  a' — we  shaU 

Sings, 
Do  nothing  but  eat  and  make  good  cheer. 
And  praise  heaven  for  the  merry  year ; 
When  flesh  is  cheap  and  females  dear, 
And  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  there, 

So  merrily ; 
And  ever  among  so  merrily. 

FaL  There's  a  merry  heart! — Good  Master 
Silence^  I  '11  give  you  a  health  for  that  anon. 

Shal.  Give  Master  Bardolph  some  wine,  Davy. 

Davy.  Sweet  sir,  sit :  \Meatmg  Bardolph  and 
the  Page  tU  another  tahleJ]  I  '11  be  with  you 
anon :  most  sweet  sir,  sit — Master  page,  good 
master  page,  sit:  proface!  What  you  want  in 
meat,  we  '11  have  in  drink.  But  you  must  bear : 
the  heart 's  all.  [Exit. 

Shal.  Be  merry,  Master  Bardolph: — and  my 
little  soldier  there,  be  merry. 

Silence  sings. 
Be  merry,  be  merry ;  my  wife 's  as  all ; 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall : 
'Tis  merry  in  hall  when  beards  wag  all ; 

And  welcome  meny  Shrove-tide. 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  &c. 

Fal.  I  did  not  think  Master  Silence  had  been 
a  man  of  this  mettle. 

SU.  Who,  I  ?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and 
once  ere  now. 

Re-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  There  is  a  dish  of  leather-coats  for  you. 
\Setting  them  before  Bardolph. 
Skid.  Davy: 

Davy.  Your  worship  ? — I  'II  be  with  you  straight. 
(  To  BAR0OLrH.)^A  cup  of  wine,  sir  I 

Silence  sings. 
A  cup  of  wine  that's  brisk  and  ^ne, 
And  drink  imto  the  leman  mine  ; 
And  a  meiry  heart  lives  long-a. 

Fal.  Well  said.  Master  Silence. 
SiL  An  we  shall  be  merry,  now  comes  in  the 
sweet  of  the  night. 


Fed,  Health  and  longlife  toyou,  Master  Silence. 
Silence  sings. 
Fill  the  cup,  and  let  it  come : 
I  '11  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom. 

ShaL  Honest  Bardolph,  welcome.  If  thou 
wantest  anything,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew  thy 
heart— Welcome,^my  little  tiny  thief  ( 7V>  the  Page)  : 
andwrelcome  indeed,  too. — I  'U  drink  to  Master 
Bardolph,  and  to  all  the  cavaleroes  about  London. 

Davy.  I  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die. 

Bard.  An  I  might  see  you  there,  Davy, — 

ShaL  By  the  mass,  you  '11  crack  a  quart  together. 
Ha !  will  you  not,  Master  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  sir,  in  a  pottle-pot 

ShaL  I  thank  thee.  The  knave  will  stick  by 
thee,  I  can  assure  thee  that :  he  will  not  out :  he 
is  true  bred. 

Bard.  And  1  '11  stick  by  him,  sir. 

Shal.  Why,  there  spoke  a  king.  Lack  nothing : 
be  merry.  [Knocking  A«ar<f.  ]-^Look  who 's  at 
door  there.     Ho !  who  knocks  ?        [Exit  Davy. 

Fed.  Why,  now  you  have  done  me  right. 

[To  Silence,  who  drinks  a  bumper. 

Silence  sings. 
Do  me  right, 
And  dub  me  knight : 
Samingo. 
Is 't  not  so  ? 
FaL  'Tisso. 

Sil,  Is 't  so  ?  Why,  then  say  an  old  man  can 
do  somewhat. 

Re-enter  Davy. 

Davy.  An  it  please  your  worship,  there 's  one 
Pistol  come  from  the  court  with  news. 
Fal.  From  the  court !  let  him  come  in, — 

Enter  Pistol. 
How  now,  Pistol  ? 

Pist.  God  save  you,  Sir  John ! 

FaL  What  wind  blew  you  hither,  Fistol? 

Pist.  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to 
good. — Sweet  knight,  thou  art  now  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  the  realm. 

Sil,  By'r  lady  I  think  a'  be,  but  goodman 
PufTofBarson. 

Pist.  Puff? 
Puff  in  thy  teeth,  most  recreant  coward  base  !— 
Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Pistol  and  thy  friend. 
And  helter-skelter  have  I  rode  to  thee ; 
And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joys, 
And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 

Fal,  I  pr'y  thee  now,  deliver  them  like  a  man 
of  this  world. 

Pist,  A  foutra  for  the  world  and  worldlings 
bftse !  I  speak  of  Africa  and  golden  joys. 
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,  Fal,  O  base  Assyrian  knight,  what  is  thy 
news  ?  Let  King  Cophetua  know  the  truth 
thereof. 

Silence  sings. 

And  Robin  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John. 
Pist.  Shall  dunghill  curs  confront  the  Heli- 
cons; 
And  shall  good  news  be  baffled  ? 
Then,  Pistol,  lay  thy  head  in  furies'  lap.     # 

Sh€U»  Honest  gentleman,   I  know  not  your 
breeding. 

Pist,  Why  then  lament  therefore. 
Shal,  Give  me  pardon,  sir.  If,  sir,  you  come 
with  news  from  the  court,  I  take  it  there  is  but 
two  ways:  either  to  utter  them,  or  to  conceal 
them.  I  am,  sir,  under  the  King,  in  some 
authority. 

Pist  Under  which  king,  Bezonian  ?  speak  or 
ShaL  Under  King  Harry.  [die. 

Pist  Harry  the  fourth,  or  fifth  t 

ShaL  Harry  the  fourth. 
Pist.  A  foutra  for  thine  office  I — 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  King : 
Harry  the  fifth 's  the  man.     I  speak  the  truth  : 
When  Pistol  lies,  do  this,  and  fig  me  like 
The  bragging  Spaniard. 
Fal  What  1  is  the  old  King  dead  ?  [just 

Pistf  As  nail  in  door :  the  things  I  speak  are 
Fal,  Away,   Bardolph ;    saddle  my  horse.-^ 
Master  Robert  Shallow,  choose  what  office  thou 
wilt  in   the  land :    't  is  thine.  —  Pistol,   I  will 
double-charge  thee  with  dignities. 

Bard,  O  joyful  day  I     I  would  not  take  a 
knighthood  for  my  fortune. 

Pist  What,  I  do  bring  good  news? 
Fal,  Carry  Master  Silence  to  bed. — Master 
Shallow,  my  lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt : 
I  am  fortune's  steward.  Get  on  thy  boots: 
we  '11  ride  all  night. — O  sweet  Pistol ! — Away, 
Bardolph.  [Exit  Bardolph.] — Come,  Pistol, 
utter  more  to  me ;  and  withal  devise  something 
to  do  thyself  good.— Boot,  boot,  Master  Shallow ; 
I  know  the  young  King  is  sick  for  me.  Let 
us  take  any  man's  horses ;  the  laws  of  England 
are  at  my  commandment  Happy  are  they  which 
have  been  my  friends,  and  woe  to  my  Lord  Chief  ' 
Justice. 

Pist,  Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  his  lungs  also  t 
"  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led  ?  "  say  they : 
Why,  here  it  is.    Welcome  these  pleasant  days  ! 

IJEzeunt. 

Scene  IV. — London.    A  Street 

Enter  Beadles,  dragging  in  Hostess  Quickly 
and  Doll  Tearsheet. 

Host,  No  thoQ  arrant  knave ;  I  would  I  might 


die,  that  I  might  have  thee  hanged ;  thon  hast 
drawn  my  shoulder  out  of  joint. 

1st  Bead,  The  constables  have  delivered  her 
over  to  me ;  and  she  shall  have  whipping-cheer 
enough,  I  warrant  her.  There  hath  been  a  man 
or  two  lately  killed  about  her. 

Doll,  Nuthook,  nuthook,  you  lie.  Come  on. 
I  '11  tell  thee  what,  thou  damned  tripe-visaged 
rascal :  an  the  child  I  now  go  with  do  miscany, 
thou  hadst  better  thou  hadst  struck  thy  mother, 
thou  paper-faced  villain. 

Host,  O  the  lord  that  Sir  John  were  come! 
he  would  make  this  a  bloody  day  for  somebody. 
But  I  pray  God  the  fruit  of  her  womb  miscarry ! 
1st  Bead,  If  it  do,  you  shall  have  a  dozen  of 
cushions  again  :  you  have  hut  eleven  now.  Come, 
I  charge  you  both  go  with  me ;  for  the  man  is 
dead  that  you  and  Pistol  heat  among  you. 

DoU.  I  '11  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin  man  in  a 
censer :  I  will  have  you  as  soundly  swinged  for 
this,  you  blue-bottle  rogue,  you  filthy  famished 
correction er  I — If  you  he  not  swinged,  I  '11  for- 
swear half-kirtles. 

1«^  Bead,  Come,  come,  you  she  knight-errant ; 
come. 

Host  O  that  right  should  thus  o'ercome  might: 
Well,  of  sufferance  comes  ease. 

DoU,  Come,  you  rogue,  come ;  hring  me  to  a 
justice. 

Host  Ay,  come,  you  starved  bloodhound. 
Doll,  Goodman  death,  goodman  bones ! 
Host,  Thou  atomy,  thou  ! 
Doll,  Come,  you  thin  thing :  come,  you  rascal: 
1st  Bead,  Very  well.  lExeunt, 


Scene  V. — A  public  Place  near  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Enter  two  Grooms,  strewing  rushes, 

1st  Oroom,  More  rushes,  more  rushes. 
2nd  Groom,,  The  trumpets  have  sounded  twice. 
Xst  Groom,  It  will  be  two  o'clock  ere  they  come 
from  the  coronation.    Despatch,  despatch. 

[^Exmmt  Grooms. 

Enter  Falstaff,  Shallow,  Pistol,  Bardolph, 
and  the  Page. 

Fal,  Stand  here  by  me.  Master  Robert  Shallow; 
I  will  make  the  King  do  you  grace.  I  will  leer 
upon  him  as  he  comes  by ;  and  do  but  mark  the 
countenance  that  he  will  give  me. 

Pist,  God  bless  thy  lungs,  good  knight. 

FaL  Come  here,  Pistol ;  stand  behind  me. — 
0,  if  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries, 
I  would  have  bestowed  the  thousand  pound  1 
borrowed  of  you  [To  Shallow]. — But  'tis  no 
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matter :   this  poor  show  doth  better :  this  doth 
infer  the  seal  I  had  to  see  him. 

Shal.  It  doth  so. 

FaL  It  shows  my  earnestness  of  affection. 

Shal.  It  doth  so. 

Fal,  My  devotion. 

ShaL  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth. 

Fal.  As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night;  and 
not  to  deliberate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have 
patience  to  shift  me. 

SkaL  It  is  moat  certain. 

.Fb/.  But  to  stand  stained  with  trave]  and  sweat- 
ing with  desire  to  see  him :  thinking  of  nothing 
else,  putting  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion ;  as  if  there 
were  nothing  else  to  be  done  but  to  see  him. 

Pitt.  'T  is  semper  idem^  for  absque  hoe  nihil  est : 
*t  is  all  in  every  part. 

Shdil.  Tis  80,  indeed. 

Pist.  My  knight,  I  will  inflame  thy  noble  liver, 
And  make  thee  rage  : 

Thy  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts. 
Is  in  base  durance  and  contagious  prison  : 
Hauled  thither 

By  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand :—  [snake ; 
Rouse  up  revenge  from  ebon  den,  with  fell  Aleeto's 
For  Doll  is  in  :  Pistol  speaks  nought  but  truth. 

JFaL  I  will  deliver  her. 

^Shouts  withifif  and  the  trumpets  sound, 

JNet.    There  roared  the  sea,   and    trumpet- 
clangour  sounds. 

&Uer  the  Kino  and  his  Train,  the  Chief  Justice 
among  them. 

JPal,  God  save  thy  grace.  King  Hal :  my  royal 
Hal! 

JPiei.  The  heavens  thee  guard  and  keep,  most 
royal  imp  of  fame  I 

Fal.  God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy  ! 

Xing.  My  Lord  Chief  Justice,  speak  to  that 
vain  man. 

C%.  Just,  Have  you  your  wits :  know  you  what 
't  is  you  speak  ?  [my  heart  I 

JM.  My  King ;  my  Jove !     I  speak  to  thee, 

Xing,  1  know  thee  not,  old  man.    Fall  to  thy 
prayers : 
How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester ! 
I  have  long  dreamed  of  such  a  kind  of  man. 
So  surfeit-swelled,  so  old,  and  so  profane  : 
But  being  awake,  I  do  despise  my  dream. 
Make  less  thy  body  hence,  and  more  thy  grace  : 
I^eave  gormandising :  know  the  grave  doth  gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men : — 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-bom  jest ; 
Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was : 
For  heaven  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive. 
That  I  have  turned  away  my  former  self; 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 


When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been. 
Approach  me ;  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast, 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots : 
Till  then  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death 
(As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders), 
Not  to  come  near  our  person  by  ten  mile. 
For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you, 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil : 
And  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves. 
We  will,  according  to  your  strength  and  qualities. 
Give  you  advancement. — Be  it  your  charge,  my 

lord, 
To  see  performed  the  tenor  of  our  word.^ 
Set  on.  [JSxeunt  King  and  hie  Train. 

FaL  Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand 
pound. 

Shal.  Ay,  marry,  Sir  John :  which  I  beseech 
you  to  let  me  have  home  with  me. 

Fal,  That  can  hardly  be.  Master  Shallow.  Do 
not  you  grieve  at  this;  I  shall  be  sent  for  in 
private  to  him :  look  you,  he  must  seem  thus  to 
the  world.  Fear  not  your  advancement :  I  will 
be  the  man  yet  that  shall  make  you  great. 

Shal,  1  cannot  perceive  how ;  unless  you  give 
me  your  doublet,  and  stuff  me  out  with  straw. 
I  beseech  you,  good  Sir  John,  let  me  have  five 
hundred  of  my  thousand. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  will  be  as  good  as  my  word :  this 
that  you  heard  was  but  a  colour. 

Shal.  A  colour  I  fear  that  you  will  die  in,  Sir 
John. 

FaL  Fear  no  colours :  go  with  me  to  dinner. 
— Come,  lieutenant  Pistol :  come,  Bardolph. — 
I  shall  he  sent  for  soon  at  night. 

JRe-enter  Prince  John,  the  Chief  Justice, 
Officers,  &c. 

Ch.  Just.  Go,  carry  Sir  John  FalsUff  to  the  fleet : 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 

FaL  My  lord,  my  lord, —  [you  soon. 

Ch.  Just.  I  cannot  now  speak :  I  will  hear 
Take  them  away. 

Fist.  Si/ortuna  me  tormenia,  spero  me  contenta. 
IFxeunt  Falstafp,  with  Officers. 

P.John.  1  like  this  £ur  proceeding  of  the  King's. 
He  hath  intent  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for  : 
But  all  are  banished  till  their  conversations 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world. 

Ch,  Just.  And  so  they  are.  [my  lord. 

P.  John.  The  King  hath  called  his  parliament, 

C%,  Just,  He  hath.  [expire, 

P.  John,  I  will  lay  odds  that,  ere  this  year 
We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire 
As  far  as  France*     I  heard  a  bird  so  sing, 
Whose  music  to  my  thinking  pleased  the  King. 
Come,  will  you  hence  f  [Fxeunt, 
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First  my  fear;  then  my  courtesy;  last  my 
speech.  My  fear  is  your  displeasure ;  my  cour- 
tesy my  duty ;  and  my  speech  to  heg  your  par^ 
dons.  If  you  look  for  a  good  speech  now^  you 
undo  me :  for  what  I  have  to  say  is  of  mine  own 
making ;  and  what  indeed  I  should  say,  will,  I 
doubt,  prove  my  own  marring.  But  to  the  pur- 
pose, and  so  to  the  venture : — Be  it  known  to 
you  (as  it  is  very  well)  I  was  lately  here  in  the 
end  of  a  displeasing  play,  to  pray  your  patience 
for  it,  and  to  promise  you  a  better.  I  did  mean, 
indeed,  to  pay  you  with  this :  which  if,  like  an 
ill  venture,  it  come  unluckily  home,  I  break,  and 
you  my  gentle  creditors  lose.  Here  I  promised 
you  I  would  be,  and  here  I  commit  my  body  to 
your  mercies :  bate  me  some,  and  I  will  pay  you 
some;  and,  as  most  debtors  do,  promise  you 
infinitely. 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit 


me,  will  you  command  me  to  use  my  legs?  and 
yet  that  were  but  light  payment,  to  dance  out  of 
your  debt  But  a  good  conscience  will  make 
any  possible  satufaction,  and  so  willl.  All  the 
gentlewomen  here  have  forgiven  me :  if  the  gen- 
tlemen will  not,  then  the  gentlemen  do  not  agree 
with  the  gentlewomen,  which  was  never  seen 
before  in  such  an  assembly. 

One  word  more,  I  beseech  you : — If  you  be 
not  too  much  cloyed  with  fat  meat,  our  bumble 
author  will  continue  the  story,  with  Sir  John  in 
it,  and  make  you  merry  with  fair  Katharine  of 
France:  where,  for  anything  I  know,  Falstafi 
shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  already  he  be  killed 
with  your  hard  opinions:  for  Oldcastle  died  a 
martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  man. — My  tongue  is 
weary :  when  my  legs  are  too,  I  will  bid  you 
good  night ;  and  so  kneel  down  before  you :  but 
indeed,  to  pray  for  the  Queen. 
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KING    HENRY   THE   FIFTH. 


FBBSON8  RBPBBSEirrBD. 


XDfO  RBNBT  THB  FIFTH. 

DUKB  OF  GLOSTBR,      i 

DUKB  OF  BBDFOKD,     |  Brotlien  to  the  Eiaf. 

DCXB  OF  BXBTBB»  Undo  to  the  Kixo. 

DUKB  OF  YOBX,  Oooslii  to  the  Kmo. 

EARLS  OF  SALISBURY.  WBSTHORLAND,  and  WARWICK. 

ABCUBI8UOP  OF  CANTBBBUBY. 

BISHOP  OF  BLT. 

BARL  OF  CAMBBIDOB,      ) 

LORD  SCROOP,  I  OMttpiTstora  agBintt  the  Kno. 

Snt  THOMAS  ORBY,  ) 

BIB  THOXAB  BBPUfGHAX,\ 

GOWBB, 

FLUELLEN 

MAC910BBIB 

JAMY, 

BATES, 

COURT, 

WIIJilAMB, 

NYM, 

BABDOLPB, 

PI&TOL, 


J 


Ofloen  IB  ZxMo  HnrnT^  Army. 


Soldlenia  the  Hune. 


iFonnertj  Senrvite  to  Tkvnkrr,  now  Soldlen 
in  the  Mme. 


B07,  Senrut  to  then. 

A  Herald. 

Chonie. 

0HABLE8  THB  SIXTH,  Xnce  or  FnAiica. 

LEWIS,  the  Di«nphln. 

DUKB8  (.  F  BURGUNDY,  OBLBAMB,  and  BOUBBON. 

CONSTABLE  OF  FBANCB. 

BAMBURBS  and  GRANDPRB,  Fkeneh  Lotte 

GOVERNOR  OF  HIBFLEUB. 

XONTJOY,  a  French  Heimld. 

Axabamdon  to  the  Xikq  or  Buolamb. 


ISABEL,  Qtraav  or  F&ixca. 
XATUBBINB,  Daughter  of  Ca«.aLai  and  Uamml. 
ALICK,  a  Ladj  atteadlnf  on  the  PaiMoiM  KArasaiKn. 
QUICKLY,  PnTOL<e  Wtft; 


Lords,  Ladlei,  Ofloen,  French  and  EngUah  Soldiers,  KOMenffen, 


The  SciMB,  at  the  Vigfnnlng  of  the  Pl&y,  Ues  la  BMOLin  *  bat  aftenrards  whoUy  in  Ftuxoa. 


«,xc><iX^9l(!^XD^^='"'^ 


ENTER  CHORUS. 


Chor,  O  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention  : 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene ! 
Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 
Assume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and  at  his  heels, 
Leashed  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword, 

and  fire, 
Crouch  for  employment  But  pardon,  gentles  all, 
The  flat  unrais§d  spirit  that  hath  dared, 
Ou  this  unworthy  scaffold,  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object.    Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France :  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ? 
O  pardon  I  since  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest,  in  little  place,  a  million  : 
And  let  us,  ciphers  to  this  great  accompt. 


On  your  imaginary  forces  work. 
Suppose  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 
Are  now  confined  two  mighty  monarchies. 
Whose  high  uprear^d  and  abutting  fronts 
The  perilous  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 
Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts : 
Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man, 
And  make  imaginary  puissance. 
Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving  earth  : 
For  't  is  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our 

kings; 
Carry  them  here  and  there :  jumping  o'er  times ; 
Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glass.    For  the  which  supply, 
Admit  me  Chorus  to  this  history : 
Who,  prologue-like,  your  humble  patience  pmy, 
Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  play.  [^Extt, 
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Scene  I. — London.     An  Antechamber  in  the 
King's  Palace. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Bishop  of  Ely. 

Cant,  My  lord,  111  tell  you:— that  self  bill 
is  urged 


Which,  in  the  eleventh  year  o*  the  last  King'i 

reign, 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  against  us  passed, 
But  that  the  scambling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question. 
Ely.  But  how,   my  lord,   shall  we  nsiA  '^ 

nowf 
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CanL  It  must  be  thought  on.     If  it  pan 
agiunst  us 
We  lose  the  better  half  of  our  possession : 
For  all  the  temporal  lands  which  men  devout 
Bj  testament  have  given  to  the  church 
Would  they  strip  from  us :  being  valued  thus,— 
ks  much  as  would  maintain,  to  the  King's  honour, 
Foil  fifteen  earls  and  fifteen  hundred  knights. 
Six  thousand  and  two  hundred  good  esquires ; 
And,  to  relief  of  lasars  and  weak  age, 
Of  indigent  £dnt  souls  past  corporal  toil, 
A  hundred  almshouses  right  well  supplied : 
And  to  the  coffers  of  the  King  beside 
A  &ousand  pounds  by  the  year.    Thus  runs  the 
bilL 

Ely.  This  would  drink  deep. 

Omi.  *T  would  drink  the  cup  and  all. 

Ely.  But  what  prevention  f 

Cant.  The  King  is  full  of  grace  and  fair  regard. 

Ely.  Ann  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 

(Umi.  The  courses  of  his  youth  promised  it  not 
The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
Seemed  to  die  too :  yea,  at  that  very  moment 
Consideration  like  an  angel  came. 
And  whipped  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him ; 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise, 
To  envelop  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 
Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made  : 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood. 
With  such  a  heady  current,  scouring  faults : 
Nor  never  hydras-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once, 
Ai  in  this  King. 

Ely,  We  are  blessed  in  the  change. 

Cant.  Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
And,  all  admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
Tou  would  desire  the  King  were  made  a  prelate : 
Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  af^rs, 
You  woidd  MyM  Hath  been  all-in-all  his  study : 
List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music : 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy. 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose 
Familiar  as  his  garter :  that,  when  he  speaks. 
The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still. 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honeyed  sentences. 
So  that  the  art  and  practic  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric : 
Which  is  a  wonder  how  his  grace  should  glean  it. 
Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain ; 
His  companies  unlettered,  rude,  and  shallow ; 
Hu  hoars  filled  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports ; 
And  never  noted  in  him  any  study. 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 
From  open  haunts  and  populari^. 


Ely. The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle, 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best 
Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality  : 
And  so  the  prince  obscured  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness ;  which,  no  doubt. 
Grew  like  the  summer-grass,  fastest  by  night ; 
Unseen,  yet  crescive  in  his  faculty. 

Cant.  It  must  be  so  :  for  miracles  are  ceased; 
And  therefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means 
How  things  are  perfected. 

Ely.  But,  my  good  lord. 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 
Urged  by  the  commons?    Doth  his  majesty 
Incline  to  it,  or  no? 

Cant.  He  seems  indifferent : 

Or  rather  swaying  more  upon  our  part 
Than  cherishing  the  exhibiters  against  us : 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  mijesty, — 
Upon  our  spiritual  convocation. 
And  in  regard  of  causes  now  in  hand. 
Which  I  have  opened  to  his  grace  at  large. 
As  touching  France,— to  give  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  yet 
Did  to  his  predecessors  part  withal. 

Ely.  How  did  this  offer  seem  received,  my  lord  ? 

Cant.-  With  good  acceptance  of  his  majesty  : 
Save  that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
(As  I  perceived  his  grace  would  fain  have  done) 
The  severals  and  unhidden  passages 
Of  his  true  titles  to  some  certain  dukedoms ; 
And  generally,  to  the  crown  and  seat  of  France, 
Derived  from  Edward,  his  great-grandfather. 

Ely.  What  was  the  impediment  that  broke 
this  off? 

Cant.    The   French  ambassador,  upon   that 
instant, 
Craved  audience :  and  the  hour,  I  think,  is  come 
To  give  him  hearing.     Is  it  four  o'  clock? 

Ely.  It  is. 

Cant.  Then  go  we  in  to  know  his  embassy : 
Which  I  could,  with  a  ready  guess,  declare 
Before  the  Frenchman  speak  a  word  of  it 

Ely.  I  '11  wait  upon  you ;  and  I  long  to  hear  it. 

lExeunt. 

Scene  II. — TTie  same.     A  Room  of  state  in  the 
same. 

Enter  Kino  Hbnrt,  Gloster,  Bedford,  Exeter, 
Warwick,  Westmorland,  and  Attendants. 
K.  Hen.  Where  is  my  gracious  lord  of  Can* 

terbury  ? 
Exe.  Not  here  in  presence. 
K.  Hen.  Send  for  him,  good  uncle. 
West.  Shall  we  call  in  the  ambassador,  my  liegef 
K.  Hen.  Not  yet,  my  cousin :  we  would  be 
resolved, 
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Before  we  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  weight 
That  task  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and  France. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
Bishop  op  £ly. 

Cant,  God  and  his  angels  guard  your  sacred 

throne, 
And  make  you  long  hecome  it ! 

K.  Hen,  Sure  we  thank  you. 

My  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed : 
And  justly  and  religiously  unfold 
Why  the  law  Salique,  that  they  have  in  France, 
Or  should  or  should  not  bar  us  in  our  claim. 
And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  lord, 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your 

reading. 
Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul 
With  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth : 
For  God  doth  know  how  many,  now  in  health. 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to. 
Therefore  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  person. 
How  you  awake  the  sleeping  sword  of  war : 
We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed  : 
For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend 
Without  much  fall  of  blood ;  whose  guiltless  drops 
Are  every  one  a  woe,  a  sore  complaint, 
'Gainst  him  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the 

swords 
That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality. 
Under  this  conjuration  speak,  my  lord : 
And  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart, 
That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  conscience  washed 
As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism. 

Cant,  Then  hear  me,  gracious  sovereign ;  and 

you,  peers. 
That  owe  your  lives,  your  faith,  and  services. 
To  this  imperial  throne : — There  is  no  bar 
To  make  against  your  highness'  claim  to  France, 
But  this,  which  they  produce  from  Pharamond : 

"In  terram  Salicam  mulieret  ne  succedant;" 
"  No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  land :" 

Which  Salique  land  the  French  unjustly  gloze 
To  be  the  realm  of  France ;  and  Pharamond 
The  founder  of  this  law  and  female  bar. 
Yet  their  own  authors  faithfully  affirm 
That  the  land  Salique  lies  in  Germany, 
Between  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe : 
Where  Charles  the  Great,  having  subdued  the 

Saxons, 
There  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French ; 
Who,  holding  in  disdain  the  German  women, 
For  some  dishonest  manners  of  their  life. 
Established  there  this  law, — to  wit,  no  female 
Should  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land : 


Which  Salique,  as  I  said,  'twixt  Elbe  and  Sals, 
Is  at  this  day  in  Germany  called  Mei^n. 
Thus  doth  it  well  appear  the  Salique  law 
Was  not  devised  for  the  realm  of  France : 
Nor  did  the  French  possess  the  Salique  land 
Until  four  hundred  one-and-twenty  yean 
Af^r  defunction  of  King  Pharamond, 
Idly  supposed  the  founder  of  tliu  law ; 
Who  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption 
Four  hundred  twenty-six ;  and  Charles  the  Great 
Subdued  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat  the  French 
Beyond  the  river  Sala,  in  the  year 
Eight  hundred  five.     Besides,  their  writers  say, 
King  Pepin,  which  deposed  Childerick, 
Did,  as  heir-general,  being  descended 
Of  Blithild,  which  was  daughter  to  King  Clothair, 
Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France. 
Hugh  Capet  also  (that  usurped  the  crown 
Of  Charles  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  sole  heir  male 
Of  the  true  line  and  stock  of  Charles  the  Great), 
To  fine  his  title  with  some  show  of  truth 
(Though  in  pure  truth  it  was  corrupt  and  naught), 
Conveyed  himself  as  heir  to  the  Lady  Lingare, 
Daughter  to  Charlemagne,  who  was  the  son 
To  Lewis  the  Emperor ;  and  Lewis  the  son 
Of  Charles  the  Great     Also  King  Lewii  the 

tenth. 
Who  was  sole  heir  to  the  usurper  Capet, 
Could  not  keep  quiet  in  his  conscience, 
Wearing  the  crown  of  France,  till  satisfied 
That  fair  Queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother, 
Was  lineal  of  the  Lady  Ermengare, 
Daughter  to  Charles  the  foresaid  Duke  of  Lorraine : 
By  the  which  marriage,  the  line  of  Charles  the 

Great 
Was  re-united  to  the  crown  of  France. 
So  that,  as  clear  as  is  the  summer's  sun, 
King  Pepin's  title,  and  Hugh  Capet's  claim, 
King  Lewis  his  satisfaction,  all  appear 
To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female : 
So  do  the  Kings  of  France  unto  this  day ; 
Howbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  law 
To  bar  your  highness  claiming  from  the  female; 
And  rather  choose  to  hide  them  in  a  net, 
Than  an^ply  to  imbare  their  crooked  titles 
Usurped  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 
K.  Hen,  May  I  with  right  and  conscience  make 

this  claim  X 
Cant,  The  sin  upon  my  head,  dread  sovere^! 
For  in  the  book  of  Numbers  ia  it  writ, 
When  the  son  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
Descend  unto  the  daughter.     Gracious  lord. 
Stand  for  your  own ;  unwind  your  bloody  ^'' 
Look  back  upon  your  mighty  ancestors. 
Go,  my  dread  lord,  to  your  great  grandsire's  tomb, 
From  whom  you  claim :  invoke  his  warUke  spin^ 
And  your  great  uncle's,  Edward  the  Black  Pirinc*» 
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SCMtn  XL 


Who  on  the  French  ground  played  a  tragedy, 
Making  defeat  on  the  lull  power  of  France ; 
Whiles  his  most  noighty  father  on  a  hill 
Stood  smiling  to  hehold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nohUity. 
0  noble  English,  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France, 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by, 
All  out  of  work  and  cold  for  action ! 

Ely.  Awakeremembranceof  these  valiant  dead. 
And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats. 
You  are  their  heir,  you  sit  upon  theur  throne ; 
The  blood  and  courage  that  renowned  them 
Runs  in  your  veins :  and  my  thrice-puissant  liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-mom  of  his  youth, 
Ripe  for  exploits  and  mighty  enterprises. 
Exe,  Your  brother  kings  and  monarchs  of  the 
earth 
Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself, 
As  did  the  former  lions  of  your  blood. 
Wett,  They  know  your  grace  hath  cause,  and 
means,  and  might 
So  hath  your  highness :  never  King  of  England 
Had  nobles  richer  and  more  loyal  subjects ; 
Whose  hearts  have  left  their  bodies   here  in 

England, 
And  lie  pavilioned  in  the  fields  of  France. 

Cani,  0  let  their  bodies  follow,  my  dear  liege, 
With  blood  and  sword  and  fire,  to  win  your  right. 
In  aid  whereof,  we  of  the  spiritualty 
Will  raise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time 
Bring  in  to  any  of  your  ancestors. 
K.  Hen.  We  must  not  only  arm  to  invade  the 
French, 
But  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
Against  the  Scot,  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
With  all  advantages. 

Ctin^.They  of  those  marches,  gracious  sovereign. 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 
AT.  Sen.  We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchers 
only. 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot, 
Who  hath  been  still  a  giddy  neighbour  to  us : 
for  you  shall  read  that  my  great-grandfather 
Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France, 
But  that  the  Scot  on  his  unfurnished  kingdom 
Came  pouring  like  the  tide  into  a  breach. 
With  ample  and  brim-fulness  of  his  force : 
Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  essays ; 
Girding  with  grievous  siege  castles  and  towns : 
That  England,  being  empty  of  defence, 
Hath  shook  and  trembled  at  the  ill  neighbourhood. 
Cant.  She  hath  been,  then,  more  feared  than 
harmed,  my  liege : 
Pot  hear  her  but  exampled  by  herself: — 


When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France, 
And  she  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobles, 
She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended, 
But  taken,  and  impomided  as  a  stray. 
The  King  of  Scots ;  whom  she  did  send  to  France, 
To  fill  King  Edward's  fame  with  prisoner  kings, 
And  make  your  chronicle  as  rich  with  praise 
As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 
West,  But  thero  's  a  saying  very  old  and  true. 

If  that  you  will  France  win, 
Then  with  Scotland  first  begin. 

For  once  the  eagle  England  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs : 
Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat, 
To  spoil  and  havock  more  than  she  can  eat 

Exe,  It  follows,  then,  the  cat  must  stay  at  home : 
Yet  that  is  but  a  cursed  necessity ; 
Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries, 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 
While  that  the  arm6d  hand  doth  fight  abroad. 
The  advis6d  head  defends  itself  at  home : 
For  government,  though  high  and  low  and  lower. 
Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  concent ; 
Congruing  in  a  full  and  natural  close. 
Like  music. 

Cant.  True :  therefore  doth  heaven  divide 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions. 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion* 
To  which  is  fix4d,  as  an  aim  or  butt, 
Obedience.    For  so  work  the  honey  bees : 
Creatures  that,  by  a  rule  in  nature,  teach 
The  act  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom. 
They  have  a  king  and  officers  of  sorts : 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home ; 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad ; 
Others,  like  soldiers,  arm^d  in  their  stings. 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor: 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold ; 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey ; 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate ; 
The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone.     I  this  infer : 
That  many  things,  having  full  reference 
To  one  concent,  may  work  contrariously. 
As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways. 
Fly  to  one  mark ; 

As  many  several  ways  meet  in  one  town ; 
As  many  fresh  streams  run  in  one  self  sea ; 
As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  centre ; 
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So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot, 
End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without  defeat.    Therefore  to  France,  my  liege. 
Divide  your  happy  England  into  four : 
Whereof  take  you  one  quarter  into  France, 
And  you  withal  shall  make  all  Gallia  shake. 
If  we,  with  thrice  that  power  left  at  home. 
Cannot  defend  our  own  door  from  the  dog, 
Let  us  be  worried,  and  our  nation  lose 
The  name  of  hardiness  and  policy. 

K.  Hen,  Call  in  the  messengers  sent  from  the 
Dauphin. 
[Exit  an  Attendant.  The  King  ascends  his  throne. 
Now  are  we  well  resolved :  and  (by  God's  help. 
And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power), 
France  being  ours,  we  11  bend  it  to  our  awe. 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieces.     Or  there  we  *11  sit, 
Rulingf  in  large  and  ample  empery, 
O'er  France  and  all  her  almostr kingly  dukedoms, 
Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them. 
Either  our  history  shall,  with  full  mouth. 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts,  or  else  our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  haveatongueless  mouth. 
Not  worshipped  with  a  waxen  epitaph. — 

Enter  Ambassadors  of  France. 

Now  are  we  well  prepared  to  know  the  pleasure 
Of  our  fair  cousin  Dauphin :  for  we  hear 
Your  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  King. 

jfmb.  May  it  please  your  majesty  to  give  us 
leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge ; 
Or  shall  we  sparingly  shew  you  far  off 
The  Dauphin's  meaning  and  our  embassy? 

K.  Hen.  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  christian  king ; 
Unto  whose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject 
As  are  our  wretches  fettered  in  our  prisons : 
Therefore,with  frank  and  with  uncurbed  plainness, 
Tell  us  the  Dauphin's  mind. 

Jmb.  Thus,  then,  in  few : 

Your  highness,  lately  sending  into  France, 
Did  claim  some  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predecessor,  King  Edward  the  third. 
In  answer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  our  master 
Says  that  you  savour  too  much  of  your  youth, 
And  bids  you  be  advised  there 's  nought  in  France 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won  $ 
You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there : 
He  therefore  sends  you,  meeter  for  your  spirit, 
This  tun  of  treasure :  and  in  lieu  of  this. 
Desires  you  let  the  dukedoms  that  you  claim 
Hear  no  more  of  you.    This  the  Dauphin  speaks. 

K.  Hen,  What  treasure,  uncle? 
Exe.  Tennis-balls,  my  liege. 

IT.  Hen.  We  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  so  plea- 
sant with  us : 


His  present  and  your  pains  we  thank  you  for. 
When  we  have  matched  our  rackets  to  these  balls, 
We  will  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard : 
Tell  him  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a 

wrangler. 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturbed 
With  chaces.     And  we  understand  him  well 
How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days : 
Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  of  them. 
We  never  valued  this  poor  seat  of  England; 
And  therefore,  living  hence,  did  give  ourself 
To  barbarous  licence :  as  'tis  ever  common 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  home. 
But  tell  the  Dauphin,  I  will  keep  my  sUte, 
Be  like  a  king,  and  shew  my  sail  of  greatness, 
When  I  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  France. 
For  that  I  have  laid  by  my  majesty. 
And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working  days : 
But  I  will  rise  there  with  so  full  a  glory 
That  I  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France ; 
Yea,  strike  the  Dauphin  blind  to  look  on  us. 
And  tell  the  pleasant  prince,  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  turned  his  balls  to  gun-stones,  and  his  soul 
Shall  stond  sore  charg6dfor  the  wasteful  vengeance 
That  shall  fly  with  them :  for  many  a  thousand 

widows 
Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  hus- 
bands; 
Mock  mothers  from  their  sons ;  mock  castlesdown; 
And  some  are  yet  ungotten  and  unborn 
That  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  Dauphin's 

scorn. 
But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God, 
To  whom  I  do  appeal :  and  in  whose  name 
Tell  you  the  Dauphin,  I  am  coming  on 
To  venge  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth 
My  rightful  hand  in  a  well-hallowed  cause. 
So,  get  you  hence  in  peace ;  and  tell  the  Dauphin 
His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit, 
When  thousands  weep  more  than  did  laugh  at  it- 
Convey  them  with  safe  conduct — Fare  you  well 
[Exeunt  Ambassadon- 
Exe.  This  was  a  merry  message. 
K.Hen.  We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  at  iu 
[Descends  from  his  ihroM. 
llierefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hour 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition : 
For  we  have  no.w  no  thought  in  us  but  France, 
Save  those  to  God,  that  run  before  our  business 
Therefore  let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  collected;  and  all  things  thought  upon 
That  may,  with  reasonable  swiftness,  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings :  for,  God  before, 
We  '11  chide  this  Dauphin  at  hb  father's  door. 
Therefore  let  every  man  now  task  his  thought, 
That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought 
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Chor,  Now  all  the  /outh  of  England  are  on  fire, 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies : 
Now  thrive  the  armourers,  and  honour's  thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 
They  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the  horse : 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  christian  kings : 
With  winged  heels,  as  English  Mercuries. 
For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air, 
And  hides  a  sword  from  hilts  unto  the  point, 
With  crQwns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coronets. 
Promised  to  Harry  and  his  followers. 
The  French,  advised  by  good  intelligence 
Of  tills  most  dreadful  preparation. 
Shake  in  their  fear,  and  with  pale  policy 
Seek  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 
0  England !  model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart. 
What  mightst  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do, 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural ! 
But  see  thy  fault :  France  hath  in  thee  found  out 
A  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he  fills 


With  treacherous  crowns :  arid  three  corrupted  men 
(One,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge ;  and  the  second, 
Henry,  Lord  Scroop  of  Masham ;  and  the  third, 
Sir  Thomas  Grey,  knight,  of  Northumberland) 
Have  for  the  gilt  of  France  (O  guilt  indeed !) 
Confirmed  conspiracy  with  fearful  France ; 
And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  must  die 
(If  hell  and  treason  hold  their  promises) 
Ere  he  take  ship  for  France ;  and  in  Southampton. 
Linger  your  patience  on  ;  and  well  digest 
The  abuse  of  distance,  while  we  force  a  play. 
The  sum  is  paid ;  the  traitors  are  agreed ; 
The  King  is  set  from  London ;  and  the  scene 
Is  now  transported,  gentles,  to  Southampton. 
There  is  the  playhouse  now,  there  must  you  sit . 
And  thence  to  France  shall  we  convey  you  safe, 
And  bring  you  back,  charming  the  narrow  seas 
To  give  you  gentle  pass :  for,  if  we  may. 
We  11  not  offend  one  stomach  with  our  play. 
But  till  the  King  come  forth,  and  not  till  then, 
Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene.  lExii, 
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Bard,  Well  met,  Corporal  Nym. 

Nt/m.  Good  morrow,  Lieutenant  Bardolph. 

Bard.  What,  are  Ancient  Pistol  andyou  friends 
yet? 

Nym.  For  my  part,  I  care  not :  I  say  little,  but 
when  time  shall  serve  there  shall  be  smiles  :  but 
that  shall  be  as  it  may.  I  dare  not  fight,  but  I 
wilt  wink  and  hold  out  mine  iron.  It  is  a  simple 
one:  but  what  though?  it  will  toast  cheese,  and 
it  will  endure  cold  as  another  man's  sword  will : 
aud  there  's  the  humour  of  it 

Bard,  1  vill  hestow  a  breakfast  to  make  you 
friends,  and  we  11  be  all  three  sworn  brothers  to 
France :  let  it  be  so,  good  Corporal  Nym. 

Nym,  'Faith,  I  will  live  so  long  as  I  may,  that's 
the  certain  of  it ;  and  when  I  cannot  live  any 
longer,  1  will  do  as  I  may :  that  is  my  rest,  that 
is  the  rendezvous  of  it 

Bard,  It  is  certain,  corporal,  that  he  is  married 
to  Nell  Quickly :  and  certainly  she  did  you  wrong, 
for  you  were  troth-plight  to  her. 

Nym,  I  cannot  tell :  things  must  be  as  they  may. 
Men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats 
about  them  at  that  time :  and  some  say  knives 
have  edges.  It  must  be  as  it  may :  though  patience 
be  a  tired  mare,  yet  she  will  plod.  There  must 
be  conclusions.     Well,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Pistol  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Bard,  Here  comes  Ancient  Pistol  and  his  wife ; 
— good  corporaJ^  be  patient  here. — How  now, 
mine  host  Pistol  7 

Put,  Base  tike,  call'st  thou  me  host? 
Now,  by  this  hand  I  swear,  I  scorn  the  term ; 
Nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Quick,  No,  by  my  troth,  not  long:  for  we 
cannot  lodge  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen 
gentlewomen,  that  live  honestly  by  the  prick  of 
their  needles,  but  it  will  be  thought  we  keep  a 
bawdy-house  straight  [Ntm  draws  hit  sword.'] 
— O  well-a-day,  lady,  if  he  be  not  drawn  now ! 


0  lord,  here  *s  Corporal  Nym*s — now  shall  ve 
have  wilful  adultery  and  murder  committed. 
Good  Lieutenant  Bardolph, — good  corporal,— 
offer  nothing  here. 

Nym.  Pish! 

PisU  Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dog !  thou  prick- 
eared  cur  of  Iceland. 

Quick.  Good  Corporal  Njrm,  shew  the  valour 
of  a  man,  and  put  up  thy  sword. 

Nym,  Will  you  shog  off?  I  would  have  you 
solus,  [Sheathing  his  sword. 

Pist,  SoluSf  egregious  dog  ?     O  viper  vile ! 
The  solus  in  thy  most  marvellous  face ; 
The  solus  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throat, 
And  in  thy  hateful  lungs;    yea,  in  thy  maw, 

perdy ; 
And,  which  is  worse,  within  thy  nasty  mouth ! 

1  do  retort  the  solus  in  thy  bowels  : 
For  I  can  take,  and  Pistol's  cock  is  up, 
And  flashing  Are  will  follow. 

Nym,  I  am  not  Barbason :  you  cannot  conjure 
me.  I  have  a  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently 
well :  if  you  grow  foul  with  me.  Pistol,  I  will 
scour  you  with  my  rapier,  as  I  may,  in  fair  terms. 
If  you  would  walk  off,  I  would  prick  your  guts 
a  little,  in  good  terms,  as  I  may :  and  that 's  the 
humour  of  it 

Pist,   O  braggart  vile,  and  damned  furious 
wight! 
The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doting  death  is  near : 
Therefore  exhale.  [Pistol  and  Nm  draw. 
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Bati,  Hear  me,  hear  me  what  I  say : — ^he  that 
strikM  the  first  stroke,  I  ll  run  him  up  to  the 
hilts,  as  I  am  a  soldier.  IDrawt. 

Pitt  An  oath  of  mickle  might,  and  fury  shall 
abate. 
Gire  me  thy  fist,  thy  fore-foot  to  me  give : 
Thy  spirits  are  most  tall. 

Nym,  I  will  cut  thy  throat  one  time  or  other, 
in  fiiir  terms :  that  is  the  humour  of  it. 

Put,  Coupe  U  gorge;  that's  the  word? — I 
thee  defy  again. 

0  hound  of  Crete,  think'st  thou  my  spouse  to  get? 
No;  to  the  spiCal  go. 

And  firom  the  powdering  tuh  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind, 
Don  Tearsheet  she  by  name,  and  her  espouse : 

1  have  and  I  will  hold  the  quondam  Quickly 
For  the  only  she :  and— pffK^a,  there  'a  enough. 

Enter  the  Boy. 
Boy.  Mine  host  Pistol,  you  must  come  to  my 
master; — and  you,  hostess: — he  is  very  aick,  and 
wotdd  to  bed. — Good  Bardolph,  put  thy  nose  be- 
tween his  sheets,  and  do  the  office  of  a  warming- 
pan:  'faith,  he's  very  ill. 
Bard,  Away,  you  rogue. 
Qmck,  By  nay  troth,  he'll  yield  the  crow  a 
podding  one  of  these  days :  the  King  has  killed 
his  heart — Good  husband,  come  home  presently. 
\_Exeimt  Mrs.  Quickly  and  Boy. 
Bard,  Come,  shall  I  make  you  two  friends? 
We  must  to  France  together.     Why  the  devil 
should  we  keep  knives  to  cut  one  another's  throats? 
Put.  Let  floods  o'erswell,  and  fiends  for  food 

howl  on  f 
^ym.  You  '11  pay  me  the  eight  shillings  I  won 
of  you  at  betting? 
Put.  Base  is  the  slave  that  pays. 
Nym,  That  now  I  will  have :  that 's  the  humour 
of  it 
Pitt,  As  manhood  shall  compound :  push  home. 
Bard,  By  this  sword,  he  that  makes  the  first 
thrust,  1 11  kill  him :  by  this  sword,  I  will. 
Put,  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  must  have 

their  course. 
Bard,  Corporal  Nym,  an  thou  wilt  be  friends, 
be  friends :  an  thou  wilt  not,  why  then  be  ene- 
mies with  me  too.     Pr'y  thee  put  up. 

Nym,  I  shall  have  my  eight  shillings  I  won  of 
you  at  betting? 

Pitt,  A  noble  shalt  thou  have  and  present  pay. 
And  liquor  likewise  will  I  give  to  thee ; 
And  friendship  shall  combine,  and  brotherhoo<l ; 
I  '11  live  by  Nym,  and  Nym  shall  live  by  me : 
Is  not  this  just?— for  I  shall  sutler  be 
Onto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 
Give  me  thy  hand. 


Nym,  I  shall  have  my  noble  ? 
Pitt,  In  cash  most  justly  paid. 
Nym,  Well,  then,  that 's  the  humour  of  it 

Re-enter  Mas.  Qoicklt. 

Quick,  As  ever  you  came  of  women,  come  in 
quickly  to  Sir  John.  Ah,  poor  heart !  he  is  so 
shaked  of  a  burning  quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is 
most  lamentable  to  behold.  Sweet  men,  come 
to  him. 

Nym.  The  King  hath  run  bad  humours  on  the 
knight ;  that 's  the  even  of  it. 

Pitt,  Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right : 
His  heart  is  fracted  and  corroborate. 

Nym,  The  King  is  a  good  king :  but  it  must 
be  as  it  may :  he  passes  some  humours  and  careers. 

Pitt,  Letuscondole  the  knight:  for,  lambkins, 
we  will  live.  [Exeunt, 


Scene  II. — Southampton.     A  CouncU-chamber, 

Enter  Exetee,  Bbdpord,  and  Westmorland. 

Bed,  'Fore  God,  his  grace  is  bold  to  trust  their 

traitors. 
Exe.  They  shall  be  apprehended  by  and  b^ 
fVett,   How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear 
themselves ! 
As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat. 
Crowned  with  faith  and  constant  loyalty. 

Bed,  The  King  hath  note  of  all  that  they  intend. 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of. 

Exe.  Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow. 
Whom  he  hath  cloyed  and  graced  with  princely 

favours. 
That  he  should,  for  a  foreign  purse,  so  sell 
His  sovereign's  life  to  death  and  treachery ! 

Trumpet  toundt.    Enter  Kino  Henry,  Scroop, 
Cambridge,  Gret,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 
K.  Hen.  Now  sits  the  wind  fair,  and  we  will 
aboard. 
My  lord  of  Cambridge,  and  my  kind  lord  of 

Masham, 
And  you,  my  gentle  knight,  give  me  your  thoughts : 
Think  you  not  that  the  powers  we  bear  with  us 
Will  cut  their  passage  through  the  force  of  France ; 
Doing  the  execution  and  the  act 
For  which  we  have  in  head  assembled  them  ? 
Scroop,  No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man  do  his  best 
K,  Hen.  I  doubt  not  that :  since  we  are  well 
persuaded 
We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence 
Tliat  grows  not  in  a  fair  concent  with  ours ; 
Nor  leave  not  one  behind  that  doth  not  wish 
Success  and  conquest  to  attend  on  us. 
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Cam,  Never  was  monarch  better  feared  and 
loved 
Than  is  your  majesty:  there 'snot,  I  think,  a  subject 
That  sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government. 

Grey,  Even  those  that  were  your  father's  ene- 
mies 
Have  steeped  their  galls  in  honey,  and  do  serve  you 
With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal. 

K,  Hen.  We  therefore  have  great  cause  of  thank- 
fulness: 
And  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit, 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthiness. 

Scroop,  So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil. 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope. 
To  do  your  grace  incessant  services. 

K»  Hen.  We  judge  no  less. — Uncle  of  Exeter, 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yesterday. 
That  railed  against  our  person.     We  consider 
It  was  excess  of  wine  that  set  him  on : 
And,  on  his  more  advice,  we  pardon  him. 

Scroop.  That 's  mercy,  but  too  much  security. 
Let  him  be  punished,  sovereign ;  lest  example 
Breed,  by  his  sufferance,  more  of  such  a  kind. 

K.  Hen.  O  let  us  yet  be  merciful. 

Cam.  So  may  your  highness,  andyetpunishtoo. 

Grey.  Sir,  you  shew  great  mercy  if  you  give 
him  life, 
After  the  taste  of  much  correction. 

K.  Hen.  Alas,  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me 
Are  heavy  orisons  'gainst  this  poor  wretch. 
If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper, 
Shall  not  be  winked  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye 
When  capital  crimes,  chewed,  swallowed,  and 

digested, 
Appear  before  us  ? — We  '11  yet  enlarge  that  man, 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey  (in  their 

dear  care 
And  tender  preservation  of  our  person), 
Would  have  him  punished. — And  now  to  our 

French  causes : 
Who  are  the  late  commissioners  ? 

Cam.  I  one,  my  lord : 
Your  highness  bade  me  ask  for  it  to-day. 

Scroop.  So  did  you  me,  my  liege. 

Grey.  And  me,  my  royal  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
there  is  yours : 
There  yours.  Lord  Scroop  of  Masham :  and,  sir 

knight. 
Grey  of  Northumberland,  this  same  is  yours. 
Read  them ;  and  know  I  know  your  worthiness. — 
My  lord  of  Westmorland,  and  uncle  Exeter, 
We  will  aboard  to-night — Why,  how  now,  gentle- 
men? 
What  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 


So  much  complexion  ? — Look  ye  how  they  change ! 
Their  cheeks  are  paper. — Why,  what  r«ad  you 

there, 
That  hath  so  cowarded  and  chased  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance  ? 

Cam.  I  do  confess  my  fault. 

And  do  submit  me  to  your  highness'  mercy. 

„    ^'     [  To  which  we  all  appeal. 

K.  Hen.  The  mercy  that  was  quick  inusbutlate, 
By  your  own  counsel  is  suppressed  and  killed. 
You  must  not  dare,  for  shame,  to  talk  of  mercy. 
For  your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms, 
As  dogs  upon  their  masters,  worrying  them.— 
See  you,  my  princes  and  my  noble  peers. 
These  English  monsters !    My  lord  of  Cambridge 

here, 
You  know  how  apt  our  love  was  to  accord 
To  furnish  him  with  all  appertinents 
Belonging  to  his  honour :  and  this  man 
Hath,  for  a  few  light  crowns,  lightly  conspired, 
And  sworn  unto  the  practices  of  France, 
To  kill  us  here  in  Hampton.    To  the  which 
This  knight,  no  less  for  bounty  bound  to  us 
Than  Cambridge  is,  hath  likewise  sworn. — But  0 ! 
What  shall  I  say  to  thee.  Lord  Scroop?  thou  cruel, 
Ingrateful,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature  I 
Thou  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  all  my  counsels, 
That  knew'st  the  very  bottom  of  my  soul, 
That  almost  mightst  have  coined  me  into  gold, 
Wouldst  thou  have  practised  on  me  for  thy  use? 
May  it  be  possible  that  foreign  hire 
Could  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil 
That  might  annoy  my  finger  ?     'T  is  so  strange 
That,  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross 
As  black  from  white,  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it 
Treason  and  murder,  ever  kept  together, 
As  two  yoke-devUs  sworn  to  cither's  purpose. 
Working  so  grossly  in  a  natural  caqse 
That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them : 
But  thou,  'gainst  all  proportion,  didst  bring  in 
Wonder,  to  wait  on  treason  and  on  murder. 
And  whatsoever  cunning  fiend  it  was 
That  wrought  upon  thee  so  preposterously, 
Hath  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence : 
And  other  devils  that  suggest  by  treasons, 
Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation 
With  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms  being 

fetched 
From  glistering  semblances  of  piety ; 
But  he  that  tempered  thee  bade  thee  stand  up, 
Gave  thee  no  instance  why  thou  shouldst  do 

treason. 
Unless  to  dub  thee  widi  the  name  of  traitor. 
If  that  same  demon  that  hath  gulled  thee  thc£i 
Should  with  his  lion  gait  walk  the  whole  world. 
He  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back. 
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I      And  tell  the  legions,  '<  I  can  never  win 
I      A  soul  80  easy  ae  that  Englishman's." 
I      0  how  hast  thou  with  jealousy  infected 
j      The  sweetness  of  affiance !     Shew  men  dutiful  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou.  Seemtheygrave  and  learned? 
Why,  so  didst  thou.    Come  they  of  nohle  family  ? 
I      Why,  so  didst  thou.     Seem  they  religious? 
I      Why,  so  didst  thou.     Or  are  they  spare  in  diet ; 
I     Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth  or  anger ; 
1     Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  hlood ; 
Garnished  and  decked  in  modest  complement ; 
Not  working  with  the  eye  without  the  ear, 
And,  but  in  purged  judgment,  trusting  neither? 
Such  and  so  finely  bolted  didst  thou  seem : 
And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot 
To  mark  the  fuU-firaught  man,  and  best  endued. 
With  some  suspicion.     I  will  weep  for  thee ; 
I      For  this  revolt  of  thine,  metbinks,  is  like 
I      Another  &11  of  man. — ^Their  faults  are  open  ; 
I      Arrest  them  to  the  answer  of  the  law : 
I      And  God  acquit  them  of  their  practices ! 

Exe,  I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name 
of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge : — I  arrest  thee  of 
high  treason,  by  the  name  of  Henry,  Lord  Scroop 
of  Masham : — I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by 
the  name  of  Thomas  Grey,  knight,  of  Northum- 
I      berland. 

'        Scroop.  Our  purposes  God  justly  hath  dis- 
'  covered, 

I     And  I  repent  my  fault  more  than  my  death : 
I     Which  I  beseech  your  highness  to  forgive, 
I     Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it 
'        Cam,  For  me,  the  gold  of  France  did  not  se- 
duce ; 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive, 
;     The  sooner  to  affect  what  I  intended. 
But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention  : 
Which  I  in  sufferance  heartily  will  rejoice, 
Beseeching  God  and  you  to  pardon  me. 

Grey.  Never  did  faithful  subject  more  rejoice 
At  the  discovery  of  most  dangerous  treason. 
Than  I  do  at  this  hour  joy  o'er  myself, 
Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprise. 
My  fault,  but  not  my  body,  pardon,  sovereign. 
^.  Hen.  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy !  Hear  your 
sentence. 
You  have  conspired  against  our  royal  person, 
Joined  with  an  enemy  proclaimed,  and  from  his 

coffers 
Received  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death : 
Wherein  you  would  have  sold  your  King  to 

slaughter. 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude. 
His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt. 
And  his  whole  kingdom  unto  desolation. 
Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge : 
But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender, 


Whose  ruin  you  three  sought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.     Get  you  therefore  hence, 
Poor  niserable  wretches,  to  your  death : 
The  taste  whereof  God  of  his  mercy  give  you 
Patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 
Of  all  your  dear  offences ! — Bear  them  hence. 

{^Exeunt  Conspirators,  guarded. 
Now,  lords,  for  France :  the  enterprise  whereof 
Shall  be  to  you  as  us  like  glorious. 
We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war : 
Since  God  so  graciously  hath  brought  to  light 
This  dangerous  treason,  lurking  in  our  way 
To  hinder  our  beginnings,  we  doubt  not  now 
But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way. 
Then  forth,  dear  countrymen  :  let  us  deliver 
Our  puissance  into  the  hand  of  God, 
Putting  it  straight  in  expedition. 
Cheerly  to  sea;  the  signs  of  war  advance : 
No  King  of  England,  if  not  King  of  France! 

lExeunL 


Scene  III. — London.     Mrs.  Quickly*8  Iloute 
in  Eastcheap. 

Enter  Pistol,  Mrs.  Quickly,  Nym,  Bardolph, 
and  Boy. 

Quick,  Pr'y  thee,  honey-sweet  husband,  let  me 
bring  thee  to  Staines. 

Fist,  No ;  for  my  manly  heart  doth  yearn. — 
Bardolph,  be  blithe;  Nym,  rouse  thy  vaunting 

veins ; 
Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up :  for  Falstaff  he  is  dead. 
And  we  must  yearn  therefore. 

Bard.  'Would  I  were  with  him  wheresome'er 
he  is,  either  in  heaven  or  in  hell ! 

Quick.  Nay,  sure  he's  not  in  hell:  he's  in 
Arthur's  bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's 
bosom.  'A  made  a  finer  end  and  went  away  an 
it  had  been  any  christom  child :  'a  parted  even 
just  between  twelve  and  one,  e'en  at  turning 
o'  the  tide :  for  after  I  saw  him  fumble  with  the 
sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon 
his  fingers'-ends,  I  knew  there  was  but  one 
way ;  for  his  nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen,  and  'a 
babbled  of  green  fields.  *^  How  now.  Sir  John  ?" 
quoth  I :  "  what,  man !  be  of  good  cheer."  So 
'a  cried  out,  "  God,  God,  God  I"  three  or  four 
times.  Now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him  'a 
should  not  think  of  God :  I  hoped  there  was  no 
need  to  trouble  himself  with  any  such  thoughts 
yet.  So  'a  bade  me  lay  more  clothes  on  his 
feet :  I  put  my  hand  into  the  bed,  and  felt  them, 
and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone :  then  I  felt 
to  his  knees,  and  so  upward  and  upward;  and 
all  was  as  cold  as  any  stone. 
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Nym.  They  say  be  cried  out  of  sack. 

Quick.  Ay,  that  'a  did. 

Bard.  And  of  women. 

Quick,  Nay,  that  'a  did  not.    ' 

Boy.  Yes,  that  'a  did;  and  said  they  were 
devils  incarnate. 

Quick.  *A  could  never  abide  carnation :  't  was 
a  colour  he  never  liked. 

Boy.  'A  said  once  the  devil  would  have  him 
about  women. 

Quick.  'A  did  in  some  sort,  indeed,  handle 
women  :  but  then  he  was  rheumatic,  and  talked 
o(  the  whore  of  Babylon. 

Boy.  Do  you  not  remember  'a  saw  a  flea 
stick  upon  Bardolph's  nose ;  and  'a  said  it  was  a 
black  soul  burning  in  hell-fire  ? 

Bard.  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone  that  maintained 
that  fire :  that's  all  the  riches  I  got  in  his  service. 

Nym.  Shall  we  shog  off?  The  King  will  be 
gone  from  Southampton. 

Fist  Come,  let's  away. — My  love,  give  me 
thy  lips. 
Look  to  my  chattels  and  my  moveables. 
Let  senses  rule  :  the  word  is,  "  Pitch  and  pay." 
Trust  none : 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer- 
cakes, 
And  Holdfast  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck  : 
Therefore  caveto  be  thy  counsellor. 
Go,  clear  thy  crystals. — Yokefellows  in  arms. 
Let  us  to  France :  like  horse-leeches,  my  boys : 
To  suck,  to  suck,  the  very  blood ! 

Boy,  And  that  is  but  unwholesome  food,  they 
say, 

Pist.  Touch  her  soft  mouth,  and  march. 

Bard.  Farewell,  hostess.  [Kissing  her, 

Nym.  I  cannot  kiss,  that  is  the  humour  of  it : 
but  adieu. 

Fist.  Let  housewifery  appear :  keep  close,  I 
thee  command. 

Quick,  Farewell ;  adieu.  lExeunt, 


Scene  IV. — France.     A  Boom  in  the  French 
King's  Palace. 

Enter  ihe  French  Kino  attended;  the  Dauphin, 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Constable,  and  others. 

Fr,  King  Thus  come  the   English  with  full 
power  upon  us ; 
And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns 
To  answer  royally  in  our  defences. 
Therefore  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  of  Bretagne, 
Of  Brabant  and  of  Orleans,  shall  make  forth, 
And  you  Prince  Dauphin,   with  all  swift  des- 
patch, 
To  line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 


With  men  of  courage  and  with  means  defendant. 

For  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fierce 

As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulf. 

It  fita  us,  then,  to  be  as  provident 

As  fear  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  examples 

Left  by  the  fatal  and  neglected  English 

Upon  our  fields. 

Dau.  My  most  redoubted  father, 

It  is  most  meet  we  arm  us  'gainst  the  foe : 
For  peace  itself  should  not  so  dull  a  kingdom 
(Though  war  nor  no  known  quarrel  were  in 

question) 
But  that  defences,  musters,  preparations, 
Should  be  maintained,  assembled,  and  collected,    ,' 
As  were  a  war  in  expectation.  I 

Therefore  I  say,  't  is  meet  we  all  go  forth 
To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  Franco: 
And  let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear ; 
No,  with  no  more  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  Wbitsun  morris  dance: 
For,  my  good  liege,  she  is  so  idly  kinged, 
Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne 
By  a  vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth, 
That  fear  attends  her  not. 

Con.  O  peace.  Prince  Dauphin : 

You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  King. 
Question  your  grace  the  late  ambassadors 
With  what  great  hate  he  heard  their  embassy, 
How  well  supplied  with  noble  counsellors, 
How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution, 
And  you  shall  find  his  vanities  forespent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  witb  a  coat  of  folly : 
As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring  and  be  most  delicate. 

Dau.  Well,  'tis  not  so,  my  Lord  High  Constable: 
But  though  we  think  it  so,  it  is  no  matter : 
In  cases  of  defence  't  is  best  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems ; 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  filled : 
Which  of  a  weak  and  niggar&y  projection, 
Doth  like  a  miser  spoil  his  coat  with  scanting 
A  little  cloth. 

Fr.  King.  Think  we  King  Harry  strong : 
And,  princes,  look  you  strongly  arm  to  meet  him. 
The  kindred  of  him  hath  been  fleshed  upon  us, 
And  he  is  bred  out  of  thy  bloody  strain 
That  haunted  us  in  our  familiar  paths. 
Witness  our  too  much  memorable  shame 
When  Cressy  battle  fatally  was  struck. 
And  all  our  princes  captived,  by  the  hand 
Of  that  black  name,  Edward,  Black  Prince  of 

Wales; 
Whiles  that  his  mountain    sire,   on  mountain 

standing, 
Up  in  the  air,  crowned  with  the  golden  sun. 
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Saw  his  heroical  teed,  and  smiled  to  see  him 

Mangle  the  work  of  nature,  and  deface 

The  patterns  that  by  God  and  by  French  fathers 

Had  twenty  years  been  made.    This  is  a  stem 

Of  that  victorious  stock,  and  let  us  fear 

The  native  mightiness  and  fate  of  him, 

£nter  a  Messenger. 

Me99*   Ambassadors   from    Henry,  King    of 
England, 
Do  CTATe  admittance  to  your  mijesty. 
A.  King,  We  'U  give  them  present  audience : 
Go  and  bring  them. 

[Exeunt  Messenger  and  certain  Lords.} 
Toa  see  this  chase  is  hotly  followed,  friends. 
Dau.  Turn  head  and  stop  pursuit:  for  coward 
dogs 
Host  spend  their  mouths  when  what  they  seem 

to  threaten 
Rons  Ihr  before  them.    Good  my  sovereign, 
Take  up  the  English  short,  and  let  them  know 
Of  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head. 
Self4ove9  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  setf-ncglecting. 

JRe-enter  Lords,  with  Exetes  and  Train. 

Fr.  King,  From  our  brother  England? 

Exe,   From  him:   and  thus  he  greets  your 
mi^etty. 
He  willa  you,  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
That  you  divest  yourself  and  lay  apitrt 
Ike  borrowed  glories  tibat^i  by  gift  of  heaven, 
Bj  law  of  nature  and  of  nations,  'long 
To  him  and  to  his  heirs :  namely,  the  crown, 
Aad  all  wide-stretch€d  honours  that  pertain 
By  eostom  and  the  ordinance  of  times 
Unto  the  crown  of  France.    That  you  may  know 
Til  no  unister  nor  no  awkward  claim, 
Picked  from  the  wormholes  oflong-vi^ished  days. 
Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  raked» 
He  sends  you  this  meet  memorable  line, 

\fiice$  apa^^ 
la  every  branch  truly  dem<m8tiativa : 
Willing  you  overlook  this  pedigree. 
And  when  you  find  him  evenly  derived 
From  his  most  famed  of  famous  ancestors, 
Edward  the  third,  he  bids  you  then  resign 
Tour  crown  and  kingdom,  indirectly  held 
From  him  the  native  and  true  ohaUenger« 

JV.  King.  Or  elae  what  CoUovs  ? 

Exe.  Bloody  constraint :  for  if  you  hide  the 
crown 
Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  h«  rake  for  it. 


And  therefore  in  fierce  tempests  is  he  coming. 
In  thunder  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jove, 
That,  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  compel : 
And  bids  you,  in  the  bowels  of- the  Lord, 
Deliver  up  the  crown,  and  to  take  mercy 
On  the  poor  souls  for  whom  this  hungry  war 
Opens  his  vasty  jaws :  and  on  your  head 
Turns  he  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries. 
The  dead  men's  blood,  the  pining  matdens'groans^ 
For  husbands,  fkthers,  and  betrothM  lovers^ 
That  shall  be  swallowed  in  this  eontroTersy. 
This  is  his  claim,  his  threatening,  and  my  message; 
Unless  the  Dauphin  be  in  presence  here, 
To  whom  expressly  I  bring  greeting  too. 

F^,  King.  For  us,  we  will  consider  of  this  fhrihen 
To-morrow  shall  you  bear  our  full  ibtent 
Back  to  our  brother  England. 

Dau.  For  the  Dauphin, 

I  stand  here  for  him  :  what  to  him  from  Bnghmd  f 

Exe,  Scorn  and  defiance :  dlijght  regard,  coik 
tempt, 
And  anything  that  may  not  n^becoma 
The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  you  at. 
Thus  says  my  King :  and  if  your  father's  highness 
Do  not,  in.  grant  of  all  demands  at  large. 
Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  you  sent  his  majesty, 
He  '11  tall  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  moek. 
In  second  accent  of  his  ordnance. 

Doii.  Say,  if  my  father  render  Mf  reply^ 
It  is  against  my  will ;  for  I  desire 
Nothing  but  odds  with  England :  to  that  end. 
As  matching  to  his  youth  and  vanity, 
I  did  present  him  with  those  Paris  bails. 

Exe.  He  '11  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake  for  it, 
Were  it  the  mistress  court  of  mighty  Europe. 
And  be  assured  you  '11  find  a  difference 
(As  we  his  subjects  have  in  wonder  fbund) 
Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days 
And  these  he  masters  now.    Now  he  weighs  thne 
Even  to  the  utmost  graiQ ;  which  you  shaH  read 
In  your  own  losses,  if  he  stay  in  France. 

JFV.  Kimg^  To-morrow  shaH  you  know  our  mind 
at  full. 

Ex9,  Despatch  us  with  all  speed,  lest  that  our 
King 
Come  here  himself  to  question  our  delay: 
For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 

Fr^  King,  You  shall  be  soon  despatched,  with 
fair  conditions. 
A  night  is  but  small  breath  and  little  pause 
To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence.  [Exeunt, 
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Cho.  Thus  with  imagined  wing  our  swift  scene 
flies, 
In  motion  of  no  less  celerity 
Than  that  of  thought.  Suppose  that  you  hare  seen 
The  well-4tppointed  King  at  Hampton  pier 
Embark  his  royalty :  and  his  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phoebus  fanning. 
Play  with  your  fancies ;  and  in  them  behold. 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle,  ship-boys  climbing : 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confused :  behold  the  threaden  sails, 
Borne  with  the  invisible  and  creeping  wind. 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrowed  sea, 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge.    O,  do  but  think 
You  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing : 
For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical, 
Holding  due  course  to  Harfleur.    Follow,  follow ! 
Grapple  your  minds  to  stemage  of  this  navy ; 
And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnight  still. 


Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  old  womea, 
Either  past  or  not  arrived  to  pith  and  puissaiice: 
For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enriched 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These    culled    and    choice-drawn   csvalien  to 

France? 
Work,  work,  your  thoughts,  and  therein  see  a 

siege : 
Behold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages, 
With  &ta1  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur. 
Suppose  the  ambassador  from  the  French  comes 

back: 
Tells  Harry  that  the  King  doth  offer  him 
Katharine  his  daughter,  and  with  her  to  dowry 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 
The  offer  likes  not :  and  the  nimble  gunner 
With  linstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 
Alarum:  and  chambers  go  of . 
And  down  goes  all  before  them.    Still  be  kuid, 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind. 

Exit 


ACT  nt. 


Scene  I. — France.    Before  Harfleur. 

Alarums.  Enter  Kino  Hbnrt,  Exeter,  Bbi>- 
FORD,  Gloster,  and  Soldiers,  wiih  eedUng 
ladders. 

King  JET.    Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear 
firiends,  once  more ; 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead ! 
In  peace  there 's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man 
As  modest  stiUness  and  humility : 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger ; 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  bard-favoured  rage : 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  asp§ct; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head 
Like  the  brass  cannon:  let  the  brow  overwhelm  it, 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  gall§d  rock 
O'erhang  and  jntty  his  confounded  base, 
Swilled  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 
Now  set  the  teeth  and  stretch  the  nostrils  wide ; 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height!— On,  on,  you  noblest Engluh, 
Whose  blood  is  fet  from  fathers  of  war-proof  I 
Fathers  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  these  parts  from  mom  till  even  fought, 
And  sheathed  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument. 
Dishonour  not  your  mothers :  now  attest 


That  those  whom  you  called  fathers  did  beget 

you  I 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood. 
And  teach  them  how  to  war ! — And  you,  goo^ 

yeomen. 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  sbov  ui 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture ;  let  us  swear    [here 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding :  wbicb  I 

doubt  not, 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips. 
Straining  upon  the  start.    The  game's  afoot; 
Follow  your  spirit ;  and  upon  this  charge 
Cry,  "  God  for  Harry  !     England  I    and  Saint 

George  !*' 
\^Exeunt.    Alarum,  and  chambers  go  off. 

Scene  II. — The  same, 

For<ie8  pass  over ;  then  enter  Nth,  Baroolph, 
Pistol,  and  Boy. 

Bard,  On,  on,  on,  on,  on!  to  the  breach,  to 
the  breach ! 

Nym.  'Pray  thee,  corporal,  stay  :  the  knocks 
are  too  hot :  and,  for  mine  own  part,  I  have  not 
a  case  of  lives.  The  humour  of  it  is  too  hot,  that 
is  the  very  plain-song  of  it 
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PiMt,  The  pbin-Mng  is  most  juit :  for  hnmoun 
do  abound ; 
Knocks  go  and  come ;  God's  vassals  drop  and  die ; 
And  sword  and  shield, 
In  bloody  field, 
Doth  win  immortal  fame. 
Boy.  'Would  I  were  in  an  alehouse  in  London ! 
I  woald  give  all  my  £une  for  a  pot  of  ale  and  safety. 
Ptfl.  And  I: 

If  wishes  would  prevail  with  me, 
My  purpose  should  not  fail  with  me, 
fiut  thither  would  I  hie. 
Boy.  As  duly,  but  not  as  truly,  as  bird  doth  sing 
on  bough. 

Enter  Fluellen. 

fhu   Got*s  plood ! — Up  to  the  preaches,  you 
raseab!  will  you  not  up  to  the  preaches? 

[Drttm^  them  forward. 
Put.  Be  merciful,  great  duke,  to  men  of  mould! 
Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage : 
Abate  thy  rage,  great  duke ! 
Good  bawcock,  bate  thy  rage :  use  lenity,  sweet 
chuck ! 
iVyai.  These  be  good  humours !— your  honour 
wins  bad  humours. 

IEmwU  Nym,  Pistol,  and  Bardoltu,  foUawed 
by  Fluellen. 
Bay.  As  young  as  I  am,  I  have  observed  these 
three  swashers.     I  am  boy  to  them  all  three: 
but  all  they  three,  though  they  would  serve  me, 
could  not  be  man  to  me ;  for  indeed  three  such 
antics  do  not  amount  to  a  man.     For  Bardolph, 
he  is  white-livered  and  red-faced ;  by  the  means 
whereof  'a  faces  it  out,  but  fights  not.   For  Pistol, 
he  hath  a  killing  tongue  and  a  quiet  sword ;  by  the 
means  whereof  'a  breaks  words  and  keeps  whole 
weapons.     For  Nym,  he  hath  heard  that  men  of  < 
lew  words  are  the  best  men ;  and  therefore  he 
scorns  to  say  his  prayers,  lest  'a  should  be 
thought  a  coward :  but  his  few  bad  words  are 
matched  with  as  few  good  deeds ;  for  'a  never 
broke  any  man's  head  but  his  own;  and  that 
vas  against  a  post,  when  he  was  drunk.    They 
will  steal  anything,   and  call  it  "purchase." 
Bardolph  stole  a  lutecase ;  bore  it  twelve  leagues, 
and  sold  it  for  three  halfpence.    Nym  and  Bar- 
dolph are  sworn  brothers  in  filching,  and  in 
Cslais  they  stole  a  fire-shovel :  I  knew  by  that 
piece  of  service  the  men  would  carry  coals. 
They  would  have  me  as  familiar  with  men's 
pockets  as  their  gloves  or  their  handkerchiefs : 
which  makes  much  against  my  manhood,  if  I 
shoiild  take  from  another's  pocket  to  put  into 
nune;  for  it  is  plain  pocketing  up  of  wrongs. 
I  most  leave  them,  and  seek  some  better  service : 
their  villany  goes  against  my  weak  stomach,  and 
therefore  I  must  cast  it  up.  IE9U  Boy. 


Re-enter  Fluellen,  GowBR/oflbiMfi^r. 

Gow.  Captain  Fluellen,  you  must  come  pre- 
sently to  the  mines :  the  Duke  of  Gloster  would 
speak  with  you. 

Flu,  To  the  mines!  tell  you  the  duke  it  is 
not  so  goot  to  come  to  the  mines :  for,  look  you, 
the  mines  is  not  according  to  the  disciplines  of 
the  war;  the  concavities  of  it  is  not  sufficient; 
for,  look  you,  th'  athversary  (you  may  discuss 
unto  the  duke,  look  you)  is  digt  himself  four 
yards  under  the  coimtermines.  By  Cheshu,  I 
think  'a  will  plow  up  all,  if  there  is  not  better 
directions. 

Gow.  The  Duke  of  Gloster,  to  whom  the 
order  of  the  siege  is  given,  is  altogether  directed 
by  an  Irishman:  a  very  valiant  gentleman, 
i' faith. 

Flu.  It  is  Captain  Macmorris,  is  it  not? 

Gow.  I  think  it  be. 

Flu.  By  Cheshu,  he  is  an  ass  as  in  the  'orld : 
I  will  verify  as  much  in  his  peard.  He  has  no 
more  directions  in  the  true  disciplines  of  the 
wars,  look  you,  of  the  Roman  disciplines,  than 
is  a  puppy-dog. 

Enter  Macmorris  and  Jamt,  at  a  Stance. 

Gow.  Here  'a  comes ;  and  the  Scots  captain. 
Captain  Jamy,  with  him. 

Flu.  Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  falorotis 
gentleman,  that  is  certain ;  and  of  great  expedi- 
tion, and  knowledge  in  the  ancient  wars,  upon 
my  particular  knowledge  of  his  directions.  By 
Cheshu,  he  will  maintain  his  argument  as  well 
as  any  military  man  in  the  'orld,  in  the  disci- 
plines of  the  pristine  wars  of  the  Romans. 

Jamy.  I  say,  gud-day,  Captain  Fluellen. 

Flu.  God-den  to  your  worship,  goot  Captain 
Jamy. 

Gow.  How  now,  Captain  Macmorris ;  have 
you  quit  the  mines?  have  the  pioneers  given  o*er? 

Mac.  By  Chrish  la,  tish  ill  done:  the  work 
ish  give  over,  the  trumpet  sound  the  retreat. 
By  my  hand  I  swear,  and  by  my  father's  soul, 
the  work  ish  ill  done ;  it  ish  give  over :  I  would 
have  blowed  up  the  town,  so  Chrish  save  me, 
la,  in  an  hour.  O  tish  ill  done,  tish  ill  done: 
by  my  hand,  tish  ill  done ! 

Ftu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  beseech  you  now 
will  you  voutsafe  me,  look  you,  a  few  disputa- 
tions with  you,  as  partly  touching  or  concerning 
the  disciplines  of  the  war,  the  Roman  wars  f  in 
the  way  of  argument,  look  you,  and  friendly 
communication:  partly  to  satisfy  my  opinion, 
and  partly  for  the  satisfaction,  look  you,  of  my 
mind,  as  touching  the  direction  of  Uie  military 
discipline :  that  is  the  point. 

Jamy.    It  aall  be  very  gud,  gud  feith,  gud 
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eaptauiB  bath:   and  I  lall  quit  you  with  gud 
leve,  as  I  may  pick  occasion ;  that  sail  I,  marry. 

Mac.  It  is  no  time  to  discourse,  so  Cfarish 
save  me :  the  day  is  hot,  and  the  weather,  and 
the  wars,  and  the  King,  and  the  dukes :  it  is  no 
time  to  discourse.  The  town  is  beseeched,  and 
the  trumpet  calls  us  to  the  breach;  and  we  talk, 
and,  by  Chrish,  do  nothing:  'tis  shame  for  us 
all :  so  God  sa'  me,  'tis  shame  to  etand  still;  it 
is  shame,  by  my  hand :  and  there  is  throats  to 
be  cut,  and  works  to  be  done;  and  there  ish 
nothing  done,  so  Chrish  sa'  me,  la. 

Jamy,  fiy  the  mess^  ere  these  eyes  of  mine 
take  themselves  to  slumber,  aile  do  gude  service, 
or  aUe  ligge  i'the  grand  for  it;  ay,  or  go  to 
death :  and  aile  pay  it  aa  valorously  as  I  may, 
that  sail  I  surely  do ;  that  is  the  breff  and  the 
long.  Marry,  I  wad  full  fain  heard  some  ques- 
tion 'tween  you  tway. 

Flu,  Captain  Macmorris,  I  think,  look  you, 
nnder  your  correction,  there  is  not  many  of  your 
nation — 

Mae.  Of- my  nation  1  What  ish  my  nation? 
ish  a  villain,  and  a  bastard,  and  a  knave,  and  a 
rascal?  What  ish  my  nati<m?  who  tiJkf  of  my 
nation  ? 

Flu.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  other- 
wise than  is  meant,  Captain  Macmorris,  perad- 
venture  I  shall  think  you  do  not  use  me  with 
that  affability  as  in  discretion  you  ought  to  use 
me,  look  you;  being  as  goot  a  man  as  yourself, 
both  in  the  disciplines  of  wars  and  in  the  deriva- 
tion of  my  birth,  and  in  other  particularities. 

Mae.  I  do  not  know  you  so  good  a  man  as 
myself:  so  Chrish  save  me,  I  will  cut  off  your 
head. 

Gow.  Gentlemen  both,  you  will  mistake  each 
other. 

Jamy.  Au!  tliat*s  a  foul  fault 

[A  parley  sounded, 

Oow.  The  town  sounds  a  parley. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  when  there  is  more 
better  opportunity  to  be  required,  look  you,  I 
will  be  so  bold  as  to  tell  you  I  know  the  disci- 
plines of  war ;  and  there  is  an  end.       [^Exeunt. 


Scene  III.— 7^  same.    Bejort  the  QqUs  of 
Harfleur. 

7%e  Oovemor  and  mme  Citimii  on  the  wdUe; 
tke  English  Forces  below.  Enter  Kma  HeiraT 
imJ  Aw  Train. 

K.  Hen.  How  yet  resolves  the  governor  of  the 
town? 
This  is  the  latest  parle  we  will  admit: 


Therefore  to  our  best  meroy  give  yoDndves, 
Or,  like  to  men  proud  of  destraetion, 
Defy  us  to  our  worst:  for,  as  I  sm  a  soldier 
(A  name  that  in  my  thoughts  becomes  me  best), 
If  I  begin  the  battery  once  again, 
I  will  not  leave  the  half-achieved  Hsrflenr 
Till  in  her  ashes  she  lie  buried. 
The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up. 
And  the  fleshed  soldier,  rough  and  hard  of  besrt» 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand  shall  range 
With  consdence  wide  as  hell ;  mowing  like  grsa 
Your  f^h-fair  virgins  and  your  flowering  infanta 
What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war, 
Arrayed  in  flames,  like  to  the  prince  of  fiends, 
Do,  with  his  smirched  complexion,  all  fell  feats 
Enlinked  to  waste  and  desolation? 
What  is 't  to  me,  when  you  yourselves  are  caus^ 
If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 
Of  hot  and  forchig  violation  ? 
What  rein  can  hold  licentioas  wickedness, 
When  down  the  hOl  he  holds  his  fierce  corecrt 
We  may  as  bootless  spend  oar  vain  commsad 
Upon  the  enrag^  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 
As  send  precepts  to  the  Leviathan 
To  come  ashore.    Therefore  you  men  of  Hsiflcv, 
Take  pity  of  your  town  and  ei  your  people, 
Whiles  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  eommaad; 
Whiles  yet  the  cool  and  temperata  wind  of  graet 
O'erblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  e1oa6 
Of  deadly  murder,  spoil,  and  villany. 
If  not,  why,  in  a  moment,  look  tp  see 
The  blind  and  bloody  soldier  with  fool  hand 
Defile  the  locks  of  your  shrill-shrieking  dsngbten; 
Your  fathers  taken  by  the  silver  beards. 
And  their  mostreverend  heads  dashed  to  the  waUi; 
Your  naked  infants  spitted  upon  pikes; 
Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  Aeir  howls  conteed 
Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Jeviy 
At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  daughtennen. 
What  say  you?  will  yon  yield,  and  this  avoid: 
Or,  guilty  in  defence,  be  thua  destroyed? 

Goo.  Our  expectation  hadi  this  day  an  end: 
The  Dauphin,  whom  of  succour  we  entreated, 
Returns  us  that  his  powers  are  not  yet  ready 
To  raise  so  great  a  siege.    Therefore,  dresd  Kingt 
We  yield  our  town  and  lives  to  thy  soft  mercy: 
Enter  our  gates ;  dispose  of  ns  and  ours; 
For  we  no  longer  are  defensible. 

K.  Hen.  Open  your  gates.— Come,  undeExetw. 
Go  you  and  enter  Harfleur;  there  remain, 
And  fortify  it  strongly  'gainst  the  French : 
Use  mercy  to  them  aU.    Fw  us,  dear  uncle, 
The  winter  coming  on,  and  sickness  growing 
Upon  our  soldiers,  we  H  retire  to  Calais. 
To-night  in  Harfleur  will  we  be  your  goest: 
To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  addrest 

[Fkuriek.     7%e  Kno,  ^.  enter  tke  leen. 
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ScEHB  IV.— 'Rouen.    A  Boom  in  tk&  Palac^^ 

Enter  Katbakinb  and  Ali€B« 

Katk.  Alice,  tn  m  etti  en'  Angkterre,  et  tu 
P^liM  kien  U  lanffutig&. 

Aliee»  Un  pen,  madame, 

Kath,  Je  teprie,  m*enaeigne%;  Hfintt  quefap- 
prenne  it  parllBr.'^^'Commeni  appeUen  votte  la  mamf 
en  AngUne  f 

Alice.  La  moitf  t  eUeeH  appelUtf  de  hsaki, 

Kath.  De  hmd.    Et  le  d&igtt  ? 

Aliee.  Leedoigti-f  mufvpyfeoMieletdoigie; 
Motf  je  me  eownendray.  Lei  doigte  ?  je  pente 
qu*iUmmi  oppeM  de  fingres;  oity,  de  fingres. 

Katk.  La  mam,  dehand ;  ke  M^«^defitigT««. 
Je  penee  que  je  auie  le  hon  eecolier.  Tag  gapiS 
deux  mote  d  *Angloi$  vittement.  Comment  appeUen 
wma  lee  ongUe  t 

Aliee.  Lee  onglee  f  lee  appeUone,  de  nails. 

Kath,  De  naite.  Eeeoutez;  ditee  mop  ei  je 
parle  Inen  :  de  hand,  de  fingres,  de  nails. 

Alice,  C*eit  Uen  dii,  madame;  U  est  fort  bon 
AngUnOk 

Kath,  DUee  mop  en  Anghie,  te  brae. 


Alice,  De  arm,  madame^ 

Kath,  Et  le  coude, 

Alice,  De  elbow. 

Kath,  De  elbow.-^«  m'enfaitz  la  ripHition 
de  toue  let  mote  que  wme  m'  aftez  apprU  die  it 
present, 

Alice,  nett  trop  difflcih,madame,eommtje pente, 

Kath,  Exeutezmoyt  Alice ;  eecoutes:  Deband, 
de  fingre,  de  naih,  de  arm,  de  Ubow. 

Aliee,  De  elbow,  madame, 

Kath,  O  Seigneur  Dieufje  m*en  oMie:  De 
elbow.     Comment  appeUez  voue  le  col? 

Alice,  De  neck,  madame. 

Kath,  De  neck.    Et  le  menton  t 

Alice,  De  cbin. 

Kath,  De  sin.  Le'  eol',  de  neck :  le  menton, 
de  sin. 

AHee,  Ouy,  Sauf  vottre' honneur :  en  verit(, 
voue  prononeee  let  mote  aueei  droi€t  que  lee  nutifi 
tT  Angleterre, 

Kath,  Je  n^  dmete-pokd  d^apprendtt  pat  la 
grace  de  Dieu  ;  et  en  peu  de  tempi. 

AHee:  N*^aoe%  voue  pae  d^a  euBUS  ee  que  je 
voue  ay  emeignU  t 
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Kaih,  Non,  je  reciteray  d  tfouM  promptement, 
De  hand,  de  fingre,  de  mails, — 

jllice.  De  nails,  madame. 

Kath,  De  nails,  de  arme,  de  ilbo\f . 

AUce,  Sauf  vostre  honneur,  de  elbow. 

Kath,  Ainn  dU  je :  de  elbow,  de  neck,  et  de 
sin.     Comment  appeUez  vous  U  pieds  et  la  robe  ? 

Alice,  De  foot,  madame^  et  de  coun. 

Kath,  De  foot  et  de  coun  ?  0  Seigneur  Dieu! 
ces  sont  mots  de  son  mauvais,  corruptible^  grosse 
et  impudiqucy  et  non  pour  les  dames  d* honneur 
d '  user.  Je  ne  voudrois  prononcer  ces  mots  devant 
les  seigneurs  de  France  pour  tout  le  monde,  H 
faut  de  foot  et  de  coun,  neant-moins,—Je  reciter  ay 
une  autre  fois  ma  le^on  ensemble :  De  hand,  de 
fingre,  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  elbow,  de  neck,  de 
sin,  de  foot,  de  coun. 

Alice,  Excellent,  madame  I 

Kath,  C*  est  assez  pour  une  fois :  aUons  nous 
d  disner,  \^Ex9unt, 

Scene  V. — The  same.    Another  Room  m  the 
Palace. 

Enter  the  French  King,  the  Dauphin,  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  the  Constable  o/ France,  and  others, 

Fr,  King,  'Tis  certain  he  hath  passed  the  river 
Somme. 

Con,  And  if  he  be  not  fought  withal,  my  lord. 
Let  us  not  live  in  France :  let  us  quit  all. 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barbarous  people. 

Dau,  0  Dieu  vivant  I  shall  a  few  sprays  of  us. 
The  emptying  of  our  fathers'  luxury, 
Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock, 
Spurt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  douds. 
And  overlook  their  grafters? 

Eour,  Normans,  but  bastard  Normans,  Nor- 
man bastards ! 
Mort  de  ma  vie  I  if  they  march  along 
Unfought  withal,  but  I  will  sell  my  dukedom 
To  buy  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-shotten  isle  of  Albion. 

Con,  Dieu  de  battaiUs  I  where  have  they  this 
mettle? 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw,  and  dull  ? 
On  whom,  as  in  despite,  the  sun  looks  pale, 
Killing  their  fruit  with  frowns?  Can  sodden  water, 
A  drench  for  sur-reined  jades,  their  barley  broth. 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  a  valiant  heat; 
And  shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine, 
Seem  frosty  ?    O,  for  honour  of  our  land. 
Let  us  not  hang  like  roping  icicles 
Upon  our  houses*  thatch,  whiles  a  more  frosty 

people 
Sweat  drops  of  gallant  youth  in  our  rich  fields : 
Poor  we  may  call  them,  in  their  native  lords. 


Dau,  By  faith  and  honour. 
Our  madams  mock  at  us ;  and  plainly  say 
Our  mettle  is  bred  out,  and  they  will  give 
Their  bodies  to  the  lust  of  English  youth, 
To  new-store  France  with  bastard  waniors. 

Bour.  They  bid  us  to  the  English  danciDg- 
schools. 
And  teach  lavoltas  high  and  swift  corantos : 
Saying  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels. 
And  that  we  are  most  lofty  runaways. 

Fr.King,  Where  is  Montjoy  the  herald?  speed 
him  hence : 
Let  hun  greet  England  with  our  sharp  defiance.— 
Up,  princes ;  and,  with  spirit  of  honour  edged, 
More  sharper  than  your  swords,  hie  to  the  field 
Charles  Delabret,  High  Constable  of  France; 
You,  Dukes  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  of  Berry, 
Alen9on,  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Burgundy; 
Jaques  Chatillion,  Rambures,  Vaudemont, 
Beamnont,  Grandpr6,  Rousai,  and  Fauconbeig, 
Foiz,  Lestrale,  Bouciqualt,  and  Charolois ; 
High  dukes,  great  princes,  barons,  lords,  and 

knights. 
For  your  great  seats  now  quit  you  of  great  shames. 
Bar  Harry  England,  that  sweeps  through  our  land 
With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur: 
Rush  on  his  host  as  doth  the  melted  snow 
Upon  the  vallies,  whose  low  vassal  seat 
The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon. 
Go  down  upon  him  (you  have  power  enough), 
And  in  a  captive  chariot  into  Rouen 
Bring  him  our  prisoner. 

Con.  This  becomes  the  great 

Sorry  am  I  his  numbers  are  so  few. 
His  soldiers  sick,  and  famished  in  their  march : 
For  I  am  sure,  when  he  shall  see  our  army. 
He'  11  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear. 
And,  for  achievement,  ofier  us  his  ransom. 

Fr,  King,  Therefore^  lord  constable,  haste  on 
Mon^oy, 
And  let  him  say  to  England  that  we  send 
To  know  what  willing  ransom  he  will  give.— 
Prince  Dauphin,  you  shall  stay  with  us  in  Rouen. 

Dau,  Not  so,  I  do  beseech  your  miyes^. 

Fr,  King,  Be  patient,  for  you  shall  remain  with 
us. — 
Now  forth,  lord  constable,  and  princes  all ; 
And  quickly  bring  ui  word  of  England's  &U. 

lEtBsmit. 


Scene  VI.— 7^^  EngUeh  Camp  m  Picardy. 

Enter  Gower  and  Flubllbn. 
Qow,  How  now.  Captain  Fluellen :  come  you 
from  the  bridge? 
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Fht,  I  aasore  yoa  there  is  very  excellent  sendee 
committed  at  the  pridge. 

Gow.  IstheDukeof  Exeter  safe? 

Flu.  The  Duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnanimous 
as  Agamemnon ;  and  a  man  that  I  love  and  ho- 
nour with  my  soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty, 
and  my  life,  and  my  livings,  and  my  uttermost 
powen :  he  is  not  (God  he  praised  and  plessed !) 
any  hurt  in  the  'orld,  hut  keeps  the  pridge  most 
▼aUandy,  with  excellent  discipline.  There  is  an 
ensign  there  at  the  pridge,  I  think  in  my  very 
conscience  he  is  as  valiant  as  Mare  Antony ;  and 
he  is  a  man  of  no  estimation  in  the  'orld :  hut  I 
did  see  him  do  gallant  service. 

Gow,  What  do  you  call  him  ? 

/Til.  He  is  called  Ancient  Pirtol. 

Gov.  I  know  hun  not 

EfUer  Pistol. 

Fbi.  Do  you  not  know  him  ?   Here  comes  the 

man. 
Pitt.  Captain,  I  thee  heseech  to  do  me  &vours : 
The  Duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  welL 

Ftu,  Ay,  I  praise  Got;  and  I  have  merited 
iome  love  at  his  hands. 
Pitt.  Bardolph,  a  soldier  firm  and  sound  of 
heart, 
Of  boxom  valour,  hath,  hy  cruel  fate, 
And  giddy  Fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel, 
That  goddess  hHnd, 
That  stands  upon  the  rolling  restless  stone, — 

iTv.  By  your  patience.  Ancient  PistoL  Fortune 

is  painted  plind,  with  a  muffler  hefore  her  eyes, 

to  signify  to  you  that  Fortune  is  plind.    And  she 

is  painted  also  with  a  wheel ;  to  signify  to  you, 

(which  is  the  moral  of  it)  that  she  is  tumiog,  and 

inconstant,  and  variations,  and  mutahHities :  and 

her  foot,  look  you,  is  fixed  upon  a  spherical  stone, 

which  roUs,  and  rolls,  and  rolls : — ^in  good  truth 

the  poet  is  make  a  most  excellent  description  of 

Fortune.    Fortune  look  you,  is  an  excellent 

moral. 

Pitt,  Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe  and  frowns  on 

him; 

For  he  hath  stolen  a  pix,  and  hanged  must 'a  he : 

A  damned  death  1 

I<et  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  firee. 
And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  sufibcate : 
Bat  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death, 
For  pa  of  little  price. 

Therefore,  go  speak ;  the  duke  will  hear  thy  voice; 
And  let  not  Bardolph*s  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny-cord,  and  vile  reproach. 
Speak,  captain,  fbr  his  life,  and  I  will  thee  requite. 
Flu,  Ancient  Pistol,  I  do  pardy  understand 
yonr  meaning. 
Pitt,  Why  then,  rejoice  therefore. 


Flu,  Certainly,  ancient,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  re- 
joice at :  for  if,  look  you,  he  were  my  brother,  I 
would  deshre  the  duke  to  use  his  goot  pleasure, 
and  put  him  to  executions :  fbr  disciplines  ought 
to  be  used. 

Pitt,  Die  and  be  damned;  and  fyo  for  thy 
friendship ! 

Af.  It  is  well. 

Pitt,  The  fig  of  Spain !  lExU  Pistol. 

Fiu.  Very  goot 

Oow,  Why  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rascal; 
I  remember  him  now :  a  bawd,  a  cutpurse. 

Flu.  1 11  assure  you  'a  uttered  as  prave  'ords 
at  the  pridge  as  you  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day. 
But  it  b  very  well :  what  he  has  spoke  to  me,  that 
is  well,  I  warrant  you,  when  time  is  serve. 

Oaw,  Why,  'tis  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue;  that 
now  and  then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  himself, 
at  his  return  into  London,  under  the  form  of  a 
soldier.  And  such  fellows  are  perfect  in  great 
commanders'  names :  and  they  will  learti  you  by 
rote  where  services  were  done ; — at  such  and  such 
a  sconce,  at  such  a  breach,  at  such  a  convoy : 
who  came  off  bravely,  who  was  shot,  who  dis- 
graced, what  terms  the  enemy  stood  on :  and 
this  they  con  perfectiy  in  ihe  phrase  of  war,  which 
they  trick  up  with  new-tuned  oaths.  And  what 
a  beard  of  the  general's  cut,  and  a  horrid  suit  of 
the  camp,  will  do  among  foaming  botties  and  ale- 
washed  wits,  is  wonderful  to  he  thought  on.  But 
you  must  learn  to  know  such  slanders  of  the  age, 
or  else  you  may  be  marvellously  mistook. 

Flu.  I  tell  you  what,  Captain  Gower;  I  do 
perceive  he  is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly 
make  show  to  the  'orld  he  is :  if  I  find  a  hole  in 
his  coat,  I  will  tell  him  my  mind.  [Drum  Aeonl.] 
Hark  you,  the  King  b  coming ;  and  I  must  speak 
with  him  from  the  pridge. 

Enter  Kino  Hburt,  Glostsr,  and  Soldiers. 

Flu.  Got  pless  your  majesty! 

K,  Hen,  How  now,  FlueUen :  camest  fhou 
from  the  bridge? 

Flu,  Ay,  so  please  your  majesty.  The  Duke 
of  Exeter  has  very  gallantiy  maintained  the 
pridge:  the  French  b  gone  off,  look  you,  and 
there  is  gallant  and  most  prave  passages.  Marry, 
th'  athversary  was  have  possession  of  the  pridge ; 
but  he  b  enforced  to  retire,  and  the  Duke  of 
Exeter  is  master  of  the  pridge.  I  can  tell  your 
majesty  the  duke  b  a  prave  man. 

K,  Hen.  What  men  have  you  lost,  FlueUen? 

Flu.  The  perdition  of  th'  athversary  hath  been 
very  great,  very  reasonable  great :  marry,  for  my 
part,  I  think  the  duke  hath  lost  never  a  man  hut 
one  that  b  like  to  he  executed  for  robbing  a 
church ;  one  Bardolph,  if  your  majesty  know  the 
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man.  Hif  fSitce  if  all  bubucklei,  and  wMks, 
<uid  knobs,  and  flames  of  fire ;  and  his  lips  plowB 
at  his  nose,  and  it  is  like  a  ooal  of  fire,  sometimes 
plue  and  sometimes  red :  but  his  nose  is  executed 
and  bis  fire 's  out 

K,  Hen*  We  would  have  all  euch  o£fenden  so 
cut  off:  and  we  give  express  charge  ihat,  in  our 
marches  through  the  country,  4here  be  nothing 
compelled  from  the  villages,  nothing  taken  but 
paid  for ;  none  of  the  French  upbraided  er  abused 
in  disdainful  language.  For  when  lenity  and 
cruelfy  play  for  a  kingdom,  the  gentler  gamester 
is  the  soonest  winner. 

Tucket  touneb.    Enter  Moivtjoy. 

Mont.  You  know  me  by  my  habit 

K.  Hen.  Well  then^  I  know  thee :  what  ehall 
I  know  of  thee? 

Monk  My  master's  mind. 

K.  Hen.  Unfold  it 

MonL  Thus  says  my  King: — Say  thou  to 
Harry  of  England, — Thoi^h  we  seemed  dead, 
we  did  but  sleep :  advantage  is  a  better  soldier 
than  rashness.  Tell  him  we  could  have  rebuked 
him  at  Harfleur,  but  that  we  thought  not  good 
to  bruise  an  injury  till  it  were  fiiU  ripe :  now  we 
qpeak  upon  our  cue,  and  our  voice  is  imperial : 
England  shall  repent  his  folly,  see  his  weakness, 
and  admire  our  sufferance.  Bid  him,  therefore, 
consider  of  his  ransom;  which  must  proportion 
the  losses  we  havebome.  the  subjects  w«  have  lost, 
the  disgrace  we  have  digested :  which  in  weight 
to  •re-answer  his  pettiness  would  bow  under. 
For  our  losses,  his  exchequer  is  too  poor;  for 
the  efiusion  of  our  blood,  the  muster  of  his  king^ 
dom  too  faint  a  number;  and  for  our  disgrace, 
his  own  person,  kneeling  at  our  feet,  but  a  weak 
and  worthless  satisfaction.  To  this  add  defiance: 
and  tell  him,  for  conclusion,  he  hath  betrayed  his 
followers,  whose  condemnation  ia  pronounced. — 
So  far  my  King  and  master ;  so  much  my  office. 

K.  Hen.  W  hat  is  thy  name  7  I  know  thy  quality. 

Mont.  Montjoy 

JT.  Hen.  Thou  dost  thy  office  fairly.  Turn  thee 
back, 
And  tell  thy  King,  I  do  not  seek  him  now, 
But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment:  for,  to  say  the  sooth 
<Though  'tis  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  much 
Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage), 
My  people  are  with  sickness  much  enfeebled ; 
My  numbers  lessened;  and  those  few  I  have 
Almost  no  better  than  so  many  French : 
Who  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee,  herald^ 
I  thought  upon  one  pair  of  Ei^lish  legs 
Did  marefa  three  Freachmcn. — Yet  foi;give  m«, 


That  I  do  brag  thus  !-^this  your  air  of  Frsnce 
Hath  blown  that  vice  in  me :  I  must  repent 
Go,  therefore,  tell  thy  master  here  I  am : 
My  ransom  is  this  firail  and  woxthless  trunk; 
My  army  but  a  weak  and  sickly  guard : 
Yet|  Ood  before,  teU  him  we  wiH  come  on, 
XlMNigh  France  himself  aad  such  another  neigh- 
bour 
Stand  in  our  way.    There's  &r  thy  labour, 

Mon^y. 
Go  bid  tl^  master  well  advise  himself: 
If  we  may  pass,  we  will;  if  we  be  hindered, 
We  shall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood 
Discolour:  and  so^  Mon^oy,  fiure  you  well 
The  sum  of  all  our  answer  ia  but  this: 
We  would  not  seek  a  battle  as  we  are; 
Nor,  as  we  are,  we  say  we  will  not  shun  it: 
So  tell  your  master. 

Moni.  I  shaH  4elif er  eo.     Thanks  to  your 
highnese.  IJExU  Momtjoy. 

Gloe.  I  hope  they  will  not  come  upon  us  now. 

K.  Hen.  We  are  in  God's  hand*  brother,  not 
in  theirs. 
March  to  the  bridge ;  it  now  draws  toward  night 
Beyond  the  river  we  11  encamp  ourselves; 
And  on  to-moorow  bid  them  march  away. 

lExemU, 


ScBNB  YlL-^Tke  French  Camp  near  Aginoeart 

Enter  the  Constable  o/ France,  the  Lord 

Rambu&bs,  the  Duxb  of  Orleans,  the  DaupbiNi 

and  othere. 

Con.  Tutl  I  liave  the  best  armour  of  the  world. 
^'Would  it  were  day  I 

OrL  You  have  an  excellent  amour:  but  let 
my  horse  have  his  due. 

Con.  It  is  the  best  horse  of  Europe. 

OrL  Will  it  never  be  morning  t 

Dau.  My  lord  of  Orleans  and  my  Lord  Higb 
Constable,  you  talk  of  horse  and  armour,— 

OrL  You  are  as  well  provided  of  both  as  any 
prince  in  the  world. 

Dau.  What  a  long  night  is  this  1-^1  will  not 
change  my  horse  with  any  that  treads  but  on 
four  pasterns.  Co,  ha!  He  bounds  from  the 
earth  as  if  his  entraUs  were  hairs :  le  cheval  voloKtj 
the  Pegasus,  ^alee  narinee  defeu  !  When  I 
bestride  bun  I  soar,  I  am  a  hawk.  He  troU  the 
air:  the  earth  sings  when  he  touches  it;  the 
basest  horn  of  his  hoof  is  more  musical  than  the 
pipe  of  Hermes, 

OrL  He 's  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg. 

Dam.  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger.  It  i>  • 
beast  for  PerseiiB:  he  is  pure  air  and  firs,  and  the 
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duU  elements  of  earth  and  water  never  appear  in 
kiffly  bat  only  in  patient  stillnees  wbUe  his  rider 
mounts  Imn.  He  is  indeed  a  hone;  and  all  other 
jades  jou  may  call  beasts. 

Con.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  a  most  absolute 
and  eze^ent  horse. 

Don.  It  is  a  prince  of  palfreys:  his  neigh  is 
like  the  bidding  of  amonarch,  andhis  countenance 
enforces  homage. 

OrL  No  more,  coo^. 

Dau.  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  wit  that  cannot, 
from  the  rising  of  the  Istk  to  the  lodging  of  the 
lamb,  Yary  deserved  praise  on  my  palfrey.  It  is 
a  theme  as  fluent  as  the  sea :  turn  the  sands  into 
eloqpiient  tongues,  and  my  horse  is  argument  fbr 
them  all :  't  is  a  subject  for  a  sovereign  to  reason 
OD,  and  for  a  aovereign's  sovereign  to  ride  on ; 
and  for  the  world  (familiar  to  us,  and  unknown) 
to  lay  apart  their particdar  ftmetiotts,  and  wondor 
at  him.  I  once  writ  a  sonnet  in  his  praise,  and 
began  thus :  **  Wonder  of  nature," — 

OrL  I  have  heard  a  sonnet  begin  so  to  one's 


Dau,  Then  did  they  Imitate  that  which  I  com- 
poaed  to  my  courser :  for  my  horse  is  my  mistress. 
OrL  Your  mbtress  hears  well. 
Dau,  Me  well :  which  is  the  prescript  praise 
and  perfection  of  a  good  and  particular  mistresa. 
Con,  MafoyI  the  other  day,  methought,  your 
mistress  shrewdly  shook  your  back. 
Dau,  So  perhaps  did  yours. 
Con,  Mine  was  not  bridled. 
Dau,  O !  then  belike  she  was  old  and  gentle, 
and  yon  rode  like  a  kerne  of  Ireland,  your  French 
hose  off  and  in  your  strait  trossen. 

Com,  Ton  have  good  judgment  in  horseman- 
ship. 

Dau,  Be  warned  by  me,  then :  they  that  ride 
so,  and  ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foul  bogs.    1 
bad  rather  have  my  horse  to  my  mistress. 
Con,  I  had  as  lief  have  my  mistress  a  jade. 
Don.  I  tell  thee.  Constable,  my  mistress  wears 
bar  own  hair. 

Con,  I  could  make  as  true  a  boast  as  that  if  I 
bad  a  sow  to  my  mistress. 

Dau,  *<  L9  ckkn  eH  rHoumi  d  son  propre  eo* 
muMtement,  et  h  truie  lavSe  au  hourbier :"  thou 
makest  use  of  anything. 

Con,  Yet  do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my  mi»- 
tress ;  or  any  such  proverb,  so  little  kin  to  the 
purpose. 

Mam,  My  lord  constable,  the  annourtfaat  I 
aavrhi  your  tent  to-night,  an  those  itan  or  suns 
nponitf 

CoH,  Stars,  my  lord. 

Dim,  Some  of  them  will  fall  to-morrow,  I  hope. 

Co^  And  y6t  my  sky  shall  not  want. 


Dau,  That  may  be,  for  you  bear  a  many  super- 
fluously; and  'twere  more  honour  some  were 
away. 

Con,  Even  as  your  horse  bears  your  pndses ; 
who  would  trot  as  well  were  some  of  your  brags 
dismounted. 

Dau,  'Would  I  were  able  to  load  him  with  his 
desert!— Will  it  never  be  day?— I  will  trot  to- 
morrow a  mile,  and  my  way  shall  be  paved  with 
English  feces. 

Con,  I  will  not  say  so,  for  fear  I  should  be 
fiiced  out  of  my  way :  but  1  would  it  were  morn- 
ing, for  I  would  fain  be  about  the  ears  of  the 
English. 

Bam,  Who  will  go  to  haasard  with  me  for 
twenty  English  prisoners  ? 

Con,  You  must  first  go  yourself  to  hazard  ere 
you  have  them. 

Dau,  T is  midnight;  Til  go  arm  myself. 

[EMt. 

OrL  The  Dauphin  longs  for  morning. 

Bam,  He  longs  to  eat  the  English. 

Con,  I  think  he  will  eat  all  he  kills. 

OrL  By  the  white  hand  of  my  lady,  he 's  a 
gallant  prince. 

Cm,  Swear  by  her  foot,  that  she  may  tread 
out  the  oath. 

OrL  He  is  simply  the  most  active  gentleman 
of  France. 

Con,  Doing  is  activity;  and  he  will  stUI  be 
doing. 

OrL  He  never  did  harm  that  I  heard  of. 

Con,  Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow:  he  wOl 
keep  that  good  name  stilL 

OrL  I  know  him  to  be  valiant 

Con,  I  was  told  that  by  one  that  knows  him 
better  Chan  you. 

OrL  What 'she? 

Con,  Marry,  he  told  me  so  himself:  and  he 
said  he  cared  not  who  knew  it. 

OrL  He  needs  not ;  it  is  no  hidden  virtue  in  him. 

Con,  By  my  faith,  shr,  but  it  is ;  never  any- 
body saw  it  but  his  lackey :  't  is  a  hooded  valour, 
and  when  it  appears  it  wOl  bate. 

OrL  "  111  wiU  never  said  well." 

Con,  I  will  cap  that  proverb  with  "There  is 
flattery  in  friendship." 

OrL  And  I  will  take  up  that  with  "  Give  the 
devil  his  due." 

Con.  Well  placed:  there  stands  your  friend 
for  the  devil.  Have  at  the  very  eye  of  that 
proverb  with  "  A  pox  of  the  devil." 

OrL  You  are  the  better  at  proverbs  by  how 
much  ''  A  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot" 

Con.  You  have  shot  over. 

OrL  'T  is  not  the  first  time  you  were  over- 
shot 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  My  Lord  High  Constable,  the  English 
lie  within  fifteen  hundred  paces  of  your  tent. 

Con.  Who  hath  measured  the  ground  ? 

Mess,  The  Lord  Grandpr^. 

Con,  A  valiant  and  most  expert  gentleman. — 
'Would  it  were  day ! — Alas,  poor  Harry  of  Eng- 
land !  he  longs  not  for  the  dawning  as  we  do. 

Orl.  What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow  is 
this  King  of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat- 
brained  followers  so  far  out  of  his  knowledge. 

Con.  If  the  English  had  any  apprehension 
they  would  run  away. 

Orl  That  they  lack :  for  if  their  heads  had 
any  intellectual  armour  they  could  never  wear 
such  heavy  headpieces. 

JSam.  That  island  of  England  breeds  very 
valiant  creatures  :  their  mastiffs  are  of  unmatch- 
able  courage* 


OrL  Foolish  curs  I  that  run  winking  into  the 
mouth  of  a  Russian  bear,  and  have  their  beads 
crushed  like  rotten  apples.  You  may  as  well 
say,  that's  a  valiant  flea  that  dare  eat  his  break- 
fast on  the  lip  of  a  lion. 

Con,  Just,  just.  And  the  men  do  sympa- 
thize  with  the  mastiffs  in  robustious  and  rough 
coming  on,  leaving  their  wits  with  their  wives : 
and  then  give  them  great  meals  of  beef,  andiron 
and  steel,  they  will  eat  like  wolves  and  figbt  like 
devils. 

OrL  Ay,  but  these  English  are  shrewdly  out 
of  beef. 

Con.  Then  we  shall  find  to-morrow  they  have 
only  stomachs  to  eat,  and  none  to  fight.— Now 
is  it  time  to  arm :  come,  shall  we  about  it? 

OrL  It.is  now  two  o'clock :  but  let  me  see,— 
by  ten 
We  shall  have  each  a  hundred  Englishmen. 


c^sj>^3&^^ 


ENTER  CHORUS. 


Cho.  Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time 
When  creeping  murmur  and  the  poring  dark 
Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe. 
From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of 

night. 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds. 
That  the  fixed  sentinels  almost  receive. 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch ; 
Fire  answers  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbered  face  : 
Steed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear;  and  from  the  tents. 
The  armourers,  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up, 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll, 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning  name. 
Proud  of  their  numbers  and  secure  in  soul, 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
Do  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice. 
And  chide  the  cripple  tardy-gaited  night. 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  ugly  witch,  doth  limp 
So  tediously  away.    The  poor  condemned  English 
Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful  fires 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger ;  and  their  gesture  sad^ 
Investing  lank-lean  cheeks  and  war-worn  coats. 


Presenteth  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.     O  now,  who  will  behold 
The  royal  captain  of  this  ruined  band. 
Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent, 
Let  him  cry,  "  Praise  and  glory  on  his  head  I" 
For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host ; 
Bids  them  good-morrow,  with  a  modest  smile ; 
And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  couotrymen, 
Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note 
How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him ; 
Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 
Unto  the  weary  and  all-watch6d  night : 
But  freshly  looks,  and  overbears  attaint 
With  cheerful  semblance  and  sweet  majesty ; 
That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 
Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks : 
A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun, 
His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one. 
Thawing  cold  fear.    Then  mean  and  gentle  all 
Behold,  as  may  unworthiness  define, 
A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night  : 
And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fly ; 
Where  (O  for  pity!)  we  shall  much  disgrace. 
With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils, 
Right  ill  disposed,  in  brawl  ridiculous, 
The  name  of  Agincourt.     Yet  sit  and  see ; 
Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeries  be. 
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Scene  I. — The  English  Camp  at  Agincourt 

Enter  Kino  Henry,  Bedford,  and  Gloster. 

K,  Hen.  Gloster,  'tis  true  that  we  are  in  great 
danger : 
The  greater  therefore  should  our  courage  be. — 
Good-morrow,  brother  Bedford. — God  Almighty ! 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  «>bservinglj  distil  it  out : 
For  our  had  neighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers, 
Which  is  both  healthful  and  good  husbandry. 
Besides,  they  are  our  outward  consciences, 
And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing 
That  we  should  dress  us  fairly  for  our  end. 
Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed, 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself. 

Enter  Erpingham. 

Good-morrow,  old  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham : 
A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head 
Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf  of  France. 

Erp,  Not  so,  my  liege :  this  lodging  likes  me 
better. 
Since  I  may  say.  Now  lie  I  like  a  king. 

K,  Hen.  T  is  good  for  men  to  love  their  pre- 
sent pains, 
Upon  example :  so  the  spirit  is  eased : 
And  when  the  mind  is  quickened,  out  of  doubt 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before. 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity. 
Lend  me  thy   cloak,   Sir  Thomas.— Brothers 

both, 
Commend  me  to  the  princes  in  our  camp ; 
Do  my  good-morrow  to  them,  and  anon 
Desire  them  all  to  my  pavilion. 

0(0.  We  shaU,  my  liege. 

^Exeunt  Gloster  and  Bedford. 


Erp.  Shall  I  attend  your  grace? 
K.  Hen.  No,  my  good  knight : 

Go  with  my  brothers  to  my  lords  of  England. 
I  and  my  bosom  must  debate  a-while. 
And  then  I  would  no  other  company. 
Erp,  The  Lord  in  heaven  bless  thee,  noble 
Harry!  [ExU. 

K.  Hen.  God-armercy,  old  heart,  thou  speakest 
cheerfully. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Pitt.  Quivalh? 

K,  Hen.  A  friend. 

Pitt.  Discuss  unto  me :  Art  thou  officer ; 
Or  art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular? 

K.  Hen.  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  company. 

Pist.  Trailest  thou  the  puissant  pike  ? 

K,  Hen.  Even  so.    What  are  you? 

Pitt.  As  good  a  gentleman  as  the  emperor. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  are  better  than  the  King. 

Pitt.  The  King 's  a  bawcock  and  a  heart  of 
gold, 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame ; 
Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant : 
I  kiss  his  dirty  shoe,  and  from  my  heartstrings 
I  love  the  lovely  bully.     What's  thy  name? 

K.Hen.  Harry  Le  Roy. 

Pitt.  Le  Roy !  a  Cornish  name :  art  thou  of 
Cornish  crew? 

K.  Hen.  No,  I  am  a  Welshman. 

Pitt.  KnowestthouFluellen? 

K.  Hen.  Yes. 

Pitt.  Ten  him  I  '11  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate. 
Upon  Saint  Davy's  day. 

K.  Hen.  Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in  your 
cap  that  day,  lest  he  knock  that  about  yours. 

Put.  Art  thou  his  friend? 

K.  Hen.  And  his  kinsman  too. 
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Piti.  Thefyo  for  fcliee,  then! 
K,  Hen,  I  thank  you :  God  be  with  you ! 
Put.  My  name  ia  Pistol  called.  l£xit, 

K,  Hen,  It  sorts  well  with  your  fiercenesss. 

Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower,  severatty, 

Gow,  Captain  Fluellen  1 

Fiu,  So  I  in  the  name  ot  Cheshu  Christy  gpetik 
hwer.  It  is  the  greatest  admiration  in  tW  «■»> 
▼ersal  'orld  when  the  true  and  auncient  ptasogfr* 
tifes  and  laws  of  the  wars  is  not  kept.  If  you 
would  take  the  pains  but  to  examine  the  wars  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  you  shall  find,  I  warrant 
you,  that  there  is  no  tiddle  taddle  nor  pibble 
pabble  in  Pompey's  camp.  I  warrant  you,  you 
shall  find  the  ceremonies  of  the  wan,  and  the 
cares  of  it,  and  the  forms  of  it,  and  the  sobriety 
of  it,  and  the  modesty  of  it,  to  be  otherwise. 

Gouf.  Why,  the  enemy  is  loud:  you  heard 
him  all  night. 

Flu,  If  the  enemy  is  an  ass  and  a  fool  and  a 
prating  coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  think  you,  that  we 
should  also,  look  you,  be  an  ass  and  a  fool  and 
a  prating  coxcomb:  in  your  own  conscience, 
now? 

Oow,  I  win  speak  lower. 

Ftu,  I  pray  you  and  beseech  you  that  you  wilL 
[Exeunt  Gower  and  Fluellen. 

K.  Hen,  Though  it  appear  a  Kttle  out  of  fashion. 
There  is  much  care  and  valour  in  this  Welshman. 

Enter  Bates,  Court,  and  WiLLfAics. 

Court.  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  the 
morning  which  breaks  yonder  f 

Batee,  I  think  it  be :  but  we  have  no  great 
cause  to  desire  the  approach  of  day. 

ffiU,  We  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the 
day,  but  I  think  we  shall  never  see  the  end  of  it— 
Who  goes  there  ? 

JT.  Hen,  A  friend. 

Will,  Under  what  captain  serve  you  f 

K,  Hen,  Under  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham. 

WtU,  A  good  old  commander,  and  a  most 
kind  gentleman.  I  pray  you  what  thinks  he  of 
our  estate? 

AT.  Hen,  Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand, 
that  look  to  be  washed  off  the  next  tide. 

Balee.  He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  (he  King  f 

K,  Hen,  No;  nor  it  is  not  meet  he  should. 
For,  though  I  speak  it  to  you,  I  think  the  King 
is  but  a  man,  as  I  am.  The  violet  smells  to 
him  as  it  doth  to  me ;  the  element  shews  to  him 
as  it  doth  to  me :  alt  his  senief  have  but  human 
conditions.  His  ceremonies  laid  by,  in  his 
nakednesf  he  appean  but  a  man :  and  though 
his  affections  are  higher  mounted  than  ours,  yet^ 
when  they  stoop,  they  stoop  with  the  ISkA  wing : 


therefore  when  he  sees  reason  of  fears,  as  we  do, 
his  fears,  out  of  doubt,  be  of  the  ssme  relish  aa 
ours  are.  Yet  in  reason  no  man  should  poasest 
him  with  any  appearance  of  fear;  lest  he,  by 
shewing  it,  should  dishearten  his  army. 

Bates,  He  may  shew  what  outward  eourage 
he  will :  but  I  believe,  as  cold  a  night  as  'tis,  he 
could  wish  himself  in  the  Thames  up  to  the 
neek :  an<l  so  I  would  he  were,  and  I  by  him,  at 
all  adventuret,^  stf  we  were  quit  here. 

K,  Hem,  By  my  troth  I  will  speak  my  con- 
science of  the  King :  I  think  he  would  not  wiah 
himself  anywhere  but  where  he  is. 

Bates,  Then  'would  he  were  here  alone:  so 
should  he  be  sure  to  be  ransomed,  and  a  many 
poor  men's  lives  saved. 

K,  Hen,  I  dare  say  you  love  him  not  so  ill  to 
wish  him  here  alone,  howsoever  you  speak  this 
to  feel  other  men's  minds.  Methinks  I  could 
not  die  anywhere  so  contented  as  in  the  Ring's 
company,  his  cause  being  just  and  his  quarrel 
honourable. 

Wm,  That 's  more  than  we  know. 

Bates,  Ay,  or  more  than  we  should  seek  after, 
for  we  know  enough,  if  we  know  we  are  the 
King's  subjects.  If  his  cause  be  wrong,  our 
obedience  to  the  King  wipes  the  crime  of  it  out 
of  us. 

Will,  But  if  the  cause  be  not  good,  the  King 
himself  hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make :  when 
all  those  legs  and  arms  and  heads,  chopped  off 
in  a  battle,  shall  join  together  at  the  latter  day 
and  cry  all,  "  We  died  at  such  place.'*  Some 
swearing;  some  crying  for  a  surgeon;  some 
upon  their  wives  left  poor  behind  them;  some 
upon  the  debts  they  owe;  some  upon  their 
children  rawly  left.  I  am  afeard  there  are  few 
die  well  that  die  in  a  battle :  for  how  can  they 
charitably  dispose  of  anytliing  when  blood  is 
iheir  argument  ?  Now,  if  these  men  do  not  die 
well,  it  will  be  a  black  matter  for  the  King  that 
led  them  to  it:  whom  to  disobey  were  against 
all  proportion  of  subjection. 

K,  Hen,  So  if  a  son,  that  is  by  his  father  sent 
about  merchandise,  do  sinfully  miscarry  upon 
the  sea,  the  imputation  of  hia  wickedness,  by 
your  rule,  should  be  imposed  upon  bis  father 
that  sent  him :  or  if  a  servant,  under  his  mas- 
ter's command  transporting  a  sum  of  money,  be 
assailed  by  robbers,  and  die  in  many  irreconciled 
iniquities,  you  may  call  the  business  of  the  mas- 
ter the  author  of  the  servant's  damnation.  Bni 
tfab  is  not  so :  the  King  is  not  bound  to  answer 
the  particular  endings  of  his  soldiers,  the  father 
of  his  son,  nor  the  master  of  his  servant;  for 
they  purpose  not  their  death  when  they  purpose 
their  services. — Besides,  there  ik  no  king,  be  his 
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cause  neyer  so  spotleis,  if  it  come  te  ihe  srbitre- 
ment  of  swords,  can  try  it  out  widi  all  unspotted 
soldiers.  Some,  peradirenture,  have  ob  them 
the  guilt  of  premeditated  and  contrived  murder; 
some  of  heguiling  virgins  with  the  broken  seals 
of  perjury ;  some  making  the  wan  their  bul- 
wark, that  have  before  gored  the  gentle  bosom 
of  peace  with  piilsge  and  robbery.  Now  if  these 
men  have  defeated  the  law  and  outrun  native 
punishment,  though  they  can  outstrip  men,  they 
have  no  wings  to  fly  from  God.  War  is  his 
beadle,  war  is  his  vengeance :  so  that  here  men 
are  punished  for  before-breach  of  the  King's 
laws,  in  now  the  King's  quarreL  Where  diey 
feared  the  death,  they  have  home  life  away; 
and  where  they  woidd  be  sale,  they  perish. 
Then  if  they  die  unprovided,  no  more  is  the 
King  guilty  of  their  damnalion  than  he  was  be«> 
fore  guilty  of  those  impitties  for  the  which  they 
are  now  visited.  Every  subject's  duty  is  the 
King's,  but  every  subject's  soul  is  his  own. 
Therefore  should  every  soldier  in  the  wars  do 
aa  every  eick  man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  mote 


out  of  his  eonsdenee :  and  dying  so,  death  is  to 
him  advantage;  or  not  djring,  the  time  was 
blessedly  lost  wherein  such  preparation  was 
gained.  And  in  him  that  escapes,  it  were  not 
sin  to  think  that,  making  God  so  free  an  offer. 
He  let  him  outlive  that  day  to  see  His  greatness, 
and  to  teach  others  how  they  should  prepare. 

ffUl.  Tis  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the 
ill  is  upon  his  own  head ;  the  King  is  not  to  answer 
for  it 

3ai4»,  I  do  not  desire  he  should  answer  for 
me ;  and  yet  I  determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him. 

K,  Htn.  I  myself  heard  the  King  say  he  would 
not  be  raasoaMd. 

Will,  Ay,  he  said  so  to  make  us  fight  cheerfkiUy : 
but  when  our  throats  are  cut,  he  may  be  ransomed 
and  we  ne'er  the  wiser. 

K.  H§H,  If  I  five  to  see  it,  I  will  never  trust 
his  word  after. 

W%a.  'Mass,  you  11  pay  him  then  I  That  *s  a 
perilous  shot  out  of  an  elder  gun  that  a  poor  and 
private  displeasure  can  do  against  a  monarch  I 
You  may  as  well  go  about  to  tani  the  sun  to  ice, 
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with  fanning  in  his  face  with  a  peacock's  feather. 
Yon  '11  never  trust  his  word  after  I  Come,  'tis  a 
foolish  saying. 

K,  Hen,  Your  reproof  is  something  too  round : 
I  should  he  angry  with  you  if  the  time  were  con- 
venient 

WiU,  Let  it  he  a  quarrel  between  us,  if  you 
live. 

K,  Hen.  I  embrace  it 

WUL  How  shall  I  know  thee  agunf 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I  will 
wear  it  in  my  bonnet :  then,  if  ever  thou  darest 
acknowledge  it,  I  will  make  it  my  quarreL 

WUl.  Here 's  my  glove :  give  me  another  of 
thine. 

K.  Hen,  There. 

Wm.  This  Willi  also  wear  in  my  cap.  If  ever 
thou  come  to  me  and  say,  after  to-morrow, "  This 
is  my  glove,"  by  this  hand,  I  will  take  thee  a  box 
on  the  ear. 

K.  Hen,  If  6ver  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  challenge  it 

WUL  Thou  darest  as  well  be  hanged. 

K.  Hen,  Well,  I  will  do  it,  though  I  take  thee 
in  the  King's  company. 

WUl.  Keep  thy  word:  fare  thee  well. 

BiUee.  Be  Mends,  you  English  fools,  be  friends ; 
we  have  French  quarrels  enough,  if  you  could  tell 
how  to  reckon. 

K.  Hen,  Indeed  tiie  French  may  lay  twenty 
French  crowns  to  one  they  will  beat  us ;  for  they 
bear  them  on  their  shoulders.   But  it  is  no  English 
treason  to  cut  French  crowns ;  and  to-morrow  the 
King  himself  will  be  a  clipper.^£:retm<  Soldiers. 
**  Upon  the  King  I     Let  us  our  lives,  our  souls. 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives. 
Our  children,  and  our  sins,  lay  on  the  King :" 
We  must  bear  aU. 

O  hard  condition !  twinbom  with  greatness. 
Subject  to  the  breath  of  every  fool,  whose  sense 
No  more  can  feel  but  his  own  wringing  I 
What  infinite  heart's-ease  must  kings  neglect 
That  private  men  enjoy  I 
And  what  have  kings  that  privates  have  not  too, 
Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony? 
And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony ; 
What  kind  of  God  art  thou,  that  sufier'st  more 
Of  mortal  griefs  than  do  thy  worshippers? 
What  are  thy  rents ;  what  are  thy  comings-in  ? 
O  ceremony,  shew  me  but  thy  worth : 
What  is  the  soul  of  adoration  ? 
Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form. 
Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men? 
Wherein  thou  art  less  happy  being  feared 
Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink'st  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage  sweet, 
Butpoisoned  flattery  ?— O  be  sick,  great  greatness, 
And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure ! 


lliink'st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 
Win  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending? 
Canst  thou,  when  thou  command'st  the  beggar's 

knee. 
Command  the  healtii  of  it?  No,  thou  proud  dream 
That  play'st  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose : 
I  am  a  kmg  that  find  thee:  and  I  know 
Tis  not  the  balm,  the  sceptre,  and  the  ball, 
The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial. 
The  intertissued  robe  of  gold  and  pearl, 
The  farced  titie  running  '  fore  the  king, 
The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 
That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world,— 
No,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremony. 
Not  all  these,  laid  in  bed  majestieal, 
Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave. 
Who,  with  a  body  filled  and  vacant  mind. 
Gets  him  to  rest,  crammed  with  distressful  bread : 
Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell ; 
But  like  a  lackey,  from  the  rise  to  set, 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium :  next  day,  after  dawn. 
Doth  rise  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse ; 
And  foUows  so  the  ever-running  year. 
With  profitable  labour,  to  his  grave : — 
And,  but  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch. 
Winding  up  his  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with 

sleep, 
Had  the  forehand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 
The  slave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace. 
Enjoys  it :  but,  in  gross  brain,  little  wota 
What  watch  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace, 
Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantagea. 

Enter  £rpiii«ham. 

Erp.  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  yoor  ab- 
sence, 
Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you. 

K,  Hen.  Good  old  knight, 

Collect  them  all  together  at  my  tent : 
I'll  be  before  thee. 
Erp.  I  shall  do 't,  my  lord  [Ss/. 

K.  Hen.  O  God  of  batties !  steel  my  addien' 
hearts: 
Possess  them  not  with  fear :  take  firom  them  now 
The  sense  of  reckoning,  if  the  opposed  numben 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them  I — ^Not  to  day,  0 
Lord, 

0  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compassing  the  crown ! 

1  Richard's  body  have  interred  new, 

And  on  it  have  bestowed  more  contrite  tean 
Than  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood. 
Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yeariy  pay. 
Who  twice  a  day  their  withered  hands  hold  iq> 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood:  andlbavebnilt 
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Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  lolemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  souL    More  will  I  do : 
Though  an  that  I  can  do  is  nothing  worth ; 
Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all, 
Imploring  pardon. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  My  liege  I 

K.  Hen.  My  hrother  Gloster 's  voice  f — 

Ay: 
I  know  thy  errand ;  I  will  go  with  thee. — 
The  day,  my  friends,  and  all  things,  stay  for  me. 

lExeuni. 


ScBRB  II.— 7^  French  Camp. 

£fi<«r  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Ramburbs,  andothen, 

OrL  The  sun  doth  gild  our  armour :  up,  my 

lords. 
Dwt.   Montez  d  eA««a/.— My  horse  1   vaUt; 

laequajf;  hal 
OrL  O  hrave  spirit  1 
I>a9L  Via  ! — Ue  eaux  et  la  ierre-^ 
OrL  Bienpmtt  V  tur  et  Ufeu — 
D€m,  Cull  cousin  Orleans. — 

Enter  Constable. 

t^ow,  my  lord  Constable  1 

Com,  Hark  how  our  steeds  for  present  service 

neigh! 
Don.  Mount  them,  and  make  incision  in  their 
hides; 
That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  in  English  eyes, 
knd  dout  them  with  superfluous  courage. — Hal 
Bam,  What,  will  you  have  them  weep  our 
horses'  blood : 
How  shall  we  then  behold  their  natural  tears? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

ilfest.  The  English  are  embattled,  you  French 

peers. 
Con.  To  horse,  you  gallant  princes ;  straight 
to  horse  I 
Do  but  behold  yon  poor  and  starved  band, 
And  ycNir  fair  show  shall  suck  away  their  souls, 
Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men, 
There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  our  hands ; 
Scarce  blood  enough  in  all  their  sickly  veins 
To  give  each  naked  curtle-az  a  stain, 
That  our  French  gallants  shall  to  day  draw  out, 
^nd  sheath  for  lack  of  sport    Let  us  but  blow 

on  them. 
The  vspour  of  our  valour  will  o'er  turn  them. 
7  is  positive  'gainst  all  exceptions,  lords, 
rhat  our  superfluous  lackeys  and  our  peasants. 


Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 

About  our  squares  of  battle,  were  enough 

To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe. 

Though  we  upon  this  mountain's  basis  by 

Took  stand  for  idle  speculation : 

But  ihat  oUr  honours  must  not     What' s  to  say  f 

A  very  little  little  let  us  do. 

And  all  is  done.    Then  let  the  trumpet  sound 

The  tucket-sonnanee  and  the  note  to  mount : 

For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field. 

That  England  shaU  couch  down  in  fear,  and  yield. 

Enter  Grandprb. 

Grand,  Why  do  you  stay  so  long,  my  lords  of 
France? 
Yon  island  carrions,  desperate  of  their  bones, 
Ill-favouredly  become  the  morning  field : 
Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loose, 
And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scornfully. 
Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggared  host. 
And  faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps. 
Their  horsemen  sit  like  fix6d  candlesticks. 
With  torchstaves  in  their  hand :  and  their  poor 

jades 
Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips ; 
The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale-dead  eyes ; 
And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal  bit 
Lies  foul  with  chewed  grass,  still  and  motionless : 
And  their  executors,  the  knavish  crows, 
Fly  o'er  them  all,  impatient  for  their  hour. 
Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle. 
In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shews  itself. 

Con,  They  have  said  their  prayers,  and  they 
stay  for  death. 

Dan,  Shall  we  go  send  them  dinners  and  fresh 
suits. 
And  give  their  fasting  horses  provender, 
And  after  fight  with  them  ? 

Cdn,  I  stay  but  for  my  guard.    On  to  the  field: 
I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take. 
And  use  it  for  my  haste.     Come,  come  away : 
The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day. 

[Exouni. 


Scbnb  IIL— 7%e  EngUth  Camp, 

Enter  the  English  host;    Gloster,  Bedford, 
Exeter,  Salisbury,  and  Westmorland. 

Glo,  Where  is  the  King? 

Bed,  The  King  himself  is  rode  to  view  their 
battle. 

Weit,  Of  fighting  men  they  have  full  three- 
score thousand. 

Exe,  There' s  five  to  one :  besides,  they  all  are 
fresh. 
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Sal  God's  arm  strike  with  us!  'tis  a  fearful 
odds. 
Ood  be  wi'  you,  prinees  all;  1 11  to  my  cbavge. 
If  we  no  more  meet  till  we  meet  in  heaven, 
Then,  joyftiUy, — ^my  noble  lord  of  Bedford, 
My  dear  lord  Gloster,  and  my  good  lord  Exeter, 
And  my  kind  kinsman, — ^warriors  all,  adieu  I 
Bed,  Farewell,  good  Salisbury ;  and  good  luck 

go  with  thee. 
Exe.  Farewell,  kind  lord;  fight  vaHandy  to- 
day: 
And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong  to  mind  thee  of  it, 
For  thou  art  framed  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour. 
lExU  Salisbury. 
Bed.  He  is  as  fuU  of  valour  as  of  kindness : 
Princely  in  both. 

West.  O  that  we  now  had  here 

But  one  ten  thousand  of  thoae  mm  in  England 
That  do  no  work  to-day  1 

Enter  Kmo  Hibmkt. 

K.  Hen.  What 's  he  that  wishes  sof 

My  cousin  Westmorland  1— No,  ray  flur  cousin : 
If  we  are  marked  to  die,  we  are  enough 
To  do  our  country  loss :  and  if  to  live, 
The  fewer  men  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
6od*s  will !  I  pray  thee  wish  not  one  man  more. 
By  Jove  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold ; 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
It  yeanis  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear : 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires : 
But  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 
No,  'faith,  my  eoz,  wish  not  a  man  firom  England. 
God's  peace  I    I  would  not  lose  so  great   a 

honour 
As  one  man  more  methinks  would  share  from 

me. 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.    O  do  not  wish  one 

more: 
Raiher  proclaim  it,  Westmorland,  through  my 

host, 
That  he  who  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight 
Let  him  depart :  his  passport  shall  be  made, 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse : 
We  would  not  die  in  that  man's  company, 
That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. — 
This  day  is  called  the  feast  of  Crispian : 
He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home. 
Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  named, 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Caspian. 
He  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see  old  age, 
WiU  yearly  on  the  vigil  fe^st  his  friends, 
And  say,  '<  To-morvow  is  Saint  Crispian  }*' 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve  and  shew  his  acars, 
Andsay, "  Thesewoundsl  hadonCrispian'sday." 
Old  men  forget:  yet  all  shall  be  forgot 


But  he  11  remember,  with  advantages, 

What  feats  he  did  that  day.    Then  shall  oar 

names, 
Familiar  in  thehr  months  as  household  words,— 
Harry  the  King,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster,— 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remembered. 
This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son; 
And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by. 
From  diis  day  to  ihe  ending  of  the  worid. 
But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered : 
We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers : 
For  he  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 
Shall  be  my  brother :  be  he  ne'er  so  vDe, 
This  day  shaU  gentle  his  condition : 
And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  abed. 
Shall  think  themselves  acooraed  they  were  not 

here, 
And  hold   their  manhoods  cheap  while  sny 

speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispian's  day. 

Enter  Salisbury. 
SaL  My  sovereign  lord,  beetow  yourself  with 
speed: 
The  French  are  bravely  in  their  battlet  set, 
And  will  with  all  expedience  charge  on  us. 
K,  Hen,  All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be 

so. 
Weet,  Perish  the  man  whow  mind  la  back  vsid 

now! 
K,  Hen,  Thou  dost  not  wish  move  help  from 

England,  cousin  f 
Wett,  God's  will,  my  liege,  'would  you  and  I 
alone^ 
Without  more  help,  might  fight  this  batde  out! 
K,  Hen.  Why  now  thou  haat  unwished  fite 
thousand  men ; 
Which  likes  me  bettor  than  to  wish  us  one.— 
You  know  your  places :  Qod  be  with  you  all  1 

Tuciet,    Enter  Montjot. 
Mimt,  Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee, 
King  Harry, 
If  for  thy  ransom  thou  wilt  now  eompound. 
Before  thy  most  assured  overthrow ; 
For  certainly  thou  art  so  near  the  gulf. 
Thou  needs  miMt  be  enghitted.     Besides,  in 

mercy. 
The  ConsUble  desires  thee  thou  wilt  mind 
Thy  followers  of  repentance ;  that  their  souls 
May  make  a  peacefiil  and  a  sweet  retire 
From  off  these  fields  where  (wretches)  their  poor 

bodies 
Must  lie  and  fester. 
K.  Hen,  Who  hatii  sent  thee  nowt 

Mont.  The  Constable  of  France. 
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jr.  Hen,  I  pny  thee  bear  my  former  answer 

back: 
lid  them  achieye  me,  and  then  sell  my  bones. 
Good  God  I  why  should  they  mock  poor  fellows 

thus? 
The  man  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 
While  the  beast  lived,  was  killed  with  hunting 

him. 
A  many  of  oinr  bodies  shaQ,  no  doubt, 
Find  native  graves :  upon  the  which,  I  trust, 
Shall  witness  live  in  brass  of  this  day's  work : 
And  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in 

France, 
Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills. 
They  shall  be  famed :  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet 

them, 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven ; 
Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choke  your  clime, 
The  smell  whereof  shall   breed  a  plague   in 

France. 
Mtrk  then  a  bounding  valour  in  our  English ; 
That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing, 
firesk  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief, 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality. 
Let  me  speak  proudly :  Tell  the  Constable, 
We  ere  but  warriors  for  the  working-day : 
Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirched 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field ; 
Hiere  's  not  a  piece  of  feather  in  our  host 
(Good  argument,  I  hope,  we  shall  not  fly), 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry : 
But,  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim : 
And  my  poor  soldiers  tell  me,  yet  ere  night 
They  'U  be  in.  fresher  robes,  or  they  will  pluck 
The  gay  new  coats  o'er  the  French  soldiers'  heads. 
And  torn  them  out  of  service.    If  they  do  this 
(As  if  God  please  they  shall),  my  ransom  then 
Will  soon  be  levied.— Herald,  save  thou  thy 

labour; 
Come  thou  no  more  for  ransom,  gentle  herald : 
They  shall  have  none,  I  swear,  but  these  my 

joints: 
Which  if  ihey  have  as  I  will  leave  'em  to  them, 
Shall  yield  them  little,  tell  the  ConsUble. 
MonL  1  shall.  King  Harry.  And  so  fare  thee 

well: 
Thou  never  shalt  hear  herald  any  more.    [Exit. 
K.  Hen.  I  fear  thou 'It  onoe  more  come  again 

for  ransom. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  York. 

Yorh  My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 
The  leading  of  the  vaward. 
K.  Hen.  Take  it,  brave  York. — ^Now,  soldiers, 
march  away  :— 
And  how  thou  pleasest,  God,  dispose  the  day ! 

[Exewnt, 


ScBHB  Vf.'^The  Field  ef  BatOe. 

Alarums.    Excursunu.    Enter  French  Soldier, 
Pistol,  and  Boy. 

Fist.  Yield,  cur. 

Fr.  Sol.  Jepenee  que  voue  eetes  le  gentUkomme 
de  bonne  quaUtS. 

Pitt.  Quality!— "Callino,  castore  me."— Art 
thou  a  gentleman?    What  is  thy  name?  discuss. 

Fr.Sol.  0  Seigneur  Dieu  I 

Fiat.  O  Signior  Dew  should  be  a  gentleman. — 
Perpend  my  words,  O  Signior  Dew,  and  mark :. . 
O  Signior  Dew,  thou  diest  on  point  of  foz, 
Except,  O  signior,  thou  do  give  to  me 
Egregious  ransom. 

Fr.  Sol.  0  prennez  mitericorde  I  ayez  pUU  de 
may! 

Fist.  Moy  shall  not  serve ;  I  will  have  forty 
moys: 
For  I  will  fetch  thy  rim  out  at  thy  throat, 
In  drops  of  crimson  blood. 

Fr.  SoL  Est  il  impossible  d^esehapper  la  force 
de  ton  bras  f 

Fist.  Brass,  cur! 
lliou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat. 
Offer 'st  me  brass? 

Fr.  Sol.  0  pardonnex  moy  / 

Fist.  Sayst  thou  me  so  ?  is  that  a  ton  of  moys? 
Come  hither,  boy  ;  ask  me  this  slave,  in  French, 
What  is  his  name. 

Boy.  Eseoutez :  comment  estes  vofts  appelli  ? 

Fr.  SoL  Monsieur  le  Fer. 

Boy.  He  says,  his  name  is  Master  Fer. 

Fist.  Master  Fer  I  1 11  fer  him,  and  firk  him, 
and  ferret  him:— discuss  the  same  in  French 
unto  him. 

Boy.  I  do  not  know  the  French  for  for,  and 
fbrret,  and  firk. 

Fist.  Bid  him  prepare,  for  I  will  cut  his  throat. 

Fr.  Sol.  Que  dit-il,  monsieur  t 

Boy.  n  me  eommande  de  vous  dire  que  vous 
faites  vous  prest :  car  ce  soldat  icy  est  disposi 
tout  d  cette  heure  de  couper  woslre  gorge. 

Fist.  Ouy,  couper  gorge,  par  ma  foy,  pesant. 
Unless  thou  give  me  crowns,  brave  crowns ; 
Or  mangled  shalt  thou  be  by  Uiis  my  sword. 

Fr.  SoL  Of  je  vous  supplie  pour  I*  amour  de 
DieUf  me  pardotmer!  Je  suss  gentilhomme  de 
bonne  maison :  gardez  ma  vie,  etje  vous  donneray 
deux  cents  escus. 

Fist.  What  are  his  words? 

Boy.  He  prays  you  to  save  his  life :  he  is  a 
gentleman  of  a  good  house,  and  for  his  ransom 
he  will  give  you  two  hundred  crowns. 

Fist.  Tell  him  my  fury  shall  abate,  and  I 
The  crowns  will  take. 

Fr.  S<d,  Fetit  monsieur,  que  dH-ilf 
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^Boy.  Encore  qi^il  ett  eontre  son  juremeni  de 
pardonner  aucun  prisomder :  neantmoms^  pour 
let  escut  que  vous  Vavez  promis,  il  ett  content  de 
V0U9  donner  la  liber ti,  le  franehitement, 

Fr,  Sol.  Sur  mee  genoux  je  none  donne  miUe 
remerdemens :  etje  m'eethne  keureum  queje  euit 
tomhS  entre  lee  mmne  d*un  ehevaUerf  je  penety 
k  plue  brave,  valiant,  et  tree  dietinguk  eeig/neur 
d^  Angleterre. 

Pitt.  Eicpound  unto  me,  boy. 

Boy,  He  gives  you,  upon  his  knees,  a  thou- 
sand thanks :  and  he  esteems  himself  happy  that 
he  hath  fallen  into  the  hands  of  (as  he  thinks) 
the  most  brave,  valwous,  and  thrioe*worthy 
signior  of  England. 

Piai.   As  I  suck  blood,  I  will  some  mercy 
shew. — 
Follow  me,  cur.  [Emt  Pistol. 

Boy»  Suivez  voue  le  grand  capitame, — 

{Esnt  French  Soldier. 
I  did  never  know  so  lull  a  voice  issue  from  se 
empty  a  heart :  but  the  saying  is  true,  the  empty 
vessel  makes  the  greatest  sound.  Bardolph  and 
Nym  had  ten  times  more  valour  than  this  roar- 
ing devil  i'  the  old  play,  that  every  one  may  pare 
his  nails  with  a  wooden  dagger:  and  they  are 
both  hanged ;  and  so  would  this  be,  if  he  durst 
steal  anything  adventurously.  I  must  stay  with 
the  lackeys,  with  the  hi^age  of  our  camp.  The 
French  might  have  a  good  prey  of  us,  if  he 
knew  of  it;  for  there  is  none  to  guard  it  but 
boys.  [Exit, 


ScBMB  v.— Another  part  of  the  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarume.    Enter  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Bourbon, 
Constable,  Rambures,  and  others. 

Con.  Odiable! 

Orl.  O  Seigneur  i'^le  jour  est  perdu,  tout  est 
perdu! 

Dau.  Mort  demavie!  all  is  confounded,  all ! 
Reproach  and  everlasting  shame 
Sits  mocking  in  our  plumes.— 0  mesekante  fir^ 

tune!^ 
Do  not  tun  away.  \A  short  alarum. 

Con,  Why,  all  our  ranks  are  broke. 

Dau,  O  perdurable  shame  I-^let's  stab  ourselves. 
Be  these  the  wretehes  that  we  played  at  dice  for? 

Orl.  Is  this  the  King  we  sent  to  for  his  ransom? 

Bour.  Shame,  and  eternal  shame,  nothing  but 
shame ! 
Let  us  die  instant.    Once  more  back  again : 
And  he  that  will  not  follow  Bourbon  now, 
Let  him  go  hence,  and  with  his  cap  in  hand. 
Like  a  base  pander,  hold  the  chamber-door 


Whilst  by  a  slave  no  gentler  than  miy  dog 
His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminate. 

Con.  Disorder,  that  hath  spoiled  us,  fiaend  in 
now! 
Let  us  in  heaps  go  offer  up  our  lives 
Unto  these  English,  or  eiae  die  with  fame. 

OrL  We  are  enough  yet  living  in  the  field 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs, 
If  any  order  might  be  thought  iqpon. 

Bour.  The  devil  take  order  nowl  IH  to  the 
throng : 
Let  life  be  short,  else  shama  will  he  too  long. 

lExetoU. 


ScBRB  Yh-^Another  peart  of  the  FM. 

Alarums.     Enter  Kino  Henrt  and  Forces; 
ExBTER,  and  others. 
K.  Hen.  Well  have  we  done,  thrice-valtant 

countrymen : 
But  all 's  not  done ;  yet  keep  tke  French  the  field. 
Exe.  The  Duke  of  York  commends  him  to 

your  majesty. 
K.  Hon.  Lives  be,  good  nnde  t   Thriee  withm 

this  hour 
I  saw  him  down :  thriee  up  again,  and  fighting. 
From  helmet  to  the  spur,  all  Uood  he  was. 
Exe.  In  which  array  (brave  soUUerl)  dotli 

he  lie, 
Larding  the  plain :  and  by  bis  bloody  side 
(Yokefellow  to  his  honour-owing  woonds) 
The  noble  Earl  of  Suffolk  alw  lies. 
Suffolk  first  died :  and  York,  all  haggled  orer, 
Comes  to  him  where  in  gore  be  lay  insteeped, 
And  takes  him  by  the  beard ;  kisses  the  gsihcs 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  fiice, 
And  cries  aloud,  '*  Tarry,  dear  cousin  Suffolk! 
My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven. 
Tarry,  sweet  soul,  for  mine ;  then  fly  abreast: 
As,  in  this  glorious  and  well-foughten  field. 
We  kept  togedier  in  our  ohivalry  I" 
Upon  Uiese  words  I  came,  and  cheered  him  up: 
He  smiled  me  in  the  face,  raught  me  his  hand. 
And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says,  '<  Dear  my  lord, 
Commend  my  service  to  my  sovereign." 
So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 
He  threw  his  wounded  arm  and  kissed  his  lips: 
And  so,  espoused  to  death,  with  blood  he  sealed 
A  testament  of  noble-ending  love. 
The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  fivced 
Those  waters  from  me;  which  I  would  have 

stopped, 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  my  eyes, 
I   And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 
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K.Jim.  lUameyonnot: 

For,  healing  thk,  I  muf  t  perforce  compound 
With  mistful  eyet,  or  they  will  iesne  too.^— 

Bat  hark !  what  new  alarum  is  this  same  ?^- 
The  French  have  remforeod  their  scattered  men — 
rhen  ereiy  soldier  kill  his  prisoners : 
Give  the  word  through.  lExeunt. 


ScBKB  YlL-^Jnother  pari  cfike  Field, 

Alarumt.    Enter  Flubllem  and  Gower. 

Flu.  KiU  the  poys  and  the  higgagef  'tis  ex- 
pressly against  the  law  of  arms :  'tis  as  arrant  a 
piece  ef  knaTery,  mark  you  now,  as  can  he 
ofiered  in  the  'orld.  In  your  conscience  now,  is 
it  not? 

Goto.  T  is  eertain  there 's  not  a  hoy  left  alive ; 
snd  the  cowardly  rascals  that  ran  from  the  battle 
have  done  this  slaughter:  besides,  they  have 
burned  and  catried  awi^  all  that  was  in  the  King's 
tent:  wherefore  the  Kmg,  most  worthily,  hath 
caused  every  soldier  to  cut  his  prisoner's  throat 
O'tisagaUantKing! 

Flu,  Ayj  he  was  pom  at  Monmouth,  Captain 
Gower.  What  caU  you  the  town's  name  where 
Alexander  the  pig  was  pom  ? 

Chw,  Alexander  the  Great. 

FU.  Why,  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great  f  The 
pig,  or  the  great,  or  Uie  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or 
the  magnanknoos,  are  all  one  reckonings,  save 
the  phrase  is  a  Uttle  variations. 

Gow,  I  think  Alexander  the  Great  was  born 
in  Macedon:  his  fsither  was  oalled  Philip  of 
Macedon,  as  I  take  it. 

Flu.  I  think  it  is  in  Macedon  where  Alex- 
ander is  pom.  I  tell  you,  captain,  if  you  look 
in  the  maps  of  the  'orld,  I  warrant  you  shall  find, 
in  the  comparisons  between  Macedon  and  Mon- 
mouth, that  the  situations,  look  you,  is  both 
alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon,  and  there 
is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth:  it  is 
called  Wye  at  Monmouth,  but  it  is  out  of  my 
prains  what  is  the  name  of  the  other  river :  but 
'tis  all  one,  'tis  so  like  as  my  fingers  is  to  my 
fingers ;  and  there  is  salmons  in  both.  If  you 
mark  Alexander's  life  well,  Harry  of  Monmouth's 
life  is  come  after  it  indifierent  well :  for  there  is 
figures  in  all  things.  Alexander  (God  knows 
and  you  know),  in  his  rages,  and  his  ftiries,  and 
his  wraths,  and  his  cbolen,  and  his  moods,  and 
his  displeasures,  and  his  indignations,  and  also 
hemg  a  little  intoxicates  in  his  prains,  did  in  his 
ales  and  his  angers,  look  you,  kill  his  pest  friend, 
avtus. 


Goto.  Our  King  is  not  like  him  in  diat:  he 
never  killed  any  of  his  friends. 

Flu.  It  is  not  well  done,  mxtk  you  now,  to 
take  the  tales  out  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made 
an  end  and  finished.  I  speak  but  in  the  figures 
and  comparisons  of  it : — As  Alexander  is  kill 
his  friend  Clytus,  being  in  his  ales  and  his  cops ; 
so  also  Harry  Monmouth,  being  in  his  right  wits 
and  his  goot  juc^ments,  is  tnra  away  the  fiit 
knight  with  Uie  great  pelly-doublet.  He  was 
full  of  jests,  and  gipes,  and  knaveries^  and 
mocks :  I  am  forget  his  name. 

Oow.  Sir  John  Falstafi*. 

Flu.  That  is  he.  I  can  tell  you  there  is  goot 
men  pom  at  Monmouth. 

Oow.  Here  comes  his  majesty. 

Alarum.  Enter  King  Henrt  with  a  part  of  the 
English  Forces;  Wabwick,  Gloster,  £xbtbr, 
and  others. 

K.  Hen.  I  was  not  angry  since  I  came  to  France, 
Until  this  instanL — ^Take  a  trumpet,  herald; 
Ride  thou  unto  the  horsemen  on  yon  hill : 
If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down ; 
Or  void  the  field :  they  do  offend  our  sight. 
If  they  11  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them, 
And  make  them  skirr  away  as  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings : 
Besides,  we'll  cut  the  throats  of  those  we  have, 
And  not  a  man  of  them  that  we  shall  take 
Shall  taste  our  mercy .^Go,  and  tell  them  so. 

Enter  Momtjot. 

Eae.  Here  comes  the  herald  of  the  French,  my  liege. 

Olo.  His  eyes  are  humbler  than*they  used  to  be. 

K.  Hen.  How  now  I  what  means  this,  herald  ? 
Know'st  thou  not 
That  I  have  fined  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransom? 
Com'st  thou  again  for  ransom  ? 

Mont.  No,  great  King : 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence 
That  we  may  wander  o'er  this  bloody  field. 
To  book  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them : 
To  sort  our  nobles  from  our  common  men ; 
For  many  of  our  princes  (woe  the  while !) 
Lie  drowned  and  soaked  in  mercenary  blood 
(So  do  our  vulgar  drench  theu:  peasant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes) ;  and  their  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk  out  their  arm6d  heels  at  their  dead  masters, 
Killing  them  twice.   O  give  us  leave,  great  King, 
To  view  the  field  in  safety,  and  dispose 
Of  their  dead  bodies. 

K.  Hen.  I  tell  thee  truly,  herald, 

I  know  not  if  the  day  be  ours  or  no : 
For  yet  a  many  of  your  horsemen  peer 
And  gallop  o'er  the  field. 
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Mont,  The  day  is  yours. 

K,  Hen,  Praised  be  God,  and  not  our  strengtli, 
for  it  I— 
What  is   this  castle   called  that  ttanda   hard 
by? 

Mont.  They  call  it  Agincourt 

K.  Hen,  Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agin- 
court, 
Fought  on  tlie  day  of  Crispin  Crispianus. 

Flu,  Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory,  an't 
please  your  majesty,  and  your  great-uncle  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  the 
chronicles,  fought  a  most  prave  pattle  here  in 
France. 

K,  Hen,  They  did,  Fluellen. 

Flu,  Your  majesty  says  very  true.  If  your 
majesties  is  remembered  of  it,  tlie  Welshmen  did 
goot  service  in  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow, 
wearing  leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps:  which, 
your  majesty  knows,  to  this  hour  is  an  honourable 
padge  of  the  service ;  and  I  do  believe  your  ma- 
jesty takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek  upon  Saint 
Tavy's  day. 

K,  Hen,  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour : 
For  I  am  Welsh  you  know,  good  countryman. 

Flu,  All  the  water  in  Wye  cannot  wash  your 
majesty's  Welsh  plood  out  of  your  pody,  I  can 
tell  you  that.  Got  pless  it  and  preserve  it,  as  long 
as  it  pleases  his  grace,  and  his  majesty  too ! 

JT.  Hen,  Thanks,  good  my  countryman. 

Flu,  By  Cheshu,  I  am  your  majesty's  country- 
man, I  care  not  who  know  it :  I  will  confess  it  to 
all  the  'orld.  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  your 
majesty,  praised  be  God,  so  long  as  your  majesty 
is  an  honest  man. 
.   £,  Hen,  God  keep  me  so  I — Our  heralds  go 

with  him : 
Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  dead 
On  both  our  parts.— Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 
IPointe  to  Williams. — Exeunt  Montjoy 
and  others, 

Exe,  Soldier,  you  must  come  to  the  King. 

K,  Hen,  Soldier,  why  wear'st  thou  that  glove 
in  thy  cap  ? 

Wm,  An 't  please  your  majesty,  'tis  the  gage 
of  one  that  I  should  fight  withal,  if  he  be 
alive. 
'  K,Hen,  An  Englishman? 

Will,  An 't  please  your  majesty,  a  rascal  that 
swaggered  with  me  last  night :  who,  if  'a  live  and 
ever  dare  to  challenge  this  glove,  I  have  sworn 
to  take  him  a  box  o'  the  ear :  or  if  I  can  see  my 
glove  in  his  cap  (which  he  swore,  as  he  was  a 
soldier,  he  would  wear  if  alive),  I  will  strike  it 
out  soundly. 

K,  Hen.  What  think  you,  Captain  Fluellen ; 
is  it  fit  tliis  soldier  keep  his  oath  ? 


Flu,  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else,  sn't 
please  your  majesty,  in  my  conscience. 

K.  Hen,  It  may  be  his  enemy  is  a  gentleman 
of  great  sort,  quite  from  the  answer  of  hii  de- 
gree. 

Flu,  Though  he  be  as  goot  a  gentleman  as  the 
tevil  is,  as  Lucifer  and  Belzebub  himself,  it  ii 
necessary,  look  your  grace,  that  he  keeps  his  vow 
and  his  oath.  If  he  be  perjured,  see  you  now, 
his  reputation  is  as  arrant  a  villain  and  a  Jack- 
sauce  as  ever  his  plack  shoe  trod  upon  Got'i 
ground  and  his  earth,  in  my  conscienee,  la. 

K,  Hen,  Then  keep  thy  vow,  sirrah,  wbeo 
thou  meet'st  the  fellow. 

WUL  So  I  will,  my  liege,  as  I  live. 

K,  Hen,  Who  servest  tliou  under? 

WilL  Under  Captain  Gower,  my  liege. 

Flu.  Gower  ia  a  goot  captain,  and  is  goot 
knowledge  and  literature  of  the  wars. 

K,  Hen,  Call  him  hither  to  me,  soldier. 

WUl,  I  will,  my  tiege.  [E«L 

K,  Hen,  Here,  Fluellen ;  wear  thou  this  favour 
for  me,  and  stick  it  in  thy  cap.  When  Aleofon 
and  myself  were  down  together,  I  plucked  thii 
glove  from  his  helm :  if  any  man  challenge  thii, 
he  is  a  friend  to  Alen9on  and  an  enemy  to  our 
person.  If  thou  encounter  any  such;  apprehend 
him,  an  thou  dost  love  me. 

Flu,  Your  grace  does  me  as  great  honours  ai 
can  be  desired  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects.  1 
would  fain  see  the  man,  that  has  but  two  legs, 
that  shall  find  himself  aggriefed  at  this  glove; 
that  is  all.  But  I  would  fain  see  it  once,  an  plesie 
Got  of  his  grace  that  I  might  see  it. 

K,  Hen,  Knowest  thou  Gower? 

Flu,  He  is  my  dear  friend,  an  please  you. 

K,  Hen.  Pray  thee  go  seek  him,  and  bring  him 
to  my  tent. 

Flu.  I  will  fetch  him.  [E^- 

K,  Hen,  My  lord  of  Warwick  and  my  brother 
Gloster, 
Follow  Fluellen  closely  at  the  heels : 
The   glove   which   I   have   given   him  for  a 

favour 
May  haply  purchase  him  a  box  o'  the  ear. 
It  is  the  soldier's :  I,  by  bargain*  should 
Wear  it  myself.     Follow,  good  cousin  Wa^ 

wick : 
If  that  soldier  strike  him  (as  I  judge 
By  his  blunt  bearing  he  will  keep  his  word). 
Some  sudden  mischief  may  arise  of  it : 
For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant, 
And,  touched  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowder, 
And  quickly  will  return  an  injury. 
Follow,  and  see   there  be  no  harm  between 

them.^ 
Go  yoH  with  me,  uncle  of  Exeter.  lExeunL 
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SciNB  VIII. — Before  Kino  Henry's  FaviHon, 

JSiUer  GowER  and  Williams. 
WilL  I  warrant  it  is  to  knigbt  you,  captain. 

Enter  Flvellen. 

Flu,  Got's  will  and  his  pleasure,  captain,  I 
peseech  you  now  come  apace  to  the  King. 
There  is  more  goot  toward  you,  peradventure, 
than  is  in  your  knowledge  to  dream  of. 

WiU,  Sir,  know  you  this  glove  ? 

Flu,  Know  the  glove  ?  I  know  the  glove  is 
s  glove. 

WiU.  I  know  this :  and  thus  I  challenge  it. 

[^Strikes  him. 

Flu,  'S  blood,  an  arrant  traitor  as  any 's  in  the 
universal  'orld,  or  in  France,  or  in  England. 

Gow,  How  now,  sir ;  you  villain  I 

Wia.  Bo  you  think  I  '11  be  forsworn  ? 

Flu,  Stand  away,  Captain  Gower :  I  will  give 
treason  his  payment  into  plows,  I  warrant  you. 

WQL  I  am  no  traitor. 

Flu,  That 's  a  lie  in  thy  throat. — I  charge  you 
in  his  majesty's  name,  apprehend  him :  he  is  a 
friend  of  Duke  Alen9on's. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Gloster. 

War,  How  now,  how  now !  what's  the  matter f 

Fhi,  My  lord  of  Warwick,  here  is  (praised  be 

Got  for  it!)  a  most  contagious  treason  come  to 

light,  look  you,  as  you  shall  desire  in  a  summer's 

day. — Here  is  his  majesty. 

Enter  Kino  Hbnrt  and  Exeter. 

K,  Hen,  How  now!  what's  the  matter f 

Flu,  My  liege,  here  is  a  villain  and  a  traitor 
that,  look  your  grace,  has  struck  the  glove  which 
your  majesty  is  take  out  of  the  helmet  of  Alen^on. 

WiU.  My  liege,  this  was  my  glove;  here  is 
the  fellow  of  it :  and  he  that  I  gave  it  to  in 
change,  promised  to  wear  it  in  his  cap :  I  pro- 
mised to  strike  him  if  he  did.  I  met  this  man 
vith  my  glove  in  his  cap,  and  I  have  been  as 
good  as  my  word. 

Flu.  Your  majesty  hear  now  (saving  your 
majesty's  manhood)  what  an  arrant,  rascally, 
heggarly,  lousy  knave  it  is.  I  hope  your  majesty 
is  pear  me  testimony,  and  witness,  and  avouch- 
ments,  that  this  is  the  glove  of  Alon9on,  that 
your  majesty  is  give  me;  in  your  conscience, 
now. 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  thy  glove,  soldier :  look, 
here  is  the  fellow  of  it.  'T  was  I,  indeed,  thou 
promised 'st  to  strike  ;  and  thou  hast  given  me 
most' bitter  terms. 

Flu.  An  please  your  majesty,  let  his  neck  an- 
swer for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law  in  the  'orld. 


K.  Hen,  How  canst  thou  make  me  satisfaction  ? 

WiU,  All  offences,  my  liege,  come  from  the 
heart:  never  came  any  fron  mine  that  might 
offend  your  majesty. 

K.  Hen,  It  was  ourself  thou  didst  abuse. 

WUl,  Your  majesty  came  not  like  yourself: 
you  appeared  to  me  but  as  a  common  man: 
witness  the  night,  your  garments,  your  lowliness. 
And  what  your  highness  suffered  under  that 
shape,  I  beseech  you  take  it  for  your  own  fault, 
and  not  mine :  for  had  you  been  as  I  took  you 
for,  I  made  no  offence :  therefore  I  beseech  your 
highness  pardon  me. 

K,  Hen,  Here,  uncle  of  Exeter,  fill  this  glove 
with  crowns. 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow. — Keep  it,  fellow ; 
And  wear  it  for  an  honour  in  thy  cap. 
Till  I  do  challenge  it. — Give  him  the  crowns  : — 
And,  captain,  you  must  needs  be  friends  with  him. 
Flu,  By  this  day  and  this  light,  the  fellow 
has  mettle  enough  in  his  pelly. — Hold,  there  is 
twelve  pence  for  you ;  and  I  pray  you  to  serve 
Got,  and  keep  you  out  of  prawls,  and  prabbles, 
and  quarrels,  and  dissensions;  and  I  warrant 
^ou  it  is  the  petter  for  you. 

WiU,  I  will  none  of  your  money. 

Fhi.  It  is  with  a  goot  will :  I  can  tell  you,  it 
will  serve  you  to  mend  your  shoes.  Come, 
wherefore  should  you  be  so  pashful  ?  your  shoes 
is  not  so  gpot :  'tis  a  goot  silling  I  warrant  you, 
or  I  will  change  it. 

Enter  an  English  Herald. 

K,  Hen.  Now,  herald ;  are  the  dead  numbered  7 

Her.  Here  is  the  number  of  the  slaughtered 

French.  [Deli^ere  a  paper. 

K.  Hen.  What  prisoners  of  good  sort  are  taken, 

uncle  7 
Exe.  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  nephew  to  the 
King; 
John,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  Lord  Boaciqualt : 
Of  other  lords  and  barons,  knights,  and  'squires, 
Full  fifteen  hundred,  besides  common  men. 
K.  Hen.  This  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thousand 
French 
That  in  the  field  lie  slain  :   of  princes,  in  this 

number. 
And  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  dead 
One  hundred  twenty-six :  added  to  these, 
Of  knights,  esquires,  and  gallant  gentlemen. 
Eight  thousand  and  four  hundred :  of  the  which 
Five  hundred  were  but  yesterday  dubbed  knights : 
So  that,  in  these  ten  thousand  they  have  lost, 
There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  mercenaries : 
The  rest  are  princes,   barons,  lords,    knights, 

'squires. 
And  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality. 
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The  names  of  those  their  nobles  that  lie  dead,-^ 
Charles  Delabra,  High  Constable  of  France ; 
.  .Jacques  of  Chatillon,  admiral  of  France ; 
The  master  of  the  cross-bows.  Lord  Rambures ; 
Great  Master  of  France,  the  brave  Sir  Guischard 

Dauphin ; 
.  John,  Duke  of  AleD9on  ;    Antony,  Duke  ef 

Brabant, 
The  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy; 
And  Edward,  Duke  of  Bar :  of  lusty  earls, 
Grandpre  and  Roossi,  Fauoonberg^  and  Foix, 
Beaumont  and  Marie,  Vaudemont  and  Lestrale. 
Here  was  a  royal  fellowship  of  death  I — 
Where  is  the  number  of  our  English  dead  7 

[Herald  presents  another  paper. 
Edward  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk^ 
Sir  Richard  Ketly,  Davy  Gam,  esquire: 
^one  else  of  name :  and  of  all  other  men 
But  five-and-tweaty. — O  God,  thy  arm  was 

here: 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone, 
Aacribe  we  all  ? — When,  without  stratagem,  I 


But  in  plain  shock  and  even  play  of  battle. 
Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss, 
On  one  part  and  on  th'  other  !— Take  it,  God, 
For  it  is  only  thine ! 
JBxe.  'T  is  wonderful ! 

K.  Hen.   Come  go  we  in  procession  to  the 
village: 
And  be  it  death  proclaimed  through  our  hoit 
To  boast  of  this,  or  take  that  praise  from  God 
Which  is  his  only. 

Flu.  Is  it  not  lawful,  aa  please  yonr  majesty, 
to  tell  how  many  is  killed  t 
K.  Hen.  Yes,  Captain :  but  with  this  ackooi- 
ledgment, 
That  God  fought  for  us. 
FhA.  Yes,  my  conscience,  he  did  us  gre^t  gooL 
K.  Hen.  Do  we  all  holy  rites: 
Let  there  be  sung  Nan  nM$  and  Te  JDeum, 
The  dead  with  charity  enclosed  in  eUy, 
We  11  then  to  Calais :  and  to  England  then ; 
Where  ne'er  frcon  France  arrived  more  happy  men. 

lExmnt. 


«vfcxC\:53C^>'^^=3^^ 


ENTER  CHORUS. 


Cfta.  Vouchsafe  to  thoie  that  have  not  read 

the  story 
That  I  may  prompt  them :  and  of  such  as  have, 
I  humbly  pray  them  to  admit  the  excuse 
Of  time,  of  numbers,  and  due  course  of  things. 
Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life 
Be  here  presented.    Now  we  bear  the  King 
loward  Calais:  grant  him  there:  there  seen, 
Heave  him  away  upon  your  wingld  thoughts 
Athwart  the  sea.    Behold,  the  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys. 
Whose  shouts  and  claps  outvoice  the  deep-mouthed 

sea. 
Which,  like  a  mighty  whifller  'fore  the  King, 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way :  So  let  him  land. 
And  solemnly  see  him  on  to  London. 
So  swift  a  pace  hath  thought,  that  even  now 
You  may  imagine  him  upon  Blackheath : 
Where  that  his  lords  desire  him  to  have  borne 
His  bruised  helmet  and  his  bended  sword, 
Before  him,  through  the  city :  he  forbids  it. 
Being  free  from  vainness  and  self-glorious  pride ; 
Giving  full  trophy,  signal,  and  osteut, 
Quite  from  himself,  to  God.    But  now  behold. 
In  the  quick  forge  and  working-house  of  thought. 


How  London  doih  poor  out  lier  citiienif 
The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren  in  best  sort 
(Like  to  the  senators  of  the  antique  Rome, 
With  the  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels). 
Go  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Cesar  in. 
As,  by  a  lower  but  by  loving  likelihood. 
Were  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress 
(As  in  good  time  he  may)  from  Ireland  comirig, 
Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword. 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit 
To  welcome  him  ?  much  more,  and  much  more 

cause. 
Did  they  this  Harry.    Now  in  London  place  him 
(As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French 
Invites  the  King  of  England's  stay  at  home : 
The  Emperor's  coming  in  oehalf  of  France, 
To  order  peace  between  them)  ;  and  omit 
All  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanced. 
Till  Harry's  back-return  again  to  France : 
There  must  we  bring  him :  and  myself  hart 

played 
The  interim,  by  remembering  you  't  is  past. 
Then  brook  abridgment;  and  your  eyes  advance. 
After  your  thoughts,  straight  back  again  to  France, 
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ACT  V 


ScBM£  I.^France.    An  Engluh  Court  of  Guard, 

Enter  Fluellen  and  Gowbr. 

Gou,  Nay,  that's  right :  but  why  wear  you 
your  leek  to-day?  Saint  Davy's  day  is  past. 

Flu,  There  is  occasions  and  causes  why  and 
wherefore,  in  all  things.  I  will  tell  you  as  my 
friend,  Captain  Cbwer :  the  rascally,  scald,  beg- 
garly, lousy,  pragging  knave.  Pistol  (which  you 
and  yourself  and  all  the  'orld  know  to  be  no  pet- 
ter  than  a  fellow,  look  you  now,  of  no  merits), 
he  is  come  to  me,  and  prings  me  pread  and  salt 
yesterday,  look  you,  and  bid  me  eat  my  leek. 
It  was  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  breed  no 
contentions  with  him :  but  I  will  be  so  pold  as  to 
wear  it  in  my  cap  till  I  see  him  once  again,  and 
then  I  will  tell  him  a  little  piece  of  my  desires. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Gtm,  Why,  here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a 
tarkey-coek. 

Flu,  Tis  no  matter  for  his  swellings  nor  his 
turkey-cocks. — Got  pless  you,  Ancient  Pistol: 
you  scurvy,  lousy  knave,  Got  pless  you ! 

Put,  Ha  I  art  thou  Bedlam  ?  Dost  thou  thirst, 
base  Trojan, 
To  have  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web  ? 
Hence !  I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek. 

Flu.  I  peseech  you  heartily,  scurvy,  lousy 
luiave,  at  my  desires,  and  my  requests,  and  my 
petitions,  to  eat,  look  you,  this  leek.  Because, 
look  you,  you  do  not  love  it,  nor  your  afieotions, 
and  your  appetites,  and  your  digestions,  does  not 
agree  with  it,  I  would  desire  you  to  eat  it. 

Put,  Not  for  Cadwallader  and  all  his  goats. 

Flu,  There  is  one  goat  for  you.  [StnJces  lum.'] 
Will  you  be  so  goot,  scald  knave,  as  eat  it? 

PUt,  Base  Trojan,  thou  shalt  die. 

Flu,  You  say  very  true,  scald  knave,  when 
(^ot's  will  is.  I  will  desire  you  to  live  in  the 
meantime,  and  eat  your  victuals :  come,  there  is 
•auce  for  it.  [Si/rikmg  hm  a^awi.]  You  called 
me  yesterday,  mountain-squire ;  but  I  will  make 
you  to-day  a  squire  of  low  degree.  I  pray  you  fall 
to :  if  you  can  mock  a  leek,  you  can  eat  a  leek. 


Gow,  Enough,  captain :  you  have  astonished 
him. 

Flu,  I  say  I  will  make  him  eat  some  part  of 
my  leek,  or  I  will  peat  his  pate  four  days.  Pite, 
I  pray  you :  it  is  goot  for  your  green  wound  and 
your  ploody  coxcomb. 

Pitt,  Must  I  bite? 

Flu,  Yes,  certainly ;  and  out  of  doubt,  and  out 
of  questions  too,  and  ambiguities. 

Piit.  By  this  leek,  I  will  most  horribly  revenge ! 
I  eat,  and  eke  I  swear— 

Flu,  Eat,  I  pray  you.  Will  you  have  some 
more  sauce  to  your  leek?  there  is  not  enough 
leek  to  swear  by. 

Pitt,  Quiet  Uiy  cudgel :  thou  dost  see  I  eat 

Flu,  Much  goot  do  you,  scald  knave,  heartily. 
Nay,  'pray  you,  throw  none  away :  the  skin  is 
goot  for  your  proken  coxcomb.  When  you  take 
occasions  to  see  leeks  hereafter,  I  pray  you  mock 
at  them :  that  is  all. 

PiH,  Good. 

Flu,  Ay,  leeks  is  goot.  Hold  you,  there  is  a 
groat  to  heal  your  pate* 

Pitt,  Me  a  groat ! 

Flu,  Yes,  verily  and  in  truth  you  shall  take  it; 
or  I  have  another  leek  in  my  pocket,  which  you 
shall  eat. 

Pitt,  I  take  thy  groat  in  earnest  of  revenge. 

Flu.  If  I  owe  you  anything,  I  will  pay  you  in 
cudgels :  you  shall  be  a  woodmonger,  and  buy 
nothing  of  me  but  cudgels.  God  be  wi*  you  and 
keep  you,  and  heal  your  pate.  [Exit, 

Pitt.  All  hell  shall  stir  for  this  I 

Gow,  Go,  go ;  you  are  a  counterfeit  cowardly 
knave.  Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition 
(begun  upon  an  honourable  respect,  and  worn  as 
a  memorable  trophy  of  predeceased  valour),  and 
dare  not  avouch  in  your  deeds  any  of  your  words  ? 
I  have  seen  you  gleeking  and  galling  at  this  gen- 
tleman twice  or  thrice.  You  thought,  because 
he  could  not  speak  English  in  the  native  garb, 
lie  could  not  therefore  handle  an  English  cudgel : 
you  find  it  otherwise ;  and  henceforth  let  a  Welch 
correction  teach  you  a  good  English  condition. 
Fare  ye  well.  [Exit, 
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Qal«i  thy  cttdl*!    thoa  don  aa*  I  eat. 


Pisi.  Doth  Fortune  play  the  huswife  with  me 
now? 
News  ha\e  I  that  my  Nell  is  dead  i*  the  spital, 
Of  malady  of  France ; 
And  there  my  rendezvous  is  quite  cut  off. 
Old  I  do  wax,  and  from  my  weary  limhs 
Honour  is  cudgelled.    Well,  hawd  will  I  turn, 
And  something  lean  to  cutpurse  of  quick  hand. 
To  England  will  I  steal,  and  there  I  '11  steal : 
And  patches  will  I  get  unto  these  scars, 
And  swear  I  got  them  in  the  Gallia  wars.  {Exit. 


Scene.  II.— Troyes  m  Champagne.    An  Apart- 
ment in  the  French  King's  Palace. 

Enter  at  one  doWy  Kino  Henrt,  Bedford,  Glos- 
TER,  Exeter,  Warwick,  Westmorland,  and 
other  Lords:  at  another^  the  French  Kino, 
Queen  Isabel,  the  Princess  Katharine, 
Lords,  Ladies,  4^. ;  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
and  hie  Train. 

K,  Hen,  Peace  to  this  meeting ;  wherefore  we 
are  met  1 


Unto  our  brother  France,  and  to  our  sister, 
Health  and  fair  time  of  day.    Joy  and  good 

wishes 
To  our  most  fair  and  princely  cousin  Katharine: 
And  (as  a  branch  and  member  of  this  royslty, 
By  whom  this  great  assembly  is  contrived). 
We  do  salute  you,  Duke  of  Burgundy: 
And,  princes  French,  and  peers,  health  to  you  alH 

Fr.  King,  Right  joy  ous  are  we  to  behold  your  face, 
Most  worthy  brother  England ;  fairly  met : 
So  are  you,  princes  English,  every  one. 

Q.  Ita,  So  happy  be  the  issue,  brother  England, 
Of  this  good  day,  and  of  this  gracious  meeting, 
As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes : 
Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  them, 
Against  the  French  that  met  them  in  their  bent, 
The  fatal  balls  of  murdering  basilisks. 
The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope. 
Have  lost  their  quality ;  and  that  this  day 
Shall  change  all  griefs  and  quarrels  into  lore. 

K.  Hen.  To  cry  amen  to  that,  thus  we  appear. 

Q.Ita.  You  English  princesalI,Idosalutc you. 

Bur,  My  duty  to  you  both,  on  equal  love. 
Great  Kings  of  France  and  England.    That  I 
have  laboured 
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With  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  strong  endea- 

▼oursy 
To  bring  your  most  imperial  majesties 
Unto  this  bar  and  royal  interview. 
Your  mightiness  on  both  parts  best  can  witness. 
Since,  then,  my  office  bath  so  far  prevailed 
That,  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 
You  have  congreeted ;  let  it  not  disgrace  me 
If  I  demand,  before  this  royal  view. 
What  rub  or  what  impediment  there  is 
Why  that  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  peace, 
Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties,  and  joyAil  births, 
Should  not,  in  this  hest  garden  of  the  world. 
Our  fertile  France,  put  up  her  lovely  visage? 
AUu !  she  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chased ; 
And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps, 
Conrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 
Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unprun^  dies :  her  hedges  even-pleached. 
Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair. 
Put  forth  disordered  twigs :  her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory. 
Doth  root  upon ;  while  that  the  coulter  rusts, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery : 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  bumet,  and  green  clover. 
Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank, 
Conceives  by  idleness ;  and  nothing  teems 
But  hateiiil  docks,  rough  thisUes,  kecksies,  burs, 
Losing  both  beauty  and  utility. 
And  as  our  vineyards,  fiiUows,  meads,  and  hedges, 
Defective  in  their  natures,  grow  to.wildness; 
£?en  so  our  houses,  and  ourselves  and  children, 
Have  lost,  or  do  not  learn  for  want  of  time. 
The  sciences  that  should  become  our  country ; 
But  grow,  like  savages  (as  soldiers  will. 
That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood). 
To  swearing  and  stem  looks,  diffused  attire. 
And  everything  that  seems  unnatural. 
Which  to  reduce  into  our  former  favour 
You  are  assembled :  and  my  speech  entreats 
That  I  may  know  the  let  why  gentle  peace 
Should  not  ezpel  these  inconveniences, 
And  bless  us  with  her  former  qualities. 

K,  Hm,  If,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  you  would 
the  peace 
Whose  want  gives  growth  to  the  imperfections 
Which  you  have  cited,  you  must  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands; 
Whose  tenours  and  particular  effects 
You  have,  enscheduled  briefly,  in  your  hands. 

Bwr,  The  King  hath  heard  them :  to  the  which, 

There  is  no  answer  made. 

K,  Hen,  Well,  then,  the  peace 

Whieh  you  before  so  urged  lies  in  his  answer. 

Fr.  King,  I  have  but  with  a  cursorary  eye 


O'erglanced  the  articles :  pleaseth  your  grace 
To  appoint  some  of  your  council  presently 
To  sit  with  us  once  more,  with  better  heed 
To  resurvey  them,  we  will  suddenly 
Pass  our  accept  and  peremptory  answer. 

K,  Hen,  Brother,  we  shall. — Go,  uncle  Exeter, 
And  brother  Clarence,  and  you,  brother  Gloster, 
Warwick  and  Huntington, — ^go  with  the  King ; 
And  take  with  you  free  power  to  ratify, 
Augment,  or  alter,  as  your  wisdoms  best 
Shall  see  advantageable  for  our  dignity, 
Anything  in  or  out  of  our  demands ; 
And  we  'U  consign  thereto. — Will  you,  fair  sister, 
Oo  with  the  princes,  or  stay  here  with  us  ? 

Q,  Imo,  Our  gracious  brother,  I  will  go  with 
ihem: 
Haply  a  woman's  voice  may  do  some  good. 
When  articles  too  nicely  urged  be  stood  on. 

£,  Hen,  Yet  leave  our  cousin  Katharine  here 
with  us : 
She  is  our  capital  demand,  comprised 
Within  the  forerank  of  our  articles. 

Q.  lea.  She  hath  good  leave. 

^Exeunt  aU  bui  Henrt,  Katharine, 
and  her  Gentlewoman. 

K,  Hen,  Fair  Katharine,  and  most  fair. 

Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms 
Such  as  will  enter  at  a  lady's  ear. 
And  plead  his  love-suit  to  her  gentle  heart  f 

Kath,  Your  majesty  shall  mock  at  me :  I  can- 
not speak  your  England. 

£,  Hen,  O  fair  Katharine,  if  you  will  love  me 
soundly  with  your  French  heart,  I  will  be  glad 
to  hear  you  confess  it  brokenly  with  your  English 
tongue.    Do  you  like  me,  Kate? 

Kath.  Pardonnez  may ;  I  cannot  tell  vat  is 
"Uke  me." 

K,  Hen,  An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate ;  and  you 
are  like  an  angel. 

Kath,  Que  dit-U?  queje  suit  eemblahU  d  lee 
angee? 

AUce,  Ouy,  vrayment  (saufvottre  grace ),  ainst 

K,  Hen,  I  said  so,  dear  Katharine ;  and  I 
must  not  blush  to  affirm  it. 

Kath,  0  bon  Dieu  I  lee  languee  dee  hommet  eont 
pleinee  dee  tromperiet, 

K,  Hen,  What  says  she,  £Eur  one?  that  the 
tongues  of  men  are  full  of  deceits? 

AUce,  Ouy  ;  dat  de  tongues  of  de  mans  is  be 
full  of  deceits :  dat  is  de  princess. 

K,  Hen,  The  princess  is  the  better  English- 
woman. I'  fiuth,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit  for  thy 
understanding.  I  am  glad  thou  canst  speak  no 
better  English :  for  if  thou  couldst,  thou  wouldst 
find  me  such  a  plain  king  that  thou  wouldst  think 
I  had  sold  my  farm  to  buy  my  crown.     I  know 
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no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but  direedy  to  say 
<*  I  loTO  ymi :"  then,  if  yoH  urge  me  further  than 
to  say  '*  do  you  in  faith  f"  I  wear  out  my  suit— 
Give  me  your  answer:  i' faith,  do;  and  so  cli^ 
hands  and  a  bargain.    How  say  you,  lady? 

Kaih.  Sauf  vottrt  hoimeur;  me  understand 
well. 

JT.  Him,  Marry,  if  you  wovdd  put  me  to  ▼erses 
or  to  dance  for  your  sake,  Kale,  why  you  undid 
me :  for  the  one  I  have  neither  words  nor  mesr 
sure ;  and  fiv  the  other  I  hare  no  strength  in 
measure,  yet  a  reasonable  measure  in  strength. 
If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leapfrog,  or  by  raulttng 
into  my  saddle  with  my  armour  on  my  back 
(under  the  correction  of  bragging  be  it  spoken), 
I  should  quickly  leap  into  a  wife.  Or  if  I  might 
buffet  for  my  lore,  or  bound  my  horse  for  her 
favours,  I  could  lay  <m  like  a  butcher,  and  sit  Kke 
a  jackanapes,  never  off:  but,  before  Ood,  I  can- 
not look  greenly,  nor  gasp  out  my  eloquence; 
nor  I  have  no  cunning  in  protestation;  only 
downright  oaths,  which  I  never  use  till  urged, 
nor  never  break  for  urging.  If  thou  canst  love 
a  fellow  of  this  temper,  Kate,  whose  face  is  not 
worth  sun-burning,  that  never  looks  in  his  glass 
for  love  of  anything  he  sees  there,  let  thine  eye 
be  thy  cook.  I  speak  to  thee  plain  soldier.  If 
thou  canst  love  me  for  this,  take  me :  if  not,  to  say 
to  thee  that  I  shall  die,  is  true ;  but,  for  thy  love, 
by  the  lord,  no :  yet  I  love  thee  too.  And  while 
thou  livest,  dear  Kate,  take  a  feUow  of  plain  and 
uncoined  constancy ;  for  he  pei^nrce  must  do  thee 
right,  because  he  hath  not  the  gift  to  woo  in  other 
places:  for  these  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that 
can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies'  favours,  they 
do  alwajrs  reason  themselves  out  again.  What  I 
a  speaker  is  but  a  prater;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  bal- 
lad. A  good  leg  will  fsU ;  a  straight  back  will 
stoop ;  a  black  beard  will  turn  white ;  a  curled 
pate  will  grow  bald ;  a  £ur  face  wiU  wither ;  a 
fuU  eye  will  wax  hollow :  but  a  good  heart,  Kate, 
is  the  sun  and  moon ;  or  rather  the  sun,  and  not 
the  moon ;  for  it  shines  bright,  and  never  changes, 
but  keeps  his  course  truly.  If  thou  woiddhave 
such  a  one,  take  me :  and  take  me,  take  a  soldier; 
take  a  soldier,  take  a  king.  And  what  sayest 
thou,  then,  to  my  lovet  speak,  my  fair,  and 
fUriy,  I  pray  thee. 

Kath,  Is  it  possible  dat  I  should  love  de  enemy 
of  France? 

K.Hen,  No;  it  is  not  possible  you  diould  love 
the  enemy  of  France,  Kate :  but  in  loving  me 
you  should  love  the  friend  of  France ;  for  I  love 
France  so  well  that  I  will  not  part  with  a  village 
of  it;  I  will  have  it  all  mine:  and,  Kate,  when 
France  is  mine,  and  I  am  yours,  then  yours  is 
Frsnoe,  and  you  are  mine. 


Kmih.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat 

K.  Hen.  No,  Kate?  I  will  tell  thee fai  French; 
which  I  am  sure  w31  hang  upon  my  tongne  tike 
a  new-married  wife  about  her  buiband's  netk, 
hardly  to  be  shook  off.  Qiumdf  «y  lapoue9tkm 
de  F^anoey  et  ^[uand  eoiis  aess  la  pdtteetUm  de 
moi  (let  me  see,  what  then  ?  Saint  Dennis  he  my 
speed  !)—<lofio  9osir$  tei  Frwtce^  ei  seat  ettet 
miefme.  It  is  as  easy  for  me,  Kate,  to  conquer 
the  kingdom  as  to  speak  so  much  mere  Freneb : 
I  shall  never  move  thee  in  French,  unleis  it  be 
to  laugh  at  me. 

Kath.  Semfvoeire  AofUMir  ;  le  Fmtfoie  fm  wem 
par  leu  ett  meiUear  que  F  AngMe  lequelje  park, 

K.  Hen.  No,  'faith,  is't  not,  Kate:  but  tbv 
speaking  of  my  tongue,  and  I  thine,  moat  truly 
falsely,  must  needs  be  granted  to  be  much  at 
one.  But,  Kate,  dost  thou  understand  thni  nmeb 
English : — Canst  thou  love  me? 

KatA.  1  cannot  telL 

K.  Hen,  Can  any  of  your  neighboors  tell, 
Kate?  1 11  ask  them.  Come,  I  know  then  lovcit 
me :  and  at  night  when  you  come  into  ymir  do- 
set,  you  'U  question  this  gentlewoman  id>oat  me; 
and  I  know,  Kate,  you  will  to  her  dispmise  dioae 
parts  in  me  that  you  love  with  your  heart:  but, 
good  Kate,  mock  me  merciliafly;  die  ratber, 
gende  princess,  because  I  love  thee  cruelly.  If 
ever  thou  be'st  mine,  Kate  (as  I  have  a  ssviDg 
faith  within  me  teUs  me  thoa  shalt),  I  get  diee 
with  scambUng,  and  diou  nmst  therefore  needi 
prove  a  good  soldier-breeder.  ShaU  not  thou  and 
I,  between  Saint  Dennis  and  Saint  Oeorge,  com- 
pound a  boy,  half  French,  half  English,  thatsball 
go  to  Constantinople  and  take  the  Turk  by  the 
beard?  Shall  we  not?  what  aayest  thou,  my ftir 
flower-de-luce? 

Kath.  1  do  not  know  dat 

K.Hen.  No;  'tis  hereafter  to  know,  but  now 
to  promise.  Do  but  now  promise^  Kate,  yoa  wHl 
endeavour  for  your  French  part  of  such  a  boy; 
and  for  my  English  moiety,  take  the  word  of  a 
king  and  a  bachelor.  How  answer  you,  la  pUt 
helie  Katrine  du  monde;  man  tr^  ekere  ti 
dmne  dSeeee  ? 

Kate.  Your  majestS  'Kvefaueee  French  enough 
to  deceive  de  most  ea^e  damoUeUa  dat  is  01 
France. 

K,  Hen.  Now,  fie  upon  my  fake  Fkrench!  By 
mine  honour,  in  true  English,  I  kve  thee,  Kate. 
By  which  honour  I  dare  not  swear  thou  levest 
me :  yet  my  blood  begins  to  flatter  me  that  diou 
dost,  notwithstanding  the  poor  and  nntempering 
effect  of  my  visage.  Now  beshrew  my  faAer'a 
ambition  1  he  was  thinking  of  civil  wan  when  he 
got  me ;  therefore  was  I  cnsated  with  a  stahhom 
outnde,  with  an  aspect  of  iron,  that,  when  1 
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come  to  woe  kdiet,  I  Mght  Ibcrni.    Bui  m  laitii, 
Kate,  the  ^er  I  wax  th«  better  I  ehall  ap^ar. 
My  oemibrt  is  that  old  age,  that  ill  lay«XHiq»  of 
beeaty,  caa  do  no  more  spoil  upon  my  &ce :  thon 
htst  me,  if  thou  hast  me,  at  the  woiat ;  and  thou 
ihalt  wear  me,  if  thou  wear  me,  better  and  bet^ 
ter.   And  therefore  tell  me,  most  fair  Katharine, 
iriUyouhareme?  Put  off  your  maiden  blushes; 
ifooch  the  thoughts  of  your  heart  with  the  looks 
9f  an  empress :  take  me  by  the  Imad,  and  say, 
"Harryof£n^and,Ianthi]ie."    Whiehwovd 
thou  shall  no  sooner  biess  nune  ear  withal^  but  I 
will  tell  thee  akmd,  *<  England  is  thine,  Ireland 
is  thine,  Franco  is  thine,  and  Henry  Plantagenet 
it  thine :"  wbo»  thongh  I  speak  it  before  his  fisuse, 
if  he  be  not  fellow  with  tiie  best  king,  thou  ehalt 
find  the  best  king  of  good  fellows.— -Come,  your 
answer  in  bveken  music ;  for  thy  voice  is  music, 
and  thy  English  broken  :  therefore,  queen  of  all, 
Katharine,  break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken  Eng- 
lish: wilt  thou  have  me? 
KM,  Dat  is  as  it  shall  please  de  rai^  man  pkre. 
K.  Hen,  Nay,  it  will  please  him  well,  Kate : 
it  shaU  please  him,  Kata. 
Ktitk,  Den  it  shall  aiaa  content  me. 
K.  Hm,  Upon  thati  witt  kiss  your  hand,  and 
I  eall  you  my  queen. 

Koik,  L<ussex,  mon  setgneWf  laiuez,  laUsen : 
iMfoy,je  fie  veum  point  que  w>tu  abbaiaez  voetre 
grandeur  en  baisant  la  main  d'une  vosire  indigne 
tervileure,    Exeueez  may,  je  wm$  suppUe,  mon 
irkipumanJt  seigneur, 
K.  Hen,  Then  I  will  kiss  your  lips,  Kate.' 
Kaih,    Lee  damee  et  damoisellee  pour  eeire 
haitSee  dewuU  Uur  nopeee,  il  n'eet  pae  U  ee^ume 
de  France. 
K.Hen.  Madam  my  interpreter«wiiattays she? 
Alice,   Dat  it  is  net  be  de  fa^inn  pom  lee 
ladies  of  France, — I  cannot  tell  what  is  <<  Mier" 
en  English. 
K,  Hen,  To  kiss. 

Alice,  Your  majesty  entendre  bettre  que  moy. 
K.  Hen.   It  is  not  the  fashion  for  the  nuuda 
in  France  to  kiss  before  they  are  married,  would 
she  say? 
AUce,  Ouy,  vraymmt. 

K,  Hen.  O  Kate,  nice  customs  curt'sy  to 
great  Kings.  Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be 
confined  within  the  weak  list  of  a  country's 
fashion :  we  are  the  makers  of  manners,.  Kate ; 
and  the  liberty  tliat  follows  our  places  stops  the 
mouths  of  all  find-faults :  as  I  will  do  yours,  for 
upholding  the  nice  fashion  of  your  country,  in 
denying  me  a  kiss:  therefore,  patiently  and 
yielding.  [JSTiMtii^  Aer.] — You  have  witchcraft  u 
your  lips,  Kate :  there  is  more  eloquence  in  a 
sii^ar  touch  of  them,  than  in  the  tongues  of  the 


Fsendi  connoil;  and  they  diould  sooner  per- 
suade Harry  of  England  than  a  general  petition 
of  monarchs.-'-Hese  oomes  your  father. 

Enter  the  F&ench  Kino  and  Quebn,  Buroundt, 
Bedford,  Gloster,  Exeter,  Westmorland, 
and  other  French  and  English  Lords. 

J9ar.  God  aavo  your  miyesty!  My  royal- 
coonn,  teach  you  our  pcineess  English? 

JT.  Hen,  I  wonU  have  her  learn,  my  fair  cousin, 
how  perfectly  1  lore  her :  and  thatia  good  English. 

Bur.  la  she  not  apt? 

K.  Mem»  Our  tongue  is  rough,  cos ;  and  my 
condition  is  not  smooth :  so  that,  having  neither 
the  voice  nor  the  heart  of  flattery  about  me,  I 
cannot  so  conjure  up  the  spirit  of  leve  in  her 
that  he  will  i4>peaflr  in  hie  true  likeness^ 

Bur,  Pardon  the  frankness  of  my  mirth,  if  I 
answer  you  for  that.  If  you  would  conjure  in 
her,  you  must  make  a  circle:  if  conjute  up  love 
in  her  in  his  true  likeness,  he  must  appear  naked 
and  blind:  can  you  blame  her,  then,  being  a 
maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of 
modeety,  if  ahe  deny  the  appeacance  of  a  naked 
blind  boy  in  her  naked  seeing  self?  It  were,  my 
lord,  a  hard  condition  for  a  maid  to  consign  to. 

K,  Hen,  Yet  they  do  wink  and  yield ;  as  love 
is  blind  and  enforces. 

Bur.  They  are  then  excused,  my  lord,  when 
they  see  not  what  they  do. 

K,  Hen.  Then,  good  my  lord,  teach  your 
cousin  to  consent  to  winking. 

Bur.  I  will  wink  on  her  to  consent,  my  lord, 
if  you  will  teach  her  to  know  my  meaning :  for 
maids,  well  summered  and  warm  kept,  are  like 
flies  at  Bartholomew-tide,  blind,  though  they 
have  their  eyes;  and  then  they  will  endure 
handling,  which  before  would  not  abide  looking 
on. 

K,  Hen.  This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time  and 
a  hot  summer ;  and  so  I  will  catch  the  fly  your 
cousin  in  the  latter  end,  and  she  must  be  blind  too. 

Bur,  As  love  is^  my  lord,  before  it  loves» 

K,  Hen,  It  is  so :  and  you  may,  some  of  you, 
thank  love  for  my  blindness;  who  cannot  see' 
many  a  fair  French  city,  for  one  fair  French 
maid  that  stands  in  my  way. 

Fr,  King.  Yes,  my  lord,  you  see  them  per- 
spectively,  the  cities  turned  into  a  maid:  for 
they  are  all  girdled  with  maiden  walls,  that  war 
hath  never  entered. 

K.  Hen.  Shall  Kate  be  my  wife? 

Fr,  King,  So  please  you. 

JT.  Hen,  I  am  content,  so  the  maiden  cities 
you  talk  of  may  wait  on  her :  so  the  maid  that 
stood  in  the  way  of  my  wbh  shall  shew  me  the 
way  to  my  will. 
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Fr»  King,  We  liave  eonaented  to  aU  terais  of 


K.  Hen,  Is't  so,  my  lords  of  England  f 
Weii.  The  King  liath  granted  every  article : 
His  daughter  first;  and  then,  in  sequel,  all. 
According  to  their  firm  proposed  natures. 

Exe,  Only  he  hath  not  yet  subscribed  this : 
where  your  majesty  demands  that  the  King  of 
France,  having  any  occasion  to  write  for  matter 
of  grant,  shall  name  your  highness  in  this  form 
and  with  this  addition,  in  French :  *'  Kotre  iris 
eher  JUm  Henry,  Boy  tT  AngUUrre^  heretier  de 
Frmice :"  and  thus  in  Latin :  '*  Prmdariteimtu 
JUku  noeier  ffemieue,  Mex  AngJUe  et   hteree 

Fr,  King,  Nor  this  I  have  not,  brother,  so  denied 
But  your  request  shall  make  me  let  it  pass. 
K,  Htn.  I  pray  you  then,  in  love  and  dear 
alliance. 
Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest : 
And  thereupon  give  me  your  daughter. 

Fr»  King,  Take  her,  fair  son ;  and  from  her 
blood  raise  up 
Issue  to  me :  that  the  contending  kingdoms 
Of  France  and  England,  whose  very  shores  look 

pale 
With  envy  of  eacb  other  i  happiness, 


May  cease  their  hatred ;  and  this  dear  oonjimction 
Plant  neighbourhood  and  christian-like  accord 
In  their  sweet  bosoms,  that  never  war  advance 
His  bleeding  sword 't  wixt  England  and  fair  Fraace. 

AIL  Amen! 

K,  Hen,  Now  welcome,  Kate  :^«id  besr  me 
witness  all. 
That  here  I  kiss  her  as  my  sovereign  queen. 

[floariifc. 

Q.  lea,  Crod,  the  best  maker  of  all  mairiages, 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  one ! 
As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love, 
So  be  there  't  wixt  your  kingdoms  such  a  ^mal 
That  never  may  ill  office,  or  fell  jealousy. 
Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  bless^  marriage, 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  kingdoms, 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league : 
That  English  may  as  French,  French  EDgtiih- 

men. 
Receive  each  other  I— God  speak  this  Amen ! 

AU,  Amen! 

K,  Hen,  Prepare  we  for  our  marriage :— od 
which  day. 
My  lord  of  Burgundy,  we  11  take  your  oath, 
And  all  the  peers,  for  surety  of  our  leagues. 
Then  shall  I  swear  to  Kate,  and  you  to  me : 
And  may  our  oaths  well  kept  and  prosperom  be! 

[JEsesst. 


Thus  far,  with  rough  and  all  unable  pen, 

Our  bending  author  hath  pursued  the  story : 
In  little  room  confining  mighty  men. 

Mangling  by  starts  the  fuU  course  of  their  glory. 
Small  time ;  but  in  that  small  most  greatly  lived 

This  star  of  England.  Fortune  made  his  sword ; 
By  which  the  world's  best  garden  he  achieved. 

And  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 


Henry  the  Sixth,  in  infant  bands  crowned  King 

Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  succeed; 

Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing, 

That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  England 

bleed: 

Which  oft  our  stage  has  shewn:   and  for  their 

sake, 
In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take. 


^-^^t^fi^-- 
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fiUXB  OF  OLOSTXB,  TTnele  to  Ito  X»a,  aad  Protactor. 
DUKB  07  BXDPOBJ),  X7iid«  to  tte  Xno,  and  Bagoit  of 


:B0IIAI  BliLTTVOBT,  Dvko  oT  Snter,  great  VbcIo  to  the 

Xao. 
BBfBT  BliLUlOST,  gnat  Vnola  to  tba  Mjmm,  BUhop  of 


TOHir  BBJLUIOBT,  Sad  of  8«iiMnet,  afterwarte  Dttke. 
SIOHABD  FLAirTAOBMZT,aIdart  Son  of  Akhard  late  BaiS  of 

ChaMdge,  aflarwcrds  Dvke  of  Tozk. 
UXL  OF  WAXWVaL 
SULL  OF  SAUSBUBT. 
UXL  OF  SUFFOLK. 

LOBD  TALBOT,  allerwaxdi  Bad  of  flhrtwataqr. 
IDHN  TALBOT,  hto  80a. 
UmUlfD  MO&TIMBB,  Bart  of  MaKh 
Mortaar^  Kacper  aad  a  lAwyv. 
OB  JOHN  FABTOI.FB. 
OB  WILLIAM  LUCT. 
UB  WILUAM  OLAirSl>ALB. 
OB  THOMAS  OA.&OBATB. 
lb|«r«f  London. 


WOODTILLB,  llaatnaat  of  tba  Toirer. 

TEBNON,  of  tba  Wldto  Boae,  or  York  FMtioB. 

BABBBT,  of  the  Bod  Bote,  or  Laaeartar  Faotion. 

OHABLBSfDaupldn,  and  afterwaxda  Blng  of  Fkaaea* 

BEIGNIBB,  Duke  of  AiOon,  and  tUolar  Zing  of  Kaplaa. 

DUXB  OF  BU&OXTIfDT. 

DUKB  OF  ALBMOON. 

OoTomor  of  Paris. 

BAHTARD  OF  OBLBAKB. 

Maatar  Ommer  of  Orleana,  and  hie  Ban. 

Goural  of  the  French  Foreea  in  Bordeanx. 

AFrenahSodMBt- 

A  Porter. 

An  old  SheiAerd,  Father  to  JoAX  LA  Pvcatub 

MABOABBT,  Banifhter  to  Bmavm,  aftarwaidi  maniad  to 

Xna  Havny. 
00TJMTBB6  OF  AUVBBONB. 
JOAM  LA  PXJCBLLB,  oommonly  ealfed  Joam  or  Anc 

Fiends  appearing  to  La  PooBLLa>  Lordi,  Wardens  of  the  Tower, 
Heralds,  Offleen,  a<ddleta,  Meaengen,  and  lomil  Atcandann 


8cm.— Partly  in  BneLAim,  aad  partly  in  FaAnoa. 


«.xC?nQ>^^9[JJ$"^^V^v^ 


ACT  i. 


Scene  I. — Westminster  Abtiey. 


Deadmareh.  CorpBe  of  Kiko  Hbnrt  the  Fifth 
diteooeredt  fy*f^  ««  state ;  attended  on  hy  the 
Dukes  of  Bedford,  Gloster,  and  Exeter; 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Bishop  of  Win* 
CBBSTER,  Heralds,  ^c. 

Bed.  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  bUck,  yield 
day  to  night ! 
^mets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 


Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  slcy^ 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars 
That  have  consented  unto  Henry's  death : 
Henry  the  Fifth,  too  famous  to  live  long ! 
England  ne'er  lost  a  king  of  so  much  worth. 

Glo,  England  ne'er  had  a  king  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had  deserving  to  command : 
His  brandished  sword  did  blind  men  with  his 

beams; 
His  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings ; 
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His  fparkling  eyes,  replete  with  wrathful  fire, 
More  dazzled  and  drove  hack  his  enemies 
Than  mid-day  sun  fierce  hent  against  their  faces. 
What  should  I  say  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  speech : 
He  ne'er  lift  up  his  hand  hut  conquered. 
Exe»  We  mourn  in  black :  why  mourn  we  not 

inhlood? 
Henry  is  dead,  and  never  shall  revive : 
Upon  a  wooden  coffin  we  attend ; 
And  death's  dishonourable  victory 
We  with  our  stately  presence  glorify, 
Like  captives  hound  to  a  triumphant  car. 
What,  shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap 
That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow? 
Or  shall  we  think  the  suhtle-witted  French 
Conjurors  and  sorcerers,  that,  afraid  of  him. 
By  magic  verses  have  contrived  his  end  ? 

Win,  He  was  a  king  blessed  of  the  King  of 

kings. 
Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  judgment  day 
So  dreadful  will  not  be,  as  was  his  sight 
The  battles  of  the  Lord  of  hosU  he  fought : 
The  church's  prayers  made  him  so  prosperous. 
Glo»  The  church !  where  is  it?  Had  not  chtirch- 

men  prayed, 
His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decayed. 
None  do  you  like  hut  an  effeminate  prince, 
Whom,  like  a  schoolboy,  you  may  overawe. 
Wm,  Gloster,  whate'er  we  like,  thou  art  pro- 
tector, 
And  lookest  to  command  the  prince  and  realm. 
Thy  wife  is  proud:  she  holdeth  thee  in  awe 
More  than  God  or  religious  churchmen  may, 
Glo,  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'st  the 

flesh; 
And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou 

go'st, 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes. 
Bed,  Cease,  cease  these  jars,  and  rest  your 

minds  in  peace  1 
Let 's  to  the  altar : — Heralds,  wait  on  us : — 
Instead  of  gold,  we'll  offer  up  our  arms; 
Since  arms  avail  not,  now  that  Henry 's  dead. — 
Posterity,  await  for  wretched  years, 
When  at  their  mothers'  moist  eyes  babes  shall 

suck, 
Our  isle  be  made  a  nourish  of  salt  tears. 
And  none  but  Women  left  to  wail  the  dead. — 
Henry  the  Fifth,  thy  ghost  I  invocate  I 
Prosper  this  realm,  keep  it  ttom  civil  broils  : 
Combat  with  adverse  planets  in  the  heavens  I 
A  far  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make 
Than  Julius  Ce»sar  or  bright — 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Meu.  My  honourable  lords,  health  to  you  all ! 
Sad  tidings  bring  I  to  you  out  of  Fraacei 


Of  loss,  of  slaughter,  and  discomfiture: 
Guienne,  Champaigne,  Rheims,  Orleans, 
Paris,  Guysors,  Poictiers,  are  all  quite  lost 

Bed,  What  say'st  thou,  man,  before  dead 
Henry's  corse  ? 
Speak  softly,  or  the  loss  of  those  great  towns 
Will  make  him  bunt  his  lead  and  rise  from 
death. 

Glo,  Is  Paris  lost?  is  Eouen  yielded  up? 
If  Henry  were  recalled  to  life  again. 
These  news  would  cause  him  once  more  yield 
the  ghost 

Exe,  How  were  they  lost;   what  treachery 
was  used  ? 

Meee,  No  treachery ;  but  want  of  men  and 
money. 
Among  the  soldiers  this  is  muttered  :-^ 
That  here  you  maintain  several  Actions, 
And,  whilst  a  field  should  be  despatched  sod 

fought, 
You  are  disputing  of  your  generals. 
One  would  have  lingering  wars,  with  IMt  cost; 
Another  would  fly  swift,  but  wanteth  wings; 
A  third  man  thinks,  without  expense  at  aU, 
By  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtained. 
Awake,  awake,  English  nobility  I 
Let  not  sloth  dim  your  honours  new  begot 
Cropped  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  yonr  arms : 
Of  England's  ooat  one  half  is  cut  away. 

Exe,  Were  our  tears  wanting  to  this  fimeral, 
These  tidings  would  call  forth  her  flowing  tidei. 

Bed,  Me  they  concern :  regent  I  am  of  Fraooe: 
Give  me  my  steeled  coat,  I  '11  fight  for  France. 
Away  with  these  disgraceful  waiKng  robes! 
Wounds  I  will  lend  the  French,  instead  of  eyes. 
To  weep  their  intermissive  miseries. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 
2nd  Meu,  Lords,  view  these  letters,  ftdlofbad 
mischance : 
France  is  revolted  from  the  English  quite. 
Except  some  petty  towns  of  no  import 
The    Dauphin    Charles    is    crowned    king  in 

Rheims; 
The  Bastard  of  Orleans  with  him  is  joined ; 
Reignier,  Duke  of  Anjou,  doth  take  his  part ; 
The  Duke  of  Alen9on  flieth  to  his  side. 
Exe,  The  Dauphin  crowned  kmg!  all  fly  to 
himl 
O  whither  shall  we  fly  from  this  reproach  ? 
Glo.  We  will  not  fly  but  to  our  enemies' 
throats. — 
Bedford,  if  thou  be  slack,  I  'U  fight  it  out 
Bed,    Gloster,  why  doubt'st  thou  of  my  for- 
wardness 7 
An  army  have  I  mustered  in  my  thoughts, 
Wherewith  already  France  is  overrun. 
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EmUr  a  third  MeMenger* 
3rd  Mess,  My  gradous  lords  (to  add  to  your 
latncntt 
Wherewith  you  now  b«dew  Knig  Hemy's  heane), 
I  muit  inform  jrou  of  a  dismal  fight 
Betwixt  the  stout  Lord  Talhot  and  the  French. 
IHn.  What !  wherein  Talbot  overcame :  is 't  so? 

Zrd  Men.  O  no :  wherein  Lord  Talbot  was  o'er- 
thrown. 
The  circinastanee  I  '11  tell  you  more  at  large : — 
The  tenth  of  August  last,  this  dreadful  lord, 
Retiring  from  the  aiege  of  Orleans, 
Having  full  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  troop, 
By  three-and-twenty  thousand  of  the  French 
Was  round  encompassed  and  set  upon. 
No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men : 
He  wanted  pikea  to  set  before  his  archers ; 
Instead  whereof,  sharp  stakes,  plucked  out  of 

hedges, 
They  pitched  in  the  ground  confusedly. 
To  keep  the  horsemen  off  from  breaking  in. 
More  than  three  hours  the  fight  continued ; 
Where  valiant  TaUbot,  above  human  thought. 
Enacted  wondna  widi  his  sword  and  lance. 
Hundreds  he  sent  to  hell,  and  none  durst  stand 

him: 
Here,  there,  and  everywhere,  enraged  he  slew. 
The  French  exclaimed,  the  devil  was  in  arms : 
All  the  whole  army  stood  agased  on  him : 
His  soldiers,  spying  his  undaunted  ^irit, 
''ATalbot!  a  Talbot  I "  cried  out  amain. 
And  rushed  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle. 
Here  had  the  conquest  fully  been  sealed  up. 
If  Sir  John  Fastolfe  had  not  played  the  coward : 
He,  being  in  the  vaward  (pUced  behind 
With  purpose  to  relieve  and  follow  them). 
Cowardly  fled,  not  having  struck  one  stroke. 
Hence  grew  the  general  wreck  and  massacre : 
Enclosed  were  they  with  their  enemies. 
A  base  Walloon,  to  win  the  Dauphin's  grace, 
Thrust  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  the  back ; 
Whom  all  France,  with  their  chief  assembled 

strength, 
Durst  not  presume  to  look  once  in  the  face» 

Bed,  U  Talbot  slain  t  then  I  will  slay  myself. 
For  living  idly  here,  in  pomp  and  ease. 
Whilst  such  a  worthy  leader,  wanting  aid, 
Unto  his  dastard  foemen  is  betrayed. 

3rd  Meet,  O  no,  he  lives,  but  is  took  prisoner : 
And  Lord  Scales  with  him,  and  Lord  Hungerford : 
Most  of  the  rest  slaughtered  or  took  likewise* 

Bed.  His  ransom  there  is  none  but  I  shall  pay : 
1 11  hale  the  Dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne ; 
His  crown  shall  be  the  ransom  of  my  firiend : 
Pour  of  theur  lords  I  '11  change  for  one  of  ours. — 
Farewell,  my  masters ;  to  my  task  will  I : 
Bonfires  in  France  forthwith  I  am  to  make. 


To  keep  our  great  St  George's  feast  withaL 
Ten  thousand  soldiers  with  me  I  will  take. 
Whose  bloody  deeds  shall  make  all  Europe  qnake. 
3r J  Meu,  So  you  had  need :   for  Orleans  is 
besieged; 
The  English  army  is  grown  weak  and  faint 
The  Earl  of  Salisbury  craveth  supply. 
And  hardly  keeps  his  men  from  mutiny. 
Since  they,  so  few,  watch  such  a  multitude. 
Exe,  Remember,  lords,  your  oaths  to  Henry 
sworn, 
Either  to  quell  the  Dauphin  utterly. 
Or  bring  him  in  obedience  to  your  yoke. 
Bed.  I  do  romember  it ;  and  here  take  my 
leave. 
To  go  about  my  preparation.  [Exit, 

Gto.  I  'U  to  the  Tower,  with  all  the  haata  I  can. 
To  view  the  artillery  and  munition : 
And  then  I  will  proclaim  yonng  Henry  king. 

lExit. 
Exe.  To  Eltham  will  I|  where  the  young 
King  is. 
Being  ordained  his  special  govenior: 
And  for  his  safety  there  I  '11  best  devise.    lExit. 
Win.  Each  hath  his  place  and  faction  to 
attend: 
I  am  left  out  ^  for  me  nothing  remains. 
But  long  I  will  not  be  Jack-out-of-office : 
The  King  from  Eliham  I  intend  to  send. 
And  sit  at  chiefest  stem  of  public  weaL 

[ExiL    Seefte  cloue. 


ScaMa  IL — ^France.    Brfore  Orleans. 

Enter  CnARLas,  unth  hit  Forces;  Albhcon, 
RsioMiBR,  and  otheri. 

Char.  Mars  his  true  moving  (even  as  in  the 

heavens 
So  in  the  earth)  to  this  day  is  not  known. 
Late  did  he  shine  upon  the  English  side : 
Now  we  are  victors;  upon  us  he  smiles. 
What  towns  of  any  moment  but  we  have 
At  pleasure  here  we  lie  near  Orleans ; 
Otherwhiles  the  famished  English,  like    pale 

ghosts, 
Faintly  besiege  us  one  hour  in  a  month. 
Alen.  They  want  their  porridge  and  their  fal 

bull-beeves : 
Either  they  must  be  dieted  like  mules. 
And  have  their  provender  tied  to  their  mouths, 
Or  piteous  they  will  look,  like  drowned  mice. 
Eeig.  Let  *s  raise  the  aiege :  why  live  we  idly 

here? 
Talbot  is  taken,  whom  we  wont  to  fear: 
Remaineth  none  but  mad-brained  Salisbury, 
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And  he  may  well  in  fretting  spend  his  gall ; 
Nor  men  nor  money  hath  he  to  make  war. 
Ckar,  Sound,  sound  alarum :  we  will  rush  on 
them. 
Now  for  the  honour  of  the  forlorn  French ! 
Him  I  forgive  my  death,  that  killeth  me 
When  he  sees  me  go  hack  one  foot,  or  fly. 

[^ExeunL 

Alarums;  Excunums;  afttrwardi  a  Retreat, 
Re-enter  Charles,  Alencon,  Reionibr,  and 
otheri. 

Char,  Who  ever  saw  the  like?   what  men 
have  I  !— 
Dogs,  cowards,  dastards  I — I  would  ne*er  have 

fled, 
But  that  they  left  me  'midst  my  enemies. 

Reig.  Salisbury  is  a  desperate  homicide ; 
He  fighteth  as  one  weary  of  his  life. 
The  other  lords,  like  lions  wanting  food, 
Do  rush  upon  us  as  their  hungry  prey. 

J  ten,  Froissart,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records, 
England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred 
During  the  time  Edward  the  Third  did  reign. 
More  truly  now  may  this  be  verified ; 
For  none  but  Samsons  and  Goliasses 
It  sendeth  forth  to  skirmish.     One  to  ten ; 
Lean  rawboned  rascals  I  who  would  e'er  suppose 
They  had  such  courage  and  audacity  ? 

Char,  Let's  leave  this  town;    for  they  are 
hair-brained  slaves. 
And  hunger  will  enforce  them  to  he  more  eager. 
Of  old  I  know  them :  rather  with  their  teeth 
The  walls  they  '11  tear  down,  than  forsake  the  siege. 

Reig,  1  think,  by  some  odd  gimmals  or  device, 
Their  arms  are  set  like  clocks,  still  to  strike  on  ; 
Else  ne'er  could  they  hold  out  so  as  they  do. 
By  my  consent  we  'U  e'en  let  them  alone. 

Jlen,  Be  it  so. 

Enter  the  Bastard  cf  Orleans. 

Bast,  Where 's  the  Prince  Dauphin  ?  I  have 
news  for  him. 

Char.  Bastard  of  Orleans,  thrice  welcome  to  us. 

Bast,  Methinks  your  looks  are  sad,  your  cheer 
appalled : 
Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  ofience  ? 
Be  not  dismayed,  for  succour  is  at  hand : 
A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring, 
Which,  by  a  vision  sent  to  her  from  heaven. 
Ordained  is  to  raise  this  tedious  siege, 
And  drive  the  English  forth  the  bounds  of  France. 
The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath. 
Exceeding  the  nine  sibyls  of  old  Rome : 
What's  past  and  what's  to  come  she  can  descry. 
Speak,  shall  I  call  her  in  7    Believe  my  words, 
For  they  are  certain  and  unfallible. 


Char,  Go,  call  her  in.  [^ExU  Bastard.]— Bat 
first,  to  trylier  skill, 
Reignier,  stand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  place : 
Question  her  proudly,  let  thy  looks  be  stem. 
By  this  means  shall  we  sound  what  skill  she  hath. 

[Retiret. 

Enter  La  Pucellb,  Bastard  of  Orleans,  and 
others, 

Reig.  Fair  maid,  is't  thou  wilt  do  those  won- 
drous feats  t 

Pue,  Reignier,  is't  thou  that  thinkest  to  be- 
guile me  ? — 
Where  is  the  Dauphin  ? — come,come  from  behind: 
I  know  thee  well,  though  never  seen  before. 
Be  not  amazed ;  there 's  nothing  hid  from  me. 
In  private  will  I  talk  to  thee  apart : — 
Stand  back,  you  lords,  and  give  us  leave  awhile. 

Reig,  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first  dssh. 

Pue,  Dauphin,  I  am  by  birth  a  shepherd's 
daughter ; 
My  wit  untrained  in  any  kind  of  art 
HeaTen  and  our  Lady  gracious  hath  it  pleased 
To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate. 
Lo,  whilst  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs. 
And  to  sun's  parching  heat  displayed  my  cheeb, 
God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me, 
And,  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty, 
Willed  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation. 
And  free  my  country  from  calamity : 
Her  aid  she  promised,  and  assured  success. 
In  c6mplete  glory  she  revealed  herself: 
And,  whereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before, 
With  those  clear  rays  which  she  infused  on  me 
That  beauty  am  I  blessed  with  which  you  see. 
Ask  me  what  question  thou  canst  possible, 
And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated : 
My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'st, 
And  thou  shalt  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex. 
Resolve  on  this : — thou  shalt  be  fortunate. 
If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 

Char.  Thou  hast  astonished  me  with  thy  high 
terms: 
Only  this  proof  I  '11  of  thy  valour  make, — 
In  single  combat  thou  shalt  buckle  with  me ; 
And  if  thou  vanquishest  thy  words  are  true 
Otherwise  I  renounce  all  confidence. 

Pue,  I  am  prepared :  here  is  my  keen-edged 
sword. 
Decked  with  five  flower-de-luces  on  each  side : 
The  which  atTouraine,  in  St.  Katharine's  church- 
yard. 
Out  of  a  great  deal  of  old  iron,  I  chose  forth. 

Char,  Then  come  o'  God's  name;   I  fear  no 
woman. 

Pue,  And  while  I  live  I'D  ne'er  fly  from  a 
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CAar.    Stay,  stay  thy  hand!     Thou  art  an 
Amazon, 
And  fighteat  with  the  sword  of  Deborah. 
Pue,  ChriBt's  mother  helps  me,  else  I  were  too 

weak. 
Char,  Whoe'er  helps  thee,  'tis  thou  that  must 
help  me. 
Impatiently  I  bum  with  thy  desire : 
My  heart  and  hands  thou  hast  at  once  subdued. 
Excellent  Pucelle,  if  thy  name  be  so, 
Let  me  thy  servant,  and  not  sovereign,  be  : 
'Tis  the  French  Dauphin  sueth  to  thee  thus. 
Pue,  1  must  not  yield  to  any  rites  of  love. 
For  my  profession 's  sacred  from  above. 
When  I  have  chased  all  thy  foes  from  hencC) 
Then  will  I  think  upon  a  recompense. 


Char.  Meantime  look  gracious  on  thy  pros- 
trate thrall. 
Reig.   My  lord,  methinks,  is  very  long  in 

talk. 
Alen.  Doubtless  he  shrives  this  woman  to  her 

smock : 
Else  ne'er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 
Reiff,  Shall  we  disturb  him,  since  he  keeps  no 

mean? 
Alen.  He  may  mean  more  than  we  poor  men 

do  know : 
These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their 

tongues. 
Reiff.  My  lord,  where  are  you  f    What  devise 

you  on  ? 
Shall  we  give  over  Orleans,  or  no  ? 
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Puc,  Why,  no,  I  say,  distrustful  recreants ! 
fight  till  the  last  gasp  :  I  will  be  your  guard. 

Char.  What  she  says  ril confirm:  we  11  fight 
it  ouL 

Pue,  Assigned  am  I  to  be  the  English  scourge. 
This  night  the  siege  assuredly  I  'U  raise : 
Expect  Saint  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days, 
Since  I  have  entered  into  these  wars. 
Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water. 
Which  never  ceaseth  to  enlarge  itself, 
Till,  by  broad  spreading,  it  disperse  to  nought 
With  Henry's  death  the  English  circle  ends ; 
Dispersed  are  the  glories  it  included. 
Now  am  I  like  that  proud  insulting  ship 
Which  Caesar  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once. 

Char.  Was  Mahomet  inspired  with  a  dove  ? 
Thou  with  an  eagle  art  inspired,  then. 
Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Constantine, 
Nor  yet  Saint  Philip's  daughters,  were  like  thee ! 
Bright  star  of  Venus,  fall'n  down  on  the  earth, 
How  may  I  reverently  worship  thee  enough  ? 

Alen.  Leave  off  delays,  and  let  us  raise  the 
siege. 

Reig.  Woman,  do  what  thou  canst  to  save  our 
honours : 
Drive  them  from  Orleans,  and  be  immortalised. 

Char.  Presently  we'll  try. — Come,  let's  away 
about  it : 
No  prophet  will  I  trust,  if  she  prove  false. 

[ExetaU. 


Scene  III. — London.    HiU  before  the  Tower. 

Enter,  at  the  gatee,  the  Duke  op  Glostbr,  with 
hit  Serving-men,  tit  blue  coats. 

Oh.  I  am  come  to  survey  the  Tower  this  day : 
Since  Henry's  death  I  fear  there  is  conveyance. — 
Where  be  these  warders,  that  tliey  wait  not  here  ? 
Open  the  gates :  it  is  Gloster  that  calls. 

{^Servanti  knock. 
]«<  Ward.  Iwithin.'}  Who's  there  that  knocks 

so  imperiously  ? 
let  Serv.  It  is  the  noble  Duke  of  Gloster. 
2nd  Ward,  \untfun.']  Whoe'er  he  be,  we  may 

not  let  him  in. 
lit  Serv.    Villains,  answer  you  so  the  lord 

protector  ? 
let  Ward,  [mthm.']  The  Lord  protect  him  I  So 
we  answer  him. 
We  do  no  otherwise  than  we  are  willed. 

Gio.  Who  willed  you ;   or  whose  will  stands 
but  mine  ? 
There 's  none  protector  of  the  realm  but  I.— 
Break  up  the  gates ;  I  '11  be  your  warranttze : 
Shall  I  be  flouted  thus  by  dunghill  grooms  ? 


Servants  rueh  ai  the  Tower  gatet.    Enter  io  the 
gatee  Woodvillb,  the  Lieutensnt. 
Wood.  [irtfAtn.]    What  noise  is  thist  what 

traitors  have  we  here  ? 
Glo.  Lieutenant,  is  it  you  whose  voice  I  hear? 
Open  the  gates :  here 's  Gloster  that  would  enter. 
Wood.  \w%thm.']  Have  patience,  noble  duke ; 
I  may  not  open  : 
The  Cardinal  of  Winchester  forbids. 
From  him  I  have  express  commandment 
That  thou,  nor  none  of  thine,  shall  be  let  in. 
Qlo.   Faint-hearted  Woodville,   prizest  him 
'fore  me  f 
Arrogant  Winchester,  that  haughty  prelate, 
Whom  Henry,  our  late  sovereign,  ne'er  could 

brook? 
Thou  art  no  friend  to  God  or  to  the  King : 
Open  the  gates,  or  I  '11  shut  thee  out  shortly. 
let  Serv.   Open  the  gates  unto  the  lord  pro- 
tector, 
Or  we'U  burst  them  open  if  that  you  come  not 
quickly. 

Enter  Winchester,  attended  by  a  Train  o/ Ser- 
vants tn  tawny  coate. 
Win.  How  now,  ambitioua  Humphrey :  what 

means  this  ? 
Glo.  Peeled  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  to 

be  shut  out  t 
Win.  I  do,  thou  most  usurping  proditor, 
And  not  protector  of  the  King  or  realm. 

Glo.  Stand  back,  thou  manifest  conspirator: 
Thou  that  contriv'dst  to  murder  our  dead  lord; 
Thou  that  giv'st  whores  indulgences  to  sin. 
I  '11  canvas  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat, 
If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence. 

Win.  Nay,  stand  thou  back ;  I  will  not  badge 
a  foot 
This  be  Damascus :  be  thou  cursed  Cain, 
To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt 

Glo.  I  will  not  slay  thee,  but  111  drive  thee 
back. 
Thy  scarlet  robes,  as  a  child's  bearing-doth, 
I  '11  use  to  carry  thee  out  of  this  place. 

Win.  Do  what  thou  dar'st:   I  beard  thee  to 

thy  face. 
Glo.  What  I  am  I  dared  and  bearded  to  my 
face? — 
Draw,  men,  for  all  this  privileged  place : 
Blue-coato  to  tawny-coats.     Priest,  beware  your 
beard: 
[Gloster  and  his  men  attack  the  Bishop. 
I  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuff  you  aoundly. 
Under  my  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat : 
In  spite  of  pope  or  dignities  of  church, 
Here  by  the  cheeks  I  '11  drag  thee  up  and  down, 
fflfi.  Gloster,  thou 'It  answer  this  before  the  pope. 
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Glo,   Winchester  gooce,   I  cry:    a  rope  I    a 

rope! — 
Now  beat  them  hence :   why  do  you  let  them 

stay?— 
Thee   111  chase  hence,  thou  wolf  in  sheep's 

array. — 
Outy  tawny  coats !  out,  scarlet  hypocrite '. 

Here  a  great  tmnuU,    In  the  mid$t  of  tV,  enter 
the  Mayor  </ London  and  Officers. 

May,  Fie,  lords,  that  you,  being  supreme  mar 
gistrates. 
Thus  contumeliously  should  break  the  peace ! 
0/b.   Peace,  mayor;    thou  know'st  little  of 
my  wrongs : 
Here 's  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king, 
Hath  here  distrained  the  Tower  to  his  use. 

Wm.  Here's  Gloster  too,  a  foe  to  citizens: 
One  that  still  motions  war,  and  never  peace, 
O'erefaarging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines : 
That  seeks  to  overthrow  religion. 
Because  he  is  protector  of  the  realm ; 
And  would  have  armour  here  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himself  king,  and  suppress  the  prince. 
Gio.  I  will  not  answer  thee  with  words,  but 
blows. 

[Here  they  skirmith  agam. 
May,  Nought  rests  for  me,  in  this  tumultuous 
strife. 
But  to  make  open  proclamation : — 
Come,  officer  ;  as  loud  as  e'er  thou  canst 

Officer  reade, 
**  All  manner  of  men,  assembled  here  in  arms  this 
day,  against  Ood*s  peace  and  the  King's,  we  charge 
and  eonunand  you,  in  his  highness'  name,  to  repair 
to  your  several  dwelling-places ;  and  not  to  wear, 
handle,  or  use,  any  sword,  weapon,  or  dagger,  hence- 
forward, upon  pain  of  death." 

Glo.  Cardmal,  I  'U  be  no  breaker  of  the  law : 
But  we  shall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at 
large. 
Wm.  Gloster,  we'll  meet  to  thy  dear  cost,  be 
sure: 
Thy  heart-blood  I  will  have  for  this  day's  work. 
May.   I'll   can  for  dubs,   if  you   will  not 
away. — 
This  cardinal  is  more  haughty  than  the  devil. 
Glo.  Mayor,  farewell :   thou  dost  but  what 

thou  mayst. 
Wm.  Abominable  Gloster !  guard  thy  head ; 
For  I  intend  to  have  it  ere  long.  [Exevnt. 

May.  See  the  coaat  cleared,  and  then  we  will 
depart-— 
Good  God,  that  nobles  should  such  stomachs 

bear! 
I  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.     [Exeunt. 


ScENB  IV. — France.    Before  Orleans. 

Enter,  on  the  waUe,  the  Master-Gunner  and 
hit  Son. 

M.  Gun.  Sirrah,  thou  know'st  how  Orleans  is 
besieged. 
And  how  the  English  have  the  suburbs  won. 

Son.  Father,  I  know ;  and  oft  have  shot  at  them, 
Howe'er,  unfortunate,  I  missed  my  aim. 

M.  Gun.  But  now  thou  shalt  not:  be  thou  ruled 
by  me. 
Chief  master-gunner  am  I  of  this  town  : 
Something  I  must  do  to  procure  me  grace. 
The  prince's  espials  have  informed  me 
How  the  English,  in  the  suburbs  close  intrenched. 
Wont,  through  a  secret  grate  of  iron  bars 
In  yonder  tower,  to  overpeer  the  city. 
And  thence  discover  how,  with  most  advantage. 
They  may  vex  us  with  shot  or  with  assault 
To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 
A  piece  of  ordnance  'gainst  it  I  have  placed ; 
And  fully  even  these  three  days  have  I  watched 
If  I  could  see  them : 

Now  do  thou  watch,  for  I  can  stay  no  longer. 
If  thou  spy'st  any,  run  and  bring  me  word. 
And  thou  shalt  find  me  at  the  governor's.  [Exit. 

iLfcn.  ratner,!  warrant  you;  take  you  no  care : 
1 11  never  trouble  you  if  I  may  spy  tliem. 

Enter,  in  an  upper  Chamber  of  a  Tower,  the 
Lords  Salisburt  and  Talbot,  Sir  William 
Glansdale,  Sir  Thomas  Garorave,  and 
othert. 

Sal.  Talbot,  my  life,  my  joy,  again  returned  f 
How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prisoner ; 
Or  by  what  means  gott'st  thou  to  be  released? 
Discourse,  I  pr'y  thee,  on  this  turret's  top. 

Tal.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  had  a  prisoner 
Called  the  brave  Lord  Ponton  d«>  Santrailles : 
For  him  I  was  exchanged  and  ransomed. 
But  with  a  baser  man  of  arms  by  far, 
Once,  in  contempt,  the/  woulf  1  have  bartered  n  e : 
Which  I  disdaining  scorned,  and  craved  dea  h 
Rather  than  I  woild  be  sc  pil'd  esteemed. 
In  fine,  redeem^  I  was  as  I  desired. 
But  O  the  treacherous  Fiistolfe  wounds  mj  heart! 
Whom  wi*h  my  bare  fiSts  I  would  esecuie, 
If  now  T  had  him  brcught  into  my  pow«  r. 

Sal.  Yet  tell'st  thiu  not  how  Ihou  wi  rt  enter- 
tained. 

Tal,  With  scoffr,  and  scorns,  and  contume- 
lious ta^tnts. 
In  open  market-place  produced  they  me, 
To  be  a  public  spectacle  to  all : 
"  Here,"  said  they,  "  is  the  terror  of  the  French ; 
The  scarecrow  that  afiHghts  our  children  so ! " 
I  Then  broke  I  from  the  officers  that  led  me. 
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And  with  my  nails  digged  atones  out  of  the 

ground 
To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  shame. 
My  grisly  countenance  made  others  fly ; 
None  durst  come  near  for  fear  of  sudden  death. 
In  iron  walls  they  deemed  me  not  secure  : 
So  great  fear  of  my  name  'mongst  them  was 

spread, 
That  they  supposed  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel, 
And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant : 
Wherefore  a  guard  of  chosen  shot  I  had, 
That  walked  about  me  every  minute-while ; 
And  if  I  did  but  stir  out  of  my  bed, 
Ready  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  the  heart. 
Sal*  I  grieve  to  hear  what  torments  you  en- 
dured ; 
But  we  will  be  revenged  sufficiently. 
Now  it  is  supper-time  in  Orleans  : 
Here,  thorough  this  grate,  I  count  each  one, 
And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify ; 
Let  us  look  in,   the  sight  will  much  delight 

thee.— 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  Sir  William  Glans* 

dale, 
Let  me  have  your  express  opinions 
Where  is  best  place  to  make  our  battery  next 
Gar,  I  think  at  the  north  gate ;  for  there  stand 

lords. 
Glan,  And  I  here,  at  the  bulwark  of  the 

bridge. 
Tdi.  For  aught  I  see  this  city  must  be  famished, 
Or  with  light  skirmishes  enfeebled. 

[^Shotfrom  the  TWn,  Salisbury  and 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave /otf. 
ScU,   O  Lord  have  mercy  on  us,  wretched 

sinners ! 
Gar,    O  Lord  have  mercy  on  me,  woeful 

man! 
TaL  What  chance  is  this  that  suddenly  hath 
crossed  us  ?— 
Speak,  Salisbury ;  at  least  if  thou  canst  speak : 
How  far'st  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ? 
One  of  thy  eyes,  and  thy  cheek's  side  struck 

off!— 
Accursed  tower !  accursed  fatal  hand 
That  hath  contrived  this  woeful  tragedy ! 
In  thirteen  battles  Salisbury  o'ercame  : 
Henry  the  fifth  he  first  trained  to  the  wars : 
Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up, 
His   sword   did    ne'er  leave   striking  in   the 

field.— 
Yet  liv'st  thou,  Salisbury  f    though  thy  speech 

doth  fail. 
One  eye  thou  hast  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace : 
The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  world. — 
Heaven,  be  thou  gracious  to  none  alive, 
If  Salisbury  wants  mercy  at  thy  hands  !— 


Bear  hence  his  body,  I  will  help  to  biuy  it^ 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  hast  thou  any  Ufa! 
Speak  unto  Talbot ;  nay,  look  up  to  bim.— 
Salisbury,  cheer  thy  spurit  with  this  comfort : 
Thou  shalt  not  die  whiles- 
He  beckons  with  his  hand,  and  smiles  on  me : 
As  who  should  say,   "When  I  am  dead  snd 

gone, 
Remember  to  avenge  me  on  the  French."— 
Plantagenet,  I  will ;  and  Nero-like, 
Play  on  the  lute  beholding  the  towns  bum : 
Wretched  shall  France  be  only  in  my  name. 

I7%under  heard;  trftirwardi  an  aiarvm. 
What  stir  is  this  t  what  tumult 's  in  the  heavens  f 
Whence  cometh  this  alarum  and  the  noise  t 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Meu,  My  lord,  my  lord,  the  French  have  ga- 
thered head : 
The  Dauphin,  with  one  Joan  la  Pucelle  joined 
(A  holy  prophetess  new  risen  up), 
Is  come  with  a  great  power  to  raise  the  siege. 
[Sausbvrt  groans. 
TaL  Hear,  hear,  how  dying  Salisbury  doth 
groan! 
It  irks  his  heart  he  cannot  be  revenged.— 
Frenchmen,  I  '11  be  a  Salisbury  to  you : 
Pucelle  or  puxzle,  dolphin  or  dogfish. 
Your  hearts  I  '11  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels, 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains.— 
Convey  me  Salisbury  into  lus  tent, 
And  then  we  *11  try  what  these  dastard  Frenchmen 
dare.     lExeunt,  hearing  out  the  bodies. 


Scene  \,—The  tame.    Before  one  of  the  Gates. 

Alarum,  SInrmuhingi.  Talbot  fwrweth  ike 
Dauphih,  ofid  driveth  him  in ;  then  enter  Joah 
LA  Pucelle,  driving  Englishmen  before  her. 
Then  enter  Talbot. 

Tal.  Where  is  my  strength,  my  valour,  and 
my  force  f 
Our    English    troops    retire;    I    cannot   stay 

them : 
A  woman,  clad  in  armour,  chaseth  them. 

Enter  La  Pucelle. 
Here,  here  she  comes  : — I  *ll  have  a  bout  with 

thee; 
Devil  or  devil's  dam,  I  '11  conjure  tbec : 
Blood  will  I  draw  on  thee,  thoa  art  a  witch, 
And   straighway  give  thy   soul   to   him  thoa 
serv'st 
Pue.  Come,  come,  'tis  only  I  that  must  di»- 
grace  thee.  ITkegfybU 
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Tal,  Heavens,  can  you  suffer  hell  so  to  prevail  ? 
My  breast  I  '11  burst  with  straining  of  my  courage, 
And  from  my  shoulders  crack  my  arms  asunder, 
But  I  will  chlLstise  this  high-minded  strumpet 
Pue.  Talbot,  farewell;   thy  hour  is  not  yet 
oome: 
I  must  go  victual  Orleans  forthwith. 
O'ertake  me  if  thou  canst ;  I  soorn  thy  strength. 
Go,  go,  cheer  up  thy  hunger-starv6d  men  : 
Help  Salisbury  to  make  his  testament 
This  day  is  ours,  as  many  more  shall  be. 

[PucBLLB  eniert  the  Toum,  with  Soldiers. 
TaL  My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's 
wheel : 
1  know  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do. 
A  witch,  by  fear,  not  force  (like  Hannibal), 
fhives  back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  she 

lists: 
So  bees  with  smoke,  and  doves  with  noisome 

stench, 
Are  from  their  hives  and  houses  driven  away. 
They  called   us,   for  our   fierceness,    English 

dogs; 
Now,  like  to  whelps,  we  crying  run  away. 

[A  short  Alarum. 
Hark,  countrymen :  either  renew  the  fight, 
Or  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat ; 
Renounce  your  soil,  give  sheep  in  lions'  stead : 
Sheep  run  not  half  so  timorous  from  the  wolf. 
Or  borse  or  oxen  from  the  leopard, 
Aa  yon  fly  firom  your  oft-subdued  slaves. 

[Alarum,    Another  ikirmuh. 
It  win  not  be  :-»Retire  into  your  trenches : 
You  all  consented  unto  Salisbury's  death, 
For   none   would   strike  a  stroke   in   his  re- 
venge.— 
Puedle  is  entered  into  Orleans, 
In  spite  of  us  or  aught  that  we  could  do. 
O  would  I  were  to  die  with  Salisbury ! 
The  shame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  head. 
{^Alarum.  Retreat    EMemU  Talbot  oim^  hit 
Forces,  ^e. 


Scene  VI. — The  tame. 

Enter,  on  the  waUt,  Pucelle,  Charles,  Reignirr, 
Alencon,  and  Soldiers. 

Pue,  Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the  walls ; 
Rescued  is  Orleans  from  the  English  wolves ! — 
Thus  Joan  la  Pucelle  hath  performed  her  word. 
Char,    Divinest    creature,    bright    Astrea's 
daughter, 
How  shall  I  honour  thee  for  this  success  ? 
Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens, 
That  one  day  bloomed,  and  fruitful  were  the 

next — 
France,  triumph  in  thy  glorious  prophetess  I 
Recovered  is  the  town  of  Orleans : 
More  blessed  hap  did  ne'er  befal  our  state. 
Beiff,  Why  ring  not  out  the  hells  aloud  through- 
out the  town  f 
Dauphin,  command  the  citizens  make  bonfires. 
And  feast  and  banquet  in  the  open  streets, 
To  celebrate  the  joy  that  Ood  hath  given  us. 
Alen,  All  France  will  be  replete  with  mirth 
and  joy. 
When  they  shall  hear  how  we  have  played  the 
men. 
Char,  'T  is  Joan,  not  we,  by  whom  the  day  is 
won: 
For  which  I  wiQ  divide  my  crown  with  her ; 
And  all  the  priests  and  friars  in  my  realm 
Shall,  in  procession,  sing  her  endless  praise. 
A  statelier  pyranus  to  her  I  '11  rear 
Than  Rhodope's  of  Memphis  ever  was : 
In  memory  of  her,  when  she  is  dead. 
Her  ashes,  in  an  urn  more  precious 
Than  the  rich-jewelled  cofi*er  of  Darius, 
Transported  shall  be,  at  high  festivals, 
Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France. 
No  longer  on  Saint  Dennis  will  we  cry. 
But  Joan  la  Pucelle  shall  be  France's  saint 
Come  in ;  and  let  us  banquet  royally. 
After  this  golden  day  of  victory. 

IFhurieh,     Exeunt, 
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ACT  n. 


Scene  I. — France.     GaUs  of  Orleans. 

£nter  a  French  Sergeant  and  two  Sentinels. 

Serg,  Sirs,  take  your  places  and  be  vigilant : 
If  any  noise  or  soldier  you  perceive 
Near  to  the  walls,  by  some  apparent  sign 
Let  us  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guard. 

lit  Sent.  Sergeant,  you  shall.  [Exit  Sergeant. 
— ^Thus  are  poor  servitors 
(When  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet  beds) 
Constrained  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and  cold. 

Enter  Talbot,  Bedford,  Burgundy,  and  Forces, 
with  Bcaling  ladders;  their  .drums  heating  a 
dead  march. 

Tal,  Lord  Regent,  and  redoubted  Burgundy 
(By  whose  approach  the  regions  of  Artois, 
Walloon,  and  Picardy,  are  friends  to  us). 
This  happy  night  the  Frenchmen  are  secure, 
Having  all  day  caroused  and  banqueted : 
Embrace  we,  then,  this  opportunity. 
As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit, 
Contrived  by  art  and  baleful  sorcery. 

Bed.  Coward  of  France !  how  much  he  wrongs 
his  fame, 
Despairing  of  his  own  arm's  fortitude, 
To  join  with  witches  and  the  help  of  hell. 

Bur.  Traitors  have  never  other  company. 
But  what 's  that  Pucelle  whom  they  term  so  puret 

Tal.  A  maid,  they  say. 

Bed.  A  maid  and  be  so  martial !  [long ; 

Bur.  Plray  God  she  prove  not  masculine  ere 
If,  underneath  the  standard  of  the  French, 
She  carry  armour  as  she  hath  begun. 

Tal.  Well,  let  them  practise  and  converse  with 
spirits : 
God  is  our  fortress ;  in  whose  conquering  name 
Let  us  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Bed.  Ascend,  brave  Talbot:  we  will  follow  thee* 

Tal.  Not  altogether :  better  far,  I  guess, 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways ; 
That,  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  fail. 
The  other  yet  may  rise  against  their  force. 

Bed.  Agreed :  I  'U  to  yon  comer. 

Bur.  And  I  to  this.  [grave. — 

Tal.  And  here  will  Talbot  mount,  or  make  his 
Now,  Salisbury,  for  thee,  and  for  the  right 
Of  English  Henry,  shall  this  night  appear 
How  much  in  duty  I  am  bound  to  both. 
IThe  English  scale  the  toalls,  crying  "  St  George! 
a  Talbot ! "  and  all  enter  hy  the  Town. 

Sent,  [within.']  Arm,  arm!   the   enemy  doth 
make  assault ! 


The  French  leap  over  the  walls  tn  iheir  ihirtt. 

Enter^  several  ways.  Bastard,  Albncon,  Reiq- 

NXER,  half  ready  and  half  unready. 

Alen.  How  now,  my  lords?  what,  all  unready  so? 

Bast.  Unready?  ay,  and  glad  we  'scaped  so  veil. 

Beig.  T  was  time,  I  trow,  to  wake  and  lea?e 
our  beds, 
Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber  doors. 

Alen.  Of  all  exploits,  since  first  I  followed  anss, 
Ne'er  heard  I  of  a  warlike  enterprise 
More  venturous  or  more  desperate  than  this. 

Bast.  I  think  this  Talbot  be  a  fiend  of  hell. 

Meig.  If  not  of  hell,  the  heavens  sure  favour  him. 

Alen.  Here  cometh  Charles :  I  marvel  how  be 
sped. 

Bast.  Tut !  holy  Joan  was  his  defensive  guard. 

Enter  Charles  and  La  Pucelle. 

Char.  Is  this  thy  cunning,  thou  deceitful  dame! 
Didst  thou  at  first,  io  flatter  us  withal, 
Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain, 
That  now  our  loss  might  be  ten  times  so  much! 

Pue.  Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with  his 
friend? 
At  all  times  will  you  have  my  power  alike? 
Sleeping  or  waking  must  I  still  prevail. 
Or  will  you  blame  and  lay  the  fault  on  me  ?— 
Improvident  soldiers !  had  your  watch  been  good, 
This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  fallen. 

C^r.  Duke  of  Alen9on,  this  was  your  default; 
That,  being  captain  of  the  watch  to-night. 
Did  look  no  better  to  that  weighty  charge. 

Alen.  Had  all-  your  quarters  been  as  safely  kept 
As  that  whereof  I  had  the  government, 
We  had  not  been  thus  shamefully  surprised. 

Bast.  Mine  was  secure. 

Beig.  And  so  was  mine,  my  lord. 

Char.  And  for  myself,  most  part  of  all  this  night, 
Within  her  quarter  and  mine  own  precinct, 
I  was  employed  in  passing  to  and  fro 
About  relieving  of  the  sentinels : 
Then  how  or  which  way  should  they  first  break  in? 

Puc.  Question,  my  lords,  no  further  of  the  case, 
How  or  which  way :  't  is  sure  they  found  some  place 
But  weakly  guarded,  where  the  breach  was  made. 
And  now  their  rests  no  other  shift  but  this,— 
To  gather  our  soldiers,  scattered  and  dispersed, 
And  lay  new  platforms  to  endamage  them. 

Alarum.    Enter  an  English  Soldier,  crying^  "A 
XalbotI   a  Talbot  I"     They  Jiy,  leaving  their 
clothes  behind. 
Sold.  I  'U  be  so  bold  to  toke  what  they  have  left 
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The  cry  of  Talbot  seires  me  for  a  sword : 

For  I  ba?e  loaden  me  with  many  spoils. 

Using  BO  other  weapon  but  his  name.         [^Exii* 


ScBMB  II.— Orleans.     Within  the  Town. 

£fUer  Talbot,  Bedford,  Burgundy,  a  Captain, 
and  others. 

Bed,  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled, 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over->Teiled  the  earth. 
Here  sound  retreat,  and  cease  our  hot  pursuit. 

[Retreat  sounded, 

TaL  Bring  forth  the  body  of  old  Salisbury, 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place. 
The  middle  centre  of  this  cursed  town. 
Now  have  I  paid  my  vow  unto  his  soul : 
For  every  drop  of  blood  was  drawn  from  him 
There  hath  at  least  five  Frenchmen  died  to- 
night. 
And,  that  hereafter  ages  may  behold 
What  ruin  happened  in  revenge  of  him. 
Within  their  chiefest  temple  I  '11  erect 
A  tomb,  wherein  his  corpse  shall  be  interred  : 
Upon  the  which,  that  every  one  may  read, 
Shall  be  engraved  the  sack  of  Orleans, 
The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death, 
And  what  a  terror  he  had  been  to  France. 
But,  lords,  in  all  our  bloody  massacre, 
I  muse  we  met  not  with  the  Dauphin's  grace, 
His  new-come  champion,  virtuous  Joan  of  Arc, 
Nor  any  of  his  false  confederates. 

Bed.  ^Tis  thought.  Lord  Talbot,   when   the 
fight  began. 
Roused  on  the  sudden  from  their  drowsy  beds, 
They  did,  amongst  the  troops  of  arm^d  men, 
Leap  o'er  the  walls  for  refuge  in  the  field. 

Bur,  Myself  (as  far  as  I  could  well  discern 
For  smoke  and  dusky  vapours  of  the  night) 
Am  sure  I  scared  the  Dauphin  and  his  trull. 
When  arm  in  arm  they  both  came  swiftly  running, 
Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves. 
That  could  not  live  asunder  day  or  night. 
After  that  things  are  set  in  order  here. 
We  'U  follow  them  with  all  the  power  we  have. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

3£ess,    All    hail,  my  lords!    which    of  this 
princely  train 
Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot,  for  his  acts 
So  much  applauded  through  the  realm  of  France? 

Tal.  Here  is  the  Talbot:   who  would  speak 
with  him  ? 

3feu.  The  virtuous  lady.  Countess  of  Auvergne, 
With  modesty  admiring  thy  renown, 
Hy  me  entreats,  great  lord,  thou  wouldst  vouchsafe 
To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  lies ; 


That  she  may  boast  she  hath  beheld  the  man 
Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report. 

Bur.  Is  it  even  so  ?   Nay,  then,  I  see  our  wars 
Will  turn  unto  a  peaceful  comic  sport. 
When  ladies  crave  to  be  encountered  with. 
You  may  not,  my  lord,  despise  her  gentle  suit 

TaL  Ne'er  trust  me,  then :  for  when  a  world 
of  men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory. 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindness  overruled : — 
And  therefore  tell  her,  I  return  great  thanks. 
And  in  submission  will  attend  on  her.-* 
Will  not  your  honours  bear  me  company  ? 

Bed,  No,  truly ;  it  is  more  than  manners  will : 
And  I  have  heard  it  said,  unbidden  guests 
Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone. 

TaL  Well  then,  alone,  since  there 's  no  remedy, 
I  mean  to  prove  this  lady's  courtesy. 
Come  hither,  captain.  ( Whispers.) — You  perceive 
my  mind. 

Capt.  1  do,  my  lord ;  and  mean  accordingly. 

[Esiunt. 

Scene  III. — Auvergne.     Court  of  the  CaeUe, 

Enter  the  Countess  and  her  Porter. 

Count,  Porter,  remember  what  I  gave  in  charge , 
And  when  you  have  done  so,  bring  the  keys  to  me. 
Port.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit, 

Count,  The  plotislaid:  if  all  things  fall  out  right, 
I  shall  as  famous  be  by  this  exploit 
As  Scythian  Thomyris  by  Cyrus'  death. 
Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight. 
And  his  achievements  of  no  less  account: 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witness  with  mine  ears, 
To  give  their  censure  of  these  rare  reports. 

Enter  Messenger  and  Talbot. 

Meu,  Madam, 
According  as  your  ladyship  desired. 
By  message  craved,  so  is  Lord  Talbot  come. 

Count.  And  he  is  welcome. — What!    is  this 
the  man  ? 

Mess.  Madam,  it  is. 

Count.  Is  this  the  scourge  of  France  ? 

Is  this  the  Talbot,  so  much  feared  abroad 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes? 
I  see  report  is  fabulous  and  false : 
I  thought  I  should  have  seen  some  Hercules, 
A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect 
And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs. 
Alas  I  this  is  a  child,  a  silly  dwarf: 
It  cannot  be  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies. 

TaL  Madam,  I  have  been  bold  to  trouble  you 
But  since  your  ladyship  is  not  at  leisure, 
I  '11  sort  some  other  time  to  visit  you. 
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Count.  What  means  he  now?-*6o  ask  him 

whither  he  goes. 
Men,   Stay,  my  Lord  Talbot;  for  my  lady 
craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Tal,  Marry,  for  that  she 's  in  a  wrong  belief, 
I  go  to  certify  her  Talbot 's  here. 

Re-enter  Porter  wUh  keyi. 

Count.  It  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prisoner. 
TcU.  Prisoner !  to  whom? 
Count.  To  me,  blood-thirsty  lord : 

And  for  that  cause  I  trained  thee  to  my  house. 
Long  time  thy  shadow  hath  been  thrall  to  me, 
For  in  my  gallery  thy  picture  hangs : 
But  now  the  substance  shall  endure  the  like ; 
And  I  will  chain  these  legs  and  arms  of  thine, 
That  hast  by  tyranny,  these  many  years, 
Wasted  our  country,  slain  our  citizens, 
iknd  sent  our  sons  and  hiisbands  captivate. 
Tal.  Ha,  ha,  hat 
Count.    Laughs  St  thou,  wretch  t    thy  mirth 

shall  turn  to  moan. 
Tal.  I  laugh  to  see  your  ladyship  so  fond 
To  think  that  yon  have  aught  but  Talbot's  shadow 
Whereon  to  practise  your  severity. 
Count.  Why,  art  thou  not  the  man  ? 
Tal.  I  am,  indeed. 

Count.  Then  have  I  substance  too. 
Tal.  No,  no,  I  am  but  shadow  of  myself: 
You  are  deceived,  my  substance  is  not  here ; 
For  what  you  see  is  but  the  smallest  part 
And  least  proportion  of  humanity. 
I  tell  you,  madam,  were  the  whole  frame  here, 
It  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofty  pitch 
Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it 
Count.   This  is  a  riddling  merchant  for  the 
nonce : 
He  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here. 
How  can  these  contrarieties  agree  f 
Tal.  That  will  I  shew  you  presentiy. 

He  winds  a  horn,    Drume  heard;  then  a  peal  oj 
ordnance.   The  gatee  being  foreed,  enter  Soldiers 

How  say  you,  madam :  are  you  now  persuaded 

That  Talbot  is  but  shadow  of  himself  ? 

These   are    his  substance,   sinews,   arms,   and 

strength. 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks, 
Razeth  your  cities  and  subverts  your  towns, 
And  in  a  moment  makes  them  desolate. 

Count.  Victorious  Talbot !  pardon  my  abuse : 
I  find  thou  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited, 
And  more  than  may  be  gathered  by  tiiy  shape. 
Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wraUi ; 
For  I  am  sorry  that  with  reverence 
I  did  not  «ntertain  thee  as  thou  art 


TaL  Be  not  dismayed,  fair  lady,  nor  miseoDitroe 
The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  mistake 
The  outward  composition  of  his  body. 
What  you  have  done  hath  notoflfended  me: 
No  other  satisfaction  do  I  crave 
But  only  (with  your  patience)  that  we  may 
Taste  of  your  wine,  and  see  what  cates  you  have : 
For  soldiers'  stomachs  always  serve  them  well 

Count.   With  all  my  heart;    and  think  me 
honour^ 
To  feast  so  great  a  warrior  in  my  house.  [fjmaU. 


Scene  IV.-— London.     The  Temple  Qarien, 

Enter  the  Earls  of  Someasbt,  Suffolk,  e»i 
Warwick;  Richard  Plant aobnet,  Verhoi 
and  another  Lawyer. 

Plan.  Great  lords  and  gentiemen,  whatmesni 
this  silence  f 
Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth  T 

Suf.  Within  the  Temple-hall  we  were  too  load: 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient 
Plan.  Then  say  at  once,  if  I  maintained  the 
truth; 
Or  else  was  wrangling  Somerset  in  the  error? 

Suf.  'Faitii,  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law, 
And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it: 
And  therefore  frame  the  law  unto  my  will. 
Som.  Judge  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,  flien, 

between  us. 
War.   Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  tbe 
higher  pitch ; 
Between  two  dogs,  which  haih  the  deeper  moath; 
Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better 

temper ; 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  Best; 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye; 
I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment: 
But  in  these  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law. 
Good  faith  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

Plan,  Tut,  tu^  here  is  a  mannerly  forbearance' 
Tlie  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out 

9001.  And  on  my  side  it  is  so  well-apparelled, 
So  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident, 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye. 
Plan.  Since  you  are  tongue-tied  and  so  loath 
to  speak. 
In  dumb  significants  proclaim  your  thoughts: 
Let  him  that  is  a  true-born  gentieman. 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  ofi*  this  brier  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 
Som.  Let  him  that  is  no  coward  nor  no  flatterer, 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 
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War,  I  Aore  do  colours;  and,  without  all  colour 
Of  base  insinuating  flattery, 
I  pluck  this  white  rose  with  Plantagenet 

Sttf.  I  pluck  this  red  rose  with  youug  Somerset; 
And  say  withal,  I  think  he  held  the  right 

Fer.  Stay,  lords  and  gentlemen,  and  pluck  no 
more 
"nn  you  conclude  that  he  upon  whose  side 
The  fewest  roses  are  cropped  from  the  tree, 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion. 

Som,  Good  Master  Vernon,  it  is  well  objected : 
If  I  have  fewest,  I  subscribe  in  silence. 

Plan.  And  I. 

Fer,  Then,  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the  case, 
I  pluck  this  pale  and  maiden  blossom  here, 
Oifing  my  verdict  on  the  white  rose  side. 

Som,  Prick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  off; 
Lest,  bleedmg,  you  do  paint  the  white  rose  red, 
And  faU  on  my  tide  lo  agaixut  your  will. 


Fer,  If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed, 
Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt. 
And  keep  me  on  the  side  where  still  I  am. 

Som,  Well,  well,  come  on :  who  else  ? 

Law.  Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be  false, 
The  argument  jrou  held  was  wrong  in  you : 

{_To  SOMBRSET. 

In  sign  whereof  I  pluck  a  white  rose  too. 

Plan,  Now,  Somerset,  where  is  your  argument! 

Som,  Here  in  my  scabbard,  meditating  that 
Shall  die  your  white  rose  in  a  bloody  red. 

Plan.  Meantime  your  cheeks  do  counterfeit  our 
roses ; 
For  pale  they  look  witli  fear,  as  witnessing 
The  truth  on  our  side. 

Som.  No,  Plantagenet, 

Tis  not  for  fear,  but  anger  that  thy  cheeks 
Blush  for  pure  shame,  to  counterfeit  our  roses . 
And  yet  thy  ^rxigan  wiQ  not  confess  thy  erroi. 
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Plan,  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset? 

Sam.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Plantagenet? 

Plan.  Ay,  sharp  and  piercing,  to  maintain  his 
truth; 
Whiles  thy  consuming  canker  eats  his  falsehood. 

Som.  Well,  I  '11  find  friendstowear  my  hleeding- 
roses, 
That  shall  maintain  what  I  have  said  is  true, 
Where  false  Plantagenet  dare  not  he  seen. 

Plan.  Now  hy  this  maiden  blossom  in  ray  hand, 
I  scorn  thee  and  thy  fashion,  peevish  boy. 

Sttf.  Turn  not  thy  scorns  this  way,  Plantagenet. 

Plan.  Proud  Poole,  I  wiU ;  and  scorn  both  him 
and  thee. 

Suf.  1 11  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  throat. 

Som.  Away,  away,  good  William  De-lar Poole : 
We  grace  the  yeoman  by  conversing  with  him. 

War.  Now,  by  God's  will,  thou  wrong'st  him, 
Somerset. 
His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward,  King  of  England: 
Spring  crestless  yeomen  from  so  deep  a  root? 

Plan.  He  bears  him  on  the  place's  privilege, 
Or  durst  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  say  thus. 

Som.  By  Him  that  made  me,  I  '11  maintain  my 
words 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom. 
Was  not  thy  father,  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king's  days? 
And  by  his  treason  stand'st  not  thou  attainted. 
Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry  ? 
His  trespass  yet  lives  guilty  in  thy  blood; 
And  till  thou  be  restored  thou  art  a  yeoman. 

Plan.  My  father  was  attached,  not  attainted ; 
Condemned  to  die  for  treason,  but  no  traitor : 
And  that  I  'U  prove  on  better  men  than  Somerset, 
Were  growing  time  once  ripened  to  my  will. 
For  your  partaker  Poole,  and  you  yourself, 
I  '11  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory, 
To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension. 
Look  to  it  well,  and  say  you  are  well  warned. 

Som.  Ay,  thou  shalt  find  us  ready  for  thee 
stiU: 
And  know  us  by  these  colours  for  thy  foes : 
For  these  my  friends,  in  spite  of  thee,  shall 
wear. 

Plan.  And,  by  my  soul,  this  pale  and  angry 
rose. 
As  cognisance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate, 
Will  I  for  ever,  and  my  faction,  wear. 
Until  it  wither  with  me  to  my  grave, 
Or  flourish  to  the  height  of  my  degree. 

Sitf.  Go  forward,  and  be  choked  with  thy  am- 
bition I 
And  so  farewell  until  I  meet  thee  next     [Erit. 

Som.  Have  with  thee,  Poole. — Farewell,  am- 
bitions Richard.  [Etsit, 


Plan. 


How  I  am  braved,  and  must  perforce 
endure  it  I 

War.  This  blot  that  they  object  against  your 
house 
Shall  be  wiped  out  in  the  next  parliament, 
Called  for  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  Gloster: 
And  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York, 
I  will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
Meantime,  in  signal  of  my  love  to  thee. 
Against  proud  Somerset  and  William  Poole, 
Will  I  upon  thy  party  wear  this  rose : 
And  here  I  prophesy,  this  brawl  to-day. 
Grown  to  this  faction,  in  the  Temple  garden, 
Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  white, 
A  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  niglit 

Plan.  Good  Master  Vernon,  I  am  bound  to  you 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 

Fer.  In  your  behalf  still  will  I  wear  the  tsme. 

Law.  And  so  will  I. 

Plan.  Thanks,  gentle  sir. 
Come,  let  us  four  to  dinner.— I  dare  say. 
This  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  day. 


Scene  Y.—The  same.    A  Room  in  M«  Tower. 

Enter  Mortimer,  hroughi  in  a  chair  hy  two 
Keepers. 

Afor.  Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decaying  age^ 
Let  dying  Mortimer  here  rest  himself. — 
Even  like  a  man  new  hal^d  from  the  rack, 
So  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprisonment: 
And  these  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death, 
Nestor-like  agid,  in  an  age  of  care. 
Argue  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortimer. 
These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent, 
Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent : 
Weak  shoulders,  overborne  with  burdening  grief; 
And  pithless  arms,  like  to  a  withered  vine 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground* 
Yet  are  these  feet,  whose  strengthless  stay  is  nnmb, 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay, 
Swift-wing6d  with  desire  to  get  a  grave, 
As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have. — 
But  tell  me,  keeper,  will  my  nephew  come? 

lit  Keep.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  lord,  will 
come: 
We  sent  unto  the  Temple,  to  his  chamber; 
And  answer  was  returned  that  he  will  come. 

Mor.  Enough :  my  soul  shall  then  be  satisfied.— 
Poor  gentleman  1  his  wrong  doth  equal  mine. 
Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign 
(Before  whose  glory  I  was  great  in  arms) 
This  loathsome  sequestration  have  I  had : 
And  even  since  then  hath  Richard  been  obscured, 
Deprived  of  honour  and  inheritance. 
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Bat  now  the  arbitrator  of  despairs, 
Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries, 
With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  hence : 
I  would  his  troubles  likewise  were  expired, 
That  so  he  might  recover  what  was  lost 

Enter  Richard  Plantaobnet. 

lit  Keep,  My  lord,  your  loving  nephew  now 

is  come. 
Mor.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  friend ;  is  he 

comet 
Pkm.  Ay.  noble  uncle,  thus  ignobly  used. 
Your  nehpew,  late-despis6d  Richard,  comes. 

Mor.  Direct  minearms  I  may  embrace  his  neck, 
And  in  his  bosom  spend  my  latter  gasp : 
0  tell  me  when  my  lips  do  touch  his  cheeks, 
That  I  may  kindly  give  one  fainting  kiss. — 
And  now  declare,  sweet  stem  from  York's  great 

stock« 
Why  didst  thou  say,  of  late  thou  wert  despised? 
PUm,  Fintf  lean  thine  ag6d  back  against  mine 
arm; 
And  in  that  ease  I  '11  tell  thee  my  disease. 
This  day,  in  argument  upon  a  case. 
Some  words  there  grew  'twixt  Somerset  and  me : 
Among  which  terms  he  used  his  lavish  tongue, 
And  did  upbraid  me  with  my  father's  death : 
Which  obloquy  set  bars  before  my  tongue, 
Else  with  the  like  I  had  requited  him. 
Therefore,  good  uncle, — for  my  father's  sake, 
In  honour  of  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  for  alliance'  sake,— declare  the  cause 
My  father,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  lost  his  head. 
Mor,  That  cause,  fair  nephew,  that  imprisoned 
me, 
And  hath  detained  me  all  my  flowering  youth 
Within  a  loathsome  dungeon,  there  to  pine. 
Was  cursed  instrument  of  his  decease. 
Plan.  Discover  more  at  large  what  cause  that 
was; 
For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guess. 

Mar.  I  will ;  if  that  my  fading  breath  permit, 
And  death  approach  not  ere  my  tale  be  done. 
Henry  the  fourth,  grandfather  to  this  king, 
Deposed  his  nephew  Richard  (Edward's  son, 
The  first-begotten  and  the  lawful  heir 
Of  Edward,  king,  the  third  of  that  descent)  :— 
During  whose  reign,  the  Percies  of  the  north. 
Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjust, 
Endeavoured  my  advancement  to  the  throne. 
Tlie  reason  moved  these  warlike  lords  to  this 
Was  for  that  (young  Ring  Richard  thus  removed. 
Leaving  no  heir  begotten  of  his  body) 
I  was  the  next  by  birth  and  parentage : 
For  by  my  mother  I  derived  am 
From  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son 
To  King  Edward  the  third ;  whereas  he 


From  John  of  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree, 
Being  but  fourth  of  that  heroic  line. 
But  mark :  as,  in  this  haughty  great  attempt, 
They  laboured  to  plant  the  rightful  heir, 
I  lost  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives. 
Long  after  this,  when  Henry  the  fifth 
(Succeeding  his  father  Bolingbroke)  did  reign. 
Thy  father.  Earl  of  Cambridge,  then  derived 
From  famous  Edmund  Langley,  Duke  of  York, 
Marrying  my  sister,  that  thy  mother  was. 
Again,  in  pity  of  my  hard  distress. 
Levied  an  army ;  weening  to  redeem. 
And  have  installed  me  in  the  diadem : 
But,  as  the  rest,  so  fell  that  noble  earl, 
And  was  beheaded.    Thus  the  Mortimers, 
In  whom  the  title  rested,  were  suppressed. 

Plan.  Of  which,  my  lord,  your  honour  is  the  last. 

M^r.  True :  and  thou  seest  that  I  no  issue  have. 
And  that  my  fainting  words  do  warrant  death. 
Thou  art  my  heir :  the  rest  I  wish  thee  gatlier : 
But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  care. 

Plan.  Thy  grave  admonishments  prevail  with 
me: 
But  yet,  methinks,  my  father's  execution 
Was  nothing  less  than  bloody  tyranny. 

Mor,  With  silence,  nephew,  be  thou  politic : 
Strong-fix6d  is  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
And,  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  removed. 
But  now  thy  uncle  is  removing  hence ; 
As  princes  do  their  courts,  when  they  are  cloyed 
With  long  continuance  in  a  settled  place. 

Plan.  O  uncle,  'would  some  part  of  my  young 
years 
Might  but  redeem  the  passage  of  your  age ! 

Mor,  Thou  dost  then  wrong  me ;  as  the  slaugh- 
terer doth 
Which  giveth  many  wounds  when  one  will  kilL 
Mourn  not,  except  thou  sorrow  for  my  good : 
Only  give  order  for  my  funeral. 
And  so  farewell ;  and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes. 
And  prosperous  be  thy  life  in  peace  and  war !  [Dtei. 

Plan,  And  peace,,  no  war,  befal  thy  parting  soul ! 
In  prison  hast  thou  spent  a  pilgrimage. 
And  like  a  hermit  overpassed  thy  days. — 
Well,  I  will  lock  his  counsel  in  my  breast. 
And  what  1  do  imagine  let  that  rest. — 
Keepers,  convey  him  hence ;  and  I  myself 
Will  see  his  burial  better  than  his  life. — 

lExeunt  Keepers,  bearing  out  Mortimer. 
Here  dies  the  dusky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Choked  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort ! — 
And,  for  those  wrongs,  those  bitter  injuries. 
Which  Somerset  hath  ofiered  to  my  house, 
I  doubt  not  but  with  honour  to  redress : 
And  therefore  haste  I  to  the  parliament ; 
Either  to  be  restored  to  my  blood, 
Or  make  my  ill  the  advantage  of  my  good.  lExU, 
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8CENI  1. 


Scene  I. — London.     The  ParUament  Houte. 

FUmrUh,  Enter  King  Henrt,  Exeter,  Glos- 
TER,  Warwick,  Somerset,  and  Suffolk  ;  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Richard  Planta- 
OENET,  and  otheri.  Gloster  offere  to  put  up  a 
Wl;  Winchester  mateket  it  and  tean  it. 

Win.    Com'st  thou  with  deep  premeditated 
lines, 
With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devised, 
Humphrey  of  Gloster  7 — if  thou  canst  accuse, 
Or  aught  intend'st  to  lay  unto  my  charge. 
Do  it  without  invention  suddenly : 
As  I  with  sudden  and  extemporal  speech 
Purpose  to  answer  what  thou  canst  ohject. 

Olo,  Presumptuous  priest!  this  place  commands 
my  patience. 
Or  thou  shouldst  find  thou  hast  dishonoured  me. 
Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferred 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes. 
That  therefore  I  have  forged,  or  am  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen. 
No,  prelate :  such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness, 
Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks, 
As  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  art  a  most  pernicious  usurer ; 
Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace ; 
Lascivious,  wanton,  more  than  well  beseems 
A  man  of  thy  profession  and  degree : 
And  for  thy  treachery,  what 's  more  manifest ; 
In  that  thou  laid'st  a  trap  to  take  my  life, 
As  well  at  London  bridge  as  at  the  Tower  ? 
Beside,  I  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  sifted. 
The  King  thy  sovereign  is  not  quite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  heart. 

Win.  Gloster,  I  do  defy  thee. — Lords,  vouchsafe 
To  give  me  hearing  what  I  shall  reply. 
If  I  were  covetous,  ambitious,  or  perverse, 
As  he  will  have  me,  how  am  I  so  poor  t 
Or  how  haps  it  I  seek  not  to  advance 
Or  raise  myself,  but  keep  my  wonted  calling  ? 


And  for  dissention,  who  preferreth  peace 
More  than  I  do,  except  I  be  provoked? 
No,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  that  offends ; 
It  is  not  that  that  hath  incensed  the  duke : 
It  is,  because  no  one  should  sway  but  he ; 
No  one  but  he  should  be  about  the  King : 
And  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  breast, 
And  makes  him  roar  these  accusations  forth. 
But  he  shall  know  I  am  as  good — 

Glo.  As  good  ? 

Thou  bastard  of  my  grandfather! 

Win.   Ay,  lordly  sir:   for  what  are  you,  I 
pray. 
But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne  ? 

Glo.  Am  I  not  protector,  saucy  priest? 

Win.  And  am  I  not  a  prelate  of  the  church? 

Olo.  Yes,  as  an  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps, 
And  useth  it  to  patronage  his  theft. 

Win.  Unreverent  Gloster  I 

Glo.  Thou  art  reverent 

Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

Win.  Rome  shall  remedy  this. 

War.  Roam  thither,  then. 

Som.  My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forhear. 

War.  Ay,  see  the  bishop  be  not  overborne. 

Som.  Methinks  my  lord  should  be  religious, 
And  know  the  office  that  belongs  to  such. 

War.  Methinks  his  lordship  should  be  humhler: 
It  fitteth  not  a  prelate  so  to  plead. 

Som.  Yes,  when  his  holy  state  is  touched  so 
near. 

War.  State  holy  or  unhallowed,  what  of  that? 
Is  not  his  grace  protector  to  the  king  ? 

Plan.  Plantagenet,  I  see,  must  hold  his  tongue, 
Lest  it  be  said,  "  Speak,  surrah,  when  you  should : 
Must  your  bold  verdict  enter  talk  with  lords?" 
Else  would  I  have  a  fling  at  Winchester,    [^idt. 

K.  Hen.  Uncles  of  Gloster  and  of  Winchester, 
The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weaJ, 
I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail, 
To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity. 
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O  what  a  scandal  is  it  to  our  crown 
That  two  such  nohle  peers  as  ye  should  jar ! 
Believe  me,  lords,  my  tender  years  can  tell 
Civil  dissention  is  a  viperous  worm, 
That  gnaws  the  howels  of  the  commonwealth. — 
[^  noise  within :  *'  Down  with  the  tawny-coats ! " 
What  tumult's  this? 

War.  An  uproar,  I  dare  warrant, 

Begun  through  malice  of  the  hishop's  men. 

[A  noise  again :  **  Stones  I   Stones  I " 

EnUr  the  Mayor  of  London,  attended. 

May.  O  my  good  lords,  and  virtuous  Henry, 
Pity  the  city  of  London  ;  pity  us  t 
The  bishop's  and  the  Duke  of  Gloster's  men, 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon, 
Have  fiUed  their  pockets  fall  of  pebble-stones ; 
And,  banding  themselves  in  contr&ry  parts, 
Do  pelt  so  fast  at  one  another's  pate 
That  many  have  their  giddy  brains  knocked 

out: 
Our  windows  are  broke  down  in  every  street, 
And  we  for  fear  compelled  to  shut  our  shops. 

Enter,  skirmishing,  the  Retainers  of  GLOSTEa  and 
Winch BSTfia,  with  bloody  pates, 

K,  Hen,   We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to 
ourself. 
To  hold  your  slaughtering  hands  and  keep  the 

peace. — 
Ptay,  uncle  Gloster,  mitigate  this  strife. 

1  si  Serv.  Nay,  if  we  be  forbidden  stones,  we  'U 
fall  to  it  with  our  teeth. 

2nd  Serv,  Do  what  ye  dare :  we  are  as  resolute. 
[^Skirmish  again, 
Glo.  Tou  of  my  household,  leave  this  peevish 
broil. 
And  set  this  unaccustomed  fight  aside. 
3rd  Serv.  My  lord,  we  know  your  grace  to  be 
a  man 
Just  and  upright ;  and  for  your  royal  birth 
Inferior  to  none  but  to  his  Majesty  : 
And  ere  that  we  will  suffer  such  a  prince, 
I         So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonweal, 
I        To  be  disgraced  by  an  inkhom  mate, 
)        We,  and  our  wives  and  children,  all  will  fight, 
And  have  our  bodies  slaughtered  by  thy  foes. 

1st  Serv,   Ay,  and  the  very  parings  of  our 
nails  shall  pitch  a  field  when  we  are  dead. 

ISkirmish  again. 
Olo.  Stay,  stay,  I  say  I 
And  if  you  love  me,  as  you  say  you  do. 
Let  me  persuade  you  to  forbear  awhile. 
K,  Hen,  O  how  this  discord  doth  afflict  my 
soul! — 
Can  you,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  behold 
My  sighs  and  tears,  and  will  not  once  relent  ? 


Who  should  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not  f 
Or  who  should  study  to  prefer  a  peace, 
If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broUs  f 

War.  Yield,  my  lord  protector ; — ^yield,  Win- 
Chester ; — 
Except  you  mean,  with  obstinate  repulse, 
To  slay  yoiv  sovereign  and  destroy  the  realm. 
You  see  what  mischief,  and  what  murder  too, 
Hath  been  enacted  through  your  enmity : 
Then  be  at  peace,  except  ye  thirst  for  blood. 

Win,  He  shall  submit,  or  I  will  never  yield. 

Glo,  Compassion  on  the  king  commands  ma 
stoop; 
Or  I  would  see  his  heart  out  ere  the  priest 
Should  ever  get  that  privilege  of  me. 

War.  Behold,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  the 
duke 
Hath  banished  moody  discontented  fury, 
As  by  his  smoothed  brows  it  doth  appear : 
Why  look  you  still  so  stem  and  tragical  t 

Glo.  Here,  Winchester^  I  offer  thee  my  hand. 

K.  Hen*  Fie,  unde  Beaufort !  I  hava  heard 
you  preach 
That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin: 
And  will  not  you  maintain  the  thing  you  teach. 
But  prove  a  chief  offender  in  the  same  ? 

War.  Sweet  king  I — the  bishop  hath  a  kindly 
gird.— . 
For  shame,  my  lord  of  Winchester  I  relent : 
What,  shall  a  child  instruct  you  what  to  do  ? 

Win.  Well,  Duke  of  Gloster,  I  will  yield  to 
thee: 
Love  for  thy  love,  and  hand  for  hand,  I  give. 

Gh.    Ay;    but,   I  fear  me,  with  a  hollow 
heart — 
See  here,  my  friends  and  loving  countrjrmen : 
This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce 
Betwixt  ourselves  and  all  our  followers. 
So  help  me  God  as  I  dissemble  not  I 

Win.  So  help  me  God  as  I  intend  it  not  I 

lAsids. 

K.  Hen.  O  loving  uncle,  kind  Duke  of  Gloster, 
How  joyful  am  I  made  by  this  contract  !^- 
Away,  my  masters :  trouble  us  no  more ; 
But  join  in  friendship,  as  your  lords  have  done. 

1st  Serv.  Content ;  I  '11  to  the  surgeon's. 
•  2nd  Serv,  And  so  will  I. 

ZrdServ.    And  I  will  see  what  physic  the 
tavern  affords.       [Exeunt  Servants,  Mayor,  ^c. 

War.  Accept  this  scroll,  most  gracious  sove- 
reign; 
Which,  in  the  right  of  Richard  Flantagenet, 
We  do  exhibit  to  your  majesty. 

Glo.  Well  urged,  my  lord  of  Warwick : — ^for, 
sweet  prince. 
An  if  your  grace  mark  eveiy  circumstance. 
You  have  great  reason  to  do  Richard  right  i 
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Especially  for  those  occasions 

At  Eltham-place  I  told  your  majesty. 

K.  Hen.  And  those  occasions,  uncle,  were  of 
force  : 
Therefore,  my  loving  lords,  our  pleasure  is 
That  Richard  he  restored  to  his  hlood. 

War.  Let  Richard  he  restored  to  his  hlood : 
So  shall  his  father's  wrongs  he  recompensed. 
Win.  As  will  the  rest,  so  willeth  Winchester. 
K.  Hen.  If  Richard  will  he  true,  not  that 
alone. 
But  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give 
That  doth  helong  unto  the  house  of  York, 
From  whence  you  spring  hy  lineal  descent 

Plan.  Thy  humhie  servant  vows  ohedience 
And  humhie  service  till  the  point  of  death. 
K.  Hen.    Stoop,   then,   and   set  your  knee 
against  my  foot  : 
And,  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 
I  girt  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York  : 
Rise,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet ; 
And  rise  created  princely  Duke  of  York. 
Plan.  And  so  thrive  Richard  as  thy  foes  may 
fall! 
And  as  my  duty  springs,  so  perish  they 
That  grudge  one  thought  against  your  majesty  I 
AU.  Welcome,  high  prince,  the  mighty  Duke 

of  York! 
Som.  Perish,  hase  prince,  ignohle  Duke  of  York  I 

lAiide. 
Glo.  Now  will  it  hest  avail  your  majesty 
To  cross  the  seas,  and  to  he  crowned  in  France. 
The  presence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongst  his  subjects  and  his  loyal  friends ; 
As  it  disanimates  his  enemies. 
K.  Hen.  When  Gloster  says  the  word,  King 
Henry  goes : 
For  friendly  counsel  cuts  off  many  foes. 
Glo.  Your  ships  already  are  in  readiness, 

[Exeunt  all  but  Exeter. 
Exe.  Ay,  we  may  march  in  England  or  in 
France, 
Not  seeing  what  is  likely  to  ensue. 
This  late  dissention,  grown  hetwizt  the  peers, 
Bums  under  feigned  ashes  of  forged  love. 
And  will  at  last  hreak  out  into  a  flame : 
As  festered  members  rot  hut  by  degrees. 
Till  bones,  and  flesh,  and  sinews,  fall  away. 
So  will  this  base  and  envious  discord  breed. 
And  now  I  fear  that  fatal  prophecy 
Which,  in  the  time  of  Henry  named  the  fifth. 
Was  in  the  mouth  of  every  sucking  babe, — 
That  Henry  bom  at  Monmouth  should  win 

aU, 
And  Henry  born  at  Windsor  should  lose  all : 
Which  is  so  plain  that  Exeter  doth  wish 
Hb  days  may  finish  ere  that  hapless  time.  [Exit. 


Scene  II. — France.    Before  KimaL 

Enter  La  Pucelle  disgtuaed,  anil  Soldiers  dremd 
like  countrymen,  with  eackt  upon  their  haekt. 

Pue.  These  are  the  city  gates,  the  gates  of 
Rouen, 
Through  which  our  policy  must  make  a  breach. 
Take  heed ;  be  wary  how  you  place  your  words : 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  marketrmen, 
That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  com. 
If  we  have  entrance  (as  I  hope  we  shall), 
And  that  we  find  the  slothful  watch  hut  weak, 
I  '11  by  a  sign  give  notice  to  our  friends, 
That  Charles  the  Dauphin  may  encounter  them. 
lit  Sold.  Our  sacks  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  the 
city, 
And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Rouen : 
Therefore  we  '11  knock.  [Knocht, 

Guard  [tfrt/Asft].  Qui  ett  Id  ? 
Puc.  PaieanSf  pauvret  gen*  de  France : 
Poor  market-folks,  that  come  to  sell  their  com. 
Guard.  Enter,  go  in ;  the  market-bell  is  rung. 
lOpent  the  gala. 
Puc.  Now,  Rouen,  1 11  shake  thy  bulwarb  to 
the  ground. 

[PucELLB,  4%.,  enUr  the  ahf. 

Enter  Charles,  Bastard  of*ORLBANS,  Albmcos, 
and  Forces. 
Char.  Saint  Denis  bless  this  happy  stratageml 
And  once  again  we'll  sleep  secure  in  Rouen. 

Baet.  Here  entered  Pucelle  and  her  practisaots : 
Now  she  is  there,  how  will  she  specify 
Where  is  the  best  and  safest  passage  in? 
Alen.  By  thrusting  out  a  torch  from  yonder 
tower; 
Which,  once  discerned,  shews  that  her  mean- 
ing is,— 
No  way  to  that,  for  weakness,  which  she  entered. 

Enter  La  Pucelle  on  a  battlement,  holding  out 
a  torch  burning. 

Puc.  Behold,  this  is  the  happy  wedding  torch 
That  joineth  Rouen  unto  our  countrymen ; 
But  buming  fatal  to  the  Talbotites. 

Bast.  See,  noble  Charles  I   the  beacon  of  our 
friend, 
The  burning  torch,  in  yonder  turret  stands. 

Char.  Now  shine  it  like  a  comet  of  revenge; 
A  prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes  I 

Alen.  Defer  no  time ;  delays  have  dangerous  endi 
Enter,  and  cry  "  The  Dauphin  ! "  presently; 
And  then  do  execution  on  the  watch.  [  Theg enter. 

Alarume.    Enter  Talbot  and  certain  English. 
TaL  France,  thou  shalt  rae  this  treason  with 
thy  tears, 
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Bebold,  thia  is  Om  bappy  wadding  loxob 


If  Talbot  but  «urvive  tby  treachery. — 
Pocelle,  that  witch,  that  damned  sorceress, 
Hath  wrought  this  hellish  mischief  unawares, 
That  hardly  we  escaped  the  pride  of  France. 

[^Exeunt  to  the  Toum. 

Alarum;  Excursions.    Enter,  from  the  Toum, 
Bedford,  brought  in  sick  in  a  chair,  with  Tal- 
bot, BuEOUN DY,  and  the  English  Forces.    2'hen 
enter  on  the  walls  La  Pucelle,  Charles, 
Bastard,  Alemcon,  and  others. 
Pue.  Good  morrow,  gallants!  want  ye  com 
for  bread  ? 
I  think  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  will  fast 
Before  he  '11  buy  again  at  such  a  rate. 
Twas  full  of  darnel :  do  you  like  the  taste  ? 
Bur.  Scoff  on,  vile  fiend  and  shameless  cour- 
tesan! 
I  tnist  ere  long  to  choke  thee  with  thine  own. 
And  make  thee  curse  the  harvest  of  that  com. 
Char,  Your  grace  may  starve,  perhaps,  before 

that  time. 
Bed,  O  let  no  words,  but  deeds,  revenge  this 
weason! 


Puc,    What  will  you  do,   good  greybeard  f 
break  a  lance. 
And  ran  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair  ? 

Tal.  Foul  fiend  of  France  and  hag  of  all  despite, 
Encompassed  with  thy  lustful  paramours ! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age. 
And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead  i 
Damsel,  1 11  have  a  bout  with  you  again. 
Or  else  let  Talbot  perish  with  this  shame. 
Puc.  Are  you  so  hot,  sir?— Yet,  Pucelle,  hold 
thy  peace : 
If  Talbot  do  but  thunder,  rain  will  follow. — 

[Talbot  and  the  rest  consult  together. 
God  speed  the  parliament!   who  shall  be  the 
speaker  ? 
Tal.  Dare  ye  come  forth,  and  meet  us  in  the 

field? 
Puc.  Belike  your  lordship  takes  us  then  for 
fools, 
To  try  if  that  our  own  be  ours  or  no. 

Tal.  I  speak  not  to  that  railing  Hecat6, 
But  unto  thee,  Alen9on,  and  the  rest : 
Will  ye,  Uke  soldiers,  come  and  fight  it  out! 
AUn.  Signior,  no* 
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TaL  Signior,  hang ! — Base  muleteers  of  France ! 
Like  peasant  footboys  do  they  keep  the  walls, 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

Puc.  Away,  captains;   let's  get  us  from  the 
walls: 
For  Talbot  means  no  goodness  by  his  looks. — 
God  be  wi'  you,  my  lord !  we  come  but  to  tell 

you 
That  we  are  here. 

^Exeunt  La  Pucelle,  ^c.,from  the  waiU. 

Tal.  And  there  will  we  be  too  ere  it  be  long, 
Or  else  reproach  be  Talbot's  greatest  fame  .-* 
Vow,  Burgundy,  by  honour  of  thy  house 
(Pricked   on  by  public  wrongs   sustained   in 

France), 
Either  to  get  the  town  again  or  die : 
And  I,  as  sure  as  English  Henry  lives, 
And  as  his  father  here  was  conqueror ; 
As  sure  as  in  this  late-betrayed  town 
Great  Cceur-de-lion's  heart  was  buried ; 
So  sure  I  swear  to  get  the  town  or  die. 

Bur,  My  vows  are  equal  partners  with  thy  vows. 

TaL  But  ere  we  go  regard  this  dying  prince. 
The  valiant  Duke  of  Bedford : — Come,  my  lora 
We  will  bestow  you  in  some  better  place. 
Fitter  for  sickness  and  for  crazy  age. 

Bed,  Lord  Talbot,  do  not  so  dishonour  me  : 
Here  will  I  sit  before  the  walls  of  Rouen, 
And  will  be  partner  of  your  weal  or  woe. 

Bur.  Courageous  Bedford,  let  us  now  persuade 
you. 

Bed,  Not  to  be  gone  from  hence :  for  once  I 
read 
That  stout  Pendragon,  in  his  litter,  sick, 
Came  to  the  field  and  vanquished  his  foes : 
Methinks  I  should  revive  the  soldiers'  hearts, 
Because  I  ever  found  them  as  myself. 

TaL  Undaunted  spirit  in  a  dying  breast ! 
Then  be  it  so  :  Heavens  keep  old  Bedford  safe ! — 
And  now  no  more  ado,  brave  Burgundy, 
But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand. 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy. 

[£xe»R^BuRauNDT,  Talbot,  and  Forces, 
leaving  Bedford  and  others. 

Alarum;  Excursions,  Enter  Sir  John  Fastolpb 
and  a  Captain. 

Cap,  Whither  away.  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  in  such 

haste? 
Fast,  Whither  away  ?  to  save  myself  by  flight : 
We  are  like  to  have  Uie  overthrow  again. 
Cap,  What!  will  you   fly,  and  leave   Lord 

Talbot? 
Faet,  Ay :   all  the  Talbots  in  the  world,  to 
save  my  life.  lExU, 

Cap,  Cowardly  knight  I  ill  fortune  follow  thee. 

lExit. 


Retreat;  Excursions,  Enter  from  the  Toum^ 
La  Pucellb,  Alencon,  Charles,  ^,  and 
exeunt  flying. 

Bed,  Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  when  Heaven 
please. 
For  I  have  seen  our  enemies'  overthrow. 
What  is  the  trust  or  strength  of  foolish  msnf 
They  that  of  late  were  daring  with  their  eeofi, 
Are  glad  and  fain  by  flight  to  save  themselves. 
IDies,  and  is  carried  off  in  his  chair. 

Alarum.   Enter  Talbot,  Burguhdt,  and  othm. 

Tal,  Lost  and  recovered  in  a  day  agam! 
This  is  a  double  honour.  Burgundy : 
Yet  Heavens  have  glory  for  this  victory ! 

Bur,  Warlike  and  martial  Talbot,  Burgundy 
Enshrines  thee  in  his  heart ;  and  there  erecti 
Thy  noble  deeds,  as  valour's  monument 

TaL   Thanks,  gentle  duke.     But  where  ii 
Pucelle  now  ? 
I  think  her  old  familiar  is  asleep : 
Now  where 's  the  Bastard's  braves,  and  Charles 

his  gleeks? 
What,  all  armort?    Rouen  hangs  her  head  for 

grief 
That  such  a  valiant  company  are  fled. 
Now  will  we  take  some  order  in  the  town, 
Placing  therein  some  expert  officers; 
And  then  depart  to  Paris,  to  the  King: 
For  there  young  Hany,  with  his  nobles,  lies. 

Bur.  What  wills  Lord  Talbot,  pleaseth  Bur- 
gundy. 

Tal.  But  yet,  before  we  go,  let 's  not  forget 
The  noble  Duke  of  Bedford,  late  deceased, 
But  see  his  exequies  fulfilled  in  Rouen : 
A  braver  soldier  never  couchM  lance, 
A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court 
But  kings  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die ; 
For  that 's  the  end  of  human  mioeiy.    [EtetmL 


ScMBllL-^rhesanu,  The  Plamt  near  the  Otjf' 

Enter  Charles,  the  Bastard,  Albncoit,  La 
Pucellb,  and  Forces. 

Puc,  Dismay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident, 
Nor  grieve  that  Rouen  is  so  recovered : 
Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive. 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 
Let  frantic  Talbot  triumph  for  awhile. 
And  like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail : 
We  11  pull  his  plumes  and  take  away  his  train, 
If  Dauphin  and  the  rest  will  be  but  ruled. 

Char.  We  have  been  guided  by  thee  hitherto, 
And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diflldence : 
One  sudden  foil  shall  never  breed  distrust 
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Batt.  Search  out  thy  wit  for  secret  policiei, 
And  we  will  make  thee  famoiu  through  the  world. 

Alen,  We  'U  get  thy  statue  in  some  holy  place, 
And  have  thee  reverenced  like  a  hless^d  saint : 
Employ  thee  then,  sweet  virgin,  for  our  good. 

Pue.  Then  thus  it  must  he ;  this  doth  Joan 
devise : 
By  fair  persuasions,  mixed  with  sugared  words, 
We  will  entice  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
To  leave  the  Talbot,  and  to  follow  us. 

Char,  Ay,  marry,  sweeting,  if  we  could  do  that, 
Frsnce  were  no  place  for  Henry's  warriors : 
Nor  should  that  nation  boast  it  so  with  us, 
But  be  eztirp6d  from  our  provinces. 

AUn,  For  ever  should  Uiey  be  expulsed  from 
France, 
And  not  have  title  to  an  earldom  here. 

Put,  Your  honours  shall  perceive  how  I  will 
work« 
To  bring  this  matter  to  the  wished  end. 

IDrunu  heard. 
Hark !  by  the  sound  of  drum  you  may  perceive 
Their  powers  are  nuurching  unto  Paris-ward. 

Jn  Engliih  March,    Enter,  and  paee  over  at  a 

dutaneCf  Talbot  and  hit  Forces. 
There  goes  the  Talbot,  with  his  colours  spread, 
And  all  the  troops  of  English  after  him. 

A  French  March.  Enter  theDvKE  of  Burociidt 
and  Forces. 

Now,  in  the  rearward,  comes  the  duke  and  his : 
Fortune,  in  favour,  makes  him  lag  behind. 
Summon  a  parley ;  we  will  talk  with  him. 

lA  parley  eounded. 
Char,  A  parley  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Bur,  Who  craves  a  parley  with  the  Burgundy  f 
Pue,  The  princely  Charles  of  France,  thy  coun- 
tryman. 
Bur.  What  sayest  thou,  Charles?  for  I  am 

marching  hence. 
Char,  Speak,  Pucelle,  and  enchant  him  with 

thy  words. 
Pue,  Brave  Burgundy,  undoubted  hope  of 
France! 
Stay ;  let  thy  humble  handmaid  speak  to  thee. 
Bur,  Speak  on ;  but  be  not  over-tedious. 
Pue.  Look  on  thy  country,  look  on  fertile 
France, 
And  see  the  cities  and  the  towns  de&ced 
By  wasting  ruin  of  the  cruel  foe ! 
At  looks  the  mother  on  her  lowly  babe. 
When  death  doth  close  bia  tender  dying  eyes. 
See,  see  the  pining  malady  of  France : 
Behold  the  wounds,  the  most  unnatural  wounds, 
Which  thou  thyself  hast  given  her  woftil  breast  1 
0  turn  thy  edg^d  sword  another  way : 


Strike  those  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  those  that  help. 
One  drop  of  blood,  drawn  from  thy  country 's  besom, 
Should  grieve  thee  more  than  streams  of  foreign  gore : 
Return  thee,  therefore,  with  a  flood  of  tears, 
And  wash  away  thy  country's  stained  spots  1 

Bur,  Either  she  hath  bewitched  me  with  her  words> 
Or  nature  makes  me  suddenly  relent. 

Pue,  Besides,  all  French  and  France  exclaims 
on  thee. 
Doubting  thy  birth  and  lawful  progeny. 
Who  join'st  thou  with,  but  with  a  lordly  nation 
That  will  not  trust  thee  but  for  profit's  sake  ? 
When  Talbot  hath  set  footing  once  in  France, 
And  fashioned  thee  that  instrument  of  ill, 
Who  then  but  English  Henry  will  be  lord, 
And  thou  be  thrust  out  like  a  fugitive  f 
Call  we  to  mind, — ^and  mark  but  this  for  proof : 
Was  not  the  Duke  of  Orleans  thy  foe ; 
And  was  he  not  in  England  prisoner? 
But  when  they  heard  he  was  thine  enemy. 
They  set  him  free  without  his  ransom  paid. 
In  spite  of  Burgundy  and  all  his  friends. 
See  then :  thou  fight'st  against  thy  countrymen. 
And  join'st  with  them  will  be  thy  slaughter-men. 
Come,  come,  return ;  return,  thou  wandering  lord : 
Charles  and  the  rest  will  take  thee  in  their  arms. 

Bur,  I  am  vanquished :  these  haughty  words 
of  her's 
Have  battered  me  like  roaring  cannon-shot, 
And  made  me  almost  yield  upon  my  knees.— 
Forgive  me,  country,  and  sweet  countrymen ! 
And,  lords,  accept  this  hearty  kind  embrace : 
My  forces  and  my  power  of  men  are  yours : 
So  farewell,  Talbot ;  1 11  no  longer  trust  thee. 

Pue,  Done  like  a  Frenchman ;  turn  and  turn  again ! 

Char,  Welcome,  brave  duke  I  thy  friendship 
makes  us  fresh. 

Bait,  And  doth  beget  new  courage  in  our  breasts. 

Alen.  Pucelle  hath  bravely  played  her  part  in  this. 
And  doth  deserve  a  coronet  of  gold. 

Char,  Now  let  us  on,  my  lords,  and  join  our  powers ; 
And  seek  how  we  may  prejudice  the  foe. 

[Exeunt, 


ScBNB  IV.— Paris.    A  Boom  m  the  Palace, 

Enter  Kino  Hbwrt,  Glostbr,  and  other  Lords, 
VaaNOif,  Bassst,  ^c.     To  them,  Talbot  and 
$ome  cf  hie  Officers. 
TaL  My  graciousprince,  and  honourable  peers, 

Hearing  of  your  arrival  in  this  realm, 

I  have  awhile  given  truce  unto  my  wars, 

To  do  my  duty  to  my  sovereign : 

In  sign  whereof,  this  arm,  that  hath  reclaimed 

To  your  obedience  fifty  fortresses, 

Twelve  cities,  and  seven  walled  towns  of  strengf]^ 
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Betides  five  hundred  prisonen  of  esteem, 
Lets  fall  his  sword  hefore  your  highness'  feet ; 
And,  with  suhmissive  loyalty  of  heait, 
Ascribes  the  glory  of  his  conquest  got, 
ilrst  to  my  God,  and  next  unto  your  grace. 

JT.  /Ten.  Is  this  the  Lord  Talbot,  uncle  Gloster, 
That  hath  so  long  been  resident  in  France? 

Glo,  Yes,  if  it  please  your  majesty,  my  liege. 

K,  Htn,  Welcome,  brave  captain  and  victo- 
rious lord ! 
When  I  was  young  (as  yet  I  am  not  old) 
I  do  remember  how  my  father  said 
A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword. 
Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth, 
Your  faithful  service  and  your  toil  in  war : 
Yet  never  have  you  tasted  our  reward. 
Or  been  reguerdoned  with  as  much  as  thanks, 
Because  till  now  we  never  saw  your  face : 
Therefore,  stand  up ;  and,  for  these  good  deserts, 
We  here  create  you  Earl  of  Shrewsbury : 
And  in  our  coronation  take  your  place. 

[Exeunt  Kino  Hemrt,  Glostki,  Talbot, 
and  Nobles. 


Ver,  Now,  sir,  to  you,  that  were  to  hot  at  sea, 
Dbgracing  of  these  colours  that  I  wear 
In  honour  of  my  noble  lord  of  York, 
Dar'st  thou  maintain  the  former  words   thou 
spak'st? 

Bat.  Yes,  sir ;  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue 
Against  my  lord,  the  Duke  of  Somerset. 

Ver,  Sirrah,  thy  lord  I  honour  as  he  is. 

Boi.  Why,  what  is  he?  as  good  a  man  as  York. 

Ver,  Hark  ye;  not  so:  in  witness,  take  jt 
that.  [Strikn  JUsl 

Bat,  Villain,  thou  know'st  the  law  of  arms  is 
such. 
That  whoso  draws  a  sword  't  is  present  death : 
Or  else  this  blow  should  broach  thy  dearest  blood. 
But  I  '11  unto  his  Majesty,  and  crave 
I  may  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wrong : 
When  thou  shalt  see  I  '11  meet  thee  to  thy  cost 

Ver.  Well,  miscreant,  1 11  be  there  as  aoon  ai 
you; 
And  after  meet  you  sooner  than  you  would. 
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ACT  IV. 


ScENB  I.— Paris.    A  Boom  ff  StaU. 
Enter  Kwo  Henrt,  Gloster,  Exbter,  York, 
SuppoLE,  Somerset,  Winchester,  Warwick, 
Talbot,  the  Governor  of  Paris,  and  others, 
Olo,  Lord  bisbop,  set  tbe  crown  upon  his  head. 
Wtn.  God  save  King  Henry,  of  that  name  the 

sixth  I 
Olo.  Now,  governor  of  Paris,  take  your  oath, — 
[Governor  kneels. 
That  you  elect  no  other  king  but  him : 
Esteem  none  friends  but  such  as  are  his  friends; 
And  none  your  foes  but  such  as  shall  pretend 
Malicious  practices  against  his  state: 
This  shall  ye  do,  so  help  you  righteous  God ! 

lExeunt  Governor  and  hie  train. 

Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfe. 
FatL.  My  gracious  sovereign,  as  I  rode  from 
To  haste  unto  your  coronation,  [Calais 

A  letter  was  delivered  to  my  hands 
Writ  to  your  grace  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Tal,  Shame  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  thee! 
I  roved,  base  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee  next, 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven's  leg 

IPhuiking  it  off. 
(Which  I  have  done),  because  unworthily 
Thou  wast  installed  in  that  high  degree. — 
Pardon  me,  princely  Henry,  and  the  rest : 
This  dasUrd,  at  the  battle  of  PaUy, 
When  but  in  all  I  was  six  thousand  strong. 
And  that  the  French  were  almost  ten  to  one. 
Before  we  met  or  that  a  stroke  was  given, 
Like  to  a  trusty  squire  did  run  away. 
In  which  assault  we  lost  twelve  hundred  men  : 
Myself,  and  divers  gentlemen  beside. 
Were  there  surprised  and  taken  prisoners. 
Then  judge,  great  lords,  if  I  have  done  amiss, 
Or  whether  that  such  cowards  ought  to  wear 
This  ornament  of  knighthood ;  yea  or  no. 

Gfh.  To  lay  the  truth,  this  fact  was  infamous, 
And  ill  beseeming  any  common  man ; 
Much  more  a  knight,  a  captain,  and  a  leader. 

Tal,  When  first  this  order  was  ordained,  my  lords, 
Knights  of  the  garter  were  of  noble  birth ; 
Valiant  and  virtuous,  full  of  haughty  courage, 
Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  wars ; 
Not  fearing  death,  nor  shrinking  for  distress, 
But  always  resolute  in  most  extremes. 
He,  then,  that  is  not  furnished  in  this  sort» 
Both  but  usurp  the  sacred  name  of  knight, 
Profaning  this  most  honourable  order ; 
And  should,  if  I  were  worthy  to  be  judge. 
Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  hedge-born  swain 
That  doth  presume  to  boast  of  gentle  blood. 


K.  Sen.  Stain  to  thy  coimtiymtn  I  thoa  hearest 
thy  doom. 
Be  packing  therefore,  thou  that  wast  a  knight : 
Henceforth  we  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death.-^ 

IJExit  FASTOLrs. 
And  now,  my  lord  protector,  view  the  letter 
Sent  from  our  uncle,  Duke  of  3urgundy. 

Oh.  Whatmeans  his  grace  that  he  hath  changed 
his  style  ?    [  Viewing  the  BupeneripHon. 
No  more  but, plain  and  bluntly,  "To  the  King!'* 
Hath  he  forgot  he  is  his  sovereign ; 
Or  doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Pretend  some  alteration  in  good  will  ? 
What 's  beret— 

Iteads. 
•*  I  have^  upon  especial  oause^ 
Moved  with  compassion  of  my  country's  wzeok^ 
Together  with  the  pitiful  complaints 
Of  such  as  your  oppression  feeds  upon. 
Forsaken  your  pernicious  faction. 
And  joined  with  Charles,  the  rightful  King  of  France.** 

0  monstrous  treachery !     Can  this  be  so. 
That  in  alliance,  amity,  and  oaths, 

There  should  be  found  such  false  dissembling  guile? 
JT.  Hen.  What!  doth  my  uncle  Burgundy  revoltt 
Olo.  He  doth,  my  lord,  and  is  become  your  foe. 
JT.  Hen.  Is  that  the  worst  thisletter  doth  contain  t 
Olo.  It  is  the  worst,  and  all,  my  lord,  he  writes. 
X.  Hen.  Why  then,  Lord  Talbot  there  shall 
talk  with  him. 
And  give  him  chastisement  for  this  abuse :-~ 
My  lord,  how  say  you :  are  you  not  content? 
TaL  Content,  my  liege?  yes:  but  that  I  am 
prevented, 

1  should  havebegged  I  might  have  been  employed. 

K.  Hen.  Then  gather  strength,  and  march 
unto  him  straight : 
Let  him  perceive  how  ill  we  brook  his  treason. 
And  what  offence  it  is  to  flout  his  friends. 

Tal.  I  go,  my  lord :  in  heart  desiring  still 
Tou  may  behold  confusion  to  your  foes.    [£riV. 

Enter  Vbrnon  and  Basset. 

Ver.  Grant  me  the  combat,  gracious  sovereign. 
Bas.  And  me,  my  lord ;  grant  me  the  combat  too. 
York.  This  is  my  servant :  hear  him,  nobleprince. 
Som.  And  this  is  mine :  sweet  Henry,  favour  him. 
JT.  Hen,  Be  patient,  lords,  and  give  them  leave 

to  speak.-— 
Say,  gentlemen,  what  makes  you  thus  exclaim  ? 
And  wherefore  crave  yon  combat;  or  with  whom  f 
Ver,  With  him,  my  lord;  for  he  hath  done  me 

wrong.  [wrong. 

Boi,  And  I  with  him;  for  he  hath  done  me 
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JT.  Hen,  Wliat  is  that  wrong  whereof  you 
both  complain  ? 
First  let  me  know,  and  then  1 11  answer  you. 

Bat.  Crossing  the  sea  from  England  into 
France, 
This  fellow  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue. 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear : 
Saying,  the  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves 
Did  represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeks, 
When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth 
About  a  certain  question  in  the  law, 
Argued  betwixt  the  Duke  of  York  and  him : 
With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms. 
In  confutation  of  which  rude  reproach, 
And  in  defence  of  my  lord's  worthiness, 
I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arms. 

Ver.  And  that  is  my  petition,  noble  lord : 
For  though  he  seem,  with  forged  quaint  conceit. 
To  set  a  gloss  upon  his  bold  intent, 
Yet  know,  my  lord,  I  was  provoked  by  him ; 
And  he  first  took  exceptions  at  this  badge ; 
Pronouncing  that  the  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewrayed  the  faintness  of  my  master's  heart 

York,  Will  not  this  malice,  Somerset,  be  left? 

Som.  Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York, 
will  out, 
Though  ne'er  so  cunningly  you  smother  it 

K,  Hen*  Good  Lord,  what  madness  rules  in 
brainsick  men. 
When  for  so  slight  and  frivolous  a  cause 
Such  factious  emulations  shall  arise  !— 
Good  cousins  both,  of  York  and  Somerset, 
Quiet  yourselves,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace. 

York,  Let  this  dissention  first  be  tried  by 
fight, 
And  then  your  highness  shall  command  a  peace. 

Sam,  The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone : 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it,  then. 

York,  There  is  my  pledge :  accept  it,  Somerset 

Fer,  Nay,  let  it  rest  where  it  began  at  first 

£as.  Confirm  it  so,  mine  honourable  lord. 

Olo,  Confirm  it  so?  Confounded  be  your  strife; 
And  perish  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate  I 
Presumptious  vassals !  are  you  not  ashamed 
With  this  immodest  clamorous  outr&ge 
To  trouble  and  disturb  the  King  and  usf 
And  3rou,  my  lords,  methinks  you  do  not  well 
To  bear  with  their  perverse  objections; 
Much  less  to  take  occasion  from  their  mouths 
To  raise  a  mutiny  betwixt  yourselves : 
Let  me  persuade  you  take  a  better  course. 

Exe,  It  grieves  his  highness:  good  my  lords, 
be  friends. 

K,  Hen,  Come  hither,  you  that  would  be  com- 
batants: 
Henceforth  I  charge  you,  as  you  love  our  favour. 
Quite  to  forget  this  quarrel  and  the  cause. — 


And  you,  my  lords,  remember  where  we  sre; 
In  France,  amongst  a  fickle  wavering  nation: 
If  they  perceive  dissentions  in  our  looks, 
And  that  within  ourselves  we  disagree, 
How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provoked 
To  wilful  disobedience,  and  rebel  I 
Beside,  what  infamy  will  there  arise. 
When  foreign  princes  shall  be  certified 
That  for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard, 
King  Henry's  peers  and  chief  nobility 
Destroyed  themselves  and  lost  the  realm  of  FraBce! 

0  think  upon  the  conquest  of  my  father; 
My  tender  years :  and  let  us  not  forego 
That  for  a  trifle  that  was  bought  with  blood. 
Let  me  be  umpire  in  this  doubtful  strife  :— 

1  see  no  reason,  if  I  wear  this  rose, 

[Putting  on  a  red  rote. 
That  any  one  should  therefore  be  suspicious 
I  more  incline  to  Somerset  than  York : 
Both  are  my  kinsmen,  and  I  love  them  both : 
As  well  they  may  upbraid  mo  with  my  crown, 
Because,  forsooth,  the  King  of  Scots  is  crowned. 
But  your  discretions  better  can  persuade 
Than  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  teach: 
And  therefore,  as  we  hither  came  in  peace, 
So  let  us  still  continue  peace  and  love- 
Cousin  of  York,  we  institute  your  grace 
To  be  our  regent  in  these  parts  of  France  :— 
And,  good  my  lord  of  Somerset,  unite 
Your  troops  of  horsemen  with  his  bands  of  foot:— 
And,  like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  progeniton, 
Go  cheerfully  together,  and  digest 
Your  angry  choler  on  your  enemies. 
Ourself,  my  lord  protector,  and  the  rest, 
After  some  respite,  will  return  to  Calais; 
From  thence  to  England :  where  I  hope  erelong 
To  be  presented,  by  your  victories. 
With  Charies,  Alen^on,  and  that  traitorous  rout 
IFlouruh,    Exeunt  Kino  Hbnkt,  Gtosna, 
Somerset,  Winchester,  Suffolk,  »^ 
Basset. 

War,  My  lord  of  York,  I  promise  yon  die  King 
Prettily,  methought,  did  play  the  orator. 

York,  And  so  he  did :  but  yet  I  like  it  not 
In  that  he  wears  the  badge  of  Somerset 

War,  Tush!  that  was  but  his  fancy j  bltme 
him  not : 
I  dare  presume,  sweet  prince,  he  thought  no  hsro. 

York,  And  if  I  wist  he  did,— but  let  it  rest: 
Other  aflairs  must  now  be  managed. 

[Exeunt  York,  Warwick,  and  Vbe»o». 

Exe,  Well  didst  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  tby 
voice : 
For  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear  we  should  have  seen  deciphered  there 
More  rancorous  spite,  more  fturious  raging  hrom 
Than  yet  can  be  imagined  or  supposed. 
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But  howsoe'er,  no  simple  man  that  aees 
This  jarring  discord  of  nobility, 
This  ihould'ring  of  each  other  in  the  court, 
This  factious  bandying  of  their  favourites. 
But  that  it  doth  presage  some  ill  event. 
Tis  much  when  sceptres  are  in  children's  hands ; 
But  more  when  envy  breeds  unkind  division : 
There  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confusion  I 

[Exit. 


ScENB  II. — Before  Bourdeaux. 

Enter  Talbot,  unth  hie  Forces. 

TaL  Go  to  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux,  trumpeter : 
Summon  their  general  unto  the  wall. 

Trumpet  eoundt  a  parley.    Enter  tm  the  waOt  the 

General  of  the  French  Forces,  and  others. 
English  John  Talbot,  captains,  calls  you  forth, 
Servant  in  arms  to  Harry,  King  of  England: 
And  thus  he  would: — Open  your  city  gates; 
Be  humble  to  us;  call  my  sovereign  yours, 
And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  subjects. 
And  1 11  withdraw  me  and  my  bloody  power ; 
But  if  you  frown  upon  this  proffered  peace. 
You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendante. 
Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire: 
Who,  in  a  moment,  even  with  the  earth 
Shall  lay  your  stately  and  air-braving  towers, 
If  you  forsake  the  offer  of  their  love. 

Gen.  Thou  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death. 
Our  nation's  terror  and  their  bloody  scourge. 
The  period  of  thy  tyranny  approacheth. 
On  us  thou  canst  not  enter  but  by  death: 
For  I  protest  we  are  well  fortified. 
And  strong  enough  to  issue  out  and  fight : 
If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  well  appointed, 
Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  tangle  thee. 
On  either  hand  thee  there  are  squadrons  pitched. 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight : 
And  no  way  canst  thou  turn  thee  for  redress, 
But  death  doth  front  thee  with  apparent  spoil. 
And  pale  destruction  meets  thee  in  the  face. 
Ten  thousand  French  have  ta'en  the  sacrament 
To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery 
Upon  no  christian  soul  but  English  Talbot. 
Lo!  there  thou  stand'st,  a  breathing  valiant  man, 
Of  an  invincible  unconquered  spirit : 
This  is  the  latest  glory  of  thy  praise. 
That  I,  thy  enemy,  due  thee  withal; 
For  ere  the  glass  that  now  begins  to  run 
Finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour. 
These  eyes,  that  see  thee  now  well  coloured. 
Shall  iee  thee  withered,  bloody,  pale,  and  dead. 
[DrtifiM  afar  off. 


Hark,  hark !  the  Dauphin's  drum,  a  warning  belly 
Sings  heavy  music  to  thy  timorous  soul ; 
And  mine  shall  ring  thy  dire  departure  out 

lEMuni  General,  ^.^from  the  walle. 
Tal.  He  fables  not ;  I  hear  the  enemy : 
Out,  some  light  horsemen,  and  peruse  their 

wings.— 
O  negligent  and  heedless  discipline  I 
How  are  we  parked  and  bounded  in  a  pale : 
A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer, 
Maxed  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs ! 
If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  blood : 
Not,  rascal-like,  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch; 
But  rather,  moody-mad  and  desperate  stags. 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steel, 
And  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay. 
Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine, 
And  they  shall  find  dear  deer  of  us,  my  friends.^— 
God  and  Saint  George  I    Talbot  and  England's 

right! 
Prosper  our  colours  in  this  dangerous  fight. 

[Exeunt 


ScBMB  IIL^-Plaku  in  Gascony. 

Enter  York  with  Forces ;  to  Atsi,  a  Messenger. 

York,  Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  returned  again, 
That  dogged  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin  f 

Meee,  They  are  returned,  my  lord;  and  give  it 
out 
That  he  is  marched  to  Bourdeaux  with  his  power. 
To  fight  with  Talbot.    As  he  marched  along. 
By  your  espials  were  discovered 
Two  mightier  troops  than  that  the  Dauphin  led ; 
Which  joined  with  him,  and  made  their  nuurch 
for  Bourdeaux. 

York,  A  plague  upon  that  villain  Somerset, 
That  thus  delays  my  promised  supply 
Of  horsemen  that  were  levied  for  this  siege  1 
Renowned  Talbot  doth  expect  my  aid ; 
And  I  am  lowted  by  a  traitor  villain, 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier : 
God  comfort  him  in  this  necessity ! 
If  he  miscarry,  farewell  wars  in  France. 

Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 

Lttcy.  Thou  princely  leader  of  our  English 
strength. 
Never  so  needful  on  the  earth  of  France, 
Spiu:  to  the  rescue  of  the  noble  Talbot ; 
Who  now  is  girdled  with  a  waist  of  iron, 
And  hemmed  about  with  grim  destruction  i 
To  Bourdeaux,  warlike  duke !  to  Bourdeaux,  Y  ora 
Else,  farewell  Talbot,  France,  and  England's 
honour. 
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York.  O  Ood !  that  Somerset,  wlio  in  proud 
heart 
Doth  stop  my  comets,  were  in  Talhot's  place ! 
So  should  we  save  a  valiant  gentleman, 
By  forfeiting  a  traitor  and  a  coward. 
Mad  ire  and  wrathful  fury  makes  me  weep. 
That  thus  we  die  while  remiss  traitors  sleep. 
Lucy,  O  send  some  succour  to  the  distressed 

lord! 
York,  He  dies,  we  lose;  I  hreak  my  warlike 
word; 
We  mourn,  France  smiles ;  we  lose,  they  dafly  get : 
All  long  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerset  I 

Lucy.  Then,  Ood  take  mercy  on  brave  Talbot's 
soul  I 
And  on  his  son,  young  John ;  whom,  two  hours 

since, 
I  met  in  travel  towards  his  warlike  father. 
This  seven  years  did  not  Talbot  see  his  son ; 
And  now  they  meet  when  both  their  lives  are 
«      done* 
York.  Alas !  what  joy  shall  noble  Talbot  have 
To  bid  his  young  son  welcome  to  his  grave  t 
Away!  vexation  almost  stops  my  breath. 
That  sundered  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death* 
Lucy,  farewell :  no  more  my  fortune  can. 
But  curse  the  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man. 
Maine,  Blois,  Poictiers,  and  Tours,  are  won 

away, 
'Long  all  of  Somerset  and  his  delay.         lExU. 

Lucy,  Thus,  while  the  vulture  of  sedition 
Feeds  in  the  bosom  of  such  great  commanders. 
Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss 
The  conquest  of  our  scarce-cold  conqueror. 
That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  fifth :— whiles  they  each  other  cross. 
Lives,  honours,  lands,  and  all,  hurry  to  loss ! 

lExit. 


ScENB  IV. — Other  plains  of  Gascony. 

Enter  Soubrset,  mth  lut  Forces ;  an  Ofiicer  of 
Talbot's  with  him, 

Som,  It  is  too  late ;  I  cannot  send  them  now. 
This  expedition  was  by  York  and  Talbot 
Too  rashly  plotted :  all  our  general  force 
Might  with  a  sally  of  the  very  town 
Be  buckled  with.    The  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honour, 
By  this  imheedful,  desperate,  wild  adventure. 
York  set  him  on  to  fight  and  die  in  shame. 
That,  Talbot  dead,  great  York  might  bear  the 
name. 

Of,  Here  is  Sir  William  Lucy,  who  with  me 
Set  from  our  o'ermatched  forces  forth  for  aid. 


Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 

Som,  How  now.  Sir  William :  whither  were 

you  sent? 
Lucy,  Whither,  my  lord?  from  bought-and- 
sold  Lord  Talbot; 
Who,  ringed  about  with  bold  adversity, 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerset, 
To  beat  assailing  death  from  his  weak  legions. 
And  whiles  the  honourable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  sweat  firom  his  war-wearied  limbi, 
An^  in  advantage  lingering,  looks  for  rescue, 
You,  his  false  hopes,  the  trust  of  England's  honour, 
Keep  off  aloof  with  worthless  emulation. 
Let  not  your  private  discord  keep  away 
The  levied  succours  that  should  lend  him  aid, 
While  he,  renowned  noble  gentleman, 
Yields  up  his  life  unto  a  world  of  odds : 
Orleans  the  bastard,  Charles,  Burgundy, 
Alen9on,  Reignier,  compass  him  about 
And  Talbot  perisheth  by  your  default 
Som,  York  set  him  on ;   York  should  hive 

sent  him  aid. 
Lucy,  And  York  as  fast  upon  your  grace  ex- 
claims; 
Swearing  that  you  withhold  his  levied  host, 
Collected  for  this  expedition. 
Som,  York  lies ;  he  might  have  sent  and  had 
the  horse. 
I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  less  love ; 
And  take  foul  scorn  to  fawn  on  him  by  sending. 
Lucy.  The  fraud  of  England,  not  the  force  of 
France, 
Hath  now  entrapped  the  noble-minded  Talbot: 
Never  to  England  shall  he  bear  his  life ; 
But  dies  betrayed  to  fortune  by  your  strife. 
Som,  Come,  go;  I  will  despatch  the  horsemen 
straight : 
Within  six  hours  they  will  be  at  his  aid. 
Lucy,  Too  late  comes  rescue;  he  is  ta'en  or 
slain: 
For  fly  he  could  not,  if  he  would  have  fled; 
And  fly  would  Talbot  never,  though  he  might 
Som.  If  he  be  dead,  brave  Talbot  then  adieu! 
Lucy,  His  fame  lives  in  the  world,  his  shame 
in  you,  [ExewU 


ScENB  v.— 7%e  English  Cbmp,  near  BonrdeamL 

Entn"  Talbot  and  Johm  his  Son, 
Tal.  O  young  John  Talbot,  I  did  send  for  thee     ! 
To  tutor  thee  in  stratagems  of  war ; 
That  Talbot's  name  might  be  in  thee  revived, 
When  sapless  age  and  weak  unable  limbs 
Should  bring  thy  father  to  his  drooping  Aair: 
But — O  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars!— 
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Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death» 

A  terrible  and  unayoided  danger  : 

Therefore,  dear  boy,  mount  on  my  swiftest  horse  ; 

And  1 11  direct  thee  how  thou  shalt  escape 

Bj  sudden  flight.    Come,  dally  not ;  begone. 

John,  Is  my  name  Talbot ;  and  am  I  your  son  ? 
And  shaD  I  fly  ?    O,  if  you  love  my  mother, 
Dishonour  not  her  honourable  name, 
To  make  a  bastard  and  a  slave  of  me. 
The  world  will  say,  he  is  not  Talbot's  blood. 
That  basely  fled  when  noble  Talbot  stood. 
TaL  Fly,  to  revenge  my  death  if  I  be  slain. 

John,  He  that  flies  so,  will  ne'er  return  again. 
,'        TaL  If  we  both  stay,  we  both  are  sure  to  die. 

John,  Then  let  me  stay,  and,  father,  do  you  fly. 
Your  loss  is  great,  so  your  regard  should  be : 
My  worth  unknown,  no  loss  is  known  in  me. 
Upon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boast : 
In  yours  they  will ;  in  you  all  hopes  are  lost 
Flight  cannot  stain  the  honour  you  have  won ; 
Bat  mme  It  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done : 
You  fled  for  vantage  every  one  will  swear ; 
Bat  if  I  bow,  they  11  say  it  was  for  fear. 
There  is  no  hope  that  ever  I  will  stay. 
If  the  first  hour  I  shrink  and  run  away. 
Here,  on  my  knee,  I  beg  mortality. 
Bather  than  life  preserved  with  infamy. 

TaL  Shall  all  thy  mother's  hopes  lie  in  one 
tombt 

Join,  Ay,  rather  than  1 11  shame  my  mother's 
womb. 

Tal.  Upon  my  blessing  I  command  thee  go. 

Join,  To  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 

TaL  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  saved  in  thee. 

John,  No  part  of  him  but  will  be  shame  in  me. 

TaL  Thou  never  had'st  renown,  nor  canst  not 
lose  it. 

/o^  Yes,  your  renowned  name :  shall  flight 
abuse  it? 

TaL  Thy  father's  charge  shall  dear  thee  from 
that  Btain. 

Join,  YoQ  cannot  witness  for  me,  being  slain. 
If  death  be  so  apparent,  then  both  fly. 

TaL  And  leave  my  followers  here,  to  fight 
and  die? 
My  age  was  never  tainted  with  such  shame. 

Join,  And  shall  my  youth  be  guilty  of  such 
blame? 
No  more  can  I  be  severed  from  your  side 
Than  can  yourself  yourself  in  twain  divide^ 
Stay ;  go ;  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I : 
For  live  I  will  not  if  my  father  die. 

TaL  Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  son. 
Bom  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  afternoon. 
Come,  side  by  side  together  live  and  die ; 
And  soul  with  soul  from  France  to  heaven  fly. 

lExeuni. 


ScBME  YL—A  Field  cfBattU. 

Alarum ;  Excursions,  wherein  Talbot's  San  is . 
hemmed  about,  and  Talbot  rescues  Urn, 

TaL  Saint  George  and  victory ! — ^Fight,  sol- 
diers, fight ! 
The  regent  hath  with  Talbot  broke  his  word, 
And  left  us  to  the  rage  of  France  his  sword. 
Where  is  John  Talbot  ?— Pause,  and  take  thy 

breath : 
I  gave  thee  life,  and  rescued  thee  from  death. 

John,  O  twice  my  father !  twice  am  I  thy  son. 
The  life  thou  gav'st  me  first  was  lost  and  done, 
Till  with  thy  warlike  sword,  despite  of  fate. 
To  my  determined  time  thou  gav'st  new  date. 
TaL   When  from  the  Dauphin's  crest  thy 

sword  struck  fire. 
It  warmed  thy  father's  heart  with  proud  desire'  *  • 
Of  bold-faced  victory.    Then  leaden  age. 
Quickened  with  youthful  spleen  and  warlike  rage. 
Beat  down  Alen9on,  Orleans,  Burgundy, 
And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  rescued  thee. 
The  ireful  bastard  Orleans — ^that  drew  blood 
From  thee,  my  boy,  and  had  the  maidenhood 
Of  thy  first  fight — I  soon  encountered ; 
And,  interchanging  blows,  I  quickly  shed 
Some  of  his  bastard  blood ;  and,  in  disgrace^ 
Bespoke  him  thus :  *'  Contaminated,  base. 
And  misbegotten  blood  I  spill  of  thine. 
Mean  and  right  poor,  for  that  pure  blood  of  mine 
Which  thou  didst  force  from  Talbot,  my  brave 

boy:" 
Here,  purposing  die  bastard  to  destroy. 
Came  in  strong  rescue.    Speak,  thy  faUier's  care : 
Art  not  thou  weary,  John  ?  how  dost  thou  fare  ? 
Wilt  thou  yet  leave  the  battle,  boy,  and  fly. 
Now  thou  art  sealed  the  son  of  chivalry? 
Fly,  to  revenge  my  death  when  I  am  dead : 
The  help  of  one  stands  me  in  little  stead. 
O  too  much  foUy  is  it,  well  I  wot, 
To  hazard  all  our  lives  in  one  small  boat. 
If  I  to-day  die  not  with  Frenchmen's  rage, 
To-morrow  I  shall  die  with  mickle  age. 
By  me  they  nothing  gain  an  if  I  stay ; 
'T  is  but  the  short'ning  of  my  life  one  day : 
In  thee  thy  mother  dies,  our  household's  name. 
My  death's  revenge,  thy  youth,  and  England's 

fame. 
All  these  and  more  we  hazard  by  thy  stay : 
All  these  are  saved  if  thou  wilt  fly  away. 
Jokn.  The  sword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made 

me  smart ; 
These  words  of  yours  draw  life-blood  from  my 

heart 
On  that  advantage,  bought  with  such  a  shame 
(To  save  a  paltry  life  and  slay  bright  fame). 
Before  young  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly, 
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The  coward  horse  that  bears  me  fall  and  die  I 
And  like  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France, 
To  be  shame's  scorn  and  subject  of  mischance ! 
Sttrely,  by  i^  the  glory  you  have  won, 
An  if  I  fly  I  am  not  Talbot's  son. 
Then  talk  no  more  of  flight,  it  is  no  boot: 
If  son  to  Talbot,  die  at  Talbot's  foot. 
TaL  Then  follow  thou  thy  desperate  sire  of 
Crete, 
Thou  Icarus :  thy  life  to  me  is  sweet 
If  thou  wilt  fight,  fight  by  thy  father's  side ; 
And,  commendable  proved,  let 's  die  in  pride. 


ScBiiB  Vlh-' Another  part  of  th0  Same. 

AUrums  Exeureiom.    Enter  Talbot  teotmdedf 
eupported  by  a  Servant. 

7b/.  MThere  is  my  other  life  ?  mine  own  is  gone : 
O  Where's  young  Talbot ;  where  is  valiant  John  f 
Triumphant  death,  smeared  with  captivity, 
Young  Talbot's  valour  makes  me  smile  at  thee. 
When  he  perceived  me  shrink,  and  on  my  knee. 
His  bloody  sword  he  brandished  over  me. 
And,  like  a  hungry  lion,  did  commence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage  and  stem  impatience : 
But  when  my  angry  gnardant  stood  alone, 
Tend 'ring  my  ruin  and  assailed  of  none, 
Dixxy-eyed  fury  and  great  rage  of  heart 
Suddenly  made  him  from  my  side  to  start 
Into  the  clustering  battle  of  the  French : 
And  in  that  sea  of  blood  my  boy  did  drench 
His  overmounting  spirit;  and  there  died 
My  Icarus,  my  blossom,  in  his  pride  I 

Enter  Soldiers,  hearing  the  body  of  John  Talbot. 

Serv,  O  my  dear  lord  I  lo  where  your  son  is 
bome* 

TaL  Thou  antic  death,  which  laugh'st  us  here 
to  scorn. 
Anon,  from  thy  insulting  tyranny. 
Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity. 
Two  Talbots,  winged  through  the  lither  sky. 
In  thy  despite  shall  'scape  mortality. — 
O  thou  whose  wounds  become  hard-favoured  death, 
Speak  to  thy  father  ere  thou  yield  thy  breath  : 
Brave  death  by  speaking,  whether  he  will  or  no: 
Imagine  him  a  Frenchman  and  thy  foe. — 
Poor  boy !  he  smiles  methinks :  as  who  should  say^ 
Had  death  been  French,  then  death  had  died 

to-day. 
Come,  come,  and  lay  him  in  his  father's  arms : 
My  spirit  can  no  longer  bear  these  harms. 
Soldiers,  adieu !  I  have  what  I  would  have. 
Now  my  old  arms  are  young  John  Talbot's  grave, 

[Dies, 


AJarume,    Exeunt  Soldiers  and  Serrsnt,  kadng 

the  two  bodiee.     Enter  Charlbs,  Alehcoh, 

BuBouNDT,  Bastabo,  La  Pucells,  and  Forcei. 

Ghar,  Had  York  and  Somerset  brought  rescue  in, 
We  should  have  found  a  bloody  day  of  this. 

Bast.  How  the  young  whelp  of  Talbot's,  ragbg- 
wood. 
Did  flesh  his  puny  sword  in  Frenchmen's  blood ! 

Pue.  Once  I  encountered  him,,  and  then  I  said : 
**  Thou  maiden  youth,  be  vanquished  by  a  msid :" 
But,  with  a  proud,  majestical  high  scorn, 
He  answered  thus :  *'  Young  Talbot  was  notbon 
To  be  the  pillage  of  a  giglet  wench :" 
So,  rushing  in  the  bowels  of  the  French, 
He  left  me  proudly,  as  unworthy  fight,    [knigbt 

Eur,  Doubtless  he  would  have  made  a  noble 
See  where  he  lies,  inhers^d  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms. 

Eaet.  Hew  them  to  pieces,  hack  their  bonei 
asunder ; 
Whose  life  was  England's  glory,  Gallia's  wonder. 

Char.  Oh  no ;  forbear :  for  that  which  weh^re 
During  the  life,  let  us  not  wrong  it  dead,     [fled 

Enter  Sib  William  Luct,  attended;  a  French 
Herald  preceding. 
Lucy.  Herald,  conduct  me  to  the  Dauphin'itent, 
To  know  who  have  obtained  the  glory  of  the  day. 
Char.  On  what  submissive  message  art  tboa 
sent?  [word: 

Lucy.  Submission,  Dauphin!  'tis  a  mere  French 
We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 
I  come  to  know  what  prisoners  thou  hast  ta'en, 
And  to  survey  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Char.  For  prisoners  ask'st  thou?  hellour  prison  is. 
But  tell  me  whom  thou  seek'st. 

Lucy.  Where  is  the  great  Alcides  of  the  field, 
Valiant  Lord  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  f 
Created,  for  his  rare  success  in  arms. 
Great  Earl  of  Washford,  Waterford,  and  Valence; 
Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrig  and  Urchingfield, 
Lord  Strangeof  Blackmere,  Lord  Verdun  of  Alton, 
Lord  Cromwell  of  Wingfield,  Lord  Fumlvsl  of 

Sheffield; 
The  thrice  victorious  Lord  of  Falconbridge; 
Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  Saint  George, 
Worthy  Saint  Michael,  and  the  Golden  Fleece; 
Great  mareshal  to  Henry  the  sixth, 
Of  all  his  wars  within  the  realms  of  France. 
Pue.  Here  is  a  silly  stately  style  indeed  \ 
The  Turk,  that  two-and-fifly  kingdoms  hath, 
Writes  not  so  tedious  a  style  as  this. — 
Him  that  thou  magnifiest  with  all  these  titles, 
Stinking  and  fly-blown,  lies  here  at  our  feet. 
Lucy.  Is  Talbot  slain ;  the  Frenchmen's  onljr 
scourge, 
Your  kingdom's  terror  and  black  Nemesis? 
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0  vere  mine  eyeballs  into  bulleti  tmned, 
That  I,  in  rage,  migbt  shoot  tliem  at  your  facet ! 
0  that  I  could  but  call  theie  dead  to  life ! 
It  were  enough  to  fright  the  realm  of  France; 
Were  but  hi>  picture  left  among  you  here, 
It  would  amaze  the  proudest  of  you  all. 
Giro  me  their  bodies,  that  I  may  bear  them  hence, 
And  give  them  burial  as  beseems  their  worth. 

Pve,  I  think  this  upstart  is  old  Talbot's  ghost, 
He  speaks  with  such  a  proud  commanding  spirit 


For  God's  sake  let  him  hare  'em :  to  keep  them  hero 
They  would  but  stink,  and  pntrify  the  air. 

Char.  Go,  take  their  bodies  hence. 

Lucy,  I  '11  bear  them  hence : 

But  from  their  ashes  shall  be  leared 
A  phoenix  that  shall  make  all  France  afeard. 

CTiar.  So  we  be  rid  of  them,  do  with  'em  what 
thou  wilt, 
And  now  to  Paris  in  this  conquering  vein : 
All  will  be  ours,  now  bloody  Talbot 's  slain. 


•  — =^^X^3R5^>^Ov3^^ 


ACT  V. 


ScBHB  L— London.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Kino  Henbt,  Glostee,  and  Exeter. 

K,  Men.  Have  you  perused  the  letters  from 
the  Pope, 
The  Emperor,  and  the  Earl  of  Armagnac  ? 

Qlo.  I  have,  my  lord,  and  their  intent  is  this : 
They  humbly  sue  unto  your  excellence 
To  have  a  godly  peace  concluded  of. 
Between  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 

K,  Men,  How  doth  your  grace  affect  their 
motion  ? 

Glo.  Well,  my  good  lord;   and  as  the  only 
means 
To  stop  effusion  of  our  Christian  blood, 
And  'stablish  quietness  on  every  side. 

K,  Hen.  Ay,  marry,  uncle :  for  I  always  thought 
It  was  both  impious  and  unnatural 
That  such  immanity  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  faith. 

Gh,  Beside,  my  lord,  the  sooner  to  effect 
And  surer  bind  this  knot  of  amity. 
The  Earl  of  Armagnac  (near  knit  to  Charles), 
A  man  of  great  authority  in  France, 
Proffers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 
In  marriage,  with  a  large  and  sumptuous  dowry. 

K»  Hen.  Marriage,  uncle  I  alas,  my  years  are 
young; 
And  fitter  is  my  study  and  my  books, 
Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a  paramour. 
Yet  call  the  ambassadors,  and  as  you  please 
So  let  them  have  their  answers  every  one. 
I  shall  be  well  content  with  any  choice 
Tends  to  God's  glory  and  my  country's  weal. 

Elder  a  Legate  and  two  Ambassadors,  toi^ 
Wincbbstee,  m  a  eardindPe  habit. 

Exe,  What!  is  my  lord  of  Winchester  installed, 


And  called  unto  a  cardinal's  degree  T 
Then  I  perceive  that  will  be  verified 
Henry  the  fifth  did  sometime  prophesy : 
"  If  once  he  come  to  be  a  cardintd. 
He  '11  make  his  cap  co-equal  with  the  crown." 
JT.  Hen.  My  lords  ambassadors,  your  seveml 

suits 
Have  been  considered  and  debated  on. 
Your  purpose  is  both  good  and  reasonable 
And  therefore  are  we  certainly  resolved 
To  draw  conditions  of  a  friendly  peace ; 
Which,  by  my  lord  of  Winchester,  we  mean 
Shall  be  transported  presently  to  France. 

Olo.  And  for  the  proffer  of  my  lord  yonr 

master, 
I  have  informed  his  highness  so  at  large, 
As  (liking  of  the  lady's  virtuous  gifts. 
Her  beauty,  and  the  value  of  her  dower) 
He  doth  intend  she  shall  be  England's  queen. 
JT.  Hen.  In  argument  and  proof  of  which 

contr&ct,  [to  the  Ambassador. 

Bear  to  her  this  jewel,  pledge  of  my  affection. 
And  so,  my  lord  protector,  see  them  guarded. 
And  safely  brought  to  Dover :  where  inshipped, 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  of  the  sea. 

[Exeunt  Kino  Henrt  and  Train ;  Glostee, 

Exeter,  and  Ambassadors. 
Win.  Stay,  my  lord  legate;   you  shall  first 

receive 
The  sum  of  money  which  I  promised 
Should  be  delivered  to  his  holiness. 
For  clothing  me  in  these  grave  ornaments. 
Leg.    I    will    attend    upon    your   lordship's 

leisure. 
Win.    Now  Winchester  will  not  submit,   I 

trow. 
Or  be  inferior  to  the  proudest  peer. 
Humphrey  of  Gloster,  thou  shalt  well  perceive 
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That  neither  in  birth,  or  for  authority. 

The  bishop  "will  be  overborne  by  thee. 

I  '11  either  make  thee  stoop  and  bend  thy  knee, 

Or  Back  this  country  with  a  mutiny.      ^Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — France.     PkUru  in  Anjon. 

Enter  Charles,  Buroundt,  Alencon,  La 
PucELLE,  and  Forces,  marching. 

Char,  These  news,  my  lords,  may  cheer  our 
drooping  spirits : 
Tis  said  the  stout  Parisians  do  revolt. 
And  turn  again  unto  the  warlike  French. 

Alen,  Then  march  to  Paris,  royal  Charles  of 
France, 
And  keep  not  back  your  powers  in  dalliance. 
Puc,  Peace  be  amongst  them,  if  they  turn 
to  us: 
Else,  ruin  combat  with  their  palaces ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Meu,  Success  unto  our  valiant  general, 
And  happiness  to  his  accomplices  1 

Char,  What  tidings  send  our  scouts  ?   I  pr 'y  thee 
speak. 

Mest,  The  English  army,  that  divided  waa 
Into  two  parts,  is  now  conjoined  in  one ; 
And  means  to  give  you  battle  presently. 

C&ar.Some  what  too  sudden,  sirs,  the  warning  is ; 
But  we  will  presently  provide  for  them. 

Bur,  I  trust  the  ghost  of  Talbot  is  not  there : 
Now  he  is  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 

Puc,  Of  all   base   passions,    fear  is     most 
accursed: — 
Command  the  conquest,  Charles,  it  shall  be  thine ; 
Let  Henry  fret,  and  all  the  world  repine. 

Char,  Then  on,  my  lords;   and  France  be 
fortunate !  [Exeunt, 


Scene  llL^The  tame.    Brfore  Angiers. 

Alarums;  Excursions,    Enter  La  Pccelle. 

Pue,  The  Regent  conquers,  and  the  French- 
men fly ! 
Now  help,  ye  charming  spells  and  periapts. 
And  ye  choice  spirits,  that  admonish  me, 
Andgivemesignsof  future  accidents:   [Uliunder, 
You  speedy  helpers,  that  are  substitutes 
Under  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  north. 
Appear,  and  aid  me  in  tliis  enterprise ! 

Enter  Fiends. 
This  speedy  quick  appearance  argues  proof 


Of  your  accustomed  diligence  to  me. 
Now,  ye  familiar  spirits,  that  are  culled 
Out  of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth, 
Help  me  this  once,  that  France  may  get  the  field. 
{_2'hey  walk  about  and  speak  not 

0  hold  me  not  with  silence  over-long  I 
Where  I  was  wont  to  feed  you  with  my  blood, 

1  'U  lop  a  member  off  and  give  it  you. 
In  earnest  of  a  further  benefit; 

So  you  do  condescend  to  help  me  now. — 

IThey  hang  their  headi. 
No  hope  to  have  redress? — My  body  shall 
Pay  recompense,  if  you  will  grant  my  suit 

IThey  shake  their  headi. 
Cannot  my  body  nor  blood-sacrifice 
Entreat  you  to  your  wonted  furtherance? 
Then  take  my  soul;  my  body,  soul,  and  all, 
Before  that  England  give  the  French  the  foil. 

IThey  depart. 
See,  they  forsake  me  I     Now  the  time  is  come 
That  France  must  vail  her  lofty-plum6d  crest. 
And  let  her  head  fall  into  England's  lap. 
My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak, 
And  hell  too  strong  for  me  to  buckle  with. 
Now,  France,  thy  gloxy  droopeth  to  the  dust! 

[Eat. 

Alarums ;  Enter  French  and  English  fighting. 
La  Pucelle  and  York  Jight  hand  to  hand. 
La  Pucelle  is  taken.     The  French  fig. 

York.  Damsel  of  France,  I  think  I  have  you 
fast: 
Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms, 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty. 
A  goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  devil's  grate! 
See  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows, 
As  if,  with  Circe,  she  would  change  my  shape. 
Puc.  Changed  to  a  worser  shape  thou  canst 

not  be. 
York.  O,  Charles  the  Dauphin  is  a  proper 
man: 
No  shape  but  his  can  please  your  dainty  eye. 
Puc,  A  plaguing  mischieflight  on  Charles  and 
thee: 
And  may  ye  both  be  suddenly  surprised 
By  bloody  hands,  in  sleeping  on  your  beds ! 
York.  Fell,  banning  hag!  enchantress,  hold 

thy  tongue. 
Puc.  1  pr'ythee  give  me  leave  to  curse  awhile. 
York.  Curse,  miscreant,  when  thou  comest  to 
the  stake.  [Exeunt. 

Alarums.    Enter  Suffolk,  leading  in  Ladt 
Margaret. 

Suf.  Be  what  ihou  wilt,  thou  art  my  prisoner. 
[Gases  on  her. 

O  fairest  beauty,  do  not  fear  nor  fly; 
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Than  take  my  tool :   my  body,  •onl,  and  bH. 


For  I  w31  touch  thee  but  with  reverent  hands : 
I  iun  these  fingers  \}n»nng  her  hand']  for  eternal 

peace, 
And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  side. 
Who  art  thou  ?  say,  that  I  may  honour  thee. 
Mar,  Margaret  my  name;  and  daughter  to  a 

king. 
The  Ring  of  Naples  whosoe'er  thou  art. 

Sirf,  An  earl  am  I,  and  Suffolk  am  I  called. 
Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle, 
Ihou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me : 
So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save, 
Keeping  them  prisoners  underneath  her  wings. 
Yet  if  this  servile  usage  once  offend, 
Go,  and  be  free  again,  as  Suffolk's  friend. 

[^She  turn*  away  at  going. 
0  stay  I — I  have  no  power  to  let  her  pass : 
My  hand  would  free  her,  but  my  heart  says  no. 
As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  streams, 


Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam, 

So  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes. 

Fain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not  speak : 

I  '11  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and  write  my  mind. 

Fie,  De  la  Poole !  disable  not  thyself: 

Hast  not  a  tongue  ?  is  she  not  here  thy  prisoner? 

Wilt  thou  be  daunted  at  a  woman's  sight? 

Ay :  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such. 

Confounds  the  tongue  and  makes  the  senses  rough. 

Mar.  Say,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  if  thy  name  be  so, 
What  ransom  must  I  pay  before  I  pass? 
For  I  perceive  I  am  thy  prisoner. 

Suf.  How  canst  thou  tell  she  will  deny  thy  suit, 
Before  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  love  ?       [Aside, 

Mar.  Why  speak'st  thou  not?  what  ransom 
must  1  pay  7 

Suf.  She 's  beautiful ;  and  therefore  tobe  wooed : 
Slie  is  a  woman ;  therefore  to  be  won.      [Atide, 

Mar.  Wilt  thou  accept  of  ransom,  yea  or  no? 
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Svjf.  Fond  man,  remember  that  thou  hast  a 
wife: 
Then  how  can  Margaret  he  thy  paramour?  [Atide. 

Mar.  I  were  best  to  leave  him,  for  he  will  not 
hear. 

Suf,  There  all  is  marred ;  there  lies  a  cooling 
card. 

Mar»  He  talks  at  random:  sure  the  man  is 
mad. 

Suf»  And  yet  a  dispensation  may  be  had. 

Mar,  And  yet  I  would  that  you  would  answer  me. 

Suf,  I  '11  win  this  lady  Margaret    For  whom  ? 
Why,  for  my  king.  Tush !  that 's  a  wooden  thing. 

Mar.  He  talks  of  wood :  it  is  some  carpenter. 

Suf,  Yet  so  my  fancy  may  be  satisfied, 
And  peace  established  between  these  realms. 
But  there  remains  a  scruple  in  that  too : 
For  though  her  father  be  the  King  of  Naples, 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  yet  is  he  poor, 
And  our  nobility  will  scorn  the  match.     [Atide, 

Mar.  Hear  ye,  captain :  are  you  not  at  leisure? 

Suf  It  shall  be  so,  disdain  they  ne'er  so  much : 
Henry  is  youthful,  and  will  quickly  yield. — 
Madam,  I  have  a  secret  to  reveal. 

Mar.  What  though  I  be  enthralled  ?  he  seems 
a  knight, 
And  will  not  any  way  dishonour  me.        lAiide, 

Suf,  Lady,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I  say. 

Mar.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  rescued  by  the  French : 
And  then  I  need  not  crave  his  courtesy.  lAnde, 

Suf  Sweet  madam,  give  me  hearing  in  a  cause — 

Mar.  Tush !   women  have  been  captivate  ere 
now.  lAside. 

Suf,  Lady,  wherefore  talk  you  so  ? 

Mar.  I  cry  you  mercy ;  'tis  but  quid  for  quo, 

Suf  Say,  gentle  princess,  would  you  not  sup- 
pose 
Your  bondage  happy  to  be  made  a  queen  ? 

Mar.  To  be  a  queen  in  bondage  is  more  vile 
Tlian  is  a  slave  in  base  servility : 
For  princes  should  be  free* 

Suf  And  so  shall  you, 

If  happy  England's  royal  king  be  free. 

Mar.  Why,  what  concerns  his  freedom  unto 
me? 

Suf  I'll  undertake  to  make  thee   Henry's 
queen; 
To  put  a  golden  sceptre  in  thy  hand, 
And  set  a  precious  crown  upon  thy  head. 
If  thou  wilt  condescend  to  be  my — 

Mar.  What? 

Suf.  His  love. 

Mar,  I  am  unworthy  to  be  Henr}'*s  wife. 

Suf.  No,  gentle  madam :  I  unworthy  am 
To  woo  so  fair  a  dame  to  be  his  wife, 
And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myself. 
How  say  you,  madam ;  are  you  so  content? 


Mar.  An  if  my  father  please,  I  am  content 
Sitf.  Then  call  our  captains  and  our  colonn 
forth: 
And,  madam,  at  your  father's  castle  wsUs 
We  11  crave  a  parley,  to  confer  with  him. 

[TVoopi  eomefonoard, 

A  Parley  sounded.   Enter  Reion ibr,  on  the  waUt, 

Suf.  See,  Reignier,  see,  thy  daughter  priioner. 

Reig.  To  whom  ? 

Suf  To  me. 

Beig.  Suffolk,  what  remedy! 

I  am  a  soldier,  and  unapt  to  weep. 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  fickleness. 

Suf,  Yes,  there  is  remedy  enough,  my  lord. 
Consent  (and  for  thy  honour  give  consent) 
Thy  daughter  shall  be  wedded  to  my  king; 
Whom  I  with  pain  have  wooed  and  won  thereto: 
And  this  her  easy-held  imprisonment 
Hath  gained  thy  daughter  princely  liberty. 

Beig.  Speaks  Suffolk  as  he  thinks? 

Suf  Fair  Margaret  knows 

That  Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,  or  feign. 

Heig,  Upon  thy  princely  warrant,  I  descend, 
To  give  thee  answer  of  thy  just  demands. 

\Eaat  from  the  waSii. 

Suf.  And  here  I  will  expect  thy  coming. 

Trumpets  sounded.    Enter  Reignieb,  hehw, 

Beig.  Welcome,  brave  earl,  into  our  territories: 
Command  in  Anjou  what  your  honour  pleases. 

Suf  Thanks.  Reignier ;  happy  for  so  sweet  s 
child, 
Fit  to  be  made  companion  with  a  king. 
What  answer  makes  your  grace  unto  my  suit? 

Beig.  Since  thou  dost  deign  to  woo  her  little 
worth 
To  be  the  princely  bride  of  such  a  lord; 
Upon  condition  I  may  quietly 
Enjoy  mine  own,  the  county  Maine  and  Anjou, 
Free  from  oppression  or  the  stroke  of  war, 
My  daughter  shall  be  Henry's,  if  he  please. 

Suf  That  is  her  ransom ;  I  deliver  her: 
And  those  two  counties  I  will  undertake 
Your  grace  shall  well  and  quietly  enjoy. 

Beig.  And  I  again,  in  Henry's  royal  name, 
As  deputy  unto  that  gracious  king, 
Give  thee  her  hand,  for  sign  of  plighted  faith. 

Suf  Reignier  of  France,  I  give  thee  kingly 
thanks, 
Because  this  is  in  traffic  of  a  king : — 
And  yet  methinks  I  could  be  well  content 
To  be  mine  own  attorney  in  this  case.     lAside, 
I  'U  over,  then,  to  England,  with  tliis  newa^ 
And  make  this  marriage  to  be  solemnised. 
So  farewell,  Reignier :  set  this  diamond  sate 
In  golden  palacea.  as  it  becomes. 
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Reiff,  I  do  embrace  thee  as  I  would  embrace 
The  christian  prince.  King  Henry,  were  he  here. 
Mar,  Farewell,  my  lord.    Good  wishes,  praise, 
and  prayers, 
Shall  Suffolk  ever  have  of  Margaret       [Gomff, 
Suf.  Farewell,  sweet  madam.    But  hark  you, 
Margaret : 
No  princely  commendations  to  my  king? 

Mar,  Such  commendations  as  become  a  maid, 
A  yirgin,  and  his  servant,  say  to  him. 
Suf,    Words   sweetly  placed   and   modestly 
directed. 
But,  madam,  I  must  trouble  you  again : 
No  loving  token  to  his  majesty? 
Mar,  Yes,  my  good  lord:  a  pure  unspotted 
heart, 
Never  yet  taint  with  love,  I  send  the  king. 
Sitf,  And  this  withal.  [KUiei  her. 

Mar,  That  for  thyself:  I  will  not  so  presume 
To  send  such  peevuh  tokens  to  a  king. 

[^ExeutU  Reioniir  and  MAROAaET. 
Sitf,  O  wert  thou  for  myself  !--But,  Suffolk, 
stay  : 
Thou  may'st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth ; 
The'e  Minotaurs  and  ugly  treasons  lurk. 
Solicit  Henry  with  her  wondrous  praise : 
Bethhtk  thee  on  her  virtues,  that  surmount ; 
Mad,  natural  graces,  that  extinguish  art : 
Repeat  eheir  semblance  often  on  the  seas, 
That,  w^en  thou  com'st  to  kneel  at  Henry's  feet. 
Thou  ma)  'st  bereave  him  of  his  wits  with  wonder. 

[£mV. 


ScBMB  I V/—  Cat  tp  cfthe  Dukb  or  York,  tn  Anjou. 

Enter  Yoar,  Warwick,  and  others. 

York,  Bring  forth  that  sorceress,  condemned 
to  bum. 

Enter  La  Puoillb  guarded,  and  a  Shepherd. 

Shep,  Ah,  Joan,  tiis  kills  thy  Other's  heart 
outright  I 
Have  I  sought  every  ciointry  far  and  near. 
And  now  it  is  my  chano?  to  find  thee  out, 
Must  I  behold  thy  timele.is  cruel  death? 
Ah,  Joan,  sweet  daughtei  Joan,  IH  die  with 
thee! 

Pue,  Decrepit  miser;  base  ignoble  wretch! 
I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood : 
Thou  art  no  father  nor  no  friend  of  mine. 

Shep,  Out,  out! — My  lords,  an  please  you, 
't  is  not  so : 
I  did  beget  her  all  the  parish  knows. 
Her  mother  liveth  yet  can  testify 
She  was  the  first  firuit  of  my  bachelorship. 


War,  Graceless!  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parentage? 
York.  This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath 
been; 
Wicked  and  vile  :  and  so  her  death  concludes. 

Shep,  Fie,  Joan,  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle ! 
God  knows  thou  art  a  coUop  of  my  flesh ; 
And  for  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear. 
Deny  me  not,  I  pr'ythee,  gentle  Joan. 
Pue,  Peasant,  avaunt!-— You  have  suborned 
this  man, 
Of  purpose  to  obscure  my  noble  birth. 

Shep,  T  is  true  I  gave  a  noble  to  the  priest, 
The  mom  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother. — 
Kneel  down  and  take  my  blessing,  good  my  girL 
Wilt  thou  not  stoop  ?    Now  cursed  be  the  time 
Of  thy  nativity !     I  would  the  milk 
Thy  mother  gave  thee,  when  thou  suck'dst  her 

breast. 
Had  been  a  little  ratsbane  for  thy  sake : 
Or  else,  when  thou  didst  keep  my  lambs  a-field, 
I  wish  some  ravenous  wolf  had  eaten  thee ! 
Dost  thou  deny  thy  father,  cursed  drab  ? 

0  bum  her,  bum  her !  hanging  is  too  good.  [^Egit, 
York,  Take  her  away;  for  she  hath  liTed  too 

long, 
To  fill  the  world  with  vicious  qualities. 
Pue,  First  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have 

condemned : 
Not  me  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain. 
But  issued  from  the  progeny  of  kings : 
Virtuous  and  holy ;  chosen  from  above. 
By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace, 
To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earti). 

1  never  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits : 

But  you, — that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts, 
Stained  with  the  guiltiess  blood  of  umocents, 
Corrapt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices,—* 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  otiiers  have, 
You  judge  it  straight  a  thing  impossible 
To  compass  wonders  but  by  help  of  devils. 
No,  misconceived !    Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy. 
Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought : 
Whose  maiden  blood,  thus  rigorously  efiUsed, 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

York,  Ay,  ay :— away  with  her  to  execution. 

TTar,  And  hark  ye,  sirs :  because  she  is  a  maid, 
Spare  for  no  faggots ;  let  there  be  enough : 
Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  stake. 
That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 

Pue*   Will  nothing  turn   your  unrelenting 
hearts  ?^ 
Then,  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity. 
That  warranteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege.— 
I  am  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides : 
Murder  not,  then,  the  fruit  within  my  womb. 
Although  ye  hale  me  to  a  violent  death. 
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York.  Now  heaven  forefend !   the  holy  maid 

with  child  ? 
War,  The  greatest  miracle  that  ere  ye  wrought : 
Is  all  your  strict  preciseness  come  to  this  ? 

York,  She  and  the  Dauphin  have  heen  juggling : 
I  did  imagine  what  would  be  her  refuge. 

ff^ar.  Well,  go  to;  we  will  have  no  biutards 
live: 
Especially  since  Charles  must  father  it 
Puc.  You  are  deceived;  my  child  is  none  of 
his: 
It  was  Alenfon  that  enjoyed  my  love. 

York,  Alen9on ;  that  notorious  Machiavel ! 
It  dies  an  if  it  had  a  thousand  lives. 

Puc.  O  give  me  leave ;  I  have  deluded  you : 
T  was  neither  Charles  nor  yet  the  duke  I  named. 
But  Reignier,  King  of  Naples,  that  prevailed. 
War,  A  married  man!   that's  most  intoler- 
able. 
York.  Why,  here 's  a  girl !  I  think  she  knows 
not  well, 
There  were  so  many,  whom  she  may  accuse. 
War,  It 's  sign  she  hath  been  liberal  and  free. 
York,  And  yet,  forsooth,  she  is  a  virgin  pure! — 
Strumpet,   thy   words    condemn  thy  brat   and 

thee: 
Use  no  entreaty,  for  it  is  in  vain. 
Puc,  Then  lead  me  hence: — with  whom  I 
leave  my  curse. 
May  never  glorious  sun  reflex  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode : 
But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  you,  till  mischief  and  despair 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks  or  hang  your* 
selves! 

lExU  guarded, 
York,  Break  thou  in  pieces  and  consume  to 
ashes, 
Thou  foul  accursed  minister  of  hell ! 

Enter  Cardinal  Beaufort,  attended. 

Car,  Lord  regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commission  from  the  King. 
For  know,  my  lords,  the  states  of  Christendom, 
Moved  with  remorse  of  these  outrageous  broils, 
Have  earnestly  implored  a  general  peace 
Petwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French : 
And  here  at  hand  the  Dauphin  and  his  train 
Approachetb,  to  confer  about  some  matter. 

York,  Is  all  our  travail  turned  to  this  effect? 
After  the  slaughter  of  so  many  peers, 
1^0  many  captains,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers, 
That  in  this  quarrel  have  been  overthrown. 
And  sold  their  bodies  for  tlieir  country's  benefit, 
•Shall  we  at  last  conclude  effeminate  peace  ? 
Have  we  not  lost  most  part  of  all  the  towns^ 
By  treason,  falsehood,  and  by  treachery. 


Our  great  progenitors  had  conquered  T— 
O  Warwick,  Warwick !  I  foresee  with  grief 
The  utter  loss  of  all  the  realm  of  France. 
War,  Be  patient,  York:  if  we  conelndt  a 

peace, 
It  shall  be  with  such  strict  and  severe  cotc- 

nants. 
As  little  shall  the  Frenchmen  gain  thereby. 

Enter  Charles,  attended;  Alemcom,  Bastard^ 
Reigmibr,  and  others, 

C/iar.  Since,  lords  of  England,  it  is  thus  agreed 
That   peaceful    truce    shall  be  proclaimed  in 

France, 
We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourselves 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  must  be. 

York,  Speak,  Winchester ;  for  boiling  eholei 
chokes 
The  hollow  passage  of  my  poisoned  voice. 
By  sight  of  these  our  baleful  enemies. 

Win,  Charles  and  the  rest,  it  is  enacted  that: 
That,  in  regard  King  Henry  gives  consent, 
Of  mere  compassion  and  of  lenity. 
To  ease  your  country  of  distressful  war, 
And  suffer  you  to  breathe  in  fruitful  peace, 
You  shall  become  true  liegemen  to  his  crown  * 
And,  Charles,  upon  condition  thou  wilt  swesr 
To  pay  him  tribute  and  submit  thyself, 
Thou  shalt  be  placed  as  viceroy  under  him, 
And  still  enjoy  thy  regal  dignity. 

Jlen,  Must  he  be,  then,  as  shadow  of  himself! 
Adorn  his  temples  with  a  coronet ; 
And  yet,  in  substance  and  autliority. 
Retain  but  privilege  of  a  private  man? 
This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless. 

Char,  Tis  known  ahready  that  I  am  poiseis«d 
With  more  than  half  the  Gallian  territories, 
And  therein  reverenced  for  their  lawful  king: 
Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  un vanquished, 
Detract  so  much  from  that  prerogative 
As  to  be  called  but  viceroy  of  the  whole? 
No,  lord  ambassador :  I  '11  rather  keep 
That  which  I  have,  than,  coveting  for  more, 
Be  cast  from  possibility  of  all. 

York.  Insulting  Charles!  hast  thou  by  secret 
means 
Used  intercession  to  obtain  a  league ; 
And,  now  the  matter  grows  to  compromise, 
Stand'st  thou  aloof  upon  comparison  ? 
Either  accept  the  title  thou  usurp'st, 
Of  benefit  proceeding  from  our  King, 
And  not  of  any  challenge  of  desert. 
Or  we  will  plague  thee  with  incessant  wan. 

Retg,  My  lord,  you  do  not  well  in  obstinacy 
To  cavil  in  the  course  of  this  contr&ct: 
If  once  it  be  neglected,  ten  to  one 
We  shall  not  find  like  opportunity. 
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Jtlen.  To  aay  the  truth,  it  is  your  policy 
To  MTe  your  lubjects  from  such  massacre 
And  ruthless  slaughters  as  are  daily  seen 
By  our  proceeding  in  hostili^ : 
And  therefore  take  this  compact  of  a  truce^ 
Although  you  break  it  when  your  pleasure  serves. 
{^jiiide  to  Charles. 

War.  How  sayst  thou,  Charles:    shall  our 
condition  stand  f 

Char.  ItshaU: 
Only  reserved,  you  claim  no  interest 
In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrison. 

York.  Then  swear  allegiance  to  his  Majesty : 
As  thou  art  knight,  never  to  disobey, 
Nor  be  rebellious  to  the  ciown  of  England, 
Thou  nor  thy  nobles,  to  the  crown  of  England. 

[Charles  and  the  rest  give  tokens  of  fealty. 
So,  now  dismiss  your  army  when  ye  please : 
Hang  up  your  ensigns,  let  your  drums  be  still. 
For  here  we  entertain  a  solemn  peace.    [^Exeuni. 


Scene  V. — London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

EmUr  Kino  Henry  m  conference  with  Suffolk  ; 
Gloster  and  ^tetek  foUowinff. 

K.  Sen.    Your    wondrous   rare  description, 
noble  earl, 
Of  beauteous  Margaret  hath  astonished  me : 
Her  virtues,  gracid  with  external  gifts, 
Do  breed  love's  settled  passions  in  my  heart : 
And  like  as  rigour  in  tempestuous  gusts 
Provokes  the  mightiest  hulk  against  the  tide. 
So  am  I  driven,  by  breath  of  her  renown. 
Either  to  suffer  shipwreck  or  arrive 
Where  I  may  have  fruition  of  her  love. 

Sttf.   Tush,  my  good  lord!    this  superficial 
tale 
Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise : 
The  chief  perfections  of  that  lovely  dame 
(Had  I  sufficient  skill  to  utter  them) 
Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines. 
Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit. 
And,  which  is  more,  she  is  not  so  divine. 
So  full  replete  with  choice  of  all  delights. 
But,  with  as  humble  lowliness  of  mind. 
She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command : 
Command,  I  mean,  of  virtuous  chaste  intents, 
To  love  and  honour  Henry  as  her  lord. 
K.  Hen.  And  otherwise  will  Henry  ne'er  pre- 
sume. 
Therefore,  my  lord  protector,  give  consent 
That  Margaret  may  be  England's  royal  queen. 
6lo.  So  should  I  give  consent  to  flatter  sin. 
Yon  know,  my  lord,  your  highness  is  betrothed 
Unto  another  lady  of  esteem : 


How  shall  we  then  dispense  with  that  contr&ct, 
And  not  deface  your  honour  with  reproach  ? 
Suf,  As  doth  a  ruler  with  unlawful  oaths : 
Or  one  that,  at  a  triiunph  having  vowed 
To  try  his  strength,  forsaketh  yet  the  lists 
By  reason  of  his  adversary's  odds. 
A  poor  earl's  daughter  is  unequal  odds ; 
And  therefore  may  be  broke  without  offence. 
Glo.  Why  what,  I  pray,  is  Margaret  more 
than  that? 
Her  father  is  no  better  than  an  earl. 
Although  in  glorious  titles  he  excel. 

Stff,  Yes,  my  good  lord  her  father  is  a  king ; 
The  King  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem: 
And  of  such  great  authority  in  France 
As  his  alliance  will  confirm  our  peace. 
And  keep  the  Frenchmen  in  allegianie. 

Glo.  And  so  the  Earl  of  Armagnac  may  do. 
Because  he  is  near  kinsman  imto  Charles. 
Exe.  Beside,  Ids  wealth  doth  warrant  liberal 
dower ; 
While  Reignier  sooner  will  receive  than  give. 
Suf  A  dower,  my  lords !  disgrace  not  so  your 
King, 
That  he  should  be  so  abject,  base,  and  poor. 
To  choose  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfect  love. 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen. 
And  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich : 
So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives. 
As  market^men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse. 
Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship : 
Not  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  grace  affects, 
Must  be  companion  of  his  nuptial  bed : 
And  therefore,  lords,  since  he  affects  her  most. 
It  most  of  all  these  reasons  bindeth  us 
In  our  opinions  she  should  be  preferred. 
For  what  is  wedlock  forc6d  but  a  hell, 
An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife? 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  forth  bliss. 
And  is  a  pattern  of  celestifd  peace. 
Whom  should  we  match  with  Henry,  being  a 

king, 
But  Margaret,  that  is  daughter  to  a  king  ? 
Her  peerless  feature,  joined  with  her  birth. 
Approves  her  fit  for  none  but  for  a  king : 
Her  valiant  courage  and  undaunted  spirit 
(More  than  in  women  commonly  is  seen), 
Wm  answer  our  hope  m  issue  of  a  king: 
For  Henry,  son  unto  a  conqueror, 
Is  likely  to  beget  more  conquerors. 
If  with  a  lady  of  so  high  resolve 
As  is  fair  Margaret  he  be  linked  in  love. 
Then  yield,  my  lords ;  and  here  conclude  with  me 
That  Margaret  shall  be  queen,  and  none  but  she. 
K.  Hen.  Whether  it  be  through  force  of  your 
report, 
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My  noble  Icnrd  of  Suffolk,  or  for  that 
My  tender  youth  was  never  yet  attaint 
With  any  passion  of  inflaming  love, 
I  cannot  tell :  but  this  I  am  assured, 
I  feel  such  sharp  dissention  in  my  breast, 
Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear, 
As  I  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoughts. 
Take,  therefore,  shipping;    post,   my  lord, 

France : 
Agree  to  any  covenants ;  and  procure 
That  Lady  Margaret  do  vouchsafe  to  come 
To  cross  the  seas  to  England,  and  be  crowned 
King  Henry's  faithful  and  anointed  queen. 
For  your  expenses  and  sufficient  charge. 
Among  the  people  gather  up  a  tenth. 
Be  gonOf  I  say ;  for  till  you  do  return 


to 


I  rest  perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares.— 
And  you,  good  uncle,  banish  all  offence: 
If  you  do  censure  me  by  what  you  were, 
Not  what  you  are,  I  know  it  will  excuse 
This  sudden  execution  of  my  wilL 
And  so  conduct  me  where,  from  company, 
I  may  revolve  and  ruminate  my  grief.      [Exit, 

Glo,  Ay,  grief;  I  fear  me,  both  at  first  and  Isst. 
[Exeunt  Glostkr  and  Exeter. 

Suf,  Thus  Suffolk  hath  prevailed;  end  thus 
he  goes. 
As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece: 
With  hope  to  find  the  like  event  in  love, 
But  prosper  better  than  the  Trojan  did. 
Margaret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  King : 
But  I  will  rule  both  Irar,  the  King,  and  realm. 
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PBRSONB  &SPRB8SNTBX». 


XIXO  RBX&T  THB  SIXTH. 

BUM7HB.ET,  Duke  ofOlMtcr,  hlf  Und*. 

CAJLDIHAL  BBikUTOaT,  Btahop  of  WlBehflMtr,  OsMt-uoto  to 

tteZins. 
ftlCHJkKD  PLAMTAOEMBT.  Dute  oTToA. 
BDWAJU),  {  M.-«. 
aiCHASD,  )  ™*  °^' 
DUKB  OP  BOMSRSBTp  \ 

DUXB  OP  BVPFOLK,  I 

DUKB  OOP  SUCXINOHAII,       j-  of  the  KxMO's  PMty. 
LOlL1>  dJnOBD,  I 

TO17NOGLIPP0RD,llfi80ii,    / 

EARDOP  WARWICK,    \  aftboToAPicaoii. 

XX>KD  SCALB8,  Gotanor  of  tiM  Tower. 

LORD  SAT. 

Snt  HUMPH&ET  STAPPOBDnAUsLioChtt. 

SXKJOHlf  8TANLST. 

A  8—  COptria,  MMtcr,  and  KMter^  HMO.  and  WALTBR 

WUITMOBJB. 
Two  OoBtlemai,  FriMocn  with  SvrroLK. 
AKenU. 
TAirx. 

HUMB,  J, 

SOUTEWBLU  ) 


'  twoPiiotts. 


BOUNOBROXS,  ft  Coitf  Qror. 

A  Spirit  mind  b7  him. 

THOMAS  BORNBR,aa 

PBTER,liiilIaa. 

Ctockof  Chatham. 

Marorof  StAIbana. 

SIMPCOX,  an  Impoctor. 

TwoMardeten. 

JACKCADB,ftR«bel. 

OBORGB, 

JOHN, 

DICK. 

SMITH,  the  Wofttw, 

MICHAEL,  te. 

AIiBXAMDBR  IDEN,  ft  Xflnttth 


MARGARET,  Qmn  to  Knio  Hanai . 

BLBANOR,  Docheai  of  Oloater. 
MARGBRT  JOURDAIM,  ft  Witch. 
Wift  to  Sixroox. 


Locda.  lAdiM,  and  Attondaali,  Pettttooon,  Aldamcn,  a  Btadlo, 
Sheriff,  and  Ollleen  •,  CltlaHia,  Ptwtkoa,  fUooMn,  Oaaida, 
Soloien,  Meaaengen,  te. 

•  paitiorEiioi.Aai». 


--V?**B5l^5^452f^'a'*^ 


ACT  I. 


ScsNB  I. — London. 


A  Room  of  State  in  the 
Palace. 


Flourish  of  trumpets  .•  then  hawiboys.  Enter  on 
one  side.  Kino  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloster, 
Salisbvrt,  Warwick,  and  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort :  on  the  other,  Queen  Margaret,  led  in 
hlf  Suffolk;  York,  Somerset,  Buckingham^ 
and  others,  following, 

Suf  As,  by  your  high  imperial  majesty, 
I  had  in  charge,  at  my  depart  for  France 
(As  procurator  to  your  excellence), 
To  marry  Princess  Margaret  for  your  grace ; 
So,  in  the  famous  ancient  city  Tours, 
In  presence  of  the  Kings  of  France  and  Sicil, 
The  Dukes  of  Orleans,  Calaber,  Bretaigne,  and 

Alen9on, 
Seven  earls,    twelve  barons,    twenty  reverend 

bishops, 
I  have  performed  my  task,  and  was  espoused : 
And  humbly  now  upon  my  bended  knee. 
In  light  of  England  and  her  lordly  peers. 


Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  Queen 

To  your  raostgracious  hands,  that  are  thesubttance 

Of  that  great  shadow  I  did  represent : 

The  happiest  gift  that  ever  marquis  gave ; 

The  fairest  queen  that  ever  king  received. 

K.  Sen.    Suffolk,    arise. — Welcome,    Queen 
Margaret : 
I  can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love 
Than  this  kind  kiss. — O  lord,  that  lends  me  life. 
Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness ! 
For  thou  hast  given  me,  in  this  beauteous  face, 
A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul, 
If  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 

Q.  Mar.    Great  King  of  England,  and  my 
gracious  lord ; 
The  mutual  conference  that  my  mind  hath  had — 
By  day,  by  night;  waking,  and  in  my  dreams; 
In  courtly  company,  or  at  my  beads, — 
With  you  mine  alder-llefest  sovereign, 
Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king 
With  ruder  terms,  such  as  my  wit  affords, 
And  overjoy  of  heart  doth  minister. 
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JT.  Hen.  Her  sight  did  ravish ;  but  her  grace 
in  speech, 
Her  words  y-clad  with  wisdom's  majesty, 
Makes  me,  from  wondering,  fall  to  weeping  joys: 
Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content-* 
Lords,  with  one  cheerful  voice  welcome  my  love. 
AIL  Long  live  Queen   Margaret,  England's. 

happinessjl 
Q.  Mar,  We  thank  you  all.  [FhmrUh, 

Sfff,  My  lord  protector,  so  it  please  your  grace, 
Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peace. 
Between  our  sovereign  and  the  French  king 

Charles, 
For  eighteen  months,  concluded  by  consent. 

Gloster  r€ad$, 
ImpiimU,  It  is  agreed  between  the  French  king 
Charles,  and  William  de  la  Poole,  Marquis  of 
Suffolk,  ambassador  for  Henry,  King  of  England, 
that  the  said  Henry  shall  espouse  the  lady  Mar- 
garet, daughter  unto  Reignier,  King  of  Naples, 
Sicilia,  and  Jerusalem;  and  crown  her  Queen  of 
England  ere  the  thirtieth  of  May  next  ensuing. — 
Item,  That  the  duchy  of  A^jon  and  the  county  of 
Maine  shall  be  released  and  delivered  to  the  king 
her  father — 

K.  Hen.  Uncle,  how  now? 

Oh.  Pardon  me,  gracious  lord : 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  struck  me  at  tho  heart. 
And  dimmed  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no  further. 

K.  Sen,  Unde  of  Winchetter,  I  pray  read  on. 

Winchester  readi. 
Item,  It  is  flxrther  agreed  between  them,  that  the 
duchies  of  Aijou  and  Maine  shall  be  released  and 
delivered  over  to  the  king  her  father ;  and  she  sent 
over  of  the  King  of  England's  own  proper  cost  and 
charges,  withovt  having  dowry. 

JT.  Hen.  They  please  us  well. — Lord  mar- 
quis, kneel  down : 
We  here  create  thee  the  first  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
And  girt  thee  with  the  sword. — 
Cousin  of  York,  we  here  discharge  your  grace 
From  being  regent  in  the  parts  of  France, 
Till  term  of  eighteen  mondis  be  full  expired. — 
Thanks,  uncle  Winchester,  Gloster,  York,  and 

Buckingham, 
Somerset,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick : 
We  thank  you  all  for  this  great  favour  done 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 
Come,  let  us  in,  and  vdth  all  speed  provide 
To  see  her  coronation  be  performed. 

^Exeunt  Kino,  Queen,  and  Suffolk. 

Oto.  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the 

state. 

To  you  Duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  grief; 

Your  grief;  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 

What!  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth,. 


Hb  valour,  coin,  and  people  in  the  wars: 

Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field, 

In  winter's  cold  and  summer's  parching  heat, 

To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance : 

And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits 

To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got : 

Have  you  yourselves,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 

Brave  York,  Salisbury,  and  victorious  Warwick, 

Received  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy : 

Or  hath  my  uncle  Beaufort  and  myself, 

With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm. 

Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house 

Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 

How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  Id 

awe: 
And  hath  his  highness  in  his  infancy 
Been  crowned  in  Paris,  in  despite  of  fbes: 
And  shall  these  labours  and  these  honoundie! 
Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance, 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  council,  die! 

0  peers  of  England,  shameful  is  this  league; 
Fatal  this  marriage :  cancelling  your  fame ; 
Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory ; 
Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown ; 
Defacing  monuments  of  conquered  France ; 
Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been ! 

Car.  Nephew,   what  means  this  passioDate 
discourse ; 
This  peroration  with  such  circumstance  t 
For  France,  't  is  ours ;  and  we  will  keep  it  stOl 

Glo.  Ay,  uncle,  we  will  keep  it  if  we  can : 
But  now  it  is  impossible  we  should. 
Suffolk,  the  new-made  duke,  that  rules  the  roast, 
Hath  given  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine 
Unto  die  poor  King  Reignier,  whose  large  style 
Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse. 

Sal.  Now,  by  the  death  of  him  that  died  for  all, 
These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy.— 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant  son  t 

War.  For  grief  that  they  are  past  recovery : 
For  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again, 
My  sword  should  ihed  hot  blood,  mine  eyes  no 

tears. 
Anjou  and  Maine !  myself  did  win  them  both; 
Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  conquer: 
And  are  the  cities  that  I  got  with  wounds 
Delivered  up  again  with  peaceful  words  f 
Mort  Dieu  I 

Tnrk,  For  Suffolk's  duke,  may  he  be  suffocate, 
That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  isle  I 
France  should  have  torn  and  rent  my  very  hesxt 
Before  I  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 

1  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  had 
Large  sums  of  gold  and  dowries  with  their  wives: 
And  our  King  Henry  gives  away  his  own, 

To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantages. 
Glo.  A  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before, 
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That  Suffolk  should  demand  a  whole  fiileeoth 
For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her : 
She  should  have  etayed  in  France,  and  starved 

in  France, 
Before^ 

Gsr.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  now  you  grow  too  hot: 
It  was  the  pleasure  of  my  lord  the  King. 

Gb.  My  lordofWincheater,  I  know  your  mind : 
T  is  not  my  speeehes  that  you  do  mislike, 
But  'tis  my  presence  that  doth  trouhie  you : 
Ranoonr  will  out.    Proud  prelate,  in  thy  &ce 
I  see  thy  fury :  if  I  longer  stay 
We  shall  hegin  our  anoient  hickerings.— 
Lordings,  farewell ;  and  aay,  when  I  am  gone, 
I  prophesied  France  will  be  lost  ere  long.   [ExU. 

Car.  So,  there  goes  our  protector  in  a  rage. 
Tis  known  to  you  he  is  my  enemy : 
Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  all ; 
And  no  great  friend  I  fear  me  to  the  King. 
Consider,  lords,  he  is  the  next  of  blood, 
And  heir  apparent  to  the  English  crown ; 
Had  Henry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage, 
And  all  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  west, 
There 's  reason  he  should  be  displeased  at  it 
Look  to  it,  lords ;  let  not  his  smoothing  words 
Bewitch  your  hearts;  be  wise  and  circumspect. 
What  though  the  common  people  favour  him. 
Calling  him  "Humphrey,  the  good  Duke  of 

Gloster;" 
Clapping  their  bands,  and  crying  with  loud  voice, 
''  Jesu  maintain  your  royal  excellence ! " 
With  *<  God  preaerve  the  goodDuke  Humphrey  I " 
I  fear  me,  lords,  for  all  this  flattering  gloss, 
He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector. 

-BacA.  Why  should  he,then,protect  our  sovereign, 
He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himself? — 
Cousm  of  S<»nerset,  join  you  with  me, 
And  altogether  with  the  Duke  of  Sufiblk, 
Well  quickly  hoiae  Duke  Humphrey  from  his  seat 
Car.  This  weighty  business  will  not  brook  delay : 
I  n  to  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  presently.        [£sri<. 
Som.  Cousin  of  Budungham,  though  Hum- 
phrey'a  pride, 
And  greatness  of  liis  place,  be  grief  to  us, 
Yet  let  US  watch  the  haughty  cardinal : 
His  insolence  is  more  intolerable 
Than  all  the  princes  in  the  land  beside. 
If  Gloster  be  displaced,  he  'U  be  protector. 

Buck.  Or  thou  or  I,  Somerset,  will  be  protector. 
Despite  Duke  Humphrey  or  the  cardinal. 

{^Exeunt  Buckimohaic  and  SoMEasBT. 
SaL  Pride  went  before;  ambition  follows  him. 
^ile  these  do  labour  for  their  own  preferment. 
Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm. 
I  never  saw  but  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloster, 
Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  haughty  cardinal. 


More  like  a  soldier  than  a  man  o'  the  church. 
As  stout  and  proud  as  he  were  lord  of  all, 
Swear  like  a  ruffian,  and  demean  himaelf 
Unlike  the  ruler  of  a  common-weaL^ 
Warwick,  my  son,  the  comfort  of  my  age. 
Thy  deeds,  thy  plainness,  and  thy  housekeeping, 
Hath  won  the  greatest  favour  of  the  commons, 
Excepting  none  but  good  Duke  Humphrey  >— 
And,  brother  York,  thy  acts  in  Ireland, 
In  bringing  them  to  civil  discipline ; 
Thy  late  exploits  done  in  the  heart  of  France, 
When  thou  wert  regent  for  our  sovereign, 
Have  made  thee  feared  and  honoured  of  the 

people : — 
Join  we  together  for  the  public  good, 
In  what  we  can  to  bridle  and  suppress 
The  pride  of  Suffolk  and  the  cardinal, 
With  Somerset's  and  Buckingham's  ambition ; 
And  as  we  may  cherish  Duke  Humphrey's  deeds, 
While  they  do  tend  the  profit  of  the  land. 

War.  SoGodhelpWarwiokashelovestheland, 
And  comm<m  profit  of  his  country ! 

York.  And  ao  says  York,  for  he  hath  greatest 
cause. 

Sal,  Then  let 's  make  haste  away,  and  look 
unto  the  main. 

War.  Unto  the  main  I  O  father,  Maine  is  lost: 
That  Maine  which  by  mainforce  Warwick  did  win, 
And  would  have  kept  so  long  as  breath  did  last. 
Main  chance,  father,  you  mean ;  but  I  mean  Maine, 
Which  I  will  win  from  France,  or  else  be  slain. 
[^Exeunt  Warwick  and  Salisburt. 

York.  Anjou  and  Maine  are  given  to  the  French ; 
Paris  is  lost ;  the  state  of  Normandy 
Stands  on  a  tickle  point  now  they  are  gone. 
Suffolk  concluded  on  the  articles ; 
The  peers  agreed ;  and  Henry  was  well  pleased 
To  change  two  dukedoms  foraduke's  fair  daughter. 
I  cannot  blame  them  all :  what  is 't  to  them  f 
'Tis  thine  they  give  away,  and  not  their  own. 
Pirates  may  make  cheap  peunywortha  of  their 

pillage, 
And  purchase  friends  and  give  to  courtezans, 
Still  revelling  like  lords  till  all  be  gone : 
WhUeas  the  sUly  owner  of  the  goods 
Weeps  over  them  and  wrings  his  hapless  handa^ 
And  shakes  his  head  and  trembling  stands  aloof. 
While  all  is  shared  and  all  is  borne  away ; 
Ready  to  starve,  and  dare  not  touch  his  own. 
So  York  must  sit  and  fret  and  bite  his  tongue. 
While  his  own  lands  are  bargained  for  and  sold. 
Methinks  the  realms  of  England,  France,  and 

Ireland, 
Bear  that  proportion  to  my  flesh  and  blood 
As  did  the  fatal  brand  Althea  burned 
Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon. 
Anjou  and  Maine  both  ^Iven  unto  the  French! 
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Cold  news  for  me ;  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 

Even  as  I  have  of  fertile  England's  soil. 

A  day  will  come  when  York  shall  claim  his  own : 

And  therefore  I  will  take  the  Nevils*  parte, 

And  make  a  show  of  love  to  proud  Duke  Humphrey, 

And  when  I  spy  advantage  claim  the  crown ; 

For  that 's  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  hit : 

Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  right, 

Nor  hold  his  sceptre  in  his  childish  fist. 

Nor  wear  the  diadem  upon  his  head, 

Whose  church-like  humours  fit  not  for  a  crown. 

Then,  York,  he  still  awhile  till  time  do  serve : 

Watch  thou  and  wake,  when  others  he  asleep. 

To  pry  into  the  secrete  of  the  state. 

Till  Henry,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love 

With  his  new  hride  and  England's  dear-bought 

Queen, 
And  Humphrey,  with  the  peers,  be  fallen  at  jars : 
Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose, 
With  whose  sweet  smell  tlie  air  shall  be  perfumed ; 
And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 
To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Lancaster ; 
And,  force  perforce,  1 11  make  him  yield  the  crown 
Whose  bookish  rule  haih  pulled fairEngland  down. 

[ExU. 


Scene  II. — The  iame,     A  Room  in  the  Duke 
OF  Gloster's  Home. 

Enter  Gloster  and  the  Ducbbss. 

Dueh,  Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over-ripened 
com 
Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres*  plenteous  load? 
Why  doth  the  great DukeHumphrey  knithis brows, 
As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world? 
Why  are  thine  eyes  fixed  to  the  sullen  earth, 
Gasing  on  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight? 
What  see'st  thou  there  7    King  Henry's  diadem. 
Enchased  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world  ? 
If  so,  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  face. 
Until  thy  head  be  circled  with  the  same. 
Put  forth  thy  hand,  reach  at  the  glorious  gold : 
What,  is 't  too  short?  1 11  lengthen  it  with  mine : 
And,  having  both  together  heaved  it  up. 
We  '11  both  togetlier  lift  our  heads  to  heaven. 
And  never  more  abase  our  sight  so  low 
As  to  vouchsafe  one  glance  unto  the  ground. 

Olo,  O  Nell,  sweet  Nell,  if  thou  dostlove  thy  lord 
Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughte : 
And  may  that  thought,  when  I  imagine  ill 
Against  my  King  and  nephew,  virtuous  Henry, 
Be  my  last  breathing  in  this  mortal  world ! 
My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad. 

Dueh,  What  dreamed  my  lord?  tell  me,  and 
I  '11  requite  it 
With  sweet  rehearsal  of  my  morning's  dream. 


Glo,  Methought  this  btaS,  mine  ofiSee^btdg< 
in  court, 
Was  broke  in  twain :  by  whom  I  have  foigot, 
But,  as  I  think,  it  was  by  the  cardinal : 
And  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand 
Were  placed  the  heads  of  Edmund,  Duke  of 

Somerset, 
And  William  de  la  Poole,  first  Duke  of  Suffolk. 
This  was  my  dream:  whatitdothbodeGodknovi. 

Duch.  Tut,  this  was  nothing  but  an  aigument 
That  he  that  breaks  a  stick  of  Gloster's  grove, 
Shall  lose  his  head  for  his  presumption. 
But  list  to  me,  my  Humphrey,  my  sweet  duke : 
Methought  I  sat  in  seat  of  majesty 
In  the  cathedral  church  of  Westminster, 
And  in  that  chair  where  kings  and  queens  are 

crowned ; 
Where  Henry  and  dame  Margaret  kneeled  tome, 
And  on  my  head  did  set  the  diadem. 

Glo.  Nay,  Eleanor,  then  must  I  chide  outright: 
Presumptuous  dame,  iU-nurtured  Eleanor! 
Art  tliou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm. 
And  the  protector's  wife,  beloved  of  him : 
Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command 
Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought: 
And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery, 
To  tumble  down  thy  husband  and  thyself 
From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet? 
Away  from  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more. 

Duch.  What,  what,  my  lord,  are  you  so  choleric 
With  Eleanor  for  telling  but  her  dream? 
Next  time  1 11  keep  my  dreams  unto  myself, 
And  not  be  checked. 

Glo.  Nay,  be  not  angry ;  I  am  pleased  again. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Met.  My  lord  protector,  'tis  his  highness' 
pleasure 
You  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  Saint  Alhan'a, 
Whereas  the  King  and  Queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 

Gto.  I  go.— Come,  Nell,  thou  wilt  ride  with  i«? 

Duch.  Yes,  good  my  lord;  I'll  follow  presently. 
[Exeunt  Glostbr  and  Messenger. 
Follow  I  must,  I  cannot  go  before, 
While  Gloster  bears  this  base  and  humble  mind. 
Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 
I  would  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocki, 
And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necki: 
And,  being  a  woman,  I  will  not  be  slack 
To  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant — 
Where  are  you  there?  Sir  John !  nay,  fear  not,  man. 
We  are  alone :  here 's  none  but  diee  and  I. 

Enter  Hume. 
Hume.  Jesupreservtyour  royal  majesty! 
Dueh.  What  say'st  th,i«i  ?  majesty  1    1  an  bui 
grace. 
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Hume.  Bat  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  Hume's 
advice, 
Your  grace's  title  shall  be  multiplied. 
Duck  What  say'st  thou,  man :  hast  thou  as 
yet  conferred 
With  Margery  Jourdain,  the  cunning  witcAi, 
And  Roger  Bolingbroke,  the  conjuror : 
And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  good? 
Hume.  This  they  have  promised :  to  shew  your 
highness 
A  spirit  raised  from  depth  of  under-ground, 
That  sliall  make  answer  to  such  questions 
As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 
DucL  It  is  enough :  I  '11  think  upon  the  ques- 
tions. 
When  from  Saint  Alban's  we  do  make  return, 
We  'II  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full. 
Here,  Hume,  take  this  reward :  make  merry,  man, 
With  thy  confederates  in  this  weighty  cause. 

[Emt  DVCHBSS. 

ffitme,  Hume  must  make  m^rry  with  the 
duchess'  gold : 
Marry  and  shall.    But  how  now.  Sir  John  Hume f ' 
Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum : 
The  business  asketh  silent  secrecy. 
Dame  Eleanor  gives  gold  to  bring  the  witch : 
Gold  cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a  devil. 
Yet  have  I  gold  flies  from  another  coast : 
I  dare  not  say,  from  the  rich  cardinal, 
And  from  the  great  and  new-made  Duke  of  Suffolk : 
Yet  I  do  find  it  so :  for,  to  be  plain, 
They  knowing  Dame  Eleanor's  aspiring  humour, 
Have  hir^d  me  to  undermine  the  duchess. 
And  buzz  these  conjurations  in  her  brain. 
They  say,  a  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker : 
Yet  am  I  Suffolk's  and  the  cardinal's  broker. 
Httme,  if  you  take  not  heed  you  shall  go  near 
To  call  them  both  a  pair  of  crafty  knaves. 
Well,  so  it  stands:  and  thus,  I  fear,  at  last 
Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wreck ; 
And  her  attaintinre  will  be  Humphrey's  fall. 
Sort  how  it  will,  I  shall  have  gold  for  all.     [Exit, 


Scene  III. — 2^  tame.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Peter  and  others,  with  petitiont. 

Isl  Pet.  My  masters;  let 's  stand  close :  my 
lord  protector  will  come  this  way  by  and  by,  and 
then  we  may  deliver  our  supplications  in  the  quill. 

2nd  Pet.  Marry,  the  Lord  protect  him,  for  he 
is  a  good  man  :  Jesu  bless  him  I 

Enter  Suffolk  and  Queen  Maeoarbt. 

'ist  Pet.  Here  'a  comes,  methinks,  and  the 
Queen  with  him :  I  '11  be  the  first,  sure. 


2nd  Pet.  Come  back,  fool :  this  is  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  and  not  my  lord  protector. 

Suf,    How  now,   fellow;    wouldst  anything 
with  me  7 

let  Pet.  I  pray,  my  lord,  pardon  me :  I  took 
ye  for  my  lord  protector. 

Q.  Mar.  IReadm^  the  Muperacr^tionJ]  '*To 
my  lord  protector!" — Are  your  supplications  to 
his  lordship f  let  me  see  them.    What  is  thine? 

let  Pet.  Mine  is,  an't  please  your  grace,  against 
John  Goodman,  my  lord  cardinal's  man,* for 
keeping  my  house  and  lands,  and  wife  and  all, 
from  me. 

Siif.  Thy  wife  too  I  that  is  some  wrong  indeed. 
—What's  your's?— What's  here!  IReade,'] 
**  Against  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  for  inclosing  the. 
commons  of  Melford." — How  now,  sir  knave? 

2nd  Pet.  Alas,  sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner 
of  our  whole  township. 

Peter.  \^Preientmg  hie  petition.'}  Against  my 
master,  Thomas  Horner,  for  saying  that  the 
Duke  of  York  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

Q.  Mar.  What  say'st  thou:  did  the  Duke  of 
York  say  he  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown? 

Peter.  That  my  master  was?  no,  forsootli: 
my  master  said  that  he  was;  and  that  the  King 
was  an  usurper. 

Suf.  Who  is  there?  [£n^tfr  Servants.]— Take 
this  fellow  in  and  send  for  his  master  with  a 
pursuivant  presently. — We  '11  hear  more  of  your 
matter  before  the  King. 

lExeunt  Servants  with  Peter, 

Q,  Mar.  And  as  for  you,  that  love  to  be  pro- 
tected 
Under  the  wings  of  our  protector's  grace. 
Begin  your  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  Um. 

ITeart  the  petition* 
Away,  base  cullions  I— Suffolk,  let  them  go. 

AU.  Come,  let 'she  gone.  [£«etm<  Petitioners. 

Q.Mar.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  this  the  guise, 
Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  England : 
Is  this  the  government  of  Britain's  isle. 
And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king? 
What,  shall  King  Henry  be  a  pupil  still. 
Under  the  surly  Gloster's  governance? 
Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  style. 
And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke  ? 
I  tell  thee,  Poole,  when  in  the  city  Tours 
Thou  ran'st  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love. 
And  stol'st  away  the  ladies'  hearts  of  France, 
I  thought  King  Henry  had  resembled  thee, 
In  courage,  courtship,  and  proportion : 
But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness, 
To  number  Ave-Maries  on  his  beads : 
His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apoatles; 
His  weapons  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ; 
His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 
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Are  brazen  images  of  canonized  saints. 

I  would  the  college  of  tihe  cardinals 

Would  choose  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome, 

4nd  set  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head : 

Fhat  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness. 

Suf,  Madam,  be  patient :  as  I  was  cause 
Tour  highness  came  to  England,  so  will  I 
In  England  work  your  grace's  full  content. 
Q.  Mar,  Beside  ihe  haught  protector,  have 
we  Beaufort, 
The  imperious  churchman;    Somerset,  Buck- 
ingham, 
And  grumbling  York :  and  not  the  least  of  these 
But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  King. 

Suf.  And  he  of  these  that  can  do  most  of  all, 
Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils : 
Salisbury  and  Warwick  are  no  simple  peers. 
Q.  Mar»  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half 
so  much 
As  that  proud  dame  the  lord  protector's  wife. 
She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of 

ladies. 
More  like  an  empress  thanDuke  Humphrey's  wife: 
Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  Queen. 
She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back, 
And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  our  poverty : 
Shall  I  not  live  to  be  avenged  on  ber? 
Contemptuous  base-bom  callat  as  the  is, 
She  vaunted  'mongst  her  minions  t'other  day. 
The  very  trdn  of  her  worst  wearing-gown 
Was  better  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands, 
Till  Suffolk  gave  two  dukedoms  for  his  daughter. 
'  Suf,  Madam,  myselfhave  limed  a  bush  for  her; 
And  placed  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  their  lays. 
And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 
So  let  her  rest     Aftd,  madam,  list  to  me. 
For  I  am  bold  to  counsel  you  in  this : 
Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardmal. 
Yet  must  we  join  with  him,  and  with  tlie  lords, 
Till  we  have  brought  Duke  Humphrey  in  disgrace. 
As  for  the  Duke  of  York,  this  late  complaint, 
Wm  make  but  little  for  his  benefit 
So,  one  by  one,  we  11  weed  them  all  at  last. 
And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm. 

Enter  Kmo  Hbmrt,  York  and  Sombesbt  ton* 
vertmg  with  km;    Dukb  and  Duchess  of 

GlOSTBR,  CardIMAI.  BbAUFOBT,  BUCRINOHAM, 

S.ALisBORT,  and  Warwick. 

jr.ir(m.Formypart,noblelords,Icarenotwhich; 
Or  Somerset  or  York :  all 's  one  to  me. 

York,  If  York  have  ill  demeaned  himself  in 
France, 
Then  let  him  be  denayed  the  ngentship. 

Som,  If  Somerset  be  unworthy  of  the  place, 
Let  York  be  regent ;  I  will  yield  to  him. 


War.  Whether  your  grace  be  worthy,  yea  or  no, 
Dispute  not  that :  York  is  the  worthier. 

Car.  Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  betters  speak. 

War.  The  cardinal 's  not  my  better  in  theiieUi. 

Buck.  All  in  thi«  presence  are  thy  betters, 
Warwick. 

War.  Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  best  of  all. 

Sal.    Peace,  son: — and  shew  some  reason, 
Buckingham, 
Why  Somerset  should  be  preferred  in  thii. 

Q»Mar.  Becausethe  King,  forsooth,  will  hayeitia 

Glo.  Madam,  the  King  is  old  enough  himself 
To  give  his  censure:   these  are  no  women's 
matters. 

Q.  Mar,   If  he  be  old  enough,  what  needs 
your  grace 
To  be  protector  of  his  excellence? 

Qlo.  Madam,  I  am  protector  of  the  realm ; 
And  at  his  pleasure  will  resign  my  place. 

Suf.  Resign  it,  then,  and  leave  thine  insolence. 
Since  thou  weit  king  (as  who  is  king  but  thou?) 
The  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wreck : 
The  Dauphin  hath  prevailed  beyond  the  seas; 
And  all  the  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 
Have  been  as  bondmen  to  thy  sovereignty. 

Car.  The  commons  hast  thou  racked;  tbe 
clergy's  bags 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

Som.  Thy  sumptuous  buildings  and  thy  wife's 
attire 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury. 

Buck.  Thy  cruelty  in  execution 
Upon  offenders  hath  exceeded  law. 
And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 

Q.  Mar,  Thy  sale  of  offices  and  townsin  France, 
If  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great, 
Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy  head.— 

'[£«!<  Olostbr.     The  Queen  drope  her  fin. 
Give  me  my  fan :  what,  minion  I  can  you  not? 
{^Oives  the  Duchess  a  box  on  the  ear, 
1  cry  you  mercy,  madam ;  was  it  youf 

Dueh.  Was't  I  ?  yea,  I  it  was,  proud  Frenchwoman: 
Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 
I  'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  (ace. 

K,  Hen.  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet:  'twas  against 
her  will. 

Duch.  Against  her  will  I  Good  King,  look  to 't 
in  time: 
She  11  hamper  thee  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby. 
Though  in  this  placemost  master  wear  no  breeches, 
She  shall  not  strike  dame  Eleanor  unrevenged. 

[£«s<  Duchess. 

Black,  Lord  cardinal,  I  win  follow  Eleanor, 
And  listen  after  Humphrey  how  he  proceeds. 
She 's  tickled  now :  her  fume  can  need  no  spurs; 
She  'II  gallop  fast  enough  to  her  destruction. 

[Exit  BuCKIllOHiM. 
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SCBIlB  IT. 


Ri-enter  GkosTsiu 
Glo.  Now,  lords,  my  choler  being  overblown 
With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 
I  come  to  talk  of  commonwealth  affairs. 
As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections, 
ProTe  them,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law : 
But  God  in  mercy  so  deal  with  my  soul 
Ajs  I  in  duty  love  my  king  and  country ! 
But  to  the  matter  that  we  have  in  hand : 
I  say,  my  sovereign,  York  b  meetest  man 
To  be  your  regent  in  ihe  realm  of  France. 

Sttf.  Before  we  make  election,  give  me  leave 
To  shew  some  reason  of  no  little  force 
That  York  is  most  unmeet  of  any  man. 

York.  1 11  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I  am  unmeet. 
First,  for  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride : 
Next,  if  I  be  appointed  for  the  place. 
My  lord  of  Somerset  will  keep  me  here^ 
MTlthout  discharge,  money,  or  fhmiture. 
Till  France  be  won  into  the  Dauphin's  hands. 
Li«at  time  I  daneed  attendance  on  his  will 
Till  Paris  was  besieged,  famished,  and  lost 

War.  That  I  can  witness ;  and  a  fouler  fieict 
J>id  never  traitor  in  the  land  commit. 
Suf,  Peace,  headstrong  Warwick  f 
fFar.  Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold  my 
peace? 

Enter  Servants  of  Soffoik,  bringing  in  Horn e a 
and  Peter. 

Suf,  Because  here  is  a  man  accused  of  treason : 
Pray  God  the  Duke  of  York  excuse  himself! 
York.  Doth  any  one  accuse  York  for  a  traitor  f 

JT,   Hen.  What  meanest  thou,  Suffolk?  tell 
me.    What  are  these? 

S^f^  Please  it  your  majesty,  this  is  the  man 
Thsit  doth  accuse  his  master  of  high  treason. 
His  words  were  these :  that  Richard,  Duke  of 

York, 
Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  English  crown ; 
And  that  your  majesty  was  an  usurper. 

JT.  Hen.  Say,  man,  were  these  thy  words? 

Mar.  An 't  shall  please  your  majesty,  I  never 
Baid  nor  thought  any  such  matter.  God  is  my 
witness,  I  am  falsely  accused  by  the  villain. 

JPeU  By  these  ten  bones,  my  lords  \hol^ng 
^p  hie  handt],  he  did  speak  them  to  me  in  the 
garret  one  night,  as  we  were  scouring  my  lord 
of  York's  armour. 

York.  Base  dunghiU  villain,  and  mechanical, 
I  *11  have  thy  head  for  this  thy  traitor's  speech  :— 
I  do  beseech  your  royal  majesty, 
I^et  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  ihe  law. 

j£or.  Alas,  my  lord,  hang  me,  if  ever  1  tpake 
the  words.  My  accuser  is  my  prentice;  and 
-w^Iien  I  did  correct  him  for  his  fault  the  other 
^axyp  ^  c^d  vow  upon  his  knees  he  would  be 


even  with  me.  I  have  good  witness  of  (his: 
therefore,  I  beseech  your  majesty,  do  not  cast 
away  aa  honest  man  for  a  villain^s  accusation. 

K.  Hen.  Uncle,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  in 
lawr 

Qlo.  This  doom,  my  lord^  If  I  may  judge : 
Let  Someriet  be  regent  o*er  the  Freneh, 
Because  in  York  this  bt«eds  suspicion : 
And  let  ttiese  have  a  day  a|>pointed  tbem 
For  single  eombat  in  convenient  plaet ; 
For  he  hath  witness  of  his  servant's  malice. 
This  is  the  law,  and  this  Duke  Humphrey's  doom. 

K.Hen.  Then  be  it  so.  My  lord  of  Somerset, 
We  make  your  grace  lord  regent  o'er  the  French. 

Som.  I  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty. 

Her.  And  I  accept  the  combat  willingly. 

Pet.  Alas,  my  lord,  I  cannot  fight :  for  God's 
sake,  pity  my  case :  the  spite  of  man  prevaileth 
against  me.  O  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me !  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  fight  a  blow:  O  Lord, 
my  heart  t 

Qio.  Sirrah,  or  you  must  fight  or  else  be  hanged. 

K.  Hen.  Awakj  with  them  to  prison :  and  the 
day 
Of  eombat  shall  be  the  last  of  next  month. — 
Come,  Somerset;  we  'U  see  thee  sent  away. 

lExeuni. 


Scene  IV. — The  Same.  The  Duke  qf  Glostbr'b 
Garden. 

Enter  Marorry  Jourdaim,  Hums,  Southwell, 

and  BOLtNORROKB. 

Hume.  Come,  my  masters :  the  duchess,  I  tell 
you,  expects  performance  of  your  promises. 

BoUng.  Master  Hume,  we  are  therefore  pro- 
vided. Will  her  ladyship  behold  and  hear  our 
exorcisms? 

Hume.  Ay;  what  else?  fear  you  not  her 
courage. 

Baling.  1  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a 
woman  of  an  invincible  spirit :  but  it  shall  be 
convenient,  Master  Hume,  that  yon  be  by  her 
aloft,  while  we  be  busy  below ;  and  so,  I  pray 
you,  go  in  God's  name,  and  leave  us.  lExU 
Hume.]— Mother  Jourdain,  be  you  prostrate, 
and  grovel  on  the  earth. — John  Southwell,  read 
you ;  and  let  us  to  our  work. 

Enter  Duchess,  above, 

Duch.  Well  said,  my  masters ;  and  welcome 
alL    To  thu  gear :  the  sooner  the  better. 

BoUng,'  Patience,  good  lady ;  wizards  know 
their  times : 
Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night, 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  oc  firej 
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The  time  when  screech-owls  cry,  and  ban-dogs 

howly 
And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  up  their 

graves; 
That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Madam,  sit  you,  and  fear  not :  whom  we  raise, 
We  will  make  fast  within  a  hallowed  yerge. 
lJB[er0  they  perform  the  ceremoniee  appertaining^ 
and  mtJse  the  circle ;  Bolinobrokb  or  South- 
well readet  ''Conjure  te/' &c.    It  thundere 
and  lightens  terribly ;  then  the  Spirit  riseth']. 
Spir.  Adsum. 
M,  Jourd,  Asmath, 
By  the  eternal  God,  whose  name  and  power 
Thou  tremblest  at,  answer  that  I  shall  ask; 
For  till  thou  speak  thou  shalt  not  pass  from 
hence. 
iSjpir.  Ask  what  thou  wilt— That  I  had  said 

and  done ! 
BoUng.  «First,oftheking.— What  shall  of  him 
become  7' '        [Reading  out  of  a  paper. 
Spir,  The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  shall 
depose : 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

\Am  the  Spirit  9peak$i  Southwell  Ufritee 
theanewer. 
BoUng.    "What   fate    awaiU    the    Duke  of 

Suffolk?" 
iS^r.  By  water  shall  he  die  and  take  his  end. 
jBoUng.  ''What   shall    befal    ihe    Duke    of 

Somerset?" 
I^r,  Let  him  shun  castles : 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand. 
Have  done ;  for  more  I  hardly  can  endure. 
BoUng.  Descend  to  darkness  and  the  burning 
lake: 
False  fiend,  avoid ! 

[Thunder  and  lightning.    Spirit  deecends. 

Enter  York  and  Buckinoham  hastily,  wUh  their 
Guards  and  others, 

York.  Lay  hands  upon  these  traitors  and  their 

trash. 
Beldame,  I  think  we  watched  you  at  an  inch. — 
What,  madam,  are  you  there?  the  King  and 

commonweal 
Are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains : 
My  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not, 
See  you  well  guerdoned  for  these  good  deserts. 


Duoh.  Not  half  so  bad  as  thine  to  England's    ' 

king, 

Injurious  duke,  that  threat'st  where  is  no  canie. 

Buck,  True,  madam,  none  at  all    What  call 

you  this  ?         [Shewing  her  the  papers. 

Away  with  them :  let  them  be  clapped  up  cloie, 

And  kept  asunder. — You,  madam,  ihall  with 

us: — 
Stafford,  take  her  to  thee.— 

[Exit  DvcBEK  from  abcite. 
We  '11  see  your  trinkets  here  all  forthcoming: 
All,  away ! 

[Exeunt  Guards,  with  Southwell,  Boliio- 

BROKE,  ^c. 

York,    Lord    Buckingham,    methinb   70a 
watched  her  well ; 
A  pretty  plot,  well  chosen  to  build  upon  i 
Now  pray,  my  lord,  let 's  see  the  devil's  writ 
What  have  we  here  ? 

Beads. 
"  The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  shall  dopoie: 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  vicdent  death." 

Why,  this  is  just, 

**uiio  t$y  /T?iiffiVfe.  JKmmum  ewctrt  pottt*" 

Well,  to  the  rest: 

''Tell  me  what  fate  awaits  the  Duke  of  BdSoBtf 
"  By  water  shall  he  die  and  take  his  end."— 
"What  shall  betide  the  Duke  of  Somerset?" 
"  Let  him  shun  casties : 
Safer  shall  he  be  upon  the  sandy  plains 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand." 

Come,  come,  my  lords : 

These  oracles  are  hardily  attained, 

And  hardly  understood. 

The  King  is  now  in  progress  towards  Saint  Alban'i; 

With  him  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady. 

Thither  go  these  news,  as  fast  as  horse  can  ctny 

them: 
A  sorry  breakfast  for  my  lord  protector ! 
Buck,  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,  my  Im^ 

of  York, 
To  be  the  post,  in  hope  of  his  reward. 

York.  At  your  pleasure,  my  good  lordL— 
Who 's  within  there,  ho  ? 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Invite  my  lords  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick 
To  sup  with  me  to-morrow  night. — Away ! 

[Eued> 
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Scene  I. — St.  Alban's. 

£R/«rKiNo  Hbnry,Quebn  Maroaret,Gloster, 
Cardinal,  and  Suffolk,  with  Falconers  hoi- 
la'mg. 

Q>  Mar,  Believe  me,  lords,  for  flying  at  the 
brook, 
I  law  not  better  sport  these  seven  years  day : 
Yet,  ly  your  leave,  the  wind  was  very  high, 
And  ten  to  one  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out 
K,  Hen,  Bat  what  a  point,  my  lord,  your 
falcon  made, 
And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest  !-^ 
To  see  how  God  in  all  his  creatures  works ! 
Yea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high. 

Svf,  No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  majesty, 
My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well : 
They  know  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft, 
And  bears  hb  thoughts  above  his  falcon's  pitch. 

Glo,  My  lord,  'tis  but  a  base  ignoble  mind 
That  mounts  do  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 
Car,  1  thought  as  much :  he  'd  be  above  tlie 

clouds. 
Glo.  Ay,  my  lord  cardinal :  how  think  you  by 
that? 
Were  it  not  good  your  grace  could  fly  to  heaven  f 
K,  Hen,  The  treasury  of  everlasting  joy ! 
Car,  Thy  heaven  is  on  earth ;  tliine  eyes  and 
thoughts 
Beat  on  a  crown,  the  treasure  of  thy  heart : 
Pernicious  protector,  dangerous  peer, 
That  smooth'st  it  so  with  King  and  common- 
weal! 
Gio,  What,  cardinal,  is  your  priesthood  grown 
peremptory? 
Tanteene  animu  cceUatUnu  ira  t 
Churchmen  so  hot !  good  uncle,  hide  such  malice : 
With  such  holiness  can  you  do  it  ? 


Suf,  No  malice, sir:  no  more  than  well  becomes 
So  good  a  quarrel  and  so  bad  a  peer. 

Glo,  As  who,  my  lord? 

Suf,  Why,  as  you,  my  lord ; 

An 't  like  your  lordly  lord-protectorship. 

Glo,  Why,  Suflblk,  England  knows  thine  inso* 
lence. 

Q,  Mar,  And  thy  ambition,  Gloster. 

K,  Hen,  I  pr'y  thee,  peace, 

Good  Queen,  and  whet  not  on  these  furious  peers : 
For  blessed  are  the  peace-makers  on  earth. 

Car,  Let  me  be  blessed  for  the  peace  I  make. 
Against  this  proud  protector,  with  my  sword ! 

Glo,  'Faith,  holy  uncle,  'would  't  were  come 
to  that !  [^Atide  to  the  Cardinal. 

Car,  Marry,  when  thou  darest.  [^Atide 

Glo,  Make  up  no  factious  numbers  for  the 
matter : 
In  thine  own  person  answer  thy  abuse.    {^Jside* 
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Car,  Ay,  where  thou  dArett  not  peep :  an  if 
thou  darest, 
This  evening  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove. 

lAtide. 
K,  Hen.  How  now,  my  lords? 
Car,  Believe  me,  cousin  Gloster, 

Had  not  your  man  put  up  the  fowl  so  suddenly, 
We  had  had  more  sport — Come  with  thy  two- 
hand  sword.  IJnde  to  Gloster. 
Glo.  True,  undo. 
Car.  Are  you  advised  ? — ^the  east  side  of  the 

grove t 

Gh,  Cardinal,  I  am  with  you.  [Ande, 

K.  Hen,  Why,  how  now,  uncle  Gloster? 

Glo,  Talking  of  hawking :  nothing  else,  my 

lord.— 

Now  hy  God's  mother,  priest,  I  11  shave  your 

crown  for  this, 
Or  all  my  fence  shall  fail.  [^Atide. 

Can  **  Medice,  teipsum : " 
Protector,  see  to 't  well ;  protect  yourself.  lAside. 
K,  Hen,  The  winds  grow  high :  so  do  your 
stomachs,  lords. 
How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart! 
When  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony  ? 
I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 

Enter  an  Inhahitant  of  Saint  Alhan's,  crying^ 
"A  Miracle!" 

Glo,  What  means  this  noise  ? 
Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proclaim  ? 
Inhab,  A  miracle !  a  miracle ! 
Suf,  Come  to  the  King,  and  tell  him  what 

miracle. 
Inhab,  Forsooth,  a  hlind  man,  at  Saint  Alhan's 
shrine, 
Within  this  half  hour  hath  received  his  sight : 
A  man  that  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  hefore. 
K,  Hen,  Now  God  he  praised;  that  to  he- 
lieving  souls 
Gives  light  in  darluiess,  comfort  in  despair ! 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  Saint  Alhan's  and  hie 
Brethren;  and  Simpcox,  borne  between  two 
persons  in  a  chair;  his  Wife  and  a  great  Mul- 
titude foUoufing, 

Car,  Here  come  the  townsmen  in  procession, 
To  present  your  highness  with  the  man. 

K^  Hen,  Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly 
vale, 
Although  hy  his  sight  his  sin  he  multiplied. 
Oio*  Stand  hy,  my  masters,  hring  him  near 
the  King : 
His  highness'  pleasure  is  to  talk  with  him. 
K.  Hen,  Good  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  circum- 
stance. 
That  we  for  diee  may  glorify  the  Lord. 


What,  hast  thou  heen  long  hlind,  and  now  re- 
stored? 
Simp.  Bom  blind,  an't  please  your  grace. 
Wife,  Ay,  indeed  was  he. 
Sirf.  What  woman  is  this? 
Wife.  His  wife,  an't  like  your  worship. 
Glo.  Had'st   thou    been   his   mother  thou 

could'st  have  better  told^ 
K.  Hen.  Where  wert  thou  bom? 
Simp.  At  Berwick,  in  the  north,  an't  like  your 

grace. 
K.  Hen.   Poor   soul!    God's  goodness  hath 

been  great  to  thee : 
Let  never  day  nor  night  unhallowed  pass, 
But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 
Q,  Mar,  Tell  me,  good  fellow,  cam'st  thoa 

here  by  chance. 
Or  of  devotion  to  this  holy  shrine? 
Simp.  God  knows,  of  pure  devotion;  beiug 

called 
A  hundred  times  and  oft'ner,  in  my  sleeps 
By  good  Saint  Alban :  who  said, "  Simpcox,  cone; 
Come,  offer  at  my  shrine,  and  I  will  help  thee." 
Wife.  Most  true,  forsooth;  and  many  time 

and  oft 
Myself  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  so. 
Car.  What,  art  thou  lame? 
Simp.  Ay,  God  Almighty  help  me! 
Suf.  How  cam'st  thou  so? 
Simp.  A  ftll  off  of  a  tree. 
Wife,  A  plum-tree,  master. 
Glo,  How  long  hast  thou  been  blind  ? 
Simp,  O,  bom  so,  master. 
Glo,  What,  and  would'st  climb  a  tree? 
Simp.  But  thatinall  my  life,  when  I  wasayouth. 
Wifi.  Too  tme;   and  bought  his  dimbing 

very  dear. 
Gh,  'Mass,    thoulov'dst   plums   well,  that 

would'st  venture  so. 
Simp,  Alas!  good  master,  my  wife  desired 

some  damsons. 
And  made  me  dimb  with  danger  of  my  life. 
Glo.  A  subtle  knave !  but  yet  it  sliall  not 

serve. — 
Let  me  see  thine  dyes: — wink  now:  now  open 

them. 
In  my  opinion  yet  thou  see'st  not  wsfl. 
Simp.  Yes,  master,  clear  as  day;  I  thank  God 

and  Saint  Alban. 
Glo,  Say 'at  thou  me  so?    What  colour  is  thii 

cloak  of? 
Simp.  Red,  master;  red  as  blood. 
Glo,  Why  that 's  weU  said.    What  edoor  U 

my  gown  of? 
Simp.  Black,  forsooth;  coal-black  as  Jet 
K,  Hen.  Why  then,  thotf  know'ft  what  col«or 

jet  is  of? 
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Svf,  And  yet,  I  think,  jet  did  he  never  see. 

Gh.  But  cloaks  and  gowns,  before  this  day,  a 
many. 

Wife,  Never  before  this  day,  in  all  his  life. 

Gk.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  what 's  my  name? 
Simp.  Alas,  master,  I  know  not 
Gib.  What 's  his  name? 
Simf,  I  know  not 
Glo.  Nor  his? 
Simp.  No,  indeed,  master. 
Glo,  What 's  thine  own  name  ? 
Smp.  Saunder  Simpcox,  an  if  it  please  you, 
master. 


Glo.  Then,  Saunder,  sit  there,  the  lyingest  knave 
In  Christendom.  If  thou  had'st  been  bom  blind, 
Thou  might'st  as  well  have  known  all  our  names 

as  thus 
To  name  the  several  colours  we  do  wear. 
Sight  may  distinguish  of  colours ;  but  suddenly 
To  nominate  them  all,  it  is  impossible.— 
My  lords.  Saint  Alban  here  hath  done  a  miracle : 
And  would  ye  not  think  that  cunning  to  be  great 
That  could  restore  this  cripple  to  his  legs  ? 

Simp,  O  master,  that  you  could ! 

Glo,  My  masters  of  Saint  Alban*s,  have  you 
not  beadles  in  your  town,  and  things  called  whips? 


Ma^.  Yes,  my  lord,  if  it  please  your  grace. 

Glo.  Then  send  for  one  presently. 

May.  Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither  straight 
lExit  an  Attendant 

Glo.  Now  fetch  me  a  stool  hither  by  and  by. 
[/#  tiool  brought  outj] — Now,  sirrah,  if  you 
mean  to  save  yourself  from  whipping,  leap  me 
orer  this  stool,  and  run  away. 

Simp.  Alas,  master,  I  am  not  able  to  stand 
sdone :  you  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain. 

Re-enter  Attendant,  laith  the  Beadle. 
Glo*  Well,  fir,  we  must  have  you  find  your 


legs. — Sirrah  beadle,  whip  him  till  he  leap  over 
that  same  stool. 

Bead,  I  will,  my  lord. — Come  on,  sirrah ;  off 
with  your  doublet  quickly. 

Simp.  Alas,  master,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I  am 
not  able  to  stand. 

[j^fter  the  Beadle  hath  hit  him  once,  he  leapt 
over  the  stool,  and  rune  away  ;  and  the  people 
follow,  and  cry  "A  miracle !"] 
K.  Hen,  O  God,  see'st  thou  this,  and  bear'st 

so  long? 
■Q.  Mar,  It  made  me  laugh  to  see  the  villam  run. 
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GIo.  Follow  the  knave,  and  take  this  drab  away. 

Wife,  Alas,  sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 

Olo,  Let  them  be  whipped  through  every 
market  town  till  they  come  to  Berwick,  whence 
they  came. 

[Exeunt  Mayor,  Beadle,  Wife,  fc. 

Car.  Duke  Humphrey  has  done  a  miracle  to- 
day. 

Sirf,  True ;  made  the  lame  to  leap  and  fly  away. 

Glo,  But  you  have  done  more  miracles  than  I : 
Tott  made  in  a  day,  my  lord,  whole  towns  to  fly. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

K,  Hen,  What  tidings  with  our  cousin  Buck- 

ingliam  f 
Buck.  Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  un- 
fold. 
A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent 
(Under  tlie  countenance  and  confederacy 
Of  Lady  Eleanor,  the  protector's  wife, 
The  ringleader  and  head  of  all  this  rout). 
Have  practised  dangerously  against  your  state. 
Dealing  with  witches  and  with  conjurors : 
Whom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fact ; 
Raising  up  wicked  spirits  from  under  ground. 
Demanding  of  King  Henry's  life  and  death. 
And  other  of  your  highness'  privy  council : 
As  more  at  large  your  grace  shall  understand. 

Car,  And  so,  my  lord  protector,  by  this  means 
Your  lady  is  forthcoming  yet  at  London. 
This  news,  I  think,  hath  turned  your  weapon's 

edge: 
Tis  like,  my  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your  hour. 
l^jltide  to  Glostbr. 
Oh.  Ambitious  churchman,  leave  to  afflict 
my  heart  I 
Sorrow  and  grief  have  vanquished  all  my  powers : 
And,  vanquished  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  thee. 
Or  to  the  meanest  groom. 
K.  Hen.  O  God,   what  mischiefs  work  the 
wicked  ones ; 
Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  heads  thereby ! 
Q.  Mar.  Gloster,  see  here  the  tainture  of  thy 
nest; 
And  look  thyself  be  faultless,  thou  wert  best 

Glo.  Madam,  for  myself,  to  heaven  I  do  appeal 
How  I  have  loved  my  King  and  commonweal : 
And  for  my  wife,  I  know  not  how  it  stands ; 
Sorry  I  am  to  hear  what  I  have  heard. 
Noble  she  is  :  but  if  she  have  forgot 
Honour  and  virtue,  and  conversed  with  such 
As  (like  to  pitch)  defile  nobility, 
I  banish  her  my  bed  and  company ; 
And  give  her  as  a  prey  to  law  and  shame. 
That  hath  dishonoured  Gloster's  honest  name. 
K.  Hen,  Well,  for  this  night  we  will  repose 
us  here : 


To-morrow  toward  London  back  agsin, 
To  look  into  this  business  thoroughly, 
And  call  these  foul  offenders  to  their  answers; 
And  poise  the  cause  in  justice'  equal  scales, 
Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause 
prevails.  [Flourith,    EtewU. 


ScBNB  XL — London.     The  Duu  op  York'i 
Garden. 

Enter  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick. 

York.  Now,  my  good  lords  of  Salisbury  and 

Warwick, 
Our  simple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave, 
In  tliis  close  walk,  to  satisfy  myself 
In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  tide 
(Which  is  infallible)  to  England's  crown. 
SaL  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  at  full. 
War.  Sweet  York,  begin:  and  if  thy  daim  be 

good. 
The  Nevils  are  thy  subjects  to  command. 

York,  Then  thus:— 
Edward  tlie  third,  my  lords,  Iiad  seven  sons: 
The  first,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Prince  of     j 

Wales; 
The  second,  William  of  Hatfield;  and  the  third, 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence ;  next  to  whom 
Was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster: 
The  fifth  was  Edmund  Langley,  Duke  of  York; 
The  sixth  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of 

Gloster ; 
William  of  Windsor  was  the  seventh  and  last 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  4ied  before  his  father, 
And  left  behind  him  Richard,  bis  only  son : 
Who,  after  Edward  the  third's  death,  reigned  as 

king, 
Till  Henry  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt 
(Crowned  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  fourth), 
Seized  on  the  realm ;  deposed  the  rightful  king; 
Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence  she 

came. 
And  him  to  Pomfret :  where,  as  all  yoa  know, 
Harmless  Richard  was  murdered  trutorously. 
War.  Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  truth: 
Thus  got  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  crown. 
York,  Which  now  they  hold  by  force,  and  not 

by  right : 
For  Richard,  the  first  son's  heir,  being  dead, 
The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reigned. 
Sal,  But  William  of  Hatfield  died  without  an 

heir. 
York,  The  third  son,  Duke  of  Clarence  (fivm 

whose  line 
1  claim  the  crown)  had  issue  Philippe,  a  daughter, 
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Who  married  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March : 
£dmund  had  issue  Roger,  Earl  of  March : 
Roger  had  issue  Edmund,  Anne,  and  Eleanor. 
SttL  This  Edmund,  in  the  reign  of  Boling- 
broke 
As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown. 
And  but  for  Owen  Glendower  had  been  king ; 
Who  kept  him  in  captivity  till  he  died. 
But  to  the  rest 

York,  His  eldest  sister,  Anne, 

My  mother,  being  heir  unto  the  crown, 
Msiried  Richard,  Earl  of  Cambridge ;  who  was 

son 
To  Edmund  Langley,  Edward  the  third's  fifth 

son. 
By  her  I  claim  the  kingdom.     She  was  heir 
To  Roger,  Earl  of  March ;  who  was  the  son 
Of  Edmund  Mortimer;  who  married  Philippe, 
Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence  : 
So  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  son 
Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  king. 
^ar.  What  plain  proceedings  are  more  plain 
than  this? 
Heniy  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
The  fourth  son ;  York  claims  it  from  the  third. 
'tSL  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign : 
It  fails  not  yet,  but  flourishes  in  thee. 
And  in  thy  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a  stock. — 
Then,  father  Salisbury,  kneel  we  boUi  together ; 
And,  in  this  private  plot,  be  we  the  first 
Tliat  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 
With  honour  of  his  burthright  to  the  crown. 
Boih,  Long  live  our  sovereign  Richard,  Eng- 
land's king ! 
York.  We  thank  you,  lords.    But  I  am  not 
your  king 
Tilll  be  crowned,  and  that  my  sword  be  stained 
With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster : 
And  that 's  not  suddenly  to  be  performed, 
Bat  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy. 
Do  you  as  I  do  in  these  dangerous  days: 
Wink  at  the  Duke  of  Suffolk's  insolence. 
At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somerset's  ambition, 
At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them, 
Till  they  have  snared  the  shepherd  of  the  flock. 
That  virtuous  prince  the  good  Duke  Humphrey : 
T  is  that  they  seek ;  and  they  in  seeking  that 
Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  prophesy. 
SaL  My  lord,  break  we  off:  we  know  your 

mind  at  full. 
War,  My  heart  assures  me  that  the  Earl  of 
Warwick 
Shall  one  day  make  the  Duke  of  York  a  king. 
York.  And,  Nevil,  this  I  do  assure  myself: 
Richard  shall  live  to  make  the  Earl  of  Warwick 
The  greatest  man  in  England  but  the  king. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  III. — ITie  Mame,    A  Hall  of  Justice, 

Trumpets  sounded.  Enter  Kino  Henry,  Queen 
Maroaret,  Gloster,  York,  Suffolk,  and 
Salisbury  : — the  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Mar- 
gery JouRDAiN,  Southwell,  Hume,  and 
BoLiNOBROKE,  undsT  ffuord, 

K,  Hen.  Stand  forth,  dame  Eleanor  Cobham, 
Gloster'swife: 
In  sight  of  God  and  us  your  guilt  is  great : 
Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  for  sins 
S*u*h  as  by  God's  book  are  adjudged  to  death. — 
You  four  from  hence  to  prison  back  again  ; 

[7\>  JoURDAlN,  4^. 

From  thence  unto  the  place  of  execution : 
The  witch  in  Smithfield  shall  be  burned  to  ashes, 
And  you  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  gallows. 
You,  madam,  for  you  are  more  nobly  born. 
Despoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life. 
Shall,  after  three  days'  open  penance  done. 
Live  in  your  country  here  in  banishment. 
With  Sir  John  Stanley,  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Duck.  Welcome  is  banishment ;  welcome  were 
my  death. 

Glo,  Eleanor,  the  law  thou  seest  hath  judged 
thee : 
I  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns. — 
[Exeunt  the  Duchess  and  the  other  Prisoners, 
guarded. 
Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  ^rier. 
Ah  Humphrey,  this  dishonour  in  thine  age 
Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground ! — 
I  beseech  yoiur  majesty  give  me  leave  to  go : 
Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  age  would  ease* 

K,  Hen.  Stay,  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloster : 
ere  thou  go 
Give  up  thy  staff.    Henry  will  to  himself 
Protector  be :  and  God  shall  be  my  hope. 
My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet 
And  go  in  peace,  Humphrey :  no  less  beloved 
Than  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

Q.  Mar,  I  see  no  reason  why  a  king  of  years 
Should  be  to  be  protected  like  a  child. 
God  and  King  Henry  govern  England's  helm : 
Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  King  his  realm. 

Glo,  My  staff?— Here,  noble  Henry,  is  my  staff: 
As  willingly  do  I  the  same  resign 
As  ere  thy  father  Henry  made  it  mine : 
And  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  I  leave  it, 
As  others  would  ambitiously  receive  it 
Farewell,  good  King :  when  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
May  honourable  peace  attend  thy  throne !  [Exit, 

Q,  Mar,  Why,  now  is  Henry  king,  and  Mar- 
garet queen : 
And  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloster,  scarce  himself, 
That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim:   two  pulls  at 
once. 
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His  lady  banished  and  a  limb  lopped  on'; 
This  staff  of  honour  raught. — There  let  it  stand, 
Where  it  best  fits  to  be,  in  Henry's  hand. 
Suf,  Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine  and  hangs 
his  sprays : 
Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  youngest  days ! 
York.  Lords,  let  him  go. — Please  it  your  ma- 
jesty, 
This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat; 
And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant. 
The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists. 
So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight 
Q.  Mar,  Ay,  good  my  lord:  for  purposely 
therefore 
Left  I  the  court,  to  see  this  quarrel  tried. 
K,  Hen,  O'  God's  name,  see  the  lists  and  all 
things  fit : 
Here  let  them  end  it,  and  God  defend  the  right ! 

York.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bested 
Or  more  afraid  to  fight  than  is  the  appellant. 
The  servant  of  this  armourer,  my  lords. 

Enter,  on  one  tide,  Horner,  and  his  Neighbours, 
drinking  to  him  so  much  that  he  is  drunk  ;  and 
he  enters  hearing  his  staff  with  a  sand-bag 
fastened  to  it;  a  drum  before  him: — at  the 
other  side,  Peter,  with  a  drum  and  a  similar 
'taff;  accompanied  by  Prentices  drinking  to 
him, 

1st  Neigh,  Here,  neighbour  Homer,  I  drink 
to  you  in  a  cup  of  sack :  and  fear  not,  neighbour, 
you  shall  do  well  enough. 

2nd  Neigh.  And  here,  neighbour,  here's  a  cup 
of  chameco. 

^d  Neigh.  And  here 's  a  pot  of  good  double 
beer,  neighbour :  drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 

Ilor.  Let  it  come,  i' faith,  and  I'll  pledge  you 
all ;  and  a  fig  for  Peter ! 

\st  Pren.  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee;  and 
be  not  afraid. 

2nd  Pren.  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy 
master :  fight  for  credit  of  the  prentices. 

Peter.  I  thank  you  all :  drink,  and  pray  for 
me,  I  pray  you ;  for  I  think  I  liave  Uken  my 
last  draught  in  this  world. — Here  Robin,  an  if 
I  die  I  give  thee  my  apron :  and  Will,  thou  shalt 
have  my  hammer :  and  here  Tom,  take  aU  the 
money  that  I  have. — O  Lord  bless  me,  I  pray 
Godl  for  I  am  never  able  to  deal  with  my 
master;  he  hath  learnt  so  much  fence  already. 

Sal.  Come,  leave  your  drinking  and  fall  to 
blows. — Sirrah,  what 's  thy  name  ? 

Peter.  Peter,  forsooth. 

Sal.  Peter :  what  more  ? 

Peter.  Thump. 

SaL  Thump !  then  see  thou  thump  tliy  master 
well 


Hnr.  Masters,  I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were, 
upon  my  man's  instigation,  to  prove  him  a  knave 
and  myself  an  honest  man :  and,  touching  the 
Duke  of  York,  will  take  my  death  I  never  meant 
him  any  ill,  nor  the  King,  nor  the  Queen.  And 
therefore,  Peter,  have  at  thee  with  a  downrigkt 
blow,  as  Bevis  of  Southampton  fell  upon  Asoapaxt 

York.  Despatch : — this  knave's  tongue  begins 
to  double. 
Sound,  trumpets,  alarum  to  the  combatants. 
[_Jlarum.     They  fight,  and  Peter  strikes  deem 
his  Master, 

Hot.  Hold,  Peter,  hold  I  I  confess,  I  confess 
treason.  [Dief, 

York.  Take  away  his  weapon. — Fellow,  thank 
God,  and  the  good  wine  in  thy  master's  way. 

Peter.  O  God!  have  I  overcome  mine  enemies 
in  this  presence  7  O  Peter,  thou  hast  prevailed 
in  right ! 

K.  Hen.  Go,  take  hence  that  traitor  firom  our  sight; 
For  by  his  death  we  do  perceive  his  guilt: 
And  God  in  justice  hath  revealed  to  us 
The  truth  and  innocence  of  this  poor  fellow, 
Which  he  had  thought  to  have  murdered  wronf^ 

fully.-^ 
Come,  fellow,  follow  ua  for  thy  reward.  [Eateunt. 


Scene  IV.-^The  same.    A  Street 

Enter  Gloster  and  Servants,  tfs  moummg  cloah, 
Glo.  Thus  sometimes  hath  the  brightest  ^sif 
a  cloud ; 
And  after  summer  evermore  succeeds 
Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold: 
So  cares  and  joys  abound  as  seasons  fleeC 
Sirs,  what's  o'clock? 
Serv.  Ten,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  iqipointed  me 
To  watch  the  coming  of  my  punished  dnchess: 
Uneath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets^ 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender-lbeling  feet 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook 
The  abject  people,  gazing  on  thy  face 
With  envious  looks,  still  laughing  at  thy  wtame^ 
That  erst  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot  wbeeb 
When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through  the 

streets  I 
But  soft :  I  tliink  she  comes ;  and  I  '11  prepsie 
My  tear-stained  eyes  to  see  her  miseries. 

Enter  the  Uuchess  op  Gloster  tn  a  9rhite  theel^ 
with  papire  pinned  upon  her  back,  her  feei 
bare,  and  a  taper  buniitig  in  her  hand,'  Sm 
John  Stanley,  a  Sher'iS,  and  Officers. 
Serv.  So  please  your  grace,  we  'li  tik«  hei 
from  the  sheriff. 
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Oh*  No,  Stir  not  for  your  lives :  let  her  pass 

by. 
Lueh.  Come  you,  my  lord,  to  see  my  open 
shame? 
Now  thou  dost  penance  too.  Look  how  they  gaze ! 
See  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point. 
And  nod  their  heads,  and  throw  their  eyes  on 

thee! 
Ah  Gloster,  hide  thee  from  their  hateful  looks ; 
And  in  thy  closet  pent  up  rue  my  shame, 
And  ban  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thine. 
Qlo,  Be  patient,  gentle  Nell ;  forget  this  grief. 
DueL  Ah,  Gloster,  teach  me  to  forget  myself: 
For  whilst  I  think  I  am  thy  married  wife. 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land, 
Methmks  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along 
Mailed  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back ; 
And  followed  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 
To  see  my  tears  and  hear  my  deep-fet  groans. 
The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet : 
And  when  I  start  the  envious  people  laugh, 
And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I  tread. 
Ah  Humphrey,  can  I  bear  this  shameful  yoke : 
Trow'it  thou  that  e'er  I  ^11  look  upon  the  world, 
Or  count  them  happy  that  enjoy  the  sun  ? 
No;  dark  shall  be  my  light,  and  night  my  day : 
To  think  upon  my  pomp  shall  be  my  hell. 
Sometime  I  '11  say,  "  I  am  Duke  Humphrey's 

wife; 
And  he  a  prince  and  ruler  of  the  land : 
Yet  so  he  ruled,  and  such  a  prince  he  was. 
As  he  stood  by  whilst  I,  his  foriom  duchess, 
Was  made  a  wonder  and  a  pointing-stock 
To  every  idle  rascal  follower !  " 
But  be  thou  mild,  and  blush  not  at  my  shame  ; 
Nor  stir  at  nothing  till  the  axe  of  death 
Hang  over  thee,  as  sure  it  shortly  will. 
For  Suffolk  (he  that  can  do  all  in  all 
With  her  that  hateth  thee  and  hates  us  all), 
And  York,  and  impious  Beaufort  that  false  priest, 
Have  all  limed  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings, 
And  fly  thou  how  thou    canst  they  *ll   tangle 

thee: 
Bat  fear  thou  not  until  thy  foot  is  snared, 
Nor  never  seek  prevention  of  thy  foes. 

Olo,  Ah  Nell,  forbear ;  thou  aimest  all  awry ; 
I  must  offend  before  I  be  attainted  : 
And  had  I  twenty  times  ao  many  foes, 
And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  power. 
All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe. 
So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimeless. 
Would'st  have  me  rescue  thee  from  this  reproach  t 
Why  yet  thy  scandal  were  not  wiped  away. 
But  I  in  danger  for  the  breach  of  law. 
Thy  greatest  help  is  quiet,  gentle  Nell : 
1  pray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience : 
These  few  days'  wonder  will  be  quickly  worn. 


£nter  a  Herald* 
Ser,  I  summon  your  grace  to  his  majesty 'p 
parliament,  holden  at  Bury  the  first  of  this  next 
month. 

Oh*  And  my  consent  ne'er  asked  herein  before  I 
This  is  close  dealings — Well,  I  will  be  there. — 

lExU  Herald. 
My  Nell,  I  take  my  leave : — and,  master  sheriff, 
Let  not  her  penance  exceed  the  King's  com- 
mission. 
Sher,  An  't  please  your  grace,  here  my  conw 
mission  stays : 
And  Sir  John  Stanley  is  appointed  now 
To  take  her  with  him  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Gh*  Must  you,  Sir  John,  protect  my  lady  here  ? 
Stan,  So  am  I  given  in  charge,  may 't  please 

your  grace. 
Oh.  Entreat  her  not  the  worse,  in  that  I  pray 
You  use  her  well. 

The  world  may  laugh  again :  and  I  may  live 
To  do  you  kindness,  if  you  do  it  her. 
And  so,  Sir  John,  farewell. 
Dtich,  What,  gone,  my  lord ;  and  bid  me  not 

fareweU? 
Glo,  Witnesa  my  tears,  I  cannot  stay  to  speak. 
[^£xeunt  Gloster  anJ  Servants. 
JDuch,  Art  thou  gone  too?    All  comfort  go 
with  thee ! 
For  none  abides  with  me.     My  joy  is  death : 
Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  afeard. 
Because  I  wished  this  world's  eternity. — 
Stanley,  I  pr'y  thee  go,  and  take  me  hence ; 
I  care  not  whither,  for  I  beg  no  favour : 
Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commanded. 

Stan,  Why,  madam,  that  is  to  the  Isle  of  Man ; 
There  to  be  used  according  to  your  state. 

Duch,    That's  bad  enough:    for  I  am  but 
reproach ; 
And  shall  I  then  be  used  reproachfully  t 
Stan.  Like  to  a  duchess  and  Duke  Humphrey's 
lady, 
According  to  that  state  you  shall  be  used. 

Duch.  Sheriff,  farewell,  and  better  than  I  fare; 
Although  thou  hast  been  conduct  of  my  shame. 
Sher,  It  is  my  office;  and,  madam,  pardon  me. 
Duch.  Ay,   ay,   farewell;    tliy  office  is  dis- 
charged.— 
Come,  Stanley,  shall  we  go  ? 

Stan.  Madam,  your  penance  done,  throw  off 
this  sheet, 
And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  journey. 
jDucA.  My  shame  will  not  be  shifted  with  my 
sheet : 
No,  it  will  hang  upon  my  richest  robes. 
And  shew  itself  attire  me  how  I  can. 
Go,  lead  the  way :  I  long  to  see  my  prison. 

IJSxeuni. 
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A'gr  111 


ScBMB  L-^The  Abbey  at  Bury. 

Enter  to  the  Parliament,  Kino  Henry,  Queen 
Margaret,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Suffolk, 
York,  Buckingham,  and  othere. 

K,  Hen,  I  muse  my  lord  of  Gloster  is  not  come : 
T  is  not  bis  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man, 
Whatever  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

Q,  Mar,  Can  you  not  see,  or  will  you  not 
observe. 
The  strangeness  of  bis  altered  countenance  ? 
With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  himself; 
How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become : 
How  proud,  peremptory,  and  unlike  himself? 
We  know  the  time  since  he  was  mild  and  affable; 
And  if  we  did  but  glance  a  far-off  look. 
Immediately  he  was  upon  his  knee. 
That  all  the  court  admired  him  for  submission : 
But  meet  liim  now,  and  be  it  in  the  mom, 
When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day, 
He  knits  his  brow  and  shews  an  angry  eye, 
And  passeth  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee. 
Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 
Small  curs  are  not  regarded  when  they  grin, 
But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars ; 
And  Humphrey  is  no  little  man  in  England. 
First,  note  that  he  is  near  you  in  descent; 
And  should  you  fall,  he  is  the  next  will  mount 
Me  seemeth,  then,  it  is  no  policy, 
Respecting  what  a  rancorous  mind  he  bears, 
And  his  advantage  following  your  decease, 
That  he  should  come  about  your  royal  person. 
Or  be  admitted  to  your  highness*  council. 
By  flattery  bath  he  won  the  commons'  hearts ; 
And  when  he  please  to  make  commotion, 


T  b  to  be  feared  they  all  will  follow  him. 
No  w  't  is  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow-rooted : 
Suffer  them  now,  and  they  'U  o'ergrow  the  garden, 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry. 
The  reverent  care  I  bear  unto  my  lord 
Made  me  collect  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 
If  it  be  fond,  call  it  a  woman's  fear : 
Which  fear  if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 
I  will  subscribe,  and  say  I  wronged  the  duke. 
My  lord  of  Suffolk,  Buckingham,  and  York, 
Reprove  my  allegation,  if  you  can ; 
Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual. 

Suf,  Well  hath  your  highness  seen  into  this 
duke; 
And  had  I  first  been  put  to  speak  my  mind, 
1  think  I  should  have  told  your  grace's  tale. 
The  duchess  by  his  subornation. 
Upon  my  life,  began  her  devilish  pracUces : 
Or  if  he  were  not  privy  to  those  faults, 
Yet  by  reputing  of  his  high  descent 
(As,  next  the  King  he  was  successive  heir), 
And  such  high  vaunts  of  his  nobility, 
Did  instigate  the  bedlam  brain-sick  duchess 
By  wicked  means  to  frame  our  sovereign's  fall. 
Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep; 
And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason. 
The  fox  barks  not  when  be  would  steal  the  lamb. 
No,  no,  my  sovereign ;  Gloster  is  a  man 
Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit 

Car,  Did  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law, 
Devise  strange  deaths  for  small  offences  doner 

York,  And  did  he  not,  in  his  protectorsliip, 
Levy  great  sunis  of  money  through  the  realm 
For  soldiers'  pay  in  France,  and  never  sent  it? 
By  means  whereof  the  towns  each  day  revolted. 
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Buck.  Tot!  Uiese  are  petty  faulU  to  faulto 

I  '  unknown. 

Which  tima  will  bring  too  light  in  smootli  Duke 

I  Humphrey. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  at  once : — ^The  care  you 
have  of  ue. 
To  mow  down  thoma  that  would  annoy  our  foot, 

'      Is  worthy  praise :  hut  shall  I  speak  my  conscience  f 
Oar  kinsman  Gloster  is  as  innocent 

I      From  meaning  treason  to  our  royal  person 
As  is  the  suckling  lamb  or  harmless  dove. 
The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild,  and  too  well  given 
To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfall. 

I         Q.  Mar.  Ah,  what 's  more  dangerous  than 

I  this  fond  affiance ! 

Seems  he  a  dove  t  his  feathers  are  hut  borrowed, 
For  he 's  disposed  as  the  hateful  raven. 
Is  he  a  lamb?  his  skm  is  surely  lent  him, 
For  he 's  inclined  as  are  the  ravenous  wolves. 
Who  cannot  steal  a  shape,  that  means  deceit? 
Take  heed,  my  lord:  the  welfare  of  us  all 
Hangt  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudful  man. 

Enter  Somerset. 

^osi.  An  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign ! 
K.  Hen.  Welcome,  Lord  Somerset.    What 

news  from  France  ? 
Sowi.  That  all  your  interest  in  those  territories 
Is  utteriy  bereft  you :  all  is  lost 
K.  Hen.   Cold  news.  Lord  Somerset:    but 

God's  will  be  done  I 
Tori.  Cold  news  for  me  I  for  I  had  hope  of 
France, 
Aa  firmly  as  I  hope  for  fertile  England. 
Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud, 
And  caterpfflars  eat  my  leaves  away : 
But  I  will  remedy  this  gear  ere  long, 
Or  lell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave.        [Aiide. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  All  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  King ! 
Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  stayed  so  long. 
Syf.  Nay  Gloster,  know  that  thou  art  come 
too  soon, 
Unless  thou  wert  more  loyal  than  thou  ait : 
1  do  arrest  thee  of  high  treason  here. 
Glo.  Well,  Suffolk's  duke,  thou  shalt  not  see 
me  blush, 
Nor  change  my  countenance  for  this  arrest : 
A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 
The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud 
^  As  I  am  clear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign. 
Who  can  accuse  me?  wherein  am  I  guilty? 
York.  Tis  thought  my  lord,  that  you  took 
bribes  of  France, 
And,  being  protector,  stayed  the  soldiers'  pay : 
By  means  whereof  his  highness  hath  lost  France. 


Glo.  Is  it  but  thought  so?  What  are  they  that 
think  it? 
I  never  robbed  the  soldiers  of  their  pay. 
Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  France. 
So  help  me  God  as  I  have  watched  the  night, 
Ay  night  by  night,  in  studying  good  for  England ! 
That  doit  that  e'er  I  wrested  from  the  King, 
Or  any  groat  I  hoarded  to  my  use. 
Be  brought  against  me  at  my  trial  day ! 
No :  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proper  store 
(Because  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons) 
Have  I  dispersed  to  the  garrisons. 
And  never  asked  for  restitution. 

Car,  It  serves  you  well,  my  lord,  to  say  so  much. 

Glo.  I  say  no  more  than  truth,  so  help  me  God ! 

York.  In  your  protectorship  you  did  devise 
Strange  tortures  fur  offenders,  never  heard  of; 
That  England  was  defamed  by  tyranny. 

Glo.  Why,  'tis  well  known  that,  whiles  1  was 
protector, 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me : 
For  I  should  melt  at  an  offender's  tears 
And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  fault 
Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murderer. 
Or  foul  felonious  thief  that  fleeced  poor  passengers, 
I  never  gave  them  c6ndign  punishment 
Murder,  indeed,  that  bloody  sin,  I  tortured 
Above  the  felon  or  what  trespass  else. 

Strf.  My  lord,  these  faults  are  easy ;  quickly 
answered : 
But  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge, 
Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself. 
I  do  arrest  you  in  his  highness*  name : 
And  here  commit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal. 
To  keep  until  your  further  time  of  trial. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  'tis  my  special  hope 
That  you  will  clear  yourself  from  idl  suspects : 
My  conscience  tells  me  you  are  innocent 

Glo.  Ah,  gracious  lord,  these  day  sare  dangerous. 
Virtue  is  choked  with  foul  ambition. 
And  charity  chased  hence  by  rancour's  hand ; 
Foul  subornation  is  predominant. 
And  equity  exiled  your  highness'  land. 
I  know  their  complot  is  to  have  my  life : 
And  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness. 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play : 
For  thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  peril, 
Will  not  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy. 
Beaufort's  red  sparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart's 

malice, 
And  Suffolk's  cloudy  brow  his  stormy  hate ; 
Sharp  Buckingham  unburdens  with  his  tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart ; 
And  dogged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon 
(Whose  overweening  arm  I  have  plucked  back), 
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By  false  accuse  doth  level  at  my  life  :— 
Ani  you,  my  sovereign  lady,  with  the  rest, 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head, 
And  with  your  hest  endeavour  have  stirred  up 
My  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy : — 
Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together 
(Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventicles), 
And  all  to  make  away  my  guiltless  life. 
I  shall  not  want  false  witness  to  condemn  me, 
Nor  store  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt 
The  ancient  proverb  will  be  weU  effected : 
"  A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog." 

Car.  My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable. 
If  those  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  person 
From  treason's  secret  knife  and  traitors'  rage. 
Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at, 
And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech, 
'T  will  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 

Suf.  Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady  here 
With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couched, 
As  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear 
False  allegations,  to  o'erthrow  his  state  f 

Q.  Mar.  But  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to  chide. 

Olo,  Far  truer  spoke  than  meant:  I  lose  indeed : 
Beshrew  the  winners,  for  they  played  me  false  1 
And  well  such  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 

Buck.  He  11  wrest  the  sense  and  hold  us  here 
aUday: 
Lord  cardinal,  he  is  your  prisoner. 

Car.  Sirs,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guard 
him  sure. 

Glo.  Ah,  thus  King  Henry  throws  away  his 
crutch, 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body: 
Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side, 
And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first. 
Ah  that  my  fear  were  false :  ah  that  it  were  I 
For,  good  King  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fbar. 

lExeunt  Attendants,  mth  Gloster. 

JT.  ff^.  My  lords,   what  to  your  wisdoms 
seemeth  best. 
Do  or  undo,  as  if  ourselves  were  here. 

Q.  Mar.  What,  will  your  highness  leave  the 
parliament  ? 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  Margaret:  my  heart  is  drowned 
with  grief. 
Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes : 
My  body  round  engirt  with  misery : 
For  what 's  more  miserable  than  discontent? — 
Ah,  uncle  Humphrey !  in  thy  face  I  see 
The  map  of  honour,  truth,  and  loyalty : 
And  yet,  good  Humphrey,  i»  the  hour  to  come 
That  e'er  I  proved  thee  false,  or  feared  thy  faith. 
What  low'ring  star  now  envies  thy  estate, 
That  these  great  lords,  and  Margaret  our  Queen, 
Do  seek  subversion  of  thy  harmless  life  ? 
Thou  never  didst  them  wrong,  nor  no  man  wrong : 


And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf. 
And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strays, 
Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house ; 
Even  so,  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him  henee. 
And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down, 
Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went, 
And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  daiHng's  lots; 
Even  so  mjrself  bewails  good  Oloster's  case 
With  sad  unhelpful  tears ;  and  with  dimmed  eyes, 
Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good: 
So  mighty  are  his  vow6d  enemies. 
His  fortunes  I  will  weep :  and  'twixt  each  grosn 
Say,  "  Who 's  a  traitor,  Oloster  he  is  none." 

[EsU, 

Q.  Mar,  Free  lords,  cold  snow  melts  with  the 
sun's  hot  beams. 
Henry  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  affiurs ; 
Too  full  of  foolish  pity :  and  Gloster's  show 
Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers; 
Or  as  the  snake,  rolled  in  a  flowering  bank 
With  shining  chequered  slough,  doth  sting  a  child, 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent 
Believe  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wise  than  I 
(And  yet  herein  I  judge  my  own  wit  good). 
This  Gloster  should  be  quickly  rid  the  world, 
To  rid  us  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him. 

Car.  That  he  should  die  is  worthy  policy: 
But  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  death : 
Tis  meet  he  be  condemned  by  course  of  law. 

Suf.  But  in  my  mind  that  were  no  policy. 
The  King  wiU  labour  still  to  save  his  life, 
The  commons  haply  rise  to  save  his  life : 
And  yet  we  have  but  trivial  argument, 
More  than  mistrust,  that  shews  him  worthy  death. 

ybrifc.  So  that  by  this  you  would  nothavehim  die. 

Suf.  Ah  York,  no  man  alive  so  fain  as  I. 

York.  'T  is  York  that  hath  more  reason  for 
his  death. —  [Ande, 

But  my  lord  cardinal,  and  you  my  lord  of  Suffolk, 
Say  as  you  think,  and  speak  it  from  your  souls, 
Wer  't  not  all  one  an  empty  eagle  were  set 
To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite, 
As  place  Duke  Humphrey  for  the  King'sprotector? 

a  Mar.  So  the  poor  chicken  should  be  sure 
of  death. 

Stff.  Madam,  't  is  true.    And  wer 't  not  mad- 
ness, then, 
To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold : 
Who  being  accused  a  crafty  murderer. 
His  guilt  should  be  but  idly  posted  over 
Because  his  purpose  is  not  executed  ? 
No ;  let  him  die  in  that  he  is  a  fox. 
By  nature  proved  an  enemy  to  the  flock, 
Before  his  chaps  be  stained  with  crimson  blood: 
As  Humphrey,  proved  by  reasons,  to  my  liege. 
And  do  not  stand  on  quillets  how  to  slay  Mm: 
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Be  it  by  gins,  by  mares,  by  subtilty, 
Sleeping  or  waking,  't  is  no  matter  how, 
So  be  be  dead :  for  that  is  good  deceit 
Wbich  mates  him  first  that  first  intends  deceit 

UMar.  Thrice  noble  Sufiblk,  'tis  resolutely 
•poke. 

Suf.  Not  resolute,  except  so  much  were  done : 
For  things  are  often  spoke  and  seldom  meant. 
But  that  my  heart  acoordeth  with  my  tongue 
(Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious. 
And  to  presenre  my  sovereign  firom  his  foe), 
Say  but  the  word,  and  I  wOl  be  his  priest. 

Car.  But  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  lord  of 


Ere  you  can  take  due  orders  for  a  priest 
Say  you  consent,  and  censure  well  the  deed, 
And  I  '11  provide  his  executioner ; 
I  tender  so  the  safety  of  my  liege. 

Suf,  Here  is  my  hand ;  the  deed  is  worthy  doing. 

Q.  Mar,  And  so  say  I. 

York.  And  I :  and  now  we  three  have  spoke  it, 
It  skills  not  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Meu.  Great  lords,  firom  Ireland  am  I  come 
amain, 
To  signify  that  rebels  there  are  up, 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword. 
Send  succours,  lords,  and  stop  the  rage  betime, 
Before  the  wound  do  grow  incurable : 
For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 

Car,  A  breach  that  eraves  a  quick  expedient 
stop! 
What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause  ? 

York,  That  Somerset  be  tent  as  regent  thither. 
T is  meet  that  lucky  ruler  be  employed: 
Witness  the  fortune  he  hath  had  in  France. 

S<m,  If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet  policy. 
Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  of  me. 
He  never  would  have  stayed  in  France  so  long. 

York,  No,  not  to  lose  it  all,  as  thou  hast  done. 
I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimes. 
Than  bring  a  hurden  c^  diriionour  home, 
By  stajring  there  so  long  tiU  all  were  lost 
Shew  me  one  scar  charactered  on  thy  skhi: 
Men's  flesh  preserved  so  whole,  do  seldom  win. 

Q,  Mar,  Nay  then,  this  spark  will  prove  a 
raging  fire, 
If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with  :«> 
Ko  more,  good  York :  sweet  Somerset,  be  stiU. 
Thy  fortune,  York,  hadst  thou  been  regent  there, 
tf  ight  happily  have  proved  far  worse  than  his. 

York,  What,  worse  than  naught?  nay,  then  a 
shame  take  all  I 

Som.  And  in  the  number  thee,  that  wishest 
shame  I 

Caw  My  lord  of  York,  try  what  your  fortune  is. 


The  uncivil  kernes  of  Ireland  are  in  arms, 
And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen : 
To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men, 
Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  some. 
And  try  your  hap  against  the  Irishmen  7 

York,  I  will,  my  lord,  so  please  his  majesty. 

Stxf,  Why,  our  authority  is  his  consent, 
And  what  we  do  establish  be  confirms : 
Then,  noble  York,  take  thou  this  task  in  hand, 

York,  I  am  content  Provide  me  soldiers,  lords, 
Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs. 

Strf,  A  charge,  Lord  York,  that  I  will  see 
performed. 
But  now  return  we  to  the  false  Duke  Humphrey. 

Car*  No  more  of  him ;  for  I  will  deal  with  him 
That  henceforth  he  shall  trouble  us  no  more. 
And  so  break  off;  the  day  is  almost  spent : 
liord  Suffolk,  you  and  I  must  talk  of  that  event. 

York,  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  within  fourteen  days 
At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldiers : 
For  Uiere  I  '11  ship  them  all  for  Ireland. 

Suf,  I  '11  see  it  truly  done,  my  lord  of  York. 
[Exeunt  ail  Imt  York. 

York,  Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fearful 
thoughts, 
And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution. 
Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be :  or  what  thou  an 
Resign  to  death ;  it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying. 
Let  pale-faced  fear  keep  within  the  mean-born 


And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart. 

Faster  than  spring-time  showers  comes  thought 

on  thought, 
And  not  a  thought  but  thinks  on  dignity. 
My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider. 
Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 
Well,  nobles,  well,  't  is  politicly  done 
To  send  me  packing  with  a  host  of  men  I 
I  fear  me  you  but  warm  the  starved  snake, 
Whc  cherished  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your 

hearts. 
'T  was  men  I  lacked,  and  you  will  give  them  me ! 
I  take  it  kindly :  yet  be  well  assured 
You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands. 
Whiles  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm 
Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven  or  hell : 
And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 
Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head, 
Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams, 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw. 
And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 
I  have  seduced  a  headstrong  Kentisbman, 
John  Cade,  of  Ashford, 
To  make  commotion  (as  full  well  he  can) 
Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 
In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade 
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Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  kernes. 
And  fought  so  long  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 
Were  ahnost  like  a  sharp-quilled  porcupine : 
And|  in  the  end  being  rescued,  I  have  seen  him 
Caper  upright  like  a  wild  M6ri8CO, 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts  as  he  his  bells. 
Full  often,  like  a  shag-haired  crafty  kerne, 
Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy; 
And  undiscovered  come  to  me  again. 
And  given  me  notice  of  their  villanies. 
This  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute ; 
For  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead, 
In  face,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble. 
By  this  I  shall  perceive  the  commons'  mind, 
How  they  affect  the  house  and  claim  of  York. 
Say  he  be  taken,  raok'd,  and  tortured ; 
I  know  no  pain  they  can  inflict  upon  him 
Will  make  him  say  I  moved  him  to  those  arms. 
Say  that  he  thrive  (as  'tis  great  like  he  will), 
Why  then  from  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength, 
And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sowed: 
For,  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be, 
And  Henry  put  apart,  the  next  for  me.     lExit, 


Scene  II. — Bury.    J  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  certain  Murderers,  hastily, 

let  Mur.  Run  to  my  lord  of  Suffolk:  let  him 
know 
We  have  despatched  the  duke,  as  he  commanded. 
2nd  Mur.  O  that  it  were  to  do!— What  have 
we  done  ? 
Didst  ever  hear  a  man  so  penitent? 

Enter  Suffolk. 

1st  Mur,  Here  comes  my  lord. 

Suf,  Now,  sirs,  have  you  despatched  this  thing  ? 

let  Mur,  Ah,  my  good  lord,  he 's  dead. 

Suf,  Why,  that 's  well  said.     Go,  get  you  to 
my  house : 
I  will  reward  you  for  this  venturous  deed. 
The  King  and  ail^the  peers  are  here  at  hand. — 
Have  you  laid  fair  the  bed  ?  are  all  things  well, 
According  as  I  gave  directions  i 

1st  Mur.  T  is,  my  good  lord. 

Suf,  Away,  be  gone !        lExeunt  Murderers. 

Enter  Kino  Henry,  Queen  Margaret,  Car- 
dinal Beaufort,  Somerset,  Lords,  and  othere, 

K,  Hen,  Go,  call  our  uncle  to  our  presence 
straight : 
Say  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day, 
If  he  be  guilty,  as  'tis  published. 

Suf,  I  'U  call  him  presently,  my  noble  lord. 

lEMt, 


K,  Hen.  Lords,  take  your  places :  and  I  pray 
you  all| 
Proceed  no  straiter  *gainst  our  uncle  Gloster 
Than  from  true  evidence,  of  good  esteem, 
He  be  approved  in  practice  culpable. 

Q.  Mar,  God  forbid  any  malice  should  prevail, 
That  faultless  may  condemn  a  nobleman : 
Pray  God  be  may  acquit  him  of  suspicion ! 

K,  Hen,  I  thank  thee,  Margaret:  theie  wordi 
content  me  much. — 

Re-enter  Suffolk. 
How  now :  why  look'st  thou  pale  ?  why  tremUest 

thou? 
Where  is  our  uncle  ?  what  is  the  matteri  Suffolk? 
Suf,  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord :  Gloster  i« 

dead! 
Q.  Mar,  Marry,  God  forefend ! 
Car.  God's  secret  judgment  I"  'I  did  dream 
to-night 
The  duke  was  dumb  and  could  not  speak  a  word. 
IThe  E.IVQ  swoons. 
Q.  Mar.  How  fares  my  lord?— Help,  lords! 

the  King  is  dead ! 
Som.  Rear  up  his  body ;  wring  him  by  the 

nose. 
Q.  Mar.  Run,  go,  help,  help ! — O  Henry,  ope 

thine  eyes ! 
Suf.   He  doth  revive   again: — Madam,  be 

patient. 
K.  Hen.  O  heavenly  God ! 
Q.  Mar.  How  fares  my  gracious  lord? 
Suf.  Comfort,  my  sovereign  I  gracious  Henry, 

comfort  I 
K.  Hen.  What,  doth  my  lord  of  Suffolk  com- 
fort me  ? 
Came  he  right  now  to  sing  a  raven's  note, 
Whose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers ; 
And  thinks  he  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren, 
By  crying  comfort  from  a  hollow  breast. 
Can  chase  away  the  first  conceived  sound? 
Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugared  words. 
Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me :  forbear,  I  say ! 
Their  touch  affirights  me  as  a  serpent's  sting. 
Thou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight! 
Upon  thy  eyeballs  murd'roua  tyranny 
Sits  in  grim  majesty,  to  fright  the  world. 
Look  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  wounding  :— 
Yet  do  not  go  away : — Come,  basilisk, 
And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight : 
For  in  the  shade  of  death  I  shall  find  joy : 
In  life  but  double  death,  now  Gloster 's  dead. 
Q,  Mar,  Why  do  you  rate  my  lord  of  Suffolk 
thus? 
Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him, 
Yet  he,  most  christian-like^  laments  his  death: 
And  for  myseli  Cos  as  he  was  to  me, 
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Might  fiquid  tears,  or  beart-offending  groans, 

Or  blood-consuming  sighs,  recal  his  life, 

I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  groans, 

Look  pale  as  primrose  with  blood-drinking  sighs. 

And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive. 

What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me  ? 

For  it  is  known  we  were  but  hollow  friends ; 

It  may  be  judged  I  made  the  duke  away : 

So  shaU  my  name  with  slander's  tongue  be 

wounded, 
And  princes'  courts  be  filled  with  my  reproach. 
This  get  I  by  his  death.     Ah  me,  unhappy : 
To  be  a  Queen,  and  crowned  with  infamy ! 
AT.  Hen,  Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Gloster,  wretched 

man! 
Q.  Mar,  Be  woe  for  me,  more  wretched  than 
he  is. 
What,  dost  thou  turn  away  and  hide  thy  face  ? 
I  am  no  loathsome  leper ;  look  on  me. 
What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf? 
Be  poisonous  too,  and  kill  thy  forlorn  Queen. 
It  dl  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloster's  tomb? 
Why  then  dame  Margaret  was  ne'er  thy  joy  : 
Erect  his  statue  then,  and  worship  it, 
And  make  my  image  but  an  alehouse  sign. 
Was  I  for  this  nigh  wrecked  upon  the  sea; 
And  twice  by  aukward  wind  from  England's 

bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime  ? 
What  boded  this  but  well-forewaming  wind 
Did  seem  to  say,  "  Seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest, 
Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore?" 
What  did  I  then  but  cursed  the  gentle  gusts. 
And  he  that  loosed  them  from  their  brazen  caves ; 
And  bid  them  blow  towards  England's  blessed 

shores, 
Or  turn  onr  stem  upon  a  dreadful  rock  ? 
Yet  JEolns  would  not  be  a  murderer, 
But  left  that  hateful  office  unto  thee : 
The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refused  to  drown  me ; 
Knowing  that  thou  would'st  have  me  drowned 

on  shore, 
With  tears  as  salt  as  sea,  through  thy  unkindness : 
The  splitting  rocks  cowered  in  the  sinking  sands. 
And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides ; 
Because  thy  flinty  heart,  more  hard  than  they, 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret 
As  far  as  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  cliffs, 
When  from  the  shore  the  tempest  beat  us  back, 
I  stood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm : 
And  when  the  dusky  sky  began  to  rob 
My  earnest-gaping  sight  of  thy  land's  view, 
I  took  a  cofttly  jewel  from  my  neck 
(A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds). 
And    threw    it    towards    thy    land:    the  sea 

received  it ; 
And  so  I  wished  thy  body  might  my  heart : 


And  even  with  this  I  lost  fair  England's  view. 
And  bid  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart ; 
And  called  them  blind  and  dusky  spectacles. 
For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coast 
How  often  have  I  tempted  Suffolk's  tongue 
(The  agent  of  thy  foul  inconstancy) 
To  sit  and  witch  me,  as  Ascanius  did 
When  he  to  madding  Dido  would  imfold 
His  father's  acts,  commenced  in  burning  Troy  ? 
Am  I  not  witched  like  her;   or  thou  not  false 

like  him? 
Ah  me,  I  can  no  more !    Die,  Margaret : 
For  Henry  weeps  that  thou  dost  live  so  long ! 

JVbtM  wUlmi,    Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbory. 
The  Commons  preu  to  ike  door. 

War,  It  is  reported,  mighty  sovereign. 
That  good  Duke  Humphrey  traitorously  is  mur- 
dered 
By  Suffolk  and  the  Cardinal  Beaufort's  means. 
The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down. 
And  care  not  who  they  sting  in  his  revenge. 
Myself  have  calmed  their  spleenful  mutiny, 
Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 
K,  Hen,  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  'tis 
too  true: 
But  how  he  died  God  knows,  not  Henry. 
Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathless  corpse, 
And  c6mment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 
War,  That  I  shall  do,  my  liege.— Stay,  Sails 
bury. 
With  the  rude  multitude,  till  I  return. 

[Warwick  goes  into  an  inner  room,  and 
Salisbury  retires, 
K.  Hen,  O  Thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay 
my  thoughts ; 
My  thoughts,  that  labour  to  persuade  my  soul 
Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's  life  I 
If  my  suspect  be  fabe,  forgive  me,  God ; 
For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee. — 
Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 
With  twenty  thousand  kisses,  and  to  drain 
Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  salt  tears ; 
To  tell  my  love  unto  his  dumb  deaf  trunk. 
And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling : 
But  all  in  vain  are  these  mean  obsequies ; 
And  to  survey  his  dead  and  earthly  image, 
What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater  ? 

TkefoWng  doore  of  an  inner  chamber  are  thrown 
open,  and  Gloster  is  discovered  dead  in  his 
bed:  Warwick  and  others  standing  hg  it. 

War.  Come  hither,  gracious  sovereign ;  view 

this  body.  • 

K,  Hen,  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is 

made; 
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Fot-  with  his  soul  fled  all  my  worldly  solace : 
For  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  death. 

War,  As  surely  as  my  soul  intends  to  live 
With  that  dread  King  that  took  our  state  upon  him 
To  free  us  from  his  Father's  wrathful  curse, 
I  do  heliere  that  violent  hands  were  laid 
Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-fam6d  duke. 

Suf,  A  dreadful  oath,  sworn  with  a  solemn 

tongue ! 
What  instance  gives  Lord  Warwick  for  his  vow  ? 
War,  See  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face  I 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost, 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre^  pale,  and  bloodless, 
Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart ; 
Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 
Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy : 
Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er 

retumeth 
To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 
But  see,  his  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood ; 
His  eyeballs  further  out  than  when  he  lived, 
Staring  fiill  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man : 
His  hair  upreared,  his  nostrils  stretched  with 

struggling; 
His  hands  abroad  displayed,  as  one  that  grasped 
And  tugged  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued. 
Look  on  the  sheets ;  his  hair  you  see  is  sticking : 
His  well-proportioned  beard  made  rough  and 

rugged, 
Like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  lodged. 
It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murdered  here : 
The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable. 
Suf,  Why,  Warwick,  who  should  do  the  duke 

to  death? 
Myself  and  Beaufort  had  him  in  protection : 
And  we  I  hope,  sir,  are  no  murderers. 

War.   But  both  of  you  were  vowed  Duke 

Humphrey's  foes ; 
And  you,  forsooth,  had  the  good  duke  to  keep. 
T  is  like  you  would  not  feast  him  like  a  friend ; 
And  'tis  well  seen  he  found  an  enemy. 

Q.  Mar.  Then  you  belike  suspect  these  noble- 
men 
As  guilty  of  Duke  Humphrey's  timeless  death. 
War,  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead  and  bleeding 

fresh, 
And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe. 
But  will  suspect 'twas  he  that  made  the  slaughter? 
Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak? 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy. 

Q.  Mar.  Are  you  the  butcher,  Suffolk :  where  *8 

your  knife  ? 
Is  Beaufort  termfbd  a  kite :  where  are  his  talons  ? 
Suf.  I  wear  no  knife  to  slaughter  sleeping  men ; 
But  here 's  a  vengeful  sword,  rusted  with  ease, 


That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rancorous  heart 
That  slanders  me  with  murder's  crimson  badge  :— 
Say,  if  thou  dar'st,  proud  lord  of  Warwickshire, 
That  I  am  faulty  in  Duke  Humphrey's  death. 
{^Exeunt  Cardinal,  Somerset,  and  olhert. 

War,  What  dares  not  Warwick,  if  false  Sufiblk 
dare  him? 

Q.  Mar.  He  dares  not  calm  his  contumelious 
spirit, 
Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  controller. 
Though  Sufiblk  dare  him  twenty  thousand  times. 

War.  Madam,  be  still,  with  reverence  may 
I  say: 
For  every  word  you  speak  in  his  behalf 
Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 

Suf.  Blunt-witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour  1 
If  ever  lady  wronged  her  lord  so  much, 
Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stem  untutored  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Was  graft  with  crabtree  slip :  whose  fruit  thou  srt, 
And  never  of  the  Nevils*  noble  race. 

War.  But  that  the  guilt  of  murder  bucklen 
thee. 
And  I  should  rob  the  death«man  of  his  fee, 
Quitting  thee  thereby  of  ten  thousand  shames, 
And  that  my  sovereign's  presence  makes  me  mild, 
I  would,  false  murderous  coward,  <>n  thy  knee 
Make  thee  beg  pardon  for  thy  passed  speech, 
And  say  it  was  thy  mother  that  thou  mean'st; 
That  thou  thyself  was  born  in  bastardy : 
And,  after  all  this  fearful  homage  done, 
Give  thee  thy  hire,  and  send  thy  soul  to  hell. 
Pernicious  bloodsucker  of  sleeping  men  I 

Strf.  Thou  shalt  be  waking  while  I  shed  thy 
blood. 
If  from  this  presence  thou  dar'st  go  with  me. 

War.  Away  even  n  ow,  or  I  will  drag  thee  hence : 

Unworthy  though  thou  art,  I  '11  cope  with  thee, 

And  do  some  service  to  Duke  Humphrey's  ghost 

lExeunt  Suffolk  and  Warwick. 

K.  Hen.  What  stronger  breastplate  than  a 
heart  untainted  ? 
Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just; 
And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel, 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

I J  noue  wUMh, 

Q.  Mar.  What  noise  is  this  ? 

Be-enier   Suffolk  and  WarwicKi  with  thiir 
weapons  drawn, 
K.  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  lords :  your  wrsthful 
weapons  drawn 
Here  in  our  presence !  dare  yon  be  so  bold?— 
Why  what  tumultuous  clamour  have  we  here? 
Suf.  The  traitorous  Warwick,  with  the  men 
of  Bury, 
Set  all  upon  me,  mighty  sovereign. 
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I      Noitt  of  a  erowd  tnihm,    Be-enier  Salisburt. 
SaL  Sin,  stand  apart;  the  King  shall  know 
your  mind.    ISpeakmg  to  thoH  within. 
Dread  lord,  the  commons  send  you  word  by  me, 
Unless  fake  Suffolk  straight  he  done  to  death, 
Or  banished  fair  En^and's  territories, 
They  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your  palace, 
And  torture  him  with  grievous  Ung'ring  death. 
They  say  by  him  the  good  Duke  Humphrey 

died; 
They  say  in  him  they  fear  your  highness'death : 
And  mere  instinct  of  love  and  loyalty 
(Free  from  a  stubborn  opposite  intent, 
As  being  thought  to  contradict  your  liking) 
Makes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banishment. 
They  say,  in  care  of  your  most  royal  person, 
That  if  your  highness  should  intend  to  sleep, 
And  charge  that  no  man  should  disturb  your 

rest. 
In  pain  of  your  dislike  or  pain  of  death, 
Yet,  notwithstanding  such  a  strait  edict, 
Were  there  a  serpent  seen,  with  forked  tongue. 
That  silly  glided  towards  your  majesty. 
It  were  but  necessary  you  were  waked ; 
Lett,  being  suffered  in  that  harmful  slumber, 
The  mortal  worm  might  make  the  sleep  eternal : 
And  therefore  do  they  ciy,  though  you  forbid. 
That  they  will  guard  you,  whe'r  yon  will  or  no, 
From  such  fell  serpents  as  false  Suffolk  is ; 
With  whose  envenomed  and  iiatal  sting 
Your  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  his  worth, 
They  say  is  shamefully  bereft  of  life. 

Commofu.   [Within,']   An   answer  from   the 
King,  my  lord  of  Salisbury. 
Suf,  T  is  like  the  commons,  rude  unpolished 
hinds, 
Could  send  such  message  to  their  sovereign ! 
But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employed, 
To  shew  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are : 
But  all  the  honour  Salisbury  hath  won 
Is  that  he  was  the  lord  ambassador 
Sent  from  a  sort  of  tinkers  to  the  King. 

Commons,    [WithinS]    An  answer  from  the 
King,  or  we  will  all  break  in. 

K.  Hen,  Go,  Salisbury,and  tell  them  all  from  me, 
I  thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care ; 
And  had  I  not  been  'cited  so  by  them. 
Yet  did  I  purpose  as  they  so  entreat : 
For  sure  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 
Mischance  unto  my  state  by  Suffolk's  means. 
And  therefore  by' His  majesty  I  swear, 
Whose  far  unworthy  deputy  I  am. 
He  shall  not  breathe  infection  in  this  air 
But  three  days  longer,  on  the  pain  of  death. 

\Ekit  Salisburt. 
Q*.  Mar,  O  Henry,  let  me  plead  for  gentle 
f 


K*  Hen,  Ungentle  Queen,  to  call  him  gentle 

Suffolk ! 
No  more,  I  say :  if  thou  dost  plead  for  him, 
Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath.     . 
Had  I  but  said,  I  would  have  kept  my  word ; 
But  when  I  swear,  it  is  irrevocable  :*— 
If^  after  three  days'  space,  thou  here  be  found 
On  any  ground  that  I  am  ruler  of, 
The  world  shall  not  be  ransom  for  thy  life.*— 
Come  Warwick,  come  good  Warwick,  go  with  me : 
I  have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

[Exeuni  K.  Henrt,  Warwick,  Lords,  S^e, 
Q.  Mar,  Mischance  and  sorrow  go  along  with 

you: 
Heart's  discontent  and  sour  affliction 
Be  playfellows  to  keep  you  company  I 
There 's  two  of  you ;  the  devil  make  a  third : 
And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps ! 
St^,  Cease,  gentle  Queen,  these  execrations, 
And  let  thy  Suffolk  take  his  heavy  leave. 

0.  Mar,  Fie,  coward  woman  and  soft-hearted 

wretehl 
Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  enemies  ? 
Suf,  A  plague  upon  them !  wherefore  should 

I  curse  them  ? 
Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 
I  would  invent  as  bitter-searching  terms, 
As  curst,  as  hanh,  and  horrible  to  hear. 
Delivered  strongly  through  my  fix6d  teeth. 
With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate 
As  lean-£Bkced  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave : 
My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words ; 
Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  beaten  flint ; 
My  hair  be  fixed  on  end  as  one  distract; 
Ay,  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban  :— 
And  even  now  my  burdened  heart  would  break. 
Should  I  not  curse  them.     Poison  be  their  drink : 
Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  dantiest  that  they 

taste: 
Their  sweetest  shade  a  grove  of  cypress  trees : 
Their  chiefest  prospect  murdering  basilisks : 
Their  softest  touch  as  smart  as  lizards'  stings : 
Their  music  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss ; 
And  boding  screech-owls  make  the  concert  friUI 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell — 

Q,  Mar,  Enough,  sweet  Suffolk:   thou  tor- 

ment'st  thyself; 
And  these  dread  curses,  like  the  sun  'gainst  glass, 
Or  like  an  overcharged  gun,  recoil. 
And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself. 
Suf,  You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me 

leave  ? 
Now,  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banished  from. 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night, 
Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top. 
Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  groW| 
And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport 
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Q.  Mar,  O  let  me  entreat  thee,  cease !  Give 
me  thy  hand, 
That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  tears : 
Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  this  place, 
To  wash  away  my  woeful  monuments. 

0  could  this  kiss  be  printed  in  thy  hand, 

{Kxuu  hii  hand. 
That  thou  might'st  think  upon  these  by  the  seal, 
Through  whom  a  thousand  sighs  are  breathed 

for  thee  I 
So,  get  thee  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief: 
'T  is  but  surmised  whilst  thou  art  standing  by, 
As  one  tliat  surfeits  thinking  on  a  want. 

1  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  assured, 
Adventure  to  be  banished  myself: 
And  banished  I  am,  if  but  from  thee. 

Oo,  ipeak  not  to  me ;  even  now  be  gone. — 

0  go  not  yet  I — Even  thus  two  friends  condemned 
Embrace  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves. 
Leather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 

Yet  now  farewell ;  and  farewell  life  with  thee ! 

Suf.  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banished ; 
Once  by  the  King,  and  three  times  thrice  by 

thee. 
Tis  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  hence : 
A  wilderness  is  populous  enough. 
So  Suffolk  had  diy  heavenly  company : 
For  where  thou  art  there  is  the  world  itself, 
With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world : 
And  where  thou  art  not,  desolation. 

1  can  no  more.     Live  thou  to  joy  thy  life : 
Myself  no  joy  in  nought  but  that  thou  liv'st. 

Enter  Vaux. 

Q.  Mar.  Whither  goes  Vaux  so  fast?  what 
news  I  pr'y  thee  t 

Faux*  To  signify  unto  his  majesty 
That  Cardinal  Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death : 
For  suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  took  him. 
That  makes  him  gasp,  and  stare,  and  catch  the  air, 
Blaspheming  God,  and  cursing  men  on  earth. 
Sometime  he  talks  as  if  Duke  Humphrey's  ghost 
Were  by  his  side ;  sometime  he  calls  the  King, 
And  whiipers  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him, 
Tlie  secrets  of  his  overcharged  soul : 
And  I  am  sent  to  tell  his  majesty 
That  even  now  he  cries  aloud  for  him. 

a  Mar.  Go  tell  this  heavy  message  to  the  King. 

lExit  Vaux. 
Ah  me,   what  is  this  world!  what  news  are 

these! 
But  wherefore  grieve  I  at  an  hour's  poor  loss, 
Omitting  Suffolk's  exile,  my  soul's  treasure  ? 
Why  only,  Suffolk,  mourn  I  not  for  thee, 
And  with  the  southern  clouds  contend  in  tears : 
Theirs  for  the  earth's  increase,  mine  for  my 
sorrows? 


Now  get  thee  hence.    The  King  tiiou  know 'it  ii 

conung: 
If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 
Suf.  If  I  depart  from  thee  I  cannot  live: 
And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else 
But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap? 
Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air. 
As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe 
Dying  with  mother's  dugs  between  his  lips : 
Where  from  thy  sight  I  should  be  raging  mad, 
And  cry  out  for  thee  to  dose  up  mine  eyes. 
To  have  thee  with  thy  lips  to  stop  my  mouth : 
So  shouldst  thou  either  torn  my  flying  soul. 
Or  I  should  breathe  it  so  into  Uiy  body, 
And  then  it  lived  in  sweet  Elysium. 
To  die  by  thee  were  but  to  die  in  jest : 
From  thee  to  die  were  torture  more  than  death. 

0  let  me  stay,  befal  what  may  befal. 

Q.  Mar.  Away !  though  parting  be  a  fretful 
c6rrosive,  • 
It  is  applied  to  a  deathfrd  wound. 
To  France,  sweet  Suffolk.    Let  me  hear  from  thee : 
For  wheresoe'er  thou  art  in  this  worid's  globe, 

1  '11  have  an  Iris  that  shall  find  thee  out 

Suf.  I  go. 

Q.  Mar.  And  take  my  heart  with  thee. 

Suf.  A  jewel  locked  into  the  woefid'st  cask 
That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth ! 
Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we : 
This  way  fall  I  to  death. 

Q.  Mar.  This  way  for  me.   lExeunt  severaUg. 


ScBMB  III. — London.     Cardinal  Bbacfobt'i 
bedckamber. 

Enter  Kino  Hbnbt,  Salisbury,  Wabwicx,  and 

othere.     The  Cardinal  m  bed;  AttendanU 

with  him. 

K.  Hen.  How  fares  my  lord?    Speak,  Beau- 
fort, to  thy  sovereign. 

Car.  If  thou  be'st  Death,  I'll  give  thee  Eng- 
land's treasure, 
Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island. 
So  thou  wilt  let  me  live  and  feel  no  pain. 

K.  Hen.  Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life 
When  death's  approach  is  seen  so  teirible  I 

War.  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  Bovereign  speaks  to 
thee. 

Car.  Bring  me  unto  my  trial  when  ywi  will. 
Died  he  not  in  his  bed?  where  should  he  die! 
Can  I  make  men  live  whe'r  they  will  or  no!— 

0  torture  me  no  more  I    I  will  confess.^ 
Alive  again?  then  shew  me  where  he  ii: 

1  'U  give  a  thousand  pound  to  look  upon  him.— 
He  hath  no  eyes ;  the  dust  hath  blinded  them.— 
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Comb  down  his  hair :  look,  Jook  f  it  stands  up- 
right 
Like    limetwigs    set    to     catch    my    winged 

soul! — 
Give    me  some  drink;    and   hid  the  apothe- 
cary 
Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him. 
K,  jEKm.    O    thou    eternal    Mover   of    the 
heavens, 
I«cM>k  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch  I 
O  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul, 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair  I 
War.  See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make 
him  grin* 


Sol*  Disturb  him  not;  let  him  pass  peace- 
ably. 
JT.  j5<m.    Peace  to  hit  soul,  if  God's  good 
pleasure  be  I 
Lord    Cardinal,  if  thou  think'st   on    heaven's 

bliss. 
Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. — 
He  dies  and  makes  no  sign:   O  God,  forgiv 
him  I 
War.  So  bad  a  death  argues  a   monstrou 

Ufe. 
JT.  JB#n.  Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners 
all. 
Close  up  his  eyes  and  draw  the  curtain  close ; 
And  let  us  all  to  meditation.  [ExwmJt, 


ACT  IV. 


ScBHB  I«— SLent.    Tki  sea-^hore  near  Dover. 

Firing  heard  at  sea.  Then  enter ffi'am  a  boat,  a 
Captain,  a  Master,  a  Master's-Mate,  Walter 
Whitmorb,  and  others:  with  them  Suffolk 
and  other  Gentlemen,  jfrieonere. 

CJap»  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful 

day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea : 
And    now    loud-howling    wolves    arouse    the. 

jades 
That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night ; 
TV'ho    with  their  drowsy,    slow^    and    flagging 

wings. 
Clip  dead  men's  graves^  and  from  their  misty 

jaws 
Breathe  foal  contagious  darkness  in  the  air. 
Therefore    bring    forth    the    soldiers    of    our 

prize: 
For  whilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs, 
Here    shall   they    make   their  ransom  on   the 

sand. 
Or    with    their    blood    stain    this    discoloured 

shore. — 
Master,  this  prisoner  freely  give  I  thee ; —  f 


And  thou  that  art  his  mate,  make  boot  of  this  ;— 
The  other  Sjpoiating  to  Stjfolk],  Walter  Whit- 
more,  is  thy  share. 
lit  Oent  What  is  my  ransom,  master  7  let  me 

know. 
Mast.  A  thousand  crowns,  or  else  lay  down 

your  head. 
Mate.  And  so  much  shall  you  give,  or  off 

goes  yours. 
Cap,  What,   think  you    much    to   pay    two 
thousand  crowns, 
And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen  ? — 
Cut   both    the    villains'    throats:    for  die  you 

shaU. 
The  lives  of  those  which  we  have  lost  in  fight 
Cannot  be  counterpoised  with    such   a   petty 
sum. 
Is^  Oent,  I  '11  give  it,  sir:  and  therefore  spare 

my  life. 
2nd  Oent,  And  so  will  I ;   and  write  home  for 

it  straight. 
Whit.   I  lost  mine  eye  in  laying  the  prize, 
aboard, 
And  therefore  to  revenge  it  shalt  thou  die : 

[3T>  Suffolk* 
And  so  chould  these,  if  I  might  have  my  will. 
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Cap,  Be  not  8o  rash :  take  ransom ;  1st  him  live. 
Suf.  Look  on  my  George :  I  am  a  gentleman : 
Rate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  be  paid. 
Whii,  And  so  am  I:   my  name  is  Walter 
Whitmore. 
How  now!  why  start'st  thou?  what,  doth  death 
affright? 
Suf,  Thy  name  affirights  me,  in  whose  sound 
is  death. 
A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth, 
And  told  me  that  by  Water  I  should  die. 
Yet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody-minded : 
Thy  name  is  Gaultier,  being  rightly  sounded. 

WhU.  Gaultier  or  Walter,  which  it  is  I  care  not: 
Ne'er  yet  did  base  -dishonour  blur  our  name, 
But  with  our  sword  we  wiped  away  the  blot 
Therefore  when,  merchant-like,  I  sell  revenge. 
Broke  be  my  sword,  my  arms  torn  and  defaced. 
And  I  proclaimed  a  coward  through  the  world  I 
[^Layt  hold  on  Suffolk. 
Suf,  Stay,  Whitmore :  for  thy  prisoner  is  a 
prince : 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Poole. 
fVhiL  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  muffled  up  in  rags! 
Suf  Ay,  but  these  rags  are  no  part  of  the 
duke: 
Jove  sometime  went  disguised,  and  why  not  I  ? 
Cap,  But  Jove  was  never  slain,  as  thou  shalt  be. 
Suf  Obscure  and  lowly  swain,  King  Henry's 
blood, 
rhe  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster, 
Must  not  be  shed  by  such  a  jaded  grodm. 
Hast  thou  not  kissed  thy  hand  and  held  my  stirhip : 
Bareheaded  plodded  by  my  foot^  cloth  mule, 
And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shook  my  head? 
How  often  hast  thou  waited  at  my  cup. 
Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneeled  down  at  the  board. 
When  I  have  feasted  with  Queen  Margaret? 
Remember  it,  and  let  it  inake  thee  crestfallen : 
Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride. 
How  in  our  voiding  lobby  hast  thou  stood, 
And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  forth  ? 
This  hand  of  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  behalf, 
'  And  therefore  shall  it  charm  thy  riotous  tongue. 
Whit.  Speak,  captain,  shall  I  stab  tlie  forlorn 

swain  ? 
Cap,  First  let  my  words  stab  him,  as  he  hath 

me. 
Suf.  Base  slave !  thy  words  are  blunt,  and  so 

art  thou. 
Cap.  Convey  hinA  hence,  and  on  our  long- 
boat's side 
.Strike  off  his  head. 

Suf  Thou  dar*st  not  for  thy  own. 

Cap.  Yes,  Poole. 
•     Suf:  Poole! 

Cap.  Poole :  Sir  Poole :  lord  I 


Ay,  kennel,  ptaddle,  sink  I  whose  filth  and  dirt 
Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks. 
Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  month, 
For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm : 
Thy  lips,  that  kissed  the  queen,  shall  sweep  the 

ground; 
And  thou,  that  smil'dst  at  good  Duke  Humphrey's 

death. 
Against  the  senseless  winds  shalt  grin  in  vain, 
Who  in  contempt  shall  hiss  at  thee  again : 
And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  d  hell, 
For  daring  to  affy  a  mighty  lord 
Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king, 
Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem. 
By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great, 
And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgoirged 
With  gobbets  of  thy  mother's  bleeding  heart 
By  thee  Anjou  and  Maine  were  sold  to  France: 
The  false  revolting  Normans  thorough  thee 
Disdain  to  call  us  lord :  and  Picardy 
Hath  slain  their  governors,  surprised  our  forti, 
And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers  wounded  home. 
The  princely  Warwick  and  the  Nevils  all. 
Whose  dreadful  swords  were  never  drawn  in  vain, 
As  hating  thee,  are  rising  up  in  arms : 
And  now  the  house  of  York,  thrust  from  the  crown 
By  shameful  murder  of  a  giultless  king 
And  lofty  proud  encroaching  tyranny. 
Bums  with  revengmg  fire ;  whose  hopeful  colours 
Advance  our  half-faced  sun,  striving  to  shine; 
Under  the  which  is  writ  <*  Invitis  nubibus." 
The  commons  here  in  Kent  are  up  in  arms: 
And,  to  conclude,  reproach  and  beggary 
Is  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  King : 
And  all  by  thee. — ^Away !  convey  him  hence. 

Sttf.  OthatI  were  a  god,  to  shoot  forth  thunder 
Upon  these  paltry,  servile,  algeot  drudges! 
Small  things  make  base  men  proud :  this  villain 

here* 
Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,  threatens  more 
Than  Baiguluft,  the  strong  Illyrian  pirate. 
Drones  suck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  beehivei- 
It  is  impossible  that  I  should  die 
By  such  A  lowly  vassal  as  thyself: 
Thy  words  move  rage  and  not  remorse  in  me. 
I  go  of  message  firom  the  Queen  to  France : 
i  charge  thes  waft  me  safoly  cross  the  channeL 
Cap.  Walter,— 
Whii.  Come,  Suffolk,  I  must  iraft  the*  to  ^f 

death. 
Suf  **  Pen^  gelidus  timor  occupal  artus  :"— 

'tis  thee  I  fear. 
WhU.  Thou  shalt  have  cause  to  fesr  before  I 

leave  thee. 
What  are  ye  daunted  now  t  now  will  ye  ite^P  ^ 
Ut  Oent.  My  gracious  lord,  entzeit  him,  q>«^ 

himfiiir. 
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soBita  n* 


St^,  Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  stem  and  rougb, 
Used  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 
Far  be  it  we  should  honour  such  as  these 
With  humble  suit :  no,  rather  let  my  head 
Stoop  to  the  block  than  these  knees  how  to  any. 
Save  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  to  my  King ; 
And  sooner  dance  upon  a  bloody  pole 
Than  stand  uncovered  to  the  vulgar  groom. 
True  nobility  is  exempt  from  fear : — 
More  can  I  bear  than  you  dare  execute. 

Cap,  Hale  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no  more. 

Suf.  Come,  soldiers,  shew  what  cruelty  ye  can. 
That  this  my  death  may  never  be  forgot  I 
Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  Bezonians : 
A  Roman  sworder  and  banditto  slave 
Murdered  sweet  Tully ;  Brutus*  bastard  hand 
Stabbed  Julius  Ceesar ;  savage  islanders, 
Pompey  the  great :  and  Suffolk  dies  by  pirates. 
[^Exit  Suffolk,  mih  Whitm orb  and  othen. 

Cap.  And  as  for  these  whose  ransom  we  have  set. 
It  is  our  pleasure  one  of  them  depart : — 
Therefore  come  you  with  us,  and  let  him  go. 

^Exeunt  aUbut  thifirtt  Gentleman. 

Re-^nter  Whitmorb,  vnth  Suptolk's  body. 

Whil,  There  let  his  head  and  lifeless  body  lie. 
Until  the  Queen  his  mistress  bury  it         lExU, 

Ut  Gent,  O  harbarous  and  bloody  spectacle  I 
His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  King : 
If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  friends ; 
So  will  the  Queen,  that  living  held  him  dear. 

[Exit,  taith  the  body. 


ScENB  II. — Blackheath. 

Enter  Georob  Bbvis  and  John  Holland. 

Geo,  Come,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though  made 
of  a  laih :  they  have  been  up  these  two  days. 

John.  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep  now, 
then. 

Geo.  I  tell  thee.  Jack  Cade  the  clothier  means 
to  dress  the  commonwealth,  and  turn  it,  and  set 
a  new  nap  upon  it. 

John,  So  he  had  need,  for  'tis  threadbare. 
Well  I  say  it  was  never  merry  world  in  England 
since  gentlemen  came  up. 

Geo.  O  miserable  age  I  Virtue  is  not  regarded 
in  handicraftsmen. 

John.  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather 
aprons. 

Geo,  Nay  more,  the  King's  council  are  no  good 
workmen. 

John.  True.  And  yet  it  is  said,  **  labour  in 
thy  vocation  :"  which  is  as  much  to  say  as,  **  let 
the  magistrates  be  labouring  men :"  and  therefore 
should  we  be  magistrates. 


Geo.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  fm  there 's  no  better  sign 
of  a  brave  mind  than  a  hard  hand. 

John.  I  see  them,  I  see  them !  There 's  Best's 
son,  the  tanner  of  Wingham ; — 

Geo.  He  shall  have  the  skins  of  our  enemies 
to  make  dog's  leather  of. 

John.  And  Dick  the  butcher; — 

Geo.  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and 
iniquity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf's. 

John.  And  Smith  the  weaver ; — 

Geo.  Argo,  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 

John.  Come,  come,  let 's  fall  in  with  them. 

Drum.    Enter  Cadb,  Dick  the  butcher,  Smith 
the  weaver,  emd  othere  m  great  number. 

Cade,  We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  supposed 
father, — 

Dick.  Or  raiher,  of  stealing  a  cade  of  herrings. 

lAside, 

Cade.  — for  our  enemies  shall  fall  before  us, 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings 
and  princes, — Command  silence. 

Dick.  Silence! 

Cade.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer, — 

Dick.  He  was  an  honest  man  and  a  good 
bricklayer.  lAside. 

Cade.  My  mother  a  Plantagenet, — 

Dick.  I  knew  her  well,  she  was  a  midwife. 

lAeide. 

Cade.  My  wife  descended  of  the  Lacies, — 

Dick,  She  was  indeed  a  pedlar's  daughter,  and 
sold  many  laces.  \_Ande. 

Smith.  But  now  of  late,  not  able  to  travel  with 
her  furred  pack,  she  washes  bucks  here  at  home. 

lAeide, 

Cade.  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable  house. 

Dick.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field  is  honourable ; 
and  there  was  he  born,  under  a  hedge :  for  his 
father  had  never  a  house  but  the  cage.     lAeide. 

Cade.  Valiant  I  am. 

Smith.  -A  must  needs;  for  beggary  is  valiant 

lAiide. 

Cade.  I  am  able  to  endure  much. 

Dick.  No  question  of  that ;  for  I  have  seelk 
him  whipped  three  market  days  together. 

lAeide. 

Cade.  I  fear  neither  sword  nor  fire. 

Smith.  He  need  not  fear  the  sword,  for  his 
coat  is  of  proof.  [^Aeide. 

Dick.  But  methinks  he  should  stand  in  fear  of 
fire,  being  biumt  i'  the  hand  for  stealing  of  sheep. 

[Aeide. 

Cade.  Be  brave,  then;  for  your  captain  is 
brave,  and  vows  reformation.  There  shall  be 
in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  for  a 
penny;  the  three-hooped  pot  shall  havte  ten 
hoops ;  and  I  will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small 
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beer :  all  the  realm  shall  be  in  common,  and  in 
Cheaptide  shall  my  palfrey  go  to  grass.  And 
when  I  am  king  (as  king  I  will  be), — 

jiU,  God  save  your  majesty  I 

Cade,  I  thank  you,  good  people : — there  shall 
be  no  money;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my 
•core :  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery, 
that  they  may  agree  like  brothers,  and  worship 
me  their  lord. 

Dick,  The  first  thmg  we  do,  let's  kill  all  the 
lawyers. 

Cade,  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a 
lamentable  thing,  that  of  the  skin  of  an  innocent 
lamb  should  be  made  parchment:  that  parch- 
ment, being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man  ? 
Some  say  the  bee  stings:  but  I  say  'tis  the 
bee's  wax;  for  I  did  but  seal  once  to  a  thing, 
and  I  was  never  mine  own  man  since.-^How 
now:  who's  there? 


Enter  iome^  bringing  in  the  Clerk  of  Chatham. 

Smith.  The  Clerk  of  Chatham:  he  can  write 
and  read,  and  cast  accompt 

Cade,  O  monstrous  I 

Smith.  We  took  him  setting  of  boys'  copies. 

Cade,  Here 's  a  villain  I 

Smith.  H  'as  a  book  in  his  pocket  with  red 
letters  in 't 

Cade,  Nay,  then  he  is  a  conjuror. 

Dick.  Nay,  he  can  make  obligations  and  write 
court-hand. 

Cade.  \  am  sorry  for'l :  the  man  is  a  projper 
man,  on  mine  honour :  unless  I  find  hhn  guilty 
he  shall  not  die.— Come  hither,  sirrah,  I  rami 
examine  thee :  what  is  thy  name? 

Clerk.  Emmanuel. 

Dick.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters: 
— T  will  go  hard  with  you. 

Cade,  Let  me  /lone :— Dost  thou  use  to  write 
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thy  name!  or  hast  tbou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like 
an  honest  plain-dealing  man  ? 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  God  I  have  heen  so  well 
brought  up  that  I  can  write  my  name. 

JIL  He  hath  confessed:  away  with  him;  he's 
a  villain  and  a  traitor. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say :  hang  him  with 
his  pen  and  inkhom  about  his  neck. 

[^Exeunt  eome  with  the  Clerk. 

Enter  Michael. 

Mich.  Where's  our  general? 

Cade.  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow. 

Mich.  Fly,  fly,  fly !  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford 
and  his  brother  are  hard  by,  with  die  king's 
forces. 

Cade.  Stand,  villain,  stand,  or  I'll  fell  thee 
dovn.  He  shall  be  encountered  with  a  man  as 
good  as  hhnself :  he  is  but  a  knight,  is  'a? 

Mich.  No* 

Cade.  To  equal  him,  I  will  make  myself  a 
knight  presently : — Bise  up,  Sir  John  Mortimer. 
Now  have  at  him. 

Enter  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  atid  William 
hit  brother,  with  drum  and  Forces. 

Staf,  Rebellious  hinda,  the  filth  and  scum  of 
Kent, 
Marked  for  the  gallows,  lay  your  weapons  down, 
Home  to  your  cottages,  forsake  this  groom : 
The  King  is  merciful,  if  you  revolt 

W.  Staf.  But  angry,  wrathful,  and  inclined  to 
blood. 
If  you  go  forward:  therefore  yield,  or  die. 

Cade.  Am  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I  pass  not : 
It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak. 
O'er  whom  in  time  to  come  I  hope  to  reign : 
For  I  am  rightful  heir  unto  the  crown. 

Staf.  Villain,  thy  father  was  a  plasterer ; 
And  thou  thyself  a  shearman,  art  thou  not? 

Cade.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 

JF.Staf.  And  what  of  that? 

Cade.  Marry,  this : — ^Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl 
of  March, 
Married  the  Duke  of  Clarence'  daughter:  did  he 
not? 

ff^.  Staf.  Ay,  sir. 

Cade.  By  her  he  had  two  children  at  one  birth. 

W.Staf.  That's  false. 

Cade.  Ay,  there 's  the  question :  but  I  say  'tis  true. 
The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurse. 
Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stolen  away ; 
And,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage. 
Became  a  bricklayer  when  he  came  to  age. 
His  son  am  I :  deny  it  if  you  can. 

Dick.  Nay,  'tis  too  true :  therefore  he  shall  be 
king. 


Smith.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's 
house,  and  the  bricks  are  alive  at  this  day  to 
testify  it :  therefore  deny  it  not. 

Stcf.  And  will  you  credit  this  base  drudge's 
words, 
That  speaks  he  knows  not  what? 

AIL  Ay,  marry  will  we :  therefore  get  ye  gone. 

W.  Staf.  Jack  Cade,  the  Duke  of  York  hath 
taught  you  this. 

Cade,  He  lies,  for  1  invented  it  myself.  ^AeideJ 
— Go  to,  sirrah:  Tell  the  King  from  me,  that, 
for  hia  father's  sake,  Henry  the  fifth  (in  whose 
time  boys  went  to  span-counter  for  French 
crowns),  I  am  content  he  shall  reign :  but  I  '11 
be  protector  over  him. 

Dick.  And  furthermore,  we  11  have  the  Lord 
Say's  head,  for  selling  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

Cade.  And  good  reason ;  for  thereby  is  England 
maimed,  and  fain  to  go  with  a  staff,  but  that  my 
puissance  holds  it  up.  Fellow  kings,  I  tell  you 
that  that  Lord  Say  hath  gelded  the  conunonwealth 
and  made  it  an  eunuch :  and  more  than  that,  he 
can  speak  French ;  and  therefore  he  is  a  traitor. 

Staf.  O  gross  and  miserable  ignorance  I 

Cade.  Nay,  answer  if  you  can  : — The  French- 
men are  our  enemies :  go  to,  then,  I  ask  but  this: 
Can  he  that  speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy 
be  a  good  counsellor  or  no? 

All.  No,  no ;  and  therefore  we  '11  have  his  head. 

W.  Staf.  Well,  seeing  gentle  words  will  not 
prevail. 
Assail  them  with  an  army  of  the  King. 

Staf.  Herald,away :  and,  throughout  every  town. 
Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade ; 
That  those  which  fly  before  the  battle  ends 
May,  even  in  their  wives'  and  children's  sight, 
Be  hanged  up  for  example  at  their  doors : — 
And  you  that  be  the  King's  friends,  follow  me. 
{^Exeunt  the  two  Staffords  and  Forces. 

Cade,  And  you  that  love  the  commons,  follow  me. 
Now  shew  yourselves  men ;  't  is  for  liberty. 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman : 
Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon ; 
For  they  are  thrifty  honest  men,  and  such 
As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not)  take  our  parts. 

i>icit.They  are  all  in  order,  and  march  toward  us. 

Cade.  But  then  are  we  in  order  when  we  are 
most  out  of  order.  Come,  march  forward.  ^Exeunt. 


Scene  IIL — Another  part  o/ Blackheath. 

Alarums,  The  two  parties  enter  andfight^  and  both 
the  Staffords  are  slain. 
Cade.  Where 's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Ashford  ? 
Dick.  Here,  sir. 
I        Cade.  They  fell  before  thee  like  sheep  and 
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oxen,  and  thou  behavedst  thyself  as  if  thou  hadst 
been  in  thine  own  slaughter-house:  therefore 
thus  will  I  reward  thee : — the  Lent  shall  be  as 
long  again  as  it  is ;  and  thou  shalt  have  a  license 
to  kill  for  a  hundred  lacking  one. 

Dick,  I  desire  no  more. 

Cade,  And,  to  speak  truth,  thou  deservest  no 
less.  This  monument  of  the  victory  will  I  bear : 
and  the  bodies  shall  be  dragged  at  my  horse' 
heels  till  I  do  come  to  London,  where  we  will 
have  the  mayor's  sword  borne  before  us. 

Dick,  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good, 
break  open  the  gaols  and  let  out  the  prisoners. 

Cade,  Fear  not  that ;  I  warrant  thee.  Come, 
let's  march  towards  London.  lExeunt, 


Scene  IV. — London,     jf  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  Kino  Hbnrt,  reading  a  euppUeation; 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lord  Say 
with  himf  at  a  ditianee,  Quein  Maroarbt, 
mourning  over  Suffolk's  head» 

Q,  Mar,  Oft  have  I  heard  that  grief  softens 
the  mind. 
And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate : 
Think  therefore  on  revenge,  and  cease  to  weep. 
But  who  can  cease  to  weep,  and  look  on  this  ? 
Here  may  his  head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breast : 
But  where 's  the  body  that  I  should  embrace  ? 

Buck,  What  answer  makes  your  grace  to  the 
rebels'  supplication  ? 

K.  Hen,  I  '11  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat : 
For  God  forbid  so  many  simple  souls 
Should  perish  by  the  sword !     And  I  myself. 
Rather  than  bloody  war  should  cut  them  short, 
Will  parley  with  Jack  Cade  their  general. — 
But  stay,  I  '11  read  it  over  once  again. 

Q.  Mar,    Ah,  barbarous  villains !    hath  this 
lovely  face 
Ruled  like  a  wandering  planet  over  me  * 
And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent 
That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  same? 

K,  Hen,  Lord  Say,  Jack  Cade  hath  sworn  to 
have  thy  head. 

Say,  Ay,  but  I  hope  your  highness  shall  have  his. 

K,  Hen,  How  now,  madam  ? 
Still  lamenting  and  mourning  for  Suffolk's  death  ? 
I  fear,  my  love,  if  that  I  had  been  dead. 
Thou  wouldst  not  have  mourned  so  much  for  me. 

Q,  Mar.  No,  my  love ;  I  should  not  mourn, 
but  die  for  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
K,Hen.  How  now:  what  newsf  why  com'st 

tliouin  such  haste? 
iif  est.  The  rebels  are  in  South  wark :  fly,  my  lord  1 


jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  Lord  Mwtimer, 
Descended  from  the  Duke  of  Clarenoe'  house; 
And  calls  your  grace  usurper  openly. 
And  vows  to  crown  himseLT  in  Westminster. 
His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 
Of  hinds  and  peasants,  rude  and  merciless. 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford's  and  his  brother's  death 
Hath  given  them  heart  and  courage  to  proceed: 
AU  scholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen, 
They  call  false  caterpillars,  and  intend  their  death. 

£,  Hen,   O  graceless  men !   they  know  not 
what  they  do. 

Buck,  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Kenilwerth 
Until  a  power  be  raised  to  put  them  down. 

Q.  Mar,  Ah !  were  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  now 
alive. 
These  Kentish  rebels  would  be  soon  appeased. 

K,  Hen,  Lord  Say,  the  traitors  hate  thee; 
Therefore  away  with  us  to  Kenilworth. 

Say,    So  might  your  grace's  person  be  io 
danger : 
The  sight  of  me  is  odious  in  their  eyes . 
And  therefore  in  this  city  will  I  stay. 
And  live  alone  as  secret  as  I  may. 

Enter  another  Messenger* 
2nd  Meet,   Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London- 
bridge  : 
The  citizens  fly  and  forsake  their  houses. 
The  rascal  people,  thirsting  after  prey, 
Join  with  the  traitor ;  and  they  jointly  swear 
To  spoil  the  city  and  your  royal  court. 

Buck,  Then  linger  not,  my  lord :  away,  take 

horse. 
K,  Hen.   Come,  Margaret :   God,  our  hope, 

will  succour  us. 
<2.  Mar.  My  hope  is  gone  now  Suffolk  is  de- 
ceased. 
K,  Hen.  Farewell,  my  lord  (to  Lord  Sat)  : 

trust  not  the  Kentish  rebels. 
Buck.  Trust  nobody,  for  fear  you  be  betrayed. 
Say,  The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence; 
And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute.  lE*e»U. 


Scene  V.— .2%e  eame.     lite  Tower. 

Enter  Lord  Scales  and  others,  on  the  weiU. 
Then  enter  certain  Citizens  h^oiB, 

Scales,  How  now :  is  Jack  Cade  slain? 

let,  CU,  No,  my  lord,  nor  likely  to  be  slain : 
for  they  have  won  the  bridge,  killing  all  those 
that  withstand  them.  The  lord  mayor  crates 
aid  of  your  honour  from  the  Tower,  to  defend 
the  city  from  the  rebels. 

Scales.  Such  aid  as  I  can  spare  ?ou  shaD 
command; 
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Bat  I  am  troubled  here  with  them  myself: 
The  rebels  have  assayed  to  win  the  Tower. 
But  get  you  to  Smithfieid  and  gather  head» 
And  thither  will  I  send  you  Matthew  Gough. 
Fight  for  your  King»  your  country,  and  your  11  vee : 
And  10  farewell,  for  I  must  hence  again.  lExnmt, 


Scene  VI. — The  tame.    Cannon-street. 

Enter  Jack  Cade  and  hie  Followers.  He  eirikee 
Aif  Mtafon  London-stone 

Cade.  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city.  And 
bere,  sitting  upon  London-stone,  I  charge  and 
command  that,  of  the  city's  cost,  the  pissing- 
conduit  run  nothing  but  claret  wine  this  first 
year  of  our  reign.  And  now  henceforward 
it  shall  be  treason  for  any  that  calls  me  otiier 
than  Lord  Mortimer. 

Enter  a  Soldier,  runnmg. 

Sold.  Jack  Cade,  Jack  Cade ! 

Cade.  Knock  him  down  there.  l7%eykUlhim. 

Smith.  If  tliis  fellow  be  wise  he  'II  never  call 
you  Jack  Cade  more :  I  think  he  hath  a  very 
fair  warning. 

Dick.  My  lord,  there's  an  army  gathered 
together  in  Smithfieid. 

Cade.  Come  then,  let's  go  fight  with  them. 
But  first  go  and  set  London-bridge  on  fire :  and, 
if  you  can,  bum  down  the  Tower  too.  Come, 
let 's  away.  [Exeunt, 


ScBMB  YIL—The  same.    Smithfieid. 

Jlarmm,  Enter,  on  one  eide,  Cadb  and  hit 
Company ;  an  the  other.  Citizens,  and  the 
Kino's  Forces,  headed  by  Matthew  Gouqu. 
They  fight:  the  Citizens  are  routed,  and 
Matthkw  Oouoh  it  tlain. 

Cade.  So,  sirs ! — Now  go  some  and  pull  down 
the  Savoy ;  others  to  the  inns  of  court :  down 
with  them  all. 

Dick,  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship. 

Cade,  Be  it  a  lordship,  thou  shalt  have  it  for 
that  word. 

Dick.  Only  that  the  laws  of  England  may 
come  out  of  your  mouth. 

John.  Mass,  'twill  be  sore  law,  then:  for  ho 
was  thrust  in  the  mouth  with  a  spear,  and  'tis 
not  whole  yet.  [Atide. 

Smith*  Nay»  John,  it  will  be  stinking  law: 
for  his  breath  atinks  with  eating  toasted  cheese. 

[Aside. 

Cade.  I  hawe  thought  upon  it ;  it  shall  be  so. 


Away,  bum  all  the  records  of  tlie  realm:  my 
mouth  shall  be  the  parliament  of  £ngland. 

John.  Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting  statutesi 
unless  his  teeth  be  pulled  out  [Aside. 

Cade.  And  henceforward  all  things  shall  be  in 
common. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  a  prize,  a  prize  1  Here 's  the 
Lord  Say,  which  sold  the  towns  in  France :  he 
that  made  us  pay  one-and-twenty  fifteens,  and 
one  shilling  to  the  pound,  the  last  subsidy. 

Enter  Georoe  Bevis,  with  the  Loan  Say. 

Cade.  Well,  he  shall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten 
times.-— Ah,  thou  say,  thou  serge,  nay,  thou 
buckram  lord !  now  art  thou  within  point-blank 
of  our  jurisidiction  regaL  What  canst  thou 
answer  to  my  majesty,  for  giving  up  of  Normandy 
unto  Monsieur  Basimecu  the  Dauphin  of  France? 
Be  it  known  unto  thee  by  tliese  presence,  even 
the  presence  of  Lord  Mortimer,  that  1  am  the 
besom  that  must  sweep  the  court  clean  of  such 
filth  as  thou  art  Thou  hast  most  traitorously 
cormpted  the  youth  of  the  realm,  in  erecting  a 
grammar-school :  and  whereas,  before,  our  fore- 
fathers had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the 
tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used ;  and, 
contrary  to  the  King,  his  crown  and  dignity, 
thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.  It  will  he  proved 
to  thy  face  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee  that 
usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  such 
abominable  words  as  no  christian  ear  can  endure 
to  hear.  Thou  hast  appointed  justices  of  peace, 
to  call  poor  men  before  them  about  matters  they 
were  not  able  to  answer.  Moreover  thou  hast 
put  them  in  prison,  and  because  they  could  not 
read  thou  hast  hanged  them:  when,  indeed, 
only  for  that  cause  they  have  been  most  worthy 
to  liv  Thou  dost  ride  on  a  foot  cloth,  dost 
thou  nu  ' 

Say.  What  of  that  7 

Cade.  Marry,  thou  oughtest  not  to  let  thy 
horse  wear  a  cloak  when  honester  men  than 
thou  go  in  their  hose  and  doublets. 

Dick.  And  work  in  their  shirt  too :  as  myself, 
for  example,  that  am  a  hutclier. 

Say.  You  men  of  Kent, — 

Dick.  What  say  you  of  Kent? 

Say.  Nothing  but  this :  't is  "bona  terra,  mala 
yens.'' 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  away  witli  him!  he 
speaks  Latin. 

Say.  Hear  me  but  sjieak,  and  bear  me  where 
you  wUL 
Kent,  in  the  commentanes  Csssar  writ. 
Is  termed  the  civil'st  place  of  all  this  isle : 
Sweet  is  the  country,  because  full  of  riches ; 
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The  people  li1>eral,  valiant,  active,  wealthy: 
Which  makes  me  hope  yoti  are  not  void  of  pity. 
I  sold  not  Maine,  I  lost  not  Normandy : 
Yet  to  recover  them  would  lose  my  life. 
Justice  with  favour  have  I  always  done : 
Prayers  and  tears  have  moved  me,  gifU  could  never. 
When  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 
Kent  to  maintain,  the  King,  the  realm,  and  you? 
Large  gifts  have  I  hestowed  on  learned  clerks. 
Because  my  hook  preferred  me  to  the  King : 
And  seeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven, 
Unless  you  be  possessed  with  devilish  spirits. 
You  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me. 
This  tongue  hath  parleyed  unto  foreign  kings 
For  your  behoof, — 

Cade.  Tut!  when  strack'st  thou  one  blow  in 
the  field? 

Say.  Great  men  have  reaching  hands:    oft 
have  I  struck 
Those  tiiat  I  never  saw,  and  struck  them  dead. 

Geo.   O  monstrous  coward!   what,  to  come 
behind  folks? 

Say.  These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  for 
your  good. 

Cade.  Give  him  a  box  o'the  ear,  and  that 
will  make  'em  red  again. 

Say,   Long  sitting  to  determine  poor  men's 


Hath  made  me  full  of  sickness  and  diseases. 

Cade.  Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle,  then, 
and  the  pap  of  a  hatchet 

Dick.  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man  f 

Soy.  The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provoketh  me. 

Cade.  Nay,  he  nods  at  us :  as  who  should  say, 
"  I  '11  be  even  with  you."  I  '11  see  if  his  head 
will  stand  steadier  on  a  pole  or  no :  take  him 
away,  and  behead  him. 

Say.  Tell  me  wherein  I  have  offended  most: 
Have  I  affected  wealth  or  honour?  speak  :' 
Are  my  chests  filled  up  with  extorted  gold? 
Is  my  apparel  sumptuous  to  behold  ? 
Whom  have  I  injured,  that  ye  seek  my  death? 
These  hands  are  free  from  guiltiess-blood  shedding; 
This   breast   from    harbouring    foul    deceitful 

thoughts. 
O  let  me  live ! 

Cade.  I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with  his  words : 
but  I  '11  bridle  it:  he  shall  die  an  it  be  but  for 
pleading  so  well  for  his  life.  Away  with  him  I 
he  has  a  familiar  under  his  tongue ;  he  speaks 
not  o'  God's  name.  Go,  take  him  away  I  say, 
and  strike  off  his  head  presentiy ;  and  then  break 
into  his  son-in-law's  house.  Sir  James  Cromer, 
and  strike  off  his  head ;  and  bring  them  both 
upon  two  poles  hither. 

AIL  It  shall  be  done. 


Say.  Ah,  countr}'men!   if,  when  you  make 
your  prayers, 
God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  youTMl^es, 
How  would  it  fare  with  yonr  departed  souls? 
And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  save  my  life. 

Cade.  Away  witii  him,  and  do  as  1  commsnd 
ye.  lExetinteometnlhhoKi^SAY.']  Theproudeit 
peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear  a  head  on  bis 
shoulders  unless  he  pay  me  tribute :  there  shall 
not  a  maid  be  married  but  she  shall  pay  to  me 
her  maidenhead  ere  they  have  it.  Men  shall  hold 
of  me  in  eapUe :  and  we  charge  and  command 
that  their  wives  be  as  free  as  heart  can  wish  or 
tongue  can  tell. 

Dick.  My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheapnde 
and  take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills? 

Cade.  Marry,  presentiy. 

JU.  O  brave! 

Re-enter  Rebels,  with  the  heads  of  Lord  Sat 
and  hit  Son-in-law. 

Cade.  But  is  not  this  braver  ?— Let  them  kis 
one  another,  for  they  loved  well  when  they  were 
alive.  Now  part  them  again,  lest  they  consult 
about  the  giving  up  of  some  more  towns  io 
France.  Soldiers,  defer  the  spoil  of  the  city  until 
night :  for  with  these  home  before  us,  instead  of 
maces,  will  we  ride  through  the  streets ;  and  at 
every  comer  have  tiiem  kiss.— Away !  lExeunt. 


ScBMB  Vlll.-^Southwark. 

Alarum.  Enter  Cadb  and  ail  hie  Rabblement 
Cade.  Up  Fish-street;  down  St.  Magnus' 
comer  I  kill  and  knock  down ;  throw  them  into 
Thames!  [A  parley  eounded^  then  a  retreet.] 
What  noise  is  this  I  hear  ?  Dare  any  be  so 
bold  to  sound  retreat  or  parley,  when  I  command 
them  kill? 

Enter  ^<JcxiiroBAM  and  Old  Clifford,  vnik 
Forces. 

Buck.  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare  and  will 
disturb  thee. 
Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambassadors  from  the  King 
Unto  the  commons,  whom  thou  hast  misled : 
And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all 
That  will  forsake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 

Clif.  What  say  ye,  countrymen  ?  will  ye  relent, 
And  yield  to  mercy  whilst  'tis  offered  you; 
Or  let  a  rabble  lead  you  to  your  deaths? 
Who  loves  the  King  and  will  embrace  his  pardon, 
Fling  up  his  cap,  and  say  '*  God  save  his  Majesty ! " 
Who  hateth  him  and  honoura  not  his  &ther, 
Henry  the  fifth,  tiiat  made  all  France  to  qiuke, 
Shake  he  his  wei^n  at  us^  and  pass  by. 
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JU.  GodiaveiheKingI  God  aave  the  King  I 
Cade.  What,  Buckmgham  and  Clifford,  are 
je  80  brave! — And  you  bate  peasants,  do  ye 
believe  him?  will  you  needs  be  hanged  with 
your  pardons  about  your  necks  f     Hath  my 
tword  therefore  broke  through  London  gates, 
that  you  should  leave  me  at  the  White  Hart  in 
Southwarkf   I  thought  ye  would  never  have 
giyen  out  these  arms  till  you  had  recovered  your 
ancient  freedom :  hut  you  are  all  recreants  and 
dastards,  and  delight  to  live  in  slavery  to  the 
nobility.    Let  them  break  your  backs  with  bur- 
dens, take  your  houses  over  your  heads,  ravish 
your  wives  and  daughters  before  your  faces :  for 
me,  I  will  make  shift  for  one:  and  so,  God's 
curse  light  upon  you  all ! 
JIL  We  '11  follow  Cade ;  we  11  follow  Cade ! 
CUf,  Is  Cade  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth, 
That  thus  you  do  exclaim  you  11  go  with  him? 
Will  he  conduct  yon  through  the  heart  of  France, 
And  make  the  meanest  of  you  earls  and  dukes? 
Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  place  to  fly  to ; 
Nor  knows  he  how  to  live  but  by  the  spoil. 
Unless  by  robbing  of  your,  friends  and  us. 
Wer't  not  a  shame  that,  whilst  you  live  at  jar. 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquish^ 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish  you? 
Methinks  already,  in  this  civil  broil, 
I  lee  them  lording  it  in  London  streets. 
Crying  «  VtUageour  unto  all  they  meet. 
Better  ten  thousand  base-bom  Cades  miscarry, 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's  mercy. 
To  France,  to  France  1  and  get  what  youhave  lost : 
Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast 
Henry  hath  money ;  you  are  strong  and  manly : 
God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

AIL  A  Clifford;  a  Clifford!  We'll  follow  the 
King  and  Clifibrd  I 

Cade,  Waa  ever  feather  so  lightly  blown  to 
and  fro  as  this  multitude  I  The  name  of  Henry 
the  fifth  halea  them  to  an  hundred  mischiefil, 
and  makes  them  leave  me  desolate.  I  see  them 
lay  their  heads  together  to  surprise  me:  my 
sword  make  way  for  me,  for  here  is  no  staying. 
— In  despight  of  the  devils  and  hell,  have 
through  the  very  midst  of  you  I  and  heavens 
and  honour  be  witness  that  no  want  of  resolution 
in  me,  but  only  my  followers'  base  and  igno- 
minious treasons,  makes  me  betake  me  to  my 
heels.  [Exit. 

Buck,  What,  is  he  fled?  go  some  and  follow 
him: 
And  he  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  King 
Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  reward. — 
[ExeuiU  tame  of  them. 
Follow  me,  aoldiers:  well  devise  a  mean 
To  reconcile  you  all  unto  the  King.       [Exeuni. 


ScBMB  IX. — Kenilwortfa  Castle. 

Enter  Kimg  Hemry,  Queen  Margaret,  and 
Somerset,  on  the  terrace  of  the  Cattle. 

K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king  that  'joyed  an  earthly 
throne. 
And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I  ? 
No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle, 
But  I  was  made  a  king  at  nine  months  old. 
Was  never  subject  longed  to  be  a  king, 
As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject  I 

Enter  Bucrimobam  and  Clifford. 

Buck.  Health  and  glad  tidings  to  your  majesty  I 
K.  Hen.  Why,  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor  Cade 
surprised ; 
Or  is  he  but  retired  to  make  him  strong  ? 

Enter  below  a  great  number  of  Cade*s  Followers, 
taith  haltere  about  their  neekt. 

CUf.  He 's  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers  do 

yield; 
And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 
Expect  your  highness'  doom  of  life  or  death. 
K.  Hen.  Then  heaven  set  ope  thy  everlasting 

gates, 
To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise  1 — 
Soldiers,  this  day  have  you  redeemed  your  lives. 
And  shewed  how  well  you  love  your  prince  andt 

country : 
Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a  mind. 
And  Henry,  though  he  be  unfortunate, 
Assure  yourselves  will  never  be  unkind. 
And  so,  with  thanks  and  pardon  to  you  all, 
I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countries. 
JU.  God  save  the  King  I  God  save  the  King  I 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Meee.  Please  it  your  grace  to  be  adv6rtis6d 
The  Duke  of  York  is  newly  come  firom  Ireland; 
And  with  a  puissant  and  a  mighty  power. 
Of  gallowglasses  and  stout  kernes. 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array : 
And  still  prodaimeih,  as  he  comes  along, 
His  arms  are  only  to  remove  from  thee 
The  Duke  of  Somerset,- whom  he  terms  a  traitor. 

K.  Hen.  Thus  stands  my  state  'twist  Cade 
and  York  distressed : 
Like  to  a  ship  that,  having  'scaped  a  tempest, 
Is  straightway  calmed  and  boarded  with  a  pirate. 
But  now  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dispersed: 
And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  him. — 
I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  go  forth  and  meet  him, 
And  ask  him  what's  the  reason  of  these  arms. 
Tell  him  I  '11  send  Duke  Edmund  to  the  Tower  :— 
And,  Somerset,  we  will  commit  thee  thither 
Until  his  army  be  dismissed  from  him. 
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S&m*  My  lercl, 
1 11  yield  myself  to  pritim  willingly, 
Or  unto  death,  to  do  my  country  good. 

K.  Hen.  In  any  case  be  not  too  rough  in  terms: 
For  he  is  fierce,  and  cannot  brook  hard  language. 

Buck.  I  will,  my  lord:  and  doubt  not  so  to  deal 
As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  your  good. 

K,  Hen.   Come,  wife,  let's  in  and  learn  to 
govern  better ; 
For  yet  may  England  curse  my  wretched  reign. 

[^Exeunt, 


Scsirs  X.— Kent    Idkw's  Garden, 

Enter  Cadb. 

Cad&^  Fie  on  ambition  I  fie  on  myself,  that 
have  a  sword,  and  yet  am  ready  to  famish  I 
These  five  days  have  I  hid  me  in  these  woods, 
and  durst  not  peep  out,  for  all  the  country  is 
laid  for  me :  but  now  am  I  so  hungry  that,  if 
I  might  have  a  lease  of  my  life  for  a  thousand 
years,  I  could  stay  no  longer.  Wherefore  on  a 
brick-wall  have  I  climbed  into  this  garden,  to  see 
if  I  con  eat  grass,  or  pick  a  sallet  another  while, 
which  is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach  this 
hot  weather.  And  I  think  this  word  sallet  was 
bom  to  do  me  good :  for  many  a  time,  but  for  a 
sallet,  my  brain-pan  had  been  cleft  with  a  brown 
bill :  and  many  a  time,  when  I  have  been  dry 


and  bravely  marching,  it  hath  served  roe  instead 
of  a  quart-pot  to  drink  in :  and  now  the  werd 
sallet  must  serve  me  to  feed  on. 

Enter  I  den,  wUh  Servants. 

Iden.  Lord,  who  would  live  tnrmoiM  in  the 
oourt, 
And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  these! 
This  small  inheritance  my  father  left  me 
Contentetli  me,  and  is  worth  a  monarchy. 
I  seek  not  to  wax  great  by  others'  waning; 
Or  gather  wealth  I  core  not  witli  what  euvy: 
Sufficeth  that  I  liave  maintains  my  state, 
And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate. 

Cade.  Here 's  the  lord  of  the  soil  come  to  seixe 
me  for  a  stray,  for  entering  his  feenumple  with- 
out leave.— Ah  villain,  tliou  wilt  betrsy  me, 
and  get  a  tliousand  crowns  of  the  King  for 
canring  my  head  to  him :  but  1 11  make  tbee 
eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swallow  my  sword 
like  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I  part 

Iden,  Why  rude  companion,  whatso'er  thou  be, 
I  know  thee  not :  why  then  should  I  betray  thee? 
Is 't  not  enough  to  break  into  my  garden. 
And  like  a  thief  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds, 
Climbing  my  walls  in  spite  of  me  the  owner, 
But  thou  wilt  brave  me  witli  these  saucy  tenni  f 

Cade,  Brave  thee!  ay,  by  the  best  blood  tliat 
ever  was  broached,  and  beard  thee  too.  Looit 
on  me  well :  I  have  eat  no  meat  these  five  dajs  : 
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ret  come  Uion  and  tlij  five  men,  and  if  I  do  not 
leave  yoa  all  as  dead  as  a  door-nail,  I  pray  God 
I  may  never  eat  grass  more. 

iJen,  Nay,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said  while  England 
stands 
That  Alexander  Idea,  an  esquire  of  Kent, 
Took  odds  to  combat  a  poor  famished  man. 
Oppose  tliy  stedfast  gazing  eyes  to  mine ; 
See  if  tliou  canst  outface  me  with  thy  looks. 
Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser : 
Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist ; 
Thy  leg  a  stick  compared  with  this  truncheon ; 
My  foot  shall  fight  with  all  the  strength  thou  hast; 
And  if  my  arm  be  heav6d  in  the  air, 
Thy  grave  is  digged  already  in  the  earth. 
As  for  words,  whose  greatness  answers  words, 
Let  this  my  sword  report  what  speech  forbears. 

Cade.  By  my  valour,  the  most  complete 
ehampion  that  ever  I  heard! — Steel,  if  thou 
turn  the  edge,  or  cut  not  out  the  burley-boned 
down  in  chines  of  beef  ere  thou  sleep  in  thy 
sheath,  I  beseech  Ood  on  my  knees  tliou  may  est 
be  turned  to  hobnails.  [_Thei/  fight.  Cade 
faUt.']-^,  I  am  slain  I  famine  and  no  other 
bath  slain  me:  let  ten  thousand  devils  come 
against  me,  and  give  me  but  the  ten  meals  I 
liave  kst,  and    I'd  defy  them  all.    Wither, 


garden;  and  be  henceforth  a  burying-place  to 
all  that  do  dwell  in  this  house,  because  the 
unconquered  soul  of  Cade  is  fled. 

Iden.  Is  t  Cade  that  I  have  slain,  that  mon- 
strous traitor? 
Sword,  I  will  hallow  tliee  for  this  thy  deed, 
And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb  when  I  am  dead : 
Ne'er  shall  this  blood  be  wip^d  from  tliy  point; 
But  thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat, 
To  emblaze  the  honour  that  thy  master  got. 

Cade.  Iden,  farewell;  and  be  proud  of  thy 
victory.  Tell  Kent  from  me  she  hath  lost  her 
best  man,  and  exhort  all  the  world  to  be 
cowards :  for  I,  that  never  feared  any,  am  van- 
quished by  famine,  not  by  valour.  [Z)i«#. 
Iden,  How  much  thou  wrong'st  me  Heaven 
be  my  judge. 
Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that  bare 

thee! 
And  as  I  thrust  thy  body  in  with  my  sworj^ 
So  wish  I,  I  might  thmst  thy  soul  to  hell. 
Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 
Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  grave, 
And  there  cut  off  thy  most  ungracious  head: 
Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  King, 
Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  upon. 

\ExUf  dragging  out  the  b^dp. 


ScEMB  I. — ^elds  between  Partford  and  Black- 
heatli. 

TTte  Kino's  Camp  on  one  side.  On  the  other^ 
enter  York  attended^  with  drum  and  colours  : 
his  Forces  at  some  distance. 

York.  From  Ireland  thus  comes  York,  to  claim 
his  right, 
And  pluck  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head : 
Ring,  bells,  aloud ;  bum,  bonfires,  dear  and  bright. 
To  entertain  great  England's  lawful  king. 
Ah,  sancta  majeslas  !  who  would  not  buy  thee  dear  ? 


Let  them  obey  that  know  not  how  to  rule : 

This  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold. 

I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words. 

Except  a  sword  or  sceptre  balance  it 

A  sceptre  sliall  it  have,  have  I  a  soul ; 

On  which  I  '11  toss  the  flower-de-luce  of  France. 

Enter  Bucxinoham. 
Whom  have  we  here  ?  Buckingham,  to  disturb  me  r 
The  King  hatli  sent  him,  sure :  I  must  dissemble. 
Buck.  York,  if  tliou  meanest  well,  I  greet  thee 
well* 
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York.  Humplirey  of  Buckingham,  I  accept 

thy  greeting. 
Art  thou  a  messenger,  or  come  of  pleasure? 
Buck,   A  messenger  from  Henry,  our  dread 

liege, 
To  know  the  reason  of  these  arms  in  peace . 
Or  why  thou,  being  a  subject  as  I  am, 
Against  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  sworn, 
Shouldst  raise  so  great  a  power  without  his 

leave. 
Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  so  near  the  court 
York.  Scarce  can  I  speak,  my  choler  is  so 

great 
O,  I  could  hew  up  rocks  and  fight  with  flint, 
1  am  so  angry  at  these  abject  terms : 
And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamonius, 
On.  sheep  and  oxen  could  I  spend  my  fury ! 
I  am  far  better  bom  than  is  the  King ; 
More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts : 
But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  awhile. 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  strong. — 

IJside. 
Buckingham,  I  pr'y  thee  pardon  me, 
That  I  have  given  no  answer  all  this  while : 
My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 
The  cause  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither 
Is  to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  King, 
Seditious  to  his  grace  and  to  the  state. 
Buck,  That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy 

part: 
But  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end. 
The  King  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand : 
The  Duke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower. 
York,  Upon  thine  honour  is  he  prisoner? 
Buck.  Upon  mine  honour  he  is  prisoner. 
York,  Then,  Buckingham,  I  do  dismiss  my 

powers.— 
Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all :  disperse  yourselves : 
Meet  me  to-morrow  in  Saint  George's  field. 
You  shall  have  pay  and  every  thing  you  wish. — 
And  let  my  sovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 
Command  my  eldest  son,  nay  all  my  sons. 
As  pledges  of  my  fealty  and  love, 
I  'U  send  them  all  as  willing  as  I  live : 
Land,  goods,  horse,  armour,  anything  I  have 
Is  his  to  use,  so  Somerset  may  die. 

Buck,  York,  I  commend  this  kind  submission : 
We  twain  will  go  into  his  highness'  tent 

ErUer  Kino  Henry,  ottendeeL 

K.  Hen,  Buckingham,  doth  York  intend  no 
harm  to  us, 
That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

York,  In  all  submission  and  humility, 
York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 
K,  Hen,  Then  what  intend  these  forces  thou 
dost  bring  ? 


York.  To  heave  the  traitor  Somerset  from 
hence; 
And  fight  against  that  monstrous  rebel  Cade, 
Who  since  I  heard  to  be  discomfited. 

Enter  Iden,  with  Cade's  head. 
Iden.  If  one  so  rude  and  of  se  mean  condition 
May  pass  into  the  presence  of  a  king, 
Lo  I  present  your  grace  a  traitor's  head ; 
The  head  of  Cade,  whom  I  in  combat  slew. 
K,  Hen.  The  head  of  Cade  ?— Great  God,  how 
just  art  thou ! — 
O  let  me  view  his  visage  being  dead, 
That  living  wrought  me  such  exceeding  trouble. 
Tell  me,  my  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that  slew 
him? 
Iden,  I  was,  an 't  like  your  majesty. 
K.  Hen.  How  art  thou  called,  and  what  is  thy 

degree? 
Iden,  Alexander  Iden,  that 's  my  name : 
A  poor  esquire  of  Kent,  that  loves  his  King. 
Buck.  So  please  it  you,  my  lord,  'twere  not 
amiss 
He  were  created  knight  for  hit  good  service. 
K.  Hen,  Iden,  kneel  down :  IHe  kneelt.]  Rise 
up  a  knight 
We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marks; 
And  will  that  thou  henceforth  attend  on  us. 

Iden.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  such  a  bounty, 
And  never  liftt  but  true  unto  his  liege ! 
K,  Hen.  See,  Buckingham  I  Somerset  comet 
with  the  Queen : 
Go  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duke. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret  and  Somerset. 

Q.  Mar.    For  thousand  Yorks  he  shall  not 
hide  his  head. 
But  boldly  stand  and  front  him  to  his  face. 

York,  How  now  I  is  Somerset  at  liberty? 
Then  York  unloose  thy  long-imprisoned  thoughts, 
And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart 
Shall  I  endure  the  sight  of  Somerset? — 
False  King !  why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with  me^ 
Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  abuse  f 
King  did  I  call  thee?  no,  thou  art  not  King; 
Not  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes. 
Which  dar'st  not,  no,  nor  canst  not,  rule  a  traitor. 
That  head  of  thine  doth  not  become  a  crown; 
Thy  hand  is  made  to  grasp  a  palmer's  staff, 
And  not  to  grace  an  awftil  princely  sceptre. 
That  gold  must  round  engirt  these  brows  of  mine  ; 
Whose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  spear, 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure. 
Here  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  sceptre  up. 
And  with  the  same  to  act  controlling  laws. 
Give  place :  by  Heaven,  thou  shalt  rule  no  more 
O'er  him  whom  Heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 
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Lo  I  prsMot  your  trao*  •  traAtor't  b«ad 


^om.  O  monstrous  traitor ! — I  arrest  thee,  York, 
Of  capital  treason  'gainst  the  King  and  crown. 
Obey,  audacious  traitor :  kneel  for  grace. 

York.  Wouldst  have  me  kneel?  first  let  me 
ask  of  these 
If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man. — 
Sirrahy  call  in  my  sons  to  be  my  bail : 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 
I  know,  ere  they  will  have  me  go  to  ward. 
They  11  pawn  their  swords  for  my  enfranchise- 
ment 
Q.  Afar.  Call  hither  Clifford :  bid  him  come 
amain, 
To  say  if  that  the  bastard  boys  of  York 
Shall  be  the  surety  for  their  traitor  father. 

York,  O  blood-bespotted  Neapolitan, 
Outcast  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  scourge ! 
The  sons  of  York,  thy  betters  in  their  birth, 
Shall  be  their  father's  bail :  and  bane  to  those 
That  for  my  surety  will  refuse  the  boys. — 
See  where  they  come :  I  '11  warrant  they  'II  make 
it  good. 


Q.  Mar,  And  here  comes  Clifford,  to  deny  their 
bail. 

Enter  Edward  and  Richard  Plantaaenet,  teUk 
Forces,  at  one  tide  ;  at  the  other ^  with  Forces 
aUOf  Old  Clifford  and  hit  Son. 

Clif,  Health  and  all  happiness  to  my  lord  the 
King!  IKneeU. 

York.  I  thank  thee,  Clifford :  say  what  news 
with  thee  ? 
Nay,  do  not  fright  us  with  an  angry  look. 
We  are  thy  sovereign,  Clifford ;  kneel  again : 
For  thy  mistaking  so  we  pardon  thee. 

CUf.  This  is  my  King,  York ;  I  do  not  mis- 
toke: 
But  thou  mistak'st  me  much  to  think  I  do : — 
To  Bedlam  with  him !  is  the  man  grown  mad  f 
K.  Hen.  Ay,  Clifford ;  a  bedlam  and  ambitious 
humour 
Makes  him  oppose  himself  against  his  King. 

CUf.  He  is  a  traitor :  let  him  to  the  Tower. 
And  chop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his. 
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Q.  Afar*  He  is  arreitted,  but  will  not  obey : 
His  sons,  be  says,  sball  give  their  words  for  him. 

York,  Will  you  not,  sons? 

Edw.  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  will  serve. 

^ch*  And  if  words  will  not,  tlien  our  weapons 
shall. 

CUf.  Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  we 
here! 

York.  Look  in  a  glass,  and  call  thy  image  so : 
I  am  thy  King,  and  thou  a  false-heart  traitor. — 
Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears, 
That  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains 
They  may  astonish  these  fell  lurking  curs. 
Bid  Salisbury  and  Warwick  come  to  me. 

Drums,    Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbvrt,  mth 
Forces. 

CZi/.  Are  tliese  thy  bears  ?  we  11  bait  thy  bears 
to  death. 
And  manacle  the  bearward  in  their  chains, 
If  thou  dar'st  bring  them  to  tlie  baiting-place. 

lUch.  Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweenuig  cur 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld ; 
Who,  being  suffered  with  the  bear's  fell  paw. 
Hath  clapped  his  tail  between  his  legs  and  cried : 
And  such  a  piece  of  service  will  you  do, 
If  you  oppose  yourself  to  match  Lord  Warwick. 

CUf.  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested 
lump, 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape  I 

York.  Nay,  we  shall  heat  you  thoroughly  anon. 

CUf,  Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  bum 
yourselves. 

K,  Hen,  Why,  Warwick,  bath  thy  knee  forgot 
to  bow? 
Old  Salisbury,  shame  to  thy  silver  hair, 
Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son ! 
What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  deathbed  play  the  ruffian, 
And  seek  for  sorrow  witli  tliy  spectacles? 
O  where  is  faitli ;  O  where  is  loyalty  ? 
If  it  be  banished  from  the  frosty  head, 
Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth  ? 
Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  grave  to  find  out  war. 
And  shame  thine  honourable  age  with  blood  7 
Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'st  experience  : 
Or  wherefore  dost  abuse  it,  if  thou  hast  it? 
For  shame !  in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 
Tliat  bows  unto  the  grave  with  mickle  age. 

Sal,  My  lord,  I  have  considered  with  myself 
The  title  of  tbis  most  renowned  duke ; 
And  in  my  conscience  do  repute  his  grace 
The  rightful  heir  of  England's  royal  seat 

K.  Hen,  Hast  thou  not  sworn  allegiance  unto 
me? 

Sal,  I  have. 

K,  Hen,  Canst  thou  dispense  with  Heaven  for 
such  an  oath? 


Sal,  It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oatli. 
Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man, 
To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity, 
To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 
To  wring  the  widow  from  her  customed  right: 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  this  wrong 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oatli? 

Q.  Mar.  A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister. 

K.  Hen.  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  ann 
himself, 

York,  Call  Buckingham  and  all  Uie  fnends  tboa 
hast, 
I  am  resolved  for  death  or  dignity.. 

CUf.  The  first  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreams  prove 
true. 

War.  You  were  best  to  go  to  bed  and  dresm 
again. 
To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field. 

CUf.  I  am  resolved  to  bear  a  greater  storm 
Than  any  thou  canst  conjure  up  to-day : 
And  that  I  *11  write  upon  tliy  burgonet. 
Might  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  household  bodge. 

War,  Now  by  my  father's  badge,  old  Nevil'i 
crest, 
Tlie  rampant  bear  chained  to  tbe  ragged  tUS, 
Tliis  day  I  '11  wear  aloft  my  burgonet 
(As  on  a  mountain-top  the  cedar  shews, 
That  keeps  bis  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm), 
Even  to  afirigbt  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 

CUf.   And  from  tliy  burgonet  I'll  rend  thy 
bear, 
And  tread  it  under  foot  with  all  contempt. 
Despite  the  bearward  that  protects  the  bear. 

Y.  Ctif.  And  so  to  arms,  victorious  father, 
To  quell  the  rebels  and  their  'complices. 

Rich,  Fie !  charity,  for  shame !  speak  notinspitti 
For  you  shall  sup  with  Jesu  Clirist  to-night. 

Y.  CUf,  Foul  Btigmatic,  that 's  more  than  thou 
canst  tell. 

Bich.  If  not  in  heaven,  you  '11  surely  snp  in  bell 
lExeunt  eeveraUy. 


ScBNB  II.— St.  Albon's. 

Alarums :  Excursions.    Enter  Warwick. 

War.  CliUbrd  of  Cumberland,  'tis  Warwick 
calls! 
And  if  tliou  dost  not  hide  thee  from  (he  bear, 
Now,  when  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarum. 
And  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air, 
Clifford,  I  say,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me  I 
Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland, 
Warwick  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arms. 
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Enter  York. 

How  now,  my  noble  lord :  what,  all  a-foot? 
York.  The  deadly-handed  Clifford  slew  my 
tteed: 
Bnt  match  to  match  I  have  encountered  him, 
And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows 
£ren  of  the  bonny  beast  he  loved  so  welL 

Enter  Clifford. 

War.  Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come. 
York    Hold,  Warwick,  seek  thee  out  some 
other  chase, 
Fcr  I  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death. 
Var.  Then  nobly»  York :  *tis  for  a  crown  thou 
fight'st.— 
A3  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day, 
It  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassailed. 

lExU  Warwick. 
Clif.  What  aeest  thou  in  me,  York?  why  dost 

tliou  pause  f 
York,  With  thy  brave  bearing  should  I  be  in 
love. 
But  that  thou  art  so  fast  mine  enemy. 
CUf,  Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  pruse  and 
esteem. 
But  that  *t  is  sliewn  ignobly  and  in  treason. 

York,  So  let  it  help  me  now  against  thy  6Wo):d, 
As  I  in  justice  and  true  right  express  it! 
CItf,  My  soul  and  body  on  the  action  both ! 
York.  A  dreadful  lay  f  address  thee  instantly. 
\_They  fght,  and  Clitford falle. 
Cfff,  **  La  fin  courmine  les  ceuvree"       [Die$, 
York.  Thus  vrar  hatli  given  thee  peace;  fur  thou 
art  still. — 
Peace  with  his  soul,  Heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will !  [Exit. 

Enter  You  no  Clifford. 

Y.  Clif.  Shame  and  confusion !  all  is  on  the 
rout : 
Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds 
Where  it  should  guard.    O  war,  thou  son  of  hell. 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister. 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance ! — Let  no  soldier  fly : 
He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war 
Hatli  no  self-love :  nor  he  that  loves  himself 
Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance. 
The  name  of  valour. — O  let  the  vile  world  end, 
\Seewg  his  dead  Father. 
And  the  premised  flames  of  the  last  day 
Knit  earth  and  heaven  together  I 
Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 
Particularities  and  petty  sounds 
To  cease ! — Wast  thou  ordained,  dear  father. 
To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  to  achieve 
The  silver  livery  of  advised  age ; 
And,  in  thy  reverence  and  thy  chair-days,  thus 


To  die  in  ruffian  battle?— Even  at  tliis  sight 
My  heart  is  turned  to  stone :  and  while  'tis  mine 
It  shall  be  stony.    York  not  our  old  men  sparea: 
No  more  will  I  their  babes :  tears  virginal 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  lire : 
And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims^ 
Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax* 
Henceforth  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity : 
Meet  I  an  infant  of  tlie  house  of  York, 
Into  aa  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it 
As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did : 
In  cruelty  will  I  seek  out  my  fame. — 
Come,  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Clifford's  house : 

ITaking  up  the  bodff. 
As  did  Mneas  old  Anchises  bear. 
So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders : 
But  then  ^neas  bare  a  living  load, 
Nothing  so  heavy  aa  these  woes  of  mine.  ^Exit, 

Enter  Richard  Plantaoenet  and  Somerset 
fighting  ;  Somerset  m  kUUd, 

Rich.  So,  lie  thou  there  : 
For  underneath  an  alehouse*  paltry  sign, 
Tlie  Castle  in  St  Albans,  Somerset 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death.—- 
Sword,  hold  thy  temper ;  heart,  be  wrathful  still: 
Priests  pray  for  enemies,  but  princes  kilL  {^Exit, 

Alarumt:   Excursunu,     Enter   Kino  Henry, 
Queen  Margaret,  atid  othere,  retreating. 

Q.  Mar.  Away,  my  lord !  you  are  slow :  for 

shame,  away ! 
K.  Hen.  Can  we  outrun  the  heavens?  good 

Margaret,  stay. 
Q.  Mar.  What  are  you  made  of?  you'll  not 
fight  nor  fly. 
Now  is  it  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence. 
To  give  the  enemy  way ;  and  to  secure  us 
By  what  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  fly. 

\^Alarum  afar  off. 
Ifyou.be  ta'en,  we  then  should  see  the  bottom 
Of  all  our  fortunes :  but  if  we  haply  scape 
(As  well  we  may  if  not  through  your  neglect). 
We  shall  to  Loudon  get,  where  you  are  loved ; 
And  where  this  breach,  now  ui  our  fortunes 

made. 
May  readily  be  stopped. 

Enter  Youno  Clifford. 

Y.  Clif.  But  that  my  heart's  on  future  mischief 
set, 
I  would  speak  blasphemy  ere  bid  you  fly : 
But  fly  you  must :  un curable  discomfit 
Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  parts. 
Away,  for  your  relief !  and  we  will  live 
To  see  their  day,  and  them  our  fortune  give. 
Away,  my  lord,  away !  ^Exeunt, 
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ScENB  lU.^FUldt  near  Saint  Albans. 

Alartan  :  Retreat,  Flourieh  ;  then  eater  York, 
Richard  Plantagembt,  Warwick,  and  Sol- 
diers, wUh  drum  and  eoloure, 

York,  Of  Salisbury  who  can  report  of  him : 
That  winter  lion,  who  in  rage  forgets 
Aged  contusions  and  all  brush  of  time ; 
And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  brow  of  youth, 
Repairs  him  with  occasion  ? — ^This  happy  day 
Is  not  itself,  nor  have  we  won  one  foot, 
If  Salisbury  be  lost. 

Etch.  My  noble  father, 

Three  times  to-day  I  holp  him  to  his  horse ; 
Three  times  bestrid  him ;  thrice  I  led  him  off, 
Persuaded  him  from  any  further  act : 
But  still  where  danger  was,  still  there  I  met 

him: 
And  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house. 
So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body. 
But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comes. 


Enter  Salisbury. 

Sal,  Now  by  my  sword,  well  hast  thoa  fought 
to-day: 
By  the  mass,  so  did  we  all. — I  thank  you,  Richard : 
God  knows  how  long  it  is  I  have  to  live ; 
And  it  hath  pleased  him  that  three  times  to-day 
You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death.— 
Well,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we  have : 
T  is  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled, 
Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature. 

York,  I  know  our  safety  is  to  follow  them ; 
For,  as  I  hear,  the  King  is  fled  to  London, 
To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament : 
Let  us  pursue  him  ere  tbe  writs  go  forth. 
What  says  Lord  Warwick :  shall  we  after  them? 

War,  After  them !  nay,  before  them  if  we  can. 
Now  by  my  faith,  lords,  't  was  a  glorious  day ! 
Saint  Alban's  battle,  won  by  famous  York, 
Shall  be  eternised  in  all  age  to  come. 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets ;  and  to  London  all: 
And  more  such  days  as  these  to  us  befal! 

lExeunt. 
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KINO  HimiT  THB  SIXTH. 

SDWAKD,  Prince  of  Wain,  Ui  Son. 

LKWIS  ZL.Xlngof  n«aoe. 

DUKB  OF  B0MBB8BT,  l 

SUKB  OF  EXi.TEB, 

lABL  OF  OXFORD, 

BAKL  OF  MORTHVMBERLAND, 

BiJLL  OF  WBSTICO  EKLAND,  I 

LORD  GLETFOHD,  / 

UCHARD  PLANTAOENET.  I>Qke  of  Toik. 

ESWAKD, Bui  of  Mardi,  afterwardB  Xln*  HAmad  IV., ' 

IDMUND,  BmI  of  aaUaiid» 

GfiOBOB,  aftenrarda  Onke  of  Oanaact, 

BKXABD,  aflarwaxda  Duke  of  Oloaier, 

DUXB  OF  TXOJLitOhK, 

KABQins  OT  MONTAOUB, 

XABL  OF  WARWICK, 


BABL  OF  PEMBROKE, 
LORD  HASTIN08, 
LciBD  STAFFORD, 
SIB  JOHN  M ORTIXBR, 
OB  HUGH  MORTIMER, 


'  Of  th«  Dole  of  Toikl  Party. 


Vndaa  to  tho  Duke  of  Yoik, 


HBNRT,  Eari  of  Richmond,  a  Tooth. 

LORD  RIYERS,  Brother  to  Lady  Gray. 

SIR  WILLIAM  8TANLKT. 

SIR  JOHN  MONTOOMBRT 

SIR  JOHN  80MBRYILLB. 

Tator  to  Uutland. 

Mayor  of  York. 

lieatenant  of  the  Tower. 

A  Nobleman. 

Two  Keepen. 

AHimtaman. 

A  Son  that  has  kUled  hlB  Either. 

A  Father  that  has  killed  his  Boo. 


QUEEN  MARGARET. 

LADT  GRET,  aflerwards  Queen  to  Edward  !▼« 

BONA,  Sister  to  the  French  Queen. 


ecaaa,^Diiring  part  of  the  Tfabd  Aet,  In  France 


Soldiers,  and  other  Attendants  on  Xing  Henry  and  King  Bdward* 
MeMngen,  Watchmen,  Ae. 

during  aU  the  nat  of  the  Play ,  la  JtaglaBd. 


--SKf^FtS^fe^J^^f^f^'^"*— 


ACT  8. 


Scene  I. — London.     The  ParUament-Mouse, 

Drwns.  Some  Soldiers  of  the  Duke  of  York's 
parfy  break  in.  Then  enter  the  Duke  of 
T0RK9  Edward,  Richard,  Norfolk,  Mon- 
tague, Warwick,  and  otherSf  tcith  white  rosee 
in  their  hats* 

War,  I  wonder  how  the  King  escaped  our 

hands. 
York.  While  we  pursued  the  horsemen  of  the 
north, 
He  silly  stole  away  and  left  his  men : 
Whereat  the  great  lord  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  warlike  ears  could  never  brook  retreat. 
Cheered  np  the  drooping  army ;  and  himself. 
Lord  Clifford,  and  Lord  Stafford,  all  arbreast, 
Charged   nr  main  battle's  front,  and,  breaking  in. 
Were  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 
Sduf.  Lord  Stafford's  father,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, 
Ii  either  slain  or  wounded  dangerous. 


I  cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow : 
That  this  is  true,  father,  behold  his  blood* 

ISJietoing  hie  bloody  eword. 
Mont.  And,  brother,  here 's  the  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire's blood,     [To  York,  shewing  his. 
Whom  I  encountered  as  the  battles  joined. 
Hich.  Speak  thou  for  me,  and  tell  them  what 

Idid. 

[Throwing  down  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  head. 

York,  Richard  hath  best  deserved  of  all  my 

sons.—* 

What,  is  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerset  ? 

Nor.  Such  hope  have  all  the  line  of  John  of 

Gaunt! 
Hich.  Thusdol  hopetoshakeKingHenry'shead. 
War,  And  so  do  L— Victorious  prince  of  York, 
Before  I  see  thee  seated  in  that  throne 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps, 
I  vow  by  Heaven  these  eyes  shall  never  close. 
This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  King, 
And  this  the  regal  seat :  possess  it  York ; 
For  this  is  thine,  and  not  King  Henry's  heirs. 
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York,  Assist  me  then,  sweet  Warwick,  and  I  will ; 
For  hither  we  have  broken  in  by  force. 

Norf,  We  Hall  assist  you:  he  that  flies  shall  die. 
York.  Thanks,  gentle  Norfolk.— Stay  by  me, 
my  lords : 
And,  soldiers,  stay,  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 
War.  And  when  the  King  comes,  offer  him  no 
violence, 
Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  by  force. 

{^They  retire. 
York.   The  Queen  this  day  here  holds  her 
Parliament, 
But  little  thinks  we  shall  be  of  her  council : 
By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right. 
JUeh.  Armed  as  we  are,  let 's  stay  within  this 

house. 
War.  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be 
called, 
Unless  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  be  king ; 
And  bashful  Henry  deposed,  whose  cowardice 
Hath  made  us  by-words  to  our  enemies. 

York.    Then  leave  me  not,   my  lords:    be 
resolute : 
I  m\ean  to  take  possession  of  my  right 

War.  Neither  the  King,  nor  he  that  loves  him 
best, 
The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  Lancaster, 
Dare  stir  a  wing  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells. 
I  '11  plant  Plantagenet;  root  him  up  who  dares  >^ 
Ilesolve  thee,  Richard;  claim  the  English  crown. 
[Warwick  Uade  York  to  the  throne,  wito 
seats  himself. 

Flourish.  Enter  King  Henrt,  Clifford,  North- 
umberland, Westmorland,  Exeter,  and 
otlietSf  with  red  rosei  in  thiir  hats. 

K.  Hen.   My  lords,  look  where  the  sturdy 
rebel  sits. 
Even  in  the  chair  of  state!    Belike  he  means 
(Back*d  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false  peer) 
To  aspire  unto  the  crown,  and  reign  as  King. — 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father ; 
And  thine,  Lord  Clifford:  and  you  both  have 

vowed  revenge 
On  him,  his  sons,  his  favourites,  and  his  friends. 

North.  If  I  be  not,  Heavensbe  revenged  on  me ! 

CUf.  The  hope  thereof  makes  Chfford  mourn 
in  steel. 

WeH.  What,  shall  we  suffer  thts?  let's  pluck- 
him  down. 
My  heart  for  anger  btxms ;  1  cannot  brook  it 

K.Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  Earl  of  Westmorland. 

CUf.  Patience  is  for  poltroons  and  such  as  he : 
He  durst  not  sit  there  Itad  your  father  lived. 
My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  assail  the  family  of  York. 

North.  Wen  hast  thou  spoken,  cousin :  be  it  so. 


K.  Hen.  Ah,  know  yon  not  the  dty  lironn 
them. 
And  they  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  beck! 
E»e.  But  when  the  duke  ii  slain,  theyll      i 

quickly  fly. 
K  Hen.  Far  be  (he  tlhought  of  this  from 
Henry's  heart, 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament-houMi 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  threats, 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  use.— 

[They  advance  to  the  Duu. 
Thou  factious  Duke  of  York,  descend  my  throne, 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet:  | 

I  am  thy  sovereign. 

York.  Thou  art  deceived;  I  am  thine. 

Exe.  For  shame,  come  down :  he  made  thei 

Duke  of  York. 
York.  'T  was  my  inheritance,a8  theearUon  wsi 
Exe.  Thy  father  was  a  traitor  to  the  crovn. 
War.  Exeter,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  crovi 
In  following  this  usurping  Henry. 

CUf.  Whom  should  he  follow  but  his  nstmi 

king? 
.  War.   True,  Clifford ;   and   that 's  Richaid, 

Duke  of  York. 
K.  Hen.  And  shall  I  stand,  And  thou  lit  in 

my  tlironef 
York.  It  must  and  shall  be  so :  content  (hyselL 
War.  Be  Duke  of  Lancaster;  let  him  be  Kiuf. 
West.  He  is  both  King  and  Duke  of  Lancsiter; 
And  tliat  the  lord  of  Westmorland  shall  maiotsiiL 
ITar.  AndWarwickshalldisproveit.  Yoafoi^ 
That  we  are  those  which  chaaed  yon  from  the  field, 
And  slew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  spresd 
Marched  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 
North.  Yes,  Warwick,  I  remember  it  to  n; 
grief: 
And  by  Iris  soul  ihoit  and  thy  house  shell  me  it 
Wesi.  Plantagenet,  of  thee  and  tliese  thy  loiii, 
Thy  kinsmen  and  thy  friends,  I  *U  have  moreUvet 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  father's  veins. 
CUf  Urge  it  no  more ;  lest  tliat,  insteadof  wsrds, 
I  send  thee,  Warwick,  such  a  messenger 
As  shall  revenge  his  death  before  I  stir. 
War.  Poor  Clifford;  how  I  scorn  hiSwortb- 

less  threats ! 
York.  Will  you  we  shew  our  title  t^Aecrownt 

If  not,  our  swords  shaH  pl^ad  it  in  die  field. 
K.  Hen.  What  tide  hast  dkni,  trailer,  to  tin 

erownf 
Thy  father  was,  as  tinra  art,  Dake  of  York; 
Thy  grandfather,  Roger  Mortiirier,  Eari  of  Msrck : 
I  am  the  eon  df  Henry  the  fifth, 
Who  made  the  Dauphin  and  the  French  to  sSoopi 
And  seiced  upon  their  towns  and  pfrtmntss. 
War.  Talk  not  of  France,  alth  thou  hw  lo«     i 

itaU. 
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JT.  Hen,  The  lord  protector  lost  it^  end  not  I : 
When  I  was  crowned  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 
^h.  You  are  old  enough  now,  and  yet  me* 
tliinke  you  lose  :— 
Father,  tear  the  crown  from  the  usurper's  head. 
Edw,  Sweet  father,  do  so :  set  it  on  your  head. 
Mont,  Good  brother  [/o  York],  as  thou  lov'st 
and  honour'st  arms, 
Let  'a  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  cayilViog  thus. 
Itiek.  Sound  drums  and  trumpf^ts^  aiid  the 

King  will  fly. 
Yori,  Sons,  peace. 
K,  Hen.  Peace  tUou ;  and  give  |Ling  Heniy 

leave  to  speak. 
War.  Plantagenet  shall  q>eak  first ; — ^hear  biin» 
lords ; 
And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too, 
For  he  that  interrupts  him  shall  not  live. 
K.  Hen.  Think'st  thou  that  I  will  leave  my 
kingly  tlirone, 
Wherein  my  grandsire  and  my  lather  sat? 
No:  first  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm ; 
Ay,  and  their  colours  (often  borne  in  France, 
And  now  in  England,  to  our  heart's  great  sorrow) 
Shall  be  my  winding  sheet*- Why  faint  you,  lords  t 
My  title's  good,  and  better  far  than  his. 
War.  Prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt  be  king. 
K.  Hen.  Henry  the  fourth  by  conquest  got 

the  crown. 
York.  *T  was  by  rebellion  against  his  king. 
JT.  Hen.  I  know  not  what  to  ^y :  my  title 's 
weak.—'  IJnde. 

Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  ad,opt  an  heir? 
York.  What  then? 

K.  Hen.  An  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful  king: 
For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords. 
Resigned  liia  crown  to  Henry  the  fourth : 
Whose  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  his. 

York,  He  rose  agajnst  him  beii^g  his  sovereign, 
And  made  him  to  resign  his  crown  perforce. 

War.  Suppose,my  lords,  he  did  it  unconstrained, 
Think  you  't  were  prejudicial  to  his  crown  ? 

Exe.  No:  for  he  could  not  so  resign  his  crown. 
But  that  the  next  heir  should  succeed  and  reign. 
AT.  Hen.  Art  thou  against  us,  Duke  of  Exeter? 
Exe.  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 
York.  Why  whisper  you,  my  lords  and  an- 
swer not? 
Exe.  My  conscience  tells  me  he  is  lawful  king. 
K.  Hen.  All  will  revolt  from  me,  and  turn  to  him. 
North.  Plantagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou 
lay'st. 
Think  not  that  Henry  shall  be  so  deposed. 
War.  Deposed  he  shall  be,  in  despite  of  all. 
North,  Thou  art  deceived:  'tis  not  thy  south* 
em  power. 
Of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suflfolk,  uor  of  Kent 


(Which  makes  thee  thuspresuroptuous  and  prfud). 
Can  set  the  duke  up  in  despite  of  me. 

Cltf,  King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrong, 
Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence. 
May  that  ground  gape  and  swallow  me  alive. 
Where  1  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  father. 

jr.  Jfen.  O  Clifford,  how  thy  words  revive 
my  heart ! 

York.  Henry  of  Lancaster,  resign  thy  crown.-— 
What  mutter  you,  or  what  conspire  you,  lords? 

War.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  Duke  of 
York; 
Or  I  will  fill  the  house  with  arm^d  men, 
And  o*er  the  chair  of  atate,  where  now  li0  siti. 
Write  up  his  title  with  usurping  blood. 

IHe  stampe,  and  the  Soldiers  shew  themeelvee, 

K.  Men.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  hear  but  ene 
WQrd : — 
Let  me  for  tliis  my  lifetime  reign  as  King. 

York.  Confirm  the  crown  to  me  and  to  mine 
heirs. 
And  thou  shalt  reign  in  quiet  while  thou  liv'st. 

K.  Hen,  I  am  content.   Richard  Plantagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  decease. 

Clif.  What  wrong  is  this  unto  the  prince  your  son  I 

War.  What  good  is  this  to  England  and  himself ! 

Weet.  Base,  fearful,  and  despairing  Henry 

CUf.  How  hast  tlu)u  injured  both  thyself  and  us ! 

Weet,  I  cannot  stay  to  hear  these  articlea. 

North.  Nor  I. 

Cl^,  Come,  cousin,  let  us  tell  the  Queen  these 
news. 

Weet,  Farewell,  faint-hearted  and  degenerate 
King, 
In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 

North.  Be  tliQu  a  prey  unto  the  house  of  York, 
And  die  in  bands  for  this  unmanly  deed ! 

Clif,  In  dreadful  war  may 'st  thou  be  overcome : 
Or  live  in  peace,  abandoned  and  despised  1 

\Exe^nt  NoaTBUMBBaLANB,  Ci^iFFoan,  and 
Westmorland. 

War,  Turn  thie  way,  ^twy*  ^nd  rcglM^  \hvca 
not 

Exe,  They  seek  revenge^  and  therefore  will 
not  yield. 

K.  Hen.  Ah,  Exeter  I 

War.  Why  should  you  sigh,  my  lerd? 

K.  Hen,  Not  for  myself,  lord  Warwick,  but 
my  son. 
Whom  I  unnaturally  shall  disinherit. 
But  be  it  as  it  may :  I  here  entail 
The  crown  to  thee  and  to  thine  heirs  for  ever ; 
Conditionally  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and  whiUt  I  live 
To  honoiv  me  as  thy  king  and  sovereign ; 
And  neither  by  treason  nor  hostility 
To  seek  to  put  me  down,  and  reign  tliyself. 
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York.  This  oath  I  willingly  take,  and  will 

perform.         [Comingfrom  the  throne. 
War.  Long  live  King  Henry ! — ^Plantagenet, 

emhrace  him. 
K.  Hen.  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy 

forward  sons ! 
York.  Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  reconciled. 
Exe.  Accursed  he  he  that  seeks  to  make  them 

foes!  {^Senet.  The  LordM  come  forward, 
York.  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord :  I  '11  to  my 

castle. 
War.  And  I  '11  keep  London  with  my  soldiers. 
Norf.  And  I  to  Norfolk  with  my  followers. 
MorU.  And  I  unto  the  sea,  from  whence  I  came. 
lExeunt  York  and  hie  Sons,  Warwick,  Nor- 
folk, Montague,  Soldiers,  ^Attendants. 
K.  Hen.  And  I  with  grief  and  sorrow  to  the  court. 

Enter  Qubbn  Margaret  aTui  the  Princb  or 
Wales. 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  Queen,  whose  looks  he- 
wray  her  anger : 
1 11  steal  away. 

K.  Hen.  Exeter,  so  will  I.         ^Goinff. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  go  not  from  me ;  I  will  follow 
thee. 

JT.JTiro.  Be  patient,  gentle  Queen,  and  I  will  stay. 

Q.  Mar.  Who  can  he  patient  in  such  extremes  f 
Ah,  wretched  man  I  'would  I  had  died  a  maid, 
And  never  seen  thee,  never  home  thee  son. 
Seeing  thou  hast  proved  so  unnatural  a  father ! 
Hath  he  deserved  to  lose  his  birthright  thus? 
Had'st  thou  but  loved  him  half  so  well  as  I, 
Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once. 
Or  nourished  him  as  I  did  with  my  blood, 
Thou  wouldst  Lave  left  thy  dearest  heart-llood 

there, 
Rather  than  made  that  savage  duke  thine  heir. 
And  disinherited  thine  only  son. 

Prince.  Father,  you  cannot  disinherit  me : 
If  you  be  King,  why  should  not  I  succeed ! 

K.  Hen.  Pardon  me,  Margaret :  pardon  me, 
sweet  son : 
The  Eari  of  Warwick  and  the  duke  enforced  me. 

Q.  Mar.  Enforced  thee  I  art  tliou  King,  and 
wilt  be  forced  f 
I  shame  to  hear  thee  speak.  Ah,  timorous  wretch  I 
Thou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son,  and  me, 
And  given  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head 
As  thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 
To  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 
What  is  it  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre. 
And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time? 
Warwick  is  chancellor  and  the  lord  of  Calais ; 
Stem  Falconbridge  commands  the  narrow  seas ; 
The  duke  is  made  protector  of  the  realm ; 
And  yet  shalt  tliou  be  safe  f  such  safety  finds 


The  trembling  lamb,  environed  with  wolvei! 
Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman. 
The  soldiers  should  have  tossed  me  on  their  pikes 
Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act 
But  thou  preferr*st  thy  life  before  Uiine  hononr: 
And  seeing  thou  dost,  I  here  divorce  myself, 
Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed. 
Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repealed 
Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited. 
The  northern  lords,  that  have  forsworn  thy  colours, 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread: 
And  spread  they  shall  be,  to  thy  foul  disgrace. 
And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York. 
Thus  do  I  leave  thee. — Come,  son,  let's  away: 
Oiur  army 's  ready ;  come,  we  '11  after  them. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me 
speak. 

Q.  Mar.  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already: 
get  thee  gone. 

K.  Hen.  Gentle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  sUy 
with  me  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  to  be  murdered  by  his  enemies. 

Prince.  When  I  return  with  victory  from  the 
field, 
1 11  see  your  grace :  till  then  1 11  follow  her. 

Q.  Mar.  Come,  son,  away:  we  may  not  linger 
thus. 
{Exeunt  Queen  Maroarbt  and  the  Prikcb. 

K.  Hen.  Poor  Queen ;  how  love  to  me  and  to 
her  son 
Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage! 
Revenged  may  she  be  on  that  hateful  duke, 
Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire, 
Will  cost  my  crown,  and,  like  an  empty  eagle, 
Tire  on  the  flesh  of  me  and  of  my  son ! 
The  loss  of  those  three  lords  torments  my  heart: 
I  '11  write  unto  them  and  entreat  them  fair:— 
Come,  cousin,  you  shall  be  the  messenger. 

Exe,  And  I,  I  hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all. 

[Exeunt. 


Scene  IL— ^  Room  in  Sandal  Castle,  near 
Wakefield,  m  Yorkshire. 

Enter  Edward,  Richard,  eaud  Mohtaoub. 
Bich.  Brother,  though  I  be  youngest,  give  me 

leave. 
Edw.  No ;  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 
Mont,  But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible. 

Enter  York. 
York.  Why,  how  now,  sons  and  brother,  at  a 
strife! 
What  is  your  quarrel ;  how  began  it  first* 
Edw.  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention. 
York.  About  what? 
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Rich.  About  that  ^bicb  concerns  your  grace 
anduB: 
The  crown  of  England,  father,  which  is  yours. 
York.  Mine,  hoy  I  not  till  King  Henry  he  dead. 
BieM,  Your  right  depends  not  on  his  life  or 

death. 
Edw,  Now  you  are  heir ;  therefore  enjoy  it  now. 
By  giving  the  house  of  Lancaster  leave  to  breathe, 
It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 
York,  I  took  an  oath  that  he  should  quietly 

reign. 
Edw.  But  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  be 
broken : 
I  'd  break  a  thousand  oaths  to  reign  one  year. 
Rkh.  No ;  God  forbid  your  grace  should  be 

forsworn  I 
York,  I  shall  be,  if  I  daim  by  open  war. 
Eieh,  I  '11  prove  the  contrary,  if  you  'U  hear 

me  speak. 
York.  Thou  canst  not,  son :  it  is  impossible. 
Rich.  An  oath  is  of  no  moment  being  not  took 
Before  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate, 
That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears : 
Henry  had  none,  hut  did  usurp  the  place. 
Then,  seeing  't  was  he  that  made  you  to  depose, 
Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous : 
Therefore  to  arms.    And  father,  do  but  think 
How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown ; 
Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium, 
And  all  that  poeta  feign  of  bliss  and  joy ! 
Why  do  we  linger  thus?  I  cannot  rest 
Until  the  white  rose  that  I  wear  be  dyed 
£ven  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry's  heart. 

York.  Richard,  enough :  I  will  be  king  or  die. 
Brother,  thou  ahalt  to  London  presently, 
And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise. 
Thou,  Richard,  shalt  unto  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intent 
You,  Edward,  shall  unto  my  Lord  Cobham, 
With  whom  the  Kentishmen  will  willingly  rise : 
In  them  I  trust;  for  thoy  are  soldiers 
Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit — 
While  you  are  thus  employed,  what  resleth  more 
But  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise ; 
And  yet  the  King  not  privy  to  my  drift, 
Nor  any  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

But  stay : — What  news  ?  why  com'st  thou  in  such 
poet? 
Met*.  The  Queen,  with  all  the  northern  earls 
and  lords, 
Intend  here  to  besiege  you  in  your  castle. 
>he  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thousand  men : 
^d  therefore  fortify  your  hold,  my  lord. 
Ywk.  Ay,  with  my  sword.     What  I  think 'st 
thou  that  we  fear  them  ? — 


Edward  and  Richard,  you  shall  stay  with  mat 
My  brother  Montague  shall  postio  London : 
Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 
Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  King, 
With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves. 
And  trust  not  simple  Henry  nor  his  oaths. 

MorU.  Brother,  I  go ;  I  '11  win  them,  fear  it  not : 
And  thus  most  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave.  [^Exit. 

Enter  Sir  John  <md  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer. 

York.  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  mine 
uncles ! 
You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  an  happy  hour: 
The  army  of  the  Queen  mean  to  besiege  us. 
Sir  John.  She  shall  not  need ;  we '11  meet  her 

in  the  field. 
York.  What,  with  five  thousand  men  ? 
Rich.  Ay,  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a  need. 
A  woman 's  general :  what  should  we  fear? 

[^  marcA  afar  ojf. 
Edw.  I  hear  their  drums :  let 's  set  our  men 
in  order 
And  issue  forth  and  bid  them  battle  straight 
York.  Five  men  to  twenty ! — ^though  tlie  odds 
be  great, 
I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory. 
Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France 
Whenas  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one : 
Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  like  success? 
[Akarum.    Exeuni. 


ScEMi  III. — Plahu  near  Sandal  Castle. 

Alarunu  :  Excurnone.    Enter  Rutland  and  A|» 
Tutor. 

But.  Ah  whither  shall  I  fly  to  'scape  their  hands  ? 
Ah,  tutor,  look  where  bloody  Clifibrd  comes ! 

Enter  Clifford  and  Soldiers. 

Clif.  Chaplain,  away :   thy  priesthood  saves 
thy  life. 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke, 
Whose  father  slew  my  father,  he  shall  die. 

Tut.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  company. 

Clif.  Soldiers,  away  with  him. 

7W.  Ah  Clifibrd  I  murder  not  this  innocent  child. 
Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man. 

^ExU,  forced  off  by  Soldiers. 

Clif.  How  now  I  Is  he  dead  already?  Oris  it  fear 
That  makes  him  close  his  eyes  ? — I  '11  open  them. 

Rut.  So  looks  the  pent-up  lion  o  'er  Uie  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws ; 
And  so  he  walks  insulting  o'er  his  prey ; 
And  so  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder  I— 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford,  kill  me  with  thy  sword. 
And  not  with  such  a  cruel  threat  'ning  look. 
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8we«t  CUflTor^,  hear  me  ipea)^  before  I  die : 
I  am  too  qneaa  a  sublet  fyr  thy  vrath ; 
Be  thou  reycnged  on  men,  apd  let  me  Uye* 

Clif,   In  vain  thou  9ppak*Et,  poor  boy;  my 
father '■  blood 
Hath  stepped  thfi  passage  where  thy  w<«da  ehould 
enter. 

EtU.  Then  let  my  father*!  blood  open  it  agiMn : 
He  is  a  man,  and  Clifford  cope  with  him. 

CUf.  Had  1  tby  brethren  here,  their  lives  and 
thine 
Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me  I 
No,  if  I  digged  Hp  thy  foreiathers'  grayep, 
And  hung  their  tott^n  qo^&na  vp  in  cbaini» 
It  could  not  ila^e  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart. 
The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 
Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  somI  : 
And  till  I  root  out  their  accurst  Ufi^ 
And  leave  not  one  alivO)  I  live  in  bell. 
Therefore—  [Lifting  his  hand. 

But,  0  let  me  pray  before  I  ta^  my  death  :— 
To  thee  I  pray :  sweet  Clifford,  pity  mel 

QUf,  Such  pity  as  my  rapier's  point  affords. 

BuL  I  never  did  thee  herm :  why  wilt  thou 
slay  me? 

aif.  Tby  father  hath. 

Bui.  But  'twa«  ere  I  wes  bom. 
Tliou  bast  one  son ;  for  his  sake  pity  me : 
Lest  in  revenge  thereof,  sith  God  is  just» 
He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I. 
Ah  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days ; 
And  when  I  give  occasion  of  offence, 
Then  let  me  die ;  for  now  thou  hast  no  cause. 

Clif,  No  cause  1 
Thy  father  slew  my  father;  therefore  die ! 

[Clippord  Mtabs  him. 

Bui.  DUfaeiant,  laudii  tuwmOf  sU  iUa  iua! 

[Diei. 

Clif.  Plantagenet !  I  come,  Plantagenet ! 
And  this  thy  son's  blood,  cleaving  to  my  blade, 
Shall  rust  upon  my  weapon,  tiU  thy  blood, 
Congealed  with  this,  do  make  me  wipe  off  both. 


Sc^NK  IV. — Th§  MVM. 

Alarum.    Enter  Yokk. 

York,  The  army  of  the  Queen  hath  got  the  field : 
My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me ; 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  ships  before  the  wind. 
Or  lambs  pursued  by  hunger-starved  wolves* 
My  sons — God  knows  what  hath  bechanc6d  them : 
But  this  I  know,  they  have  demeaned  themselves 
Like  men  bom  to  renown,  by  life  or  death. 
Thr^e  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me ; 


And  thrice  cried  <'  Courage  father ;  fight  it  oat !" 
And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side, 
With  purple  iaiil^hion,  painted  to  tbe  hilt 
In  blood  of  those  iha(  had  encountered  liim: 
And  when  the  hcirdiest  warrior^  did  retire, 
Bichard  cried,  "  Charge,  and  give  no  £Mt  of 

ground  I" 
And  cried,  "  A  crown,  or  else  a  ^orious  tombl 
A  sceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre  1" 
With  tills  we  charged  again :  but  out,  alsi, 
We  bodged  again  I  as  I  have  seen  a  syran 
With  bootless  laboi^  swim  agaipst  the  tide, 
And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching  wsvm. 
\A  short  alarum  wi^^ 
Ah,  }kafk !  the  iatdl  followers  do  pursue, 
And  I  am  faint  and  cannot  i)y  their  fvury : 
And  waioe  I  strong,  I  wpuld  not  phun  their  foiy. 
Tlie  lax^ds  are  Aumbered  that  make  up  nyy  life: 
Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  piy  life  must  end! 

Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Clifpord,  Noetbdii- 
BERLAND,  ond  Soldiers. 

Come,  hloody  Cliffprdt  rough  Northumberland, 
I  dare  yoiir  quenchlees  Uury  to  more  rage: 
I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  your  shot. 

North.  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Plantsgenet 

Ciif.  Ay,  to  9uch  mercy  as.  his  ruthless  arm 
With  downright  payment  shewed  unto  my  father. 
Now  Phaeton  hatli  tumbled  from  his  car, 
And  made  an  evening  at  tlie  noontide  prick. 

York.  My  ashes,  as  the  phoenix,  may  briug  forth 
A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all : 
And  in  tliat  hope  I  throw  mine  eyes  to  Hesvem 
Scorning  whate*er  you  can  afflict  me  with. 
Why  come  you  not  ?  what  I  multitudes,  and  feai! 

C&f  So  cowards  fight  when  Uiey  can  flj  no 
further; 
So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons; 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  llTSSy 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  officers. 

York.  OCliffi>rd,  but  betlunk  thee  oBcesgain, 
And  in  thy  thought  o'ermn  my  former  time: 
And,  if  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  iscc ; 
And  bite  thy  tongue,  that  slanders  him  with 

cowardice 
Whose  frown  hath  made  thee  faint  and  fly  ert  thii. 

CUf.  I  will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for  word, 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one. 

[Df<i»i. 

Q.  Afar.  Hold,  valiant  Clifibrd !  for  a  thoussod 


I  would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor'a  life. — 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf:  speak  thou,  Northwn- 
berland. 
iVbrM.Hold,CUfibrd:  do  not  honour  him  so  muck 
To  prick  thy  finger,  though  to  wound  his  hesrt. 
What  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin. 
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For  one  to  thnut  Us  hand  between  his  teeth, 
i^en  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  away  ? 
(t  is  wsr*8  pHse  to  take  all  vantages, 
ind  ten  to  one  is  no  impeach  of  valoor. 

[Tkej^  lay  htmdi  on  Yoftc,  ith0  ttruggleB, 
CUf,  Ay,  ay,  so  strives  the  woodcock  with  the 

fin. 
North.  So  doih  th^  coney  stmggle  in  the  ntt 
[Yoax  ta  tdk&n  priioher. 
York  So  triumph  thieved  upon  their  con- 
quered booty ; 
So  true  men  yield,  with  robbers  so  o'ermatched. 
Korth,  What  would  your  graee  have  done 

unto  him  now  t 
Q.  Mar,  Brave  warriors,  Clifford  and  Northum- 
berland, 
Come,  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehill  here, 
Tlmt  raught  at  mountains  with  ouUtiretoh^d  armi| 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  his  hand. — 
What!  was  it  you  that  would  be  England's  king  ? 
Was 't  you  that  revelled  in  our  parliament, 
And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  descent? 
Where  sre  your  mess  of  sons  to  back  you  now  : 
The  wanton  Edward  and  the  lusty  George  f 
And  where 's  that  valiant  crookback  prodigy, 
Dicky  your  boy,  that  with  his  grumbling  voice 
Was  wont  id  cheer  hfo  did  iti  mdtSnies? 
Or,  with  the  rest,  wh«te  is  y<M  darting  ttuthmd  t 
Look,  York;  I  stained  this  napkin  with  the  blood 
That  raliant  Clifford  with  his  rapier's  point 
Made  issue  from  ihe  bosom  of  the  boy : 
And,  if  thine  eyea  can  water  for  his  death, 
I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal; 
Alas,  poor  York !  but  thiit  I  hate  thee  deadlyj 
I  ihould  lament  (ihy  lAriserable  state. 
I  pr'y  thee  grieve  to  make  me  merry,  York : 
Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and  dance. 
What,  hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parched  thine 

entrails. 
That  not  a  tear  can  fill  for  Rutland's  death  t 
Why  srt  thou  patient,  man?  thou  shouldst  be 

mad: 
And  I  to  make  three  mad  do  mock  thee  thus. 
Thoti  wouldst  Be  fee'd,  t  see,  to  make  me  sport :' 
Tork  cannot  speak  unless  he  wear  a  crown : — 
A  crown  for  York ; — and,  lords,  bow  low  to  hnn. 
Hold  yon  his  hands  whilst  I  do  set  it  <m,-^ 

[Putting  a  paper  crown  oH  Acs  Heitd. 
Ay  marry,  sir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king ! 
Ay  this  is  he  that  took  King  Henry's  chair; 
And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir.-^ 
But  how  is  it  that  great  Flantagenet 
Is  crowned  so  «0on,  and  broke  his  soTehin  oath  f 
As  I  bethink  me,  yoh  should  not  be  king 
Till  our  Ring  Henry  had  khoak  hands  with  death ; 
And  will  you  pale  your  head  in  Henry'i  glory, 
And  rob  his  temples  of  his  diadem. 


Now  in  his  life,  against  your  holy  oath  ! 

0  *tis  a  fault,  too  too  unpardonable  ]•— 

Off  with  ihe  crown ;  and,  with  the  crown,  his 

head : 
And,  whilst  we  breathe,  take  time  to  do  him  dead. 
CUf.  That  is  my  office,  for  my  father's  Sake. 
Q.  Mar.  Nay^  stay:  let's  hear  the  orisons  be 

makes. 
York*  She-wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than 

wolves  of  France, 
Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder^a 

tooth. 
How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  aex 
To  triumph  like  an  Amazonian  trull 
Upon  their  woes  whom  fortune  captivates ! 
But  that  thy  fhee  is,  visor-like,  unchan^ng. 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 

1  would  assay,  proud  Queen,  to  make  thee  blush : 
To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  derived. 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou 

not  shameless. 
Thy  father  bears  the  type  of  King  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sicils,  and  Jerusalem : 
Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman. 
Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult? 
It  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  thee  not,  proud  Queen : 
Unless  the  adage  most  be  verified. 
That  beggars,  mounted,  run  their  horse  to  death. 
'Tis  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud; 
But  God  he  knows  thy  share  thereof  is  small : 
Tis  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  admired; 
The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wondered  at: 
'T  is  government  that  makes  them  seem  divine ; 
The  want  thereof  makes  thee  abominable : 
Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good 
As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us. 
Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion. 
O  tiger's  heart,  wrapped  in  a  woman's  hide ! 
How  couldst  thou  drain  the  lifieblood  of  the  child 
To  bid  the  father  wipe  his  tears  whha). 
And  yet  be  seen  to  wear  a  woman's  ikoet 
Women  are  uoft,  mild,  pitifdl,  and  flexible ; 
Thou  stem,  obdurate^  fimty,  rough,  reniorseless. 
Bidst  thou  me  rage?  why  now  thou  hast  thy  wish: 
Wouldst  have  me  weep?  why  now  thou  hast  thy 

will : 
For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers, 
And  when  the  rage  allays  the  rain  begins. 
These  tears  are  niy  sweet  Rutland's  obsequies? 
And  every  drop  cries  vengeanc^  for  his  death, 
'Gainst  thee,  fell  Clifford^  and  thee,  fidse  French 

wonian. 
North.  Beshr^w  me  but  his  passions  move  me  so 
That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  firom  tears. 

York.  That  fhce  of  his  the  hungry  cannibals 
Would  not  have  touched,  would  not  have  stained 

with  blood: 
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But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, 
O  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania, 
See,  ruthless  Queen,  a  hapless  father's  tears : 
This  cloth  thou  dipp'dst  in  blood  of  my  sweet 

boy, 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away. 
Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this : 

[He  gives  back  the  handkerchief. 
And  if  thou  telFst  the  heavy  story  right. 
Upon  my  soul  the  hearers  will  shed  tears : 
Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  tears. 
And  say,  "  Alas,  it  was  a  piteous  deed !" — 
There,  take  the  crown,  and  with  the  crown  my 

curse  *, 
And  ih  thy  need  such  comfort  come  to  thee 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand  !— 
Hard-hearted  Clifford,  take  me  from  the  world : 
My  soul  to  heaven,  my  blood  upon  your  heads  I 


North*  Had  he  be^n  slaughter-man  to  all  my 
kin, 
I  should  not  for  my  life  but  wsep  with  him, 
To  see  hpw  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul. 

Q-  Mar,  What,  weeping-ripe,  my  Lord  North- 
umberland? 
Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  us  all. 
And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tears.. 
CUf,   Here  'a  for  my  oath ;   here 's  for  my 
father's  death  I  [Stai^  hm. 

Q.  Mar.    And  here  's  to  right  our  gentle- 
hearted  King  I  [StdMng  hm. 
York,  Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God! 
My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  seek  out 
thee.      *  [Biei, 
Q.  Mar.  Off  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on  York 
gates : 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York. 

[ExewL 


— B.^X^3IC^X^><s^ 


ACT  n. 


ScENi  I. — A  Plain  near  Mortimer's  Cross, 
in  Herefordshire. 

Drums.    Enter  Edward  and  Richard,  with 
their  Forces,  marching. 

Edu>.  I  wonder  how  our  princely  father  'scaped. 
Or  whether  he  be  'scaped  away  or  no 
From  Clifford's  and  Northumberland's  pursuit. 
Had  he  been  ta'en,  we  should  have  heard  the 

news; 
Had  he  been  slain,  we  should  have  heard  the 

news ; 
Or  had  he  'scaped,  methinks  we  should  have 

heard 
The  happy  tidings  of  his  good  escape. — 
How  fares  my  brother ;  why  is  he  so  sad  7 

J2tc^  I  cannot  joy  until  I  be  resolved 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 
I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about. 
And  watched  him  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth, 
Methought  he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat : 
Or  as  a  bear  encompassed  round  with  dogs  : 
Who  having  pinched  a  few  and  made  them  crjs^ 
The  rest  stand  all  aloof  and  bark  at  him. 
So  fared  our  father  with  his  enemies; 
So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father : 
Methink  't  is  prize  enough  to  be  his  son. 
See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates. 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun ! 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 


Trimmed  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  lore! 

Edw.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  tuns! 

RieK  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect 
sun  I 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 
But  severed  in  a  pale  dear-shining  sky. 
See,  see,  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  kiss, 
As  if  they  vowed  some  league  inviolable : 
Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun. 
In  this  the  heaven  figures  some  event. 

EdMf.  'Tis  wondrous  strange;    the  like  yet 
never  heard  of. 
I  think  it  cites  us,  brother  to  the  field : 
That  we,  the  sons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 
Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds. 
Should  notwithstanding  join  our  lights  together, 
And  over-shine  the  earth,  as  this  the  world. 
Whate'er  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  target  three  fair  shining  suns. 

Rich.  Nay,  bear  three  daughters.     By  your 
leave  I  speak  it. 
You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male.— 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretel 
Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  tongue  t 
Mess.  Ah,  one  that  was  a  woeful  looker  on 
Whenas  the  noble  Duke  of  York  was  slain, 
Your  princely  father  and  my  loving  lord. 
Edw.  O  speak  no  morel  for  I  have  heard  too 
much* 
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Skk,  Say  how  he  died ;  for  I  will  hear  it  all. 
Mets,  EnvironM  he  waa  with  many  foes; 
And  stood  against  them  as  the  hope  of  TVoy 
Against  the  Greeks  that  would  have  entered  Troy, 
But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds, 
And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 
Hew  down  and  fell  the  hardest-timhered  oak. 
By  many  hands  your  father  was  suhdued, 
But  only  slaughtered  hy  the  ireful  arm 
Of  unrelenting  Clifford  and  the  Queen  : 
Who  crowned  the  gracious  duke  in  high  despite; 
Laughed  in  his  face ;  and,  when  with  grief  he 

wept, 
The  ruthless  Queen  gave  him,  to  dry  his  cheeks, 
A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  hlood 
Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  hy  rough  Clifford  slain. 
And  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts. 
They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 
They  set  the  same :  and  there  it  doth  remain. 
The  saddest  spectacle  that  e*er  I  viewed. 
Edw.  Sweet  Duke  of  York,  our  prop  to  lean 
upon. 
Now  thou  art  gone  we  have  no  staff,  no  stay !— 
0  Clifford,  boist'rous  Clifford,  thou  hast  slain 
The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry : 
And  treacherously  hast  thou  vanquished  him. 
For  hand  to  hand  he  would  have  vanquished 

thee?— 
Now  my  soul's  palace  b  become  a  prison : 
Ah  would  she  break  from  hence  I  that  this  my 

body 
Might  in  the  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest; 
For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again : 
Never,  O  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy  ! 
BieL  1  cannot  weep ;  for  all  my  body's  mois- 
ture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning 

heart: 
Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great 

burden ; 
For  self-same  wind  that  I  should  speak  withal, 
la  kindling  coaU  that  fire  all  my  breast, 
And  burn  me  up  with  flames  that  tears  would 

quench. 
To  weep  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief : 
Tears,  then,  for  babes ;  blows  and  revenge  for  me ! 
Kchard,  1  bear  thy  name :  1 11  'venge  thy  death, 
Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it. 
Edw,  His  name  that  valiant  duke  hath  left 
with  thee : 
His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  is  left. 
Bieh,  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's 
bird. 
Shew  thy  descent  hy  gazing  'gunst  the  sun : 
For  **  chair  and  dukedom," — **  throne  and  king- 
dom" say : 
Cither  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  not  his. 


March.    Enter  Wakwick  and  MoifTAOui,  with 
Forces. 
War.  How  now,  fair  lords;  what  fare?  what 

news  abroad  f 
Rieh.  Great  lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  should 
recount 
Our  baleful  news,  and  at  each  word's  deliverance 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh  till  all  were  told. 
The  words  would  add  more  angiush  than  the 
wounds. 

0  valiant  lord,  the  Duke  of  York  is  slain. 
Edw.  O  Warwick,  Warwick,  that  Plantag'enet 

Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  soul's  redemption. 
Is  by  the  stem  Lord  Cliffbrd  done  to  death. 

War.Ten  days  ago  I  drowned  these  news  in  tears : 
And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes, 

1  come  to  tell  you  things  since  then  befallen. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought, 
Where  your  brave  father  breathed  his  latest  gasp. 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  could  run. 
Were  brought  me  of  your  loss  and  his  depart. 

I  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  King, 
Mustered  my  soldiers,  gathered  flocks  of  friends. 
And  very  well  appointed  as  I  thought, 
Marched  towards  St.  Alban's  to  intercept  the 

Queen, 
Bearing  the  King  in  my  behalf  along : 
For  by  my  scouts  I  was  adv^rtisM 
That  she  was  coming  with  a  full  intent 
To  dash  our  late  decree  in  parliament. 
Touching  King  Henry's  oath  and  your  succession. 
Short  tale  to  make, — we  at  Saint  Alban's  met. 
Our  battles  joined,  and  both  sides  fiercely  fought : 
But  whether  'twas  the  coldness  of  the  King 
(Who  looked  full  gently  on  his  warlike  Queen) 
That  robbed  my  soldiers  of  their  hated  spleen. 
Or  whether  'twas  report  of  her  success. 
Or  more  than  common  fear  of  Clifford's  rigour, 
Who  thunders  to  his  captives  blood  and  death, 
I  cannot  judge :  but  to  conclude  with  truth. 
Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and  went ; 
Our  soldiers,  like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight. 
Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  a  flail, 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  siiuck  their  friends. 
I  cheered  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause. 
With  promise  of  high  pay  and  great  rewards : 
But  all  in  vain ;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight, 
And  we  in  them  no  hope  to  win  the  day ; 
So  that  we  fled ;  the  King  unto  the  Queen  : 
Lord  George  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myself, 
In  haste,  postrhaste,  are  come  to  join  with  you : 
For  in  the  marches  here  we  heard  you  were, 
Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 

Edw.  Where  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle 

Warwick : 
And  when  came   George  firom   Burgundy  to 

England? 
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War*  SoBit  lix  milet  off  the  duke  is,  with  the 
soldiers  : 
Aad  for  your  brother,  he  was  lately  sent 
From  your  kind  aunt,  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
With  aid  of  soldiers  to  thn  needful  war. 
^eh,  T  was  odds,  belike,  when  yaUant  War- 
wick fled : 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit, 
But  ne'er  till  now  his  scandal  of  retire. 

War.  Nor  now  my  scandal,  Richard,  dost  thou 
hear: 
For  thou  shalt  know  this  strong  right  hand  of  mine 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  faint  Henry's  head. 
And  wring  the  awAd  sceptre  from  his  fist» 


Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war 
As  he  is  famed  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 
Bieh,  1  know  it  well,  Lord  Warwick :  bluM 

me  not : 
*T  is  love  I  bear  thy  glories  makes  me  speak. 
But  in  this  troublous  time  what 's  to  be  done? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel, 
And  wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mouning  gowns, 
Numbering  our  Ave-Maries  with  our  beads: 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms? 
If  for  the  last,  say  «  Ay,"  and  to  it,  lords. 
War,  Why,  therefore  Warwick  came  to  r^k 

you  out : 
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Asd  therefore  eomee  my  brother  Montagae. 
Attend  me,  lords.    The  proud  insulting  Queen, 
With  Cliffiod  and  the  haught  Northumberland, 
And  of  their  feather  many  more  proud  birds, 
Have  wrought  the  easy-melting  King  like  wax. 
He  swore  consent  to  your  succession, 
His  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament : 
And  now  to  London  all  the  crew  are  gone, 
To  frustrate  both  his  oath  and  what  beside 
May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
Their  power  I  think  is  thirty  thousand  strong : 
Now,  if  the  help  of  Norfolk  and  myself, 
With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  Earl  of  March, 
Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure, 
Will  hut  amount  to  five-and-twenty  thousand. 
Why,  Via!  Xo  London  we  will  noarch  amain ; 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steedi, 
And  once  again  cry,  *'  Charge  upon  our  foes !" 
fiot  never  onoe  again  turn  back  and  fly. 
Rick.  Ky^  now  methinka  I  hear  great  Warwick 
speak : 
Ne*er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day, 
That  cries  "  Retire,"  if  Warwick  bid  him  stay. 

Edw,  Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  shoulder  will  I  lean: 
And  when  thou  fail'st  (aa  God  forbid  the  hour!) 
Must  Edward  faU :  which  peril  Heaven  forfend ! 
HW.NolongerEaTl  of  March,but  Duke  of  York: 
The  next  d^ree  is  England's  royal  throne. 
For  King  of  England  shalt  thou  be  proclaimed 
In  every  borough  as  we  paaa  along : 
And  he  that  throws  not  up  hia  cap  for  joy, 
Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  hia  head. 
King  Edward,  vaUant  Richard,  Montague, 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown, 
fiut  sound  the  trompeta,  and  about  our  taak. 
AcA.  Then,  Clifibrd,  were  thy  heart  as  hard 
aa  steel 
(As  thou  hast  shewn  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds), 
1  come  to  pierce  it,  or  to  give  thee  mine. 
Eduf.  Then  strike  up,  drums :— God  and  Saint 
George  for  us ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

War,  How  now ;  what  news? 

Afej.The  Duke  of  Norfolk  sends  you  word  by  me 
The  Queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  host : 
And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel. 

War,  Why  then  it  sorts,  brave  warriors ;  let  *s 


Whyl 
away. 


[Exeunt 


SoBWB  II.— B«/ore  York. 


Enter  Kino   Hkn&t,  Queen   Maeoaeet,   the 
Prince  of  Wai^ks,  CiiPFoan,  eand  Noethuh- 
SERLAMD,  with  Forcot. 
Q.  Mar,  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave 
town  of  York. 


fender  'a  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy 
That  sought  to  be  encompaaaed  with  your  orown. 
Doth  not  the  objeot  oheer  your  heart,  my  lord? 
K.  Hen.  Ay,  aa  the  rocks  cheer  them  that 
fear  their  wreck : 
To  see  this  sight  it  irks  my  very  aouL 
Withhold  revenge,  dear  God  I  'tis  not  my  &ult ; 
Not  wittingly  have  I  infringed  my  vow. 

CUf,  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity  must  be  laid  aside. 
To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth  lickt 
Not  his  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face. 
Who  'scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting  ? 
Not  he  that  sete  his  foot  upon  her  back. 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn  being  trodden  on, 
And  doves  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood. 
Ambitions  York  did  level  at  thy  crown, 
Thou  smiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows  : 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king. 
And  raise  his  issue,  like  a  loving  sire : 
Thou,  being  a  king,  blessed  with  a  goodly  son. 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him ; 
Which  argued  thee  a  most  unloving  father. 
Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young: 
And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes, 
Yet  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones. 
Who  hath  not  seen  them  (even  with  those  wings 
Which  sometime  they  have  used  with  fearful  flight) 
Make  war  with  him  that  climbed  unto  their  nest, 
Oifering  their  own  lives  in  their  young's  defence? 
For  shame,  my  liege ;  make  them  your  precedent ! 
Were  it  not  pity  that  this  goodly  boy 
Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  father's  fault; 
And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child, 
**  What  my  greatrgrandfather  and  grandsire  got. 
My  careless  father  fondly  gave  away?" 
Ah  what  a  shame  were  this?  Look  on  the  boy ; 
And  let  his  manly  face,  which  promiseth 
Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart 
To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with  him. 

K,Hen.  Full  weU  hath  Clifford  pUiyed  the  orator, 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
But  Clifford  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear 
That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success? 
And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son 
Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell? 
I  '11  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind : 
And  would  my  father  had  left  me  no  more ! 
For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate 
As  brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep 
Than  in  possession  any  jot  of  pleasure. 
Ah,  couain  York,  would  thy  beat  firiends  did  know 
How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here ! 

Q.  Mar.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spiriu :  our 
foes  are  nigh. 
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And  this  soft  courage  makes  ^rour  followers  faint 
You  promised  knighthood  to  our  forward  son : 
Unsheath  your  sword,  and  duh  him  presently. — 
Edward,  kneel  down. 

K.  Hen.  Edward  Plantagenet,  arise  a  knight : 
And  learn  this  lesson, — Draw  thy  sword  in  right. 

Frince.My  gracious  father,hy  your  kingly  leave 
1  '11  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown ; 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

CUf.  Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Meu,  Royal  commanders,  he  in  readiness ; 
For  with  a  hand  of  thirty  thousand  men 
Comes  Warwick,  hacking  of  the  Duke  of  York : 
And  in  the  towns,  as  they  do  march  along, 
Proclaims  him  king ;  and  many  fly  to  him. 
Darraign  your  hattle,  for  they  are  at  hand. 
CUf,  1  would  your  highness  would  depart  the 
field: 
The  Queen  hath  hest  success  when  you  are  ahsent 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  good  my  lord,  and  leave  us  to 

our  fortune. 
JIT.  Hen,  Why  that 's  my  fortune  too :   there- 
fore I  '11  stay. 
North,  Be  it  with  resolution,  then,  to  fight. 
Prince.  My  royal  father,  cheer  these  nohle  lords, 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence. 
Unsheath  your  sword,  good  father  :   cry  **  Saint 
George!" 

A  March.     Enter  Edward,  George,  Richard, 
Warwick,  Norfolk,  Montague,  and  Soldiers. 

Edw.  Now,  peijured  Henry,  wilt  thou  kneel 
for  grace, 
And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head ; 
Or  hide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field? 

Q.  Mar.  Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insulting 
boy! 
Becomes  it  thee  to  he  thus  bold  in  terms. 
Before  thy  sovereign  and  thy  lawful  King? 

Edw.  I  am  his  king,  and  he  should  bow  his  knee : 
I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent. 
Since  when  his  oath  is  broke :  for,  as  I  hear 
You,  that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the  crown, 
Have  caused  him,  by  new  act  of  parliament. 
To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  son  in. 

Clrf.  And  reason  too : 
Who  should  succeed  the  father  but  the  son  ? 
Rich.  Are  you  there,  butcher? — O,  I  cannot 

speak! 
CUf.  Ay,  crookback :  here  I  stand  to  answer 
thee. 
Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort. 
Bich.  T  was  you  that  killed  young  Rutland, 

was  it  not? 
CUf.  Ay,  and  old  York ;  and  yet  not  satisfied. 


Rich,  For  God's  sake,  lords,  give  signal  to  tbe 

fight 
War.  What  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou  yield 

the  crown? 
Q.  Mar.  Why,  how  now,  long-tongued  War- 
wick !  dare  you  speak? 
When  you  and  I  met  at  Saint  Alban's  last, 
Your  legs  did  better  service  than  your  bands 
War.  Then  't  was  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now  'tis 

thine. 
CUf.  You  said  so  much  before,  and  yet  you  fled. 
War.  T  was  not  your  valour,  Clifford,  drove 

me  thence. 
North.  No,  nor  your  manhood  that  durst  make 

you  stay. 
Rich.  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  reverently: 
Break  off  the  parle ;  for  scarce  I  can  refrain 
The  execution  of  my  big-^woln  heart 
Upon  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child-killer. 
CUf,  I  slew  thy  &ther :    call'st  thou  him  a 

chUd? 
Rich,  Ay,  like  a  dastard  and  a  treacherous 
coward ; 
As  thou  didst  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutland: 
But  ere  sunset  I  '11  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 
K,  Hen,  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,  and 

hear  me  speak. 
Q,  Mar,  Defy  them,  dien,  or  else  hold  dose 

thy  lips. 
K,  Hen.  I  pr*y  thee  give  no  limits  to  my  tongue: 
I  am  a  king,  and  privileged  to  speak. 

aif  My  liege,  the  wound  that  bred  thii 
meeting  here 
Cannot  be  cured  by  words :  therefore  be  stilL 

Rich,  Then,  executioner,  unsheath  thy  svord. 
By  Him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  resolved 
That  Clifford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 

Edw,  Say,  Henry,  shall  I  have  my  right  or  no? 
A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to-day 
That  ne'er  shall  dine,  unless  thou  yield  the  crown. 
War.  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  tliy  head : 
For  York  in  justice  puts  his  armour  on. 
'  Prince.  If  that  be  right  which  Warwick  sayi 
is  right. 
There  is  no  wrong,  but  everything  is  right 

Rich.  Whoever  got  thee,  there  thy  mother  stands: 
For  well  I  wot  thou  hast  thy  mother's  tongue. 

Q.Mar.  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire  nor  dam ' 
But  like  a  foul  misshapen  stigmatic, 
Marked  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided. 
As  venom  toads  or  lizards'  dreadful  stings. 

Rich,  Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  English  gilt, 
Whose  father  bears  the  title  of  a  king 
(As  if  a  channel  should  be  called  the  sea), 
Sham'st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  tho»».  *rt 

eztraught, 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-bom  heart? 
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Edw,  A  wisp  of  straw  were  worth  a  thousand 
crowns, 
To  make  this  shameless  callet  know  herself. — 
Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou, 
Although  thy  hushand  may  he  Menelaus: 
And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wronged 
By  that  false  woman  as  this  King  by  thee. 
His  father  revelled  in  the  heart  of  France^ 
And  tamed  the  king  and  made  the  dsapLin 

stoop : 
And  had  he  matched  according  to  his  state. 
He  might  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day. 
But  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed,^ 
And  graced  thy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal  day ; 
Even  then  that  sunshine  brewed  a  shower  for 

him 
That  washed    his   father's    fortunes    forth    of 

France, 
And  heaped  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 
For  what  hath  broached  this  tumult  but  thy 

pride  ? 
Hadst  thou  been  meek  our  title  still  had  slept, 
And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  King, 
Had  slipped  our  claim  untU  another  age. 
Geo.  But  when  we  saw  our  sunshine  made  thy 
spring, 
And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase, 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root : 
And  though  the  edge  hath  something  hit  our- 
selves. 
Yet  know  thou,  since  we  have  begun  to  strike, 
We  11  never  leave  till  we  have  hewn  thee  down, 
Or  bathed  thy  growing  with  our  heated  bloods. 

Edw,  And  in  this  resolution  I  defy  thee : 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference. 
Since  thou  deny'st  the  gentle  King  to  speak. — 
Sound  trumpets :  let  our  bloody  colours  wave  : 
And  either  Tictory  or  else  a  grave ! 
Q.  Mar.  Stay,  Edward. 
Edw.  No  wrangling  woman ;  we  'II  no  longer 
stay: 
These  words  will  cost  ten  thousand  lives  to*day. 

\^Exeunl, 


Scene  III.— ^  Field  cfBaUle  between  Towton 
and  Saxton,  m  Yorkshire. 

jliarunu  :  Exewrnont.    Enter  Warwick. 

War.  Forespent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a 

race, 
I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe : 
For  strokes  received,  and  many  blows  repaid, 
Have   robbed  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their 

strength. 
And  spite  of  spite  needs  must  I  rest  awhile. 


Enter  Edward,  running. 
Edw.  Smile,  gentle  Heaven;  or  strike,  un- 
gentle death  I 
For  this  world  frowns,  and  Edward's  sun  is  clouded. 
War.   How  now,  my  lord :   what  hap  f  what 
hope  of  good? 

Enter  Gboroi. 

B€o,  Our  hap  is  lost,  our  hope  but  sad  despair: 
Our  ranks  are  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us. 
What  counsel  give  you ;  whither  shall  we  fly  ? 

Edw.  Bootless  is  flight;  they  follow  us  with 
wings : 
And  weak  we  are,  and  cannot  shun  pursuit. 

Enter  Richard. 

Rieh.  Ah  Warwick,  why  hast  thou  withdrawn 

thyself? 
Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk 
Coached  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's  lance : 
And  in  the  very  pangs  of  death  he  cried. 
Like  to  a  dismal  clangour  heard  from  far, 
"Warwick,  revenge!  brother,  revenge  my  death ! " 
So  underneath  the  belly  of  their  steeds. 
That  stained  their  fetlocks  in  his  smoking  blood, 
The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost. 

War,  Then  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our 

blood: 
I  '11  kill  my  horse  because  I  will  not  fly. 
Why  stand  we  like  soft-hearted  women  here, 
Wailing  our  losses,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage ; 
And  look  upon,  as  if  the  tragedy 
Were  played  in  jest  by  csunterfeiting  actors  ? 
Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  God  above, 
1 11  never  pause  again,  never  stand  still, 
Till  either  death  hath  closed  these  eyes  of  mine 
Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge. 

Edw.  O  Warwick,  I  do  bend  my  knee  with  thine. 
And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine : 
And,  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth's  cold  face, 
I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  my  heart  to  Tliee, 
Thou  setter-up  and  plucker-down  of  kings ! 
Beseeching  Thee,  if  with  Thy  will  it  stands 
That  to  my  foes  this  body  must  be  prey. 
Yet  that  Thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope 
And  give  sweet  passage  to  my  sinful  soul ! — 
Now,  lords,  take  leave,  until  we  meet  again. 
Where'er  it  be,  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 

Rieh.  Brother,  give  me  thy  hand :  and,  gentle 

Warwick, 
Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms. 
I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe 
That  winter  should  cut  off  our  spring-time  so. 
War.   Away,  away !  Once  more,  sweet  lords, 

farewell. 
Geo.  Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  troops. 
And  give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  stay ; 
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.c^-r^^^V.'t^'-'" 


,  --v        .  iT ■i.v*,''i , 


O  Warwick.  I  do  t^nd  ivy  knae  with  thin*. 


And  call  tbem  pillars  that  will  stand  to  us ; 
And,  if  we  thrive,  promise  them  such  rewards 
As  victors  wear  at  the  Olympian  games. 
This  may  plant  courage  in  their  quailing  hreasts ; 
^or  3fet  is  hope  of  life  and  victory. 
Foreslow  no  longer,  make  we  hence  amain. 

TExeunL 


Scene  IV. — The  same.  Another  part  of  the  Field, 

Excursions.    Enter  Richard  and  Clifford. 

Rich.  Now,  Clifford,  I  have  singled  thee  alone: 
Suppose  this  arm  is  for  the  Duke  of  York, 
And  this  for  Rutland :  hoth  bound  to  revenge, 
Wert  thou  environed  with  a  brazen  wall. 

Clif.   Now,  Richard,   I   am  with  thee   here 
alone: 
This  is  the  hand  that  stabbed  thy  father  York  ; 
And  this  the  hand  that  slew  thy  brother  Rutland ; 


And  here  *8  the  heart  that  triumphs  in  their  death, 
And  cheers  these  hands,  that  slew  tliy  sire  and 

brother, 
To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself: 
And  so  have  at  thee. 
[^They  fight,    Warwick  en^er*  ;  Clifpord/«?*. 
Rich.  Nay,  Warwick,  single  out  some  other 
chase; 
For  I  myself  will  hunt  thb  wolf  to  death.  [£«i«^ 


Scene  V. --Another  Pari  of  the  Fuld. 

Alarum,    Enter  Kiwo  Hbmrt. 
JT,  Hen,  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  mornings 
war 
When  dying  clouds  contend  with  growing  light: 
What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nail*, 
Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  night 
Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea, 
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Foretd  by  tbe  tide  to  combat  with  tbe  wind ; 
Now  iwayt  it  that  way,  like  thft  ■•If-flaoM  tea. 
Forced  to  leture  by  Airy  of  the  wind : 
Sometime  the  flood  prevaila ;  and  then  the  wind : 
Now  one  the  better ;  then  another  best : 
Both  tugging  to  bo  vietors,  breast  to  breast, 
Yet  neither  conqueror  nor  conquered : 
So  is  the  equal  poise  of  this  fell  war. 
Here  on  this  molehill  will  I  sit  me  down. 
To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  rietory : 
For  Margaret  my  Queen,  and  Clifford  too. 
Hare  chid  me  from  the  battle ;  swearing  both 
They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 
'Would  I  were  dead,  if  God's  good  will  were  so : 
For  what  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe  ? 
0  God  I  methinks  it  were  a  happy  life 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 
To  lit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now. 
To  canre  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 
Thereby  to  see  tho  minutes  how  diey  run : 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year. 
How  many  yean  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
When  this  b  koowB,  dien  to  divide  the  timet : 
So  many  hpurs  must  I  tend  my  flock ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest; 
So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 
So  many  days  my  ewet  have  been  with  young ; 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean ; 
So  many  yoart  ore  I  shall  shear  the  fleece : 
So  miiintet,  bottrm  dayt,  weekt,  months,  and 

years. 
Passed  over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 
Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 
Ah  what  a  life  were  this  I  how  tweet,  how  lovely  1 
Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds,  looking  on  their  silly  sheep. 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroidered  canopy 
To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  7 
0  yes,  it  doth ;  a  diousand-fold  it  doth. 
And  to  condnde,— ^he  shepherd's  homely  curds, 
His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle. 
His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade 
(All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys), 
Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates. 
His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup. 
His  body  eouch^d  in  a  curious  bed, 
When  care,  naietrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 

Alarum^    £nier  a  Son  that  ha$  killed  hk  Fatheri 
dragging  in  the  dead  bod^» 

San.  lU  Uowt  the  wind  that  profits  nobody. 
This  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight, 
May  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns : 
And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  now. 


May  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 
To  some  man  else,  as  this  dead  man  doth  me.— 
Who 's  this?— O  God  I  it  is  my  father's  face. 
Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unwares  have  killed. 
O  heavy  times,  begetting  such  events! 
From  London  by  the  King  was  I  pressed  forth : 
My  father,  heing  the  Earl  of  Warwick's  man, 
Cfune  on  the  part  of  York,  pressed  by  his  master  *. 
And  I,  who  at  his  hands  received  my  life. 
Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him. 
Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did ! 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee ! 
My  tears  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  marks ; 
And  no  more  words  till  they  have  flowed  their 

fill. 
K.  Hen.  O  piteous  spectacle !  O  bloody  times ! 
Whilst  lions  war  and  battle  for  their  dens, 
Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity. — 
Weep,  wretched  man,  1 11  aid  thee  tear  for  tear; 
And  let  our  hearts  and  eyes,  like  civil  war, 
Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'ercharged  with 

grief. 

Enler  a  Father  who  hoe  killed  hie  Son,  with  the 
body  in  hit  ams. 

Falh,  Thou  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  me, 
Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold  ; 
For  I  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blows. 
But  let  me  see :  is  this  our  foeman's  face  f 
Ah  no,  no,  no,  it  is  mine  only  son  1 
Ah  boy,  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee, 
Throw  up  thine  eye ;  see,  see,  what  showers  arise, 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart. 
Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  heart  1 
O  pity,  God,  this  miserable  age  I 
What  stratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcheriy. 
Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural. 
This  deadly  quarrel  daily  doth  beget  f 
O  boy,  thy  father  gave  thee  lifb  too  soon, 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late ! 

K.  Hen,  Woe  above  woe ;   grief  more  than 
common  grief! 
O  that  my  death  woidd  stay  these  nidifVil  deeds  I 
O  pity,  pity,  gentle  Heaven,  pity ! — 
The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  &ce, 
The  fatal  colours  of  our  striving  houses : 
The  one  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles ; 
The  other  his  pale  cheeks,  methinks,  present : 
Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish  I 
If  you  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  wither. 

^0fi.  How  will  my  mother,  for  a  father's  death. 
Take  on  with  me,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied ! 

Fath.  How  will  my  wife,  for  daughter  of  my  son, 
Shed  seas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied ! 

K.  Hen,    How  will  the  country,  for  these 
woful  chances, 
MittMnk  the  King,  and  not  be  satisfied! 
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•Son.  Was  ever  son  so  rtted  a  father's  death ! 
Fath,  Was  ever  father  so  bemoaned  a  son ! 
I^,  Hen.  Was  ever  kuig  so  grieved  for  subjects' 
woel 
Much  is  your  sorrow ;  mine  ten  times  so  much. 
Son,  I  'U  bear  thee  hence,  vrhere  I  may  weep 
my  fill.  lExU  wUh  the  body. 

Fatfu  These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  wind- 
ing-sheet ; 
My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre : 
For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go. 
My  sighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell : 
And  so  obsequious  will  thy  father  be, 
Sad  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more, 
As  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sons. 
rU  bear  thee  hence :  and  let  them  fight  that  will. 
For  I  have  murdered  where  I  should  not  kill. 

[Exit  with  the  body. 
K.  Hen.   Sad-hearted  men,  much  overgone 
with  care, 
Here  sits  a  king  more  woful  than  you  are. 

Alaruau:  Excurtione.  £n<er  Queen  Margaret, 
Prince  op  Wales,  and  Exeter. 

Prince.  Fly,  father,  fly  I  for  all  your  friends 
are  fled. 
And  Warwick  rages  like  a  chaf6d  bull. 
Away !  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit 

Q.  Mar.  Mountyou,mylord,  towards  Berwick 
post  amain : 
Edward  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  greyhounds 
Having  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight. 
With  fiery  eyes,  sparkling  for  very  wrath. 
And  bloody  steel  grasped  in  their  ireful  hands, 
Are  at  our  backs ;  and  therefore  hence  amain. 
Exe.  Away !  for  vengeance  comes  along  with 
them. 
Nay,  stay  not  to  expostulate;  make  speed; 
Or  else  come  after ;  I  '11  away  before. 
K.  lien.  Nay,  take  me  with  thee,  good  sweet 
Exeter: 
Not  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 
Whither  the  Queen  intends.     Forward ;  away  I 

lExemt. 


Scene  Vl.-^The  $ame. 

A  hud  Alarum.     Enter  Clipford,  wounded. 

CUf.  Here  bums  my  candle  out,  ay  here  it 
dies. 
Which  while  it  lasted  gave  King  Henry  light 
O  Lancaster  I  I  fear  thy  overthrow 
More  than  my  body's  parting  with  my  soul. 
My  love  and  fear  glewed  many  friends  to  thee ; 
And  now  I  fall  thy  tough  commixtures  melt, 


Impairing  Henry,  strength'ning  mis-proud  York, 
The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies : 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats  but  to  the  sun? 
And  who  shines  now  but  Henry's  enemies? 

0  Pbcebus  I  hadst  thou  never  given  consent 
That  Phaeton  should  check  thy  fiery  steeds, 
Thy  burning  car  never  had  scorched  the  earth : 
And  Henry,  hadst  thou  swayed  as  kings  should  do. 
Or  as  thy  father  and  his  father  did, 

Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York, 
They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer  ffies; 
I,  and  ten  thousand  in  thu  luckless  realm, 
Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  death; 
And  thou  this  day  hadst  kept  thy  chair  in  pesce. 
For  what  doth  cherish  weeds  but  gentle  air? 
And  what  makes  robbers  bold  but  too  much 

lenity  ? 
Bootless  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds : 
No  w|iy  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  bold  out  flight : 
The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity; 
For  at  their  hands  I  have  deserved  no  pify. 
The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds. 
And  much  effuse  of  blood  doth  make  tne  faint 
Come,  York  and  Richard,  Warwick,  and  the  rest : 

1  stabbed  your  fathers'  bosoms,  split  my  bresst. 

IHefamU. 

Alarum  and  retreat.    Enter  Edward,  George, 
Richard,  Montague,  Warwick,  and  Soldien. 
Edw.  Now  breathe  we,  lords:  good  fortnne 
bids  us  pause, 
And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful  looks. 
Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  Queen; 
That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king, 
As  doth  a  sail,  filled  with  a  fretting  gust, 
Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves. 
But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with  them? 

War.  No,  'tis  impossible  he  should  escape: 
For,  though  before  his  face  I  speak  the  words, 
Your  brother  Richard  marked  him  for  the  grave : 
And  wheresoe'er  he  is,  he  *8  surely  dead. 

[Clifford  groom  and  dia. 
Edw.    Whose  soul  is  that  which  takes  her 

heavy  leave? 
Itieh.  A  deadly  groan,  like  life  and  death's 

departing. 
Etbo.  See  who  it  is:   and  now  the  battle's 
ended. 
If  friend  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  used. 
.Eieh.  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for 'tis 
Clifford : 
Who,  not  contented  that  he  lopped  the  branch 
In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth, 
But  set  his  murdering  knife  unto  the  root 
From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  weedy 

spring: 
I  mean  our  princely  father,  Duke  of  York. 
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War,  From  off  the  gatei  of  York  fetch  down 
the  head, 
Your  father's  head,  which  Clifford  placed  there : 
iDBtead  whereof,  let  this  supply  the  room. 
Measure  for  measure  must  he  answered. 
Edw,  Bring  forth  that  fatal  screech-owl  to  our 
house, 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours : 
Now  death  shall  stop  his  dismal  threatening  sound, 
And  liis  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak. 
[Attendants  hrvtg  the  body  forward. 
War,  I  think  his  understanding  is  bereft. — 
Speak,  Clifford,  dost  thou  know  who  speaks  to 

thee?— 
Dark  cloudy  death  o*ershades  his  beams  of  life, 
And  he  nor  sees  nor  hears  us  what  we  say. 
Rick,  O  'would  he  did!    and  so  perhaps  he 
doth: 
'Tis  but  his  policy  to  counterfeit, 
Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts 
Which  m  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father. 
Geo,  If  so  thou  think'st,  vex  him  with  eager 

words. 
Bich,  Clifford,  ask  mercy  and  obtain  no  grace. 
Edw.  Clifford,  repent  in  bootless  penitence. 
War.  Clifford,  devise  excuses  for  thy  fisiults. 
Geo,  While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thy  faults. 
Bkh,  Thou  didst  love  York,  and  I  am  son  to 

York. 
Edw.  Thou  pitied*st  Rutland,  I  will  pity  thee. 
Geo.  Where  's  captain  Margaret  to  fence  you 

now? 
War.   They  mock  thee,  Clifford:   swear  as 

thou  wast  wont. 
Rich.  What,  not  an  oath  ?  nay,  then  the  world 
goes  hard 
When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath : 


I  know  by  that  he 's  dead :  and  by  my  soul, 
If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours'  life, 
That  I  in  all  despite  might  rail  at  him. 
This  hand  should  chop  it  off,  and  with  the  issi> 

ing  blood 
Stifle  the  villain,  whose  unstaunch6d  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy. 
War,  Ay,  but  he 's  dead :  off  with  the  traitor's 

head. 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father's  stands. 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march, 
Tliere  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  King. 
From  whence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to  France, 
And  ask  the  Lady  Bona  for  thy  queen : 
So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together ; 
And,  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  shalt  not 

dread 
The  scattered  foe,  that  hopes  to  rise  again : 
For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt. 
Yet  look  to  have  them  buz  to  offend  thine  ears. 
First  will  I  see  the  coronation ; 
And  then  to  Britany  I'll  cross  the  sea. 
To  effect  tliis  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord. 
Edw.  Even  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick,  let 

it  be : 
For  on  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat ; 
And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing 
Wherein  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting. — 
Richard,  I  will  create  thee  Duke  of  Gloster ; 
And  George,  of  Clarence : — ^Warwick,  as  ourself. 
Shall  do  and  undo  as  him  pleaseth  best 
IHeh,  Let  me  be  Duke  of  Clarence ;  Geoi^e, 

of  Gloster : 
For  Gloster's  dukedom  is  too  ominous. 

War,  Tut,  that's  a  foolish  observation : 
Richard,  be  Duke  of  Gloster.   Now  to  London, 
To  see  these  honours  in  possession.       [Exeimi, 
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ACT  IIL 


KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH.    (PART  HI.) 


Scene  L—A  Chase  in  the  North  of  England. 

Enter   two    Keepers,   with   cross-bows  in   their 
hands. 
}tt  Keep.  Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll 
shroud  ourselves, 
For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come ; 
And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand, 
Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer. 

2nd  Keep.  1*11  stay  above  the  hill;  so  both 

may  shoot. 
lit  Keep.  That  cannot  be :   the  noise  of  thy 
cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 
Here  stand  we  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  best : 
And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 
ni  tell  thee  what  befel  me  on  a  day 
In  this  self-place  where  now  we  mean  to  stand. 
2nd  Keep.  Here  comes  a  man ;  let's  stay  till 
he  be  past. 

Enter  King   Henry  disguised^  with  a  prayer- 
hook. 
K,  Hen.  From  Scotland  am  I  stolen,  even  of 
pure  love, 
To  gpreet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight. 
No,  Harry,  Harry,  'tis  no  land  of  thine : 
Thy  place  is  filled,  thy  sceptre  wrung  from  thee^ 
Thy   balm   washed   off   wherewith    thou    wast 

anointed. 
No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Caesar  now, 
No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right ; 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  of  thee : 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myself? 
let  Keep,  Ay,  here 's  a  deer  whose  skin  's  a 
keeper's  fee ! 
This  is  the  quondam  King  :  let 's  seize  upon  him. 


Hen.  Let  me  embrace  these  sour  adver- 
sities : 
For  wise  men  aay  it  is  the  wisest  course. 
2nd  Keep.  Why  linger  we?    let  us  lay  htndi 

upon  him. 
Ut  Keep.  Forbear  a  while  :  we  *11  hear  a  Me 

more. 
A".  Hen.  My    Queen    and   son  are  gone  Ut 
France  for  aid  : 
And,  as  I  hear,  the  great  commanding  Warwick 
Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  Frencli  King's  sister 
To  wife  for  Edward.     If  this  news  be  true, 
Poor  Queen  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  lost: 
For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator, 
And  Lewis  a  prince  soon  won  with  moving  word*. 
By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him; 
For  she  's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much : 
Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast; 
Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  maible  heart; 
The  tiger  will  be  mild  while  she  doth  moUW? 
And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse 
To  hear  and  see  her  plainte  her  brinish  tears. 
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Ay,  but  ifae  'i  come  to  beg ;  Warwick  to  give  : 
She  OQ  his  left  dde,  craving  aid  for  Henry ; 
He  on  his  right,  asking  a  wife  for  Edward. 
She  weeps  and  sajrs  her  Heniy  ia  deposed ; 
He  smiles  and  saya  bis  Edward  b  installed ; 
Thatshe,  poor  wreteh,  for  grief  can  speak  no  more : 
Whiles  Warwick  tells  his  title,  smooths  tbe  wrong, 
Inferreth  arguments  of  migbty  strength, 
And  in  conclusion  wins  the  King  from  ber, 
With  promise  of  bis  sister,  and  what  else, 
To  strengthen  and  support  King  Edward's  place. 
0  Margaret,  thus  't  will  be ;  and  thou,  poor  soul, 
Art  then  forsaken,  as  thou  went*st  forlorn. 
2ad  Keep.  Say  what  art  thou  that  talk'st  of 

kings  and  queens? 
K.  Hen,  More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than  I 
was  bom  to. 
A  man  at  least ;  for  less  I  should  not  be : 
And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  wby  not  I  ? 
2nd  Keep,  Ay,  but  thou  talk'st  as  if  tbouwert 

a  king. 
K,  Hen,  Why,  so  I  am  in  mind ;  and  that 's 

enough. 
2nd  Keep.  But  if  thou  be  a  king,  wbere  is  thy 

crown? 
K  Hen,  My  crown  is  in  my  heart,  not  on  my 
head; 
Not  decked  with  dianwnda  and  Indian  stones, 
Nor  to  be  seen.     My  crown  is  called  c<mtent : 
A  crown  it  is  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 
2nd  Keep.  Well,  if  you  be  a  king  crowned 
with  content, 
Your  crown  content  and  you  must  be  contented 
To  go  along  with  us :  for,  as  we  think. 
You  are  the  king  King  Edward  hath  deposed : 
And  we  bis  subjeete,  sworn  in  all  allegiance. 
Will  apprehend  you  as  his  enemy. 
K.  Hen.  But  did  you  never  swear  and  break 

an  oath  ? 
2nd  Keep.  No,  never  such  an  oath ;  nor  will 

not  now. 
K.  Hen.  Where  did  you  dwell  when  I  was 

King  of  England? 
2nd  Keep*  Here  in  this  country  wbere  we 

now  remain. 
K.Hen,  I  was  anointed  kingat  nine  months  old; 
My  father  and  my  grandfather  were  kings ; 
And  you  were  twom  true  subjeete  unto  me : 
And  tell  me,  then,  have  you  not  broke  your  oaths  ? 

\itKeep.  No:  • 

For  we  were  subjeete  but  while  you  were  king. 
K.  Hen.  Why,  am  I  dead  ?  do  I  not  breathe 
a  man? 
Ah  simple  men,  you  know  not  what  you  swear. 
Look,  as  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 
And  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again, 
Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  Wow, 


And  yielding  to  another  wbett  it  blaw% 
Commanded  always  by  the  greater  gust. 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 
But  do  not  break  your  oaths :  for  of  that  sin 
My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 
Go  where  you  will :  the  King  shall  be  commanded. 
And  be  you  kings :  command,  and  111  obey. 

\ei  Keep.  We  are  true  subjeete  to  the  King, 
King  Edward. 

K.  Hen.  So  would  you  be  again  to  Henry, 
If  he  were  seated  as  King  Edward  is. 

\9t  Keep.  We  charge  you,  in  Ood's  name  and 
in  the  King's, 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers. 

K.  Hen.  In  God's  name,  lead;  your  King's 
name  be  obeyed : 
And  what  God  will,  that  let  your  King  perform ; 
And  what  He  will  I  humbly  yield  unto.  [Exeunt. 


Scene  II. — London.    A  Room  m  the  Palace. 

Enter  Kino  Edward,  Gloster,  Clarence,  and 
Lady  Grbt. 

K.  Edm.  Brother  of  Gloeter,  at  Saint  Alban's 
field 
This  lady's  husband,  Sir  John  Grey,  was  slain  ; 
His  lands  then  seised  on  by  the  conqueror. 
Her  suit  is  now  to  repossess  those  lands : 
Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny. 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  bouse  of  York 
The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life. 

Glo.  Your  highness  shall  do  well  to  grant  her 
suit: 
It  were  dishonour  to  deny  it  her. 
K.  Eduj.  It  were  no  less :  but  yet  I'll  make  a 

pause. 
Glo,  Yea,  is  it  so  ?  [Aside  to  Clarence. 

I  see  the  lady  hath  a  thing  to  grant 
Before  the  King  will  grant  lier  humble  suit 
Clar.  He  knows  the  game :  how  true  be  keeps 
the  wind  1  [Ande, 

Glo.  Silence  I  [Ande. 

K,  Edw.  Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your  suit : 
And  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 
L.  Grey.  B4gbt  gracious  lord,  I  cannot  brook 
delay : 
May  it  please  your  highness  to  resolve  me  now ; 
And  what  your  pleasure  is  shall  satisfy  me. 
Gh,  Ay,  widow  ?  then  I  '11  warrant  you  all 
your  lands, 
An  if  what  {leases  him  shall  pleasure  you. 
Fight  closer,  or  good  faith  you  'U  catch  a  blow. 

[Aeidf. 
Clar.  I  fear  her  not,  unless  she  chance  to  fall. 

[Aeide. 
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Glo,  God  forbid  ihat,  for  he  H  take  Tantages. 

L,  Grey,  I  take  my  leave  with  many  thou- 

[^f«ie. 

sand  thanks. 

K.  Eduf.  How    many    children    haat   thou, 

Glo,  The  match  is  made;  she  seals  it  with  t 

widow?  tell  me. 

curt'sy. 

Clar.  I  think  he  means  to  heg  a  child  of  her. 

K.  Edw,  But  stay  ihee ;  'tis  the  fruits  of  lore 

iAni€. 

I  mean. 

Glo,  Nay,  whip  me  then :   he  '11  rather  gire 

L,  Grey,  The  fruits  of  love  I  mean,  my  loving 

her  two.                                      {^Ande, 

Uege. 

L,  Grey,  Three,  my  most  gracious  lord. 

K,Edw,  Ay^  but  I  fear  me  in  another  senae. 

Gh.  You  shaU  have  four,  if  you  11  be  ruled 

What  love  think'st  thou  I  sue  so  much  to  get? 

by  him.                                       \^Ande, 

L,  Grey.  My  love  tiU  death,  my  humble  thank^ 

K.  Edw.  Twere  pity  they  should  loee  their 

my  prayers : 

father's  land. 

That  love  which  virtue  begs  and  virtue  grants. 

L.Grey.  Bepitiful,  dreadlord,  and  grant  it  then. 

K,  Edw,  No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  mean 

K,  Edw.  Lords,  give  us  leave :  I  '11  try  this 

such  love. 

widow's  wit. 

L,  Grey,  Why  then  you  mean  not  as  I  thought 

Glo,  Ay,  good  leave  have  you ;  for  you  will 

you  did. 

have  leave 

K,  Edw.  But  now  you  partly  may  peroeire 

Tin  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  the  crutch. 

my  mind. 

[Glostbr  and  Clarence  retire  to  the  other  tide. 

L,  Grey,  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I 

K,  Edw,  Now  teU  me  madam,  do  you  love 

perceive 

your  children? 

Your  highness  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright 

L,  Grey,  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  myself. 

K,  Edw,  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  lie  with 

K,  Edw,  And  would  you  not  do  much  to  do 

thee. 

them  good  ? 

L,  Grey,  To  teU  you  plain,  I  had  rather  lie  in 

L,  Grey,  To  do  them  good  I  would  sustain 

prison. 

some  harm. 

K,  Edw,  Why,  then  thou  ahalt  not  have  thy 

K,  Edw,  Then  get  your  husband's  lands  to  do 

husband's  lands. 

them  good. 

L,  Grey,  Why,  then  mine  honesty  shaB  be  my 

L,  Grey,  Therefore  I  came  unto  your  majesty. 

dower : 

K,  Edw,  I  '11  tell  you  how  these  lands  are  to 

For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  purchase  them. 

begot 

K,  Edw,  Therein  thou  wrong'st  thy  childxen 

L,  Grey,  So  shaU  you  bind  me  to  your  high- 

mightUy. 

ness'  service. 

L,  Grey.  Herein  your  highness  wrongs  both 

K,  Edw.  What  service  wilt  thou  do  me,  if  I 

them  and  me. 

give  them  ? 

But,  mighty  lord,  this  merry  inclination 

L,  Grey,  What  you  command,  that  rests  in 

Accords  not  with  the  sadness  of  my  suit: 

me  to  do. 

Please  you  dismiss  me,  either  with  ay  or  no. 

K,  Edw.  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to  my 

K.  Edw.  Ay,  if  thou  wilt  say  ay  to  my  request: 

boon. 

No,  if  thou  dost  say  no  to  my  demand. 

L.  Grey.  No  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot 

X.  Grey.  Then  no,  my  lord.  My  suitia  atan  end. 

doit 

Glo,  The  widow  likes  him  not ;  she  knits  her 

K.  Edw,  Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I  mean 

brows.                                        lAnde- 

to  ask. 

Oar.  He  is  the  bluntest  wooer  in  Christendom. 

L.  Grey,  Why,  then  I  will  do  what  your 

{Andi, 

grace  commands. 

K,  Edw.  Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with 

Gh,  He    plies   her  hard ;    and  much  rain 

modesty. 

wears  the  marble.                      [^Aside, 

Her  words  do  shew  her  wit  incomparable ; 

Oar,  As  red  as  fire !  nay,  then  her  wax  must 

All  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty  ,- 

melt                                          lAsUe, 

One  way  or  other  %he  is  for  a  king, 

L,  Grey,  Why  stops  my  lord  ?  shall  I  not  hear 

And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen.— 

my  task? 

[Andt. 

K,  Edw,  An  easy  task :  't  is  but  to  love  a  king. 

Say  that  King  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen? 

L,  Grey,  That 's  soon  performed,  because  I  am 

L.  Grey.  'T  is  better  said  than  done,  my  grar 

a  subject 

cious  lord : 

JC.  Edw,  Why  then,  thy  husband's  lands  I 

I  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal, 

freely  give  thee. 

But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 
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K,  Bin,  Sweet  widow,  by  my  state  I  swear 
to  thee 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends : 
And  that  is,  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 

Z.  Grey.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield  unto : 
I  know  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen. 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 
K,  Edw.  You  cavil,  widow :  I  did  mean  my 

queen. 
L,  Grey,  'Twill  grieve  your  grace  my  sons 

should  call  you  father. 
K.  Edw.  No  more  than  when  my  daughters 
call  thee  mother. 
Thou  art  a  widow,  and  thou  hast  some  children ; 
And,  by  God's  mother,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor. 
Have  other  some :  why,  't  is  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons. 
Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  queen. 
Glo,  The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift 

l^lside. 

Clar.  When  he  was  made  a  shriver  'twas  for 

shift  l^lnde. 

K.  Edw,  Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  we 

two  have  had. 
Glo,  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks  sad. 
K,  Edw,  You  'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should 

marry  her. 
Oar.  To  whom,  my  lord? 
K,  Edw,  Why,  Clarence,  to  myself. 
Glo,  That  would  be  ten  days' wonder  at  the  least 
CZar  That 's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  lasts. 
Glo,  By  so  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 
K,  Edw,  Well,  jest  on,  brothers :   I  can  tell 
you  both, 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 

EfUer  a  Nobleman. 

Nob,  My  gracious lord,Henry  your  foe  is  taken. 
And  brought  your  prisoner  to  your  palace  gate. 

K,  Edw,  See  that  he  be  conveyed  unto  the 
Tower: 
And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him. 
To  question  of  his  apprehension. — 
W  idow,  go  you  along. — Lords,  use  her  honourable. 
[Exevnt   Kino    Edward,    Lady   Gret, 
Clarbrcb,  and  Lord. 

Glo,  Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honourably. 
'Would  he  were  wasted  marrow,  bones,  and  all. 
That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring. 
To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for ! 
And  yet  between  my  soul's  desire  and  me 
(The  lustful  Edward's  title  buried) 
1>  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son  young  Edward, 
And  all  the  unlooked-for  issue  of  their  bodies, 
To  take  their  rooms  ere  I  can  place  myself : 
A  eold  premeditation  for  my  purpose ! 
Why,  then,  I  do  but  dream  of  sovereignty. 


Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory, 

And  spies  a  far-offshore  where  he  would  tread, 

Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye. 

And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thence, 

Saying  he  '11  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way  : 

So  do  I  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  off; 

And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it, 

And  so  I  say  I  '11  cut  the  causes  off; 

Flattering  me  with  impossibilities. — 

My  eye 's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  much ; 

Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  them. 

Well,  say  there  is  no  kingdom  then  for  Richard : 

What  other  pleasure  can  the  world  afford? 

I  '11  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady's  lap. 

And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments, 

And  witch  sweet  ladies  witli  my  words  and  looks. 

O  miserable  thought !  and  more  unlikely 

Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns. 

Why,  love  forswore  me  in  my  mother's  womb : 

And,  for  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws. 

She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe 

To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  withered  shrub ; 

To  make  an  envious  mountun  on  my  back. 

Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body ; 

To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ; 

To  disproportion  me  in  every  part. 

Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlicked  bear^whelp, 

That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam. 

And  am  I,  then,  a  man  to  be  beloved? 

0  monstrous  fault  to  harbour  such  a  thought  I 
Then,  since  this  earth  affords  no  joy  to  me 
But  to  command,  to  check,  to  o'erbear  such 
As  are  of  better  person  than  myself, 

1  '11  make  my  heaven  to  dream  upon  the  crown ; 
And  whiles  I  live  to  account  this  world  but  hell. 
Until  my  mis-shaped  trunk  that  bears  this  head 
Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  crown. 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  crown. 
For  many  lives  stand  between  me  and  home : 
And  I, — like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood. 
That  rents  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  with  the  thorns, 
Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  way ; 
Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  air. 
But  toiling  desperately  to  find  it  out, — 
Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  crown: 
And  from  Uiat  torment  I  will  free  myself. 
Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe. 
Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile; 
And  cry  "content"  to  that  which  grieves  my 

heart ; 
And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears, 
And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions. 
I  '11  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  sfaal* 
1 11  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk ; 
I  '11  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor, 
Deceive  more  slyly  than  Ulysses  could. 
And,  like  a  Sinon,  take  another  Troy ; 
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Why,  I  ofto  atoll*.  ADtt  raurdar  wbt1«  I 


I  can  add  colours  to  the  cameleon ; 
Change  shapes  with  Proteus  for  advantages, 
And  set  the  murd'rous  Maehiavel  to  school. 
Can  I  do  t-his,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  ? 
Tut !  were  it  further  off  I  *\\  pluck  it  down. 


ScEitB  III. — France.     A  Roam  in  the  Palace. 

Fiourith,  Enter  Lewis,  ikt  French  Ring,  and 
Lady  Bona,  attended;  tJie  Kino  takee  hie 
etate.  Then  enter  QuaEN  Mar«arbt,  Prince 
Edward,  her  ton,  and  the  Earl  of  Oxford. 

K,  Lew.    Fair  Queen  of  England,  worthy 
Margaret,  [^Rteing. 

Sit  down  with  us :  it  ill  hefits  thy  state 
And  hirth  that  thou  shouldst  stand  while  Lewis 
doth  sit 
Q.  Mar.   No,  mighty  King  of  France :   now 
Margaret 


Must  strike  her   sail,  and  learn  a  while  to 

serve, 
Where  kings  command.     I  was,  I  must  con- 
fess. 
Great  Alhion*s  Queen  in  former  golden  days: 
But  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down, 
And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground ; 
Where  I  must  take  like  seat  unto  my  fortune, 
And  to  my  humhle  seat  conform  myself. 
AT.  Lew,  Why  say,  fair  Queen,  whence  springs 

this  deep  despur? 
Q.  Mar,  From  such  a  cause  as  fills  mine  eyes 
with  tears. 
And  stops  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  drowned  in 
cares. 
K.  Lew,  Whatever  it  be,  be  Aou  still  like 
thyself, 
And  sit  thee  by  our  side:  yield  not  thy  neck 

[Seatekerbyhm, 

To  fortune's  yoke,  but  let  thy  dauntto  mind 
Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance. 
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Be  plain,  QiiMn  Margant,  and  tell  thy  grief: 
It  shall  Im«  eased,  if  France  can  yield  relief 
Q.  Mar»   Those  gracious  words  revive  my 

drooping  thoughts, 
And  give  my  tongne-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speak. 
Now  therefore  be  it  known  to  noble  Lewis, 
That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love. 
Is  of  a  King,  become  a  banished  man, 
And  forced  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn  : 
While  proud  ambitious  Edward,  Dnke  of  York, 
Usurps  the  regal  title,  and  the  seal 
Of  England's  tnie-anointed  lawful  King. 
This  is  the  cause  that  I,  poor  Margaret, 
With  this  my  son  Prince  Edward,  Henry's  heir, 
Am  come  to  crave  thy  jnst  and  lawful  aid : 
And  if  thou  fail  us,  all  our  hope  is  done. 
Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help ; 
Our  people  and  our  peers  are  both  misled ; 
Our  treasures  seised,  our  soldiers  put  to  flight, 
And,  as  thou  see'st,  ourselves  in  heavy  plight 
K.  Lew,  Renowned  Queen,  with  patience  calm 

the  storm, 
While  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  off. 
Q.  Mar,    The  more  we  stay,  the  stronger 

grows  our  foe. 
K,  Lew,    The  more  I   stay,  the  more  I  '11 

succour  thee. 
Q.  Mar.  O  but  impadence  waiteth  on  true 

sorrow: — 
And  see  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sorrow. 

Enter  Warwick,  attended, 

K.  Lew,    What 's  he  approacheth  boldly  to 

our  presence? 
CL  Mar,    Our  Eari  of  Waneick,   Edward's 

greatest  friend. 
JT.  Lew,    Welcome,  brave  Warwick:    what 
brings  thee  to  France  ? 
IDeeeendmg  from  his  state.  Queen  Mar- 
OARET  rises. 
Q.  Mar,  Ay,  now  begins  a  second  storm  to  rise : 
For  this  is  he  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 

War.  From  worthy  Edward,  King  of  Albion, 
My  lord  and  sovereign,  and  thy  vow^d  friend, 
I  come,  in  kindness  and  unfeigned  love, 
First  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  person. 
And  then  to  crave  a  league  of  amity ; 
And  lastly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  lady.  Bona,  thy  fair  sister. 
To  England's  King  in  lawfVd  marriage. 

Q.Mar,  If  thatgo  forward,Henry 's  hope  is  done. 
War,  And,  gracious  madam  [to  Bona],  in 
OUT  King's  behalf, 
I  am  comnuinded,  with  your  leave  and  favour, 
Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  passion  of  my  sovereign's  heart; 


Where  fame,  late  entering  at  his  heedful  ears, 
Hath  placed  thy  beauty's  image  and  thy  virtue. 

Q,  Mar,  King  Lewis  and  Lady  Bona,  hear  me 
speak 
Before  yon  answer  Warwick.    His  demand 
Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  honest 

love, 
But  from  deceit,  bred  by  neeeanty : 
For  how  can  tyrants  safely  govern  home, 
Unless  abroad  they  purchase  great  alliance? 
To  prove  him  t3rrant  this  reason  may  suffice 
That  Henry  liveth  still :  but  were  he  dead, 
Yethere  Prince  Edward  stands,  King  Henry's  son. 
Look  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league  and 

marriage 
Thou  draw  not  on  thy  danger  and  dishonour : 
For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  awhile, 
Yet  Heavens  are  just,  and  time   suppresseth 
wrongs. 

War,  Injurious  Margaret! 

JPtince,  And  why  not  Queen  7 

War,  Because  thy  father  Henry  did  usurp ; 
And  thou  no  more  art  Prince  than  she  is  Queen. 

Orf,  Then  Warwick  disannuls  great  John  of 
Gaunt, 
Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spain : 
And  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  fourth, 
Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest : 
And  after  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  fifth. 
Who  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France. 
From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends. 

War,  Oxford,  how  haps  it  in  this  smooth  dis- 
course 
Yon  told  not  how  Henry  the  sixth  hath  lost 
All  that  which  Henry  the  fifth  had  gotten  ? 
Methinks  these  peers  of  France  should  smile  at 

that 
But  for  the  rest,  you  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore-and-two  years  :  a  silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 

Oxf.  Why,  Warwick,  canst  thou  speak  against 
thy  liege, 
Whom  thou  obey'dst  thirty-and-six  years. 
And  not  bewray  thy  treason  with  a  blush? 

War.  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right. 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree? 
For  shame,  leave  Henry  and  call  Edward,  King. 

Osf.  Call  him  my  King  by  whose  injurious  doom 
My  elder  brother,  the  Lord  Aubrey  Vere, 
Was  done  to  death !  and  more  than  so,  my  father, 
Even  in  the  downfal  of  his  mellowed  years. 
When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  * 
No,  Warwick,  no ;  while  life  upholds  this  arm. 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

War.  And  I  the  house  of  York. 

K.  Lew.  Queen  Margaret,   Prince   Edward, 
and  Oxford, 
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Voachiafe,  at  our  request,  to  stand  aside, 
While  I  use  further  conference  with  Warwick. 

Q.  Mar.  Heaven  grant  that  Warwick's  words 
bewitch  him  not ! 
{Reiirvag  with  the  Prince  and  Oxford. 

K.  Lew.  Now  Warwick  tell  me,  even  upon 
thy  conscience, 
Is  Edward  your  true  King?  for  I  were  loath 
To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen. 

War,  Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit  and  mine 
honour. 

JT.  Lew.  But  is  he  gracious  in  the  people's  eye  ? 

War,  The  more  that  Henry  was  unfortunate. 

K.  Lew.  Then  further,  all  dissembling  set  aside. 
Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love 
Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

War  Such  it  seems 

As  may  beseem  a  monarch  like  himself. 
Myself  have  often  heard  him  say  and  swear 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant ; 
Whereof  the  root  was  fixed  in  virtue's  ground, 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintained  with  beauty's  sun : 
Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain, 
Unless  the  Lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 

K.  Lew.  Now  sister,  let  us  hear  your  firm  resolve. 

Bona.  Your  grant  or  your  denial  shall  be  mine : 
Yet  I  confess  [/o  Warwick.]  that  often  ere  this 

day, 
When  I  have  heard  your  King's  desert  recounted, 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire. 

K.  Lew.   Then,   Warwick,  thus :— our  sister 
shall  be  Edward's : 
And  now  forthwith  shall  articles  be  drawn 
Touching  the  jointure  that  your  King  must  make. 
Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpoiBed. — 
Draw  near,  Queen  Margaret,  and  be  a  witness 
That  Bona  shall  be  wife  to  tlie  English  King. 

Prince.  To  Edward,  but  not  to  the  English 
King. 

Q.  Mar.  Deceitful  Warwick,  it  was  thy  device 
By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit : 
Before  thy  coming  Lewis  was  Henry's  friend. 

K.  Lew.  And  still  is  friend  to  him  and  Margaret : 
But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak, 
As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  success. 
Then  't  is  but  reason  that  I  be  released 
From  giving  aid,  which  late  I  promised. 
Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand 
That  your  estate  requires,  and  mine  can  yield. 

War.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland  at  his  ease; 
Where,  having  nothing,  nothing  he  can  lose. 
And  as  for  you  yourself,  our  quondam  Queen, 
You  have  a  father  able  to  maintain  you : 
And  better  'twere  you  troubled  him  than  France. 

Q.  Mar.     Peace,    impudent  and    shameless 
Warwick,  peace : 
Proud  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings ! 


I  will  not  hence  till  with  my  talk  and  tean, 
Both  full  of  truth,  I  make  King  Lewis  behold 
Thy  sly  conveyance  and  thy  lord's  false  love : 
For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  self-same  feather. 
[i#  ham  tmmded  wUhk, 
K.  Ztft9.Warwick,  thisissomeposttottsortbee. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Meet.  My  lord  ambassador,  these  letten  arc 
for  you ; 
Sent  from  your  brother,  Marqius  Montague : 
These  from  our  King  unto  your  majesty: 
And,  madam,  these  for  you;  firom  whom  I  know 
not, 
[To  Margaret.— 7%ey  all  read  their  UUen. 
Oxf.  I  like  it  well  that  our  fair  Queen  and 
mistress 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at  hii. 
Prince.  Nay,  mark  how  Lewis  stamps  as  he 
were  nettled : 
I  hope  all 's  for  the  best 
K.  Lew.  Warwick,  what  are  thy  news ;  and 

yours  fair  Queen? 
Q.  Mar.    Mine  such  as  fill  my  heart  with 

unhoped  joys. 
War.  Mine  full  <^  sorrow  and  heart's  discon- 
tent. 
K.  Lew.  What!  has  your  King  married  the 
Lady  Grey ; 
And  now,  to  sooth  your  forgery  and  his. 
Sends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience? 
Is  this  the  alliance  that  he  seeks  with  France: 
Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner! 

Q.  Mar.  1  told  your  majesty  as  much  before: 
This  proveth   Edward's    love   and    Warwick'i 
honeaty. 
War.   King  Lewis,  I. here  protest  in  sight  of 
Heaven, 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss, 
That  I  am  clear  from  this  misdeed  of  Edward's : 
No  more  my  King,  for  he  dishonours  me; 
But  most  himself,  if  he  could  see  his  shame. 
Did  I  forget  that  by  the  house  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death : 
Did  I  let  pass  the  abuse  done  to  my  niece : 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown : 
Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right : 
And  am  I  guerdoned  at  the  last  with  shame? 
Shame  on  himself!  for  my  desert  is  honour. 
And  to  repair  my  honour,  lost  for  him, 
I  here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry.— 
My  noble  Queen,  let  former  grudges  pass. 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor. 
I  will  revenge  his  wrong  to  Lady  Bona, 
And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  state. 

Q.  Mar.  Warwick,  these  words  have  turned 
my  hate  to  love, 
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And  I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults ; 
And  joytbat  thou  becom'st  Ring  Henry's  friend. 
War.  So  much  his  friend,  ay  his  unfeigned  friend, 
That  if  King  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  furnish  us 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers, 
1 11  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast. 
And  force  the  tjrrant  from  his  seat  by  war. 
Tis  not  his  new-made  bride  shall  succour  him : 
And  as  for  Clarence, — as  my  letters  tell  me, 
He 's  rery  likely  now  to  fall  from  him. 
For  matching  more  for  wanton  lust  than  honour, 
Or  than  for  strength  and  safety  of  our  country. 

Sana.  Dear  brother,  how  shall  Bona  be  revenged 
But  by  thy  help  to  this  distressed  Queen  7 

Q,  Mar,  Renowned  prince,  how  shall  poor 
Henry  live. 
Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair  7    [one. 
BoncL  My  quarrel  and  this  English  Queen's  are 
War.  And  mine,  fair  Lady  Bona,  joins  with  yours. 
JT.  Lew.  And  mine  with  hers  and  thine  and 
Margaret's : 
Therefore,  at  last  I  firmly  am  resolved 
You  shall  have  aid. 

Q.  Mar.  Let  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all 
at  once.  [in  post ; 

K.  Lew.  Then,  England's  messenger,  return 
And  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  King, 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride. 
ITiou  aeest  what's  past ;  go  fear  thy  King  withaL 
Sana.  Tell  him,  in  hope  he  'U  prove  a  widower 
shortly, 
I II  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake,    [aside, 
Q-  Mar.  Tell  him,  my  mourning  weeds  are  laid 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on.  [wrong. 

War.  Tell  him  from  me  that  he  hath  done  me 
And  therefore  I  '11  uncrown  him  ere 't  be  long. 
There 's  thy  reward ;  be  gone.   \_ExU  Messenger. 


K.  Lew.  But,  Warwick,  thou 

And  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  men, 
Shall  cross  the  seas  and  bid  false  Edward  battle : 
And,  as  occasion  serves,  this  noble  Queen 
And  Prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply. 
Yet  ere  thou  go  but  answer  me  one  doubt : 
What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty  ? 

War.  This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty  : 
That  if  our  Queen  and  this  young  Prince  agree, 
I  '11  join  mine  eldest  daughter  and  my  joy 
To  him  forthwith,  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 

Q.  Mar.  Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for  your 
motion. — 
Son  Edward,  she  is  fair  and  virtuous : 
Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick ; 
And,  with  thy  hand,  thy  faith  irrevocable 
That  only  Warwick's  daughter  shall  be  thine. 

Prince.  Yes,  I  accept  her,  for  she  well  de- 
serves it : 
And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 
IJIe  gives  his  hand  to  Warwick. 

K.  Lew,  Why  stay  we  now  f    These  soldiers 
shall  be  levied. 
And  thou  Lord  Bourbon,  our  high  admiral, 
Shall  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet. 
I  long  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance, 
For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 
l^Exeunt  all  hut  Warwick. 

War.  I  came  from  Edward  as  ambassador. 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe  : 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me, 
But  dreadful  war  shall  answer  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale  but  me? 
Then  none  but  I  shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow. 
I  was  the  chief  that  raised  him  to  the  crown. 
And  I  'II  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again : 
Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  misery, 
But  seek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery.    [^ExU. 


cj^^frfSBpCT'O 


ACT  8V. 


ScBNB  J. — London.    A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  OtosTEa,  Clarkkcb,  Somerset,  Mon- 
TAOUE,  and  others. 

Glo.  Now  tell  me,  brother  Clarence,  what  think 
you 
Of  this  new  marriage  with  the  Lady  Grey : 
Hath  not  our  brother  made  a  worthy  choice? 
Clar.  Alas,  you  know  'tis  far  from  hence  to 
Franco : 
How  could  he  stay  till  Warwick  made  return? 


Som.  My  lords,  forbear  this  talk :  here  comes 

the  King. 
Glo.  And  his  well-chosen  bride. 
Clar.  I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  think. 

Flourish.  Enter  Kisa  Edward,  attended;  Lady 
Grbt,  as  Queen ;  Pembroke,  Stafford,  Hast- 
ings, and  others. 

K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  of  Clarence,  how  like 
you  our  choice, 
That  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malcontent? 
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Clar.  As  well  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  the  Earl 
of  Warwick : 
Which  are  so  weak  of  courage  and  in  judgment, 
That  they  '11  take  no  offence  at  our  ahuse. 
K,  Edw.  Suppose  they  take  offence  without  a 
cause, 
They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick :  I  am  Edward, 
Your  King  and  Warwick's,  and  must  have  my  will. 
Olo.  And  shall  h  av  e  your  will,  because  our  King : 
Yet  hasty  marriage  seldom  proveth  well. 
JT.  Edu>,  Yea,  brother  Richard,  are  you  offended 

too? 
Glo.  NotI: 
No,  God  forbid  that  I  should  wish  them  serered 
Whom  God  hath  joined  together :  ay  and  'twere 

pity 
To  sunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 
JT.  Edw.  Setting  your  scorns  and  your  mislike 
aside, 
Tell  me  some  reason  why  the  Lady  Grey 
Should  not  become  my  wife  and  England's  Queen. 
And  you  too,  Somerset  and  Montague, 
Speak  freely  what  you  think. 

Cla,  Then  this  is  my  opinion :  that  King  Lewis 
Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him 
About  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Bona. 

Qlo*  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave  in 
charge. 
Is  now  dishonoured  by  this  new  marriage, 
jr.  Edw.   What  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick 
be  appeased 
By  such  invention  as  I  can  devise  ? 
MiMt,  Yet  to  have  joined  with  France  in  such 
alliance,  [wealth 

Would  more  have  strengthened  this  our  common- 
'Gainst   foreign    storms,  than    any  home-bred 
marriage. 
HaU.  Why,  knows  not  Montague  that  of  itself 
England  is  safe,  if  true  within  itself? 
Mont.  Yes;  but  the  safer  when  it  is  backed 

with  France. 
HMt  'TIS  better  using  France  than  trusting 
France. 
Let  us  be  backed  with  God,  and  with  the  seas 
Which  he  has  given  for  fence  impregnable. 
And  with  their  helps  only  defend  ourselves! 
In  them  and  in  ourselves  our  safety  lies. 

Chr,  For  this  one  speech  Lord  Hastings  well 
deserves 
To  have  the  heir  of  the  Lord  Hungerford. 
JT.  Edw.  Ay,  what  of  that?  it  was  my  will 
and  grant : 
And  for  this  once  my  will  shall  stand  for  law. 
Qlo.  And  yet  methinks  your  grace  has  not 
done  well 
To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  Lord  Scales 
Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride : 


She  better  would  have  fitted  me  or  Clarence. 
But  in  your  bride  you  bury  brotherhood. 

Clar.  Or  else  you  would  not  have  bestowed 
the  heir 
Of  the  Lord  BonviUe  on  your  new  wife's  son, 
And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  speed  elsewhere. 

K.  Edw,  Alas,  poor  Clarence !  is  it  for  a  wife 
That  thou  art  malcontent?    I  will  provide  thee. 

Clar,  In  choosing  for  yourself  you  shewed 
your  judgment : 
Which  being  shallow,  you  shall  give  me  leave 
To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf: 
And  to  that  end  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you. 

JT.  Edw.  Leave  me  or  tarry,  Edward  will  be  King, 
And  not  be  tied  unto  his  brothers'  will. 

Q.  EUz.  My  lords,  before  it  pleased  his  majeity 
To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  queen. 
Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  confess 
That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent. 
And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like  fortune. 
But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine,- 
So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing, 
Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sorrow. 

jr.  Edw.  My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon  their 
frowns : 
What  danger  or  what  sorrow  can  befal  thee 
So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  constant  friend, 
And  their  true  sovereign,  whom  they  must  ohey! 
Nay,  whom  they  shall  obey,  and  love  thee  too, 
Unless  they  seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands : 
Which  if  they  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  safe, 
And  they  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  wr&tli. 

Qlo.  I  hear,  yet  say  not  much,  but  ^ink  the 
more.  [Anit, 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
JT.  Edw.    Now,  messenger,  what  letters  or 
what  news 
From  France  ? 
Me$$.  My  sovereign  liege,  no  letters,  and  few 
words ; 
But  such  as  I,  without  your  special  pardon, 
Dare  not  relate.  [hrief, 

jr.  Edw,  Go  to,  we  pardon  thee :  therefore  in 
Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canstrguess  them 
What  answer  makes  King  Lewis  unto  our  letters? 
3£e9B,  At  my  depart  these  were  his  very  words: 
'<  Go  tell  false  Edward,  thy  suppos§d  King, 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride." 
jr.  Edw.  Is  Lewis  so  brave  t  belike  he  thinks 
me  Henry. 
But  what  said  Lady  Bona  to  my  marriage? 
Mess.   These  were  her  words,   nttered  with 
mild  disdain : 
"  Tell  him,  in  hope  he  'II  prove  a  widower  shortly. 
I  '11  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake." 
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tCENBB  XL  AND  UL 


JT.  EdM.  I  blame  not  her,  she  could  sa^r  little 
leas: 
She  had  the  wrong.     But  what  said  Henry^ 

Queen  ? 
For  I  have  heard  that  she  was  there  in  place. 
Men,  '*  Tell  him,"  quoth  she, "  my  mourning 
weeds  are  done, 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on." 

JT.  Bdio.  Belike  she  minds  to  play  the  Amazon. 
Bat  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries  t 

Mess,  He,  more  incensed  against  your  majesty 
Than  all  the  rest,  discharged  me  with  these  words : 
"Tell  him  from  me  that  he  hath  done  me  wrong, 
And  therefore  1 11  uncrown  him  ere  't  be  long." 
K.  Edw.  Ha !  durst  the  traitor  breathe  out  so 
proud  words? 
Well,  I  wiU  arm  me,  being  thus  forewarned  : 
They  shall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  pre- 
sumption. 
But  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret  ? 
Mett,  Ay,  gracious  sovereign :   ihey  are  so 
linked  in  friendship 
That  young  Prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's 
daughter. 
Gar.  Belike  the  elder :  Clarence  will  have  the 
younger. 
How,  brother-King,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast, 
For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter ; 
That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  marriage 
I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself.— 
Tou  that  love  me  and  Warwick,  follow  me. 

HExit  Clarbmce,  and  Souermvi  foUowi. 
Glo,  Not  I: 
My  ihooghts  aim  at  a  further  matter :  I 
Stay  not  for  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown. 

lAtide. 
JT.  Edw,  Clarence  and  Somerset  both  gone  to 
Warwick! 
Yet  am  I  armed  against  the  [worst  can  happen; 
And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desperate  case. — 
Pembroke  and  Stafford,  you  in  our  behalf 
Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war : 
They  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be  landed. 
Myself  in  person  will  straight  follow  you. 

lExetmt  Pembroke  and  Stafford. 
But  ere  I  go,  Hastings  and  Montague, 
Resolve  my  doubt    You  twain,  of  aU  the  rest, 
Are  near  to  Warwick  by  blood  and  by  alliance : 
Tell  me  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me  f 
If  it  be  so,  then  both  depart  to  him : 
I  rather  wish  you  foes  than  hollow  friends : 
But  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience, 
Give  me  assurance  with  some  friendly  vow. 
That  I  may  never  have  you  in  suapect. 
Moni.  So  God  help  Montague  as  he  proves  true. 
Ifasi.  And  Hastings  as  he  favours  Edward'* 


AT.  Edw,    Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you 

stand  by  us  ? 
Olo,  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  withstand  you. 
K,  Edw,  Why  so ;  then  am  I  sure  of  victory. 
Now  therefore  let  us  hence ;  and  lose  no  hour 
lUl  we  meet  Warwick  with  his  foreign  power. 

[Exeunt, 

SpENE  11.—-^  Pkun  m  Warwickshire. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Oxford,  with  French  and 
other  Forces. 
War,  Trust  me,  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes  weU ; 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us. 
But  see  where  Somerset  and  Clarence  come  I 
Speak  suddenly,  my  lords ;  are  we  all  friends  ? 

EfUer  Clarence  and  Somerset. 

Clar,  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 

War,  Then,  gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto 
Warwick ; 
And  welcome  Somerset — I  hold  it  cowardice 
To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawned  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love : 
Else  might  I  think  that  Clarence,  Edward's  brother, 
Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings : 
But  welcome,  Clarence ;  my  daughter  shall  be  thine. 
And  now  what  rests,  but,  in  night's  coverture, 
Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamped. 
His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about, 
And  but  attended  by  a  simple  guard. 
We  may  surprise  and  take  him  at  our  pleasured 
Our  scouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  easy : 
That  as  Ulysses  and  stout  Diomede 
With  sleight  and  manhood  stole  to  Rhesus  tents, 
And  brought  from  thence  theThracian  fatal  steeds; 
So  we,  well  covered  with  the  night's  black  mantle, 
At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard, 
And  seize  himself:  I  say  not,  slaughter  him, 
For  I  intend  but  only  to  surprise  him. — 
You  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt, 
Applaud  the  name  of  Henry  with  your  leader. 

[2%«yfl// cry  "Henry." 
Why,  then,  let 's  on  our  way  in  silent  sort : 
For  Warwick  and  his  friends,  God  and  Saint 
George  I  [Exeunt, 


Scene  III. — Edward's  Camp  near  Warwick. 

Enter  etrtam  Watchmen  to  guard  ^AeKiHo's  tenJt, 
\9t  Watch,  Come  on,  my  masters,  each  man 
take  his  stand: 
The  King  by  this  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 
2nd  WaUh,  What,  will  he  not  to  bed? 
Ut  Watch,  Why,  no:  for  be  hath  made  a 
solemn  vow 
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Never  to  lie  and  take  hi^  natural  rest 
Till  Warwick  or  himself  be  quite  suppressed. 
2nd  Watch,  To-morrow,  then,  belike  shall  be 
the  day, 
If  Warwick  be  so  near  as  men  report. 

Srd  Watch,  But  say,  I  pray,  what  nobleman 
is  that 
That  with  the  Ring  here  resteth  in  his  tent? 
Ut  Watch,  Tis  the  Lord  Hastings,  the  King's 

chiefest  friend. 
Srd  Watch,  Oh  is  it  so?    But  why  commands 
the  King 
That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him, 
While  he  himself  keepeth  in  the  cold  field  ? 
2nd  Watch,   Tis  the  more  honour,  because 

more  dangerous. 
Srd  Watch,    Ay,  but  give  me  worship  and 
quietness : 
I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour. 
If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 
'T  is  to  be  doubted  he  would  waken  him. 

Itt  Watch,  Unless  our  halberds  did  shut  up 

his  passage. 
2nd  Watch,  Ay :  wherefore  else  guard  we  his 
royal  tent. 
But  to  defend  bis  person  from  night-foes  ? 

Enter  Wa&wick,  Clarence,  Oxford,  Somerset, 
and  Forces. 

War,  This  is  his  tent ;  and  see  where  stand 
his  guard. 
Courage,  my  masters :  honour  now  or  never  I 
But  follow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours. 

Ut  Watch,  Who  goes  there  ? 

2nd  Watch.  Stay  or  thou  diest. 
[Warwick  and  the  rest  cry  all,  "  Warwick  I 

Warwick !"  and  set  upon  the  Guard ;  who  fly ^ 

crymgy  "Arm!   arm!"     Warwick  cmd  the 

rest  following  them. 

The  drum  beating  and  trumpett  eoundmgf  re-^nter 
Warwick  and  the  rest,  bringing  the  Kino  out 
in  a  gown,  sitting  in  a  chair:  Gloster  and 
Hastings^. 

Som,  What  are  they  that  fly  there  ? 

War.   Biebard  and  Hastings:   let  them  go: 
here  's  the  duke. 

K.  Edw.  The  duke !  why,  Warwick,  when  we 
parted  last 
Thou  call'dst  me- King. 

War.  Ay,  but  the  case  is  altered : 

When  you  disgraced  me  in  my  ambassade. 
Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  King, 
And  come  now  to  create  you  Duke  of  York. 
Alas !  how  should  you  govern  any  kingdom, 
That  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadors ; 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife ; 


Nor  know  not  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly ; 
Nor  how  to  study  for  the  people's  welfare : 
Nor  how  to  shroud  yourself  from  enemies? 
K,  Edw.  Yea,  brother  of  Clarence,  art  thou 

here  too? 
Nay,  then  I  see  that  Edward  needs  must  down. 
Yet,  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance. 
Of  thee  thyself,  and  all  thy  complices, 
Edward  will  always  bear  himself  as  King. 
Though  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state, 
My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel. 
War,  Then,  for  his  mind,  be  Edward  England's 

King :  [  Takes  off  his  crotoL 

But  Henry  now  shall  wear  the  English  crown, 
And  be  true  King  indeed ;  thou  but  tiie  shadow. 
My  lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request. 
See  that  forthwith  Duke  Edward  be  conveyed 
Unto  my  brother,  Archbishop  of  York. 
When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his 

fellows, 
I  '11  follow  you,  and  tell  what  answer 
Lewis  and  the  Lady  Bona  send  to  him. 
Now  for  a  while  farewell,  good  Duke  of  York. 
K,  Edw.  What  fates  impose,  that  men  must 

needs  abide : 
It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 
lExit  King  Edward,  led  out;  Somerset  tn^&Ani. 
Oxf.  What  now  remains,  my  lords,  for  us  to  do^ 
But  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers? 
War,  Ay,  that's  the  first  thing  that  we  hare 

to  do : 
To  free  King  Henry  from  imprisonment, 
And  see  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne.  {EteiaU. 


Scene  IV. — London. — A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Qoebn  Elizabeth  and  Rivers. 

Riv.  Madam,  what  makes  you  in  this  sudden 

change? 
Q.  Eliz.  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  yon  yet  to 
learn 
What  late  misfortune  is  befall'n  King  Edward? 
Riv,  What,  loss  of  some  pitched  battle  against 

Warwicit 
Q,EUz,  No,  butthe loss  of  hisownroyal person. 
Riv.  Then  is  my  sovereign  slain  ? 
Q.  EUz.   Ay,  almost  slain,  for  he  is  taken 
prisoner : 
Either  betrayed  by  falsehood  of  his  guard, 
Or  by  his  foes  surprised  at  unawares : 
And,  as  I  further  have  to  understand. 
Is  new  committed  to  the  Bishop  of  York, 
Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 

Riv,  These  news  I  must  confess  are  full  of  grief - 
Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  you  may: 
Warwick  may  lose,  that  now  hath  won  ♦>»•  day. 
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SCENE  V, 


Th««e  n«w«  I  i 


e  ooaflbM  are  fujl  of  ftrlef 


Q.  Eliz,  Till  tben  fair  hope  must  hinder  life's 
decay : 
And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair 
For  loviB  of  Edward's  offspring  in  my  womb. 
This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion, 
And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross : 
Ay,  ay,  for  this  I  draw  in  many  a  tear, 
And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sighs, 
Lest  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I  blast  or  d^own 
King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  the  English 
crown. 
Biv,  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then  be- 
come? 
Q.  EUz.  I  am  informed  that  he  comes  towards 
London, 
To  set  the  crown  once  more  on  Henry's  head. 
Guess  thou  the  rest:  King  Edward's  friends  must 

down. 
Bat  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence 
(For  trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faitli), 
1 11  henceforth  unto  the  sanctuary. 


To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right : 
There  shall  I  rest  secure  from  force  and  fraud. 
Come,  therefore,  let  us  fly  while  we  may  fly : 
If  Warwick  take  us  we  are  sure  to  die.  \^Exeuni 


Scene  V.—A  Park  near  Middleham  Castle  in 
Yorkshire. 

Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  Sir  William  Stan* 
LEY,  and  othert, 
Gh.  Now,  my  Lord  Hastings  and  Sir  William 

Stanley, 
Leave  off  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither 
Into  this  chiefest  thicket  of  the  park. 
Thus  stands  the  case : — You  know  our  King,  my 

brother. 
Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here ;  at  whose  hands 
He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty ; 
And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard, 
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Comes  banting  this  way  to  disport  himself. 

I  have  advertised  him  by  secret  means 

That  if  about  this  hour  he  make  this  way, 

Under  the  colour  of  his  usual  game, 

He  shall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horse  and  men, 

To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity. 

Enter  King  Edward  and  a  Huntsman. 

Hunt  This  way,  my  lord ;  for  this  way  lies  the 

game. 
K,  Edw,  Nay,  this  way,  man :  see  where  the 

huntsmen  stand. — 
Now,  brother  of  Gloster,  Lord  Hastings,  and  the 

rest. 
Stand  you  thus  close  to  steal  the  bishop's  deer  ? 
Gh.  Brother,  the  time  and  caserequireth  haste : 
Tour  horse  stands  ready  at  the  park  comer. 
K.  Edw,  But  whither  shall  we  then? 
Ha»t,  To  Lynn,  my  lord;  and  ship  from  thence 

to  Flanders. 
Oio.  Well  guessed,  believe  me ;  for  that  was 

my  meaning. 
K,  Edw.  Stanley,  I  will  requite  thy  forwardness. 
Qlo,  But  wherefore  stay  we?  'tis  no  time  to  talk. 
K.  Edw.  Huntsman,  what  sayst  thou :  wilt  thou 

go  along  ? 
Hunt.  Better  do  so  than  tarry  and  be  hanged. 
Glo.  Come  then,  away  \  let's  have  no  more  ado. 
K,  Edto.  Bishop,  farewell :  shield  thee  from 

Warwick's  frown. 
And  pray  that  I  may  repossess  the  crown.  ^Exeunt, 


ScENB  VI. — A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

Enter  Kino  Hbnrt,  Clarbncb,  Warwick, 
Somerset,  Young  Richmond,  Oxford, 
Montague,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and 
Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Master  Lieutenant,  now  tiiat  Qod  and 
friends 
Have  shaken  Edward  from  the  regal  seat. 
And  turned  my  captive  stete  to  liberty. 
My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  joys. 
At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees? 

Liettt.  Subjects  may  challenge  notiiing  of  their 
sovereigns : 
But  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 
I  then  crave  pardon  of  your  majesty. 

K.  Hen.  For  what,  lieutenant;  for  well  using  me? 
Nay,  be  thou  sure  1 11  well  requite  thy  kindness. 
For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure : 
Ay,  such  a  pleasure  as  incag^d  birds 
Conceive  when,  after  many  moody  thoughts, 
At  last,  by  notes  of  household  harmony. 
They  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty. — 
But,  Warwick,  after  God  thou  set'st  me  fret, 


And  chiefly  therefore  I  thank  God  and  thee: 
He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument 
Therefore,  that  I  may  conquer  fortane's  spite, 
By  living  low  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me, 
And  that  the  people  of  this  blessM  land 
May  not  be  punished  with  my  thwarting  stars, 
Warwick,  although  my  bead  still  wear  the  crown, 
I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee ; 
For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  thy  deeds. 

^ar.  Your  grace  hath  still  been  famed  for  virtuous* 
And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtoous, 
By  spying  and  avoiding  fortune's  malice ; 
For  few  men  rightiy  temper  with  the  stars: 
Yet  in  this  one  thing  let  me  blame  your  grace, 
For  choosing  me  when  Clarence  is  in  place. 

Cla.  No,Warwick,thouartwortiiyofthe8W8y, 
To  whom  the  Heavens,  in  thy  nativity, 
Adjudged  an  olive  branch  and  laurel  crown, 
As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace  and  war : 
And  therefore  I  yield  thee  my  free  consent 

War.  And  I  choose  Clarence  only  for  protector. 

K.  Hen,  Warwick  and  Clarence,  give  me  both 
your  hands : 
Now  join  your  hands,  and  with  your  hands  your 

hearts, 
That  no  dissention  hinder  government 
I  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land : 
While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life. 
And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days, 
To  sin's  rebuke  and  my  Creator's  praise. 

War,  What  answers  Clarence  to  his  sovereign's 
will? 

Clar.  Thathe  consents,  if  Warwick yieldconseDt- 
For  on  thy  fortune  I  repose  myself. 

War.  Why  then,  though  loath,  yet  must  I  be 
content : 
We  '11  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 
To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place : 
I  mean,  in  bearing  weight  of  government, 
While  he  enjoys  the  honour  and  his  ease. 
And,  Clarence,  now  then  it  is  more  than  needful 
Forthwitii  that  Edward  be  pronounced  a  traitor, 
And  all  his  lands  and  goods  be  confiscate. 

Gar.  What  else?  and  that  succession  be  de- 
termined. 

War.  Ay,  tiierein  Clarence  shall  not  wanthii 
part 

K.Hen.  But  with  the  first  ofall  your  chief  afliin 

Let  me  entreat  (for  I  command  no  more) 
That  Margaret  your  Queen,  and  my  son  Edwtni 
Be  sent  for  to  return  from  France  with  speed: 
For  till  I  see  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 
My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclipsed. 

Oar.  It  shall  be  done,  my  sovereign,  with  sH 
speed. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Somerset,  whatyouth  is  lU 
Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care? 
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Som,  My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  Earl  of 
Richmond. 

K,  Hen,  Come  hither,  England's  hope. — If 
secret  powers  [^Lay*hi$  hand  <m  his  head. 
Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 
This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  bliss. 
His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty ; 
His  head  by  nature  framed  to  wear  a  crown. 
His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre ;  and  himself 
Likely  in  time  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords :  for  this  is  he 
Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

War,  What  news,  my  friend? 
Meas,  That  Edward  is  escaped  from  your 
brother, 
And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 
War,  Unsavoury  news!     But  how  made  he 

escape? 
Meai,  He  was  conveyed  by  Richard,  Duke  of 
Gloster, 
And  the  Lord  Hastings,  who  attended  him 
Id  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side, 
And  from  the  bishop's  huntsmen  rescued  him : 
For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercise. 

War.  My  brother  was  too  careless  of  his  charge. 
Bat  let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 
A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide. 

lExeunt  King  Hbnrt,  Warwick,  Cla- 
rence, Lieutenant  and  Attendants. 
Som,   My  lord,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of 
Edward's: 
For  doubtless  Burgundy  will  yield  hun  help. 
And  we  shall  have  more  wars  before 't  be  long. 
As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 
Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope  of  this  young 

Richmond, 
So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me,  in  these  conflicts 
What  may  befial  him,  to  his  harm  and  ours : 
Therefore,  Lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worst, 
Forthwith  we  11  send  him  hence  to  Biitany, 
1111  storms  be  past  of  civil  enmity. 

Oxf.  Ay :  for  if  Edward  repossess  the  crown 
T  is  like  that  Richmond  with  the  rest  shall  down, 

Som.  It  shall  be  so :  he  shall  to  Britany. 
Come  therefore,  let 's  about  it  speedily.  lExeuni. 


Scene  VII.— Before  York. 

Enter  Kino  Edward,  Oloster,  Hastings,  and 
Forces. 

K,  Edw,  Now,  brother  Richard,  Lord  Hastings, 
and  the  rest. 
Yet  thus  far  fortune  maketh  us  amends. 
And  says  that  once  more  I  shall  interchange 


My  wan6d  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown. 
Well  have  we  passed,  and  now  repassed  the  seas. 
And  brought  desired  help  from  Burgundy. 
What  then  remains,  we  being  thus  arrived 
FromRavenspurg  haven  before  the  gates  of  York, 
But  that  we  enter  as  into  our  dukedom? 

Gh.  The  gates  made  fast !— Brother,  I  like 
not  this : 
For  many  men  that  stumble  at  the  threshold 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within. 
K,  Edw.  Tush,  man !   abodements  must  not 
now  aflright  us. 
By  fair  or  foul  means  we  must  enter  in ; 
For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us. 
Ha^.  My  liege,  1 11  knock  once  more  to  sum- 
mon them. 

Enter  on  the  waUe  the  Mayor  cf  York  and  hie 
Brethren. 

May.  My  lords,  we  were  forewarned  of  your 
coming, 
And  shut  the  gates  for  safety  of  ourselves : 
For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Henry. 
K,  Edw.  But,  master  mayor,  if  Henry  be  your 
King, 
Yet  Edward  at  ihe  least  is  Duke  of  York. 
Afay.True,  my  good  lord :  I  know  you  for  no  less. 
jr.  Edw.  Why,  and  I  challenge  nothing  but  my 
dukedom : 
As  being  well  content  with  that  alone. 

Glo.  But  when  the  fox  hath  once  got  in  his  nose, 
He  '11  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow. 

{^/fside. 
Host,  Why,  master  mayor,  why  stand  you  in 
a  doubt? 
Open  the  gates ;  we  are  King  Henry's  friends. 
May   Ay,  say  you  so  ?  the  gates  shall  then  be 
opened.  \_ExeuntJrom  above. 

Glo.  A  wise  stout  captain,  and  soon  persuaded! 
Haet.  The  good  old  man  would  fain  that  all 
were  well. 
So  't  were  not  long  of  him :  but  being  entered, 
I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 
Both  him  and  all  his  brothers  unto  reason. 

Re-enter  the  Mayor  and  two  Aldermen,  below. 

K,  Edw.  So  master  mayor :  these  gates  must 
not  be  shut 
But  in  the  night  or  in  the  time  of  war. 
What  I  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the  keys : 

[Takes  hu  keye. 
For  Edward  will  defend  the  town  and  thee. 
And  all  those  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me. 

Drum,  EnterMonrQouEniandForceSfmarching. 

Glo,  Brother,  tiiis  is  Sir  John  Montgomery, 
Our  trusty  friend,  unless  I  be  deceived. 
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K.  Edw.  Welcome,  Sir  John.    But  why  come 

you  in  anns  ? 
Mont.  To  help  King  Edwardin  his  timeof  storm; 
As  every  loyal  suhject  ought  to  do. 
K.  Eduf,  Thanks,  good  Montgomery.    But  we 
now  forget 
Our  title  to  the  crown ;  and  only  claim 
Our  dukedom,  till  God  please  to  send  the  rest 
MofU,  Then  fare  you  well,  for  I  will  hence 
again: 
I  came  to  serve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke. — 
Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away, 

[A  march  begtm, 
K.  Edw.   Nay  stay,  Sir  John,  awhile ;  and 
we  11  debate 
By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recovered. 
Mont,  What  talk  you  of  debating?     In  few 
words. 
If  you  '11  not  here  proclaim  yourself  our  King, 
I  'U  leave  you  to  your  fortune,  and  be  gone 
To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  succour  you. 
Why  should  we  fight  if  you  pretend  no  tide? 
Glo,  Why,  brother,  wherefore  stand  you  on 

nice  points  ? 
K.  Edw,  When  we  grow  stronger,  then  we  'U 
make  our  claim : 
Till  then  't  is  wisdom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 
Hoit,  Away  with  scrupulous  wit :  now  arms 

must  rule. 
Gh,  And  fearless  minds  climb  soonest  unto 
crowns. 
Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand : 
The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 
K,  Edw,  Then  be  it  as  you  will;  for  'tis  my 
right. 
And  Henry  but  usurps  the  diadem. 
Mont,  Ay,  now  my  sovereign  speaketh  like 
himself; 
And  now  will  I  be  Edward's  champion. 
Ilatt,  Sound,  trumpet:  Edward  shall  be  here 
proclaimedv — 
Come,  fellow-soldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 
[  Gives  him  a  paper,    Flourith, 

Soldier  reads, 
"Edward  the  fourth,  by  the  grace  of  Ood«  King 
of  England  and  France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,"  &c. 

Mont,  And  whosoe'er  gainsays  King  Edward's 
right, 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight 

[  Throws  down  his  gawiUlet, 
All  Long  live  Edward  the  fourth  1 
K,  Edw,  Thanks,  brave  Montgomery :   and 
thanks  unto  you  all. 
If  fortune  serve  me,  1 11  requite  this  kindness. 
Now,  for  this  night  let 's  harbour  here  in  York : 
And  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 


Above  the  border  of  this  horison, 
We  '11  forward  towards  Warwick  and  his  mates: 
For  well  I  wot  that  Henry  is  no  soldier.— 
Ah,  froward  Clarence,  how  evil  it  beseems  thee 
To  flatter  Henry  and  forsake  thy  brother! 
Yet  as  we  may  we  '11  meet  both  thee  and  War- 
wick.— 
Come  on,  brave  soldiers  :  doubt  not  of  the  day; 
And  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

lExsmL 


Scene  VIIL — London.     A  Room  m  the  Palace. 

Enter    Kmo    Henrt,    Warwick,    Claremcc, 
Montague,  Exeter,  and  Oxford, 

War,  What  counsel,  lords  ?  Edward  fromBelgia, 
With  hasty  Germans  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Hath  passed  in  safety  through  the  narrow  seas, 
And  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to  London ; 
And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him. 

Oxf,  Let 's  levy  men,  and  beat  him  back  again. 
Clar,  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out; 
Which  being  suffered,  rivers  cannot  quencL 
War,  In  Warwickshire  I  have  true-hearted 
friends, 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war: 
Those  will  I  muster  up.   And  thou,  sonClarencei 
Shall  stir  up  in  Sufifolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Rent, 
The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee. 
Thou,  brother  Montague,  in  Buckingham, 
Northampton,  and  in  Leicestershire,  shalt  find 
Men  well  inclined  to  hear  what  thou  command'sL 
And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  beloved, 
In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  fiiends. 
My  sovereign,  with  the  loving  dtisens, 
Like  to  his  island  girt  in  with  the  ocean, 
Or  modest  Dian  circled  with  her  nymphs. 
Shall  rest  in  London  till  we  come  to  him. 
Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply. 
Farewell,  my  sovereign. 
K,  Hen,  Farewell,  my  Hector  and  my  Troy't 

true  hope. 
Clar.  In  sign  of  truth  I  kiss  your  highness'  hand. 
K.  Hen.  Well>minded  CUrence,  be  thou  fortu- 
nate. 
Mont,  Comfort,  my  lord :  and  so  I  take  my 

leave. 
Oxf.  And  thus  [Kissing  Henry's  hand.]  I 

seal  my  truth,  and  bid  adieu. 
K,  Hen,  Sweet  Oxford  and  my  loving  Mon- 
tague, 
And  all  at  once,  onoe  more  a  happy  farewell 
War,  Farewell,  sweet  lords  :    let 's  meet  at 
Coventry. 
[Exeunt  Warwick,  Clarence,  Oxroii^ 
and  Montague. 
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K.  JJm.  Here  at  the  palace  will  I  rett  awhile. 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  lordship  ? 
Methinks  the  power  that  Edward  hath  in  field 
Shoold  not  he  able  to  encounter  mine. 
Exe.  The  doubt  is  that  he  will  seduce  the  rest 
K,  Hen.  That 's  not  my  fear ;  my  meed  hath 
got  me  fame. 
I  have  not  stopped  mine  ears  to  their  demands. 
Nor  posted  off  their  suits  with  slow  delays ; 
My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 
My  mildness  hath  allayed  their  swelling  griefsi 
My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing  tears : 
I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth : 
Kor  much  oppressed  them  with  great  subsidies ; 
Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much  err'd : 
Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me  ? 
No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  grace ; 
And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb, 
The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him. 


IShaut  wUkm.   "  A  Lancaster !  a  Lancaster ! " 
Exe.  Hark,  hark,  my  lord!  what  shoute  are  these? 

Enter  Kino  Edward,  Gloster,  and  Soldiers. 

jr.  Edw.  Seise  on  the  shame-faced  Henry ; 
bear  him  hence : 
And  once  again  proclaim  us  King  of  England. 
You  are  the  fotmt  that  makes  small  brooks  to  flow.* 
Now  stops  thy  spring,  my  sea  shall  suck  them  dry. 
And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb.i— 
Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower :  let  him  not  speak. 
^Exeunt  iome  with  Kino  Henrt. 
And,  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  course, 
Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains. 
The  sun  shines  hot,  and  if  we  use  d^y 
Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hoped-for  hay. 

Gh,  Away  betimes  before  his  forces  join. 
And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares. 
Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Coventry. 

lExemnL 


Scene  I. — Coventry. 

Enter,  upon  the  walUy  Warwick,  the  Mayor  of 
Coventry,  two  Messengers,  and  others. 

^ar.  Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  valiant 
Oxford? 
How  far  hence  is  thy  lord,  mine  honest  fellow? 
let  Meet.   By  this  at  Dunsmore,   marching 

hitherward. 
War.  How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague? 
Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montague? 
2ndfMes».  By  this  at  Daintry,  with  a  puissant 
troop. 

Enter  Sir  John  Somerville. 

War.  Say,  Somerville,  what  says  my  loving 
son? 
And,  by  the  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now  ? 


I       Som.  At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  hit 
forces. 
And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

\_Drwn  heard. 
War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand  I  hear  hb 

drum. 
Som.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord :  here  Southam  lies ; 
The  drum  your  honour  hears  mareheth  from 
Warwick. 
War.  Who  should  that  be?  belike  unlooked- 
for  friends. 
5*0111.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly 
know. 

Drums,     Enter  Kino  Edward,  Gloster,  and 
Forces,  marching. 
K.  Edw.  Oo,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  and  sound 
a  pa.  le. 
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Olo,  See  how  the  mirly  Warwick  msns  the 

wall. 
War,  O  unbid  spite!  is  sportful  Edward  come? 
Where  slept  our  scouts,  or  how  are  they  seduced, 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair  ? 
K,  Edw.  Now,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  ope  the 
city  gates. 
Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee  T 
Call  Edward,  King,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy, 
And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 

War.  Nay,  raiher,  wilt  ihou  draw  thy  forces 
hence, 
Confess  who  set  thee  up  and  plucked  thee  down  ? 
Call  Warwick  patron,  and  be  penitent, 
And  thou  shalt  still  remain  the  Duke  of  York. 
Olo.  I  thought,  at  least  he  would  haye  said 
"the  King:" 
Or  did  he  make  the  jest  against  his  will? 
War.  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift? 
Olo»  Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  to 
give: 
1 11  do  thee  service  for  so  good  a  gift 

War.  'Twas  I  that  gave  the  kingdom  to  thy 

brother. 
K.  Edw.  Why  then  'tis  mine,  if  but  by  Far- 
wick's  gift. 
War.   Thou   art  no   Atlas  for  so   great  a 
weight ; 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  ag^ : 
And  Henry  is  my  King,  Warwick  his  subj  ?ct 
K.  Edw.  But  Warwick's  King  is  Edward's 
prisoner : 
And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  this, 
What  is  the  body  when  the  head  is  off? 

Glo.  Alas,  that  Warwick  had  no  more  fore- 
cast, 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten. 
The  King  was  slily  fingered  from  the  deck ! 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bishop's  palace. 
And  ten  to  one  you  'U  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 
K.  Edw.  'Tis  even  so :  yet  you  are  Warwick 

still. 
Glo.  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time;  kneel 
down,  kneel  down. 
Nay,  when?  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 
War.  I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a 
blow. 
And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face, 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail  to  strike  to  thee. 

K.  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  and 
tide  thy  friend,— 
This  hand  &st  wound  about  thy  coal  black 

hair, 
Shall,  whiles  the  head  is  warm  and  new  cut  off. 
Write  in  the  dust  this  sentence  with  thy  blood: 
*  Wind-changing  Warwick  now  can  change  no 


Enter  Oxford,  with  drum  and  coUmr9, 
War.  O  cheerful  colours !  see  where  Oxford 

comes ! 
Ojpf.  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster! 

[Oxford  and  his  Forces  enter  the  Ctty. 
Glo.  Tlie  gates  are  open ;  let  us  enter  too. 
K.  Edw.  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  bacb. 
Stand  we  in  good  array ;  for  they,  no  doubt, 
Will  issue  out  again  and  bid  us  battle : 
If  not,  the  city  being  of  small  defence, 
We  '11  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same. 
War.  O  welcome  Oxford !  for  we  want  thy  help. 

EmUr  MoNTAouB,  mth  drum  and  eohun. 
Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster  I 
IHe  and  his  Forces  enter  the  City. 
Glo,  Thou  and  thy  brother  both  shall  buy 
this  treason. 
Even  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  bear. 
K.  Edw.    The  harder  matched,  the  greater 
victory: 
My  mind  presageth  happy  gun  and  conquest 

Enter  Sombrsbt,  imth  drum  and  colours. 

Som.  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster! 

[He  and  hu  Forces  enter  the  Cthj. 

Glo.  Two  of  thy  name,  bodi  Dukes  of  Somerset, 
Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York: 
And  thou  shalt  be  the  third,  if  this  sword  hold. 

Enter  Clarbrce,  with  drum  and  eokntrt. 

War.  And  lo  where  George  of  Clarence  sweeps 

along, 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle : 
With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails, 
More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love. 
Come,  Garence,  come :  thou  wilt  if  Warwick  calls. 
Clar.  Father  of  Warwick,  know  you  what 

this  means? 

[Taking  the  red  rose  out  of  Jut  cap. 
Look  here  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee : 
I  will  not  ruinate  my  failier's  house. 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together, 
And  setup  Lancaster.  Why,trow'st  thou  Warwick, 
That  Garence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,  unnatural, 
To  bend  the  fatal  instruments  of  war 
Against  his  brother  and  his  lawful  King? 
Perhaps  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath : 
To  keep  that  oath  were  more  impiety 
Than  Jephtha's,  when  he  sacrificed  his  daughter. 
I  am  so  sorry  for  my  trespass  made, 
That,  to  deserve  well  at  my  brother's  hands, 
I  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe ; 
With  resolution,  wheresoe'er  I  meet  thee 
(As  I  will  meet  thee  if  thou  stir  abroad). 
To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
And  so,  proud-hearted  Warwick,  I  defy  thee, 
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And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks. 
Pardon  ine,  Edward ;  I  will  make  amends : 
And  Richard  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults, 
For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant 
K.  Edw.  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times 
more  beloved, 
Than  if  thou  never  badst  deserved  our  hate. 
Oh,  Welcome,  good  Clarence :  this  is  brother- 
like. 
War.  O  passing  traitor,  perjured  and  unjust  I 
K,  Edw,  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave  the 
town,  and  fight : 
Or  shall  we  beat  the  stones  about  thine  ears? 

War.  Alas,  I  am  not  cooped  here  for  defence: 
I  will  away  towards  Bamet  presently, 
And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'st 
K,  Edw,  Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and 
leads  the  way. — 
Lords,  to  the  field :   Saint  George  and  victory  I 
[March.    Exeunt, 


ScBHB  II. — A  Field  of  Battle  near  Bamet 

Alaruwu  and  Excursions.    Enter  Kino  Edward, 
bringing  in  Warwick  wounded, 

K.  Edw,  So,  lie  thou  there :  die  thou,  and  die 
our  fear; 


For  Warwick  was  a  bug  that  feared  us  all.— 
Now,  Montague,  sit  fast :  I  seek  for  thee. 
That  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  company. 

[Exit. 
War.  Ah  who  is  nigh  ?  come  to  me  friend  or 

foe. 
And  tell  me  who  is  victor,  York  or  Warwick  ? 
Why  ask  I  that?  my  mangled  body  shews. 
My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart 

shews. 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth, 
And,  by  my  fall,  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 
Whose  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle ; 
Under  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept; 
Whose  top-branch  overpeered  Jove's  spreading 

tree, 
And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind. 
These  eyes,  that  now  are  dimmed  with  death's 

black  veil. 
Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  filled  with  blood, 
Were  likened  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres ; 
For  who  lived  king  but  I  could  dig  his  grave  f 
And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his  brow? 
Lo  now  my  glory  smeared  in  dust  and  blood! 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had. 


Whj  ;h«i  I  woaM  not  fly. 
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Act  V. 


KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH.    (PART  HI.) 


m.  AirotT. 


Even  now  fonake  me ;  ai^<l  of  all  my  lands 
Is  nothing  left  •me  but  my  body's  length ! 
Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  teign,  but  earth  and 

dust? 
And  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must 

Enter  Oxford  and  Som£ksbt. 

Som,  Ah  Warwick,  Warwick!  wert  thou  as 

we  are, 
We  might  recover  all  our  loss  again. 
The  Queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puissant 

power : 
Even  now  we  heard  the  news.     Ah  could  'st  ihon 

flyl 

War.  Why  then  I  would  not  fly.— Ah,  Mon- 
tague, 
If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my  hand, 
And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  awhile ! 
Thou  lov'st  me  not :  for,  brother,  if  thou  didst 
Thy  tears  would  wash  this  cold  congealed  blood 
That  glews  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 
Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 
Som,  Ah  Warwick,  Montague  hath  breathed 
his  last; 
And  to  the  latest  gasp  cried  out  for  Warwick, 
And  said,  "  Commend  me  to  my  valiant  brother.*' 
And  more  he  would  have  said :  and  more  he  spoke, 
Which  sounded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault, 
That  might  not  be  distinguished :  but  at  last, 
I  well  might  hear  delivered  with  a  groan, 
"O  farewell,  Warwick!" 

fVar,  Sweet  rest  to  his  soul ! — Fly,  lords,  and 
save  yourselves : 
For  Warwick  bids  you  all  farewell,  to  meet  in 
heaven.  IDies, 

Oxf,  Away,  away,  to  meet  the  Queen's  great 
power! 
lExetmt,  bearing  off  Warwick's  bodg. 


Scene  111,— Another  part  of  the  Field, 

Flourish,    Enter  King  Edward  in  triumph;  with 
Clarence,  Gloster,  and  the  rest, 

K.  Edw,  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward 
course, 
And  we  are  graced  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  bright-shining  day 
I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threat'ning  cloud, 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun 
Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed. 
I  mean,  my  lords,  those  powers  that  the  Queen 
Hath  raised  in  Gallia  have  arrived  our  coast, 
And,  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  fight  with  us. 

Clar,  A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud. 
And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came. 


Thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up ; 
For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 

Cf/b.  ihie  Queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand 
strong. 
And  Somerset  with  Oxford  fled  to  her. 
If  she  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assured 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 
K,  Edw,  We  are  advertised  by  our  loving 
friends 
That  they  do  hold  their  course  toward  Tewkes- 
bury: 
We,  having  now  the  best  at  Bamet  field, 
Will  thither  straight ;  for  willingness  rids  way : 
And  as  we  march  our  strength  will  be  augmented 
In  every  county  as  we  go  along. — 
Strike  up  the  drum ;  cry,  Courage !  and  away. 

lExeunt, 


Scene  IV. — Plains  near  Tewkesbury. 

March,      Enter    Queen    Margaret,    Priicce 
Edward,  Somerset,  Oxford,  and  Soldiers. 

Q,  Mar,    Great  lords,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and 

wail  their  loss, 
But  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  overboard, 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost, 
And  half  our  sailors  swallowed  in  the  flood? 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still.     Is 't  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 
Witli  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too 

much; 
Whiles,  in  his  moan,  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock, 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  saved? 
Ah  what  a  shame,  ah  what  a  fault,  were  this ! 
Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor :  what  of  that? 
And  Montague  our  top-mast :  what  of  him  ? 
Our  slaughtered  friends  the  tackles:    what  of 

these? 
Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor : 
And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast: 
The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tacklings? 
And,  though  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 
For  once  allowed  the  skilful  pilot's  charge? 
We  will  not  from  the  helm,  to  sit  and  weep ; 
But  keep  ova  course,  though  the  rough  winds 

say  no, 
From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with 

wreck. 
As  good  to  chide  the  waves  as  speak  them  fair. 
And  what  is  Edward  but  a  ruthless  sea : 
What  Clarence  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit: 
And  Richard  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  ? 
All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 
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KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH.    (PART  III.) 


BCSNB  T. 


Say  you  can  swim ;  alas  't  is  but  awhile : 
Tread  on  the  sand ;  why  there  you  quickly  sink : 
Bestride  the  rock ;  the  tide  will  wash  you  off, 
Or  else  you  famish :  that 's  a  threefold  death. 
This  speak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  understand, 
In  case  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us, 
That  there  *s  no  hoped-for  mercy  with  the  brothers, 
More  than  with  ruthless  waves,  with  sands,  and 

rocks. 
Why,  courage,  then  :  what  oannot  be  avoided, 
T  were  childish  weakness  to  lament  or  fear. 

Pfmce,  Methinks  a  woman  of  this  valiant  spirit 
Should,  if  a  coward  beard  her  speak  these  words, 
Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity, 
And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms. 
I  epeak  not  this  as  doubting  any  here : 
For,  did  I  bat  suspect  a  fearful  man, 
He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes, 
Lest  in  our  need  he  might  infect  another, 
And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himsel£ 
If  any  such  be  here,  as  God  forbid ! 
I«et  him  depart  before  we  need  Ins  help. 

Oxf.  Women  and  children  of  so  high  a  courage ; 
And  warriors  £unt  I  why  't  were  perpetual  shame. 

0  brave  young  prince !  thy  famous  grand£sther 
I>oth  live  again  in  thee.  Long  may'st  thou  live 
To  bear  his  image  and  renew  his  glories! 

Som.  And  he  that  will  not  fight  for  such  a  hope. 
Go  home  to  bed,  and,  like  the  owl  by  day, 
If  he  arise,  be  mocked  and  wondered  at 

a.  Mar.  Thanks,  gende  Somerpet;  sweet  Ox- 
ford, thanks. 
Prmee.  And  take  his  thanks  that  yet  hath 
nothing  else. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Afeu.  Prepare  you,  lords;  for  Edward  is  at 

hand, 
Ready  to  fight:  therefore  be  resolute. 

Ojef,  I  thought  no  less :  it  is  his  policy 
To  haste  thus  fast,  to  find  us  unprovided. 

Som,  But  he 's  deceived;  we  are  in  readiness. 
Q.  Mar.  This  cheers  my  heart,  to  see  your 

forwardness. 
Oje/.  Here  pitch  our  battle;   hence  we  will 

not  budge. 

JMareh,   Enter ,  at  a  distance,  Kino  Edward, 
Clarence,  Gloster,  and  Forces. 

K.  Edw,  Brave  followers,  yonder  stands  the 

thorny  wood 
'%¥hich,  by  the  Heavens'  asaistanoe  and  your 

strength, 
Must  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night 

1  need  not  add  more  fiiel  to  your  fire ; 
Went  well  I  wot  ye  blaze  to  bum  them  out. 
Give  rigmU  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  lords. 


Q.  Mar.   Lords,    knights,    and    gentlemen, 

what  I  should  say 
My  tears  gainsay ;  for  every  word  I  speak 
Ye  see  I  drink  the  water  of  mine  eyes. 
Therefore  no   more   but  this:— Henry,    your 

sovereign. 
Is  prisoner  to  the  foe ;  his  state  usurped, 
His  realm  a  slaughterhouse,  his  subjects  slain. 
His  statutes  cancelled,  and  his  treasure  spent : 
And  yonder  is  the  wolf  that  makes  this  spoil. 
You  fight  in  justice :  then,  in  God's  name,  lords. 
Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight. 

,  [Exeunt  both  ArmUe. 


Scene  V. — Another  part  of  the  som*. 

Alarunu:  Excurmne;  and  afterwards  a  retreat. 
Then  enter  Kino  Edward,  Clarence,  Glos- 
ter, and  Forces;  with  Queen  Margaret, 
Oxford,  and  Somerset,  prisoners. 

K.  Edw.  Now  here  a  period  of  tumultuous 

broils. 

Away  with  Oxford  to  Hammes'  castle  straight : 

For  Somerset,  off  with  his  guilty  head. 

Go,  bear  themhence :  I  will  not  hear  them  speak. 

Oxf.  For  my  part,  I  '11  not  trouble  thee  with 

words. 
Som.  Nor  I,  but  stoop  with  patience  to  my 
fortune. 
[Exevnt  Oxford  and  Sombrsbt,  guarded. 
Q.  Mar.  So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous 
world. 
To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 
K.  Edw.  Is   proclamation    made    that  who 
finds  Edward 
Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life  T 
Qlo.  It  is :  and  lo  where  youthful  Cdward  comet. 

Enter  Soldiers,  wUh  Prince  Edward. 

K.  Edw.  Bring  forth  the  gallant ;  let  ua  hear 
him  speak. 
What  I  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  pricks- 
Edward,  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  sake, 
For  bearing  arms,  for  stirring  up  my  subjects, 
And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  turned  me  to? 
Prince,  Speak  like  a  subject,  proud  ambitious 
York. 
Suppose,  that  I  am  now  my  father's  mouth : 
Resign  thy  chair,  and  where  I  stand  kneel  thou, 
WhiUt  I  propose  the  self-same  words  to  thee 
Which,  traitor,  thou  wouldst  have  me  answer  ta . 
Q.  Mar.  Ah  that  thy  father  had  been  so  re- 
solved I 
Glo.  That  you  might  still  have  worn  the  pet- 
ticoat, 
And  ne'er  have  stolen  the  breech  from  Lancaster. 
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ACT  y. 


KING  HENEY  THE  SIXTH.    (PART  111.) 


SCBKB  TL 


«.  Let  JEtop  fable  in  a  winter's  night : 
Hu  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  this  place. 
Olo.  By  Heaven,  brat,  I  '11  nlague  you  for 

that  word. 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  thou  wast  bom  to  be  a  plague 

to  men. 
Olo,  For  God'a  sake,  take  awaythis  captive  scold. 
Prince.  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  crook- 
back,  rather. 
K.  Edw.  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm 

your  tongue. 
Clar.  Untutored  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert 
Prince,  I  know  my  duty ;  you  are  all  undutifuL 
Lascivious  Edward,  and  thou  perjured  George, 
And  thou  misshapen  Dick,  I  tell  ye  all 
I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are ; 
And  diou  usurp'st  my  father's  right  and  mine. 
K.  Edmo.  Take  that,  the  likeness  of  this  railer 
here.  [Staht  Jam. 

Glo.  Sprawl'st  thou?    take  ihat,  to  end  thy 
agony.  [Stabs  him, 

Ctar,  And  there 's  for  twitting  me  with  per- 
jury. IStabt  him, 
Q.Mar,  OkOlmetooI 
Olo.  Marry,  and  shall.        [Offers  to  kill  her. 
K.  Edw.  Hold,  Richard,  hold!  for  we  have 

done  too  much. 
Olo.  Why  should  she  live  to  fill  the  world 

with  words? 
K.  Edw.  What !  doth  she  swoon  ?  use  means 

for  her  recovery, 
Olo,  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  King  my 
brother : 
1 11  hence  to  London,  on  a  serious  matter. 
Ere  ye  come  th«re,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 
Clar.  What;  what? 

Oh.  The  Tower ;  the  Tower  I  [Exit. 

Q.  Mar,  O  Ned,  sweet  Ned,  speak  to  thy 
mother,  boy ! 
Canst  thou  not  speak? — O  traitors !  murderers  I 
They  that  stabbed  Caesar  shed  no  blood  at  all, 
Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame, 
If  this  foul  deed  were  by,  to  equal  it 
He  was  a  man ;  tliis  in  respect  a  child : 
And  men  ne'er  spend  their  fury  on  a  child. 
What 's  worse  than  murderer,  that  I  may  name  it? 
No,  no ;  my  heart  will  burst  an  if  I  speak : 
And  I  will  speak,  so  that  my  heart  may  burst 
Butchers  and  villains,  bloody  cannibals! 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropped ! 
You  have  no  children,  butchers !  if  you  had, 
The  thought  of  them  would  have  stirred  up 

remorse : 
But  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child. 
Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off 
As,  deathsmen  I  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young 
prince. 


K.  Edw,  Away  with  her ;  go,  bear  her  hence 

perforce. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  deipatcli 

me  here : 

Here  sheath  thy  sword,  I  '11  pardon  thee  my  death. 

What!  wilt  thou  not? — ^then,  Clarence,  do  it  thou. 

Clar.  By  Heaven  I  will  not  do  thee  somueh ease. 

Q.  Mar.  Good  Clarence,  do ;  sweet  Clarence, 

do  thou  do  it 
Clar.  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  swear  I  wodd 

not  do  it? 
Q.  Mar.  Ay,  but  thou  usest  to  forswear  thyself: 
'T  was  sin  before,  but  now  't  is  charity. 
What!  wilt  thou  not?    Wher«  is  that  deril's 

butcher. 
Hard-favoured  Richard  ?  Richard,  where  art  thou  f 
Thou  art  not  here.     Murder  is  thy  alms-deed: 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  put'st  back. 
K.  Edw.  Away,   I  say.     I   charge  ye,  bear 

her  hence* 
Q.  Mar.  So  come  to  you  and  yours  as  to  dnf 
prince  I  [Exit,  led  outforeiblf. 

K.  Edm.  Where 's  Richard  gone? 
dor.  To  London,  all  in  post ;  and  as  I  guea^ 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 
K.  Edw.  He 's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in 
his  head. 
Now  march  we  hence ;  discharge  ihe  common  sort 
With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let 's  away  to  L<»don, 
And  see  our  gentle  Queen  how  well  she  fares: 
By  this  I  hope  she  hath  a  son  for  me.  [ExeunL 


Scene  VL— London.    A  Room  m  the  Tower. 

King  Henrt  is  discovered  sitting  with  a  hook  m 
his  hand,  the  Lieutenant  attenHng.    Enter 
Gloster. 
Olo.  Good  day,  my  lord :   what,  at  your  book 

so  hard? 
K.Hen,  Ay,   my   good  lord.     "My  lord" 
I  should  say  rather : 
'T  is  sin  to  flatter ;  "  good  "  was  little  better. 
"  Good  Gloster"  and  " good  devil"  were  alike, 
And  both  preposterous:  therefore  not "  goodlord." 
Oh.  Sirrah,  leave  us  to  ourselves :  we  must 
confer.  [Ejdt  Lieutenant 

K.  Hen.  So  flies  the  reckless  shepherd  from 
the  wolf: 
So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  his  fleece, 
And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife.— 
What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act? 
Oh.  Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind: 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 
K.  Hen,  The  bird  that  hath  been  limM  ID  « 
bush, 
With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  eveiy  Imi^* 
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KING  HENRY  THE  SIXTH.    (PAET  III.) 


tOBNS  Til. 


Ajid  I,  the  baplesB  mak  to  one  sweet  bird. 
Hare  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye 
Where  my  poor  young  was  limed,  was  caught, 
and  killed. 

Gh.  Why,  what  a  peevish  fool  was  that  of 
Crete, 
That  taught  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl! 
And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drowned. 

JC.  Hen.  I,  Daddalus:  my  poor  boy,  Icarus : 
Thy  father,  Minos,  that  denied  our  course : 
The  sun  that  seared  the  wings  of  my  sweet  boy, 
Thy  brother  Edward :  and  thyself,  the  sea 
Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life. 
Ah  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words  I 
My  breast  can  better  brook  thy  dagger's  point, 
Than  can  my  ears  that  tragic  history. 
Bat  wherefore  dost  thou  come :  is 't  for  my  life? 

Gk,  Think'fit  thou  I  am  an  executioner  ? 

K,  Hen,  A  persecutor,  I  am  sure  thou  art : 
If  murdering  innocents  be  executing, 
Why  then  thoa  art  an  executioner. 

Olo.  Thy  son  I  killed  for  his  presumption. 

AT.  Hen,  Hadst  thou  been  killed  when  first 
thou  didst  presume, 
Thou  hadst  not  lived  to  klU  a  son  of  mine. 
And  thus  I  prophecy, — that  many  a  thousand 
Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear ; 
And  many  an  old  man's  sigh,  and  many  a 

widow's. 
And  many  an  orphan's  water-«tanding  eye 
(Men  for  their  sons',  wives  for  their  husbands'  fate. 
And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death), 
Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  bom. 
The  owl  shrieked  at  thy  birth ;  an  evil  sign : 
The  night-crow  cried ;  aboding  luckless  time : 
Dogs  howled,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down 

trees: 
The  raven  rooked  her  on  the  chimney's  top. 
And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung. 
Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain. 
And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's  hope : 
To  wit,  an  indigest  deformed  lump. 
Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree. 
Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast 

bom, 
To  signify  thou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world  t 
And  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard. 
Thou  cam'st — 

Glo.   I'll  hear  no  more: — Die,  prophet,  in 
thy  speech !  [Stahe  him. 

For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  ordained. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  and  for  much  more  slaughter 
after  this. 
O  God  1  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon  thee  I  [Dies. 

Glo,  What,  will  the  aspbing  bloodof  Lancaster 
Sink  in  the  ground?  I  thought  it  would  have 
mounted. 


See  how  my  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  King'a 
deatli ! 

0  may  such  purple  tears  be  always  shed 
From  those  that  wish  thedownfal  of  our  house  l-^ 
If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 
Down,  down  to  hell ;  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither ; 

IStabt  him  again. 
I,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear.— 
Indeed  't  is  trae  that  Henry  told  me  of; 
For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say 

1  came  into  the  world  widi  my  legs  forward : 
Had  I  not  reason,  think  ye,  to  make  haste, 
And  seek  their  ruin  that  usurped  our  right? 
The  midwife  wondered ;  and  the  women  cried, 
**  O  Jesus  bless  us,  he  is  bom  with  teeth  I " 
And  so  I  was:  which  plainly  signified 

That  I  should  snarl  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 
Then,  since  the  Heavens  have  shaped  my  body  so, 
Let  hell  make  crook 'd  my  mind  to  answer  it. 
I  have  no  brother;  I  am  like  no  brother : 
And  this  word  love,  which  greybeards  caU  divine, 
Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another. 
And  not  in  me :  I  am  myself  alone. — 
Clarence,  beware ;   thou  keep'st  me  from  the. 

light; 
But  I  will  sort  a  pitehy  day  for  thee : 
For  I  will  buzz  abroad  such  prophecies 
That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life: 
And  then,  to  purge  his  fear,  I  'U  be  thy  death. 
King  Henry  and  the  Prince  his  son  are  gone : 
Clarence,  thy  turn  is  next,  and  then  the  rest : 
Counting  myself  but  bad  till  I  be  best — 
I  'U  throw  thy  body  in  another  room. 
And  triumph,  Henry,  in  thy  day  of  doom.  {^Exit. 


ScBNB  yil.^7!^  Same.  A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Kino  Edward  it  discovered  eilting  on  his  throne  ; 
QuBEN  Elizabeth  with  the  Infant  Princb, 
Clarbmcb,  Glostbr,  Hastimos,  and  others, 
near  him. 

K.  Edw,  Once  mor»  we   sit   in   England's 

royal  throne^ 
Repurchased  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 
What  valiant  foemen,  like  to  autumn's  com. 
Have  we  mowed  down,  in  tops  of  all  their  pride ! 
Three  Dukes  of  Somerset,  threefold  renowned 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions : 
Two  Cliffords,  as  the  father  and  the  son : 
And  two  Northumberlands ;  two  braver  men 
Ne'er  spurred  their  coursers  at  the  trumpet's 

sound: 
With  them,  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick  and 

Montague, 
That  in  their  chains  fettered  the  kingly  lion, 
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And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roared. 
Thus  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat, 
And  made  our  footstool  of  security. — 
Come  hither,  Bess,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy : — 
Young  Ned,  for  thee  thine  uncles  and  myself 
Have  in  our  armours  watched  the  winter's  night; 
Went  all  afoot  in  summer's  scalding  heat, 
That  thou  might'st  repossess  the  crown  in  peace : 
And  of  our  labours  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain. 
Olo.  I  '11  blast  bis  harvest,  if  your  head  were 

laid: 
For  yet  I  am  not  looked  on  in  the  world. 
This  shoulder  was  ordained  so  thick,  to  heave : 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my 

back. — 
Work  thou  the  way  ;^-and  thou  sbalt  execute. 

[Aside. 
K.  Edw»  Clarence  and  Oloeier,  love  my  lovely 

Queen; 
And  kiss  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 

Gar.  The  duty  diat  I  owe  unto  your  majesty, 
I  seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe. 


K.  Edw.  Thanks,  noble  Clarence;  worthy  bro- 
ther, thanks. 
Gio.  And  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence 
thou  sprang'st, 
Witness  the  loving  kiss  I  give  the  fruit— 
To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kissed  his  master; 
And  cried  "all  hail  I"  whenas  he  meant  "all 
harm."  [Aside. 

K,  Edw,  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  delights, 
Having  my  country's  peace  and  brothers'  loves. 
Gar.  What  will  your  grace  have  done  with 
Margaret? 
Reignier,  her  father,  to  the  King  of  France 
Hath  pawned  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem : 
And  hither  have  they  sent  it  for  her  ransom. 
K,Edw.  Away  with  her,  and  waft  her  hence 
to  France. 
And  now  what  rests  but  that  we  spend  the  time 
With  stately  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  ^ows, 
Such  as  befit  the  pleasures  of  the  court?— 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets !  farewell  sour  aimoy : 
For  here,  I  hope,  begins  our  lasting  joy.  [Exiunt 


»  -ni.  ■  a  ■iiw»r».w.^-       -.,  •  -^.rt  -  , 
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UNO  BDWABO  TRS  FOITBTH. 

XDWAED,  PriBM  Of  Wim,  aftenranto  ) 

XlBS  Edward  V.,  }  Sou  to  the  Xing. 

KICHARD,  Duke  of  Toric,  / 

0B0BOB,DiikeofOlamtc«,  ) 

EICHARO,  Duke  of  Gloctor,  aftcrwaids  >  Brothen  to  the  King. 
XlBg  Richard  m.,  ) 

A  TOimg  8eo  of  darenee. 

EKNRT,  Bad  of  RIehxDond,  afterwards  King  Henry  VII. 

CARDINAL  BOURCHIBR.AichbUhop  of  Canterbury. 

THOMAg  ROTHERHAM,  Axthbldiop  of  York. 

JOHN  MORTON,  Btabop  of  Ely. 

DUKE  OF  BUGKIKOHAM. 

DUKE  OF  NORFOLK. 

EARL  OF  BX7R&ET,  hie  Son. 

EARL  RITBR8,  brother  to  Xing  Edward^  QaeeB. 

MARQUIB  UF  D0B8ST.  ) 

lA&O  GRET,  )  Booi  to  EUnbeth. 

EARL  OF  OXFORD 

LORD  HA8TIN0S. 

IX)RD  STANLEY. 

iORDLOYlk 


UevteaoBt  of  Ihfe  Tower. 


SIR  THOMAS  TAUOHAir. 

SIR  RICHARD  RATOUFF. 

SIR  WILLIAM  CATESBY. 

SIR  JAMBS  TYRUEL. 

SIR  JAMBS  BLOUNT. 

SIR  WALTER  HKHBERT. 

SIR  ROBERT  BRACKBNBURY, 

CHRI8T0FHBR  UR8WICK,  a  PileeU 

Another  Prlett. 

Lord  Mayor  of  London 

Sheriff  of  WUtdilre. 

ELIZABETH,  Qneen  of  King  Edward  TV. 
MARGARET,  Widow  of  King  Henry  TL 
DUCHESS  OF  YORK,  Mother  to  Xlag  Edward  IT.,  Oazoiee, 

and  Oloeter. 
LADY  ANNE,  Widow  of  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  Mm  to  King 

Heni7  YI.,  afterwards  married  to  the  Duke  of  Olostor. 
A  young  Danghter  of  Oarenoe. 

Lords,  and  other  Attendants ;  two  Gentlemen,  a  Pomlrant,  SorivoM 
atlsens,  Morderers,  Messengers,  Ghoets,  Boldlets,  Ac 


BOBHSir-EliaLAIID. 


ACT  S. 


ScxNB  I. — London.     4  Street 

Enter  Oldster. 
Glo,  Now  is  tbe  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York, 


And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 

Now    are    our    brows    bound    with    victorious 

wreaths ; 
Our  bruis6d  arms  hung  up  for  monuments; 
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Our  stem  alarums  changed  to  merry  meetings ; 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-visaged  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled 

front; 
And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barh^d  steeds, 
To  fright  ihe  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber. 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute. 
But  I,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks, 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass ; 
I  that  am  rudely  stamped,  and  want  love's  ma- 
jesty 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph ; 
I  that  am  curtailed  of  this  fair  proportion. 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature. 
Deformed,  unfinished,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  ibis  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up, 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable 
That  dogs  bark  at  me  as  I  bait  by  them ; — 
Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace. 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  ihe  time, 
Unlets  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun, 
And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity. 
And  therefore,  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover. 
To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days, 
I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain, 
And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 
Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous, 
By  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams. 
To  set  my  brother  Clarence  and  the  King 
In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other : 
And  if  King  Edward  be  as  true  and  just 
As  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous. 
This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mewed  up^ 
About  a  prophecy,  which  says  that  "G 
Of  Edward's  heirs  the  murderer  shall  be." — 
Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul !  here  Clarence 
comes. 

Enter  Clarbmcb,  guarded,  and  Bkakbuburt. 

Brother  good  day.    What  means  this  arm^d 

guard 
That  waits  upon  your  grace  f 

Gar,  His  majesty, 

Tendering  my  person's  safety,  bath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower. 

Cf/o.  Upon  what  cause  ? 

Clar»  Because  my  name  is  George. 

Olo,  Alack,  my  lord,  thatfiuilt  is  none  of  yours: 
He  should  for  that  commit  your  godfathers : — 
O,  belike  his  majesty  hath  some  intent 
That  you  shall  be  new  christened  in  the  Tower. 
But  what 's  the  matter,  Clarence :  may  I  know? 

Cktr^  Tea,  Richard,  when  I  know ;  for  I  protest 
As  yet  I  do  not    But,  as  I  can  learn. 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams ; 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G, 


And  says,  a  wizard  told  htm  that ''  by  G 
His  issue  disinherited  should  be : " 
And  for  my  name  of  George  begins  with  G, 
It  follows  in  his  thought  that  I  am  he. 
These,  as  I  learn,  and  such  like  toys  as  these,  ' 
Have  moved  his  highness  to  commit  me  now.  i 
Qlo,  Why  this  it  is  when  men  are  ruled  by 

women. 
'Tis  not  the  King  that  sends  you  to  the  Tower: 
My  Lady  Grey  his  wife,  Clarence,  'tis  she 
That  tempers  him  to  this  extremity.  | 

Was  it  not  she,  and  that  good  man  of  worship 
Antony  Woodeville,  her  brother  there, 
That  made  him  send  Lord  Hastings  to  die  Tower: 
From  whence  this  present  day  he  is  delivered? 
We  are  not  safe,  Clarence ;  we  are  not  safe. 

Clar,  By  Heaven,  I  think  there  is  no  msn  secure 
But  the  Queen's  kindred,  and  night-wslking 

heralds 
That  trudge  betwixt  the  King  and  Mistress  Shore: 
Heard  you  not  what  an  humble  suppliant 
Lord  Hastings  was  to  her,  for  his  delivery? 

Glo,  Humbly  complaining  to  her  deity 
Got  my  lord  chamberlain  hb  liberty. 
I  '11  tell  you  what, — I  think  it  is  our  way, 
If  we  wiU  keep  in  favour  with  the  King, 
To  be  her  men  and  wear  ber  livery. 
The  jealous  o'er  worn  widow  and  herself 
Since  that  our  brother  dubbed  them  gende women, 
Are  mighty  gossips  in  this  monarchy. 

Brak.  I  beseech  your  graces  both  topardonme: 
His  majesty  hath  straitly  given  in  charge 
That  no  man  shall  have  private  conference, 
Of  what  degree  soever,  with  his  brother. 
Oh,  Even  so  ?  A  n  please  your  worship,  Braken- 

bury. 
You  may  partake  of  anything  we  say. 
We  speak  no  treason,  man :  we  say  the  King 
Is  wise  and  virtuous,  and  his  noble  Queen 
Well  struck  in  years,  fair,  and  not  jealous : 
We  say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cheny  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passmg-pleasiDg 

tongue; 
And  the  Queen's  kindred  are  made  gentlefolks: 
How  say  you,  sir ;  can  you  deny  all  this  f 
Brak,  With  this,  my  lord,  myself  have  nought 

to  do. 
Qlo.  Naught  to  do  with  Mistress  Shore  ?  I  ^11 

thee,  fellow. 
He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  excepting  one, 
Were  best  to  do  it  secredy,  alone. 
Brdk,  What  one,  my  lord  t 
Qlo.   Her  husband,  knave :— wouUst  thou 

betray  me? 
Brak.  I  beseech  yofur  grace  to  pardon  me;  and 

withal 
Forbear  your  conference  with  the  noble  duke. 
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Gar.  We  know  thy  charge,  Brakeabury,  and 
will  obey. 

Glo*  We  are  tbe  Queen's  abjecta,  and  miwt 
obey. 
Brother,  farewell :  I  will  unto  the  King : 
And  whattoe'er  you  will  employ  me  in, 
Were  it  to  call  King  Edwaid's  widow  sister, 
I  will  perform  it  to  enfranchise  you. 
Meantime,  this  deep  disgrace  in  brotherhood 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine. 

Gar,  I  know  it  pleaseth  neither  of  us  well. 

Glo.  Well,  your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long : 
I  will  deliver  you  or  else  lie  for  you. 
Bleantime,  have  patience. 

Clar,  I  must  perforce  :  farewell. 

{Exeunt  Clarencb,  Brakembury,  and  Guard. 

Glo,  Go  tread  the  path  that  thou  shalt  ne*er 
return, 
Simple,  plain  Clarence !     t  do  love  thee  so 
That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven. 
If  heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands. 
But  who  comeshere :  the  new-delivered  Hastings  ? 

Enter  Hastihos. 

SaU,  Good  dme  of  day  unto  my  gracious  lord. 

Glo.  As  much  unto  my  good  lord  chamberlain : 
Well  are  you  welcome  to  this  open  air. 
How  hath  your  lordsliip  brooked  imprisonment? 

Hail,  With  patience,  noble  lord,  as  prisoners 
must: 
But  I  shall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  them  thanks 
That  were  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment. 

Glo,  No  doubt,  no  doubt;  and  so  shall  Clarence 
too: 
For  they  that  were  your  enemies  are  his, 
And  have  prevailed  as  much  on  him  as  you. 

Hoit,  More  pity,  that  the  eagle  should  be 
mewed. 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty. 

Glo.  What  news  abroad  f 

HaH.  No  news  so  bad  abroad  as  this  at  home : 
The  King  is  sickly,  weak,  and  melancholy. 
And  Ids  physicians  fear  him  mightily* 

Glo.  Now  by  Saint  Paul  this  news  is  bad 
indeed  \ 
O  he  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  long, 
And  over-much  consumed  his  royal  person : 
'Tifl  very  grievous  to  be  thought  upon* 
What,  is  he  in  his  bed  T 

HoMt.  He  is. 

Glo,  Go  you  before,  and  I  will  follow  you. 

{ExU  Hastiiigs. 
He  cannot  live,  I  hope ;  and  must  not  die 
Till  George  be  packed  with  posthorse  up  to  heaven. 
1 11  in  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 
With  lies  well  steeled  with  weighty  arguments ; 
And  if  I  fail  not  in  my  deep  intent, 


Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live : 
Which  done,  God  take  King  Edward  to  his  mercy, 
And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in : 
For  then  I  '11  marry  Warwick's  youngest  daughter. 
What  though  I  killed  her  husband,  and  her  father: 
The  readiest  way  to  make  the  wench  amends 
Is  to  become  her  husband  and  her  father : 
The  which  will  I :  not  all  so  much  for  love 
As  for  another  secret  close  intent, 
By  marrying  her,  which  I  must  reach  unto. 
But  yet  I  run  before  my  horse  to  market : 
Clarence  still  breathes ;  Edward  still  lives  and 

reigns : 
When  they  are  gone  then  must  I  count  my  gains. 


Scene  II. — Tke  tame.    Another  Street, 

Enter  tke  eorpee  tf  Kino  HbhRY  ybb  Sixth, 
borne  in  an  open  coffin;  Gentlemen,  heormg 
ha!herdt,  to  guard  it;  and  Ladt  A«iib,  a» 
mourner. 

Anne,  Set  down,  set  down  y ouf  honourable  loaJI 
(If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse), 
Whilst  I  awhile  obsequiously  lament 
The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster.-* 
Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king. 
Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood, 
Be  it  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughtered  son, 
Stabbed  by  the  self-eame  hand  that  made  these 

wounds ! 
Lo,  in  these  windows  that  let  forth  thy  life 
I  pour  the  helpless  balm  of  my  poor  eyes.— 
O  cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these  holes 
Ciurs^d  the  heart  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it : 
Cursed  the  blood  that  let  this  blood  from  hence ) 
More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch 
That  makes  us  wretched  by  the  death  of  thee. 
Than  I  can  wish  to  adders,  spiders,  toads. 
Or  any  creeping  venomed  thing  that  lives  I 
If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it, 
Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light; 
Whose  ugly  and  unnatural  aspect 
May  fright  the  hopeful  mother  at  the  view : 
And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhappiness  1 
If  ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  be  made 
More  miserable  by  the  death  of  him 
Than  I  am  made  by  my  young  lord  and  thee  !^ 
Come,  now  toward  Chertsey  with  your  ho]j  load. 
Taken  from  Paul's  to  be  interred  there : 
And  still,  as  you  are  weary  of  the  weight. 
Rest  you  whiles  I  lament  King  Henry's  corse. 

{The  bearer$  take  up  the  corpse,  and  advance. 
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Enter  Gloster. 
Olo.  Stay  you  that  bear  the  cone,  and  set  it 

down. 
Jime,  What  bhick  magician  conjures  up  this 
fiend, 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds  f 

Oh,  Villains,  set  down  the  corse ;  or,  by  Saint 
Paul, 
I  'n  make  a  corse  of  him  that  di8obe3rs. 
l9t  Gent   My  lord,  stand  back  and  let  the 

coffin  pass. 
Olo,  Unmannered  dog!  stand  thou  when  I 
command : 
Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breast, 
Or,  by  Saint  Paul,  I  '11  strike  thee  to  my  fool^ 
And  spurn  upon  Uiee,  beggar,  for  thy  boldness. 
IThe  bearers  set  dawn  the  coffin. 
Anne.  What,  do  you  tremble;    are  you  all 
afraid  t 
Alas,  I  blame  you  not ;  for  you  are  mortal. 
And  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  deviL — 
Avaunt,  thou  dreadful  mmister  of  hell ! 
Thou  hadst  but  power  over  his  mortal  body; 
His  soul  thou  canst  not  have :  therefore  be  gone. 
Oh.  Sweet  saint,  for  charity  be  not  so  curst 
Anne.  Foitl  devil,  for  God*s  sake  hence,  and 
trouble  us  not : 
For  thou  hast  made  the  happy  earih  thy  hell, 
Filled  it  with  cursing  cries  and  deep  exclaims. 
If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds, 
Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries.— 
O  gentlemen,  see,  see !  dead  Henry's  wounds 
Open  their  congeided  mouths  and  bleed  afresh !— 
Blush,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity ; 
For  't  u  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins, where  no  blood  dwells : 
Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural, 
Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural.'— 
Q  God,  which  this  blood  mad'st,  revenge  his  death: 
O  earth,  which  this  blood  drink'st,  revenge  his 

death! 
Either  Heaven  with  lightning  strike  the  mur- 
derer dead, 
Or  earth  gape  open  wide,  and  eat  him  quick ; 
As  thou  dost  swallow  up  this  good  king's  blood, 
Which  his  hell-governed  arm  hath  butchered ! 

Oh.  Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity. 
Which  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses. 
Anne.  Villain,  thou  know'stno  law  of  God  nor 
man: 
No  beast  so  fierce  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity. 
Oh.  Butlknow  none,  and  therefore  am  no  beast 
Anne.  O  wonderful,  when  devils  tell  the  truth  I 
Oh.  More  wonderful  when  angels  are  so  angry. 
Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman, 
Of  these  supposM  evils  to  give  me  leave. 
By  circumstance,  but  to  acquit  myself. 


Anne.  Vouchsafe,  diffiised  infection  of  s  naan, 
For  these  known  evils  but  to  give  me  leave, 
By  circumstanoe,  to  curse  thy  cursed  leif. 
Oh.  Fairer  than  tongue  can  name  thee,  let  me 
have 
Some  patient  leisure  to  excuse  myself. 
Anne.  Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou 
canst  make 
No  excuse  current  but  to  hang  thyself. 

Oh.  By  such  despair  I  should  accuse  myself. 
Anne.  And  by  despairing  shslt  thou  stand 
excused ; 
For  doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyself, 
That  didst  unworthy  slaughter  upon  others. 
Oh.  Say  that  I  slew  them  not? 
Anne.  Why  then  they  are  not  dead: 

But  dead  they  are,  and,  devilish  slave,  by  thee. 
Oh.  I  did  not  kill  your  husband. 
Anne.  Why  then  he  is  alive. 

Oh.  Nay,  he  is  dead ;  and  slain  by  Edward's  hand. 
^fine.  In  thy  foul  throat  thou  liest    Queeo 
Margaret  saw 
Thy  murderous  faulchion  smoking  in  his  blood ; 
The  which  thou  once  didst  bend  against  her  breast, 
But  that  thy  brothers  beat  aside  the  point 

^ttfs.  I  was  provoked  by  her  slanderous  tongae, 
Tha»  .aid  their  gwlt  upon  my  guiltless  shoulders. 
^fifie.  Thou  wast  provoked  by  thy  bloody  mind, 
That  never  dreamt  on  aught  but  butcheries. 
Didst  thou  not  kill  this  king? 
Oh.  I  grant  ye. 

Anne.  Dost  grant  me,  hedgehog  ?  Then  God 
grant  me  too 
Thou  mayst  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed! 
O  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. 

Oh.  The  fitter  for  the  King  of  heaven,  that 

hath  him. 
Anne.  He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  shalt  never 

come. 
Oh.  Let  him  thank  me  that  holp  to  send  him 
thither ; 
For  he  was  fitter  for  that  place  than  earth, 
if ftfie.  And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  but  hell. 
Oh.  Yes,  one  place  else,  if  you  will  hesr  me 

name  it 
Anne.  Some  dungeon. 
Oh.  Your  bedchamber. 

Anne.  HI  rest  betide  the  chamber  where  tlioa 

Uest! 
Oh.  So  will  it,  madam,  till  I  lie  with  you. 
Anne.  I  hope  so. 

Oh.  I  know  so. — But,  gentle  Lady  Anne^ 
To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits, 
And  fall  somewhat  into  a  slower  method, 
Is  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths 
Of  these  Plantagenets,  Henry  and  Edward, 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner  ? 
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Anne.  Thou  wast  the  cause  and  most  accursed 

effect. 
Glo.  Your  beauty  was  the  cause  of  that  effect : 
Tour  beauty,  which  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep 
To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world, 
So  I  might  live  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom. 

AwM.  If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide, 
These  nails  should  rend  that  beauty  from  my 
cheeks. 
Qlo,  These  eyes  could  not  endure  that  beauty's 
wreck: 
You  should  not  blemish  it  if  I  stood  by. 
As  all  the  world  is  cheered  by  the  sun, 
So  I  by  that :  it  is  my  day,  my  life. 
Anne.  Black  night  o'ershade  thy  day,  and 

death  thy  life ! 
Qlo,  Curse  not  thyself,  fair  creature:  thou  art 

both. 
Anne,  I  would  I  were,  to  be  revenged  on  thee. 
Glo,  It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural, 
To  be  revenged  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 

Aime,  It  is  a  quarrel  just  and  reasonable. 
To  be  revenged  on  him  that  killed  my  husband. 
Glo.  He  that  bereft  thee,  lady,  of  thy  husband, 
Did  it  to  help  thee  to  a  better  husband. 
Anne.  His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the 

earth. 
Glo.  He  lives  that  loves  you  better  than  b» 

could. 
Anne.  Name  him. 
Glo.  Flantagenet, 
Anne.  Why,  that  was  he. 
Glo.  The  self-same  name,  but  one  of  better 

nature. 
Anne,  Where  b  he  ? 
Glo.  Here.    [She  epUe  at  Inm.']    Why 

dost  thou  spit  at  me  f 
Anne.  '  Would  it  were  mortal  poison,  for  thy 

sake. 
Glo,  Never  came  poison  from  so  sweet  a  place. 
Anne.  Never  hung  poison  on  a  fouler  toad. 
Out  of  my  sight !  thou  dost  infect  mine  eyes. 
Glo.  Thine  eyes,  sweet  lady,  have  infected 

mine. 
Anne.  *  Would  they  were  basilisks,  to  strike 

thee  dead. 
Glo.  I  would  they  were,  that  I  might  die  at 
once; 
For  now  they  kill  me  with  a  living  death. 
Those  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  salt 

tears; 
Shamed  their  aspects  with  store  of  childish  drops : 
•niese  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorseful  tear,-* 
Not  when  my  father  York  and  Edward  wept 
To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Uutland  made 
When  black-faced  Clifford  shookhia  sword  at  him: 
^<w  when  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child. 


Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  death. 
And  twenty  times  made  pause  to  sob  and  weep. 
That  all  the  stander»-by  had  wet  their  cheeks. 
Like  trees  bedashed  with  rain : — in  that  sad  time 
My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear : 
And  what  these  sorrows  could  not  thence  exhale, 
Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with 

weeping. 
I  never  sued  to  friend  nor  enemy ; 
My  tongue  could  never  learn  sweet  soothing  word : 
But  now  thy  beauty  is  proposed  my  fee. 
My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to 
speak.        \_She  looks  eeomfuUy  at  him. 
Teach  not  thy  lip  such  scorn :  for  it  was  made 
For  kissing,  lady,  not  for  such  contempt 
If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lo  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword : 
Which  if  thou  please  to  hide  in  this  true  breast. 
And  let  the  soul  forth  that  adoreth  thee, 
I  lay  it  naked  to  the  deadly  stroke, 
And  humbly  beg  the  death  upon  my  knee. 

[He  lay$  hie  breaei  open;  she  offen  at 
it  ufith  hie  eword. 
Nay,  do  not  pause ;  for  I  did  kill  King  Henry : 
But 't  was  thy  beauty  that  provoked  me. 
Nay,  now  despatch;  'twas  I  that  stabbed  young 
Edward:  [She  again  offers  at  hit  hreaeL. 
But  'twas  thy  heavenly  face  that  set  me  on. 

[She  letefaU  the  tword. 
Take  up  the  sword  again,  or  take  up  me. 

Anne.  Arise,  dissembler :  though  I  wish  thy 
death, 
I  will  not  be  thy  executioner. 

Glo.  Then  bid  me  kill  myself,  and  I  will  do  it; 

Anne.  1  have  already. 

Olo.  That  was  in  thy  rage : 

Speak  it  again,  and  even  with  the  word, 
This  hand,  which  for  thy  love  did  kill  thy  love« 
Shall  for  thy  love  kill  a  far  truer  love : 
To  both  their  deaths  shalt  thou  bo  accessary.  . 

Anne.  I  would  I  knew  thy  heart 

Glo.  T  is  figured  in  my  tongue. 

Anne.  I  fear  me  both  are  false. 

Glo.  Then  never  man  was  true. 

Anne.  Well,  well,  put  up  your  sword. 

Glo,  Say,  then,  my  peace  is  made. 

Anne.  That  shalt  Uiou  know  hereafter* 

Glo.  But  shall  I  live  in  hope  ? 

Anne.  All  men,  I  hope,  live  so. 

Olo.  Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring. 

Anne.  To  take  is  not  to  give. 

[She  pute  on  the  ring* 

Glo,  Look,  how  this  ring  encompasseth  thy 
finger. 
Even  so  thy  breast  endoseth  my  poor  heart : 
Wear  both  of  them,  for  both  of  them  are  thine 
And  if  thy  poor  devoted  servant  may    . 
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Tak«  ap  tk«  vword  a^attt.  or  taH*  ap  i 


But  beg  OM  tKTom  at  tkj  gracious  band, 
Tboii  doat  oowflnn  bi»  bapptncM  for  ever. 

^fine.  Wbatiaitf 

Glo,  That  it  may  please  you  leave  these  sad 
designs 
To  him  that  hath  more  eause  to  be  a  mourner, 
And  presently  repaiv  to  Crosby-place : 
Where,  afWr  I  have  solemnfy  inteWed 
At  Cheitsey  monastery  this  noble  King, 
And  wet  hii  grave  widi  my  repentant  tears, 
I  will  with  all  expedient  duty  see  you. 
For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  yon 
Grant  me  this  boon. 

Armtk  With  all  my  heart :   and  much  it  joys 
me  too 
To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent. — 
Tressel  and  Berkley,  go  along  with  me. 

Glo.  Bid  me  farewell. 

jfnne*  T  is  more  than  you  deserve : 


But  since  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you, 
Imagine  I  have  said  farewell  already. 
lExewa  Ladt  Ahnb,  Tressel,  ofu/BisKLiT. 

Glo.  Take  up  the  corse,  sirs. 

Geni.  Towards  Chertsey,  noble  lord? 

Glo.  No,  to  White-friars:  there  attend  my  com- 
ing.  lExeunt  the  rest,  wUh  the  eorpte. 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'dt 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won? 
I  '11  have  her,  but  I  will  not  keep  her  long. 
What !  I,  that  killed  her  husband  and  his  fiither, 
To  take  her  in  her  heart's  extremesthste; 
With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes, 
The  bleeding  witness  of  her  hatred  by; 
Having  God,  her  conscience,  and  tiieie  w" 

against  me, 
And  I  no  fHends  to  back  my  suit  vithsl 
But  the  plain  devil  and  dissembling  looks, 
And  yet  to  win  her :— all  the  world  to  notog 
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Ha!  haib  she  forgot  already  that  bray«  prince^ 

Edward  berlord,  whom  I  some  three  monthi  since 

Stabbed  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewkeftbury  ? 

A  8weeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman, 

Framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature, 

Young,  valiant,  wise,  and  no  doubt  right  royal. 

The  spaciouB  world  cannot  again  afford : 

And  will  she  yet  abase  her  eyes  on  me, 

That  cropped  the  golden  primeof  this  sweetprinee, 

And  made  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed  ? 

On  me,  whose  all  not  equals  Edward's  moiety : 

On  me,  thsA  halt  and  am  misshapen  thus? 

My  dokedom  to  a  beggarly  denier, 

I  do  mistake  my  person  aU  this  while : 

Upon  my  life  she  finds,  although  1  cannot. 

Myself  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man. 

1 11  be  at  ohaiges  for  a  looking-glass, 

And  entertain  a  icore  or  two  of  tailors 

To  study  fiuhions  to  adora  my  body : 

Since  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself, 

[  will  maintain  it  with  some  little  cost 

But  first  1 11  turn  yon'  fellow  in  his  grave. 

And  then  return  lamenting  to  my  love. — 

Shine  out,  fair  son,  till  I  have  bought  a  glasi^ 

That  I  may  see  my  shadow  ai  i  pass.       [£jne. 


ScENtt  m.-^The  same,  A  Room  &»  the  Palaei, 

EnUr  QuBEN  Elizabeth,  Lord   Rivers,  and 
Lord  Grbt. 

Riv.  Have  patience,  madam :  there 's  no  doubt 
his  majesty 
Will  soon  recover  1^  accuitomed  healtlk 

Grey,  In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him 

worse: 

Therefore  for  Ood*s  take  entertain  good  comfort, 

And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words. 

Q.  £Um,  If  he  were  dead  what  would  betide 

of  me? 
Grey,  No  other  harm  but  loss  of  such  a  lord. 
Q.  EUz,  The  loss  of  such  a  lord  includes  all 

harms* 
Grey,  The  heaven  have  blessed  you  with  a 
goodly  son. 
To  be  your  comforter  when  he  ie  gvne. 

Q.  Elm,  Ah  he  is  young;  and  his  minority 
Is  put  into  the  trust  of  Richard  Oloster, 
A  man  that  loves  not  me  nor  none  of  you. 
Av.  Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector  f 
Q.  Eliz,  It  is  determined,  not  concluded  yet : 
But  80  it  must  be  if  the  King  miscarry. 

EnUr  BucuNOHAii  and  Stanley. 

Grey,  Here  come  the  lords  of  Buckingham 
sad  Stanley. 


Buck,    Good  time  of  day  unto  your  royal 

grace. 
Stan,  Ood  make  your  nBa|esty  joyfal  ai  yetl 

have  been. 
Q.  Eliz.  The  Coimtess  Richasondy  good  sny 
lord  of  Stanley, 
To  your  good  prayer  will  scarcely  say  amen. 
Ye^  Stanley,  notwithstanding  she 's  your  wife, 
And  loves  not  me,  be  you,  good  lord,  assured 
I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance. 

Stan,  I  do  beseech  you,  either  not  believe 
The  envious  slanders  of  her  false  accusers, 
Or,  if  die  be  accused  on  true  report, 
Bear  with  her  weakness ;  which  I  think  proceeds 
From  wayward  sickness,  and  no  grounded  malice. 
Q,  Eli*,  Saw  you  the  King  to^y,  my  lord  of 

Stanley? 
Skm,  But  now  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  I 
Are  come  from  visiting  his  majesty. 

Q.  Eli»,  What  likelihood  of  his  asMndmedt; 

lords? 
Buck.  Madam,  good  hope :  his  grace  speaks 

cheerftrlly. 
Q.  EUiL  God  grant  him  bealthl    Did  you 

confer  with  him  ? 
Buck,  Ay,  Madam:  he  desires  to  make  atene- 
ment 
Between  the  Duke  of  Oloster  and  your  brodiers, 
And  between  them  and  my  lord  chamberlain : 
And  sent  to  warn  them  to  his  royal  presMioe. 
Q.  EUk,  'Would  all  were  well  f--But  diat  wil 
never  be : 
I  fear  our  happiness  is  at  the  height. 

Enter  Glostbr,  Hastinos,  ana  Dorset. 

Glo,  They  dome  wrong,  and  I  will  not  enduve  it. 
Who  are  they  that  complain  unto  the  King 
That  I,  forsooth,  am  stem  and  love  them  not? 
By  hdly  Paul,  they  love  his  grace  but  lightly 
That  fill  his  ean  with  such  dissentious  rumours. 
Because  I  cannot  flatter  and  speak  ftiir, 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  oog. 
Duck  with'  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 
Cannot  a  plain  man  live  and  think  ne  haimi 
But  thus  his  sfanple  truth  must  be  abused 
By  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Jsieks? 

Grey,  To  whom  in  al£  th»  presenee  speaks 
your  grace? 

Glo,  To  thee,  that  hast  nor  honesty  nor  grace. 
When  have  I  injured  diee;   when  done  thee 

wrong  ?— 
Or  thee :— ^r  thee  i^^^w  any  oi  your  Ihette  ? 
A  plague  upon  you  alt !    His  royal  grace^ 
Whom  God  preserve  better  than  yon  would  wish ! 
Cannot  be  quiet  scarce  a  breathing-whde. 
But  you  must  trouble  him  with  lewd  complainCfa. 
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Q,  Elis.  Brother  of  Gloster,  you  mistake  the 
matter : 
The  King,  of  his  own  royal  disposition. 
And  not  provoked  hy  any  suitor  else ; 
Aiming  belike  at  your  interior  hatred, 
That  in  your  outward  action  shews  itself, 
Against  my  children,  brothers,  and  myself, 
Makes  him  to  send ;  that  thereby  he  may  gather 
The  ground  of  your  ill-will,  and  so  remove  it 

Glo.  I  cannot  tell :— The  world  is  grown  so  bad 
That  wrens  may  pray  where  eagles  dare  not  perch. 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman, 
There 's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 
Q,  EUm,  Come,  come,  we  know  your  meaning, 
brother  Gloster : 
You  envy  my  advancement  and  my  friends'. 
God  grant  we  never  may  have  need  of  you! 
Qlo.  Meantime  God  grante  that  we  have  need 
of  you. 
Our  brother  is  imprisoned  by  your  means, 
Myself  disgraced,  and  the  nobility 
Held  in  contempt :  while  great  promotions 
Are  daily  given  to  ennoble  those 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a 
noble. 
Q.  EHx,  By  Him  that  raised  me  to  this  careful 
height 
From  that  contented  hap  which  I  enjoyed, 
I  never  did  incense  his  majesty 
Against  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  but  have  been 
An  earnest  advocate  to  plead  for  him. 
My  lord,  you  do  me  shameful  injury 
Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspects. 

Glo.  You  may  deny  that  you  were  not  the  cause 
Of  my  Lord  Hastings'  late  imprisonment 
-Sir.  She  may,  my  lord ;  for — 
Glo.  She  may,  LordRivers?— Why,  whe knows 
not  so  ? 
She  may  do  more,  sir,  than  denying  that : 
She  may  help  you  to  many  fair  preferments  ; 
And  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein, 
And  lay  those  honours  on  your  high  desert 
What  may  she  not?  She  may, — ay,  marry,  may 
she,^- 
if  ir.  What,  marry,  may  she  ? 
Gfo.  What  marry,  may  she  f  marry  with  aking ; 
A  bachelor,  a  handsome  stripling  too. 
I  wis  your  grandam  had  a  worser  match. 
Q.  EUx.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  I  have  too  long 
borne 
Your  blunt  upbraidings  and  your  bitter  scoffs : 
By  Heaven,  I  will  acquaint  his  majesty 
Of  those  gross  taunts  I  often  have  endured. 
I  had  rather  be  a  country  servant-maid. 
Than  a  great  queen  with  this  condition, 
To  be  so  baited,  scorned,  and  stormed  at 
Small  joy  have  i  in  being  England's  queen. 


Enter  Queen  Margaret,  hehmd. 
Q.  Mar.  And  lessened  be  that  small,  God  I 
beseech  thee  !— 
Thy  honour,  state,  and  seat,  is  due  to  me. 
Glo.  Whatl  threat  you  me  with  telling  of  the 
King? 
Tell  him,  and  spare  not    Look,  what  I  have  said 
I  will  avouch  in  presence  of  the  King: 
I  dare  adventure  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower. 
'T  is  time  to  speak ;  my  pains  are  quite  forgot 
Q.  Mar.  Out,  devil!  I  remember  them  too  well: 
Thou  kill'dst  my  husband  Henry  in  the  Tower, 
And  Edward,  my  poor  son,  at  Tewkesbuy. 
Glo.  Ere  you  were  queen,  ay  or  your  kuiband 
king, 
I  was  a  packhorse  in  his  great  affiurs; 
A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries; 
A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends: 
To  royalise  his  blood  I  spilt  mine  own. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  and  much  better  blood  than  his 

or  thine. 
Glo.  In  all  which  time  you  and  your  bosbancl 
Grey 
Were  factious  for  the  house  of  Lancaster: 
And,  Rivers,  so  were  you. — Was  not  your  hosband 
In  Margaret's  battle  at  Saint  Alban's  slain!— 
Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget 
What  you  have  been  ere  now,  and  what  you  are: 
Withal,  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  am. 
Q.  Mar.   A  murd'roua  villain ;   and  ao  still 

thou  art 
Glo.    Poor  Clarence  did  forsake  his  father 
Warwick, 
Ay,  and  forswore  himseli^ — which  Jesu  pardon  !— 
Q.  Mar.  Which  God  revenge  I 
Glo.  To  fighton  Edward's  party,  forthecroim: 
And  for  his  meed,  poor  lord,  he  is  mewed  up. 
I  would  to  God  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edward'i, 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine : 
I  am  too  childish-foolish  for  this  world. 

Q.  Mar.  Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave 
this  world  • 
Thou  cacodaemon  I  there  thy  kingdom  is. 

Riv.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  in  those  busy  days, 
Which  here  you  urge  to  prove  us  enemies, 
We  followed  then  our  lord,  our  lawful  king: 
So  should  we  you,  if  you  should  be  our  king. 

Glo.  Ifl  should  be  !—I  had  rather  be  a  pedlar: 
Far  be  it  from  my  heart  the  thought  thereof! 

Q.  EUz.  As  little  joy,  my  lord,  as  you  suppose 
You  should  enjoy  were  you  this  country's  king; 
As  little  joy  you  may  suppose  in  me 
That  I  enjoy,  being  the  queen  thereof. 

Q.  Mar.  A  little  joy  enjoys  the  queen  thereof: 
For  I  am  she,  and  altogether  joyless. 
I  can  no  longer  hold  me  patient—  (Jdvatumg. 
Hear  me,  you  wrangling  pirates,  tfasi  &11  out 
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In  sharing  that  wlucb  you  have  pilled  from  me: 
Which  of  you  trembles  not  that  looks  on  me  f 
If  not  that,  I  being  queen,  you  bow  like  subjects ; 
Yet  that,  by  you  deposed,  you  quake  like  rebels?— 
Ah  gentle  yillain,  do  not  turn  away ! 

Oio.  Foul  wrinkled  witch,  what  maVst  thou 
in  my  sight? 

Q.  Mar,   But  repetition  of  what  thou  hast 
marred: 
That  will  I  make  before  I  let  thee  go. 

Glo.  Wert  thou  not  banished  on  pain  of  death? 

CL  Mar,  I  was :  but  I  do  find  more  pain  in 
banishment 
Than  death  can  yield  me  here  by  my  abode. 
A  husband  and  a  son  thou  ow'st  to  me ; — 
And  thou  a  kingdom:— all  of  you,  allegiance. 
This  sorrow  that  I  have  by  right  is  yours; 
And  all  the  pleasures  you  usurp  are  mine. 

Gh.  The  curse  my  noble  father  laid  on  thee, 
When  thou  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows  with 

paper. 
And  with  thy  scorns  drew'st  rivers  from  his  eyes ; 
And  then,  to  dry  them,  gav'st  the  duke  a  clout 
Steeped  in  the  faultless  blood  of  pretty  Rutland ;— 
His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul 
Denounced  against  thee,  are  all  fallen  upon  thee ; 
And  God,  not  we,  hath  plagued  thy  bloody  deed. 

Q,  EUss,  So  just  is  God  to  right  the  innocent. 

Hait.  O  'i  was  the  foulest  deed  to  slay  that  babe. 
And  the  most  mercOess,  that  e'er  was  heard  of. 

Riv,  Tyrants  themselves  wept  when  it  was 
reported. 

Dor9,  No  man  but  prophesied  revenge  for  it. 

Buck*  Northumberland,  then  present,  wept  to 
see  it. 

Q.  Mar.  What !  were  you  snarling  all  before 
I  came. 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat. 
And  turn  you  aU  your  hatred  now  on  me  ? 
Did  York's  dread  curse  prevail  so  much  with 

Heaven, 
That  Henry's  death,  my  lovely  Edward's  death. 
Their  kingdom's  loss,  my  woful  banishment. 
Could  all  but  answer  for  that  peevish  brat  t 
Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds  and  enter  heaven  ? 
Why  then  give  way,  duU  clouds,  to  my  quick 

curses! — 
Though  not  by  war,  by  surfeit  die  your  king, 
As  OUTS  by  murder,  to  make  him  a  king ! 
Edward,  thy  son,  that  now  is  Prince  of  Wales, 
For  Edward,  my  son,  that  was  Prince  of  Wales, 
Die  in  his  youth  by  like  untimely  violence  I 
Thyself  a  queen,  for  me  that  was  a  queen. 
Outlive  thy  glory  like  my  wretched  self  I 
Long  may'st  thou  live  to  wail  thy  children's  loss, 
And  see  another,  as  I  see  thee  now. 
Decked  in  thy  rights  as  thou  art  stalled  in  mine  I 


Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death ; 
And,  after  many  lengthened  hours  of  grief, 
Die  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  queen ! 
Rivers  and  Dorset,  you  were  standers  by. 
And  so  wast  thou  Lord  Hastings,  when  my  son 
Was  stabbed  with  bloody  daggers :  God  I  pray 

him 
That  none  of  you  may  live  your  natural  age. 
But  by  some  unlocked  accident  cut  off  I 

Olo,   Have  done  thy  charm,  thou  hateful 
withered  hag. 

Q.  Mar,  And  leave  out  thee  ?  stay,  dog,  for 
thou  shalt  hear  me. 
If  heaven  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee, 
O  let  them  keep  it  till  thy  sins  be  ripe,. 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace  ! 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul : 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou  liv'st^ 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends : 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine. 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  heU  of  ugly  devils : 
Thou  elvish-marked,  abortive,  rooting  hog ! 
Thou  that  wast  sealed  in  thy  nativity 
The  slave  of  nature  and  the  son  of  hell : 
Thou  slander  of  thy  mother's  heavy  womb : 
Thou  loath6d  issue  of  thy  father's  loins : 
Thou  rag  of  honour :  thou  detested— 

Glo.  Margaret. 

Q.Mar,  Richard! 

Glo,  Ha? 

Q,  Mar.  I  call  thee  not. 

Glo.  I  cry  thee  mercy,  then ;  for  I  did  think 
That  thou  had'st  called  me  all  these  bitter 
names. 

Q.  Mar.  Why  so  I  did,  but  looked  for  no  reply. 
O  let  me  make  the  period  to  my  curse. 

Glo.  Tis  done  by  me,  and  ends  in  "Margaret" 

Q.  EU%.  Thus  have  you  breathed  your  curie 
against  yourself. 

Q.  Mar.  Poor  painted  queen,  vain  flourish  of 
my  fortune  I 
Why  strew 'st  thou  sugar  on  that  bottled  spider, 
Whose  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee  about? 
Fool,  fool !  thou  whet'st  a  knife  to  kill  thyself. 
The  day  will  come  that  thou  shalt  wish  for  me 
To  help  thee  curse  this  pois'nous  hunchbacked 
toad. 

Hait,  False-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantic 
curse. 
Lest  to  thy  harm  thou  move  our  patience. 

Q.  Mar.  Foul  shame  upon  you !  you  have  all 
moved  mine. 

Rw.  Were  you  well  served,  you  would  be 
taught  your  duty. 
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Q.  Mar,   To  serre  me  well,  you  all  should  do 
me  duty ; 
Teach  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  you  my  luhjectB. 
O  serve  me  weU,  and  teach  yourselves  that  duty. 

Dor»  Dispute  not  with  her ;  she  is  lunatic. 

Q,  Mar,  Peace,  master  marquis;  you  are 
malapert : 
Your  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current 
O  that  your  young  nobility  could  judge 
What 't  were  to  lose  it,  and  be  miserable  1 
They  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake 

them: 
And  if  they  fall,  they  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Gh.  Good  counsel,  marry :  learn  it,  learn  i^ 
marquis. 

Dor,  It  touches  yeu,  my  lord,  as  much  as  me^ 

Qlo,  Ay,  and  mucb  mora :  but  I  was  bom  00 
high. 
Our  aiery  bmldeth  in  the  cedar's  tofi^ 
And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun. 

Q,  Mar,  And  turns  the  sun  to  shade  >— alas, 
alasl 
Witness  my  son,  now  in  the  shade  of  death. 
Whose  bright  outshining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up. 
Your  aiery  buildeih  in  our  aiery's  nest : 
O  God,  that  see'st  it,  do  not  sufier  it! 
As  it  was  won  with  blood,  lost  be  it  so. 

Buck,  Peace,peace,for  Bhame,if  not  for  charity. 

Q,  Mar,  Urge  neither  chari^  nor  shame  to  me : 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt. 
And  shamefully  by  you  my  hopes  are  butchered. 
My  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame : 
And  in  my  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage  I 

Buck,  Have  dene,  have  done. 

Q,  Mar,  O  princely  Buokiagham,  I  kiss  thy 
hand, 
In  sign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee. 
Now  fair  befied  thee  and  thy  noble  house  I 
Thy  garments  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood, 
Nor  thou  withia  the  compass  of  my  curse. 

Buck,  Nor  no  one  here :  for  curses  never  pass 
The  lips  of  those  that  breathe  them  in  the  air. 

Q,  Mar,  I  '11  not  believe  but  they  ascend  the 
sky. 
And  there  awake  God's  gentle-rieeping  peace. 
O  Buckingham,  beware  of  yonder  dog- : 
Look,  when  he  &wbs  he  bites ;  and  when  he 

bites. 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death. 
Have  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him : 
Sin,  death,  and  hell,  have  set  their  marks  on  him, 
And  ail  their  ministers  attend  on  him. 

GU,  What  doth  she  say,  my  lord  of  Bucking- 
ham ? 

Buck,  Nothing  that  I  respect,  my  gracious 
lord. 


Q,  Mar,  What,  dost  thou  scorn  me  for  mj 
gentle  counsel. 
And  soothe  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  from! 

0  but  remember  this  another  day, 

When  he  shall  split  thy  very  heart  with  lomnr, 
And  say  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetess. 
Live  each  of  you  the  subjects  to  his  hate, 
And  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God's  t  [Eat. 
Hast,  My  hair  doth  stand  on  end  to  bear  ber 

curses. 
Biv.  And  so  doth  mine :  I  muse  why  she's  at 

liberty. 
Glo,  I  cannot  blame  her,  by  God'sholy  mother: 
She  hath  had  too  much  wrong,  and  I  repent 
My  part  thereof  that  I  have  done  to  her. 
.0,  Elist,  I  never  did  her  any,  to  my  knowledge. 
Glo,  Yet  you  have  all  the  'vantage  of  her 
wrong. 

1  was  too  hot  to  do  somebody  good, 
That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now. 
Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid ; 
He  is  firanked  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains: 
God  pardon  them  thai  are  the  cause  thereof! 

Bh,    A  virtuous  and  a  ehristian<4ike  con- 
clusion. 
To  pray  for  them  thet  have  done  scaithe  to  ut. 

Gio,  So  do  I  ever,  being  well  advised  :•>« 
For  had  I  cursed  now,  I  had  cursed  myself. 

[Audi. 

Enter  Catesby. 

Cate$.  Madam,  his  majesty  doth  call  for  you: 
And  for  your  grace  :  and  you,  my  noble  lords. 

Q,  EUm,  Catesby,  I  come.— Lords,  will  jw 
go  with  me  f 

Biv.  Madam,,  we  will  attend  upon  your  grtce. 
lExeunt  oil  Utt  Glostek. 

Gh,  I  do  the  wrong,  and  first  b^pin  to  brswl 
The  secret  mischiefis  that  I  set  abroach, 
I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others. 
Clarence,  whom  I  indeed  have  laid  in  darkness, 
I  do  beweep  to  many  simple  gulls ; 
Namely,  to  Stanley,  Hastings,  Buckingham  ; 
And  tell  them  'tis  the  Queen  and  her  allies 
That  stir  the  King  against  the  duke  my  brother. 
Now  they  believe  it ;  and  withal  whet  me 
To  be  revenged  on  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey : 
But  then  I  sigh,  and,  with  a  piece  of  scripture, 
TeU  them  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil. 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  viUany 
With  ohl  odd  ends  stol'n  forth  of  holy  writ, 
And  seem  a  saint  when  most  I  play  the  deTil. 

Enter  two  Murderers. 

But  soft,  here  come  my  executioners. — 
How  now,  my  hardy,  stout,  resolved  mates? 
Are  you  now  going  to  despatch  this  thing? 
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Ut  Murd.  We  are,  my  lord ;  and  come  to  have 
the  warrant, 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is. 

Glo,  Well  thought  upon ;  I  have  it  here  about 
me.  ICrivet  the  warrant* 

When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crosby-place. 
But,  sirs,  be  sudden  in  the  execution ; 
Withal  obdurate ;  do  not  hear  him  plead  : 
For  Clarence  is  well  spoken,  and  perhaps 
May  move  your  hearts  to  pity  if  you  mark  him. 
Ui  Mwrd.  Tut,  tut,  my  lord,  we  will  not  stand 
to  prate : 
Talkers  are  no  good  doers :  be  assured 
We  go  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our  tonguea. 
Gh,  Your  eyes  drop  millstones  when  fools' 
eyes  drop  tears : 
J  like  you,  kds.    About  your  business  straight : 
Go,  go,  despatch. 

iMi  Mturd.  We  will,  my  noble  lord. 

[ExeunU 


Scene  lY.^Tke  i 


JL  Roam  m  ike  Tswsr. 


Enter  Clawlwhcm  end  Bkakbnbu&t. 

Brdk,  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day  t 
Clar.  O  I  have  passed  a  miserable  night. 
So  full  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights^ 
That,  as  I  am  a  christian  fluthAil  man, 
J  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night 
Though  'twere  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days : 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. 

Brak,  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord?  1 

pray  you  tell  me. 
Clar,  Methought  that  I  had  broken  from  the 

Tower, 
And  was  embarked  to  cross  to  Burgundy ; 
And  in  my  company  my  brother  Gloster : 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches:  thence  we  looked  toward 

England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousaood  heavy  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  befairn  us.    As  we  paced  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Biethonght  that  Gloster  stumbled,  and  in  falling 
Struck  me,  that  thought  to  stay  him,  overboard 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 
O  Lord,  methought  what  pain  it  was  to  dh>wn  I 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears: 
What  sights  of  ugly  death  within  mine  eyes  1> 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks : 
A  thonsand  men  that  fishes  gnawed  upon : 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels, 
All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 


Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls :  and  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
(As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 
That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 
And  mocked  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattered  by. 

Brak»  Had  you  such  leisure  in  the  time  of 
death 
To  gase  upon  these  secrets  of  the  deep? 

dor*  Methought  I  had ;  and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost :  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  seek  the  empty,  vast,  and  wand'ring  air : 
fiut  smothered  it  within  my  panting  bulk. 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Brak,  Awaked  you  not  with  this  sore  agony  f 

Clar^  O  no,  my  dream  was  lengthened  after 
life: 

0  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul  \ 

1  passed  methought  the  melancholy  flood, 
With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingd<Hn  of  perpetual  night. 

The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick; 
Who  cried  aloud,  "  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  aflbrd  false  Clarence?" 
And  so  he  vanished,    ihen  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
DabUed  in  blood ;  and  he  shrieked  out  aloud, 
««Glareaca  it  come;    false,  fleeting,  perjured 

Clarence, 
That  stabbed  me  in  the  field  by  Tewkesbury : 
Sieze  on  him,  furies,  take  him  to  your  tormenU  1 " 
With  that,  methought  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me,  and  howl6d  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that  with  the  very  noise 
I  trembling  waked,  and  for  a  season  after 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell; 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my  dream. 
Brak.  No  marvel,  lord,  though  it  affrighted 

you: 
I  am  afraid,  methinks^  to  hear  you  tell  it; 

Clar,  O  Brakenhnry,  I  have  done  these  things. 
That  now  give  evidence  against  my  soul. 
For  Edward's  sake:  and  see  how  he  requites 

mel 
O  God !  if  my  deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee. 
But  thou  wilt  be  avenged  on  my  misdeeds, 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  idene: 

0  spare  my  guiltless  wife  and  my  poor  children!— 

1  pray  thee,  gentle  keeper,  stay  by  me : 
My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 

Brak.  I  will,  my  l<Nrd:  God  give  your  grace 
good  rest! —  [Clarbnce  repofe<. 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours : 
Makes  the  night  moning,  and  the  noontide 

night. 
Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories; 
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An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil : 
And,  for  unfelt  imaginations, 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares. 
So  that,  between  their  titles  and  low  name, 
There's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 

Enter  the  two  Murderers. 

\at  Murd,  Ho !  who*B  here? 

Brak,  What  wouldst  thou,  feUow ;  and  how 
cam'st  thou  hither? 

\»t  Murd,  I  would  speak  with  Clarence,  and 
I  came  hither  on  my  legs. 

Brak,  What,  so  brief? 

2nd  Murd,  O  sir,  'tis  better  to  be  brief  than 
tedious.     Shew  him  our  commission;   talk  no 
more. 
{^ApapertideUveredto'RKkMXH^vvctfWhoreadiU, 


Brak,  I  am  in  this  commanded  to  dditer 
The  noble  Duke  of  Clarence  to  your  hands: 
I  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby, 
Because  I  will  be  guiltless  of  the  meaning. 
Here  are  the  keys;— there  siU  the  duke  ssleep. 
1 11  to  the  King,  and  signify  to  him 
That  thus  I  have  resigned  to  you  my  charge. 

UtMurd,  Youmay,sir;  'tisapointofwiidosi: 
fare  you  well.  ExU  BaAKMio*^ 

2nd  Murd.  What,  shall  we  stab  him  si  he 
sleeps  ? 

lit  Murd,  No:  ho  11  say  'twas  done  cowsidlj, 
when  he  wakes. 

2nd  Murd.  When  he  wakes!  why,  fix»J»  ^ 
shall  never  wake  until  the  great  judgment  diy. 

Ut  Murd.  Why,  then  hell  say  we  sUbb«^ 
him  sleeping. 
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2nd  Murd.  The  urging  of  that  word  "judg- 
ment'* bath  bred  a  kind  of  remorse  m  me. 

1  j^  Murd.  What !  art  thou  afraid  ? 

2nd  Murd,  Not  to  kill  him,  having  a  warrant 
for  it :  but  to  be  damned  for  killing  him,  from 
the  which  no  warrant  can  defend  me. 

l$t  Murd,  I  thought  thou  hadit  been  resolute. 

2nd  Murd,  Sa  I  am — ^to  let  him  live. 

l9t  Murd.  I  '11  back  to  the  Duke  of  Gloster, 
and  tell  him  so. 

2nd  Murd,  Nay,  I  pr*j  thee  stay  a  little.  I 
hope  this  holy  humour  of  mine  will  change :  it 
was  wont  to  bold  me  but  while  one  would  tell 
twenty. 

l$t  Murd.  How  dost  thou  feel  thyself  now  ? 

2nd  Murd,  'Faith,  some  certain  dregs  of  con- 
Bcience  are  yet  within  me.  • 

l9t  Murd.  Remember  our  reward  when  the 
deed 's  done. 

2nd  Murd.  Come,  be  dies :  I  bad  forgot  the 
reward. 

lit  Murd.  "Where 's  thy  conscience  now  ? 

2nd  Murd.  In  the  Duke  of  Gloster's  purse. 

lit  Murd,  So,  when  he  opens  his  purse  to 
give  us  our  reward,  thy  conscience  flies  ont 

2nd  Murd.  T  is  no  matter :  let  it  go :  there's 
few  or  none  will  enterttun  it. 

lit  Murd.   What  if  it  come  to  thee  again  t 

2nd  Murd*  I'll  not  meddle  with  it,  it  is  a 
dangerous  thing :  it  makes  a  man  a  coward.  A 
man  cannot  steal  but  it  accuseth  him ;  a  man 
cannot  swear  but  it  checks  him ;  a  man  cannot 
He  with  bis  neighbour's  wife  but  it  detects  him. 
Tis  a  blushing  shame-faced  spirit,  that  mutinies 
in  a  man's  bosom :  it  fills  one  full  of  obstacles  : 
it  made  me  once  restore  a  purse  of  gold  that  by 
chance  I  found :  it  beggars  any  man  that  keeps 
it.  It  is  turned  out  of  all  towns  and  cities  for  a 
dangerous  thing ;  and  every  man  that  means  to 
live  well,  endeavours  to  trust  to  himself  and  live 
without  it 

lit  Murd.  Zounds,  it  is  even  now  at  my  elbow, 
persuading  me  not  to  kill  the  duke. 

2nd  Murd.  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and 
helieve  him  not :  he  would  insinuate  with  thee 
W  to  make  thee  sigh. 

lit  Murd.  I  am  strong  framed,  he  cannot  pre- 
vaU  with  me. 

2nd  Murd.  Spoke  like  a  tall  fellow  that  respects 
his  reputation.     Come,  shall  we  fall  to  work? 

lit  Murd.  Take  him  over  the  costard  with  the 
^ilts  of  thy  sword,  and  then  throw  him  into  the 
malmsey-butt  in  the  next  room. 

2nd  Murd,  O  excellent  device !  and  make  a 
*>?  of  him. 

lit  Murd.  Soft!  he  wakes. 

^^Murd.  Strike. 


lit  Murd.  No,  we  '11  reason  with  him. 

Clar.  Where  art  thou,  keeper?  give  me  a  cup 
of  wine. 

If^  Murd.  You  shall  have  wine  enough,  my 
lord,  anon. 

Clar.  In  Ood's  name,  what  art  thou? 

lit  Murd.  A  man,  as  you  are. 

Clar.  But  not,  as  I  am,  royal. 

It^  Murd.  Nor  you,  as  we  are,  loyal. 

Clar,  Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  looks  are 
humble. 

lit  Murd.  My  voice  is  now  the  King's,  my 
looks  mine  own. 

Clar.    How  darkly  and  how  deadly  dost  thou 
speak ! 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me.     Why  look  you  pale? 
Who  sent  you  hither?  wherefore  do  you  come? 

Both  Murd.  To,  to,  to— 

Clar.  To  murder  me? 

Both  Murd.  Ay,  ay. 

Clar.  You  scarcely  have  the  hearts  to  tell  me  so. 
And  therefore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it 
Wherein,  my  friends,  have  I  offended  you  ? 

lit  Murd.  Offended  us  you  have  not,  but  the 
King. 

Clar.  I  shall  be  reconciled  to  him  again. 

2nd  Murd.  Never,  my  lord :  therefore  prepare 
to  die. 

Clar.  Are  you  called  forth  from  out  a  world 
of  men 
To  slay  the  innocent  ?    What  is  my  offence  ? 
Where  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me  ? 
What  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up 
Unto  the  frowning  judge ;  or  who  pronounced 
The  bitter  sentence  of  poor  Clarence'  death  ? 
Before  I  be  convict  by  course  of  law, 
To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unlawful. 
I  charge  you  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption 
By  Christ's  dear  blood  shed  for  our  grievous  sins, 
That  you  depart  and  lay  no  hands  on  me  : 
The  deed  you  imdertake  is  damnable. 

lit  Murd.  What  we  will  do,  we  do  upon  com- 
mand. 

2nd  Murd.  And  he  that  bath  commanded  is 
our  king. 

Clar.  Erroneous  vassal!   the  great  King  of 
kings 
Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder :  wilt  thou,  then. 
Spurn  at  his  edict,  and  fulfil  a  man's? 
Take  heed :  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand. 
To  hurl  upon  their  beads  that  break  his  law. 

2nd  Murd.  And  that  same  vengeance  doth  he 
hurl  on  thee. 
For  false  forswearing,  and  for  murder  too: 
Thou  didst  receive  the  sacrament  to  fight 
In  quarrel  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 
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Ut  Murd.  And,  like  a  tnator  to  dw  nune  ot 
God, 
Didst  break  that  vow ;  and  with  thy  treacheroua 

blade 
Unrip'd8t  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign's  son. 
2nd  Murd,  Whom  tboa  wast  sworn  to  eheruh 

and  defend. 
\$t  Murd,  How  canst  thou  urge  God's  dread- 
ful law  to  us, 
When  thou  hast  broke  it  in  such  dear  degree  ? 

Clar.  Alas  I  for  whose  sake  did  I  that  ill  deed  ? 
For  Edward,  for  my  brother,  for  his  sake. 
He  sends  you  not  to  murder  me  for  this : 
For  in  that  sin  he  is  as  deep  as  I. 
If  God  will  be  avenged  for  the  deed, 

0  know  you  that  he  doth  it  publicly. 

Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arm : 
He  needs  no  indirect  nor  lawless  course 
To  cut  off  those  that  have  offi»nded  him. 

lit  Murd.  Who  made  thee,  then,  a  bloody 
minister, 
Wlien  gallant-springing,  brave  Plantagenel, 
That  princely  novice,  was  struck  dead  by  theef 

Clar.  My  brother's  love,  the  devil,  andmy  rage. 

lit  Murd.  Thy  brother's  love,  our  duty,  and  thy 
fault, 
Provoke  us  hither  now  to  slaughter  thee. 

Clar.  If  you  do  love  my  brother,  hate  not  me : 

1  am  his  brother,  and  I  love  him  welL 

If  you  are  hired  for  meed,  go  back  again. 
And  I  will  send  you  to  my  brother  Gloster; 
Who  shall  Inward  you  better  for  my  life 
Than  Edward  will  for  tidings  of  my  death. 

2nd  Murd.  You  are  deceived;  your  brother 
Gloster  hates  you. 

Clar.  O  no,  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds  me  dear : 
Go  you  to  him  from  me. 

Both  Murd.  Ay,  so  we  will. 

Chr.  Tell  him,  when  that  our  princely  father 
York 
Blessed  his  three  sons  with  bis  victorious  arm, 
And  charged  us  from  his  soul  to  love  each  other. 
He  little  thought  of  this  divided  friendship. 
Bid  Gloster  think  on  this,  and  he  will  weep. 

lit  Murd.  Ay,  millstones ;  as  he  lessoned  us 
to  weep. 

Clar.  O  do  not  slander  him,  for  he  is  kind. 

lit  Murd.  Right ;  as  snow  in  barvest.«^Come, 
you  deceive  yourself  t 
Tis  be  that  sends  us  to  destroy  you  here. 


CUr.  It  cannot  be:  for  hebeweptmyfortuae, 
And  bugged  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore  with  wbi 
That  he  wcmid  labour  my  delivery* 

lit  Murd.  Why,  so  he  doth,  when  hsdelivenyoa 
From  this  earCii'a  thi»ldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 

2nd  Murd,    Make  peace  with  God,  for  you 
must  die,  my  lord. 

Clar.  Hast  thou  that  holy  feeling  m  thy  wul 
To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God, 
And  art  thou  yet  to  thy  own  soul  so  blmd 
That  thou  wilt  war  with  God,  by  mnidexiiig  me? 
Ah  sirs,  consider,  he  that  set  you  on 
To  do  this  deed,  will  hate  you  for  the  deed. 

2nd  Murd.  What  shall  we  do? 

Ciar*  Relent,  and  save  your  souli. 

lit  Murd.  RelentI  'tis  cowardly  and  womumli. 

Clar:  Not  toprelent  is  beasdy,  savage,  defilish. 
Which  of  you,  if  you  were  a  prince's  son, 
Being  pent  from  liberty,  as  I  am  now. 
If  two  such  mnrderen  as  yourselves  came  to  yoo, 
Would  not  entreat  for  life?— 
My  fKend,  I  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks: 

0  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer, 

Come  thou  on  my  side^  and  entreat  for  me. 
As  you  would  beg  were  you  in  my  distrea. 
A  begging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not! 

2nd  Murd.  Look  behind  you,  my  lord. 

lit  Murd.  Take  that,  and  that!    If  all  tlii> 
will  not  do,  [Stabi  hiu. 

1  '11  drown  you  in  the  malmaey-butt  within. 

[EMt  wUh  the  body. 
2nd  Murd.  A  bloody  deed,  and  desperately 
despatched  I 
How  foin,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  my  haodi 
Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murder  done! 

Re-enter  fint  Murderer.  j 

Isl  Murd.  How  now  I  what  mean'st  thoo  thit  , 

thou  belp'st  me  not?  > 

By  Heaven  the  duke  shall  know  how  ilack  yoo  t 

have  been.  I 
2nd  Murd.  I  would  he  knew  that  I  hadssTed  .  , 
his  brother ! 

Take  thou  the  fee,  and  tell  him  what  I  say :  j 

For  I  repent  me  that  the  duke  is  slain.     [£^'  \ 

lit  Murd.  So  do  not  I :  go,  coward  as  tlioa ait  | 

Well,  I  'U  go  hide  the  body  in  some  hols  | 

Till  Uiat  the  duke  give  order  for  his  burial :  ' 
And  when  I  have  my  meed,  I  will  away; 
For  this  will  out,  and  then  I  must  not  stay. 
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SCBXS  I. 


KC  T    n. 


ScEHB  I. — London.     A  Boom  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Kino  Edward  {ledmnek)^  Qubbn  Eliza- 
beth,  DOESET,  RiTEES,   HaSTIHGS,  BuCKIMO- 

HAM,  Grey,  and  other t, 

K,  Edw.  Why,  so :  now  have  I  'done  a  good 
day's  work : 
You  peers,  continue  this  united  league. 
I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence ; 
And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven. 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 
Rivers  and  Hastings,  take  each  other's  hand : 
Dissemble  not  your  hatred,  swear  your  love. 

Jiw.   By  Heaven,  my  soul  is  purged  from 
grudging  hate; 
And  with  my  hand  I  seal  my  true  heart's  love. 

/last.  So  thrive  I  as  I  truly  swear  the  like. 

K.  Edw,  Take  heed  you  dally  not  before  your 
king; 
Lest  He  that  is  the  supreme  King  of  kings. 
Confound  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end. 

Host,  So  prosper  I  as  I  swear  perfect  love. 

Jiiv,  And  I  as  1  love  Hastings  with  my  heart. 

JC,  Edw.  Madam,  yourself  are  not  exempt  in 
this: 
Nor  your  son  Dorset :  Buckingham,  nor  you : 
You  have  been  factious  one  against  the  other. 
Wife,  love  Lord  Hastings,  let  him  kiss  your  hand : 
And  what  you  do,  do  it  unfeignedly. 

Q.  EUz,  There,  Hastings:  I  will  nevermore 
remember 
Our  former  hatred,  so  thrive  I  and  mine ! 

K.  Edta,  Dorset,  embrace  him:  Hastings,  love 
lord  marquis. 


Dor.  This  interchange  of  love,  I  here  protest, 
Upon  my  part  shall  be  inviolable. 

Hast.  And  so  swear  I.      lEmbraeee  Dorset. 
K,  Edw,    Now,  princely  Buckingham,   seal 
thou  this  league 
Why  thy  embracements  to  my  wife's  allies, 
And  make  me  happy  in  your  unity. 

Buck.  Whenever  Buckingham  doth  turn  his 
hate 
Upon  your  grace  [to  the  Queer],  but  with  all 

duteous  love 
Doth  cherish  you  and  yours,  Ood  punish  me 
With  hate  in  those  where  I  expect  most  love : 
When  I  have  most  need  to  employ  a  friend, 
And  most  assured  that  he  is  a  friend, 
Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile, 
Be  he  unto  me !  This  do  I  beg  of  Heaven, 
When  I  am  cold  in  love  to  you  or  yours. 

{^Embracmff  Rivers,  ^e. 
K,  Edw.  A  pleasing  cordial,  princely  Bucking- 
ham, 
Is  this  thy  vow  unto  my  sickly  heart 
There  wanteth  now  our  brother  Oloster  here. 
To  make  the  blessed  period  of  this  peace. 
Buck.  And  in  good  time  here  comes  the  noble 
duke. 

Enter  Glostbr. 
Glo.    Good-morrow  to  my  sovereign  King 
and  Queen : 
And,  princely  peers,  a  happy  time  of  day. 
K.  Edw.   Happy,  indeed,  at  we  have  spent 
the  day. 
Brother,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity : 
Made  peace  of  enmity,  fair  love  of  hate. 
Between  these  swelling  wrong-incens6d  peers. 
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Olo.  A  blessed  labour,  my  most  sovereigii  liege. 
Among  this  princely  heap,  if  any  here, 
By  false  intelligence,  or  wrong  surmise, 
Hold  me  a  foe ; 

If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rage, 
Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 
By  any  in  this  presence,  I  desire 
To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace. 
'T  is  death  to  me  to  be  at  enmity : 
I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love. — 
First,  madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you, 
Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service : 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin  Buckingham, 
If  ever  any  gnidge  were  lodged  between  us : 
Of  you,  Lord  Rivers,  and  Lord  Grey,  of  you, 
That  all  without  desert  have  frowned  on  me : 
Dukes,  earls,  lords,  gentlemen ;  indeed,  of  all. 
I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive 
With  whom  my  soul  is  any  jot  at  odds 
More  than  the  infant  that  is  born  to-night : 
I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility. 

Q,  Eliz,  A  holy-day  shall  this  be  kept  hereafter: 
I  would  to  God  all  strifes  were  well  compounded. 
My  sovereign  lord,  I  do  beseech  your  highness 
To  take  your  brother  Clarence  to  your  grace. 

Glo.  Why,  madam,  have  I  offered  love  for  this, 
To  be  so  flouted  in  this  royal  presence  ? 
Who  knows  not  that  the  gentle  duke  is  dead? 

[They  all  start. 
You  do  him  injury  to  scorn  his  corse. 

K,  Edw.  Who  knows  not  he  is  dead!   who 
knows  he  is  ? 

Q,EUk,  All-seeing  Heaven, what  a  world  is  this! 

Buck.  Look  I  so  pale,  Lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest? 

Dor,  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  and  no  man  in  the 
presence 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks. 

K,  Edw,   Is  Clarence  dead !    the  order  was 
reversed. 

Glo.  But  he,  poor  man,  by  your  first  order  died, 
And  that  a  wing6d  Mercury  did  bear: 
Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand, 
That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried. — 
God  grant  that  some,  less  noble  and  less  loyal, 
Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts,  and  not  in  blood, 
Deserve  not  worse  than  wretched  Clarence  did. 
And  yet  go  current  from  suspicion ! 

Enter  St  am  let. 

Stan.  A  boon,  my  sovereign,  for  my  jei-vice 

done! 
K.  Edw.  I  pr*ythee,  peace;  my  soul  is  full 

of  sorrow. 
Stan.  I  will  not  rise  unless  your  highness 

hear  me. 
K.  Edw.  Then  say  at  once  what  is  it  thou 

request'st. 


Stan.  Tlie  forfeit,  sovereign,  of  my  terrant'a 

life: 
Who  slew  to-day  a  riotous  gentleman, 
Lately  attendant  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
K.  Edw.  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's 

death, 
And  shall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  Blave? 
My  brother  killed  no  man,  his  fault  was  thougbt, 
And  yet  his  punishment  was  bitter  death. 
Who  sued  to  me  for  him?  who,  in  my  wrath, 
Kneeled  at  my  feet,  and  bade  me  be  adrised? 
Who  spoke  of  brotherhood ;  who  spoke  of  love! 
Who  told  me  how  the  poor  soul  did  forsake 
The  mighty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  forme? 
Who  told  me,  in  the  field  at  Tewkesbury, 
When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  rescued  me, 
And  said  "  Dear  brother,  live,  and  be  a  king?" 
Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  in  the  field, 
Frozen  almost  to  deaths  how  he  did  lap  me 
Even  in  his  garments ;  and  did  give  himself, 
All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb-cold  night? 
All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 
Sinfully  plucked,  and  not  a  man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 
But  when  your  carters  or  your  waiting-vaasali 
Have  done  a  drunken  slaughter,  and  defaced 
The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 
You  straight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon: 
And  I  unjustly,  too,  must  grant  it  you: 
But  for  my  brother  not  a  man  would  speak; 
Nor  I  (ungracious)  speak  unto  myself 
For  him,  poor  soul.    The  proudest  of  you  all 
Have  been  beholden  to  him  in  his  life : 
Yet  none  of  you  would  once  plead  for  his  life. 
O  God  1  I  fear  thy  justice  will  take  hold 
On  me,  and  you,  and  mine,  and  yours,  fortius.— 
Come,  Hastings,  help  me  to  my  doset. 
O,  poor  Clarence ! 

[JSdSMm/ Kino,  Queen,  Hastinos,  Rivers, 

Dorset  and  Gret. 
Glo.  This  is  the  fruit  of  rashness!    Marked 

you  not 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  Queen 
Looked  pale  when  they  did  hear  of  ClareDce' 

deaUi? 
O  they  did  urge  it  still  unto  the  King: 
God  will  revenge  it.     Come,  lords;  will  you  go 
To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company? 
Buck.  We  wait  upon  your  grace.      [Exewd^ 


Scene  11.-— The  same. 

Enter  the  Duchess  op  Yohk,  with  a  Son  and 
Daughter  of  Clarence. 
Son.  Good  grandam,  tell  us  is  our  father  dead? 
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Duch,  No,  boy. 

Dough,  Why  do  you  weep  so  oft,  and  beat 
your  breast. 
And  cry,  "  O  Clarence,  my  unhappy  son  t " 

Son.  Why  do  you  look  on  us,  and  shake  your 
head, 
Aud  calKus  orphans,  wretches,  castaways. 
If  that  our  noble  father  be  alive  ? 

Duck.  My  pretty  cousins,  you  mistake  me  both : 
I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  King, 
As  loth  to  lose  him ;  not  your  father's  death : 
It  were  lost  sorrow  to  wail  one  that 's  lost. 

Son,  Then,  grandam^  yoa  conclude  that  he  is 
dead. 
The  King  my  uncle  is  to  blame  for  this : 
God  will  revenge  it ;  whom  I  will  imp6rtune 
With  earnest  prayers  all  to  that  effect. 

Dough.  And  so  will  1. 

2>ueA.  Peace,  children,  peace  I  the  King  doth 
love  you  well. 
Incapable  and  shallow  innocents. 
You  cannot  g^css  who  caused  your  father's  death. 

Son,  Grandam,  we  can:  for  my  good  uncle 
Gloster 
Told  me  the  King,  provoked  to 't  by  the  Queen, 
Devised  impeachments  to  imprison  him. 
And  when  my  uncle  told  me  so,  he  wept, 
And  pitied  me,  and  kindly  kissed  my  cheek: 
Bade  me  rely  on  him  as  on  my  father, 
And  he  would  love  me  dearly  as  his  child. 

Dvuh,  Ah  that  deceit  should  steal  sach  gentle 
shapes. 
And  with  a  virtuous  visor  hide  deep  vice  I 
He  is  my  son,  ay,  and  therein  my  shame : 
Yet  from  my  dugs  he  drew  not  this  deceit. 

Son.  Think  you  my  uncle  did  dissemble, 
grandam  ? 

Duch.  Ay,  boy.  [thisf 

Son.  I  cannot  think  it. — HarkF  what  noise  is 

£«ter  QuBBN  Elizabeth,  dititracUdhf;  Eivbrs 
and  DoMW  following  her. 

Q.  EUz.   Ah!  who  shall  hinder  lae  to  wail 
and  weep ; 
To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  myself? 
1  'U  join  with  black  despair  against  my  soul, 
And  to  myself  become  an  enemy, 

Dueh,  What  means  this  scene  of  rude  im- 
patience? 

Q.  EHz.  To  make  an  act  of  tragic  violence : 
^ward,  my  lord,  thy  son,  our  king  is  dead. 
^hy  grow  the  branches  when  the  root  is  gone : 
^hy  wither  not  the  leaves  that  want  their  sap  ? 
^  you  will  live,  lament ;  if  die,  be  brief ; 
That  oar  swift-winged  souls  may  oatch  the  King's, 
^t  like  obedient  subjects,  follow  him 
To  his  new  kmgdom  of  perpetual  rest. 


Duch,  An,  so  much  interest  have  I  in  thy^sorrow 
As  I  had  title  in  thy  noble  husband  1 
I  have  bewept  a  worthy  husband's  deaths 
And  lived  by  looking  on  his  images : 
But  now  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  semblance 
Are  cracked  in  pieces  by  malignant  death; 
And  I  for  comfort  have  but  one  false  glass, 
That  grieves  me  when  I  see  my  shame  in  him. 
Thou  art  a  widow ;  yet  thou  art  a  mother, 
And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left  Ihee : 
But  death  hath  snatched  my  husband  from  my 

arms. 
And  plucked  two  qrutches  from  my  feeble  hands, 
Clarence  and  Edward.    O  what  cause  have  I 
(Thine  being  but  a  moiety  of  my  grief) 
To  ovei^o  thy  plaints,  and  drown  thy  cries  ? 
Son.  Ah,  aunt,  you  wept  not  for  our  father's 
death : 
How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tears? 
Dough.   Our  fatherless  distress  was  left  un« 
moaned : 
Tour  widow-colour  likewise  be  unwept. 

Q.  EUz.  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation ; 
I  am  not  barren  to  briikg  forth  laments. 
All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes, 
That  I,  being  governed  by  tbe  watery  moon, 
May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the 

world. 
Ah,  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear  lord  Edward ! 
ChU.  Ah,  for  our  £ather,  for  our  dear  lord 

Clarence ! 
Dueh.  Alas  for  both,  both  mine,  Edward  and 

Clarence  I 
Q.  EUz.  What  stay  had  1  but  Edward;  and 

he  'a  gone. 
ChU.  What  stay  had  we  but  Clarence?  and 

he's  gone*. 
Dueh.  What  stajrahad  I  but  they?  and  they 

are  gone. 
Q.  Eliz.  Was  never  widow  had  so  dear  a  toss. 
ChU.  Was  never  orphans  had  so  dear  a  loss. 
Duch.  Was  never  mother  had  so  dear  a  loss. 
Alas  I  I  am  the  mother  of  these  griefs : 
Their  woes  are  parcelled,  mine  are  general. 
She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  so  doth  not  she : 
These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  for  an  Edward  weep,  so  do  not  they. — 
Alas  I  you  three  on  me,  threefold  distressed. 
Pour  all  your  tears.    I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse. 
And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentations. 
Dor.  Comfort,  dear  mother:    God  is  much 
displeased 
That  you  take  with  unthankfulness  his  doing. 
In  common  worldly  things,  *tis  called  ungrateftil 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent : 
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Much  more  to  be  thus  oppoflito  with  Heaven, 
For  it  requires  the  royal  deht  it  lent  you. 
JStV.   Madam,    bethink   you,  like  a  esrefkil 

mother, 
Of  the  young  prince  yoeor  ion ;  eend  straight  for 

him, 
Let  him  be  crowned :  in  hhn  your  comfort  lives. 
Drown  desperate  sorrow  in  dead  Edward's  grave. 
And  plant  your  joys  in  living  Edward's  throne. 

JEnter  GLOsvaSt  Bucungham,  Stani.bt,  Hast- 
iNos,  Ratcliff,  and  others. 

Gh.  Sister,  have  comfort :  all  of  us  have  cause 
To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star; 
But  none  cure  their  harms  by  wailing  them.-^ 
Madam,  my  mother,  I  do  cry  you  mercy, 
I  did  not  see  your  grace :  humbly  on  my  knee 
I  crave  your  blessing. 
I)ueh,  God  bless  thee,  and  put  meekness  in 
thy  breast. 
Love,  charity,  obedience,  and  true  duty  I 

Oh,  Amen :  and  make  medio  a  good  old  man  :^- 
That  is  the  butt^end  of  a  mother's  blessing : 
I  marvel  that  her  grace  did  leave  it  out.  ^AMe. 
Buck.  You  cloudy  princes  and  heart-sorrowing 
peers, 
That  bear  this  mutual  heavy  load  of  moan, 
Now  cheer  each  other  in  each  other's  love : 
Though  we  have  spent  our  harvest  of  this  king, 
We  are  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  son.     . 
The  broken  rancour  of  your  high-swollen  hearts, 
But  lately  splinted,  knit  and  joined  together. 
Must  gently  be  preserved,  cherished,  and  kept. 
Me  seemeth  good  that,  with  some  little  train, 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be 

fetched 
Hither  to  London,  to  he  crowned  our  king. 
Riv,  Why  with  seme  little  train  my  lord  of 

Buckingham  ? 
Buck.  Marry,  my  lord,  lest  by  a  multitude 
The  new-healed  wound  of  malioe  should  break  out : 
Whieh  would  be  so  mnch  the  more  dangerous 
By  how  much  the  estate  is  green  and  yet  un- 

govemed. 
Where  every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein. 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself, 
As  well  the  fear  of  harm  as  harm  apparent, 
In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented. 

Oto.  I  hope  the  King  made  peaee  with  all  of  us : 
And  the  cempftct  is  firm  and  true  in  me. 

Biv,  And  eo  in  me ;  and  so,  I  think,  in  all : 
Yet  since  it  is  but  gveen,  it  should  be  put 
To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach, 
Which  haply  by  much  company  might  be  urged 
Therefore  I  say,  wifh  noble  Buokingham» 
That  it  is  meet  so  few  shoiiM  fetch  the  prince. 
Jlmt^  And  m  say  I. 


Olo,  Then  be  it  so :  and  go  we  to  detennine, 
Who  they  shall  be  that  straight  shall  pott  to 

Ludlow. — 
Madam,  and  you  my  mother,  will  you  go 
To  give  your  censures  in  this  weighty  busineis! 
[ExewU  aU  htU  Buckimoham  and  Glostee. 

Btuk.  My  lord,  whoever  journeys  to  the  prince, 
For  God's  sake  let  not  us  two  stay  at  home : 
For  by  the  way  I  '11  sort  occasion, 
As  index  to  the  story  we  late  talked  oi^ 
To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  prince. 

Olo.  My  other  self,  my  counsel's  coDsiatorjr, 
My  oracle,  my  prophet !    My  dear  couflin, 
I  as  a  child  will  go  by  thy  direction. 
Towards  Ludlow,  then,  for  we  'U  not  stay  behind. 

[Exmt. 

ScBNB  in.— 7%e  Mtne.    A  StreeL 

Bnter  two  Citizens,  meeting, 
let  est.   Good  morrow,  neighbour;  vhither 

away  so  fast  r 
2Md  Ctt.  I  promise  y«u  I  scarcely  knov  myielf : 
Hear  you  the  news  abroad? 
l9t(Xt.Ye9;  that  the  King 's  dead. 
2nd  OU.  lU  news,  by  'r  lady  1  seldom  com« 
the  better. 
I  fear,  I  fear,  *t  will  prove  a  giddy  world. 

Snter  another  Citizen. 

9rd  at.  Neighbours^  God  speed! 
Is^  Cfit  Give  you  good  morrow,  sir. 
SrdCU.  Doth  the  news  hold  of  good  King 

Edward's  death? 
2nd  OU.  Ay,  sir,  it  ia  too  true:  God  help  the 
whHel  [world. 

3rd  at.  Then,  masters,  look  to  see  a  troublous 
la  at.  No,  no :  by  God's  good  grace  bit  sou 
shall  raign.  [a  child! 

Srd  at.  Woe  to  that  land  that 's  governed  by 
2nd  OU.  In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  govemnient; 
That  in  his  ntmage  ooundl  under  bin. 
And  in  hia  full  and  ripened  years  himsel( 
No  doubt  shaU  then  and  till  then  govern  well. 

letat.  So  stood  the  state  when  Henry  thesixtb 
Was  crowned  in  Paris  but  at  nine  months  old. 
Srd  OU.  Stood  the  state  so  ?  no,  no,  good 
Mends,  God  wot : 
For  then  this  land  was  famously  enriched 
With  politic  grave  counsel :  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncUs  to  protoet  his  grace. 
let  OU.  Why,  so  hath  this,  both  by  his  fatbcr 

and  mother. 
3rd  OU.  Better  it  wei«  they  all  came  by  bis 
father, 
Or  by  his  father  then  were  none  at  all: 
For  emulation  now  who  shall  be  nearest 
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Will  toucli  U8  all  too  near,  if  God  prevent  not 

0  full  of  danger  is  tbe  I>Qke  of  Gloster, 

And  the  Quoen's  sons  and  brothers  haught  and 

proud : 
And  were  they  to  be  ruled,  and  not  to  rule, 
This  sickly  land  mig)it  sdace  as  before. 

lit  CU,  Come,  come,  we  fear  the  wont:  all 
will  be  weU. 

3rd  CU.  When  donds  ate  seen  wise  men  put 
on  their  cloaks ; 
When  great  leaves  fall  then  winter  is  at  hand ; 
When  the  sun  sets  who  doth  not  look  for  night? 
Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth. 
All  may  be  well :  but  if  God  sort  it  so, 
Tis  more  than  we  deserve,  or  I  expect 

2nd  CU,  Truly  the  hearts  of  men  are  full  of  fear : 
Ton  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man 
That  looks  not  heavily  and  full  of  dread. 

Zrd  CU,  Before  the  days  of  change  still  is  it  so; 
By  a  divine  instinct,  men*8  minds  mistrust 
Ensuing  danger :  as,  by  proo(  we  see 
The  water  swell  before  a  boist*rous  storm. 
But  leave  it  all  to  God.— Whither  away? 

2nd  CU,  Marry,  we  were  sent  for  to  the  justices. 

3rd  CU.  And  so  was  I :  I  'U  bear  you  company. 

[^Exeunt. 


Scene  IV. — The  same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace, 

Enter  the  Arcbbishof  or  York,  theymmff  Dukb 
OP  York,  Qobbm  Elizabctb,  and  the  Ducnmss 
«p  York. 

Arch,  Last  night  1  hear  they  lay  at  Northamp- 
ton: 
At  Stony-Stratford  will  they  be  to-night 
To-morrow  or  next  day  they  will  be  here. 

Duch,  I  long  with  all  my  Iieart  to  seethe  prince : 
1  hope  he  is  much  grown  since  last  I  saw  him. 
Q.  EUz,  But  I  hear  no :  tliey  say  my  son  of 
York 
Hath  almost  overtaken  him  In  his  growth. 
York,  Ay,  mother,  but  I  would  not  have  it  so. 
DucK  Why,  my  young  cousin  ?  it  is  good  to  grow. 
York,  Grandam,  one  night,  as  we  did  ^t  at 
supper, 
My  uncle  Rivers  talked  how  I  did  grow 
More  than  my  brother:  "Ay,"  quoth  my  uncle 

GloBter, 
'*  SmaH  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow 

apace." 
And,  since,  methinks  1  would  not  grow  so  fast, 
Because  sweet  ilowers  are  slow,  and  weeds  make 
haste. 
Yhieh,  'Good  faith,  'good  faith,  the  saying  did 
not  hold 


In  him  that  did  object  the  same  to  thee : 
He  was  the  wretched'st  thing  when  he  was  young, 
So  long  a  growing,  and  so  leisurely, 
That  if  his  rule  were  true  he  should  be  gracious. 
Arch,  And  so  no  doabC  he  is,  my  gracious 

madam. 
Dueh,  I  hope  he  is ;  but  yet  let  mothers  doubt 
York.  Now  by  my  troth,  if  I  had  been  re- 
membered, 
I  could  have  given  my  uncle's  grace  a  flout, 
To  touch  his  growth  nearer  than  he  touched  mine, 
Duch,  How,  my  young  York  t  I  pr'y  thee  let 

me  hear  it 
Yorh,  Marry,  they  say  my  uncle  grew  so  fast 
That  he  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old : 
'T  was  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth. 
Grandam,  this  would  have  been  a  biting  jest 
Dueh,  I  pr*y  thee,  pretty  York,  who  told  thee 

this? 
York,  Grandam,  his  nurse. 
Duch,  His  nurse !  why  she  was  dead  ere  tliou 

wast  bom. 
York,  If 't  were  notslie,  I  cannot  tell  who  told 

me. 
Q.  EUz,  A  parlous  boy : — Go  to,  you  are  too 

shrewd. 
Arch.  Good  madam,  be  not  angry  with  the 

child. 
Q,  EUz,  Pitchers  have  ears. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Arch,  Here  comes  a  messenger:  what  news? 

Meu.  Such  news  my  lord,  as  grieves  me  to 
unfold. 

Q.  EUz.  How  doth  the  prince  ? 

Meu,  Well,  madam,  and  in  health. 

Duch,  What  is  thy  news? 

Meet.  Lord  Rivers  and  Lord  Grey  are  sent 
to  Pomfret, 
With  them  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  prisoners. 

Duch:  Who  hath  committed  them  t 

Mete,  The  mighty  dukes, 

Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Q.  EUz,  For  what  offence  ? 

Men,  Tlie  sum  of  all  I  can,  I  have  disclosed : 
Why  or  for  what  the  nobles  were  committed 
Is  all  unknown  to  me,  my  gracious  lady. 

Q.  EUz,  Ah  me,  I  see  the  ruin  of  my  house ! 
The  tiger  now  hath  seized  the  gentle  hind ; 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jut 
Upon  the  innocent  and  awless  throne. 
Welcome  destruction,  blood,  and  massacre ! 
I  see  as  in  a  map  the  end  of  all. 

Duch,  Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days, 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld  1 
My  husband  lost  his  life  to  get  the  crown  ; 
And  often  up  and  down  my  sons  were  toati 
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For  me  to  joy  and  weep  tbeir  gain  and  loti : 
And  being  seated,  and  domestic  broils 
Clean  everblown,  tbemselveSy  tbe  conquerors, 
Make  war  upon  tbemseWes :  brother  to  brother. 
Blood  to  blood,  self  against  self. — O  preposterous 
And  frantic  outrage,  end  thy  damned  spleen : 
Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more ! 
Q.  Ela.  Come,  come,  my  boy ;   we  will  to 
sanctuary.^ 
Madam,  farewell. 


Dwh,  »tay,  I  will  go  with  jou. 

Q.  EUz.  You  have  no  cause. 
jireh.  My  gracious  lady,  go, 

[To  ^QuBEk 

And  thither  bear  your  treasure  and  your  goodi. 
For  my  part  I  '11  resign  unto  your  grace 
The  seal  I  keep :  and  so  betide  to  me 
As  well  I  tender  you  and  all  of  yours!  i 

Come,  I  'U  conduct  you  to  the  sanctuary.  | 

[Exmt,   I 


e>OieXji^C^^ 


ACT  m. 


Scene  I. — London.    A  Street. 


The  trumpets  wund.  Enter  the  ParKcE  op 
Wales,  Gloster,  Buckinghai^,  Cardinal 
BouRCHiER,  and  others. 

Buck.  Welcome,  sweet  prince,  to  London ;  to 

your  chamber. 
Qlo.   Welcome,  dear    cousin,   my  thoughts' 
sovereign : 
The  weary  way  hath  made  you  melancholy. 

Prince,  No,  uncle ;  but  our  crosses  on  the  way 
Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy : 
I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me. 

Qh.  Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your 
years 
Hath  not  yet  dived  into  the  world^s  deceit : 
No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man 
Than  of  his  outward  show:    which,   God  he 

knows. 
Seldom  or  never  jumpeth  with  the  heart. 
Those  uncles  which  you  want  were  dangerous : 
Your  grace  attended  to  their  sugared  words. 
But  looked  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts. 
God  keep  you  from  them,  and  from  such  fialse 
friends! 
Prince,  God  keep  me  from  false  friends  I  but 
they  were  none. 

Qh.  My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  comes  to 
greet  you. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  Train. 

May.  God  bless  your  grace  with  health  and 

happy  days ! 
Prince,  I  thank  you,  good  my  lord :  and  thank 
you  alL —  lExeuni  Mayor,  ^e, 

I  thought  my  mother  and  my  brotbeivYork 


Would  long  ere  this  have  met  us  on  the  way: 
Fie,  what  a  slug  is  Hastings,  that  he  comes  not 
To  tell  us  whether  they  will  come  or  no. 

Enter  Hastinos. 

Ettck.  And  in  good  time  here   comes  tiie 
sweating  lord. 

Prince.  Welcome,  my  lord:  what,  will  our 
mother  come  t 

JSTos^.  On  what  occasion,  God  he  knows,  not  I, 
The  Queen  your  mother  and  your  brother  York 
Have  taken  sanctuary.     The  tender  prince 
Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your 

grace. 
But  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld. 

Buck.  Fie;  what  an  indirect  and  peevish  course 
Is  this  of  hers !— Lord  cardinal,  will  your  grace 
Persuade  the  Queen  to  send  the  Duke  of  York 
Unto  his  princely  brother  presently? 
If  she  deny, — Lord  Hastings,  go  with  him, 
And  from  her  jealous  arms  pluck  him  perforce. 

Card,  My  lord  of  Buckingham,  if  my  wesk 
oratory 
Can  from  his  mother  win  the  Duke  of  York, 
Anon  expect  him  here :  but  if  she  be  obdurate 
To  mild  entreaties,  God  in  heaven  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blessed  sanctuary !     Not  for  all  this  land 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  deep  a  sin. 

Euck.  You  are  too  senseless-obstinate,  my  lord, 
Too  ceremonious  and  traditional : 
Weigh  it  but  with  the  grossness  of  this  age, 
You  break  not  sanctuary  in  seising  him. 
The  benefit  thereof  is  always  granted 
To  those  whose  dealings  have  deserved  the  jdtce, 
And  those  who  have  the  wit  to  claim  the  pl«ce  : 
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{     This  prince  hath  neither  claimed  it  nor  deserved 

1         "'   .    . 

<     And  therefore,  in  mine  opinion,  cannot  have  it : 
I     Then,  taking  him  from  thence  that  is  not  there, 
Yon  break  no  privilege  nor  charter  there. 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary  men ; 
I     But  sanctuary  children  ne'er  till  now. 
I        Card,  My  lord,  you  shall  o'errule  my  mind 
[  for  once.— 

1     Come  on,  Lord  Hastings,  will  you  go  with  me. 
East.  I  go,  my  lord. 

Prince,  Good  lords,  make  all  the  speedy  haste 
you  may. 

IBxeunt  Cardihal  and  Hastihos. 
Say,  uncle  Gloster,  if  our  brother  come, 
Where  shall  we  sojourn  till  our  coronation  f 
Oh,  Where  it  seems  best  unto  your  royal 
self. 
If  I  n^ay  counsel  yon,  some  day  or  two 
Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower ; 
Then  where  you  please,  and  shall  be  thought 

most  fit 
For  your  best  health  and  recreation, 

Prince,  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place. 
Did  Julius  Caesar  build  that  place,  my  lord  ? 
Gk,  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  thai 
place; 
Which  since  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified. 
Prince,  Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  age  he  built  it  f 
Buck,  Upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 
Prince.  But  say,  my  lord,  it  were  not  regis* 
tered ; 
Metbinks  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age, 
As  'twere  retailed  to  all  posterity, 
Eren  to  the  general  all-ending  day. 
Oh,  So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  ne^er 
live  long.  [^Aside. 

Prince.  What  say  you,  uncle? 
Oh,   I    say,   without    characters   fame  lives 
long.— 
Thus,  like  the  formal  vice  Iniquity, 
I  moralise  two  meanings  in  one  word.      [^Aside, 
Prince.   That  Julius    Caesar   was  a  famous 
man: 
With  what  his  valour  did  eHrich  his  wit. 
His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live. 
Death  makes  no  conquest  of  this  conqueror : 
For  now  he  lives    in    fame,    though    not    in 

life.— 
I'll  tell  .you  what,  my  cousin  Buckingham : 
Buck.  What,  my  gracious  lord  ? 
Prince.  An. if  I  live  until  I  be  a  man 
I  Ml  win  ^ur  ancient  right  in  France  again, 
Or  die  a  soldier  as  I  lived  a  king. 

Gh.  Short  summers  lightly  have  a  forward 
spring.  lAside, 


Enter  York,  Hastings,  and  the  Cardinal. 
Buck.   Now,  in  good  time,  here   comes   the 

Duke  of  York. 
Prince.    Richard    of  York !    how  fares    our 

loving  brother  f 
York.  Well,  my  dread  lord;  so  must  I  call 
you  now. 
-  Prince,  Ay,  brother;    to  our  grief,   as  it  is 

yours. 
Too  late  he  died  that  might  have  kept  that  title, 
Which  by  his  death  hath  lost  much  majesty. 
Oh.   How  fares  our  cousin,    noble   lord   of 

York? 
York.  I  thank  you,  gentle  uncle.     O  my  lord, 
You  said  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth : 
The  prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far. 
Oh,  He  bath,  my  lord. 
York.  And  therefore  is  he  idle  f 

Oh.  O  my  fair  cousin,  I  must  not  say  so. 
York.  Then  is  he  more  beholden  to  you  than  I. 
Oh.  He  may  command  me  as  my  sovereign ; 
But  you  have  power  in  me  as  in  a  kinsman. 
York.  1  pray  you,  uncle,  give  mo  this  dagger  ? 
Oh.   My  dagger,  little  cousin?   with  all  my 

heart. 
Prince,  A  beggar,  brother  ? 
York.  Of  my  kind  uncle,  that  I  know  will 
give: 
And  being  but  a  toy,  which  is  no  grief  to  give. 
Oh.  A  greater  gift  than  that  I  'II  give  my 

cousin. 
York.  A  greater  gift !  O  that  *s  the  sword  to  it? 
Oh.  Ay,  gentle  cousin,  were  it  light  enough. 
York.  O  then  I  see  you  '11  part  but  with  light 
gifts. 
In  weightier  things  you  '11  say  a  beggar  nay. 
Oh.  It  is  too  weighty  for  your  grace  to  wear. 
York.  I  weigh  it  lightly,  were  it  heavier. 
Oh.  What,  would  you  have  my  weapon,  little 

lord? 
York.  I  would,  that  I  might  thank  you  as  you 

call  me. 
Gh.  How? 
York.  Little. 

Prince.  My  lord  of  York  will  still  be  cross  in 
talk: 
Uncle,  your  grace  knows  how  to  bear  with  him. 
York.  You  mean  to  bear  me,  not  to  bear  with 
me. 
Uncle,  my  brother  mocks  both  you  and  me : 
Because  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape, 
He  thinks  that  you  should  bear  me  on  your 
shoulders.^ 
Buck.   With   what  a  sharp-provided  wit  he 
reasons ! 
To  mitigate  the  scorn  he  gives  his  uncle, 
He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself. 
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S^ING  BIGHARD  THB  THIBI). 


So  cunning  and  so  young  is  wonderful 

Glo,  My  lord,  will 't  please  you  pass  along  ? 
Myself  and  my  good  cousin  Buckingham 
Will  to  your  mother ;  to  entreat  of  her 
To  meet  you  at  the  Tower,  and  welcome  yon. 

York.  What,  wUl  you  go  unto  the  Tower,  my 
lord? 

Prince,  My  lord  protector  needs  will  have  it  so. 

York.  I  shall  not  sleep  in  quiet  at  the  Tower. 

Glo.  Why,  sir,  what  should  you  fear? 

York,  Marry,  my  uncle  Clarence'  angry  ghost: 
My  grandam  told  me  he  was  murdered  there. 

Prince,  I  fear  no  uncles  dead. 

(7/0.  Nor  none  that  live,  I  hope. 

Prince.  An  if  they  live,  I  hope  I  need  not  fear. 
But  come,  my  lord ;  and  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Thinking  on  them,  go  I  unto  the  Tower. 

[£«mfil  PaiNCB,  York,  Hastings^  Car- 
dinal, and  Attendants. 

Buck.  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating 
York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ? 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt  O 'tis  a  parlous  boy: 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable : 
He 's  all  the  mother's  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Buck.  Well,  let  them  rest— 
Come  hither,  Catesby  :  thou  art  sworn 
As  deeply  to  effect  what  we  intend 
As  closely  to  conceal  what  we  impart 
Thou  know'st  our  reasons  urged  upon  the  way : — 
What  think'st  thou ;  is  it  not  an  easy  matter 
To  make  William,  Lord  Hastings,  of  our  mind, 
For  the  instalment  of  this  noble  duke 
In  the  seat  royal  of  this  famous  isle? 

Cote.  He  for  his  fiither's  sake  so  loves  the 
prince, 
Tliat  he  will  not  be  won  to  aught  against  him. 

Buck.  What  think'st  thou,  then,  of  Stanley , - 
will  not  he? 

Cate.  He  will  do  all  in  all  as  Hastings  doth. 

Buck.  Well  then,  no  more  but  this :  —  Go, 
gentle  Catesby, 
And,  as  it  were  far  off,  sound  thou  Lord  Hast- 
ings 
How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose ; 
And  summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower, 
To  sit  about  the  coronation. 
If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us, 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons : 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling. 
Be  thou  so  too ;  and  so  break  off  the  talk. 
And  give  us  notice  of  his  inclination  : 
For  we  to-morrow  hold  divided  councils, 
Wherein  thyself  shalt  highly  be  employed. 

Glo.  Commend  me  to  Lord  William :  tdU  him, 
Catesby, 


His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  advarssries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret  Cssde : 
And  bid  my  friend,  icx  joy  of  this  good  news, 
Give  Mistress  Shore  one  gentle  kiss  the  more. 
Buek^  Good  Catesby,  go :  effect  this  buiine» 

soundly. 
Cate.  My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed  I 

can. 
Glo.  Shall  we  hear  from  you,  Catesbyi  ere  wt 

sleep? 
Cate.  You  shall,  my  lord. 
Glo.  At  Crosby-place,  there  diall  you  find  a 
both.  [£m£  Cateibt. 

Buck.  Now,  my  lord,  what  shall  we  do  if  we 
perceive 
Lord  Hastings  will  not  yield  to  our  complotit 
Glo.  Chop  off  hia  bead,  man :  somewhat  ve 
will  do. 
And  look,  wlien  I  am  king  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  all  the  moveables 
Whereof  the  king  my  brother  was  possessed. 
Buck,  1 11  daim  that  promise  at  your  grace's 

hand. 
Gh.  And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  sU 
kindness. 
Come,  let  us  si^  betimes ;  that  afterwards 
We  may  digest  our  oomplots  in  some  form. 

[fxeas^. 


ScBHR  II. — Brfore  Lord  Hastihqs'  Emue. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mea.  My  lord,  my  lord, —  [JTaoelts^. 

HoMt.  [Within.^  Who  knocks! 
Mese.  One  from  liord  Stanley. 
Hatt.  [fft^^tfi.]  What  is 't  o'clock? 
Meu.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Enter  Hastimos. 

Hatt.  Cannot  thy  master  sleep  these  tedioas 
nighU? 

Meec  So  it  should  seem  by  that  I  have  to  say. 
First,  he  commends  him  to  your  noble  lordship. 

Hoit.  And  then,-^ 

Meee.  And  then  he  tends  you  word,  he  dresint 
To-night  the  boar  had  ras^d  off  his  behn : 
Besides,  he  says,  there  vre  two  councils  held; 
And  that  may  be  determined  at  the  one 
Which  may  make  you  and  him  to  rue  at  the  otlien 
Therefore  he  sends  to  know  your  knrdship'i 

pleasure. 
If  presendy  you  will  take  horae  with  him, 
And  with  all  speed  post  withhim  toward  the  noitfaf 
To  shun  the  danger  that  his  soul  divines. 

Hoitk  Gof  fellow,  go,  return  unto  thy  lord: 
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Bid  him  not  fear  the  separated  eonnclle. 
His  honour  and  myself  are  at  the  one, 
And  at  the  other  ii  my  good  friend  Gateahy : 
Where  nothing  can  proceed  that  toucheth  ua 
Whereof  I  shdl  not  have  intelligence. 
Tell  him  hie  fears  are  shallow,  wanting  inetance: 
And  for  his  dreams,  I  wonder  he 's  so  fond 
To  trost  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumhers. 
To  fly  the  hoar  before  the  boar  pursues^ 
Were  to  incense  the  hoar  to  foUow  us, 
And  make  pursuit  where  he  did  mean  no  chase. 
Go,  bid  thy  master  rise  and  come  to  me ; 
And  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower, 
Where  he  shall  aee  the  boar  wiU  use  us  kindly. 
Mm^  I  'U  go,  my  lord,  and  tell  him  what  you 
say.  lEmt. 

Enter  Catksbt. 

Cat€,  Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord  I 
Hofi,  Good  morrow,  Catesby ;  you  are  early 
stirring: 
What  news,  what  news,  in  this  our  tottering  state? 
Cote,  It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord ; 
And  I  beUeve  will  never  stand  upright 
Till  Richard  wear  the  garland  of  the  realm. 
Hoit,  Howl    wear  the  garland!   dost  thou 

mean  the  crown  t 
CaU,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 
HoiU  I  '11  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from 
my  shoulders, 
Before  I  '11  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplaced. 
Bat  canst  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it? 
CaU,  Ay,  on  my  life ;  and  hopes  to  find  you 
forward 
Upon  his  party,  for  the  gain  thereof : 
And  thereupon  he  sends  you  this  good  news, 
That  this  same  very  day  your  enemies. 
The  kindred  of  the  Queen,  must  die  at  Pomfret 
Hatt.  Indeed  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news. 
Because  they  have  been  still  my  adversaries : 
But  that  I  'U  give  my  voice  on  Richard's  side, 
To  bar  my  master's  heirs  in  true  descent, 
God  knows  I  will  not  do  it,  to  the  death. 
CtUe.  jGod  keep  your  lordship  in  that  gracious 

mind! 
Hoit.  But  I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelvemonth 
hence, 
That  they  who  brought  me  in  my  master's  hate 
I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy. 
Well,  Catesby,  ere  a  fortnight  make  me  older, 
1 11  send  some  packing  that  yet  think  not  on 't 
Cat€,  'T  is  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracious  lord, 
When  men  are  unprepared  and  look  not  for  it 
H(ut,  O  monstrous,  monstrous!  and  so  falls 
it  out 
With  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey :  and  so  't  will  do 
With  some  men  else,  who  think  themselves  as  safe 


As  thou  and  I ;  who,  as  thou  know'st,  are  dear 
To  princely  RiclMHrd  and  to  Buckingham. 
CmU,  The  princes  both  make  high  account  of 
you: — 
For  they  account  his  head  upon  the  bridge. 

[Adde, 
Hatt,  I  know  they  do ;  and  I  have  well  de- 
served it— 

Enter  Stanley. 

Come  on,  come  on;  where  is  your  boar-spear, 

man? 
Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  so  unprovided? 
Stan,    My  lord,   good    morrow;    and  good 

morrow,  Catesby.— 
You  may  jest  on,  but  by  the  hdy  rood 
I  do  not  like  these  several  councils,  I. 

Hoit,  My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  yours ; 
And  never  in  my  life,  I  do  protest. 
Was  it  more  precious  to  me  than  't  is  now. 
Think  you,  but  that  1  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am  ? 
Stan.  The  lords  at  Pomfret,  when  they  rode 

from  London, 
Were  jocund,  and  supposed  their  states  were 

sure; 
And  they  indeed  had  no  cause  to  mistrust: 
But  yet  you  see  how  soon  the  day  o'ereast 
This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt : 
Pray  God,  I  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward ! 
What,  shall  we  toward  the  tower?  the  day  is 

spent 
HoMt,  Come  come,  have  with  you.— > Wot  you 

what,  my  lord : 
To-day  the  lords  you  talk  of  are  beheaded. 
Stan,  They  for  their  truth  might  better  wear 

their  heads, 
Than  some  which  have  accused  them  wear  their 

hats. 
But  come,  my  lord,  let 's  away. 

Enter.  Pursuivant 

Hait*  Go  on  before ;  I  '11  talk  with  this  good 

fellow.  [Exeunt  Stanlkt  and  Catksbt. 

How  now,  sirrah ;  how  goes  the  worid  with  thee? 

Purs.  The  better  that  your  lordship  please  to 

asL 
Haat.  I  tell  thee,  man,  'tis  better  with  me  now 
Than  when  thou  met'st  me  last  wh«re  now  we 

meet 
Then  was  I  going  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
By  the  suggestion  of  the  Queen's  allies : 
But  now  I  tell  thee  (keep  it  to  thyself) 
This  day  those  enemies  are  put  to  death, 
And  I  in  better  state  than  ere  I  was. 
Pure.  God  hold  it,  to  your  honour's  good  con* 
tenti 
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HoiL  Gramercy,  feRow:    there,  drink  fhftt 

for  me.  [  Throwing  him  his  purte. 

Para.  I  thank  your  honour.  [ExU  Pursuivant 

Enter  a  Priest. 

Pr.  Well  met,  my  lord;    I  am  glad  to  see 

your  honour. 
HoMt,  1  thank  thee,  good  Sir  John,  with  all 
my  heart. 
I  am  in  your  deht  for  your  last  exercise : 
Come  the  next  sabbath,  and  I  will  content  you. 
Pr.  I  '11  wait  upon  your  lordship. 

Enter  Buckingham. 

Buck.  What,  talking  with  a  priest,  lord  cham- 
berlain t 
Your  friends  at  Pomfret  they  do  need  the  priest : 
Your  honour  hath  no  shriving  work  in  hand. 
Hast,  'Good  faith,  and  when  I  met  this  holy 
man 
The  men  you  talk  of  came  into  my  mind. 
What,  go  you  toward  the  Tower? 
Buck.  I  do,  my  lord ;  but  long  I  cannot  stay 
there : 
I  shall  return  before  your  lordship  thence. 
Hast.  Nay,  like  enough,  for  I  stay  dinner  there. 
Buck.  And  supper  too,  although  thou  know'st 
it  not.  lAeide, 

Come,  wiU  you  go  ? 
Hatt.  1  '11  watt  upon  your  lordship. 

^Exeunt, 


Scene  III.— Pomfret.     Before  the  Castle, 

Enter  Ratclifp,  with  a  Guard,  conducting  Rivers, 
Grey,  and  Vauohan,  to  execution. 

Rat,  Come,  bring  forth  the  prisoners. 

Biv.  Sir  Richard  Ratcliff,  let  me  tell  thee  this : 
fo-day  shalt  thou  behold  a  subject  die 
For  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  loyalty. 

Grey,  God  keep  the  prince  from  all  the  pack 
of  you ! 
A  knot  you  are  of  damned  bloodsuckers. 
.    Faugh.  You  live  that  shall  cry  woe  for  this 
hereafter. 

Rat.  Despatch :  the  limit  of  your  lives  is  out 

Riv.  O  Pomfret,  Pomfret!  O  thou  bloody  prison. 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers  1 
Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls 
Richard  the  second  here  was  hacked  to  death  : 
And,  for  more  slander  to  thy  dismal  seat. 
We  give  thee  up  our  guiltless  blood  to  drink. 

Greg.  Now  Margaret's  curse  is  fallen  upon 
our  heads. 
When  she  exclaimed  on  Hastings,  you,  and  I, 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  stabbed  her  son. 


Riv,  Then  cursed  she  Hastings ;  then  coned 
she  Buckingham ; 
Then  cursed  she  Richard : — O  remember,  God, 
To  hear  her  prayers  for  them,  as  now  for  ml 
And  for  my  sister  and  her  princely  sans, 
Be  satisfied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  bloodi, 
Which*  as  thou  know'st,  unjustly  must  be  spilt! 
Rat,.  Make  haste ;  the  hour  of  death  ii  ex- 
piate. 
Rio,  Come,  Grey ;  come,  Vaughan ;  letui  here 
embrace: 
Farewell,  until  we  meet  again  in  heaven. 

lEtewU. 


Scene  I V.— London.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 

BucuNORAM,  Stanley,  Hastinos,  the  BisBor 
OP  Ely,  Catesby,  Lovel,  and  othertf  tittkgat 
a  table :  Officers  of  the  Council  attending. 

Hast.  Now,  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we 
are  met 
Is  to  determine  of  the  coronation : 
In  God's  name  speak,  when  is  the  royal  daj? 
Buck.    Are  all  things  ready  for  that  rojil 

time? 
Stan.  They  are ;  and  wants  but  nominalion. 
Elg,  To  morrow,  then,  I  judge  a  happy  day. 
Buck.  Who  knows  the  lord  protector*!  miad 
herein: 
Who  is  most  inward  with  the  noble  duke? 
Ely.   Your  grace,  we  think^  should  loonfsl 

know  his  mind. 
Buck.  Wje  know  each  other's  £aces:  for  our 
hearCs, 
He  knows  no  more  of  mine  than  I  of  youn; 
Nor  I  of  his,  my  lord,  than  you  of  mine.— 
Lord  Hastmgs,  you  and  he  are  near  in  lore. 
Hast,  I  thank  his  grace ;  I  know  he  loves  me 
well: 
But  for  hia  purpose  in  the  coronation, 
I  have  not  sounded  him,  nor  he  delivered 
His  gracious  pleasure  any  way  therein.^ 
But  you,  my  noble  lord,  may  name  the  time; 
And  in  the  duke's  behalf  I  '11  give  my  voice, 
Which  I  presume  he  '11  take  in  gentle  part. 

Enter  Glostrr. 

Elg.  In  happy  time  here  comes  the  duke  him- 
self. 
.    Glo.  My  noble  lords  and  cousins  all,  good 

morrow : 
J  have  b^n  Ipng  a  sleeper;  but  I  trust 
My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  des%n 
Which  by  my  presence  ^light  have  been  cdh 
eluded« 
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Buck.  Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,  my 
lord, 
Wi]liAm,LordHa8t]ng8,had  pronounced  your  part 
(I  mean  your  voice)  for  crowning  of  the  King. 
Glo.  Than  my  Lord  Hastings  no  man  might 
be  bolder : 
Hit  lordship  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me  well«— 
My  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holbom 
I  saw  good  strawberries  in  your  garden  there : 
I  do  beseech  you  send  for  some  of  them. 
Eiif.  Marry  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my 
heart.  [Exit  Ely. 

G/o.  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  a  word  with  you. 
[  Taket  him  ande, 
Catesby  hath  soimded  Hastings  in  our  business ; 
And  finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot, 
That  he  will  lose  his  head  ere  give  consent 
His  master's  child,  as  worshipfolly  he  terms  it, 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. 
Buck,  Withdraw  yourself  awhile ;  I  '11  go  with 
you. 
[^Exeunt  Glostbr  and  Bockikgham. 
Stan.  We  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  of 
triumph. 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sudden  : 
For  I  myself  am  not  so  well  provided 
As  else  I  would  be,  were  the  day  prolonged. 

Re*^nler  the  Bishop  op  Elt. 

Ely,  Where  is  my  lord  protector?     I  have 
sent  for  these  strawberries. 

Hatt,  His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth 
this  morning : 
There  *s  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well. 
When  he  doth  bid  good  morrow  with  such  spirit. 
I  think  there's  ne'er  a  man  in  Christendom 
Can  lesser  hide  his  love  or  hate  than  he : 
For  by  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  his  heart. 

Stan,  What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face. 
By  any  likelihood  he  shewed  to-day  t 

Hatt.   Marry  that  with  no  man  here  he  is 
offended : 
For  were  he,  he  had  shewn  it  in  his  looks. 

Re-enter  Glostbr  and  Buckingham. 

Glo,  I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deserve 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 
Of  damned  witchcraft ;  and  that  have  prevailed 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  charms  f 

Hatt,  The  tender  love  I  bear  your  grace,  my  lord, 
Makes  me  moat  forward  in  this  noble  presence 
To  doom  the  offenders : — whosoe'er  they  be, 
I  say,  my  lord,  they  have  deserved  death. 

Glo,  Then  be  your  eyes  the  witness  of  their  evil. 
Look  how  I  am  bewitched :  behold  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  withered  up : 
And  this  is  Edward's  wife,  that  monstrous  witch, 


Consorted  with  that  harlot,  strumpet  Shore, 
That  by  their  witchcraft  thus  have  marked  me. 
Ha9t»  If  they  have  done  ,this  deed,  my  noble 

lord,— 
Glo,  If  1  thou  protector  of  this  damn6d  strum-* 

pet; 
Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  ifs  f— Thou  art  a  traitor  :— 
Off  with  his  head : — now,  by  saint  Paul  I  swear, 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same. — 
Lovel  and  Catesby,  look  that  it  be  done : 
The  rest  that  love  me,  rise  and  follow  me. 

[^Exeimt  Council,  with  Gloster  and 
Buckingham. 
hoit.  Woe,  woe,  for  England !  not  a  whit  for 

me; 
For  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  tliis : 
Stanley  did  dream  the  boar  did  rase  his  helm ; 
But  I  disdained  it,  and  did  scorn  to  fly. 
Three  times  to-day  my  footcloth  horse  did  stumble, 
And  startled  when  he  looked  upon  the  Tower^ 
As  loath  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter-house. 

0  now  I  want  the  priest  that  spake  to  me : 

1  now  repent  I  told  the  pursuivant. 
As  too  triumphing,  how  mine  enemies 
To-day  at  Pomfret  bloodily  were  butchered. 
And  I  myself  secure  in  grace  and  favour. 

0  Margaret,  Margaret,  now  thy  heavy  curse 
Is  lighted  on  poor  Hastings^  wretched  head. 

Cote,  Despatch,  my  lord ;  the  duke  would  be 
at  dinner: 
Make  a  short  shrift ;  he  longs  to  see  your  head. 

Hatt,  O  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men. 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God ! 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  fair  looks, 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  mast ; 
Ready,  with  every  nod,  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

Lov.  Come,  come,  despatch :   't  is  bootless  to 
exclaim. 

Haet,  O  bloody  Richard ! — Miserable  England ! 

1  prophesy  the  fearful'st  time  to  thee 

That  ever  wretched  age  hath  looked  upon. — 
Come,  lead  me  to  the  block ;  bear  him  my  head  i 
They  smile  at  me  who  shortly  shall  be  dead. 

[Exeunt, 


Scene  V,^The  tame.     The  Tovfer  waUt, 

Enter  Gloster  aitf/BucKiNOH  am,  in  rutty  armour^ 
marvelloue  ill-favoured. 

.  Glo,  Come,  cousin,  canst  thou  quake  and  change 
thy  colour ; 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word, . 
And  then  again  begin,  and  stop  again. 
As  if  thou  wert  dbtraught  and  mad  with  terror? 
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Buck.  Tvikf  I  oan  counterfeit  tiia  deep  tragedian ; 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side, 
'i^emble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw. 
Intending  deep  suspicion :  gbastly  looks 
Are  at  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles ; 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices 
At  any  time,  to  grace  my  stratagems. 
But  what,  is  Catesby  gone  ? 

GU),  He  is:— and  see,  lie  brings  the  siayor^ 
along. 

EnUr  the  liOrd  Mayor  ofid  CATsaBT. 

Buck.  Let  me  alone  to  entertain  him. — Lord 

mayor, — 
(7/0.  Look  to  the  drawbridge  there. 
Buck.  Hark!  a  drum. 
Oh.  Catesby,  overlook  the  waUs. 
Buck,  Lord  mayor,  the  reason  we  have  sent 

for  you,— 
Glo,  Look  back ;  defend  thee ;  here  are  enemiee. 
Buck,  God  and  our  innocence  defend  and 

guard  usi 

Enter  Lovbl  and  Ratclipf,  with  Hastings' 
head. 

Olo.  Be  patient;  they  are  friends:   Ratdiff 
and  LoveL 

Zov.  Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  tndtor, 
The  dangeroQs  and  unsuspected  Hastings. 

Glo.  So  dear  I  loved  the  man  that  I  must  weep. 
I  took  him  for  the  plainest  harmless  creature. 
That  breathed  upon  the  earth  a  Christian  : 
Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  soul  recorded 
The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts. 
So  smooth  he  daubed  his  vice  wiih  shew  of  virtue, 
That,  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted 
(I  mean  his  conversation  with  Shore's  wife), 
He  lived  from  all  attainder  of  suspect. 

Buck.  Well,  well,  he  was  the  covert'st  sheltered 
traitor 
That  ever  lived. — Look  you,  my  lord  mayor, 
Would  you  imagine  or  almost  believe 
(Were 't  not  that  by  great  preservation 
We  live  to  tell  it  you),  the  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted,  in  the  council-house, 
To  murder  me  and  my  good  lord  of  Gloster  ? 

May.  What!  had  he  so? 

Glo.  What!   think  you  we  are  Turks  or  in- 
fidels? 
Or  that  we  would,  against  the  form  of  law, 
Proceed  thus  rashly  in  the  villain's  death, 
But  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  case, 
The  peace  of  England  and  our  persons'  safety, 
Enforced  us  to  this  execution  ? 

May.  Now  fair  befol  you  1  he  deserved  his 
death : 
And  your  good  grmoM  both  have  well  proceeded, 


To  warn  fislse  traitors  from  the  like  attempti. 
I  never  looked  for  better  at  his  hands 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  Mbtress  Shore. 

Buck.  Yet  had  we  not  determined  he  should  dis 
Until  your  lordship  came  to  see  his  end ; 
Which  now  the  loving  haste  of  these  our  friends, 
Somewhat  against  our  meaning,  hath  prevented: 
Because,  my  lord,  we  would  have  had  you  beard 
The  traitor  speak,  and  timorously  confess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasoni: 
That  you  might  well  have  signified  the  same 
Unto  the  citizens,  who  haply  may 
Misconstrue  us  in  him,  and  wail  his  death. 

May.  But,  my  good  lord,  your  grace's  word 
shall  serve 
As  well  as  1  had  seen  and  heard  him  speak : 
And  do  not  doubt,  right  noble  princes  botli. 
But  1 11  acquaint  our  duteous  dtixens 
With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  case. 

Olo.  And  to  that  end  we  wished  your  lordship 
here, 
To  avoid  the  censures  of  tfie  carping  world. 

Buck.  But  smee  you  came  too  late  of  our  intent, 
Tet  witness  what  you  hear  we  did  intend : 
And  80^  my  good  lord  mayor,  we  bid  farewelL 
lEjni  Lord  Mayer. 

Glo.  Go,  alter,  alter,  cousin  Buckingham. 
Tlie  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  all  post : 
There,  at  your  meetest  vantage  of  the  time. 
Infer  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children. 
Tell  them  how  Edward  put  to  death  a  eitisen, 
Only  for  saying  he  would  make  his  son 
Heir  to  the  crown :  meaning  indeed  his  house, 
Which  by  the  sign  thereof  was  termed  so. 
Moreover,  urge  his  hateful  luxury, 
And  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust: 
Which  stretched  unto  their  servants,  dsughteni 

wives, 
Even  where  his  raging  eye  or  savage  heart, 
Without  control,  listed  to  make  his  prey. 
Nay,  for  a  need,  thus  far  come  near  my  penon : 
Tell  them,  when  that  my  mother  went  with  child 
Of  that  insatiate  Edwai^  noble  York, 
My  princely  father,  then  bad  wars  in  France; 
And,  by  just  computation  of  the  time, 
Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot : 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments, 
Bemg  nothing  like  the  noble  duke  my  &tber. 
Yet  touch  this  sparingly,  as  'twere  frff  off: 
Because,  my  lord,  you  know  my  mother  lires. 

Bttdt.  Doubt  not,  my  Iwd.   1 11  play  the  orator 
As  if  the  golden  fee  for  which  I  plead 
Were  for  myself:  and  so,  my  lord,  adieu. 

Gh.  If  you  thrive  well,  bring  them  to  Ber- 
nard's castle ; 
Where  yen  shall  find  me  well  accompanied 
With  i«ver«Bd  &theii  and  well-leain6d  bisbopi. 
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BueL  I  go ;  and  towards  throe  or  four  o'clock 
Look  for  tlie  news  that  the  Guildhall  affords. 

[Exit  BucKmoHAif. 

Glo,  Go,  Lovely  with  all  speed  to  Doctor  Shaw ; — 

Go  thou  (io  Catbsbt)  to  friar  Penker:-»hid 

them  both 
Meet  me,  within  this  hour,  at  Baynard's  castle. 
lE^seunt  Lovbl  and  Catesby. 
Now  will  I  in,  to  take  some  privy  order 
To  draw  the  brats  of  Clarence  out  of  sight; 
And  to  give  notice  that  no  manner  of  person 
Have  any  time  recourse  unto  the  princes.    [E^. 


Scene  YL^A  Street. 

Enter  a  Scrivener. 

Serivt  Here  is  the  indictment  of  the  good  Lord 
Hastings; 
Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engrossed, 
That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o'er  in  Paul's. 
And  mark  bow  well  the  sequel  bangs  together : 
Eleven  hours  I  have  spent  to  write  it  over ; 
For  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  me : 
The  precedent  was  full  as  long  a  doing : 
And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  lived. 
Untainted,  unexamined,  free,  at  liberty. 
Here 's  a  good  world  ilie  while !     Who  is  so  gross 
That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device  ? 
Yet  who  so  bold  but  says  he  sees  it  not? 
Bad  is  the  world ;  and  all  will  come  to  nought 
When  such  bad  dealing  must  he  seen  in  thought 

lExU. 


Scene  V 1 1. — London.  Court  o/'Baynard's  Castle. 

Enter  Gloster  and  Buckimoham,  meeting, 

Glo,  How  now,  how  now :  what  say  the  citizens? 

Bttek,  Now  by  the  holy  mother  of  our  Lord, 
The  dtiatens  are  mum;  say  not  a  word« 

Glo,  Touched  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's 
children  ? 

Buck,  I  did :  with  his  contr&ct  with  Lady  Lucy, 
And  his  contr&ct  by  deputy  in  France : 
The  insatiate  greediness  of  his  desires, 
And  his  enforcement  of  the  city  wives : 
His  tyranny  for  trifles :  his  own  bastardy. 
As  beuig  got  your  father  then  in  France, 
And  his  resemblance  being  not  like  the  duke. 
Withal,  I  did  infer  your  lineaments. 
Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father, 
Both  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind : 
Laid  open  all  your  victories  in  Scotland, 
Your  discipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace, 
Your  bounty,  virtue,  fJur  humility : 
Indeed,  left  nothing  fitting  for  your  purpose 


Untouched  or  slightly  lumdled  in  discourse. 
And  when  my  oratory  grew  to  an  end, 
I  bade  them  that  did  love  theur  country's  good 
Ciy,  **  God  save  Richard,  England's  royal  King !' 
Olo,  And  did  they  so? 
Buck,  No,  so  God  help  me,  they  spake  not  a 

word; 
But,  like  dumb  statues  or  unbreathing  stones, 
Stared  on  each  other,  and  looked  deadly  pale. 
Which  when  I  saw  I  reprehended  them, 
And  asked  the  mayor  what  meant  this  wilful 

silence  i 
His  answer  was,  the  people  were  not  used 
To  be  spoke  to  but  by  the  recorder. 
Then  he  was  urged  to  tell  my  tale  again : 
<< Thus  satth  the  duke,thus  hath  the  duke  inferred: " 
But  nothing  spoke  in  warrant  from  himself! 
When  he  had  dene,  some  followers  of  mine  own. 
At  lower  end  o'  the  hall,  buried  up  their  caps, 
And  some  ten  voices  cried,  "God  save  King 

Richard!" 
And  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  those  few : 
"  Thanks,  gentle  citizens  and  friends,"  quoth  I ; 
*'  This  general  applause  and  cheerful  shout 
Argues  your  wisdom  and  your  love  to  Richard :" 
And  even  here  brake  off  and  came  away. 
Olo,  What  tongueless  blocks  were  they  I  Would 

they  not  speak  ? 
Will  not  the  mayor,  then,  and  his  brethren,  come? 
Buck,  The  mayor  is  here  at  hand.     Intend 

some  fear : 
Be  not  you  spoke  with  but  by  mighty  suit : 
And  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand. 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my 

lord: 
For  on  tliat  ground  I  '11  make  a  holy  descant. 
And  be  not  easily  won  to  our  requests : 
Play  the  maid's  part;  still  answer  nay,  and  take  it 
Glo,  I  go :  and  if  you  plead  as  well  for  them 
As  I  can  say  nay  to  thee  for  myself, 
No  doubt  we  'U  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue. 
Buck,  Go,  go,  up  to  the  leads ;  the  lord  mayor 

knocks.  lExU  Gloster. 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens. 

Welcome,  my  lord.     I  dance  attendance  here  : 
I  think  the  duke  will  not  be  spoke  withal. — 

Enter,  from  the  CaetU,  Catcsbt. 

Now,  Catesby:  what  says  your  lord  to  my  re- 
quest? 
Cote,  H  e  doth  entreat  your  grace,  my  noble  lord. 
To  visit  him  to-morrow  or  next  day. 
He  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  fathers, 
Divinely  bent  to  meditation ; 
And  in  no  worldly  suit  would  he  be  moved 
To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise. 
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Buek.  Return,  good  Cateiby,  to  the  gracious 
duke: 
Tell  him,  mydelf,  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
In  deep  designs,  in  matter  of  great  moment, 
No  less  importing  than  our  general  good, 
Are  come  to  have  some  conference  with  his  grace. 
Cate.  I  'U  signify  so  much  unto  him  straight 

[JBxiL 
Buck*  Ah,  ha,  my  lord ;  this  prince  is  not  an 
Edward! 
He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  day-bed, 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation : 
Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtesans, 
But  meditating  with  two  deep  divines  : 
Not  sleeping,  to  engross  his  idle  body, 
But  praying,  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul. 
Happy  were  England  would  this  virtuous  prince 
Take  to  himself  the  sovereignty  thereof! 
But  sure  I  fear  we  shall  ne'er  win  him  to  it. 
May.  Marry,  God  defend  his  grace  should  say 

us  nay ! 
Buck.  I  fear  he  will.     Here  Catesby  comes 
again:— 

B/^-^ntcr  Catbsbt. 

Now,  Catesby,  what  says  his  grace  f 

Cate,  He  wonders  to  what  end  you  have  as- 
sembled 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him, 
His  grace  not  being  warned  thereof  before : 
He  fears,  my  lord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 

Buck.  Sorry  I  am  my  noble  cousin  should 
Suspect  me  that  I  mean  no  good  to  him. 
By  heaven,  we  come  to  him  in  perfect  love : 
And  so  once  more  return  and  toll  his  grace.-— 

\^ExU  Catbsbt. 
When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 
Are  at  their  beads,  't  is  hard  to  draw  them  thence : 
So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 

Enter  Gloster,  m  a  gdUery  above,  between  two 
Bishops.    Catbsbt  reiurm 

May.  See  where  his  grace  stands  'tween  two 
clergymen  I 

Buck.  Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  christian  priucci 
To  stay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity. 
And  see,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand : 
True  ornaments  to  know  a  holy  man. — 
Famous  Plantagenet,  most  gracious  prince, 
Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requests ; 
And  pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion  and  right-christian  seal. 

Gh.  My  lord,  there  needs  no  such  apology : 
I  rather  do  beseech  you  pardon  me, 
Who,  earnest  in  the  service  of  my  God, 
Neglect  the  visitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leaving  tliis,  what  is  your  grace's  pleasure ' 


Buck.  Even  that,  I  hope,  which  pleascth  God 
above,  * 

And  all  good  men  of  this  nngovemed  isle. 

Oio.  I  do  suspect  I  have  done  some  offence 
That  seems  disgracious  in  the  city's  eye; 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorsnce. 
Buek.   You  have,  my  lord :    would  it  might 
please  your  grace 
On  our  entreaties  to  amend  your  &ult ! 

Oh.  Else  wherefore  breathe  1  in  a  ChriBtiao 

land! 
Buck.  Know,  then,  it  is  your  fault  tbst  you 
resign 
The  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majestical, 
The  sceptred  office  of  your  ancestors, 
Tour  state  of  fortune  and  your  due  of  birth, 
The  lineal  glory  of  your  royal  house, 
To  the  corruption  of  a  blemished  stock: 
Whilst,  in  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  though u 
(Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good), 
The  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs; 
Her  face  defaced  with  scars  of  infamy, 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants, 
And  almost  shouldered  in  the  swallowing  guif 
Of  dark  forgetfulness  and  deep  oblivion. 
Which  to  recure,  we  heartily  solicit 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land : 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute. 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain : 
But  as  successively,  from  lilood  to  blood, 
Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own. 
For  this,  consorted  with  the  citizens. 
Your  very  worshipful  and  loving  friends. 
And  by  their  vehement  instigation. 
In  this  just  suit  come  I  to  move  your  grace. 
Gio.  I  cannot  tell  if  to  depart  in  silence, 
Or  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproof. 
Best  fitteth  my  degree  or  your  condition. 
If  not  to  answer,  you  might  haply  think 
Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded 
To  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  sovereignty. 
Which  fondly  you  would  here  impose  on  me: 
If  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yours. 
So  seasoned  with  your  faithful  love  to  me, 
Then,  on  the  other  side,  I  checked  my  fKend*. 
Therefore,  to  speak  and  to  avoid  the  first. 
And  then  in  speaking  not  to  incur  the  last, 
Definitively  thus  I  answer  you : 
Your  love  deserves  my  thanks ;  but  my  desert 
Unmeritable  shuns  your  high  request. 
First,  if  all  obstocles  were  cut  away, 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown 
As  the  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  birth ; 
Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit. 
So  mighty  and  so  many  my  defects, 
That  I  would  rather  hide  mc  from  my  greatnew 
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(Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea), 
Than  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid). 
And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  smothered. 
But,  God  be  thanked,  there  is  no  need  of  me 
(And  much  I  need  to  help  you  if  need  were) : 
The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit, 
Which,  mellowed  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time, 
Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty. 
And  make,  no  doubt,  us  happy  by  his  reign. 
On  bun  1  lay  what  you  would  lay  on  me, 
The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars : 
Which  God  defend  that  I  should  wring  from  him  I 
Buck,  My  lord,  this  argues  conscience  in  your 
grace ; 
Bat  the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial. 
All  circumstances  well  considered. 
You  say  that  Edward  is  your  brother's  son ; 
So  say  we  too,  but  not  by  Edward's  wife : 
For  first  he  was  contr&ct  to  Lady  Lucy 
(Your  mother  lives  a  witness  to  his  vow) ; 
And  afterwards  by  substitute  betrothed 
To  Bona,  sister  to  the  King  of  France. 
These  both  put  by,  a  poor  petitioner, 
A  care-crazed  mother  to  a  many  sons, 
A  beauty-waning  and  distressed  widow. 
Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days 
Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye. 
Seduced  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
To  base  declension  and  loathed  bigamy; 
By  her  in  his  unlawful  bed  he  got 
This  Edward,   whom  our  manners  call    <*the 

Prince." 
More  bitterly  could  I  expostulate. 
Save  that  for  reverence  to  some  alive 
I  give  a  sparing  limit  to  my  tongue. 
Then,  good  my  lord,  take  to  your  royal  self 
This  proffered  benefit  of  dignity : 
If  not  to  bless  us  and  the  land  withal, 
Yet  to  draw  forth  your  noble  ancestry 
From  the  corruption  of  abusing  time. 
Unto  a  lineal  true-derived  course. 
May,  Do,  good  my  lord :  your  citizens  entreat 

you. 
Buck,  Refuse  not,  mighty  lord,  this  proffered 

love. 
Cate,  O  make  them  joyful ;  grant  their  lawful 

suit. 
Olo,  Alas,  why  would  you  heap  those  cares 
on  me? 
I  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty. 
I  do  beseech  you  take  it  not  amiss : 
I  cannot  nor  I  will  not  yield  to  you. 


I      Buck.  Ifyou  refuse  it,—a8  in  love  and  zeal, 
Loath  to  depose  the  child  your  brother's  son ; 
As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart, 
And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse. 
Which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred. 
And  equally  indeed  to  all  estates, — 
Yet  know,  whe'r  you  accept  our  suit  or  no, 
Your  brother's  son  shall  never  reign  our  king ; 
But  we  will  plant  some  other  in  your  throne. 
To  the  disgrace  and  downfal  of  your  house. 
And  in  this  resolution  here  we  leave  you:— 
Come,  citizens ;  we  will  entreat  no  more. 

[^Sxeunt  Buckingham  and  Citizens. 
Cate,   Call  them  again,  sweet  prince;   accept 
their  suit : 
If  you  deny  them,  aU  the  land  will  rue  it. 

Olo.    Will  you  enforce   me  to  a  world   of 
cares? 
Well,  call  them  again :  I  am  not  made  of  stone. 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties, 

IJExit  Catbsbt. 
Albeit  aginst  my  conscience  and  my  soul. — 

Be-enter  Buckingham  and  the  reet* 

Cousin  of  Buckingham,  and  sage,  grave  men, 
Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back. 
To  bear  her  burden  whe'er  I  will  or  no, 
I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load : 
But  if  black  scandal  or  foul-faced  reproach 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof: 
For  God  he  knows,  and  you  may  partly  see. 
How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  of  this. 
May,  God  bless  your  grace  I  we  see  it,  and 

will  say  it. 
Olo,  In  saying   so   you  shall   but  say    the 

truth. 
Buck,    Then  I  salute  you  with  this    royal 
title: 
Long  live  King  Richard,  England's  worthy  king! 
AU,  Amen. 
Buck,  To-morrow  may  it  please  you  to  be 

crowned? 
Olo.  Even  when  you  please,  since  you  will 

have  it  so. 
Buck.  To-morrow,  then,  we  will  attend  your 
grace: 
And  so  most  joyfully  we  take  our  leave. 

Oh,  Come,  let  us  to  our  holy  work  again. — 
[To  the  Bishops. 
Farewell,  good  cousin :  farewell,  gentle  friends. 

[Exewa, 
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SceNB  I. — London.     Before  the  Tower. 

EnteTf  on  one  t'tde.  Queen  Elizabeth,  Duchess 
OP  York,  and  Marquis  of  Dorset;  on  the 
otheff  Anne,  Duchess  op  Gloster,  lemdin§ 
Ladv  Margaret  Plantagenbt,  Clarence's 
young  daughter. 


Masfer  lieutenant,  pray  you,  by  yoiw  leave, 
How   doth   the  prhice   and  my  young  son  ot 
York? 
Brak.    Right  well,  dear  madam.      By  yoiir 
patience, 
I  may  not  suffer  you  to  visit  them : 
The  King  hath  strictly  charged  the  contrary. 
Q.  Eln,  The  King !  who 's  thatf 
Brak.  I  mean,  the  Iwd  protector. 

Q.  Eliz,  TheLoTdprotectbimfh>mthatkingly 
title! 
Hath  he  set  bounds  between  their  love  sod 

me? 
I  am  their  mother;    who  shall  bar  me  from 
them 
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Duck  I  am  their  &ther*«  modier;  I  will  see 

them. 
Amte.  Their  Mint  I  am  in  law,  in  love  their 
mother. 
Then  hring  me  to  their  eights :  I  '11  bear  thy 

blame, 
And  tske  thy  office  from  thee,  on  my  peril. 

BnJt.  No,  madam,  no,  I  may  net  leave  it  so : 
I  am  bomid  by  oath,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 
lEmi  BaAKBwavaY. 

Etder  Stanley. 
SioL  Let  me  bat  meet  you,  ladies,  one  hour 
hence, 
And  1 11  salute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother 
And  rsYerend  looker-on  of  two  fair  queens.-^ 
Come,  madam,  you  must  straight  to  Weatmin- 
ster,  [7*0  thg  Dughbss  op  Globtbr. 

Tliere  to  be  crowned  Richard^s  royal  queen. 

a  EUz,  Ah,  cut  my  lace  asunder ! 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat. 
Or  ebe  I  swoon  widi  this  dead-killing  news. 
Arme.  Despiteful  tidings  1  O  unpleasing  news  f 
Dor,  Be  of  good  cheer.-^-Mother,  bow  £ues 

your  graoef 
Q.  Eliz.  O  Dorset,  speak  not  to  me,  get  thee 
gone; 
Death  and  deatmotkm  dog  thee  at  the  heels : 
Thy  mothei^a  name  is  ominoua  to  children. 
If  thou  wilt  ontslrip  death,  go  cross  the  seas. 
And  live  with  BiehmoBd,  from  the  reach  of  hell. 
Go,  bie  thee,  hie  thee,  from  this  slaughter-house, 
Lest  thou  increase  the  number  of  the  dead ; 
And  make  me  die  the  tlirall  of  Margaret's  curse,~- 
Nor  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  counted  queen. 
Stan,  Full  of  wise  care  is  this  your  counsel, 


Take  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours : 
You  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  son 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  you  on  the  way. 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  dday. 

Duck,  O  iil-dtspersing  wind  of  misery  ! 
0  my  accursed  womb,  the  bed  of  death  : 
A  cockatrice  hast  thou  hatched  to  the  world. 
Whose  unavoided  eye  is  murderous  I 

Slan,  Come,  madans,  come :  I  in  all  haste  was 
sent 

Amu,  And  I  with  all  unwiUingneas  will  go. 
0  would  to  God  that  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal  that  must  round  my  brow 
Were  red-hot  steel,  to  sear  me  to  the  brain  I 
Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom ; 
And  die  ere  men  can  say,    "God  save  the 
Queen !" 

Q.  EUz,  Qo,  go,  poor  soul,  I  envy  not  thy 
glory: 
To  feed  my  humour  wish  tihyself  no  harm. 


Aime,  No!  why  ?— When  he  that  is  my  huf^- 
band  now 

Came  to  me,  as  I  followed  Henry's  corse ; 

When  scarce  the  blood  was  well  washed  from  his 
hands 

Whleh  issued  from  my  other  angel  husband 

And  that  dead  saint  which  then  I  weeping  fol- 
lowed; 

0  when,  I  say,  I  looked  on  Richard's  face. 
This  was  my  wish :  *'  Be  thou,"  quoth  I,  <*  ac- 
cursed. 

For  makmg  me,  so  young,  so  old  a  widow  I 
And  when  thou  wed'st,  let  sorrow  haunt  thy 

bed; 
And  be  thy  wife  (if  any  be  so  mad) 
More  miserable  by  the  life  of  thee 
Than  thou  hast  made  me  by  my  dear  lord's 

death!" 
Lo,  ere  I  can  repeat  this  curse  again. 
Even  in  so  short  a  space  my  woman's  heart 
Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words. 
And  proved  the  aubject  of  mine  own  soul's 

curse: 
Whidk  ever  aince  hath  held  mine  eyes  from 

rest; 
For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 
Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  sleep. 
But  with  his  timorous  dreams  was  still  awdted. 
Besides,  he  hates  me  for  my  father  Warwick ; 
And  will,  no  doubt,  shortly  be  rid  of  me. 

Q,  Eli*.  Poor  heart,  adieu :  I  pity  thy  com- 
plaining. 
Aame,  No  more  than  with  my  soul  I  mourn 

for  yours. 
Dor.  Farewell,  thou  woAil  weleomer  of  glory. 
Anne.  Adieu,  poor  soul,  that  tak^st  thy  leave 

of  it 
Dueh.  Go  thou  to  Richmond,  and  good  for- 
tune guide  thee  :  [2b  Dobbbt. 
Go  thou  to  Richard,  and  good  angels  tend  thee : 

[To  Avne. 

Go  thou  to  sanctuary,  and  good  thoughts  possess 

thee :  [  To  Qobbk  Elizabbtr. 

1  to  my  grave,  where  peace  and  rest  lie  with 

met 
Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen, 
And  each  Iwur's  joy  wrecked  with  a  week  of 

teen. 
Q.  Eliz.  Stay  yet;   look  back  witli  me  unio 

the  Tower. — 
Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babes 
Whom  envy  hath  immured  within  your  walls ! 
Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones ; 
Rude  ragged  nurse ;  old  sullen  playfellow 
For  tender  princes,  use  my  babies  well  I 
So  foolish  ionrow  bids  your  stonee  forewell. 

lEjceuni. 
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ScBMB  II.— A  Boom  of  State  m  the  Palace. 

Itourith  of  trumpets.  Richard,  ae  King,  upon 
hie  throne ;  Buckingham,  Catesby,  a  Page, 
and  others. 

K.  Bich.  Stand  all  apart.— Cousin  of  Buck- 
ingham,— 
Buck.  My  graciouB  sorereign. 
K.  Bich.  Give  me  thy  hand.    Thus  high,  hy 
thy  advice 
And  thy  assistance,  is  King  Richard  seated  : 
But  shall  we  wear  these  glories  for  a  day ; 
Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ? 
Buck.  Still  live  they,  and  for  ever  let  them 

lastl 
K.  Bich.  Ah  Buckingham,  now  do  I  play  the 
touch. 
To  try  if  thou  he  current  gold  indeed. 
Young  Edward  lives : — think  now  what  I  would 
speak. 
Buck.  Say  on,  my  loving  lord. 
K,  Bich,  Why,  Buckingham,  I  say  I  would 

he  king. 
Buck.  Why  so  you  are,  my  thrice-renowned 

liege. 
K.  Bich.  Ha!  am  I  king?    Tis  so:  hut  Ed- 
ward lives. 
Buck.  True,  noble  prince. 
K.  Bich.  O  bitter  consequence. 

That  Edward  still  should  live.— <*  True,  noble 

prince  1 " 
Cousin,  thou  wast  not  wont  to  be  so  dull. 
Shall  I  be  plain  ?    I  wish  the  bastards  dead ; 
And  I  would  have  it  suddenly  performed. 
What   say'st  thou  now?    speak  suddenly;   be 
brief. 
Buck.  Your  grace  may  do  your  pleasure. 
K.  Bich.  Tut,  tut,  thou  art  all  ice ;  thy  kind- 
ness freexes. 
Say,  have  I  thy  consent  that  they  shall  die  ? 
Buck.  Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause, 
dear  lord, 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this : 
I  will  resolve  your  grace  immediately.       [^Etit, 
Cote.  The  King  is  angry :  see,  he  gnaws  his 
lip.  \^Asid€. 

K.  Bich.  I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 
[^Descends  from  hie  throne. 
And  unrespective  boys :  none  are  for  me 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes : 
High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  drcumspect 
Boy,— 

Page.  My  lord. 

K.  Bich.  Know'st  thou  not  any  whom  cor- 
rupting gold 
Would  tempt  unto  a  close  exploit  of  death  ? 
Page.  I  know  a  discontented  gentleman 


Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  bangbty 

mind: 
Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  anything. 
K.  Bich.  What  is  his  name  ? 
Page.  His  name,  my  lord,  is  T3nrrel. 

K.  Bich.   I  partly  know  the  man :  go,  csll 
him  hither,  boy. —  [£xt^  Page. 

The  deep-revolving  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  coirn- 

sels. 
Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  untired, 
And  stops  he  now  for  breath  ? — ^well,  be  it  so.— 

Enter  Stanley. 

How  now,  Lord  Stanley :  what 's  the  news? 

Stan.  Know,  my  loving  lord, 

The  Marquis  Dorset,  as  I  hear,  is  fled 
To  Richmond,  in  the  parts  where  he  abides. 
K.  Bich.  Come  hither,  Catesby :   rumour  it 
abroad 
That  Anne,  my  wife,  is  very  grievous  sick: 
I  will  take  order  for  her  keeping  close. 
Inquire  me  out  some  mean-bom  gentlemsn, 
Whom  I  will  marry  straight  to  Clarence'  daugh- 
ter: 
The  boy  is  foolish,  and  I  fear  not  him. 
Look,  how  thoudream'st! — I  say  again,  give  out 
That  Anne  my  queen  is  sick,  and  like  to  die: 
About  it ;  for  it  stands  me  much  upon 
To  stop  all  hopes  whose  growth  may  damage 
me.—  iExU  Catesbt. 

I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter, 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass. 
Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  herl 
Uncertain  way  of  gain !  But  I  am  in 
So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin. 
Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye.— 

Be-enter  Page,  with  Tybrel. 

Is  thy  name  Tjnrrel  ? 

Tgr.  James  Tyrrel,  and  your  most  obedient 

subject. 
K.  Bich.  Art  thou  indeed. 
Tyr.  Prove  me,  my  gracious  lord. 
K.  Bich.  Dar'st  thou  resolve  to  kill  a  friend 

of  mine? 
Tgr.  Please  you;  but  I  had  rather  kill  two 

enemies. 
K.  Bich.  Why,  then  thou  hast  it:  two  deep 
enemies, 
Foes  to  my  rest,  and  my  sweet  sleep^s  distnrbera, 
Are  they  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  vfoa: 
Tyrrel,  I  mean  those  basUrds  m  the  Tower. 
Tyr,   Let  me  have  open  means  to  come  to 
them. 
And  soon  1 11  rid  you  firom  the  fear  of  them. 
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JT.  Riek.  Thou  ung'at  tweet  mune.    Hark, 
come  hither,  Tyrrel : 
GOf  by  tins  token.    Rise,  uad  lend  ikme  ear  :— 

IWhitperi, 
There  is  no  more  but  so.   Say  it  is  done, 
And  I  will  love  thee  and  prefer  thee  for  it. 
7>r.  I  will  despatch  it  straight.  l£gU. 

Re-^nttr  BDCKUioBAit. 

Buck.  My  lord,  I  have  considered  in  my  mind 
The  late  demand  that  yon  did  sound  me  in. 
K.  Jiieh.  Well,  let  that  rest    Dorset  is  fled  to 

Richmond. 
Buck,  I  hear  the  news,  my  lord. 
K,  Bkk.  Stanley,  he  is  your  wife's  son :  well, 

look  to  it 
Buck.  My  lovd,  I  claim  tbe  gift,  ny  due  by 


for  which  your  honour  and  your  faiith  is  pawned : 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  moveables 
Which  you  have  promised  I  shall  possess. 
K,  Mich.  Stanley,  look  to  your  wife:  if  she 
convey 
Letters  to  Richmond,  you  shall  answer  it 
Buck,  What  says  your  highness  to  my  juift 

request? 
JT.  Mich,    I  do  remember  me,*-Henry  the 
sixth 
Did  prophesy  liiat  Richmond  should  be  king. 
When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevish  boy. 
A  king ! — perhaps^— 
Buck.  My  lord,— 

K,  Mich,  Haw  chance  the  prophet  could  not 
at  that  time 
Have  told  me,  I  being  by^  that  I  shotdd  kill 
him? 


ItiOB  tiroattMt  XM :  I  i^Q  not  In  tb«  Tiln. 
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Buck,  My  lord,  jour  promise  for  the  earldom. 
K.  Bieh.   Richmond  t— When  last  I  was  at 
Exeter, 
The  mayor  in  courtesy  shewed  me  the  castle. 
And  cidled  it  Rougemont:  at  which  name,  I 

started; 
Because  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once 
I  should  not  live  long  after  I  saw  Richmond. 
Buck.  My  lord,— 
K.  Rich.  Ay,  what's  o'clock? 
Buck.  I  am  thus  bold  to  put  your  grace  in 
mind 
Of  what  you  promised  me. 
K.  Rich,  Well,  but  what's  o'clock? 
Buck.  Upon  the  stroke  of  ten. 
K.  Bkh.  Well,  let  it  strike, 
^tieit.  Why,  let  it  strike  7 
K,  Rich.  Because  that,  like  a  Jack,  thou  keep'st 
the  stroke 
Betwixt  ihy  begging  and  my  meditation. 
I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day. 
Buck,  Why,  then  resolve  me  whe'r  you  will 

or  no. 
K,  Bieh,  Thou  troublest  me:  I  am  not  in  the 
vein.  [^Exeunt  Kino  Richard  oiti^Train. 
Bmck,  And  is  it  thus!  repays  he  my  deep 
service 
With  such  contempt  t  made  I  him  king  for  this? 
O  let  me  tliink  on  Hastings,  and  be  gone 
To  Brecknock  while  my  fearful  head  is  on.lExU. 


Scene  llL-^The  same. 

Enter  Tyrrel. 

Tyr,  The  tjrrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done; 
The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre 
That  ever  yet  ibis  land  was  guilty  of! 
Dighton  and  Forrest,  whom  I  did  suborn 
To  do  this  piece  of  ruthless  butchery. 
Albeit  they  were  fleshed  villains,  bloody  dogs. 
Melting  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion. 
Wept  like  two  children  in  their  death's  sad  story. 
«0  thus,"  quoth  Dighton,  «*lay  the   gentle 

babes:"— 
**  Thus,  thus,"  quoth  Forrest,  "girdling  one  an- 
other 
Within  their  alabaster  innocent  arms : 
Their  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk. 
Which  in  their  summer  beauty  kissed  each  other. 
A  book  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay : 
Which  once,"  quoth  Forrest,  **  almost  changed 

my  mind; 
But  O,  the  devil"— there  the  villaui  stopped: 
When  Dighton  thus  told  on :— "  We  smothered 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature 
That,  from  the  prime  creation,  e'er  she  framed." 


Hence  boCh  are  gone  with  conscience  and  re- 
morse; 
They  could  not  speak :  and  so  I  left  them  both, 
To  bear  this  tidings  to  the  bloody  King. 

Enter  King  Richard. 

And  here  he  jsomes. — AH  health,  my  soyereign 
lord  I 
K,  Bieh.  Kind  Tyrrel !  am  I  happy  in  thy 

hews? 
Tyr.  If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gsTe  m 
charge    . 
Beget  your  happiness,  be  happy  then ; 
For  it  is  done. 
K.  Bieh.  But  didst  thou  see  them  dead? 

Tyr,  I  did,  my  lord. 

K.Bieh.  And  buried,  gende  Tyrrel? 

Tyr.  The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  buried 
them; 
But  where,  to  say  the  truth,  I  do  not  know. 
K.  Bieh.  Come  to  me,  Tyrrel,  soon,  at  after 
supper. 
When  thou  shalt  tell  the  process  of  their  death. 
Meantime  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good, 
And  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire. 
Farewell  till  then. 

Tyr,  I  humbly  take  my  leave.    [£«<• 

JT.  Bieh.  The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  penned 
up  close ; 
His  daughter  meanly  have  I  matched  in  marriage; 
The  sons  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham'a  bosoin, 
And  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  the  world  good  nigbL 
Now,  for  I  know  the  Bretagne  Richmond  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  danghter, 
And  by  that  knot  looks  proudly  on  the  crowD« 
To  her  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer. 

Enier  Catesbt. 

Cote.  My  lord,— 

K.  Bieh.  Good  news  or  bad,  that  thou  eom'st 

in  so  bluntly  f 
Cote.  Bad  news,  my  lord:  Morton  is  fled  to 
Richmond ; 
And  Buckingham,  backed  with  the  hardy  Webb- 
men, 
Is  in  the  field,  and  still  his  power  increaseth. 
K.  Bieh.    Ely  with  lUchmond  troubles  me 
more  near 
Than  Buckingham  and  his  rash-levied  strengtii- 
Come :  I  have  learned  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay : 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-paced  beggtfT* 
Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  Imgl 
Go,  muster  men :  my  counsel  is  my  shield: 
We  must  be  l^rief  when  traitors  brave  the  field. 

[Eie^ 
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ScBMB  IV.-^Tke  MflM.    Before  the  Palaee. 

Enter  Qubbn  Maroarbt. 
Q,  Mar,  So,  now  prosperity  begins  to  meUow, 
And  drop  into  ihe  rotten  mouth  of  deaths 
Here  in  these  confines  sUly  have  I  lurked 
To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  enemies. 
A  dire  induction  am  I  witness  to, 
And  will  to  Pranee ;  hoping  the  consequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical 
Withdraw  thee,  wretched  Margaret:  who  comes 
heref 

Enter  Quebn  Elisabeth  and  the  Duchess  or 
York. 

Q,  Elix.  Ah,  my  poor  princes  I  ah,  my  tender 
babes! 
My  nnUown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets) 
If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air. 
And  be  not  fixed  in  doom  perpetual, 
Hover  abotit  me  with  your  airy  wings, 
And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation  I 
Q,  Mar.  Hover  about  her:  say  that  right  for 
right 
Hath  dimmed  your  infant  mom  to  aged  night 

DueL  So  many  miseriesliave  crazed  my  voice, 
Tliat  my  woe-wearied  tongue  is  still  and  mute. 
Edward  Bantagenet,  why  art  thou  dead? 

(L  Mar.  Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plantagenet : 
Edward  for  Edward  pays  a  dying  debt 
Q.  Etiz.  Wilt  thou,  O  God,  fly  from  such  gentle 
lambs, 
And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wdf  t 
When  didst  thou  sleep  when  such  a  deed  was 
done? 
Q,  Mar.  When  holy  Harry  died  and  my  sweet 

son. 
Dueh.   Dead  life,  blind  right,  poor  mortal- 
living  ghost, 
Woe's  scene,  world's  shame,  grave's  due  by  life 

usurped, 
Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days, 
Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth, 

^Sitting  dawn. 
Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood! 
Q.  EUz.  Ah  that  thou  wouldst  as  soon  afford 
a  grave 
Ai  thou  canst  yield  a  melancholy  seat: 
Then  would  I  hide  my  bones,  not  rest  them  here ! 
Ah,  who  hath  any  eauee  to  mourn  but  we  f 

ISUUng  down  hy  her. 
QMar,  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reVerent, 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  seniory, 
And  let  my  griefs  Irown  on  the  upper  hand. 
If  sorrow  can  admit  society, 

ISUtmg  down  wUh  them. 
Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  by  viewing  mine : — 


1'  had  an  Edward  till  a  BIchard  killed  liim ; 
I  had  a  husband  till  a  Richard  kiUed  him : 
Thou  hadst  an  Edward  till  a  Richard  killed  him ; 
Thou  hadst  a  Richard  till  a  Richard  killed  him. 

Dueh,  I  had  a  Richard  too,  and  thou  didst 
kill  him : 
I  had  a  Rutland  too ;  thou  holpst  to  killlum. 

Q»  Mar.,  Thou  hadst  a  Clarence  too,  and 
Richard  killed  him. 
From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept 
A  hellhound  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death. 
That  d(^  that  had  his  teeth  before  his  eyes. 
To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  genUe  blood ; 
That  foul  defacer  of  God's  handiwork ; 
That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth, 
That  reigns  in  gall6d  eyes  of  weeping  souk, 
Thy  womb  let  loose,  to  chase  us  to  our  graves.^*- 
O  upright,  just,  and  true-disporing  God, 
How  do  I  thank  thee  that  this  carnal  cur 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body, 
And  makes  her  pewfellow  with  others'  moan  I 

Dueh.  O  Harry's  wife,  triumph  not  in  my 


God  witness  witih  me  I  have  wept  for  thine. .     . 

Q.  Mar.  Bear  with  me :  I  am  hungry  for  re- 
verse. 
And  now  I  cloy  me  with  beholding  it 
Thy  Edward  he  is  dead  that  killed  my  Edward ; 
Thy  other  Edward  dead,  to  quit  my  Edward; 
Toung  York  he  is  but  boot,  because  both  they 
Match  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loss. 
Thy  Clarence  he  is  dead  that  stabbed  my  Edward; 
And  the  beholders  of  this  tragic  play. 
The  adulterate  Hastings,  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey, 
Untimely  smothered  in  their  dusky  graves. 
Richard  yet  lives,  hell's  black  intelligencer ; 
Only  reserved  their  factor,  to  buy  souls. 
And  send  them  thither.    But  at  hand,  at  hand. 
Ensues  his  piteous  and  unpided  end : 
Earth  gapes,  hell  bums,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray, 
To  have  him  suddenly  conveyed  from  hence.— « 
Cancel  his  bond  of  life^  dear  God,  I  pray. 
That  I  may  live  to  say  **The  dog  is  dead  I" 

Q.  ERz.  O  ihou  didst  prophesy  the  time  would 
come 
That  I  should  wish  for  thee  to  help  me  curse 
That  bottled  spider,  that  foul  hunchbacked  toad. 

Q.  Mar.  I  called  thee  then,  <«yain  iourish  of 
my  fortune : " 
I  called  thee  then,  '*  Poor  shadow,  punted  queen : 
The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was ; 
The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant ; 
One  heaved  a  high,  to  be  hurled  down  below : 
A  mother  only  mocked  with  two  fair  babes ; 
A  dream  of  what  thou  wast;  a  garish  flag. 
To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot; 
A  sign,  of  dignity,'  a  breath,  a  bubble ; 
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A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene." 
Where  is  thy  hnshand  new ;  where  be  thy  bro- 
thers; 
Where  be  thy  two  sons  f  Wherein  dost  thou  joy  f 
Who  SUM  and  kneels,  and  says  "  God  sbfo  the 

queen?" 
Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flattered  thee; 
Where  be  tiie  thronging  troops  that  followed 

thee? 
Decline  all  this,  and  see  what  now  thon  art: 
For  htcppy  wifh,  a  most  distressM  widow ; 
For  joyful  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name; 
For  one  being  sued  to^  one  that  humbly  sues ; 
For  queen,  a  very  oaidff  crowned  with  care : 
For  one  that  scorned  at  me,  now  scorned  of  me ; 
For  one  being  feared  of  all,  now  fearing  one ; 
For  one  commanding  all,  obeyed  of  none. 
Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  wheeled  about, 
And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time ; 
Having  no  more  but  bought  of  what  thou  wert, 
To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thou  art. 
Thou  didst  usurp  my  place ;  and  dost  thou  not 
Usurp  the  just  proportion  of  my  sorrow  f 
Now  thy  proud  neck  bears  half  my  burdened 

yoke: 
From  which  even  here  I  slip  my  weuied  head. 
And  leave  the  burden  of  It  i^  on  thee. 
Farewell,  York's  wife|-^««nd  queen  of  sad  mifr- 

chanoe,-^ 
These  English  woes  shall  make  me  smile  in 
France. 
ULEUm.  O  thott  well  skilled  in  ourees,  stay 
awhile, 
And  teach  me  how  to  curse  mine  enemies. 
Q,  Mar.  Forbear  to  sleep  tike  nighty  and  fast 
the  day ; 
Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe; 
Think  that  thy  babes  were  fairer  than  they  wei«, 
And  he  that  slew  them  fouler  than  he  is : 
Bettering  thy  loss  makes  the  bad-causer  worse. 
Revolving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  curse. 
Q.  £Iiz.  My  words  are  dull ;  O  quicken  them 

with  thitie  I 
Q.  Mar.  Thy  woes  will  make  them  sharp,  and 
pierce  like  mine.  lExit. 

Duck  Why  should  calamity  be  fUU  of  words  ? 
Q,  EUtu  Windy  attomejrs  to  thctr  eBemi  woes ; 
Airy  suceeeders  of  intestate  joys ; 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries! 
Let  diem  have  scope :  though  what  they  do  impart 
Help  nothing  ^se,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart 
DucIl  If  so,  (ihen  be  not  tongue^ed :  go  with 
me^ 
And  in  the  brea^  of  bitter  words  let  *s  smother 
My  damned  son,  that  thy  two  sweet  sons  smo- 
thered. [Drtim,  wkkin. 
I  hear  hla  dnun :  be.  copious  in  exclaims. 


EnUr  Kivo  Bicbjjid  amd  hu  Traini  Mcreftn^. 
K.  Bich.  Who  mtercepte  me  in  my  expedition? 
Duch,  O,  she  that  might  have  intercepted  tbee. 
By  strangling  thee  in  her  accursed  wombi 
From  all  the  slaughters,  wretoh,  that  thou  bait 
done. 
Q,  EUm.  Hid'st  thou  that  Ibnheadwith  agolden 
crown, 
Where  should  be  bdrandedf  if  that  right  were  rigbt, 
The  slaughter  of  the  prince  that  owed  that  crown, 
And  the  dire  death  cf  my  poor  sons  and  bro- 
thers? 
Tell  me,  thou  villain-shive,  where  are  my  cbfl- 
drent 
Duch.   Thou  toad,  thou  toad,  where  is  thy 
brother  Clarence ; 
And  litae  Ned  Flantagenet,  his  son  ? 

Q.  Ekz.  Where  is  the  gende  Eiver%  Vaughui, 

Grey! 
Duck.  Where  is  kind  Hastmgst 
K.  Bich.  A  flouiishy  tnunpetel  strike  slsmni, 
drumsl 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  Aese  telhsle  wonen 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed.— Strike,  I  say.- 
IFfmmitJL    Jlanm. 
Either  be  patient  and  entreat  me  fiur, 
Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 
Thus  wifi  I  drown  your  exclamations. 
Duek.  Art  thou  my  son  t 
K.  Biek.  Ay;  I  thank  God,  my  fiither,  and 

youraeUl 
Duch.  Then  patiently  hear  my  impatience. 
K.  Bkh.  Madam,  I  hvre  a  touch  of  your  coo- 
dition, 
That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproofl 
Duch,  O  let  me  speak. 
K.  Bich.  Do,  then ;  hut  I II  not  hear.        , 

Dueh.  I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  words. 
K.  Bich.  And  brief,  good  mother;  fur  I  bd 

in  haste. 
Duch.  Art  thou  so  hasty?  I  have  stayed  for     j 
thee, 
Ood  knows,  in  torment  and  in  agony. 
K.Bieh.  Andcamelnotatlasttocomfortycmf 
Zhich.  No,  by  the  holy  rood,  thou  biow'st  it     • 
weU:  ) 

Thou  cam'st  on  earth  to  make  Ae  esrlh  my  beU.     , 
A  grievous  burden  was  thy  birth  to  me: 
Tetehy  and  wayward  w«s  thy  inCuey: 
Thy  sefaooMays  frightftil,  desperate,  wild,  vA 

furious: 
Thy  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  ten- 

turous : 
Thy  age  confirmed,  proud,  subtle^  sly,  and  Moo^; 
More  mild  but  yet  more  harmftil;  kind  in  b«t»i     , 
What  comfertohle  hour  canst  thou  name 
That  ever  graced  me  in  tlgr  tonpA^^  j 
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K,  BkL  'Fa^  none,  Imt  Hiunphvey  Hour, 
Ihat  called  your  gjmoe 
To  breakout  oncer  forth  of  my  oompeny, 
if  I  be  10  cUsgradoiie  in  yomr  tight, 
kt  me  march  on  and  noi  ofibnd  you,  madam^---* 
Strike  up  the  drum* 

Duck.  I  pr*y  thee  hear  me  speak. 

JS:.  Rkh.  You  qpeak  too  bitterly. 

DtfcA.  Hear  me  a  wofd; 

For  I  thatt  never  apeak  4o  thee  again. 

K.BidL  So. 

Buck.  Either  thou  wilt  die  by  God's  just  or* 
dinance. 
Ere  from  this  var  thou  turn  a  conqueror; 
Or  1  with  grief  and  Extreme  age  shall  pMdsh, 
And  never  look  upon  thy  face  again. 
Therefiire  take  with  thee  my  most  heavy  curse; 
Which  in  tba  day  of  battle  lire  thee  more 
Than  all  ^e  c6mplete  armour  that  thou  wear'stl 
My  prayers  on  the  adverse  party  light : 
And  there  tiie  little  souls  of  Edward's  children 
Whisper  the  spirits  of  thine  enemiesy 
And  promiee  them  suooem  and  victory. 
Bloody  thoa  art,  bloody  will  be  thy  end: 
Shsme  serves  thy  life,  and  doth  thy  death  attend. 

Q.  EUm,  Though  tax  more  canse,  yet  much 
leassphitto  cnrse 
Abides  in  nae :  I  s^  amen  to  her.  [Cfetii^ 

K.  Bidu  Stay,  madam,  I  must  speak  a  word 

with  you. 
Q.  EUx.  I  have  no  more  sons  of  the  reyal  blood 
for  thee  to  murder:  for  my  daughters,  Bichard, 
They  shall  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  queens : 
And  therefkire  level  not  to  hit  their  lives. 

JT.  Bich»  You  have  a  daughter  called  Elizabeth, 
Virtuona  add  fiiir,  royal  and  gracious, 
a  EUx.  And  must  she  die  for  this?  O  let  her 
live. 
And  1 11  corrupt  her  manners,  stain  her  beauty ; 
Slander  myself  as  false  to  Edward's  bed ; 
Throw  over  her  the  veil  of  infamy. 
So  she  may  live  unsoarred  of  bleeding  slaugliter, 
1  win  oonfess  she  was  not  Edward's  daughter. 
K.  JRicA.  Wrong  not  her  birth ;  she  is  of  joyal 

blood. 
Q,  EUt.  To  save  her  life,  1 11  s^  she  is  not  so. 
K.  Bkk*  Her  life  is  safest  only  m  her  birth. 
Q,  EUz.  And  only  in  that  safety  died  her 

brothers. 
K.  Bkk,  Lo  at  their  births  good  stars  were 

opposite. 
Q,  EUz,  No,  to  their  lives  bad  friends  were 

contrary. 
JT.  lUeh.  All  unavoided  is  the  doom  of  destiny. 
Q.  EUz,  True»  when  avoided  grace  makes 
destlttyk 


My  babes  were  destined  to  a  fairer  death. 
If  grace  had  blessed  thee  with  a  fairer  life. 

K.  Rich,  You  speak  as  if  that  I  had  slain  my 
cousins. 

Q.  Eliz.  Cousins  indeed ;  and  by  iheir  uncle 
cosened 
Of  comfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 
Whose  hands  soever  lanced  their  tender  hearts, 
Thy  head  all  indirectly  gave  direction : 
No  doubt  the  murderous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt» 
IH  it  was  whetted  on  thy  stone*-hard  heart, 
To  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  lambs. 
But  that  still  use  of  grief  makes  wild  grief  tame^ 
My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  boys 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchored  in  thine  eyes ; 
And  I,  in  such  a  desperate  hay  of  death. 
Like  a  poor  bark  of  sails  and  tackling  refk^ 
Rush  all  to  pieoes  on  thy  rocky  bosom. 

K,Bieh,  Madam,  so  thrive  I  in  my  enterprisa 
And  dangerous  success  of  bloody  wars» 
As  I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours 
Than  ever  you  or  yours  by  me  were  harmed  I 

CL  EUz,  What  good  is  covered  with  the  face 
of  heaven, 
To  be  discovered,  that  can  do  me  good? 

K*  Bieh.  The  advancement  of  your  children, 
gentle  lady. 

Q.  Eli%.  Up  to  some  scaffold,  there  to  lose 
their  heads  f 

K.Bieh.  No,to  the  dignify  and  height  of  fortune ; 
The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory. 

Q,  Eliau  Flatter  my  sorrows  with  report  of  it : 
TeU  me  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honour, 
Canst  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine  7 

iT.  Bieh,  Even  all  I  have ;  ay,  and  my  self  and  aU> 
Will  I  withal  endow  a  child  of  thine ; 
So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  soul 
Thou  drown  the  sad  remembrance  of  those  wrongs 
Which  thou  supposest  I  have  done  to  thee. 

Q.  Elm,  Be  brief;  lest  that  the  process  of  thy 
kindness 
Last  longer  telling  Uian  thy  kindness'  date. 

K,  Eich.  Then  know  that  from  my  soul  I  love 
thy  daughter. 

Q.  EUz.  My  daughter's  mother  thinks  it  with 
her  soul. 

K.  Eieh.  What  do  you  think? 

Q.  EUz.  That  thou  dost  love  my  daughter  from 
thy  eoul: 
So  from  thy  soul's  love  didst  thou  love  her  brothers ; 
And  from  my  heart's  love  I  do  thank  thee  for  it. 

K»  Bkh.  Be  not  so  hasty  to  confound  my 
meaning : 
I  mean  that  with  my  soul  I  love  thy  daughter, 
And  do  intend  to  make  her  queen  of  England. 

Q.  EUz.  Well  then,  who  dost  thou  mean  shall 
be  her  king? 
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K»  Rich,  Eyen  be  that  makes  her  queen :  who 
else  should  be? 

Q.  Etix.  What,  thou? 

K.  Rich,  I ;  even  I :  what  think  you  of 

it,  madam! 

Q.  Eliz.  How  canst  thou  woo  her? 

K,  Rich,  That  would  I  learn  of  you, 

As  one  being  best  acquainted  with  her  humour. 

Q,  EUz,  And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me? 

K,  Rick.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart 

Q.  EUz,  Send  to  her,  by  the  man  that  slew 
her  brothers, 
A  pdr  of  bleeding  hearts;  thereon  engrave 
"  Edward  and  York :"  then  haply  will  she  weep : 
Therefore  present  to  her  (as  sometime  Margaret 
Did  to  thy  father,  steeped  in  Rutland's  blood) 
A  handkerchief;  which,  say  to  her,  did  drain 
The  purple  sap  from  her  sweet  brother's  body; 
And  bid  her  wipe  her  weeping  eyes  withal. 
If  this  inducement  move  her  not  to  love, 
Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  noble  deeds : 
Tell  her  thou  mad'st  away  her  tmcle  Clarence, 
Her  uncle  Rivers ;  ay,  and  for  her  sake 
Mad'st  quick  conveyance  with  her  good  aunt 

•  Anne. 
'    K,  Rich,  You  mock  me,  madam  :  this  is  not 

the  way 
To  win  yomr  daughter^ 

Q,  EUm,  There  is  no  other  way ; 

Unless  thou  couldst  put  on  some  other  shape. 
And  not  be  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this. 

•  K,  Rich.  Say  that  I  did  all  this  for  love  of  her  7 
Q,  EUz»  Nay,  then  indeed  she  cannot  choose 

but  hate  thee, 
Having  bought  love  with  such  a  bloody  spoil. 
JT.  Rielu  Look,  what  is  done  cannot  be  now 

amended : 
Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes. 
Which  after-hours  give  leisure  to  repent 
If  I  did  take.the  kingdom  from  your  sons, 
To  make  amends  I  '11  give  it  to  your  daughter. 
If  I'have  killed  the  issue  of  your  womb. 
To  quicken  your  increase  I  will  beget 
Mine  issue  of  your  blood  upon  your  daughter. 

•  A  grandam^s  name  is  little  less  in  love 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother : 
They  are  as  children  but  one  step  below ;  • 
Even  of  your  mettle,  of  your  very  blood : 
Of  all  one  pain,  save  for  a  night  of  groans 

.  Endured  of  her  for  whom  you  bid  like  sorrow. 
Yew  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth» 
^But  mine  shall  be.  a  comfort  to  your  age.  . 
The  loss  you  have  is  but  a  son  being  king, 
And  by  that  loss  your  daughter  is  made  queen. 
I  cannot  make  you  what  amends  I  would, 
Therefore  accept  such  kindness  as  I  can. 
Dorset  your  son,  that  with  a  fearful  soul 


Leads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  khI, 
This  fair  alliance  quicUy  shall  call  home 
To  high  promotions  and  great  dignity: 
The  king  that  calls  your  beauteous  daughter  wife, 
Familiarly  shall  call  thy  Dorset  brother : 
Again  shall  you  be  mother  to  a  king. 
And  all  the  ruins  of  distressful  times 
Repaired  with  double  riches  of  content 
What !  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  see : 
The  liquid  4irops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed 
Shall  come  again,  transformed  ta  orient  pesil; 
Advantaging  their  loan  vrith  interest 
Of  ten-times-double  gain  of  hi^uiess. 
Go  then,  my  mother,  to  thy  daughter  go; 
Make  bold  her  bashful  years  with  your  experience: 
Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale ; 
Put  in  her  tender  heart  the  aspiring  flame 
Of  golden  sov'reignty ;  acquaint  the  princen 
With  the  sweet  silent  houn  of  marriage  joys: 
And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chastised 
The  petty  rebels  dull-brained  Buckingham, 
Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come, 
And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed: 
To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquest  won, 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress;  Cssar's  Ccnr. 
Q.  Elm,  What  were  I  best  to  say?  her  fatlier'i 
brother 
Would  be  her  lord :  or  shall  I  say  her  uncle : 
Or  he  that  slew  her  brothers  and  her  uncles? 
Under  what  title  shall  I  woo  for  thee. 
That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  love, 
Can  naake  seem  pleasing  to  her  tender  yean? 
K.  Rich.  Infer  fair  Engbind's  peace  by  this 

alliance. 
Q.  Eli*.  Which  she  shall  puxchaM  with  stfll- 

lasting  war. 
K.  Rich.  Tell  her  the  king,  that  may  com- 
mand, entreats  ;-— 
Q.  EU*.  That  at  her  hands  which  the  king's 

Kjng  forbids. 
K.  Rich.  Say  she  shall  be  a  high  andmigbty 

queen. 
Q.  EUx.  To  wan  the  tiUe,  as  her  mother  doth 
K.  Rich.  Say  I  will  love  her  everiastingly. 
Q.  Etix.  But  how  long  shall  that  Utle  *'  eTer" 

last? 
K.Rieh.  Sweetlyinforeettntoherfairlife'send. 
.  Q.  Eli%.  But  how  long  fairly  ahall  her  iweet 
life  last? 
K.  Rich.  As  long  as  heaven  and  nature  lengtb- 

ens  it 
Q.Eliz.  AslongashellandRichardUkesofit. 
K.Rich.  SayI,hersoveieign,amheriulgect 

low. 
Q.  EUz.  Bat  she,  your  subject,  h>atbi  such 

sov'reignty. 
K.  Rich.  Be  eloquent  in  my  behalf  to  her. 
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Q.  Elm,   An  honest  tale  speeds  best  being 

plainly  told. 
K,  iScA.  Then  in  plain  tenni  tell  her  my  lov- 
ing tale. 
Q.  Ei$M.  Plain  and  not  honest  is  too  harsh  a 

style. 
K,  Rich,  Your  reasons  are  too  shaUow  and  too 

qtiick.  ^ 
Q.  Elhu  O  no,  my  reasons  are  too  deep  and 
dead: 
Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  graves. 
K.  Rich.  Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam : 

that  is  past. 
Q.  EUm.  Harp  on  it  still  shall  I  till  heartstrings 

break. 
K,  Bieh,  Now  by  my  George,  my  garter,  and 

.  my  crown,— 
Q,  EUz.  Profaned,  dishonoured,  and  the  third 

usurped. 
K.  Bieh.  I  swear,*- 

Q.  Elii.  By  nothing :  for  this  is  no  oath. 

Thy  George,  profaned,  hath  lost  his  holy  honour; 
Thy  garter,  blemished,  pawned  his  knightly 

Yirtue; 
Thy  crown,  usurped,  disgraced  his  kingly  glory. 
If  something  thou  wouldst  swear  to  be  believed. 
Swear  then  by  something  that  thou  hast  not 
wronged. 
K,  Bieh,  Now  by  the  world,— 
HEIU.       .     'TisfuUofihy  foul  wrongs. 
K.  Eich.  My  father's  deaths— 
Q.  Eliz.  Thy  life  hath  that  dishonoured. 

JT.  Rich.  Then  by  myself— 
Q.  Eliz.  Thyself  is  self-misused. 

K.  Rich.  Why  then,  by  God,— 
Q.  EU%,  God's  wrong  is  most  of  all. 
if  thou  hadst  feared  to  break  an  oath  by  Him, 
The  unity  the  king  thy  brother  made 
Had  not  been  broken,  nor  my  brother  slain. 
If  thou  hadst  feared  to  break  an  oath  by  Him, 
The  imperial  metal  <^ling  now  thy  head 
Had  graced  the  tender  temples  of  my  child ; 
And  both  the  princes  had  been  breathing  here, 

•  Which  now,  two  tender  bedfellows  for  dust, 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  a  prey  for  worms. 
What  can^t  thou  swear  by  now? 

it.  RicK  By  the  time  to  come. 

Q.  EU%.  That  thou  hast  wronged  in  the  time 
o'erpast;' 
For  I  myself  have  many  tears  to  wash 

•  Hereafter  time,  for  time  past  wronged  by  thee. 

-  The  chiUren  live  whose  parents  thou  hast  slaugh- 
tered; 
Ungovemed  youth,  to  wail  it  in  their  age : 
The   parents  live   whose  children   thou  hast 

butchered ; 
Old  barren  plants,  to  wail  it  with  their  age« 


Swear  not  by  time  to  come ;  for  that  thon  hast 
Misused  ere  used,  by  times  ill-used  o'erpast  - 

K.  Rich,  As  I  intend  to  prosper  and  repent : 
So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt 
Of  hostile  arms :  mjrself  myself  confound : 
Heaven  and  fortune  bar  me  happy  hours : 
Day  yield  me  not  thy  light,  nor  night  thy  rest: 
Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceeding,^— if  vrith  pure  heart's  love. 
Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 
I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter. 
In  her  consists  my  happiness  and  thine :     . 
Without  her,  follows  to  myself  and  thee. 
Herself,  the  land,  and  many  a  christian  soul, 
Death,  desolation,  ruin,  and  decay. 
It  cannot  be  avoided  but  by  this  : 
It  will  not  be  avoided  but  by  this. 
Therefore,  dear  mother  (I  must  call  you  so). 
Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her. 
Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been : 
Not  my  deserts,  but  what  I  will  deserve. . 
Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times. 
And  be  not  peevish  found  in  great  designs. 

Q.  EUz.  Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  thus? 

K,  Rich.  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do  good. 

Q.  Eliz,  Shall  I  forget  myself  to  be  myself? 

K,  Rich,  Ay,  if  your  self's  remembrance  wrong 
yourself. 

Q,  Eliz,  But  thou  didst  kill  my  children. 

K,  Rich.  But  in  your  daughter's  womb  I  bury 
them; 
Where  in  that  nest  of  spicery  they  shall  breed 
Selves  of  themselves,  to  your  recomforture. 

Q,  Etiz,  Shall  I  go  win  my  daughter  to  thv 
will? 

K,  Rich,  And  be  a  happy  mother  by  the  deed. 

Q,  Eliz,  I  go. — Write  to  me  very  shortly, 
And  you  shall  imderstand  from  me  her  mind. 

K,  Rich,  Bear  her  my  true  love's  kiss,  and  so 
farewell. 
IKisnng  her.^^Exit  Queen  Elizabbtb. 
B«lenting  fool,  and  shallow  changing  woman  I 
How  now:  what  news? 

£n/^  Ratcliff;  Catesbt /o/Zotpin^. 

Rat,  Most  mighty  sovereign,  on  the  western 
coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy ;  to  the  shore 
Throng  many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  friends^ 
Unarmed,  and  unresolved  to  beat  them  back* 
T  is  thought  that  Richmond  is  their  admiral ; 
And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham  to  welcome  them  ashore. 

K,  Riek,  Some  lightfoot  friend  post  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk: 
Ratcliff,  thyself,— or  Catesby ;  where  a  he  ? 

Cate,  Here,  my  good  lord.  • 
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K,  Bieh,  Catnlrf,  fly  to  die  dake. 

CaU*  I  will,  my  lordi  with  all  eonveiiieiit 

haste. 
JT.  JUch.  Ratdi£^  come  hither:  p(nttoSali»- 
bury : 
Vfhea  thou  com'st  thither,-— DoU  immiadfiil  vil- 
lain, ITo  Cateiby. 
Why  stay'st  thou  here,  and  go'fi  not  to  the  duke? 
CaU,  Pint,  mighty  Uege,  teil  me  year  high- 
nets'  pleasure, 
What  from  your  grace  I  shall  deliver  to  him. 
K,  Rich,   O  true,  good  Catesby :— 4>id  him 
levy  straight 
The  greatest  strength  and  power  he  can  make, 
And  meet  me  suddenly  at  Salisbury. 

CaU.  I  go.  [Ecje. 

Bat  What,  may  it  please  j^ou,  shall  I  do  at 

Salisbury? 
JT.  Ekh,  Why,  what  wouldst  thou  do  there 

before  I  go  ? 
Bat,  Your  highness  told  me  I  should  post  be^ 
f<we« 

Enter  Stanley. 

iT.  BUk,    My  mind   is    changcd.->^tanley, 

what  news  with  you  ? 
Stan*  None  good,  my  liege,  to  please  you 
with  the  hearing ; 
Nor  none  so  bad  but  well  may  be  reported. 
Jl.  Bkh.  Heyday,  a  riddle :  neither  good  nor 
bad! 
What  need'st  thou  run  so  many  miles  about. 
When  thou  mayst  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest  way? 
Once  more,  what  news? 

Stan,  Richmond  is  on  the  seas. 

K,  Euih.  There  let  him  sink,  and  be  die  seas 
on  him  I 
White-livered  runagate,  what  doth  he  there? 
Sta$i,  I  know  not,  mighty  sovereign,  but  by 

guess. 
JT.  Bick.  Well,  as  you  guess? 
Stan,  Stirred  up  by  Dofset,  Buckingham,  and 
Morton, 
He  makes  for  England,  here  to  claim  the  crown. 
K,  Bich,  Is  the  chair  empty ;   is  the  sword 
unswayed  $ 
Is  the  king  dead ;  the  empire  unpossessed  ? 
What  heir  of  Yotk  is  there  alive  but  we? 
And  who  is  England's  king  but  great  York's  heir  ? 
Then  tell  me  what  makes  he  upon  the  seas  ? 
Stan,  Unless  for  that,  my  Hege,  I  cannot  guess. 
K.Bieh,  Unless  for  that  he  comes  to  be  your 
liege, 
You  cannotguess  wherefore  the  Webhman  comes. 
Thou  wilt  revolt  and  fly  to  him,  I  fear, 
Stan,  No,  mighty  liage;  thecelbre  mistrust 
ms  uoU 


JT.  Biek,  Where  is  thy  power,  then,  to  be&t 
him  back? 
Where  be  thy  tenants  and  thy  folhnren? 
Are  they  not  now  upon  the  western  shore, 
Safe-«6ndncting  the  rebels  £rom  their  ships? 
Stan.  No,  my  good  lord,  my  friends  sie  in  the 

north. 
K.  Bich,  Cold  friends  to  mel    What  do  they 
in  the  sorthy 
When  they  should  serve  their  soversign  in  the 
west? 
Stan,  They  have  not  been  commanded,  mighty 
king: 
Pleaaeth  your  nujesty  to  give  me  leave, 
1 11  muster  up  my  friends,  and  meet  your  gnee 
Where  and  what  time  your  mi^esty  shsU  plesie. 
K,  Bich.  Ay,  ay,  thou  wouUat  be  gone  to 
join  with  RichmoBd : 
I  will  not  trust  you,  sir. 

Stan,  Most  mighty  sovereign, 

You  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  frienddi^  doabt- 

ful: 
I  never  was  nor  never  will  be  false. 
K.  Bich.  Well,  go  muster  men.  But  hesryoo, 
leave  behind 
Your  son,  Geoige  Stanly:  look  your  hssrtbe 

firas, 
Or  else  his  head's  assurance  is  but  frsiL 
Stan,  So  deal  with  him  as  I  prove  true  to  yoa. 
[JSaJiSrAsuT. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess,  My  gracious  sovereign,  now  in  Deroo- 
shire, 
As  I  by  friends  am  well  advertised. 
Sir  Edward  Couitney,  and  the  faai^ffaty  pielste 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother. 
With  many  i 


Enter  another  Messenger. 
2nd  Mess.    lu  Kent,  my  liege,  the  Guilferdi     | 
are  in  arms; 
And  every  hour  BM>re  oompetiton 
Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  thmr  power  grows  stieBg. 

Enter  another  Messenger.  j 

SrdMese.  My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Bock^     i 

ingham,-—  ' 

K,  Bich.  Out  on  ye,  owls!  Bothmg  but  songt     ' 

ofdeath?  ^He  strikes  kirn.    , 

There,  take  thou  that,  till  thoa  brtug  better  ii«in<    | 

Srd  Mess,  The  news  I  have  to  tett  your  mt- 

Is  that,  by  sudden  floods  and  hXL  of  wsten, 
Bucldngham's  sonny  is  dispersed  and  ssattend; 
And  he  himself  wandered  awi^  alenc^ 
No  man  knows  whithnr. 
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K,  Bkh,  I  ery  you  mercy : 

There  is  my  purse  to  cure  that  blow  of  thine. 
Hath  any  well-advised  friend  procbiimed 
Reward  to  him  that  brings  the  traitor  in  f 

SrdMeu,  Such  proclamation  hath  been  made, 
my  liege. 

EtUer  another  Messenger. 

4M  il/irtf.  Sir  Thomas  Lovel  and  Lord  Marquis 
Dorset, 
T 18  said,  my  liege,  in  Yorkshire  are  in  arma. 
But  this  good  comfort  bring  I  to  your  high- 
ness, 
The  Bretagne  nayy  is  dispersed  by  tempest 
Richmond,  in  Dorsetshire,  sent  out  a  boat 
Unto  the  shore,  to  ask  those  on  the  banks 
If  they  were  his  assistants,  yea  or  no : 
Who  answered  him,  they  came  from  Bucking- 
ham 
Upon  his  party :  he,  mistrusting  them, 
Hois'd  sail  and  made  his  course  again  for  Bre- 
tagne. 
JT.  Bieh,  March  on,  march  on,  smce  we  are 
up  in  arms : 
If  not  to  fif^ht  with  foreign  enemies, 
Yet  to  beat  down  these  rebels  here  at  home. 

Enter  Catbsby. 

Cate,  My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is 

taken: 
That  is  the  best  news.   That  the  Earl  of  Bich- 

xciond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford 
li  colder  aews^  but  yet  they  must  be  told. 


K.  Rich,  Away  towards  Salisbury :  while  we 
reason  here 
A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost 
Some  one  take  order  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Salisbury :  the  rest  march  on  with  me. 

lExeunt, 


ScBiiB  V. — A  Boom  m  Lord  Starlbt's  House* 

Enter  Stamlbt  and  Sib  Christopheb  Urswick. 

Stan.  Sir  Christopher,  tell  Richmond  this  from 
me: 
That  in  the  sty  of  this  most  bloody  boar 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  franked  up  in  hold. 
If  I  revolt,  off  goes  young  George's  head : 
The  fear  of  that  withholds  my  present  aid. 
But  tell  me  where  is  princely  Richmond  now? 

Chrit,  At  Pembroke  or  at  Ha'rford-west,  in 
Wales. 

Stan.  What  men  of  name  resort  to  him  f 

Chrie,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  soldier; 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Sir  William  Stanley ; 
Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  Sir  James  Blunt, 
And  Rice-ap-Thomas,  with  a  valiant  crew ; 
And  many  other  of  great  fame  and  worth  : 
And  towards  London  do  they  bend  their  course. 
If  by  the  way  they  be  not  fought  withaL 

Stan.  WeU,  hie  thee  to  ihylord;  commend 
me  to  him : 
Tell  him  the  queen  hath  heartily  consented 
He  shall  espouse  Elizabeth  her  daughter. 
These  letters  will  resolye  him  of  my  mind* 
Farewell.       IGivee  papere  to  Sir  Christopher. 

[Exemt. 
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ScBNB  I. — ^Salisbuiy.     An  open  Place, 

Enter  the  Sheriff  aii<^  Guard,  with  Buckingham, 
led  to  execution. 

Buck,  Will  not  King  Richard  let  me  speak 
with  him  f 

Sher,  No,  my  good  lord :  therefore  be  patient. 

Buck,  Hastings,  and  Edward's  children.  Ri- 
vers, Grey, 
Holy  King  Henry,  and  thy  fair  son  Edward, 
Vaughan,  and  all  that  have  miscarried 
By  underhand  corrupted  foul  injustice  : 
If  that  your  moody  discontented  souls 
Do  through  the  clouds  behold  this  present  hour. 
Even  for  revenge  mock  my  destruction ! — 
This  is  All-Souls*  day,  fellows,  is  it  not? 

Sher.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Buck,  Why  then  All-Souls'  day  is  my  body's 
doomsday. 
This  is  the  day  which,  in  King  Edward's  time, 
I  wished  might  fall  on  me  when  I  was  found 
False  to  his  children  or  his  wife's  allies : 
This  is  the  day  wherein  I  wished  to  fall 
By  the  false  faith  of  him  whom  most  I  trusted  .* 
This,  this  All-Souls'  day  to  my  fearful  soul. 


Is  the  determined  respite  of  my  wrongs. 
That  high  All-seer  which  I  dallied  with, 
Hath  turned  my  feigned  prayer  on  my  head, 
And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begged  in  jest 
Thus  doth  he  force  the  swords  of  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  on  their  masters'  bo- 
soms. 
Thus  Margaret's  curse  falls  heavy  on  my  neck : 
"When  he,"  quoth  she,  "shall  split  thy  heart 

with  sorrow, 
Remember  Margaret  was  a  prophetess." — 
Come,  sirs,  convey  me  to  the  block  of  shame : 
Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of 

blame.  lExeunt  Buckingham,  ^• 


Scene  II.— P/otn  near  Tamworth. 

Enter,  with  drum  and  cclourt,  Richmond,  OxrosD. 

Sir  James  Blunt,  Sir  Walter  Hbrie»t,  W 

others,  with  Forces  marching, 

Richm,  Fellows  in  arms  and  my  most  loring 
friends, 
Bruised  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 
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Thus  far  into  the  boweli  of  tlie  land 
Have  ire  marched  on  without  impediment : 
And  here  receive  we  from  our  father  Stanley 
Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 
The  wretched,  hloody,  and  usurping  boar, 
That  spoiled  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines, 
$wills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his 

trough 
In  your  embowelled  bosoms,  this  foul  swine 
Lies  now  even  in  the  centre  of  this  isle, 
Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  as  we  learn : 
From  Tamworth  thither  is  but  one  day's  march. 
In  God's  name,  cheerly  on,  cowageous  friends, 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war. 
Qxf,  Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand 

swords. 
To  fight  against  that  bloody  homicide. 
Herb.  I  doubt  not  but  hia  friends  will  turn  to  us. 
Bhimlt^  He  hath  no  fHends  but  who  are  friends 

for  fear ; 
Which  in  his  dearest  need  will  fly  from  him. . 
lUchm^  All  for  our  vantage.     Then,  in  God's 

name,  march : 
True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings ; 
Kings  make  it  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 


ScBKB  III.— Bosworth  Field. 

Enter  Kino  Ricrard  and  Forces;  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  otkert. 

K,  Rich,  Here  pitch  our  tents,  even  here  in 
Bosworth  field. 
My  lord  of  Surrey,  why  look  you  so  sad  ? 
Sur,  My  heart  is  ten  times  lighter  than  my 

looks. 
K.  Bieh.  My  lord  of  Norfolk,— 
Nor,  Here,  most  gracious  liege. 

K,  RuA»  Norfolk,  we  must  have  knocks :  ha ! 

must  we  not  t 
Nor,  We  must  both  give  and  take,  my  loving 

lord. 
K,  Rich,  Up  with  my  tent :  here  will  I  lie  to- 
night ; — 
[Soldiers  begin  to  tet  up  the  Kino's  Teni, 
But  where  to-morrow  ? — Well,  all's  one  for  that — 
Who  hath  descried  the  number  of  the  traitors? 
Nor,  Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  utmost 

power. 
K,  Rich.  Why  our  battalia  trebles  that  account : 
Besides,  the  King's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength. 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want. 
Up  with  the  tent.-^Come,  noble  gentlemen, 
Let  us  survey  the  vantage  of  the  ground : 
Call  for  some  men  of  sound  direction* 


Let 's  want  no  discipline,  make  no  delay ; 

For,  lords,  to-morrow  is  a. busy  day.      [Exeunt, 

Enter,  on  the  other  tide  of  the  field,  Richmond, 

Sir  William  Brandon,  Oxford,   and  other 

Lords.    Some  of  the  Soldiers  pitch  Richmon  d's 

Tent, 

Riehm,  The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set. 
And  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car 
Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. — 
Sir  William  Brandon,  you  shall  bear  my  standard. 
Give  me  some  ink  and  paper  in  my  tent : 
I  '11  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle^ 
Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge. 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  power. 
My  lord  of  Oxford,  you  Sir  William  Brandon, 
And  you  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  stay  with  me  : 
The  Earl  of  Pembroke  keeps  his  regiment : 
Good  Captain  Blunt,  bear  my  good  night  to  him. 
And  by  the  second  hour  in  the  morning 
Desire  the  earl  to  see  me  in  my  tent. 
Yet  one  thing  more,  good  captain,  do  for  me: 
Where  is  Lord  Stanley  quartered,  do  you  know  7 

Bbmt,  Unless  I  have    mista'en  his  colours 
much 
(Which  well  I  am  assured  I  have  not  done). 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  at  least 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  King. 

Riehm,  If  without  peril  it  be  possible. 
Sweet  Blunt,  make  some  good  means  to  speak 

with  him. 
And  give  him  from  me  this  most  needful  note. 

Blunt,  Upon  my  life,  my  lord,  I  '11  undertake 
it: 
And  so  God  give  you  quiet  rest  to-night 

Richm,  Good  night,  good  Captain  Blunt — 
Come,  gentlemen, 
Let  us  consult  upon  to-morrow's  business : 
In  to  my  tent ;  the  air  is  raw  and  cold. 

IThey  withdraw  into  the  Tent. 

Enter  to  hie  Tent  Kino   Richard,  Norfolk, 
Ratcliff,  and  CAtEsBY. 

K.Rich,  What  is 't  o'clock? 

Cate,  It 's  supper  time,  my  lord  i 

It 's  nine  o'clock. 

K.  Rich,  I  will  not  sup  to-night : 

Give  me  some  ink  and  paper. 
What,  is  my  beaver  easier  than  it  was : 
And  all  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent? 

Cate,  It  is,  my  liege ;  and  all  things  are  in 
readiness. 

K,  Rich,  Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge : 
Use  careful  watch,  choose  trusty  sentinels. 

Nor.  I  go,  my  lord. 

K.  Rich,  Stir  with  the  lark  to-morrow,  gentle 
Norfolk.      . 
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Nor.  I  warrant  ymi,  my  lord. 

K.  Eich.  Ratcliff,— 

Rat.  My  lord? 

K.  Rich.  Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 

To  Stanley's  regiment :  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sunrising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night.— 
Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine.-^Give  me  a  watch : 

[ToCatesbt. 
Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow. 
Look  that  my  staves  be  soundi  and  not  too  heavy. 
Ratclifl;— 

Bat.  My  lord? 

K,  Rieh.   Saw'st  thou  the  melancholy  Lord 
Northumberland  ? 

Rat.  Thomas  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  himself, 
Much  about  cock-shut  time,  from  troop  to  troop 
Went  through  the  army,  cheering  up  the  soldiers. 

K.  Rich.  I  am  satisfied.  Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine : 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit 
Nor  cheer  of  mind  that  I  was  wont  to  have.— 
So,  set  it  down. — Is  ink  and  paper  ready? 

Rat.  It  is,  my  lord. 

K,  Rieh.  Bid  my  guard  watch :  leave  me. 

Ratcliff,  about  the  mid  of  night  come  to  my  tent 
And  help  to  arm  me. — Leave  me,  I  say. 

[King  Ricrakd  retires  into  hie  Tent. 
Exeunt  Ratcliff  and  Catesbt. 


Richmond's  Tent  opene,  and  ^covert  Mm  and 
hie  Officers,  ^e. 

Enter  Stanlbt. 

Stan.  Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm ! 

Riehm.  All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  ean 
afford 
Be  to  thy  person,  noble  father-in-law. 
Tell  me  how  fares  our  loving  mother? 

S^n.  I  by  attorney  bless  thee  from  thy  mother, 
Who  prays  continually  for  Richmond's  good: 
So  much  for  that    The  silent  hours  steal  on. 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east  : 
In  brief,  for  so  the  season  bids  us  be. 
Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  morning, 
And  put  thy  fortune  to  the  arbitrement 
Of  bloody  strokes  and  mortal-staring  war. 
I  as  I  may  (that  which  I  would  I  cannot) 
With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  time. 
And  aid  thee  in  this  doubtftd  shock  of  arms : 
But  on  thy  tide  I  may  not  be  too  forward. 
Lest,  being  seen,  thy  brother,  tender  George, 
Be  executed  in  his  father's  sight 
Farewell:  the  leisure  and  the  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love, 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse, 
Which  so longsunderedfiiendfrshould dwell  upon : 


God  give  us  leisure  for  these  rites  of  love  1 
Once  more,  adieu.  Be  valiant,  and  speed  wdl. 
Biekm.  Good  lords,  conduct  him  to  his  regiment 
I  '11  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap : 
Lest  leaden  slumber  peise  me  down  to-norrow, 
When  I.  should  mount  with  wings  of  vietory. 
Once  more,  good  night,  kind  lords  and  gentlesMn. 
lExemU  Lords,  jv.,  wUh  Stamlbt. 

0  Thou  whose  captain  I  account  myself 
Look  on  my  forces  with  a  gracious  eye; 

Put  in  their  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath, 
That  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heavy  M 
The  usurping  helmets  of  our  adversaries: 
Make  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement. 
That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  victory ! 
To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchfol  soul, 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes : 
Sleeping  and  waking,  O  defend  me  stiO.  [l^eept. 

The  Ghost  ^Peivcb  Edwakd,  earn  foHsvaTTHB 
Sixth,  rieee  between  the  U§o  Teatt. 
Ghoet.   Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  seal  to- 
morrow I  [7b  Kino  Richasd. 
Think  how  thou  stab'dst  me  in  my  prime  of  youth 
At  Tewkesbury :  despair  therefore,  and  die  \^ 
Be  cheerful,  lUchmond ;  for  the  wronged  sodi 
Of  butchered  princes  fight  in  thy  behalf: 
King  Henry's  issue,  Richmond,  comforts  thee. 

The  Ghost  o/Kiwa  Hbmkt  thx  SnetH  met. 

OhoeL  When  I  was  mortal,  my  anointed  body 
ITo  Kino  Ricbakd. 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes. 
Think  on  the  Tower  and  me :  despair  and  die: 
Harry  the  sixth  bids  thee  despair  and  die«— 
Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou  conqueror  1 

[To  RlCHKOSD. 

Harry,  that  prophesied  thou  shouldst  be  king, 
Doth  comfort  thee  in  thy  sleep :  live  and  floarish! 

The  OikMi  of  Clasjiiicb  rieee. 

Ghost,  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-Ino^ 
row !  \Tb  King  Richard. 

1  that  was  washed  to  death  with  fulsome  vine; 
Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guile  betrayed  to  destii. 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me. 

And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword :  despair  and  die!— 
Thou  offkpring  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 

[7b  RlCHMOIfD. 

The  wrong6d  heirs  of  York  do  pray  for  thee : 
Good  angels  guard  thy  battle !  live  and  flourish. 

Th9  GhoBts  of  RiVBBB,  Gbbt,  and  ViMBAa, 


/Ue.  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  aoul  to  moirov; 
(7b  Kiiio  Rich  aid. 
Rivers,  that  died  at  Pomfret :  despair  and  die! 
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Chreff,  Think  upon  Orey,  and  let  tby  soul  de- 
tpairl  [7b  Kmo  Richard. 

Faugh,  Think  upon  Vai^han,  and  with  guilty 
fear 
Let  fall  thy  lanee :  deq[>air  and  die ! — 

ITo  Kino  Richard. 
jilL  Awake  I  and  think  our  wrongs  in  Richard's 
bosom  [7b  Richmond. 

Will  conquer  him :  awake,  and  win  the  dav ! 

The  Ghost  of  Hastings  riteM. 

Gho&t,  Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake ; 

[7b  Kino  Richard. 
And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  dap  : 
Think  on  Lord  Hastings,  and  despair  and  die!^- 
Quiet  untroubled  soul,  awake,  awake  f 

[7b  Richmond. 
Arm,  fight,  and  conquer,  for  fair  England's  sake. 


The  Ghosts  of  the  two  young  Princes  rim, 
Ohotte,  Dream  on  thy  cousins  smothered  in 
the  Tower: 
Let  us  be  lead  within  thy  bosom,  Richard, 
And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin,  shame,  and  death  I 
Thy  nephews'  souls  bid  thee  despair  and  die. — 
Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy; 
Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy  I 
Live  and  beget  a  happy  race  of  kings : 
Edward's  unhappy  sons  do  bid  thee  flourish. 

The  Ghost  of  QuB£N  Anne  rieee, 
Ohoet,  Ricliard,  thy  wife,  that  wretched  Anne 
thy  wife, 
That  never  slept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee. 
Now  fills  thy  sleep  with  perturbations. 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me. 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword :  despair  and  die  1— - 
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Thou,  quiet  soul,  aleep  thou  a  quiet  deep ; 

ITo  RlCHMQllD. 

Dream  of  tuccees  and  happy  victory : 
Thy  adversary's  wife  doth  pray  for  thee« 

The  Ghost  of  Buckingham  rUet, 

Gho$i.  The  first  was  I  that  helped  thee  to  the 
crown;  [To  King  RicBAan. 

The  last  was  I  that  felt  thy  tyranny : 
O,  in  the  hattle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltiness ! 
Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and  death : 
Fainting  despair;  despairing  yield  thy  breath  I — 
I  died  for  hope  ere  I  could  lend  thee  aid : 

[Tb  Richmond. 
But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  dismayed. 
God  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  side ; 
And  Richard  falls  in  height  of  all  his  pride. 

£TAe  Ghosts  vanith.     King  Richaed 
ttarts  out  ofhii  dream, 
K.  Rich,  Give  me  another  horse — ^Bind  up  my 
wounds — 
Have  mercy,  Jesu! — Soft:  I  did  but  dream. — 

0  coward  conscience,  how   dost  thou   afiiict 

me! — 
The  lights  bum  blue.   It  is  now  dead  midnight 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
What  do  I  fear f  myself?  there 's  none  else  by: 
Richard  loves  Richard ;  that  is,  I  am  I. 
Is  there  a  murderer  here?  No: — ^Yes;  I  am. 
Then  fly: — what,  from  myself?  Great  reason: 

why? 
Lest  I  revenge.  What :  myself  upon  myself? 

1  love  myself.   Wherefore :  for  any  good 
That  I  myself  have  done  unto  myself? 

0  no :  alas,  I  rather  hate  myself. 

For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myself. 

1  am  a  villain :  yet  I  lie,  I  am  not 

Fool,  of  thyself  speak  well :— fool,  do  not  flatter. 
My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain. 
Perjury,  perjury,  in  the  high'st  degree. 
Murder,  stem  murder,  in  the  dir'st  degree : 
All  several  sins,  all  used  in  each  degree, 
Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all,  "  Guilty  I  guilty!" 
I  shall  despair.^There  is  no  creature  loves  me; 
And  if  I  die  no  soul  will  pity  me. 
Nay,  wherefore  should  they  ?  unce  that  I  myself 
Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself.— 
Methought  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murdered 
Came  to  my  tent ;  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 

Enter  Ratclifp. 

Rat,  My  lord,— 
K.Rieh.  Who's  there r 


Rat.  Ratdifi;  my  lord;  'tis  I.  The  early  vil- 
lage cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  mom : 
Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armour. 
K,  Rick,  O  Ratcliff,  I  have  dreamed  a  fearful 
dream  !— 
What  thinkest  thou ;  will  our  Mends  prove  all  true  t 
Rat.  No  doubt,  my  lord. 
K.  Rich.  Ratcliff,  I  fear,  I  fear,— 

Rat.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of 

shadows. 
K.  Rich.  By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night 
Have  stmck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
Arm6d  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 
It  is  not  yet  near  day.    Come,  go  with  me: 
Under  our  tents  I  '11  play  the  eaves-dropper, 
To  hear  if  any  mean  to  shrink  from  me. 

lExetint  King  Richard  and  Ratclifp. 

Richmond  toakee.    Enter  Oxford  and  others. 

Lordt.  Good  morrow,  Richmond. 

Richm.  'Cry  mercy,  lords  and  watchful  gen- 
tlemen, 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here. 

Lordt,  How  have  you  slept,  my  lord? 

Richm,  The  sweetest  sleep  and  furest-boding 
dreams 
That  ever  entered  in  a  drowsy  head. 
Have  I  since  your  departure  had,  my  lords. 
Methought  their  souls  whose  bodies  Richard 

murdered. 
Came  to  my  tent,  and  cried  "  On!  victory!" 
I  promise  you,  my  heart  is  very  jocund 
In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream. 
How  far  into  the  morning  is  it,  lords? 

Lorde.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 

Richm,  Why,  then  'tis  time  to  arm  and  gire 
direction. — [Headvanceeto  the  Troops. 
More  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen, 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on.    Yet  remember  this, 
God  and  our  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side : 
The  prayers  of  holy  saints  and  wronged  soul^ 
Like  high-reared  bulwarks,  stand  before  our  facet. 
Richard  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against 
Had  rather  have  us  win  than  him  they  follow. 
For  what  is  he  they  follow?  Truly,  gendemen, 
A  bloody  tyrant  and  a  homicide : 
One  raised  in  blood,  and  one  in  blood  established : 
One  that  made  means  to  come  by  what  he  faatb, 
And  slaughtered  those  that  were  the  means  to 

help  him: 
A  base  foul  stone,  made  precious  by  the  foil 
Of  England's  chair,  where  he  is  falsely  set: 
One  that  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy. 
Then,  if  you  fight  against  God's  enemy, 
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God  willy  in  joBtice,  ward  you  as  his  soldiers : 
If  you  do  sweat  to  put  a  tyrant  down. 
You  sleep  m  peace,  the  tyrant  being  slain ;    ^ 
If  you  do  6ght  against  your  country's  foes. 
Your  country's  fat  shall  pay  your  pains  the  hire : 
If  you  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives, 
Your  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors: 
If  you  do  free  your  children  from  the  sword. 
Your  children's  children  quit  it  in  your  age. 
Then,  in  the  name  of  God  and  all  these  rights, 
AdvanceyourstandardSfdrawyourwillingswords. 
For  me,  the  ransom  of  my  hold  attempt 
Shall  be  ibis  cold  corpse  on  the  earth's  cold  face : 
But  if  I  thriTe,  the  gain  of  my  attempt 
The  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereof. — 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets,  boldly  and  cheerfully: 
God  and  Saint  George  1  Richmond  and  victory! 

Re-enter  King  Richard,  Ratclipf,  Attendants, 
and  Forces. 
K,  RkK   What   said   Northnmberhuid,    as 

touching  Richmond  f 
Bat.  That  ho  was  never  traui6d  up  in  arms. 
JS:.  Bieh,  He  sud  the  truth.    And  what  said 

Surrey  then  ? 
Bat,  He  smiled  and  said,  the  better  for  our 

purpose. 
JT.  Bich.  He  was  i'the  right:  and  so  indeed 
it  is.  [^Clock  ttrikei. 

Tell  the  dock  there. — Give  me  a  calendar. — 
Who  saw  the  tun  to-day! 
Bat.  Not  i,  my  lord. 

K.  Bieh.  Then  he  disdains  to  shine ;  for  by 
the  book 
He  should  have  braved  the  east  an  hour  ago* 
A  black  day  will  it  be  to  somebody.— 
Ratdifl^*- 
Bat.  My  lord? 

K.  Bieh.  The  tun  will  not  be  seen  to-day; 

The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  our  army. 
I  would  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground. — 
Not  shine  to-day!  Why  what  is  that  to  me. 
More  than  to  Richmond?  for  the  sdf-same  heaven 
That  frowns  on  me,  looks  sadly  upon  him. 

Enter  Noefolk. 

Nor.  Arm,  arm,  my  lord,  the  foe  vaunta  in 
the  field. 

K.  Bieh.  Come,  bustle,  bustle :  caparison  my 
horse  :— 
Call  up  Lord  Stanley,  bid  him  bring  his  power. 
I  will  lead  forth  my  soldiers  to  the  plain, 
And  thus  my  battle  shall  be  ordered : 
My  foreward  shall  be  drawn  out  all  in  length. 
Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot ; 
Our  archers  shall  be  placed  in  the  midst : 


John,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
Shall  have  the  leading  of  this  foot  and  horse. 
They  thus  directed,  we  ourself  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle ;  whose  puissance  on  either 

side 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse. 
This,  and  Saint  George  to  boot ! — ^What  ihink'at 

thou,  Norfolk? 
Nor.  A  good  direction,  warlike  sovereign. — 
This  found  I  on  my  tent  this  morning. 

ICHving  a  teroik 

King  Richard  reads. 
*<  Jocky  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold; 
For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bought  and  sold.' 

A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy. — 
Go,  gentlemen,  every  man  unto  his  charge. 
Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  afiright  our  soiils : 
Conscience  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use, 
Devised  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe : 
Our  strong  iurms  be  our  conscience ;  swords  our 

law. 
March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to 't  pellmell : 
If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell.— 
What  shall  I  say  more  than  I  have  inferred! 
Remember  whom  you  are  to  cope  withal : 
A  sort  of  vagabonds,  rascals,  and  runaways, 
A  scum  of  Bretagnes,  and  base  lackey  peasants. 
Whom  their  o'ercloy^d  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  ventures  and  assured  destruction. 
You  sleeping  safe,  they  bring  you  to  unrest: 
You  having  lands,  and  blessed  with  beauteous 

wives. 
They  would  restrain  the  one,  distain  the  other. 
And  who  doth  lead  them  but  a  paltry  fellow 
Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mother's  cost? 
A  milksop,  one  tliat  never  in  his  life 
Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow  ? 
Let 's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again; 
Lash  hence  these  overweening  rags  of  France ; 
These  famished  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives : 
Who,  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit. 
For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hanged  them- 
selves. 
If  we  be  conquered,  let  men  conquer  us, 
And  not  these  bastard  Bretagnes;  whom  our  fer 

then 
Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobbed,  and 

thtunped. 
And  on  record  left  them  the  heirs  of  shame. 
Shall  these  enjoy  our  lands ;  lie  with  our  wives; 
Ravish  our  daughters  ?— Hark,  I  hear  their  drum. 

[Drum  afar  off. 
Fight,  gentlemen  of  England  I  fight,  bold  yeomen  I 
Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head ! 
Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood : 
Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  broken  staves  I — 
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What  nya  Lord  Stanley;    will  he  bring  his 
power? 
Mu9,  My  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  eome. 
K.  Bich.  Off  with  his  eon  George's  head. 
Nor»  My  lord,  the  enemy  is  passed  the  manh : 
After  the  battle  let  George  Stanley  die. 
K,  Bich.  A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within 
my  bosom! 
Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  foes : 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  Saint  Geoxge, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons ! 
Upon  them :  victory  sits  on  our  helms  I 

lEjceunt. 


ScBBK  lY. -^Jnother  Part  of  the  FiM. 

Alarum:    Excursions,      Enter    No&polk    and 
Forces ;  to  him  Catbsby. 

Cote.  Rescue,  my  lord  of  Norfolk;   rescue, 
rescue  I 
The  King  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man, 
Daring  an  opposite  to  every  danger : 
His  horse  is  slain,  and  all  oo  foot  he  fights, 
Seeking  for  Riehnsond  in  the  throat  of  death. 
Rescue,  fair  lord,  or  else  the  day  is  lost, 

Alarum,    Enter  King  Richard. 

iST.  Bieh*  A  horse  1  a  hone !  my  kingdom  lor 

a  horse  1 
Cate,  Withdraw,  my  lord;  I  '11  help  you  to  a 

horse. 
K.  Eich.  Slave,  I  have  set  my  li&  upon  a  east, 
And  I  will  stand  the  haaard  of  the  dieu 
I  think  there  be  six  Richmonds  in  tlie  field : 
Five  have  I  sLain  to-day  instead  of  him. — 
A  horse  1  a  horsel  my  kmgdom  for  a  horse  I 

lEx0unL 

Alarums,  Enter  King  Richard  and  Richmond  ; 
they  fight ;  Richard  if  slain. — Retreat^  and 
flourish.  Then  enter  Richmond;  Stanley 
hearing  the  croum,  with  divers  other  Lords,  and 
Forces. 

Eichm.  God  and  your  arms  be  praised,  victo- 
«  nous  friends: 
The  day  is  ours ;  the  bloody  dog  is  dead. 


jStan.  Courageous  Richmond,  well  hast  thoi 

acquit  thee. 
Lo  herd,  this  long-usurped  royalty 
From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch 
Have  I  plucked  ofl^  to  grace  thy  brows  withsl : 
Wear  it,  ei^oy  it,  and  make  much  of  it. 
Bi€hm,  Great  God  of  heaven,  say  amen  to 

all!— 
But  tell  BM  is  yow^  George  Stanley  living! 
Stan*  He  is,  my  lord,  and  sale  in  Leiositcr 

town: 
Whither,  if  it  please  you,  wa  laay  now  witbdnv 

us. 
Biehm*  What  men  of  name  are  alaia  on  either 

side? 
Skm.  John,  Duke  af  Notlblk,  Walter,  Loni 

Ferrers, 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  Sir  William  Brandon. 
Ekkm,  Inter  their  bodies  as  becomes  their 

births. 
Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  solders  fied, 
That  in  subiniasion  will  return  to  us. 
And  then,  as  we  have  ta'«i  the  sacrament. 
We  wm  ftnile  the  white  rose  with  the  red : 
Smile  heaven  upon  this  £nr  conjunction. 
That  long  hath  frowned  upon  their  enmity ! 
What  traitor  hears  me»  and  says  not  amep  t 
England  hath  long  been  mad,  and  scarred  her- 

selfi 
The  brother  blindly  shed  the  brother's  blood; 
The  lather  rashly  slasightered  hia  own  son ; 
The  son,  compelled,  been  butcher  to  the  sire : 
All  this  divided  York  and  Lanaaater 
Divided,  in  their  dire  division.-— 
O  now,  let  Richmond  and  Elisabeth, 
The  true  succeeders  of  eaeh  royal  houses 
By  God's  fair  ordinance  ceagoin  together: 
And  let  their  heirs  (God  if  thy  will  be  so) 
Enrich  the  time  to  oome  with  smooth-fsoed  pesce, 
With  smiling  plenty,  and  £sir  prosperous  dav* ' 
Abate  the  edge  of  traKovs,  gracious  Lord, 
That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again, 
And  make  poor  England  we^  in  strsasu  ol 

blood: 
Let  them  not  live  to  taste  this  land's  inenais, 
That  would  with  treason  wound  this  fair  knd's 

peace! 
Now  eivil  wounds  an  slopped,  peace  lives  again : 
That  she  may  long  live  here,  God  say  Amen. 
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xnro  HSMBT  THs  Koars. 
cabdhtal  wolsst. 

CABOIMAL  CUfPUVB. 

CJkPUCnJS,  ABbMMdor  fron  tlM 

CJUMlf  BR,  Aiehbtohop  Of  OMttttmy. 

DUKB  OF  NORFOLK. 

BITKB  OF  BUCKINOHAM. 

DVKB  OF  SITPFOLK. 

BARL  OF  8URRET. 

OARDINBR,  Btohop  of  WlnehaMr. 

BISHOP  OP  LDfOOLN. 

LORD  ABBROAYBNMT. 

I0RD8AND8. 

BIB  HBNRT  OUILDFORD. 

SIR  THOMAS  LOVBLL. 

BIB  AMTHONT  DBNNT. 

SIR  KICH0LA8  YAUX. 

CBOXWBLL,  Btftant  to  WONT. 

Idrt 


BrnpororCkailMT. 


•  toWoiWT. 


6B1FPITU,  a«BtleiiMa-nilMr  to  Qamb  KMliariBt. 

TliTM  oUwr  0«ntlemeii. 

DOCTOR  BUTTS,  Phyaldui  to  tho  Klag. 

QAiter  Klng-at-Ams. 

Knrreyor  to  flw  Dokc  of  BittkiiiKliMB 

BRANDON,  and  a  8«idmnt-at-Aniia. 

Door-keeper  of  tbe  Coaacil  dumber. 

Porter  end  hie  Man. 

Page  to  Gardiner. 

ACUar. 

QUEBN  XATHA&INB,  WUb  to  Klii(  Hewy.  aitorwuda 

dfToreed 
ANNK  BXJLLEN,  her  IfaU  of  Honcnr*  aitenreida  Qomb. 
Ab  Old  Lad7,  Friend  to  Anae  BoUn. 
PATIBN CS«  Woman  to  Qneen  Batharine. 

BereralLoida  and  Lodlaa  bi  the  Dnab  Showa ;  Wonea 
attending  upon  the  Qoeen ;  Bpirlti,  which  appear  to 
her  i  Sezlbea,  Offloen,  Gnarda,  and  other  Attaadanta 


B«aH»-<:BWl7  London  and  Weitmlnator; 


PROLOGUE. 


I  come  no  more  to  make  you  langh : — things 

now 
That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow, 
Sad,  bigb,  and  working,  full  of  state  and  woe, 
Sucb  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow, 
^e  now  present.    Those  that  can  pity,  here 
%,  if  tbey  think  it  well,  let  fall  a  tear : 
The  subject  will  deserve  it.    Such  as  give 
Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe, 
^ftybere  find  truth  too.  Those  that  come  to  see 
Only  a  show  or  too,  and  so  agree 
The  play  may  pass,— if  they  be  still  and  willing, 
I '11  undertake  may  see  away  their  shilling 
Jjchly  in  two  short  hours.    Only  they 
That  come  to  hear  a  merry,  bawdy  play, 
A  noise  of  targeU,  or  to  see  a  fellow 
In  a  long  moaey  coat  guarded  with  yellow, 


Will  be  deceived :  for,  gentle  hearers,  know. 
To  rank  our  chosen  truth  with  such  a  show 
As  fool  and  fight  is,  beside  forfeiting 
Our  own  brains  and  the  opinion  that  we  bring 
(To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend). 
Will  leave  us  never  an  understanding  friend. 
Therefore,  for  goodness  sake,  as  you  are  known 
The  first  and  happiest  hearers  of  the  town. 
Be  sad  as  we  would  make  ye.    Think  ye  see 
The  very  perscns  of  our  noble  story 
As  they  were  living ;  think  you  see  them  great. 
And   followed  with    the    general   throng    and 

sweat 
Of  thousand  friends :  then,  in  a  moment,  see 
How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery : 
And  if  you  can  be  merry  then,  I  '11  say 
A  man  may  weep  upon  his  wedding  day. 
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Scene  I. — London.      An   Antechamber  tn 
Palace, 


the 


Enter  ike  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  we  door  ;  at 
the  other,  the  Dukb  of  Buckingham  tmd  the 
Lord  Aberoavbnny. 

Buck.  Good  morrow   and   well   met     How 
have  you  done 
Since  last  we  saw  in  France  7 

Nor,  I  thank  your  grace : 

Healthful ;  and  ever  since  a  fresh  admirer 
Of  what  I  saw  there. 

Buck,  An  untimely  ague 

Stayed  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber,  when 


Those  suns  of  glory,  those  two  lights  of  *nen, 
Met  in  the  vale  of  Arde. 

Nor,  Twrixt  Gaynes  and  Arde. 

I  was  then  present,  saw  them  salute  on  horseback; 
Beheld  them,  when  they  lighted,  how  they  clung 
In  their  embracement  as  they  grew  together: 
Which  had  they,  what  four  throned  ones  could 

have  weighed 
Such  a  compounded  one  T 

Buck.  All  the  whole  time 

I  was  my  chamber**  prisoner. 

Nor,  Then  you  lost 

The  view  of  earthly  glory :  men  might  say 
Till  this  time  pomp  was  single,  but  now  married 
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To  one  abord  itself.    Each  following  day 
Became  the  next  day's  master,  liU  the  last 
Made  former  wonders  its.    To-day  the  French, 
All  cUnqoant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods. 
Shone  down  the  English;  and  to-morrow  they 
Made  Britain  India :  every  man  that  stood 
Shewed  like  a  mine.    Their  dwarfish  pages  were 
As  cherubim,  all  gilt    The  madams  too, 
Not  used  to  toil,  did  almost  sweat  to  bear 
The  pride  upon  them,  that  their  very  laboor 
Was  to  them  as  a  painting.    Now  this  mask 
Was  cried  incomparable ;  and  the  ensuing  night 
Made  it  a  fbol  and  beggar.    The  two  kings, 
Equal  in  lustre,  were  now  best,  now  worst, 
As  presence  did  present  them ;  him  in  eye, 
Still  him  in  praise :  and  being  present  both, 
'Twas  said  they  saw  bnt  one,  and  no  disceiner 
Dufst  wi^his  toftgtte  in  censure.  When  these  suns 
(For  so  they  phrase  them)  by  their  heralds 

challenged 
The  noble  spirits  to  arms,  they  did  perform 
Beyond  thought*8  compass ;  that  former  fabulous 

story, 
Bemg  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit. 
That  Bevis  was  believed. 

Buck,  O,  you  go  far. 

^or.  As  I  belong  to  worship,  and  affect 
In  honour  honesty,  the  tract  of  every  thing 
Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life, 
Which  action's  self  was  tongue  to.  All  was  royal : 
To  the  diBposing  of  it  nought  rebelled : 
Order  gave  each  thing  view;  the  office  did 
Diitinctly  bis  ftill  ftmction. 

Buck.  Who  did  guide  f 

I  mean,  who  set  tlie  body  and  the  limbs 
Of  this  great  sport  together,  as  you  guess? 

^or.  One,  certes,  that  promises  no  element 
Iq  such  a  business. 

Bw)k.  1  pray  you  who,  my  Irtfdf 

^or.  AH  this  was  ordered  by  the  good  discretion 
Of  the  right  reverend  Cardinal  of  York. 

Buck.  The  devil  speed  him !  no  man's  pie  is  freed 
Pwm  his  ambitious  finger.    What  had  he 
To  do  in  these  fierce  vanities?  I  wonder 
That  such  a  keech  can  with  his  very  bulk 
Take  up  the  rays  o'  the  beneficial  sun, 
And  keep  it  ftom  the  earth. 

^or.  Surely,  sir, 

THere  'sin  him  stuff* that  puts  him  to  these  ends : 
'  or,  being  not  propped  by  ancestry  (whose  grace 
Chalks  successors  their  way),  not  called  upon 
For  high  feats  done  to  the  crown;  neither  aUied 
To  eminent  assistants,  but  spider-like 
l^t  of  his  self-drawing  web,  he  gites  us  note 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way : 
A  gift  that  Heaven  gives  for  him,  which  buys 
^  place  next  to  the  King. 


Aber,  I  cannot  tell 

What  Heaven  hath  given  him ;  let  some  graver  eye 
FSeive  into  that:  but  I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  ofhim.  Whencehashethat? 
If  not  from  heU,  the  davil  is  a  niggard ; 
Or  has  given  all  before,  and  he  begins 
A  new  hell  in  himself. 

Buck.  Why  the  devil, 

Upon  this  French  going-out,  took  he  upon  him. 
Without  the  privity  o'  the  King,  to  appoint 
Who  should  attend  on  him  ?  He  makes  up  the  file 
Of  all  the  gentry  ;  for  the  most  part  such, 
Too,  whom  as  great  a  charge  as  little  honour 
He  meant  to  lay  upon :  and  his  own  letter 
(The  honourable  board  of  council  out) 
Must  fetch  him  in  he  papers. 

Aber,  I  do  know 

Kinsmen  of  mme,  three  at  the  least,  that  have 
By  this  so  sickened  their  estates  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly. 

Buck,  O,  many 

Have  broke  their  backswith  laying  manors  on  them 
For  this  great  journey.     What  did  this  vanity, 
But  minister  communication  of 
A  most  poor  issue  f 

Nor.  Grievhigly  1  think 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
The  cost  that  did  conclude  it. 

Buck*  Every  man. 

After  the  hideons  storm  that  followed,  was 
A  thing  ittspbred ;  and,  not  consulting,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy,— that  this  tempest, 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on't. 

Nor.  Which  is  budded  out : 

For  France  hath  flawed  the  league,  and  hath 

attached 
Our  merchants'  goods  at  Bourdeaux. 

Aher,  Is  it  therefore 

The  ambassador  is  silenced? 

Nor,  Marry  is 't 

Aber,  A  proper  title  of  a  peace ;  and  purchased 
At  a  superfluous  rate ! 

Buck,  Why,  al)  this  business 

Our  reverend  cardinal  carried. 

Nor.  'Like  it  your  grace. 

The  state  takes  notice  of  the  private  difference 
Betwixt  you  and  the  cardinal.    I  advise  yon 
(And  take  it  from  a  heart  that  wishes  towards  you 
Honour  and  plenteous  safety)  that  you  read 
The  cardinal's  malice  and  his  potency 
Together :  to  consider  further,  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  effect,  wants  not 
A  minister  in  his  power.    You  know  his  nature. 
That  he's  revengeful ;  and  I  know  his  sword 
Hath  a  sharp  edge :  it 's  long,  and  it  may  be  said 
It  reaches  far;  and  where  'twill  not  extend. 
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Thiiher  he  darU  it.  Bosom  up  my  comisel ; 
You  'II  find  it  wholesome. — Lo  where  comes  that 

rock 
That  I  advise  your  shunning. 

fn^er  Cardinal  Wolset  {the parte  home  before 
Aim),  certain  of  the  Guard,  and  two  Secretaries 
with  papers.  The  Cardinal  in  hit  pattage 
fixeth  hit  eye  on  Buckinoh  am,  aii(iBucKiNOH  am 
on  hinif  both  full  ofcUtdain. 

Wol,  The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  surveyor?  ha! 
^here  's  his  examination  ? 

\tt  See.  Here,  so  please  you. 

WoL  Is  he  in  person  ready  ? 

Itt  Sec.  Ay,  please  your  grace. 

Wol.  Well,  we  sh<dl  then  know  more;   and 
Buckingham 
Shall  lessen  this  hig  look. 

^Exeunt  Wolsbt  and  Train. 

Buck.  This  butcher's  cur  is  venom-mouthed, 
and  I 
Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him :  therefore  best 
Not  wake  him  in  his  slumber.    A  beggar's  book 
Outworth's  a  noble's  blood. 

Nor.  What,  are  you  chafed  ? 

Ask  God  for  temperance :  that 's  the  appliance 

only 
Which  your  disease  requires. 

Buck.  1  read  in  his  looks 

Matter  against  me,  and  his  eye  reviled 
Me  as  his  abject  object :  at  this  instant 
He  bores  me  with  some  trick.    He  's  gone  to 

the  King : 
I  '11  follow,  and  outstare  him. 

Nor.  Stay,  my  lord, 

And  let  your  reason  with  your  choler  question 
What  'tis  you  go  about     To  climb  steep  hills 
Requires  slow  pace  at  first :  anger  is  like 
A  full  hot  horse,  who  being  allowed  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him.     Not  a  man  in  England 
Can  advise  me  like  you :  be  to  yourself 
As  you  would  to  your  friend. 

Buck.  I  '11  to  the  King, 

And  from  a  mouth  of  honour  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipswich  fellow's  insolence ;  or  proclaim 
There 's  difference  in  no  persons. 

Nor,  Be  advised : 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself:  we  may  outrun. 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at. 
And  lose  by  over-running.     Know  you  not. 
The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  it  run  o'er. 
In  seeming  to  augment  it,  wastes  it  7  Be  advised : 
I  say  again,  there  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself, 
If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  woidd  quench. 
Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  passion. 


Buck.  Sir, 

I  am  thankful  to  you,  and  1 11  go  along 
By  your  prescription :  but  this  top-proud  fellow 
(Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not  but 
From  sincere  motions),  by  intelligence. 
And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July,  when 
We  see  each  grain  of  gravel,  I  do  know 
To  be  corrupt  and  treasonous. 

Nor,  Say  not  treasonous. 

Buck.  To  the  King  I  'U  say 't;  and  make  m 
vouch  as  strong 
As  shore  of  rock.     Attend  -.—This  holy  fox, 
Or  wolf,  or  both  (for  he  is  equal  ravenous 
As  he  is  subtle,  and  as  prone  to  mischief 
As  aUe  to  perform  it ;  his  mind  and  pUce 
infecting  one  another,  yea  reciprocally), 
Only  to  shew  his  pomp  as  well  in  France 
As  here  at  home,  suggests  the  King  our  master 
To  this  last  costly  treaty,  the  interview 
That  swallowed  so  much  treasure,  and  like  aglan 
Did  break  i'  the  rinsing. 

Nor.  'Faith,  and  so  it  did. 

Buck,  Pray  give  me  favour,  sir.    This  cun- 
ning cardinal 
The  articles  o'  the  combination  drew 
As  himself  pleased ;  and  they  were  ratified 
As  he  cried,  "Thus  let  be :"  to  as  much  end 
As  give  a  crutch  to  the  dead.    But  our  couat 

cardinal 
Has  done  this,  and  't  is  well :  for  worthy  Wolsey 
Who  cannot  err,  he  did  it.     Now  this  follows 
(Which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of  puppy 
To  the  old  dam  treason) : — Charles  the  emperor, 
Under  pretence  to  see  the  queen  his  aunt 
(For  't  was  indeed  his  colour,  but  he  came 
To  whisper  Wolsey),  here  makes  visitation. 
His  fears  were  that  the  interview  betwixt 
England  and  France  might,  through  their  amity, 
Breed  him  some  prejudice ;  for  ftom  this  league 
Peeped  harms  that  menaced  him.    He  privily 
Deids  with  our  cardinal ;  and  as  I  trow,^ 
Which  I  do  well ;  for  I  am  sure  the  emperor 
Paid  ere  he  promised ;   whereby  his  suit  wai 

granted 
Ere  it  was  asked ;— but  when  the  way  was  made, 
And  paved  with  gold,  the  emperor  thus  desired: 
That  he  would  please  to  alter  the  King's  couise 
And  break  the  foresaid  peace.  Let  the  King  knox 
(As  soon  he  shall  by  me)  that  thus  the  cardinal 
Doea  buy  and  sell  his  honour  as  he  pleases, 
And  for  his  own  advantage. 

Nor.  1  am  sorry 

To  hear  this  of  him,  and  could  wish  he  were 
Something  mistaken  in 't 

Buck.  No,  not  a  syllable: 

I  do  pronounce  him  in  that  very  shape 
He  shall  appear  in  proofl 
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Enter  B%Avi>ov  ;  a  Sergeant-at-Aiina  before  him^ 
and  two  or  three  of  the  Guard. 

Bran,  Your  office,  Bergeant :  execute  it. 

Serg,  Sir, 

My  lord  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Earl 
Of  Hereford,  Staflford,  and  Northampton, 
I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  in  the  name 
Of  our  most  sovereign  King. 

Buck.  Lo  you,  my  lord, 

The  net  has  fallen  upon  me !     I  shall  perish 
Under  device  and  practice. 

Bran,  I  am  sorry 

To  see  you  ta*en  from  liberty,  to  look  on 
The  business  present.   'T  is  his  highness'  pleasun 
You  shall  to  the  Tower. 

Buck,  It  will  help  me  nothing 

To  plead  mine  innocence ;  for  that  die  is  on  me 
Which  makes  my  whitest  part  black.     The  will 

of  Heaven 
Be  done  in  this  and  all  things.     I  obey. — 

0  my  Lord  Aberga'ny,  fare  you  well. 

Bran,  Nay,  he  must  bear  you  company. — The 
King  [To  Abehoavemnt. 

Is  pleased  you  shall  to  the  Tower,  till  you  know 
How  he  determines  further. 

Aher.  As  the  duke  said, 

Thewill  of  Heavenbe  done,and  the  King's  pleasure 
By  me  obeyed. 

Bran,  Here  is  a  warrant  from 

The  King  to  attach  Lord  Montacute,  and  the 

bodies 
Of  the  duke's  confessor,  John  de  la  Court, 
One  Gilbert  Peck  his  chancellor, — 

Buck,  So,  so : 

These  are  the  limbs  of  the  plot    N  o  more,  I  hope. 

Bran,  A  monk  o'  the  Chartreux. 

Buck,  O,  Nicholas  Hopkins  ? 

Bran,  He. 

Buck,  My  surveyor  is  false:   the  o'ergreat 
cardinal 
Hath  shewed  him  gold.  My  life  is  spanned  already: 

1  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham ; 
Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  on. 
By  dark'ning  my  clear  sun. — My  lord,  farewell. 

lExemt. 

Scene  II.— 7^  Council- Chamber, 

Comete,  Enter  King  Henry,  Cardinal  Wol- 
SET,  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  Sir  Thomas 
LovELL,  Officers,  and  Attendants.  The  Kino 
entere  leaning  on  the  Cardinal's  shoulder, 

K,  Hen,  My  life  itself,  and  the  best  heart  of  it, 
Thanks  you  for  this  great  care.     I  stood  i*  the 

level 
Of  a  full-charged  confederacy,  and  give  thanks 


To  you  that  choked  it — Let  be  called  before  ua 
That  gentleman  of  Buckingham's :  in  person 
I  '11  hear  hun  his  confessions  justify, 
And  point  by  point  the  treasons  of  his  master 
He  shall  again  relate. 

The  Kino  takee  his  State,  The  Lords  of  the 
Council  take  their  several  places.  The  Cardi- 
nal places  himself  under  the  King's /eef,  on 
his  right  side, 

A  noise  within^  crying^  "  Room  for  the  Queen !" 

Enier  the  Queen,  ushered  by  the  Dukes  of 

Norfolk  and  Suffolk  :  she  kneels.  The  Kino 

risethfrom  Ms  State,  takes  her  up,  kisses,  and 

plaeeth  her  by  him. 

Q.  Kath.  Nay,  we  must  longer  kneel :  I  am 
a  suitor. 

K,  Hen.  Arise,  and  take  place  by  us.    Half 
your  suit 
Never  name  to  us ;  you  have  half  our  power : 
The  other  moiety,  ere  you  ask,  is  given. 
Repeat  your  will,  and  take  it. 

Q.  Kath,  Thank  your  majesty. 

That  you  would  love  yourself;  and,  in  that  love, 
Not  unconsidered  leave  your  honour  nor 
The  dignity  of  your  office,  is  the  point 
Of  my  petition. 

K,  Hen,  Lady  mine,  proceed. 

Q,  Kath.  I  am  solicited,  not  by  a  few. 
And  those  of  true  condition,  that  your  subjecU 
Are  in  great  grievance.    There  have  been  com- 
missions 
Sent  down  among  them,  which  hath  flawed  the 

heart 
Of  all  their  loyalties : — wherein,  although. 
My  good  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 
Most  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter-on 
Of  these  exactions,  yet  the  King  our  master, 
(Whose  honour  Heaven  shield  from  soil !)  even 

he  escapes  not 
Language  unmannerly ;  yea  such  which  breaks 
The  sides  of  loyalty,  and  almost  appears 
In  loud  rebellion. 

Nor,  Not  almost  appears ; 

It  doth  appear :  for  upon  these  taxations. 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
'ITie  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers ;  who, 
Unfit  for  other  life,  compelled  by  hunger 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 
Daring  the  event  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar, 
And  Danger  serves  among  them. 

K.  Hen,  Taxation  \ 

Wherein;  and  what  taxation  ?— My  lord  cardinal, 
You  that  are  blamed  for  it  alike  with  us, 
Know  you  of  this  taxation? 
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WoL  Please  you,  sir, 

I  know  but  of  a  single  part,  in  augbt 
Pertains  to  the  state ;  and  front  but  in  that  file 
Where  others  tell  steps  with  me. 

Q,  Katk,  No,  my  lord, 

You  know  no  more  than  others :  but  you  frame 
Things  that  are  known  alike;    which  are  not 

wholesome 
To  those  which  would  not  know  them,  and  yet  must 
Perforce  be  their  acquaintance.    These  exactions 
Whereof  my  sovereign  would  have  note,  they  are 
Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing ;  and  to  bear  thorn 
The  back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load.    They  say 
They  are  devised  by  you ;  or  else  you  suffer 
Too  hard  an  exclamation. 

K,  Hen,  Still  exaction ! 

The  nature  of  it :  in  what  kind,  let 's  know„ 
Is  this  exaction  ? 

Q.  Kath,  I  am  much  too  venturous 

In  tempting  of  your  patience ;  but  am  boldened 
Under  your  promised  pardon.  The  subject's  grief 
Comes  through  commissions,  which  compel  from 

each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  to  be  levied 
Without  delay :  and  the  pretence  for  this 
Is  named  your  wars  in  France.    This  makes  bold 

mouths : 
Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freest 
Allegiance  in  them :  their  curses  now 
Live  where  their  prayers  did ;  and  it 's  come  to  pass 
That  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave 
To  each  incensed  will.    I  would  your  highness 
Would  give  it  quick  consideration;  for 
There  is  no  primer  business. 

K,  Hen,  By  my  life, 

This  is  against  our  pleasure. 

WoL  And  for  me, 

I  have  no  further  gone  in  this  than  by 
A  single  voice ;  and  that  not  passed  me,  but 
By  learned  approbation  of  the  judges.     If  I  am 
Traduced  by  ignorant  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  person,  yet  will  be 
The  chronicles  of  my  doing,  let  me  say 
T  is  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through.    We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessary  actions  in  the  fear 
To  cope  malicious  censurers ;  which  ever. 
As  ravenous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trimmed;  but  benefit  no  further 
Than  vainly  longing.    What  we  oft  do  best, 
By  sick  interpreters,  once  weak  ones,  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allowed :  what  worst,  as  oft, 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  act.     If  we  shall  stand  still 
In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mocked  or  carped  at. 
We  should  take  root  here  where  we  sit,  or  sit 
State  statues  only. 


K.  Heu,  Things  done  well 

And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear: 
Things  done  without  example^  in  their  issue 
Are  to  be  feared.    Have  you  a  precedent 
Of  this  commission  ?    I  believe  not  any. 
We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  firom  our  Uws, 
And  stick  them  in  our  wilL    Sixth  part  of  each ! 
A  trembling  contribution !     Why,  we  take 
From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o*  tlie  timber: 
And  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus  hacked 
The  air  wiU  drink  the  sap.— To  every  county 
Where  this  is  questioned  send  our  letters,  with 
Free  pardon  to  each  man  that  has  denied 
The  force  of  this  commission.    Look  to't: 
I  put  it  to  your  care. 

WoL  A  word  with  you. 

[To  the  Secretary. 
Let  there  be  letters  writ  to  every  shire, 
Of  the  King's  grace  and  pardon.    The  grieved 

commons 
Hardly  conceive  of  me :  let  it  be  noised 
That  through  our  intercession  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes.     I  shall  anon  advise  yon 
Farther  in  the  proceeding.         [ExU  Secretsiy. 

Enter  Snrveyoc 

Q.  Kath.  I  am  sorry  that  the  Dukeof  Buckioghan 
Is  run  in  your  displeasure. 

K.  Hen,  It  grieves  many. 

The  gentleman  isleamed,  and  amost  rare  speaker; 
To  nature  none  more  bound :  his  training  such 
That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers, 
And  never  seek  fbr  aid  out  of  himself.    Yet  see, 
When  these  so  noble  benefits  shall  prove 
Not  well  disposed,  the  mind  growing  once  ooamipt, 
They  turn  to  vicious  fbrms,  ten  times  more  ugly 
Than  ever  they  were  fair.    This  man  so  c6mp]ete, 
Who  was  enrolled  'mongst  wonders,  and  when  we, 
Almost  with  ravished  list'ning,  could  not  find 
His  hour  of  speech  a  minute ;  he,  ray  lady, 
Hath  into  monstrous  habito  put  Ae  graces 
That  once  were  his,  and  is  become  as  black 
As  if  besmeared  in  hell.    Sitby  us :  you  shall  hear 
(This  was  his  gentleman  in  trust)  of  him 
Things  to  strike  honour  S8d.-^Bid  him  recount 
The  fore>-recited  practices ;  whereof 
We  cannot  feel  too  Utde,  hear  too  much. 

WoL  Stand  forth ;  and  with  bdd  spirit  rdate 
what  you, 
Most  like  a  carefiil  subject,,  hare  coUscted 
Out  of  the  Duke  of  Buckit^haoa* 

K,  Hen.  Speak  freely. 

Surv,  Firsts  it  was  usual  with  himi  eveiy  day 
It  would  infect  his  speech,  that  if  the  King 
Should  without  issue  die,  he'd  carry  it  so 
To  make  the  sceptre  his.    These  very  words 
I  have  heard  him  utter  to  bis  8«ii-inrlaw^ 
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Lord  Aberga'ny ;  to  whom  by  datli  he  menaced 
Revenge  upon  the  cardinal. 

Wol»  Please  your  highnesi,  note 

This  dangerous  conoeptiiMi  in  this  point. 
Not  friended  by  his  wish|  to  your  high  person 
His  will  is  most  malignant ;  and  it  stretches 
Beyond  you  to  your  friends. 

Q.  Kath.  My  learned  lord  cardinal, 

Deliver  all  with  charity. 

K»Hen.  Speak  on: 

How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown. 
Upon  our  fail  t    To  this  point  hast  thou  heard  him 
At  any  ttma  q^eak  aught? 

Surv.  He  was  brought  to  this 

By  a  vain  prophecy  of  Nicholas  Hopkins. 

K,  Hen.  What  was  that  Hopkins? 

Surv.  Sir,  a  Chartreuz  friar, 

His  confessor;  who  fed  him  every  minuto 
With  words  of  sovereignty. 

K.  Hen.  How  know'st  thou  this? 

Swv,  Not  long  before  your  highness  sped  to 
France, 
The  duke,  being  at  the  Rose,  within  the  parish 
Saint  Lawrence  Poultney,  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  amongst  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey :  I  replied, 
Men  feared  the  French  would  prove  perfidious, 
To  the  EJng's  danger.    Presently  the  duke 
Said,  'T  waa  the  fear  indeed ;  and  that  he  doubted 
'T  would  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words 
Spoke  by  a  holy  monk  :  "  That  oft,"  says  he, 
**  Hath  sent  to  me,  wishing  me  to  permit 
John  de  la  Court,  my  chaplain,  a  choice  hour 
To  hear  from  him  a  matter  of  some  moment : 
Whom  after,  under  the  confession's  seal, 
He  solemnly  had  sworn  that  what  he  spoke 
My  chaplain  to  no  creature  living  but 
To  me  should  utter,  with  demure  confidence 
Thispausingly  ensued — Neither  the  King  nor  his 

heirs 
(Tell  yon  the  duke)  shall  prosper.    Bid  him  strive 
To  gam  the  k>ve  of  the  commonalty :  the  duke 
Shall  govern  England." 

Q.  KeUh,  If  I  know  you  well. 

You  were  the  duke's  surveyor,  and  lost  your  office 
On  the  complaint  o'  the  tenants.    Take  good  heed 
You  charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  noble  person, 
And  spoil  your  nobler  soul  1     I  say  take  heed : 
Yes,  heartily  beseech  you. 

^»  Htn,  Let  him  on.*— 

Go  forward. 

Swv,  On  my  soul  I  'U  speak  but  truth. 
I  told  my  lord  the  duke,  by  the  devil's  illusions 
The  monk  might  be  deceived ;  and  that  't  was 

dang'rous  for  him 
To  ruminate  on  this  so  fer  until 
It  forged  him  some  desigUi  which^  bei^g  believed. 


It  was  much  like  to  do.    He  answered,  "  Tusli  I 
It  can  do  me  no  damage :"  adding  further. 
That  had  the  King  in  his  last  sickness  failed, 
The  cardinal^s  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovell's  heads 
Should  have  gone  off. 

K.  Hen,  Ha!  what,  so  rank?  Ah,  ha! 

There 's  mischief  in  this  man«^-Canst  thou  say 
further? 

Surv.  I  can,  my  liege. 

JT.  He$i,  Proceed. 

Surv.  Being  at  Greenwich, 

After  your  highness  had  reproved  the  duke 
About  Sir  William  Blomer,— 

K.  Hen*  1  remember 

Of  such  a  time : — ^being  my  servant  sworn, 
The  duke  retained  him  his. — But  on :  what  hence? 

Surv.  **  If,"  quoth  he,  *'  I  for  this  had  been 
committed, 
As,  to  the  Tower,  I  thought, — I  would  have  played 
The  part  my  fadier  meant  to  act  upon 
The  usurper  Richard :  who,  being  at  Salisbury, 
Made  suit  to  come  in  his  presence :  which  if  granted, 
As  he  made  semblance  of  his  duty,  would 
Have  put  his  knife  into  him." 

K.  Hen.  A  giant  traitor ! 

Wol.  Now,  madam,  may  his  highness  live  in 
freedom, 
And  this  man  out  of  prison  ? 

Q.  Kath.  God  mend  all ! 

K.  Hen.  There 's  something  more  would  out 
of  thee:  what  say 'st? 

Surv.    After  ''the  duke  his  father,"—- with 
"  the  knife,"— 
He  stretched  him,  and  with  one  hand  on  his 

dagger, 
Another  spread  on  his  breast,  mounting  his  eyes, 
He  did  discharge  a  horrible  oath ;  whose  tenour 
Was, — were  he  evil  used,  he  would  outgo 
His  father  by  as  much  as  a  performance 
Does  an  irresolute  purpose. 

K.  Hen^  There 's  his  period. 
To  sheath  his  knife  in  us.     He  is  atteched: 
Call  him  to  present  trial.     If  he  may 
Find  mercy  in  the  law,  'tis  his :  if  none, 
Let  him  not  seek 't  oi  us.    By  day  and  night, 
He 's  traitor  to  the  height  I  ^Exeunt. 


ScBNE  III.--^  lUwn  m  the  Pdace. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chambbrlaiii  and  Lord  Sands. 
Cham.  Is  it  possible  the  spells  of  France  should 

Men  into  such  strange  mysteries? 

Sonde.  New  customs. 

Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay  let  them  be  unmanly,  yet  are  foUoweB. 
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Cham.  As  far  as  I  see,  all  the  good  our  English 
Haye  got  by  the  late  voyage,  is  but  merely 
A  fit  or  two  o'  the  face ;  but  they  are  shrewd  ones : 
For  when  they  hold  them,  you  would  swear 

directly 
Their  very  noses  had  been  councillors 
To  Pepin  or  Clotharius,  they  keep  state  so. 
Sands,   They  have  all  new  legs,  and  lame 

ones :  one  would  take  it, 
That  never  saw  them  pace  before,  the  spavin, 
A  springhalt,  reigned  among  them. 

Cham.  Death !  my  lord. 

Their  clothes  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut,  too. 
That  sure  they  have  worn  out  Christendom. — 

How  now : 
What  news.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell? 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  Lovbll. 

Lov.  'Faith,  my  lord, 

I  hear  of  none  but  the  new  proclamation 
That 's  clapped  upon  the  court-gate. 

Cham.  What  is 't  for? 

Lov.  The  reformation  of  our  travelled  gallants. 
That  fill  the  court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and  tailors. 

Cham,  I  am  glad  'tis  there:  now  I  wou]d 
pray  our  monsieurs 
To  think  an  English  courtier  may  be  wise, 
And  never  see  the  Louvre. 

Lov.  They  must  either 

(For  so  run  the  conditions)  leave  these  remnants 
Of  fool  and  feather  that  they  got  in  France, 
With  all  theur  honourable  points  of  ignorance 
Pertaining  thereunto  (as  fights  and  fireworks ; 
Abusing  better  )nen  than  they  can  be. 
Out  of  a  foreign  wisdom),  renouncing  clean 
The  faith  they  have  in  tennis  and  tall  stockings. 
Short  blistered  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel, 
And  understand  again  like  honest  men ; 
Or  pack  to  their  old  playfellows.    There,  I  ti^e  it, 
They  may  cum  privUegio  wear  away 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laughed  at 

Sandt.  Tis  time  to  give  them  physic,  their 
diseases 
Are  grown  so  catching. 

Cham,  What  a  loss  our  ladies 

Will  have  of  these  trim  vanities ! 

Lov,  Ay,  marry. 

There  will  be  woe  indeed,  lords.  The  sly  whoresons 
Have  got  a  speeding  trick  to  lay  down  ladies : 
A  French  song  and  a  fiddle  has  no  fellow. 

Sandt.  Thedevil  fiddle  them!  I  am  glad  they 're 
going 
(For  sure  there 's  no  converting  of  them) :  now 
An  honest  country  lord,  as  I  am,  beaten 
A  long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain-eoug, 
And  have  an  hour  of  hearing;  and,  by  'r  lady, 
Helfi  current  music  too. 


Cham.  Well  said,  Lord  Sands; 

Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  caat  yet 

Sandt.  No,  my  lord ; 

Nor  shall  not,  while  I  have  a  stomp. 

Cham.  Sir  Thomas, 

Whither  were  you  going  ? 

Lov.  To  the  cardinal's : 

Your  lordship  is  a  guest  too. 

Cham.  O,  'tis  true. 

This  night  he  makes  a  supper,  and  a  great  one, 
To  many  lords  and  ladies ;  there  will  be 
The  beauty  of  this  kingdom,  1  '11  assure  you. 

Lov.  That  churchman  bears  a  bounteous  mind 
indeed; 
A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us : 
His  dews  fall  everywhere. 

Cham.  No  doubt  he's  noble : 

He  had  a  black  mouth  that  said  other  of  him. 

Sandt.  He  may,  my  lord ;  he  has  wherewithal : 
in  him 
Sparing  would  shew  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine. 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal; 
They  are  set  here  for  examples. 

Cham.  True,  they  are  so ; 

But  few  now.give  so  great  oaes.    My  barge  stajs: 
Your  lordship  shall   along. — Come,  good  Sir 

Thomas, 
We  shall  be  late  else :  which  I  would  not  be, 
For  I  was  spoke  to,  with  Sir  Henry  Guildford, 
This  night  to  be  comptrollers. 

Sandt.  I  am  your  lordship's.    [EseimL 


ScBMB  IV.— 7%«  Pretenee-Chamier  m  York- 
Place. 

Hauthoyt.    A  tmaU  table  under  a  State  for  the 
Cardinal  ;    a  longer    table  for  the  guetts. 
Enter  at  one  door  Anus  Bullbn,  and  dieen 
Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlewomen,  at  guettt; 
at  another  door,  enter  Sir  Hbnrt  Guildfosp. 
OuUd.  Ladies,  a  general  welcome  horn  his 
grace 
Salutes  ye  all :  this  night  he  dedicates 
To  fair  content  and  you.     None  here,  he  hopei, 
In  aU  this  noble  bevy,  has  brought  with  her 
One  care  abroad :  he  would  have  all  as  merry 
A  s  first-good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome, 
Can  make  good  people. — O,  my  lord,  you  are  tardy: 

Enter  Lord  Chambbrlain,   Lord  Sards,  W 

Sir  Thomas  Lovbll. 
The  very  thought  of  this  fair  oompany 
Clapped  wings  to  me. 
Cham.  You  are  young,  Sir  Hany  M^ 

ford. 
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Sandi,  Sir  Thomai  Lovell,  bad  the  cardinal 
But  half  my  lay^^thoughto  in  him,  some  of  theae 
Should  find  a  running  banquet  ere  they  rested, 
I  think  would  better  please  tbem.     By  my  life. 
They  are  a  sweet  society  of  fahr  ones. 

Lov.  O  that  your  lordship  were  but  now  con- 


To  one  or  two  of  these ! 

Sandt,  I  would  I  were ; 

lliey  should  find  easy  penance. 

Lov,  'Faith,  how  easy  f 

Sands,  As  easy  as  a  down-bed  would  afibrd  it 

Cham,  Sweet  ladies,  wiU  it  please  you  sit? 
Shr  Harry, 
Place  you  that  side ;  I  '11  take  the  charge  of  this : 
His  grace  is  entering. — Nay,  you  must  not  freeze : 
Two  women  placed  together  makes  cold  weather. — 
My  Lord  Sands,  you  are  one  will  keep  them 

waking: 
Pray  sit  between  these  ladies. 

Sands,  By  my  faith, 

And  thank  your  lordship.— By  your  leave,  sweet 
ladies: 
ISeais  himself  hstwesn  Anne  Bullen  and 
another  Lady. 
If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wUd,  forgive  me : 
I  had  it  from  my  father. 

Jnne.  Was  he  mad,  sir  f 

Sands.  O  very  mad,  exceeding  mad ;  in  love  too. 
iut  he  would  bite  none  :  just  as  I  do  now, 
He  would  kiss  you  twenty  with  a  breath. 

[Kisses  her. 

Cham,  Well  said,  my  lord. — 

So  now  you  are  fairly  seated. — Gentlemen, 
The  penance  lies  on  you,  if  these  fair  ladies 
Pass  away  frowning. 

Sands,  For  my  little  cure, 

Let  me  alone. 

Hauibays.    Enter  CAaniNAL  Wolset  attended, 
and  takes  his  State. 

Wol.  You  are  welcome,  my  fair  guests :  that 
noble  lady, 
Or  gentleman,  that  is  not  freely  merry. 
Is  not  n^  friend.    This  to  confirm  my  welcome ; 
And  to  you  all  good  health.  [Drinks. 

Sands.  Your  grace  is  noble. — 

Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks. 
And  save  me  so  much  talking. 

fFol.  My  Lord  Sands, 

r  am  beholden  to  you :  cheer  your  neighbours.— 
Ladies,  you  are  not  merry :  Gentlemen, 
Whose  fault  is  this  t 

Sands.  The  red  wine  first  must  rise 

In  their  fair  cheeks,  my  lord:   then  we  shall 

have  them 
Talk  ua  to  silence. 


Anne.  You  are  a  merry  gamester, 

My  Lord  Sands. 

Sands.  Yes,  if  I  make  my  play. 

Here  *s  to  your  ladyship :  and  pledge  it,  madam. 
For  'tis  to  such  a  thing—* 

Anne,  You  cannot  shew  me. 

Sands,  I  told  your  grace  they  would  talk  anon. 
[Drums  and  trumpets  witlun :  chambers 
discharged, 
WoL  What's  that? 

Cham.  Look  out  there,  some  of  you. 

[Exit  a  Servant. 
WoL  What  warlike  voice  f 

And  to  what  end  is  this  ? — Nay  ladies,  fear  not : 
By  all  the  laws  of  war  you  are  privileged. 

Re-enter  Servant. 

Cham.  How  now  :  what  is 't? 
Serv.  A  noble  troop  of  strangers ; 

For  so  they  seem.    They  have  left  their  barge, 

and  landed ; 
And  hither  make,  as  great  ambassadors 
From  foreign  princes. 

WoL  Good  lord  chamberlain, 

Go,  give  them  welcome;   you  can  speak  the 

French  tongue : 
And  pray  receive  them  nobly,  and  conduct  them' 
Into  our  presence,  where  this  heaven  of  beauty 
Shall  shine  at  full  upon  them.— Some  attend  him— 
[Exit  Chamberlain  attended,    AU  arise, 
and  tables  removed. 
Youhave  now  a  broken  banquet ;  but  we'U  mend  it 
A  good  digestion  to  you  all :  and  once  more 
I  shower  a  welcome  on  you.     Welcome  all. 

Hautboys.  Enter  the  King  and  twelve  others,  as 
maskers,  habited  like  shepherds,  with  sixteen 
Torchbearers ;  ushered  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
BBRLAiir.  They  pass  directly  before  the  Car- 
dinal, and  yraeefuUy  salute  him. 

A  noble  company  I  what  are  their  pleasures? 
Cham.  Because  they  speak  no  English,  thus 

they  prayed 
To  tell  your  grace : — ^That,  having  heard  by  fame 
Of  this  so  noble  and  so  fair  assembly 
This  night  to  meet  here,  they  could  do  no  less. 
Out  of  the  great  respect  they  bear  to  beauty, 
But  leave  their  flocks ;  and,  under  your  fair  conduct. 
Crave  leave  to  view  these  ladies,  and  entreat 
An  hour  of  revels  with  them. 

Woi.  Say,  lord  chamberlain. 

They  have  done  my  poor  house  grace :  for  which 

I  pay  them 
A  thousand  thanks,  and  pray  them  take  their 

pleasures. 
[Ladies  chosen  for  the  dance.     The  Kiro 

chooses  Anne  Bullen. 
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JT.  Sen,  The  fairest  hand  1  ever  touched !    O 
beauty, 
Till  now  I  never  knew  thee.      [3f«me.     Dance, 
Wbi.  My  lord,— 
Cham,  Your  grace? 

WoL  Pray  tell  them  thni  much  from  me : 
There  should  be  one  amongst  them,  by  his  person, 
More  worthy  this  place  than  myself:  to  whom. 
If  I  but  knew  him,  with  my  love  and  duty 
I  would  surrender  it. 

Cham.  I  will,  my  lord. 

[Chambbrlaxn  goes  to  the  company,  and 
returns, 
Wol.  What  say  they? 
Cham.  Such  a  one,  they  all  confess, 

There  is  indeed :  which  they  would  have  your 

grace 
Find  out,  and  be  will  take  it 
Wol.  Let  me  see,  then.— 

IComesfrom  hie  State. 
By  aU  your  good  leaves,  gentlemen :— here  I  '11 

make 
My  royal  choice. 
JT.  Hen,  You  have  found  him,  cardinal. 

You  hold  a  fair  assembly ;  yon  do  well,  lord« 
You  are  a  churchman,  or  I  '11  tell  yon,  cardinal, 
I  should  judge  now  unhappily. 

Wol.  I  am  glad 

Your  grace  is  grown  so  pleasant  I 


K.  Hen.  My  lord  Chamberlain, 

Pr'y  thee,  come  hither :  what  fair  lady  'i  thai? 
Cham,  An 't  please  your  grace.  Sir  Thomai 
BuUen's  daughter. 
The  Viscount  Roohfort;  one  of  her  highnen' 
women. 
X.  Hen.  By  Heaven,  she  is  a  dainty  one!^ 
Sweetheart, 
I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out. 
And  not  to  kiss  you.-^A  health,  gentlemen; 
Let  it  go  round. 

Wol.    Sir  Thomas  Lovell,   is   the   bsaqnet 
ready 
r the  privy  chamber? 
Zov.  Yea,  my  lord. 

Wol,  Your  grace, 

1  fear,  with  dancing  is  a  little  beated« 
JT.  Hen.  I  fear,  too  much* 
WoL  There 's  fresher  air,  my  lord. 

In  the  next  chamber. 
JT.  Hen.  Lead  in  your  ladies,  every  one- 
Sweet  partner, 
I  must  not  yet  forsake  you. — Let 's  be  merry : 
Good  my  lord  cardinal,  I  kave  half  a  doxen 

healths 
To  drink  to  these  fair  ladies,  and  a  meanure 
To    lead    them    once    again;    and  then  let 'a 

dream 
Who 's  best  in  faToor^— Let  the  mnsic  knock  it 
r  TTrm^i  Mtiih  trumadt. 


•--^^OVSICfc/^^*"^ 


ACT  88. 


ScEttK  l.^A  StreeL 


Enter  two  Oentlemen,  meeting, 

\st  Cent.  Whither  away  so  fast? 

2nd  QenL  0,--God  save  you  i 

Bven  to  the  hall,  to  hear  what  shall  become 
Of  the  great  Duke  of  Buckinghanu 

let  Oeni.  I H  save  you 

That  labour,  snr.    All  'a  now  donoi  but  the 

mony 
Of  bringing  back  the  prisoner. 

2nd  Qent.  Were  you  there? 

Is^  Qent.  Yes,  indeed  was  L 

2nd  Qent.  Pray  speak,  what  has  happened  ? 

let  QenL  You  may  guesf  quickly  what? 


2nd  Qent  Is  he  found  guilty  ? 

1j^  Qent.  Yes,  truly  is  he,  and  condemoed 
upon  it 

2nd  Qent.  t  am  sorry  for 't 

Is^  Qent,  So  are  a  number  more. 

2nd  QenL  But  pray  how  passed  it? 

1j^  Qent.  I'U  tell  you  inalittle.    The  great 
duke 
Came  to  the  bar ;  where  to  his  accusatioM 
He  pleaded  still  not  guiltyi  and  alleged 
Many  sharp  reasons  to  defeat  the  law. 
The  King's  attorney,  on  the  contrary. 
Urged  on  the  examinationsi  proofs,  oonfenioni 
Of  divers  witnesses ;  which  the  duke  desired 
To  him  brought  vivS  t9ce  to  his  fiwe: 
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At  wliich  appe6J(«d  i^«mtt  bim,  bis  aunreyor; 
Sir  Gilbert  Peck*  bia  cbttDceUor ;  and  John  Court, 
Confeaaor  tobim;  with  tbmt  devil-raonk, 
Hopkina,  that  made  tbia  miaohiat 

2nd  Gtni.  That  WM  ha 

That  fed  bim  with  bia  propheoaat 

Ut  Q€wL  Tha  aame. 

All  these  aocused  him  atrougly ;  which  he  lain 
Would  have  flung  from  buQ«  but  indeed  be  couM 

not: 
And  so  bia  peera^  upon  tbia  evideneei 
Have  found  bim  gidlty  of  high  treaaon*    Much 
He  spoke^  and  learnedly,  for  life ;  but  all 
Was  either  pitied  in  him  or  fSMTgotten* 

2nd  Gent.  After  all  this,  how  didhebeer  himself? 

1st  Gan^.  When  he  waa  broi^bt  again  to  the 
bar,  to  hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  bia  judgment,  he  waa  atiired 
With  such  an  ag<uiy  he  sweat  extremely. 
And  aomething  spoke  ia  choler,  ill  and  baaty : 
But  he  fell  to  bimaelf  again,  and  sweetly 
In  all  the  reat  shewed  a  most  noble  patience. 

2nd  Gent*  I  do  not  think  he  fears  death. 

Ut  Gent.  Sure  he  doth  not. 

He  never  -was  so  womanish :  the  cause 
He  may  a  little  grieve  at 

Ind  Gent.  Certainly 

The  cardinal  is  the  end  of  this. 

Ut  Gemt.  T  is  likely, 

By  all  conjecturea.    First,  Kildare's  attainder, 
Then  deputy  of  Ireland :  who  removed, 
Earl  Suxrsy  waa  sent  thither,  and  in  haata  too» 
Lest  ha  abiould  help  hia  father. 

2nd  Qemt.  That  trick  of  state 

Was  a  deep  envious  one. 

\tt  Gent*  At  hia  return. 

No  doubt  he  will  requite  it    Tbia  la  noted, 
And  generally :  whoever  the  King  favoura 
The  ^^at-^iiml  insteatly  wiU  find  employment, 
And  &r  enough  from  eourt  too. 

2nd  Gentn  AH  the  commona 

Hate  bim  permcioualy>  and,  o'  my  conscience. 
Wish  him  ten  frdmm  deep.    This  duke  aa  much 
They  love  and  dete  on :.  call  bin,  bounteona 

Buckmgbam, 
The  mirror  of  aU  courtesy. 

Ut  Oent,  Stay  there,  abr. 

And  aee  the  n^hle  mined  man  youq^eakof. 

Enter  Buckihgh  am  yrom  his  arraignment  i  Tip 
atavea  before  him  ;  the  axe  mth  the  edge  to- 
war  de  him;  hidberde  on  each  side :  with  him, 
Sir  Thomas  Lovbll,  Sul  NicHOLAa  Vaux, 
Sir  WiLUAM  Samds,  and  coiamQfi  people, 

2nd  Oent.  Let 's  stand  dose,  and  behold  him. 
Buck.  All  good  people, 

You  that  thus  far  have  come  to  pity  me, 


Hear  what  I  say,  and  then  go  home  and  loae  me. 
I  have  thia  day  received  a  traitof 's  judgment. 
And  by  that  name  must  die:  yet  heaven  bear 

witneaa, 
And  if  I  have  a  conacience  let  it  aink  me. 
Even  aa  the  axe  £aUa,  if  I  be  not  faitbfidl 
The  law  I  bear  no  malice  for  my  death ; 
It  baa  done,  upon  the  premiaea,  but  juatice: 
But  tboae  that  aougbt  it  I  oould  wish  more 

christians: 
Be  what  they  will,  I  heartily  forgive  diem. 
Yet  let  them  look  they  glory  not  in  miacbie^ 
Nor  build  theirevilaon  the  gravea  of  great  men: 
Fer  then  my  gmldeaa  blood  muat  cry  sfgaiaat  them. 
For  further  life  in  this  world  I  ne'er  hope. 
Nor  will  I  sue,  although  Aa  King  batva  merciea 
More  than  I  dare  make  faulta.    You  few  timt 

loved  BUv 
And  dare  be  held  to  weep  for  Budungbana, 
Hia  noble  frienda  and  fallow^  whoaa  to  laava 
la  only  bitter  to  him,  only  dying. 
Go  with  me,  like  good  ai^ela,  to  my  easl: 
And,  aa  the  long  divorce  of  atael  £aUa  on  me. 
Make  of  your  furayers  one  awaet  aacnfice^ 
And  lift  my  aoul  to  heaven. — Lead  on,  o'  God'a 
name* 

Lov.  I  do  heaeechymirgraaaiNr  charily, 
If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart 
Were  hid  against  me,  now  ta  forgive  ma  frankly. 

Buck.  Sir  ThomaaLovell,  I  aaf^  forgive  you 
As  I  would  be  forgiven.    I  forgiva  dl : 
There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offencea 
'Gainst  me  that  I  cannot  take  peace  with : 
No  black  envy  shall  make  my  grave. 
Commend  me  to  hia  gmca; 
And  if  he  apeak  of  Buckingham,  pray  teD  him 
Youmet  himhalf  in  beanren:  my  vewaandprayera 
Yet  are  the  King's,  and  till  my  aoul  foraake 
Shall  cry  for  hlesaa^  en  bbn.    May  he  liva 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  teU  hia  yeaia : 
Ever  beloved  and  loving  may  bia  rule  be: 
And  when  old  Time  shall  lead  bim  to  his  end. 
Goodness  and  be  fill  up  one  monument? 

Lov.  To  thft  water  aide  I  muat  canduct  your 
grace; 
Then  give  my  charge  up  te  Sir  Nichaka  Vanx^ 
Who  undertakea  you  te  your  end. 

Faux.  Prepare  there; 

The  duke  ia  cenuaag.    Seethe  barge  be  leady; 
And  fit  it  with  auch  furniture  m  auita 
The  greatness  of  his  person. 

Buck.  Nay,  Sir  Nicbelaa, 

Let  it  alone :  my  state  noai  will  but  mook  me. 
When  1  came  hither,  I  waa  lord  high  eonatable 
And  Duke  ef  Buckingham:  now  peos  Edward 

Bohun. 
Yet  I  am  richer  than  my  baaa  i 
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That  never  knew  what  tratti  meant :  I  now  seal  it; 
And  with  that  hlood  will  make  them  one  day  groan 

for't. 
My  nohle  father,  Henry  of  Buckingham. 
Who  first  raised  head  against  usurping  Richard, 
Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  distressed,  was  hy  that  wretch  betrayed, 
And  without  trial  fell :  God's  peace  be  with  hnn ! 
Henry  the  seventh  succeeding,  truly  pitying 
My  father's  loss,  like  a  most  royal  prince, 
Restored  me  to  my  honours,  and  out  of  ruins 
Made  my  name  once  more  noble.   Now  his  son, 
Henry  the  eighth,  life,  honour,  name,  and  all 
That  made  me  happy,  at  one  stroke  haa  taken 
For  eyer  from  the  world.    I  had  my  trial, 
And  must  needs  say  a  noble  one :  whkh  makes  me 
A  little  happier  than  my  wretched  father. 
Yet  thus  far  we  are  one  in  fortunes :  both 
Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  loved  most : 
A  most  unnatural  and  faithless  service ! 
Heaven  has  an  end  in  all.    Yet  yon  that  hear  me. 
This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain : 
Where  you  ore  liberal  of  your  loves  and  counsels. 
Be  sure  you  be  not  loose :  for  those  you  make 

friends. 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
Tlie  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fdl  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 
B;ut  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye.  All  good  people, 
Pray  for  me !  I  must  now  forsake  ye :  the  last  hour 
Of  my  long  weary  life  is  come  upon  me. 
Farewell : 

And  when  yon  would  say  something  that  is  sad. 

Speak  how  I  fell.-*I  have  done ;  and  Ood  forgive 

me !  lExeunt  Bvckivoham  oimI  Train. 

Ut  Gent.  O  this  is  full  of  pity !— ^ir,  it  calls, 
I  fear,  too  many  curses  on  their  heads 
That  were  the  authors. 

2nd  Geni.  If  the  duke  be  guiltless, 

Tis  full  of  woe  :  yet  I  can  give  you  inkling 
Of  an  ensuing  evil,  if  it  fall. 
Greater  than  this. 

\it  Gent.  Good  angels  keep  it  from  us! 

What  may  it  be  ?  You  do  not  doubt  my  fiutb,  sir  ? 

2nd  Gent,  This  secret  is  so  weighty,  't  will  require 
A  strong  faith  to  conceal  it 

lit  Geni,  Let  me  have  it: 

I  do  not  talk  much. 

2nd  Gent.  I  am  confident : 

You  shall,  sir.    Did  you  not  of  late  days  hear 
A  buzzing  of  a  separation 
Between  the  Eang  and  Katharine  f 

lit  Gent,  Yes,  but  it  held  not : 

For  when  the  King  once  heard  it,  out  of  anger 
He  sent  command  to  the  lord  mayor  straight 
To  stop  the  rumour,  and  oUay  those  tongues 
That  durst  disperse  it 


2nd  Gent.  But  that  slander,  air, 

Is  found  a  truth  now :  for  it  grows  sgaio 
Fresher  than  e'er  it  was ;  and  held  for  eertaiii 
The  King  will  venture  at  it    Either  the  cardinal. 
Or  some  about  him  near,  have,  out  of  malice 
To  the  good  Queen,  possessed  him  with  a  scrapie 
That  will  undo  her.    To  confirm  this,  too. 
Cardinal  Campeius  is  arrived,  and  lately : 
As  all  think,  for  this  business. 

Ut  Gent.  'T  is  the  cardinal : 

And  merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  emperor, 
For  not  bestowing  on  him,  at  bis  asking, 
The  archbishopric  of  Toledo,  this  is  purposed. 

2nd  Gent.  I  think  you  have  hit  the  mark.  Bat 
is 't  not  cruel 
Thatshe  should  feel  the  smart  of  this?  The  cardinal 
Will  have  his  will,  and  she  must  folL 

lit  Gent.  'Tiswoftil. 
We  are  too  open  here  to  argue  this : 
Let 's  think  in  private  more.  [fxessi. 


ScBNB  IL — An  Antechamber  tn  the  Palace. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  reading  a  letter. 
Reads. 
My  lord, — The  horses  your  lordship  sent  for,  with 
all  the  care  I  had,  I  saw  well  chosen,  ridden,  and 
famished.  They  were  young  and  handsome,  and  of 
the  best  breed  In  the  north.  When  they  were  ready 
to  set  out  for  London,  a  man  of  my  lord  eardinal'i, 
by  commission  and  main  power,  took  'em  from  me: 
with  this  reason,— his  master  would  be  served  before 
a  subject,  if  not  before  the  King :  which  stopped  oor 
mouths,  sir. 

I  fear  he  will,  indeed.  Well,  let  him  have  them : 
He  will  have  all,  1  think. 

Enter  the  Dukbs  of  Norfolk  and  Soffolk. 

Nor.  Well  met,  my  lord  chamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  day  to  both  your  graces. 

^tff.  How  is  the  King  employed? 

Cham.  I  left  him  private. 

Full  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles. 

Nor.  What 's  the  cause  f 

Cham.  It  seems  the  marriage  with  his  brollier  i 
wife 
Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience. 

Suf.  No ;  his  conscience 

Has  crept  too  near  another  lady. 

Nor.  'T  is  so.  I 

This  is  the  cardinal's  doing,  the  king-cardinal: 
That  blind  priest,  like  the  eldest  son  of  fortune, 
Turns  what  he  lists.    The  King  will  know  him 
one  day. 

J«/  Pray  God  he  do :  he  '11  never  know  him- 
s^f  else. 
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Nor.  How  bolily  lie  works  in  all  his  business ; 
And  with  what  zeal !     For  n6w  he  has  cracked 

the  league 
Between  us  and  the  emperor,  the  queen's  great 

nephew, 
He  dives  into  the  King's  soul ;  and  there  scatters 
Dangers,  doubts,  wringing  of  the  conscience, 
Fears  and  despairs ;  and  all  these  for  his  marriage. 
And  out  of  all  these  to  restore  the  King, 
He  counsels  a  divorce :  a  loss  of  her 
That,  like  a  jewel,  has  hung  twenty  years 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre : 
Of  her  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence 
That  angels  love  good  men  with :  even  of  her 
That,  when  the  greatest  stroke  of  fortune  falls, 
V^ill  bless  the  King.  And  u  not  this  course  pious  ? 
Cham,  Heaven  keep  me  from  such  counsel  I 
T  is  most  true 
These  news  are  everywhere :  every  tongue  speaks 

them, 
And  every  true  heart  weeps  for't.    All  that  dare 
liook  into  these  aflfairs,  see  this  main  end, — 
The  French  king's  sister.    Heaven  will  one  day 

open 
The  King's  eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon 
This  bold  bad  man. 

Suf,  And  free  us  from  his  slavery. 

Nor,  We  had  need  pray. 
And  heartily,  for  our  deliverance ; 
Or  this  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages :  all  men's  honours 
I^ie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashioned 
Into  what  pitch  he  please. 

Suf,  For  me,  my  lords, 

I  love  him  not  nor  fear  him;  there's  my  creed. 
As  I  am  made  without  him,  so  I  '11  stand. 
If  the  King  please :  his  curses  and  his  blessings 
Touch  me  alike;  they  are  breath  I  not  believe  in. 
I  knew  him,  and  I  know  him  :  so  I  leave  him 
To  him  that  made  him  proud,  the  pope. 

Nor,  Let 's  in, 

And  with  some  other  business  put  the  King 
From  these  sad  thoughts,  that  work  too  much 

upon  him. — 
My  lord,  you  11  bear  us  company  T 

Cham.  Excuse  me ; 

The  King  hath  sent  me  other-where :  besides 
You  'U  find  a  most  unfit  time  to  disturb  him. 
Health  to  your  lordships. 

Nor,  Thanks,  my  good  lord  chamberlain. 

\Ea^  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Norfolk  opent  a  folding-door.     The  King  m 
discovered  ntting  and  reading  pensively, 
Suf,   How  sad  he  looks  I   sure  he  is  much 

afflicted. 
K.  Hen.  Who  is  there?  hal 


Nor,  *Vtby  God  he  be  not  angry. 

K,  Hen,  Who 's  there,  I  say  t    Hccw  dare  you 
thrust  yourselves 
Into  my  private  meditations? 
Who  am  I?  ha! 

Nor,  A  gracious  king,  that  pardons  all  offences 
Malice  ne'er  meant :  our  breach  of  duty  this  way 
Is  business  of  estate ;  in  which  we  come 
To  know  your  royal  pleasure. 

K,  Hen,  You  are  too  bold ; 

Go  to :  I  '11  make  ye  know  your  times  of  business. 
Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affiiirs  ?  ha  I — 

Enter  Wolset  and  Campeius. 

Who 's  there ;  my  good  lord  cardinal  ? — ^O  my 

Wolsey, 
The  quiet  of  my  wounded  conscience. 
Thou  art  a  cure  fit  for  a  king.— You  're  welcome, 

[To  Campeius. 
Most  learned  reverend  sir,  into  our  kingdom : 
Use  us  and  it — My  good  lord,  have  great  care 
I  be  not  found  a  talker.  [To  Wolset. 

Wol,  Sir,  you  cannot 

I  would  your  grace  would  give  us  but  an  hour 
Of  private  conference. 
K,  Hen,  We  are  busy :  go. 

[To  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Nor,  This  priest  has  no  pride  in  him  ?  [Aside. 
Stff.  Not  to  speak  of: 

I  would  not  be  so  sick  though,  for  his  place. 
But  this  cannot  continue. 

Nor.  If  it  do, 

1 11  venture  one  have-at-him. 
Suf,  I  another. 

[Exeunt  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
Wol.  Your  grace  has  given  a  precedent  of 
wisdom 
Above  all  princes,  in  committing  freely 
Your  scruple  to  the  voice  of  Christendom. 
Who  can  be  angry  now;  what  envy  reach  you? 
The  Spaniard,  tied  by  blood  and  favour  to  her, 
Must  now  confess,  if  they  have  any  goodness, 
The  trial  just  and  noble.     All  the  clerks, 
I  mean  the  leamM  ones,  in  christian  kingdoms, 
Have  their  free  voices:    Rome,  the  nurse  of 

judgment, 
Inrited  by  your  noble  self,  hath  sent 
One  generid  tongue  unto  us,  this  good  man, 
This  just  and  learned  priest.  Cardinal  Campeius : 
Whom  once  more  I  present  unto  your  highness, 
K,  Hen.  And  once  more  in  mine  arms  I  bid 
him  welcome. 
And  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves : 
They  have  sent  me  such  a  man  I  would  have  wished 
for. 
Cam,  Your  grace   must   needs   deserve   all 
strangers'  loves. 
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You  are  so  noble.    To  your  highness*  hand 
1  tender  my  commission :  by  whose  virtue 
(The  court  of  Rome  commanding),  you,  my  lord 
Cardinal  of  York,  are  joined  with  me  their  servant, 
In  the  unpartial  judging  of  this  business. 
K,  Hen,  Two  equal  men.    The  Queen  shall 

be  acquainted 
Forthwith  for  what  you  come.  Where  *8  Gardiner  ? 
WoL  I  know  your  majesty  has  always  loved 

her 
So  dear  in  heart,  not  to  deny  her  that 
A  woman  of  less  place  might  ask  by  law ; 
Scholars  allowed  freely  to  argue  for  her. 

K,  Hen.  ky,  and  the  best  she  shall  have ;  and 

my  favour 
To  him  that  does  best :  God  forbid  else.  Cardinal, 
Pr'y  thee  call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  secretary : 
I  find  him  a  fit  fellow.  [Exil  Wolsbt. 


Re-enter  Wolset  wilh  Gardiner. 
Wol,  Give  me  your  hand :  much  joy  sn^  f*' 
vour  to  you : 
You  are  the  King's  now. 

Gard,  But  to  be  commanded 

For  ever  by  your  grace,  whose  hand  has  raised 
me.  [^«^- 

JT.  Hen,  Come  hither,  Gardiner. 

[They  conwru  afori. 

Cam.  My  lord  of  York,  was  not  one  Doctor 
Pace 
In  this  man's  place  before  him  t 
WoL  Yes,  he  was. 

Cam.  WashenotheldaleamMmanf 

Wot,  Yes,  surely. 

Cam.  Believe  me  there 's  an  fll  opinion  ipread^ 
then. 
Even  of  yourself,  lord  cardinaL 
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WoL  How!  of  me? 

Cam.  Tbey  will  not  stick  to  say  3rou  envied  him ; 
And  fearing  he  would  rise,  he  was  so  virtuous, 
Kept  him  a  foreign  man  still :  which  so  grieved 

him 
That  he  ran  mad  and  died. 

WoL  Heaven's  peace  be  with  him  I 

That's  christian  care  enough:  for  living  mur- 

murers 
There 's  places  of  rebuke.    He  was  a  fbol ; 
For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous.  That  good  fellow, 
If  I  command  him,  foUows  my  appointment : 
I  will  have  none  so  near  else.  I^am  this,  brother, 
We  live  not  to  be  griped  by  meaner  persons. 
K,  Hen,  Deliver  this  with  modesty  to  the  Queen. 
[£«t<  Gardiner. 
The  most  convenient  place  that  I  can  think  of, 
For  such  reeeipt  of  learning,  is  Blackfriars : 
There  ye  shaU  meet  about  this  weighty  business : 
My  Wolsey,  see  it  iumished.«*0  my  lord, 
Would  it  not  grieve  an  able  man  to  leave 
So  sweet  a  bedfellow  ?  But  conscience,  conscience  I 
0  'tis  a  tender  place,  and  I  must  leave  her. 

IBxeuni, 


ScBMB  III. — jIn  Antechamber  in  the  Qobbm's 
Apairtm«nt$. 

Enter  Amnb  ButLSR  and  an  Old  Lady. 

Anne,  Not  for  that  neither.    Here  *8  the  pang 
that  pinches : 
His  highness  having  lived  so  long  with  her,  and  she 
So  good  a  lady  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her,— by  my  life, 
She  never  knew  harm-doing :  O  now,  after 
So  many  courses  of  the  sun  enthroned, 
Still  growing  in  a  majesty  and  pomp;  the  which 
To  leave  is  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter  than 
T  is  sweet  at  first  to  acquire :  after  this  process 
To  give  her  the  avaunt  I  it  is  a  pity 
Would  move  a  monster. 

Old  L.  Hearts  of  most  bard  tamper 

Melt  and  lament  for  her. 

Anne.  O  God's  wOl  t  much  better 

She  ne'er  had  known  ponpw     Though  it  be 

temporal. 
Yet  if  that  quarrel,  fortune,  do  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  sufferance  panging 
As  soul  and  body's  severing. 
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Old  L,  Alas,  poor  lady  I 

She 's  a  stranger  now  again. 

Anne,  So  much  the  more 

Must  pity  drop  upon  her.     Verily 
I  iwear  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  born. 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perked  up  in  a  glistering  grie( 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

Old  L,  Our  content 

Is  our  best  having. 

Anne,  By  my  troth  and  maidenhead, 

I  would  not  be  a  queen. 

Old  L.  Beshrew  me  I  would, 

And  venture  maidenhead  for 't :  and  so  would  yoo, 
For  all  this  spice  of  your  hjrpocrisy. 
You,  that  have  so  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you. 
Have  too  a  woman's  heart ;  which  ever  yet 
Affected  eminence,  wealth,  sovereignty : 
Which,  to  say  sooth,  are  blessings :  and  which  gifts 
(Saving  your  mincing)  the  capacity 
Of  your  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive, 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it 

Anne,  Nay,  good  troth,— 

Old  L,  Yes,  troth  and  troth.— You  would  not 
be  a  queen  ? 

Anne,  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven. 

Old  L,  Tis  strange  I     A  threepence  bowed 
would  hire  me, 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it    But  I  pray  you, 
What  think  you  of  a  duchess :  have  you  limbs 
To  bear  that  load  of  title  ? 

Anne,  No,  in  truth. 

Old  L,  Then  you  are  weakly  made.    Pluck 
off  a  little: 
I  would  not  be  a  young  count  in  your  way. 
For  more  than  blushing  comes  to.   If  your  back 
Cannot  vouchsafe  this  burden,  'tis  too  weak 
Ever  to  get  a  boy. 

Anne.  How  you  do  talk  I 

I  swear  again,  I  would  not  be  a  queen 
For  all  the  world. 

Old  L,  In  faith,  for  little  England 

You  'd  venture  an  emballing.     I  myself 
Would  for  Carnarvonshire,  although  there  longed 
No  more  to  the  crown  but  that— Lo  who  comes 
here? 

Enter  the  Lord  CnAicBEaLAiN. 

Cham,  Good  morrow,  ladies.     What  weT«  't 
worth  to  know 
The  secret  of  your  conference  ? 

Anne,  My  good  lord, 

Not  your  demand ;  it  values  not  your  asking : 
Our  mistress'  sorrows  we  were  pitying. 

Cham,  It  was  a  gentle  business,  and  becoming 
The  action  of  good  women :  there  is  hope 
AU  will  be  well. 


Anne,  Now  I  pray  God,  amen! 

(^m.  You  bear  a  gentle  mind;  and  hetTealy 
blessings 
Follow  such  creatures.  That  you  may,  fair  lady, 
Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  and  high  note's 
Ta'en  of  your  many  virtues,  the  King's  majesty 
Commenda  his  good  opinion  to  you,  and 
Doea  purpose  honour  to  you  no  less  flowing 
Than  Marchioness  of  Pembroke :  to  which  title 
A  thousand  pound  a-year,  annual  support, 
Out  of  his  grace  he  adds. 

Amte,  1  do  not  know 

What  kind  of  my  obedience  I  should  tender : 
More  than  my  all  ia  nothing :  nor  my  prayen 
Are  not  words  duly  hallowed ;  nor  my  wishei 
More  worth  than  empty  vanitiea :  yet  prayers  and 

wiahea 
Are  all  I  can  return.     'Beseech  your  lordship, 
Vouchaafe  to  apeak  my  thanks  and  my  obedience, 
As  from  a  blushing  handmaid,  to  his  highnen: 
Whose  health  and  royalty  I  pray  for. 

Cham,  Lady, 

I  shall  not  fail  to  approve  the  fair  conceit 
The  King  hath  of  you. — I  have  perused  her  well: 

[Jndi, 
Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  so  mingled 
That  they  have  caught  the  King :  and  who  knowi 

yet 
But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a  gem 
To  lighten  all  this  isle  t^I  '11  to  the  King, 
And  aay  I  apoke  with  you. 

Anne,  My  honoured  lord. 

lExU  Loan  CBaMBEELAii. 

Old  L,  Why,  this  it  ia :  see,  aeo ! 
I  have  been  begging  sixteen  years  at  coiut 
(Am  yet  a  courtier  beggarly),  nor  could 
Come  pat  betwixt  too  early  and  too  late 
For  any  suit  of  pounds :  and  you,  (O  fate  I) 
A  very  freah-fish  here,  (fie,  fie  upon 
This  compelled  fortune !)  have  your  mouth  filled  up 
Before  you  open  it 

Anne.  This  is  strange  to  me. 

Old  L.  How  tastes  it :  is  it  bitter  t  forty  pence, 
no. 
There  was  a  lady  once  (*t  is  an  old  story) 
That  would  not  be  a  queen,  that  would  she  not, 
For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt : — ^have  you  heard  it! 

Anne,  Come,  you  are  pleasant 

Old  L.  With  your  theme  I  could 

O'ermount  the  lark.    The  Marchioneas  of  Pem- 
broke ! 
A  thousand  pounds  a-year!  for  pure  respect: 
No  other  obligation.    By  my  life 
That  promises  more  thousands :  honour's  train 
Is  longer  than  his  foreskirt    By  this  time 
I  know  your  back  will  bear  a  duchess :  say, 
Axe  you  not  stronger  than  you  weret 
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Amu,  Good  lady, 

Make  yourself  mirth  with  your  particular  fancjr. 
And  leave  me  out  on 't    'Would  I  had  no  being 
If  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot :  it  faints  me 
To  think  what  follows. 
The  Queen  is  comfortless,  and  we  forgetful 
In  our  long  absence.     Pray  do  not  deliver 
What  here  you  have  heard,  to  her. 

Old  L.  What  do  you  think  me  ? 

lEx€unt. 


Scene  IV.— ^  Hall  m  Blackiriars. 

Trumfftts,  sennet,  and  comets.  Enter  two  Ver- 
gers, with  short  siher  wands ;  next  them,  two 
Seribefl,  m  the  habits  of  doctors;  after  them, 
the  Archbishop  of  Cai^terburt  alone  ;  afier 
Ami,  the  Bishops  op  Lincoln,  Ely,  Roches- 
ter, and  Saint  Asaph  ;  next  them,  with  some 
smaU  distance,  follows  a  Gentleman  bearing 
the  purse,  with  the  great  seal  and  a  eardinal*s 
hat;  then  two  Priests,  bearing  each  a  silver 
cross;  then  a  Gentleman-Usher  bareheaded^ 
accompanied  wUh  a  Sergeant-at-Arms,  bear* 
ing  a  silver  mace  ;  then  two  Gentlemen,  bear-^ 
ing  two  great  silver  pillars;  after  them,  side 
by  side,  the  two  Cardinals,  Wolset  and  Caic- 
PEius;  two  Noblemen  with  the  sword  and 
mace.  Then  enter  the  Kino  and  Queen,  and 
their  Trains.  The  Kino  takes  place  under  the 
cloth  of  state;  the  two  Cardinals  sit  under 
him  as  judges.  The  Queen  takes  place  at 
some  dUtanee  from  the  King.  The  Bishops 
place  themselves  on  each  side  the  court,  in 
manner  of  a  consistory;  between  them,  the 
Scribes.  The  Lords  sit  next  the  Bishops.  The 
Crier  and  the  rest  of  the  Attendants  stand  in 
convenient  order  about  the  stage, 

Wol,  W  hilst  our  commission  from  Rome  is  read. 
Let  silence  be  commanded. 

K.Hen.  What 's  the  need  f 

It  hath  already  publicly  been  read. 
And  on  all  sides  the  authority  allowed : 
Vou  may,  then,  spare  that  time. 
WoL  Be 't  so.— Proceed. 

Scribe.  Say,  *'  Henry,  King  of  England^  come 

into  the  court." 
Crier,  Henry,  King  of  England,  &c. 
iT.  Hen,  Here. 
Scribe,  Say,  '*  Katharine,  Queen  of  England, 

come  into  the  court" 
Crier,  Katharine,  Queen  of  England,  &c. 
[The  QuBEN  makes  no  answer,  rises  out 
cfher  chair,  goes  about  the  court,  comes 
to  the  Kino,  and  kneels  at  his  feet; 
then  speaks. 


I       Q.  Kath,  Sir,  I  desire  you  do  me  right  and 

justice, 
And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me :  for 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman  and  a  stranger. 
Bom  out  of  your  dominions :  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent,  nor  no  more  assurance 
Of  equal  friendship  and  proceeding.    Alas,  sir, 
In  what  have  I  offended  you?  what  cause 
Hath  my  behaviour  given  to  your  displeasure. 
That  thus  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  off. 
And  take  your  good  grace  from  me  ?    Heaven 

witness 
I  have  been  to  you  a  tnie  and  humble  ivife. 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable : 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike. 
Yea,  subject  to  your  countenance ;  glad  or  sorry 
As  I  saw  it  inclined.     When  was  the  hour 
I  ever  contradicted  your  desire, 
Or  made  it  not  mine  too?  Or  which  of  your  friends 
Have  I  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew 
He  were  mine  enemy  ?  what  friend  of  mine. 
That  had  to  him  derived  your  anger,  did  I 
Continue  in  my  liking :  nay,  gave  notice 
He  was  from  thence  discharged?    Sir,  call  to 

mind 
That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience, 
Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  blest 
With  many  children  by  you.     If  in  tlie  course 
And  process  of  this  time  you  can  report, 
And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught. 
My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty. 
Against  your  sacred  person,  in  God's  name 
Turn  me  away,  and  let  the  foul'st  contempt 
Shut  door  upon  me ;  and  so  give  me  up 
To  the  sharpest  kind  of  justice.   Please  you,  siri 
The  king  your  father  was  reputed  for 
A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 
And  unmatched  wit  and  judgment :  Ferdinand* 
My  father.  King  of  Spain,  was  reckoned  one 
The  wisest  prince  that  there  had  reigned  by  many 
A  year  before :  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 
That  they  had  gathered  a  wise  council  to  them 
Of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  tliis  business. 
Who  deemed  our  marriage  lawful  Wherefore  I 

humbly 
Beseech  you,  sir,  to  spare  me  till  I  may 
Be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advised,  whose  counsel 
I  will  implore :  if  not,  i'  th'  name  of  God 
Your  pleasure  be  fulfilled  I 

Wol,  You  have  here,  lady 

(And  of  your  choice),  these  reverendlatbers:  men 
Of  singular  integrity  and  learning. 
Yea  the  elect  of  the  land,  who  are  assembled 
To  plead  your  cause.  Itsliall  be  therefore  bootiesa 
That  longer  you  desire  the  court ;  as  well 
For  your  own  quiet,  as  to  rectify 
What  is  unsettled  in  the  King. 
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Cam.  Hi<  grace 

Hath  ipoken  well  and  juBUy.  Therefore,  madam, 
It  '8  fit  this  royal  lession  do  proceed ; 
And  that,  without  delay,  their  arguments 
Be  now  produced  and  heard. 

Q.  Kath.  Lord  cardinal,— 

To  you  I  speak. 

Wol,  Your  pleasure,  madam? 

Q.  Kaik.  Sir, 

I  am  about  to  weep :  but,  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen  (or  long  have  dreamed  so), 

certain 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tears 
I  '11  turn  to  sparks  of  fire. 
Wd,  Be  patient  yet. 

Q.  Kath.  I  will  when  you  are  humble :  nay, 

before, 
Or  Ood  will  punish  me.     I  do  beliere. 
Induced  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy,  and  make  my  challenge 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge ;  for  it  is  you 
Have  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me ; 
Which  God's  dew  quench  I  Therefore  I  say  again, 
I  utterly  abhor,  yea  from  my  soul 
Refuse  you  for  my  judge :  whom  yet  once  more 
I  hold  my  most  malicious  foe,  and  think  not 
At  all  a  friend  to  truth. 

W6L  I  do  profess 

You  speak  not  like  yourself;  who  ever  yet 
Have  stood  to  charity,  and  displayed  the  effects 
Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom 
O'ertopping  woman's  power.    Madam,  you  do 

me  wrong : 
I  have  no  spleen  against  jrou,  nor  injustice 
For  you  or  any :  how  far  I  have  proceeded, 
Or  how  far  further  shall,  is  warranted 
By  a  commission  from  the  consistory, 
Yea,  the  whole  consistory  of  Rome.    You  charge 

me 
That  I  have  blown  this  coal.    I  do  deny  it 
The  King  is  present :  if  it  be  known  to  him 
That  I  gainsay  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound. 
And  worthily,  my  falsehood?  yea  as  much 
As  you  have  done  my  truth.     If  he  know 
That  I  am  free  of  your  report,  he  knows 
I  am  not  of  your  wrong.    Therefore  in  him 
It  lies  to  cure  me ;  and  the  cure  is  to 
Remove  these  thoughts  »from  you.    The  which 

before      ,^  ■ ;  -i^; 
His  highness  8hi(^«lAii(^h,  I  do  beseech 
You,  gracious  madam,  to  unthink  your  speaking. 
And  to  say  so  no  more. 

Q.  Kath,  My  lord,  my  lord, 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppose  your  cunning.    ^l^iP^are  meek  and 

humble-mouthed;  *      '^ 
You  sign  your  place  and  calling  in  full  seeming 


With  meekness  and  humility :  but  your  heart 
Is  crammed  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune  and  his  highness'  faTours, 
Gone  slightly  o'er  low  steps,  and  now  are  mounted 
Where  powers  are  your  retainers;  and  your  words, 
Domestics  to  you,  serve  your  will  as 't  please 
Yourself  pronounce  their  office.  I  must  tell  yon, 
You  tender  more  your  person's  honour  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual :  that  again 
I  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge ;  and  here. 
Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  pope. 
To  bring  my  whole  cause  'fore  his  holineii, 
And  to  be  judged  by  him. 

IShe  caurfsies  to  the  King,  and  of  en  to 

depart. 
Cam,  The  Queen  is  obstinate, 

Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by  it:  'tis  not  welL 
She 's  going  away. 
K,  Hen.  Call  her  again. 
Crier.  Katharine,  Queen  of  Engknd,  come 

into  the  court 
Chif,  Madam,  you  are  called  back. 
dKath.  What  need  you  note  it?  Prayjoa, 

keep  your  way : 
When  you  arecalled,  return. — Now  the  Lord  help, 
They  vex  me  past  my  patience ! — Pray  you,  put 

on. 
I  will  not  tarry :  no,  nor  ever  more. 
Upon  this  business,  my  appearance  make 
III  any  of  their  courts. 

lExeunt  Quebn,  Griffith,  and  her  oiktr 

Attendants. 
K.  Hen.  Go  thy  ways,  Kate : 

That  man  i'  the  world  who  shall  report  he  hsi 
A  better  wife,  let  hun  in  nought  be  trusted, 
For  speaking  false  in  that     Thou  art  slone 
(If  thy  rare  qualities,  sweet  gentleness, 
Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government, 
Obeying  in  commanding,  and  thy  parts 
Sovereign  and  pious  else,  could  speak  thee  out) 
The  queen  of  earthly  queens.     She  is  noble  born, 
And  like  her  true  nobility  she  has 
Carried  herself  towards  me. 

WoL  Most  gracious  sir, 

In  humblest  manner  I  require  your  highness 
That  it  shall  please  you  to  declare,  in  hearing 
Of  all  these  ears  (for  where  I  am  robbed  and  bound, 
There  must  I  be  unloosed ;  although  not  there 
At  once  and  fully  satisfied)  whether  ever  I 
Did  broach  this  business  to  your  highness,  or 
Laid  any  scruple  in  your  way  which  might 
Induce  you  to  the  question  on 't?  or  ever 
Have  to  you,  but  with  thanks  to  God  for  such 
A  royal  lady,  spake  one  the  least  word  that  might 
Be  to  the  prejudice  of  her  present  state. 
Or  touch  of  her  good  person  f 
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K,  Hen,  My  lord  cardinal, 

I  do  excuse  you :  yea,  upon  mine  honour 
I  free  you  from  X    Tou  are  not  to  be  taught 
Tliat  you  have  many  enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so,  hut,  like  to  village  curs, 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do :  by  some  of  these 
The  Queen  is  put  in  anger.     You  are  excused : 
But  will  you  be  more  justified  ?  you  ever 
Have  wished  the  deeping  of  this  business ;  never 
Desired  it  to  be  stirred,  but  oft  have  hindered,  oft, 
The  passages  made  toward  it :'— on  my  honour, 
I  speak  my  good  lord  cardinal  to  this  point. 
And  thus  far  dear  him.  Now  what  moved  me  to  *t, 
I  will  be  bold  with  time  and  your  attention : 
Then  mark  the  inducement.   Thus  it  came :  give 

heed  to 't:— 
My  conscience  first  received  a  tenderness. 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  uttered 
By  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  then  French  ambas- 
sador; 
Who  had  been  hither  sent  on  the  debating 
A  marriage  'twist  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
Our  daughter   Mary.     I' the  progress  of  this 

business. 
Ere  a  determinate  resolution,  he 
(I  mean  the  bishop)  did  require  a  respite ; 
Wherein  he  might  the  king  his  lord  advertise 
Whether  our  daughter  were  legitimate. 
Respecting  thia  our  marriage  with  the  dowager 
Sometimes  our  brother's  wife.  This  respite  shook 
The  bosom  of  my  conscience,  entered  me. 
Yea  with  a  splitting  power,  and  made  to  tremble 
The  region  of  my  breast :  which  forced  such  way, 
That  many  maused  considerings  did  throng 
And  pressed  in  with  this  caution.    First,  me- 

thought 
I  stood  not  in  the  smile  of  Heaven ;  who  had 
Commanded  nature  that  my  lady's  womb, 
If  it  conceived  a  male  child  by  me,  should 
Do  00  more  offices  of  life  to 't  than 
Tlie  grave  does  to  the  dead :  for  her  male  issue 
Or  died  where  they  were  made,  or  shortly  after 
This  world  had  aired  them.     Hence  I  took  a 

thought 
This  was  a  judgment  on  me  :  that  my  kingdom 
Well  worthy  the  best  heir  o'  the  world,  should  not 
Be  gladded  in 't  by  me.    Then  follows  that 
I  weighed  the  danger  which  my  realms  stood  in 
By  this  my  issue's  fail :  and  that  gave  to  me 


Many  a  groaning  throe.    Thus  hulling  in 
The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience,  I  did  steer 
Toward  this  remedy  whereupon  we  are 
Now  present  here  together :  that 's  to  say, 
I  meant  to  rectify  my  conscience,  which 
I  then  did  feel  full  sick,  and  yet  not  well. 
By  all  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  land, 
And  doctors  learned.    First  I  began  in  private 
With  you,  my  lord  of  Lincoln  :  you  remember 
How  under  my  oppression  I  did  reek. 
When  I  first  moved  you. 

Lin.  Very  well,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen,  I  have  spoke  long :  be  pleased  your- 
self to  say 
How  far  you  satisfied  me. 

Lin,  So  please  your  highness, 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me, 
Bearing  a  state  of  mighty  moment  in 't, 
And  consequence  of  dread,  that  I  committed 
The  daring'st  counsel  which  I  had  to  doubt; 
And  did  entreat  your  highness  to  this  course 
Which  you  are  running  here. 

K,  Hen,  I  then  moved  you, 

My  lord  of  Canterbury,  and  got  your  leave 
To  make  this  present  summons.    Unsolicited 
I  left  no  reverend  person  in  this  court ; 
But  by  particular  consent  proceeded. 
Under  your  hands  and  seds.  Therefore,  go  on : 
For  no  dislike  i'  the  world  against  the  person 
Of  the  good  Queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  alleged  reasons,  drive  this  forward. 
Prove  but  our  marriage  lawful,  by  my  life 
And  kingly  dignity  we  are  contented 
To  wear  our  mortal  state  to  come  with  her, 
Katharine  our  queen,  before  the  primest  creature 
That 's  paragoned  o'  the  world. 

Cam,  So  please  your  highness, 

The  Queen  being  absent,  'tis  a  needful  fitness 
That  we  adjourn  this  court  till  further  day. 
Meanwhile  must  be  an  earnest  motion 
Made  to  the  Queen,  to  call  back  her  appeal 
She  intends  unto  his  holiness,  l7%eyfi$etodepari. 

K,  Hen,  I  may  perceive  [Audt. 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  me :  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth  and  tricks  of  Rome. 
My  learned  and  weU-belov6d  servant  Cranmer, 
Pr'y  thee  return :  with  thy  approach  I  know 
My  comfort  comes  along. — Break  up  the  court: 
I  say,  set  on.   [EaetaU  in  manner  ae  they  enUred^ 
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Scene  L'^PiUaee  at  Bridewell.  A  Room  m  the 
QuBfiii's  Apartment, 

The  Queen  and  some  of  her  Women  at  work, 

Q.  Kath,  Take  thy  lute,  wench.     My  §ouI 
grows  tad  with  troubles : 
Sing  and  disperse  them,  if  thou  canst :   leave 
working. 

SONO. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  moontain'-tops,  that  freeze, 

Bovi  themselyes  when  he  did  sing. 
To  his  music  plants  and  flowers 
£?er  sprung :  as  sun  and  showers 

There  had  made  a  lasting  spring. 

Ereiy  thhig  that  heard  him  play, 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

Hung  their  heads  and  then  lay  by 
In  sweet  music  is  such  art: 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 

Fall  asleep,  or  hearmg  die. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 
Q,Kath.  How  now? 

Gent.  An 't  please  your  grace,  the  two  great 
cardinals 
Wait  in  the  presence. 

a  Kath.  Would  they  speak  with  me  ? 

Oent.  They  willed  me  say  so,  madam. 
Q.  KatK  Pray  their  graces 

To  come  near.     [JS«tl  Gentleman.] — What  can 

be  their  business 
With  me,  a  poor  weak  woman,  fkllen  from  favour? 
I  do  not  like  their  coming.    Now  I  think  on  't. 
They  should  be  good  men;    their  affairs  as 

righteous : 
But  all  hoods  make  not  monks. 

Enter  Wolset  and  Campeius. 
WoU  Peace  to  your  highness  I 

Q.  Kath,  Your  graces  find  me  here  part  of  a 

housewife : 


I  would  be  all,  against  the  worst  may  happen. 
What  are  your  pleasures    with   me,  revernid 

lords? 
Wol.  May  it  please  you,  noble  madam,  to 

withdraw 
Into  your  private  chamber,  wre  shall  give  you 
The  full  cause  of  oar  coming. 

Q.  Kath.  Speak  it  here : 

There  's  notliing  I  have  done  yet,  o*  my  con- 
science, 
Deserves  a  comer :  Vould  all  other  women 
Could  speak  this  with  as  free  a  soul  as  I  do. 
My  lords,  I  care  not  (so  much  I  am  happy 
Above  a  number)  if  my  actions 
Were  tried  by  every  tongue,  every  eye  «v 

them, 
EUivy  and  base  opinion  set  against  diem, 
I  know  my  life  so  even.     If  your  busmess 
Seek  me  out,  and  that  way  I  am  wifie  in, 
Out  with  it  boldly :  truih  lovea  open  dealing. 
Wol,  Tanta  est  ergh  te  mentis  mtegritas^  reg'aa 

serenissima, — 
Q,  Kath,  O  good  my  lord,  no  Latin : 
I  am  not  such  a  truant  since  my  coming, 
As  not  to  know  the  language  I  have  lived  in : 
A  strange  tongue  makes  my  cause  more  strange, 

suspicious. 
Pray  speak  in  English :  here  are  aome  will  tbsnk 

you, 
If  you  speak  truth,  for  their  poor  mutresi'sake: 
Believe  me,  she  has  had  much  wrong.    Lord 

cardinal. 
The  willing*st  sin  I  ever  yet  corarantted 
May  be  absolved  in  English. 

WoL  Noble  lady, 

I  am  sorry  my  integrity  should  breed 
(And  service  to  his  majesty  and  you) 
So  deep  suspicion,  where  all  faith  was  meant 
We  come  not,  by  the  way  of  accusation, 
To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tongue  blcase*; 
Nor  to  betray  you  any  way  to  sorrow ; 
You  have  too  much,  good  lady :  but  to  know 
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Hov  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  differ- 
ence 

Between  the  King  and  you ;  and  to  deliver, 

Lilie  free  and  honest  men,  our  just  opinions 

And  comforta  to  your  cause. 
Cam.  Most  honoured  madam, 

My  lord  of  York-— out  of  his  noble  nature, 

Zeal  and  obedience  he  still  bore  your  grace ; 

Forgetting,  like  a  good  man,  your  late  censure 

Both  of  his  truth  and  him   (which  was  too 
far)— 

Ofiers,  as  I  do,  in  a  sign  of  peace, 

HiB  aerFice  and  his  counsel. 
Q.  Kath.  To  betray  me.  [Aside, 

My  lords,  I  thank  you  both  for  your  good  wills : 

Ye  speak  like  honest  men  (pray  God  ye  prove 
so!) 

But  how  to  make  you  suddenly  an  answer 
In  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour 
(More  near  my  life  I  fear),  with  my  weak  wit, 
And  to  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning. 
In  truth  I  know  not.     I  was  set  at  work 
Among  my  maids ;  full  little,  God  knows,  looking 
Either  for  such  men  or  such  business. 
For  her  sake  that  I  have  been  (for  I  feel 
The  last  fit  of  my  greatness),  good  your  graces, 
Let  me  have  time  and  counsel  for  my  cause. 
Alas !  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless. 


Wol  Madam,  you  wrong  the  King'a  Joye  "with 
these  fears : 
Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite. 

Q.  Kath,  In  England 

But  little  for  my  profit.    Can  you  think,  lord«. 
That  any  Englishman  dare  give  me  counsel. 
Or  be  a  known  friend,  'gainst  his  highness*  plea- 
sure 
(Though  he  be  grown  so  desperate  to  be  hoQest)» 
And  live  a  subject?    Nay  forsooth,  my  friends. 
They  that  must  weigh  out  my  afflictionai 
They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to»  live  not 

here: 
They  are,  as  all  my  other  comforts,  far  hence;i 
In  mine  own  country,  lorda. 

Cam.  I  would  your  grace 

Would  leave  your  griefs,  and  take  my  counsel. 
Q,Kath.  How,  sir? 

Cam,  Put  your  main  cause  izvto  the  Kii^g^'s 
protection ; 
He's   loving   and   most   gracious:    'twill   be 

much 
Both  for  your  honour  better  and  your  cause : 
For  if  the  trial  of  the  law  o'ertake  you, 
You  '11  part  away  disgraced. 

Wol,  He  tells  you  rightly. 

Q.  Kath,  Ye  tell  me  what  ye  wish  for  both,-^ 
my  ruin. 
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Is  tlitf  your  Christian  eounself  out  upon  ye ! 
Heaven  is  above  all  yet :  there  sits  a  Judge 
That  no  king  can  corrupt. 

Cam*  Your  rage  mistakes  us. 

Q.  Kath,  The  more  shame  for  ye :  holy  men 
I  thought  ye ; 
Upon  my  soul,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues : 
But  cardinal  sins  and  hollow  hearts,  I  fear  ye. 
Mend  them  for  shame,  my  lords.    Is  this  your 

comfort? 
The  cordial  that  ye  bring  a  wretched  lady  ? 
A  woman  lost  among  ye,  laughed  at,  scorned  ? 
I  will  not  wish  ye  half  my  miseries ; 
I  have  more  charity.    But  say  I  warned  ye. 
Take  heed ;  for  heaven's  sake,  take  heed,  lest  at  once 
The  burden  of  my  sorrows  fall  upon  ye. 

WoL  Madam,  this  is  a  mere  distraction : 
You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy. 

Q,  Kath,  Ye  turn  me  into  nothing.     Woe 
upon  ye. 
And  all  such  false  professors !   Would  ye  have  me 
(If  you  have  any  justice,  any  pity, 
If  ye  be  anything  but  churchmen's  habits) 
Put 'my  sick  cause  into  his  hands  that  hates  me  t 
Alas !  he  has  banished  me  his  bed  already ; 
His  love  too  long  ago.    I  am  old,  my  lords. 
And  all  the  fellowship  I  hold  now  with  him, 
Is  only  my  obedience.    What  can  happen 
To  me  above  this  wretchedness  ?  all  your  studies 
Make  me  a  curse  like  this. 

Cam,  Your  fears  are  worse. 

Q.  Kath,  Have  I  lived  thus  long  (let  me  speak 
myself. 
Since  virtue  finds  no  finends)  a  wife,  a  true  one : 
A  woman  (I  dare  say  without  vain-glory) 
Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion : 
Have  I  with  all  my  iuU  affections 
Still  met  the  King:  loved  him  next  heaven; 

obeyed  him ; 
Been,  out  of  fondness,  superstitious  to  him ; 
Almost  forgot  my  prayers  to  content  him : 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded f  'tis  not  well,  lords. 
Bring  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband; 
One  that  ne'er  dreamed  a  joy  beyond  hu  pleasure : 
And  to  that  woman,  when  she  has  done  most, 
Yet  will  I  add  an  honour, — a  great  patience. 

WoL  Madam,  you  wander  from  the  good  we 
aim  at. 

Q,  Kath,  My  lord,  I  dare  not  make  myself 
so  guilty 
To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  title 
Your  master  wed  me  to.    Nothing  but  death 
Shall  e'er  divorce  my  dignities. 

WoL  Pray  hear  me. 

Q,  Kath.  'Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English 
earth. 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it : 


Ye  have  angels'  faces,  but  heaven  knows  your  besrtL 
What  will  become  of  me  now,  wretched  ladyf 
I  am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living.— 
Alas!  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  for- 
tunes t  [  To  Aer  Women. 
Shipwrecked  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity, 
No  friends,  no  hope ;  no  kindred  weep  for  me; 
Almost  no  grave  allowed  me.     Like  the  %, 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourished, 
I  'U  hang  my  head  and  perish. 

WoL  If  your  grace 

Could  but  be  brought  to  know  our  ends  are  honeit, 
You'd  feel  more  comfort.  Why  should  we,  good  hdr, 
Upon  what  cause,  wrong  you?  alas!  our  places, 
The  way  of  our  profession,  is  against  it: 
We  are  to  cure  such  sorrows,  not  to  sow  them. 
For  goodness'  sake  consider  what  you  do ; 
How  you  may  hurt  yourself,  ay  utterly 
Orow  firom  the  King's  acquaintance,  by  thiscairiige. 
The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience. 
So  much  they  love  it;  but  to  stubborn  spirit! 
They  swell  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms. 
I  know  you  have  a  gentie,  noble  temper, 
A  soul  as  even  as  a  calm :  pray  think  us 
Those  we  profess, — ^peacemakers,  fiiends,  and 
servants. 
Cam,  Madam,  you  11  find  it  so.    You  vroog 
your  virtues 
Witii  these  weak  women's  fears.    A  noble  spirit 
As  yours  was  put  into  you,  ever  casts 
Such  doubts,  as  false  coin,  firom  it    The  King 

loves  you : 
Beware  you  lose  it  not    For  us,  if  you  please 
To  trust  us  in  your  business,  we  are  ready 
To  use  our  utmost  studies  in  your  service. 
Q,  Kath,  Do  what  ye  will,  my  lords.    Ad<1 
pray  forgive  me 
If  I  have  used  myself  unmannerly : 
You  know  I  am  a  woman,  lackiii^  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons. 
Pray  do  my  service  to  his  majesty : 
He  has  my  heart  yet ;  and  shall  have  my  prayen 
While  I  shall  have  my  life.  Come,  reverend  lathen, 
Bestow  your  counsels  on  me :  she  now  begs 
That  littie  thought,  when  she  set  footing  here, 
She  should  have  bought  her  dignities  so  dear. 


ScBNB  II. -^jlnieehamher  to  the  Kino's        | 
Apartment, 

Enter  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Dukb  op     ^ 
Suffolk,  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  the  Lobd 
Chamberlain. 
Nor,  Ifyou  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints,     , 

And  force  them  with  a  constancy,  tiie  csrdinal       i 
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Cannot  tUnd  under  them.    If  you  omit 
The  offer  of  this  time,  I  cannot  promise 
Bat  that  you  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces, 
With  these  you  bear  already. 

Swr,  I  am  joyful 

To  meet  the  least  occasion,  that  may  give  me 
Remembrance  of  my  fatber-in-law,  the  duke, 
To  be  revenged  on  him. 

Suf,  Which  of  the  peers 

Have  uncontemned  gone  by  bim,  or  at  least 
Strangely  neglected :  when  did  he  regard 
The  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  person. 
Out  of  himself? 

Cham.         My  lords,  you  speak  your  pleasures. 
What  he  deserves  of  you  and  me  I  know : 
What  we  can  do  to  him  (though  now  the  time 
Gives  way  to  us)  I  much  fear.     If  you  cannot 
Bar  Iiis  access  to  the  King,  never  attempt 
Anything  on  him ;  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  King  in  hb  tongue. 

Nor.  O  fear  him  not ; 

His  spell  in  that  is  out :  the  King  hath  found 
Matter  against  him  that  for  ever  mars 
The  honey  of  his  language.    No,  he 's  settled, 
Not  to  come  ofi^  in  his  displeasure. 

Sur.  Sir, 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  such  news  as  tliis 
Once  every  hour. 

Nor,  Believe  it  this  is  true. 

In  the  divorce  his  contrary  proceedings 
Are  all  unfolded :  wherein  he  appears 
As  I  could  wish  mine  enemy, 

Sur.  How  came 

His  practices  to  light  ? 

Suf,  Most  strangely. 

Swr.  O  how,  how  ? 

Sttf.The  cardinal's  letter  to  the  pope  miscarried. 
And  came  to  the  eye  o'  the  King :  wherein  was  read 
How  that  the  cardinal  did  entreat  his  holiness 
To  stay  the  judgment  o'  the  divorce :  for  if 
It  did  take  place,  '*I  do,"  quoth  he,  "perceive 
My  King  is  tangled  in  affection  to 
A  creature  of  the  Queen's ;  Lady  Anne  BuUen." 

Sur.  Has  the  King  this? 

Suf.  Believe  it 

Sur.  Will  this  work? 

Cham.  The  King  in  this  perceives  him  how  he 
coasts 
And  hedges  his  own  way.    But  in  this  point 
All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  physic 
After  his  patients  death : — the  King  already 
Hath  married  the  fair  lady. 

Sur.  'Would  he  had! 

Suf.  May  you  be  happy  in  your  wish,  my  lord : 
For  I  profess  you  have  it. 

Sur.  Now  all  my  joy 

Trace  the  conjunction  I 


Suf.  My  amen  to 't 

Nor.  All  men's. 

Suf,  There 's  order  given  for  her  coronation. 
Marry,  this  is  yet  but  young,  and  may  be  left 
"To  some  ears  unrecounted. — But,  my  lords, 
She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  complete 
In  mind  and  feature.    I  persuade  me,  from  her 
Will  fall  some  blessing  to  this  land,  which  shall 
In  it  be  memorised. 

Sur,  But  will  the  King 

Digest  this  letter  of  the  cardinal's  ? 
The  lord  forbid  I 

Nor.  Marry,  amen. 

^t^.  No,  no: 

There  be  more  wasps  that  buzz  about  his  nose, 
Will  make  this  sting  the  sooner.  Cardinal  Campeius 
Is  stolen  away  to  Rome :  hath  ta'en  no  leave ; 
Has  left  the  cause  o'  the  King  unhandled ;  and 
Is  posted,  as  the  agent  of  our  cardinal, 
To  second  all  his  plot     I  do  assure  you 
The  King  cried  **  Hal "  at  this. 

Cham.  Now  God  incense  him, 

And  let  him  cry  "  Ha  I "  louder  I 

Nor.  But,  my  lord. 

When  returns  Cranmer? 

Suf,  He  is  returned,  in  his  opinions :  which 
Have  satisfied  the  King  for  his  divorce. 
Together  with  all  famous  colleges 
Almost  in  Christendom.     Shortly,  I  believe. 
His  second  marriage  shall  be  published,  and 
Her  coronation.    Katharine  no  more 
Shall  be  called  queen ;  but  princess  dowager, 
And  widow  to  Prince  Arthur. 

Nor,  This  same  Cranmer 's 

A  worthy  fellow,  and  hath  ta'en  much  pain 
In  the  King's  business. 

Suf,  He  has ;  and  we  shall  see  him 

For  it  an  archbishop. 

Nor,  So  I  hear. 

Suf,  Tisso.-* 

The  cardinal — 

Enter  Wolset  and  Cromwell. 

Nor,  Observe,  observe,  he 's  moody. 

Wol.  The  packet,  Cromwell,  gave  it  you  the  King? 

Crom.  To  his  own  hand,  in  his  bedchamber. 

Wol.  Looked  he  o'  the  inside  of  the  paper? 

Crom.  Presently 

He  did  unseal  them :  and  the  first  he  viewed 
He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind ;  a  heed 
Was  in  his  countenance.    You  he  bade 
Attend  him  here  this  morning. 

Wol.  Is  he  ready 

To  come  abroad  ? 

Crom.  I  think  by  this  he  is. 

W(d.  Leave  me  a  while.—  ^Exit  Cromwell. 
It  shall  be  to  the  Duchess  of  Alen9on, 
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The  French  king's  sister :  he  shall  marry  her. 
Anne  BuUen  I  no;  1 11  no  Anne  Bullens  for  him : 
There  is  more  in  it  than  fair  visage.     Bullen ! 
No,  we  11  no  Bullens. — Speedily  I  wish 
To  hear  fi'om  Rome. — ^The  Marchioness  of  Pem- 
hroke ! 

Nor,  He 's  discontented. 

Suf.  May  be  he  hears  the  King 

Does  whet  his  anger  to  him. 

Sur,  Sharp  enough, 

Lord,  for  thy  justice  I 

WoL  The  late  Queen's  gentlewoman ;  aknight's 
daughter 
To  be  her  mistress'  mistress ;  the  queen's  qneen ! 
This  candle  bums  not  clear :  't  is  I  must  snuff  it : 
Then  out  it  goes. — What  though  I  know  her  virtuous 
And  well-deserving :  yet  I  know  her  for 
A  spleeny  Lutheran ;  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause,  that  she  should  lie  i'  the  bosom  of 
Our  hard-ruled  King.  Again,  there  is  sprung  up 
An  heretic,  an  arch  one,  Cranmer :  one 
Hath  crawled  into  the  favour  of  the  King, 
And  is  his  oracle. 

Nor,  He  is  vexed  at  something. 

S^f,  I  would  't  were  something  that  would  fret 
the  string, 
The  master-cord  of  his  heart!— The  King,  the 
King! 

Enter  the  King  reading  a  eohedule  ;  emd 

LOVBLL. 

K,  Hen,  What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accu< 
mulated 
To  his  own  portion ;  and,  what  expense  by  the  hour 
Seems  to  flow  from  him !  How,  1'  the  name  of  thrift, 
Does  he  rake  this  together  ? — Now,  my  lords ; 
Saw  you  the  cardinal? 

Nor,  My  lord,  we  have 

Stood  here  observing  him.  Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  .brain :  he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts ; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground ; 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple ;  straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait ;  then  stops  again ; 
Strikes  his  breast  hard;  and  anon  he  casts 
His  eye  against  the  moon.  In  most  strange  postures 
We  have  seen  him  set  himself. 

K,  Hen,  It  may  well  be ; 

There  is  a  mutiny  in  his  mind.    This  morning 
Papers  of  state  he  sent  me  to  peruse. 
As  I  required :  and  wot  you  what  I  found 
There  ?  on  my  conscience,  put  unwittingly : 
Forsooth  an  inventory,  thus  importing, — 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure. 
Rich  stuffs  and  ornaments  of  household :  which 
I  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  outspeaks 
Possession  of  a  subject. 

Nor,  It  is  Heaven's  will : 


Some  spirit  put  this  paper  in  the  packet, 
To  bless  your  eye  withaL 

K,  Hen.  If  we  did  think 

His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth. 
And  fixed  on  spiritual  object,  he  should  still 
Dwell  in  his  musings :  but  I  am  afraid 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  not  worth 
His  serious  considering. 

\_He  takes  hU  seat  and  whiepen  Lotell, 
teho  goee  to  WoLsar. 

Wol,  Heaven  forgive  me  ? 

Ever  God  bless  your  highness ! 

K,  Hen,  Good  my  lord, 

Youarefullof  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  the  inventory 
Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind ;  the  which 
You  were  now  running  o'er :  you  have  scsrce  time 
To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span, 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit.     Sure  in  that 
I  deem  you  an  ill  husband ;  and  am  glad 
To  have  you  therein  my  companion. 

Wol,  Sir, 

For  holy  offices  I  have  a  time ;  a  time 
To  think  upon  the  part  of  business  which 
I  bear  i'  the  state ;  and  nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which  perforce 
I,  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal, 
Must  give  my  tendance  to. 

K,  Hen,  You  have  said  wdl. 

W(d,  And  ever  may  your  highness  yoke  together, 
As  I  will  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well 
With  my  well-saying ! 

K.  Hen.  T  is  well  said  again ; 

And  'tis  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  well: 
And  y  et  words  are  no  deeds.    My  father  loved  yoa ; 
He  said  he  did ;  and  with  his  deed  did  crown 
His  word  upon  you.    Since  I  had  my  office 
I  have  kept  you  next  my  heart :  have  not  alone 
Employed  you  where  high  profits  might  come  home, 
But  pared  my  present  havings  to  bestow 
My  bounties  upon  you. 

WoU  What  should  this  mean?    [Aadi- 

Sur,  The  Lord  increase  this  business! 

K,  Hen,  Have  I  not  made  yon 

The  prime  man  of  tlie  state  t  I  pray  yoo,  tell  me 
If  what  I  now  pronounce  you  have  found  true: 
And  if  you  may  confess  it,  say  withal 
If  you  are  bound  to  us  or  no.    What  say  you? 

Wol.  My  sovereign,  I  confess  your  royal  graces, 
Showered  on  me  daily,  have  been  more  than  could 
My  studied  purposes  requite ;  which  went 
Beyond  all  men*s  endeavours :  my  endeavours 
Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires. 
Yet  filed  with  my  abilities.     Mine  own  ends 
Have  been  mine  so,  that  evermore  they  pointed 
To  the  good  of  your  most  sacred  person,  and 
The  profit  of  the  state.     For  your  great  graces 
Heaped  upon  me,  poor  undeserver,  I 
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Can  nothing  render  but  aHegiant  thanks ; 
My  prayers  to  heaven  for  you ;  my  loyalty, 
Which  ever  has  and  ever  shall  be  growing, 
Till  death,  that  winter,  kill  it. 

K,  Hen,  Fairly  answered  : 

A  loyal  and  obedient  subject  is 
Therein  illustrated.    The  honour  of  it 
Does  pay  the  act  of  it :  as,  i'  the  contrary, 
The  foulness  is  the  punishment     I  presume 
That,  as  my  hand  hat  opened  bounty  to  you, 
My  heart  dropped  love,  my  power  rained  honour, 

more 
On  you  than  any ;  so  your  hand  and  heart, 
Your  brain,  and  every  function  of  your  power. 
Should,  notwithstanding  that  your  bond  of  duty, 
As  'twere  in  love's  particular,  be  more 
To  me,  your  iVlend,  than  any. 

Wol.  I  do  profess 

That  for  your  highness'  good  I  ever  laboured 
More  than  mine  own :  that  am,  have,  and  will  be. 
Though  all  the  world  should  crack  their  duty  to  yoU) 
And  throw  it  from  their  soul ;  though  perils  did 
Abound  as  tbick  as  thought  could  make  them,  and 
Appear  in  fbrms  more  horrifl;  yet  my  duty, 
As  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood, 
Should  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break, 
And  stand  unshaken  yours. 

K.  Hen.  'Tis  nobly  spoken. 

Take  notice,  lords,  he  has  a  loyal  breast. 
For  you  have  seen  him  open 't.-*Read  o'er  this; 
[CUvmg  Mm  papers. 
And  after,  this :  and  then  to  breakfast  with 
What  appetite  you  have. 

l^Exit  King,  frowning  upon  Cardihal 

WoLSBY :  the  Nobles  throng  after  huUf 

emiUng  and  whitpermg, 
Wol.  What  should  this  mean? 

What  sudden  anger 's  this :  how  have  I  reaped  it  ? 
He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leaped  from  his  eyes.    So  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  galled  him  : 
Then  makes  him  nothing.  I  must  read  this  paper ; 
I  fear,  the  story  of  his  anger.-^'T  is  so : 
This  paper  has  undone  me.    'T  is  the  account 
Of  all  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends :  indeed,  to  gain  the  popedom, 
And  fee  my  friends  in  Rome.     O  negligence, 
Fit  for  a  fool  to  fall  by  I     What  cross  devil 
Made  me  put  this  main  secret  in  the  packet 
I  sent  the  King  ?     Is  there  no  way  to  cure  this ; 
No  new  device  to  beat  this  from  his  brains  ? 
I  know  't  wiU  stir  him  strongly :  yet  I  know 
A  way,  if  it  take  right,  in  spite  of  fortune 
Will  bring  me  off  again.   What's  this— "To  the 

Pope!" 
The  letter,  as  I  live,  with  all  the  business 
I  writ  to  his  holiness !    Nay  then,  farewell : 


I  have  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness ; 
And,  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting.    I  shall  fall 
Like  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 
And  no  man  see  me  more« 

Be^enier  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
the  Earl  of  SuRRSTy  and  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain. 

Nor,  Hear  the  King's  pleasure,  cardinal:  who 
commands  you 
To  render  up  the  great  seal  presently 
Into  our  hands ;  and  to  confine  yourself 
To  Asher  House,  my  loid  of  Winchester's, 
Till  you  hear  further  from  his  highness. 

Wol  Stay: 

Where's  your  commission,  lords  ?  words  cannot  carry 
Authority  so  weighty. 

Sirf,  Who  dare  cross  tbem ; 

Bearing  the  King's  will  from  his  mouth  expressly  ? 

Wol.  Till  I  find  more  than  will  or  words  to  do  it 
(I  mean  your  malice),  know,  officious  lordsy 
I  dare  and  must  deny  it.    Now  i  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded,^-^nvy. 
How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgraces, 
As  if  it  fed  ye :  and  how  sleek  and  wanton 
Ye  appear  in  everything  may  bring  my  ruin ! 
Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice ; 
You  have  christian  warrant  for  them,  and,  no  doubt, 
In  time  will  find  their  fit  rewards.    That  seal 
You  ask  with  such  a  violence,  the  King 
(Mine  andyour  master)  with  his  own  hand  gave  me ; 
Bade  me  enjoy  it,  with  the  place  and  honours. 
During  my  life :  and,  to  confirm  his  goodness. 
Tied  it  by  letters  patents.    Now  who  '11  take  it  ? 

Sur,  The  King,  that  gave  it. 

Wol,  It  must  be  himself,  then. 

Sur,  Thou  art  a  proud  traitor,  priest, 

WoL  Proud  lord,  thou  liest : 

Within  these  forty  hours  Surrey  durst  better 
Have  burnt  that  tongue  than  said  so.' 

Sur,  Thy  ambition, 

Thou  scarlet  sin,  robbed  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  father-in-law : 
The  heads  of  all  thy  brother  cardinals 
(With  thee  and  all  Uiy  best  parts  bound  together) 
Weighed  not  a  hair  of  his.  Plague  of  your  policy ! 
You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland ; 
Far  from  his  succour,  from  the  King,  from  all 
That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thou  gav'st  him : 
Whilst  your  great  goodness,  out  of  holy  pity, 
Absolved  him  with  an  axe. 

Wol,  This,  and  all  else 

This  talking  lord  can  lay  upon  my  credit, 
I  answer,  is  most  false.    The  duke  by  law 
Found  his  deserts :  how  innocent  I  was 
From  any  private  malice  in  his  end, 
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His  noble  jury  and  foul  cause  can  witness. 
If  I  loved  many  words,  lord,  I  should  tell  you 
You  have  as  little  honesty  as  honour ; 
That  I,  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth 
Toward  the  King,  my  ever-royal  master. 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be, 
And  all  that  love  his  follies. 

Sur,  By  my  soul, 

Your   long   coat,   priest,   protects   you:    thou 

■houldst  feel 
My  sword  i'  the  life-blood  of  thee  else. — My 

lords. 
Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  arrogance ; 
And  from  this  fellow  ?  If  we  live  thus  tamely. 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet, 
Farewell  nobility :  let  his  grace  go  forward. 
And  dare  us  with  his  cap,  like  larks. 

WoL  All  goodness 

Is  poison  to  thy  stomach. 

Sur.  Yes,  that  goodness 

Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one ; 
Into  your  own  hands,  cardinal,  by  extortion : 
The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets 
You  writ  to  the  pope,  against  the  King:  your 

goodness, 
Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious. — 
My  lord  of  Norfolk,  as  you  are  truly  noble, 
As  you  respect  the  common  good,  the  state 
Of  our  despised  nobility,  our  issues, 
"Who  if  he  live  will  scarce  be  gentlemen. 
Produce  the  grand  sum  of  his  sins,  the  articles 
Collected  from  his  life. — I  'U  startle  you 
Worse  than  the  sacring  bell, when  the  brown  wench 
Lay  kissing  in  your  arms,  lord  cardinal. 

WoL  How  much,  methinks,  I  could  despise 

this  man, 
But  that  I  am  bound  in  charity  against  it ! 
Nor.  Those  articles,  my  lord,  are  in  the  King's 

hand: 
But  thus  much, — ^they  are  foul  ones. 

Wol,  So  much  fairer 

And  spotless  shall  mine  innocence  arise. 
When  the  King  knows  my  truth. 

Sur,  This  cannot  save  you : 

I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember 
Some  of  these  articles ;  and  out  they  shall. 
Now,  if  you  can  blush  and  cry  "guilty,*'  cardinal, 
You  '11  shew  a  little  honesty. 
WoL  Speak  on,  sir : 

I  dare  your  worst  objections.     If  I  blush. 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners. 

Sur.  I'd  rather  want  those  than  my  head. 

Have  at  you : — 
First,  that,  without  the  King's  assent  or  know- 
ledge. 
You  wrought  to  be  a  legate :  by  which  power 
You  maimed  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops. 


Nor.  Then  that,  in  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  else 
To  foreign  princes,  '^Epo  et  Bex  nuut" 
Was  still  inscribed :  in  which  you  brought  the  King 
To  be  your  servant. 

Suf.  Then  that,  without  the  knowledge 

Either  of  King  or  council,  when  you  went 
Ambassador  to  the  emperor,  you  made  bold 
To  carry  into  Flanders  the  great  seal. 

Sur.  Item,  you  sent  a  large  commission 
To  Gregory  de  Cassalis,  to  conclude, 
Without  the  King's  will  or  the  state's  allowance, 
A  league  between  his  highness  and  Ferrara. 

Suf.  That,out  of  mere  ambition,  you  have  caused 
Your  holy  hat  to  be  stamped  on  the  King's  coin. 

i^tfr.Then  that  you  have  sent  innumerable  substance 
( By  what  means  got  I  leave  to  your  own  conscience) 
To  furnish  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  ways 
You  have  for  dignities ;  to  tlie  mere  undoing 
Of  all  the  kingdom.    Many  more  there  are; 
Which,  since  they  are  of  you  and  odious, 
I  will  not  taint  my  mouth  with. 

Cham.  O  my  lord ! 

Press  not  a  fSslling  man  too  far :  'tis  virtue. 
His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws ;  let  them, 
Not  you,  correct  them.    My  heart  weeps  to  see  him 
So  little  of  his  great  self. 

Sur.  1  forgive  him. 

Sttf.  Lord  cardinal,the  King's  further  pleasure  is,- 
Because  all  those  things  you  have  done  of  late 
By  your  power  legatine,  within  this  kingdom, 
Fall  into  the  compass  of  a  pramuniref — 
That  therefore  such  a  writ  be  sued  against  you; 
To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements, 
Chattels  and  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  King's  protection.  This  is  my  charge. 

Nor.  And  so  we  '11  leave  you  to  your  meditations 
How  to  live  better.    For  your  stubborn  answer 
About  the  giving  back  the  great  seal  to  us. 
The  King  shall  know  it,  and  no  doubt  shall  thank  yon. 
So  fare  you  well,  my  little-good  lord  cardinal. 
[ExewU  all  but  Wolset. 

Wol.  So  farewell  to  the  little  good  you  bearme.— 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness! 
This  is  the  state  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost; 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  root; 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.     1  have  ventured, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high-blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me;  and  now  has  left  me, 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream  that  must  for  ever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  ye: 
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I  feel  my  heart  new  opened.  O  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  faTours! 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  aspire  to, 
That  sweet  asp^t  of  princes,  and  their  mini 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  have : 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. 

Enter  Cromwell,  amastedly. 

Why,  how  now,  Cromwell  t 

Crom,  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

WoL  What,  amazed 

At  my  misfortunes?  can  thy  spirit  wonder 
A  great  man  should  decline  7  Nay,  an  you  weep, 
I  am  fallen  indeed. 

Crom.  How  does  your  grace  t 

WoL  Why,  well : 

'Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
I  know  myself  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  aU  earthly  dignities ; 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.   The  King  has  cured 

me, 
1  humbly  thank  his  grace;  and  from  these  shoul- 
ders. 
These  ruined  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy ;  too  much  honour. 
0  'tis  a  burden,  Cromwell,  'tis  a  burden. 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. 

Crom,  I  am  glad  your  grace  has  made  that 
right  use  of  it. 

WoL  I  hope  I  have.   I  am  able  now,  methinks 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel), 
To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  far. 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer. 
What  news  abroad  ? 

Crom,  The  heaviest  and  the  worst 

Is  your  displeasure  with  the  King. 

WoL  God  bless  him  I 

Crom,  The  next  is  that  Sir  Thomas  More  is 
chosen 
Lord  chancellor  in  your  place. 

WoL  That 's  somewhat  sudden : 

But  he 's  a  learned  man.     May  he  continue 
Long  in  his  highness'  favour,  and  do  justice 
For  truth's  sake  and  his  conscience ;  that  his  bones. 
When  he  has  run  his  course  and  sleeps  in  blessings, 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'em  I 
What  more  ? 

Crom.  That  Cranmer  is  returned  with  wel- 
come, 
Installed  lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

W6L  That 's  news  indeed ! 

Croni,  Last,  that  the  lady  Anne, 

Whom  the  King  hath  in  secrecy  long  married. 
This  day  was  viewed  in  open  as  his  queen, 
Going  to  chapel :  and  the  voice  is  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 


WoL  Tliere  was  the  weight  that  pulled  me  down. 
O  Cromwell, 
The  King  has  gone  beyond  me :  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman  I  have  lost  for  ever : 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours. 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.  Go,  get  thee  fVom  me,  Cromwell : 
I  am  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  master.     Seek  the  King : 
That  sun  I  pray  may  never  set !    I  have  told  him 
What  and  how  true  thou  art  He  will  advance  thee : 
Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him 
(I  know  his  noble  nature)  not  to  let 
Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too.    Good  Cromwell, 
Neglect  him  not :  make  use  now,  and  provide 
For  thine  own  future  safety. 

Crooi.  O  my  lord. 

Must  I  then  leave  you ;  must  I  needs  forego 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master? 
Bear  witness,  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron. 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord. 
The  King  shall  have  my  service;  but  my  prayers 
For  ever  and  for  ever  shall  be  yours. 

Wol,  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries :  but  thou  hast  forced  me. 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
Let 's  dry  our  eyes :  and  thus  far  hear  me,Cromwell; 
And  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  roe  more  must  be  heard  of,  say  I  taught  thee. 
Say  Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory, 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour, 
Found  thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in : 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  missed  it 
Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruined  me. 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee  fling  away  ambition : 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels :  how  can  man,  then. 
The  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by 't? 
Love  thyselflast :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee : 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gende  peace, 
To  silence  envious  tongues.  Be  just  and  fear  not : 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's, 
Thy  God's,and  truth's :  then  if  thoufall'st,0  Cromwell 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr.    Serve  the  King, 
And — pr'y  thee,  lead  me  in : 
There  take  an  inventory  of  aU  I  have, 
To  the  last  penny :  'tis  the  King's :  my  robe 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own.  O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Crom.  Good  sir,  have  patience. 

Wol.  So  I  have.    Farewell 

The  hopes  of  oourt ;  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell. 

[Ex€uut. 
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Scene  I. — A  Street  in  Westminster. 
« 
Enter  two  Gentlemen,  meeting, 

lit  Gent,  You  are  well  met  once  again. 

2nd  Gent,  And  so  are  you. 

lit  Gent.  You  come  to  take  your  stand  here, 
and  behold 
The  Lady  Anne  pass  from  her  coronation  ? 

2nd  Gent,  'T  is  all  my  business.    At  our  last 
encounter 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham  came  from  his  trial. 

let  Gent.  *T  is  very  true :  but  that  time  offered 
sorrow; 
This  general  joy. 

2nd  Gent.  Tie  well    The  citizens, 

I  am  sure,  have  shewn  at  frill  theur  royal  minds 
(As,  let  them  have  their  rights,  they  are  ever 

forward) 
In  celebration  of  this  day,  with  shows. 
Pageants,  and  sights  of  honour. 

1st  Gent.  Never  greater; 

Nor,  I  '11  assure  you,  better  taken,  sir. 

2nd  Gent.  May  I  be  bold  to  ask  what  that 
contams ; 
That  paper  in  your  hand  ? 

Ut  Gent,  Yes:  'tis  the  list 

Of  those  that  claim  tliebr  offices  this  day, 
By  custom  of  the  coronation. 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  and  claims 
To  be  high  steward ;  next,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
He  to  be  earl  marshal :  you  may  read  the  reat. 

2nd  Gent.  I  thank  you,  sir :  had  I  not  known 
those  customs, 
I  should  have  been  beholden  to  your  paper. 
But,  I  beseech  you,  what 's  become  of  Katharine, 
The  princess  dowager :  how  goes  her  business  ? 

lit  Gent.  That  I  can  tell  you  too.    The  Arch- 
bishop 
Of  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  other 
Learned  and  reverend  fathers  of  his  order, 
Held  a  late  court  at  Dunstable,  six  miles  off 
From  AmpthiU,  where  the  princess  lay :  to  which 
She  oft  was  cited  by  them,  biit  appeared  not : 
And,  to  be  short,  for  not  appearance,  and 


The  King's  late  scruple,  by  the  mam  assent 
Of  all  these  learned  men  she  was  divorced, 
And  the  late  marriage  made  of  none  effect. 
Since  which  she  was  removed  to  Kimbolton, 
Where  she  remains  now,  sick. 

2nd  Gent.  Alas,  good  lady  l-^lTrwmpeU, 

The  trumpets  sound :  stand  close,  the  Queen  is 
comuig. 

THE    ORDEK   OF   THE    FEOCESSIOM. 

A  Uvelyflouruh  of  trumpets  :  then  enter y 

1.  Two  Judges. 

2.  Lord  Chancellor,  with  the  purse  and  tnaee 
before  him. 

3.  Choristers  singing,  [Musie. 

4.  Mayor  of  London  bearing  the  mace.  Thu 
Garter  m  his  coat  of  arms,  and  on  his  head 
a  gilt  copper  crown. 

5.  Marquis  Dorset,  bearing  a  sceptre  of  gold; 
on  his  head  a  detm-coronal  of  gold,  ^tik 
him,  the  Earl  op  Surrey,  bearing  the  rod  of 
silver  with  the  dove,  crowned  with  an  earCt 
coronet.     Collars  of  SS. 

6.  Duke  op  Suffolk,  in  his  robe  of  estate,  h'u 
coronet  on  his  head,  bearing  a  long  white 
wand,  as  high-steward.  With  him  the  Duie 
OF  Norfolk,  with  the  rod  of  marshaltlup; 
a  coronet  on  his  head.     Collars  ofSS. 

7.  A  canopy  borne  bg  four  of  the  Cinque-portt ; 
under  it,  the  Queen  m  her  robe;  inker  hair 
richly  adorned  with  pearl;  crowned.  On  each 
side  of  her,  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Win- 
chester. 

8.  The  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk,  in  a  coronal 
of  gold,  wrought  with  flowers,  bearing  the 
Queen's  train. 

*>.  Certain  Ladies  or  Countesses,  with  pl(a» 
circlets  of  gold  without  flowers. 

2nd  Gent.  A  royal  train,  believe  mc— Tbese 
I  know: — 
Who 's  that  that  bears  the  sceptre  f 

\st  GenL  Marqub  Dorset : 

And  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  with  the  rod. 
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2nd  Gent.  A  bold  bratre  gentleman.  And  that 
should  be 
The  Dnke  of  Suffolk. 

lit  Gent.  Th  the  wme;  high  steward. 

2nd  GenL  And  that  my  lord  of  Norfolk? 
Ut  Gent,  Yes. 

2nd  Gent,  Heaven  blest  thee ! 

l^Lookmff  on  the  Qubbk. 
Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  looked  on.«^ 
Sir,  as  I  have  a  soul,  she  is  an  angel : 
Our  King  has  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms, 
And  more  and  richer,  when  he  strains  that  lady. 
I  cannot  blame  his  conscience. 

Ut  Gent.  They  that  bear 

The  cloth  of  honour  over  her,  are  four  barons 
Of  the  Cinque-fMnrts. 

2nd  Gent.  Those  men  are  happy;  and  so  are 
all  are  near  her. 
I  take  it  she  that  carries  up  the  train 
Is  that  old  noble  lady.  Duchess  of  Norfolk. 
let  Gent.  It  is ;  and  all  the  rest  are  countesses. 
2nd  Gent.  Their  coronets  say  so.    These  are 
stars,  indeed ! 
And  sometimes  falling  ones. 

let  Gent.  No  more  of  that— - 

lExit  Procession,  with  a  great  fiotmeh  of 
trumpete. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 

God  save  you,  sir.  Where  have  you  been  broiling? 

3r<j  Gent,  Among  the  crowd  i'  the  abbey ;  where 
a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedged  in  more ;  I  am  stifled 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy. 

2nd  GenL  You  saw  the  ceremony  f 

Srd  Gent.  That  I  did. 

1st  Gent.  How  was  it? 

Srd  Gent.  Well  worth  the  seeing. 

2nd  Gent.  Good  sir,  speak  it  to  us. 

Srd  Gent.  As  well  as  I  am  able.  The  rich  stream 
Of  lords  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  Queen 
To  a  prepared  place  in  the  choir,  fell  off 
A  distance  firom  her ;  while  her  grace  sat  down 
To  rest  a  while,  some  half  an  hour  or  so, 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people. 
Believe  me,  sir,  she  is  the  goodliest  woman 
That  ever  lay  by  man :  which  when  the  people 
Had  the  full  view  of,  such  a  noise  arose 
As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest. 
As  loud  and  to  as  many  tunes :  hats,  cloaks 
(Doublets,  I  think),  flew  up ;  and  had  their  faces 
Been  loose,  this  day  they  had  been  lost  Such  joy 
I  never  saw  before.     Great-bellied  women, 
That  had  not  half  a  week  to  go,  like  rams 
In  the  old  time  of  war,  would  shake  the  press, 
And  make  them  reel  before  them.  No  man  living 


Coidd  say,  *'  This  is  my  wife,"  there:  all  were 

woven 
So  strangely  in  one  piece. 

2nd  Gent.  But  what  followed  ? 

Zrd  Gent.  At  length  her  grace  rose,  and  with 
modest  paces 
Came  to  the  altar ;  where  she  kneeled,  and  saintlike 
Cast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven,  and  prayed  devoutly ; 
Then  rose  again,  and  bowed  her  to  the  people : 
When  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen : 
As  holy  oil,  Edward  Confessor's  crown, 
The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  such  emUems 
Laid  nobly  on  her:  which  performed,  the  dioir 
With  all  the  choicest  musid  of  the  kingdom. 
Together  sung  **  Te  Deum.''    So  she  parted. 
And  with  the  same  full  state  paced  back  again 
To  York-place,  where  the  feast  is  held. 

1^^  Gent.  Sir, 

You  must  no  more  call  it  York-place ;  diat  is  past: 
For,  since  the  cardinal  fell,  that  title 's  lost 
Tis  now  the  King's,  and  called  Whitehall. 

3rd  Gent.  I  know  it; 

But  'tis  so  lately  altered  that  the  old  name 
Is  fresh  about  me. 

2nd  Gent.  What  two  revereod  bishops 

Were  those  that  went  on  each  side  of  the  Queen? 

Srd  Gent.  Stokesly  and  Gardiner :  the  one  of 
Winchester 
(Newly  preferred  from  the  King's  secretaiy) ; 
The  other  London. 

2nd  Gent.  He  of  Winchester 

Is  held  no  great  good  lover  of  the  archbishop's. 
The  virtuous  Cranmer. 

Srd  Gent.  All  the  land  knows  that 

However,  yet  there's  no  greatbreach :  when  itcomes, 
Cranmer  will  find  a  fitend  will  not  shrink  from  him. 

2nd  Gent.  Who  may  that  be,  I  pray  you? 

Srd  GenL  Thomas  CromwcU : 

A  man  in  much  esteem  with  the  King,  aad  truly 
A  worthy  friend.-*-The  King 
Has  made  htm  master  o'  the  jewel-house, 
And  one,  already,  of  the  privy-couaciL 

2nd  Gent.  He  will  deserve  more. 

Srd  Gent.  Yes,  without  all  doubt 

Come,  gentlemen,  ye  shall  go  my  way,  which 
Is  to  the  court,  and  there  ye  shall  be  my  guests: 
Something  I  can  command.    As  I  walk  thither 
I  '11  tell  ye  more. 

Both.  You  may  command  us,  sir. 

lExeunt. 

Scene  II. — Kimbolton. 

Enter  Katharine,  Dowager,  «tc^ ;  led  between 
Griffith  and  Patience. 

Grif.  How  does  your  grace? 
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Kath.  O  Griffith,  sick  to  death : 

My  legs,  like  loaden  hranches,  how  to  the  earth, 
billing  to  leave  their  burden.  Reach  a  chair  :— 
So :  now  methinks  I  feel  a  little  ease. 
Didst  thou  not  tell  me,  Griffith,  as  thou  led'st  me. 
That  the  great  child  of  honour,  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
Was  dead? 

Grif,  Yes,  madam:   but  I  think  your 

grace, 
Out  of  the  pain  you  suffered,  gave  no  ear  to 't. 

Kath.  Pr'y  thee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he 
died. 
If  well,  he  stepped  before  me,  happily 
For  my  example. 

Orif,  Well,  the  voice  goes,  madam : 

For  after  the  stout  earl  Northumberland 
Arrested  him  at  York,  and  brought  him  forward 
(As  a  man  sorely  tainted)  to  his  answer. 
He  fell  sick  suddenly,  and  grew  so  ill 
He  could  not  sit  his  mule. 

Kath.  Alas,  poor  man ! 

Orif.  At  last,  with  easy  roads,  he  came  to 
Leicester, 
Lodged  in  the  abbey;  where  the  reverend  abbot. 
With  all  his  convent,  honourably  received  him : 
To  whom  he  gave  these  words : — **  O  father  abbot, 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state. 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye : 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity." 
So  went  to  bed :  where  eagerly  his  sickness 
Pursued  him  still ;  and  three  nights  after  this, 
About  the  hour  of  eight  (which  he  himself 
Foretold  should  be  his  last),  full  of  repentance. 
Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows. 
He  gave  his  honours  to  the  world  again, 
His  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 

Kath.  So  may  he  rest ;  his  faults  lie  gently  on 
him! 
Yet  thus  far,  Griffith,  give  me  leave  to  speak  him. 
And  yet  with  charity : — He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomacli,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes :  one  that,  by  suggestion. 
Tied  all  the  kingdom :  simony  was  fair  play : 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law.     I'  ihe  presence 
He  would  say  untruths ;  and  be  ever  double. 
Both  in  his  words  and  meaning.   He  was  never, 
But  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful : 
His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty ; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
The  clergy  ill  example. 

Orif.  Noble  madam. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues 
We  write  in  water.    May  it  please  your  highness 
To  hear  me  speak  his  good  now  ? 

Kath.  Yes,  good  Griffith : 

I  were  malicious  else. 


Orif.  This  cardinal. 

Though  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly 
Was  fashioned  to  much  honour  from  lus  cradU. 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one : 
Exceeding  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading: 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  loved  him  not, 
But  to  those  men  that  sough  t  him  sweet  as  summer 
And  though  he  were  unsatisfied  in  getting 
(Which  was  a  sin),  yet  in  bestowing,  madam, 
He  was  most  princely :  ever  witness  for  him 
Those  twins  of  learning  that  he  raised  In  you, 
Ipswich  and  Oxford !  one  of  which  fell  with  Mid, 
Unwilling  to  outlive  the  good  that  did  it; 
The  other,  though  unfinished,  yet  so  famous, 
So  excellent  in  art,  and  still  ao  rising, 
That  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 
His  overthrow  heaped  happiness  upon  him; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself; 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little : 
And,  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
Than  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  Goi 

Kath.  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption. 
But  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 
Whom  I  most  hated  living,  thou  hast  made  me, 
With  thy  religious  truth  and  modesty. 
Now  in  his  ashes  honour :  peace  be  with  him!— 
Patience,  be  near  me  still ;  and  set  me  lover: 
I  have  not  long  to  trouble  thee. — Good  Griffitli, 
Cause  the  musicians  play  me  that  sad  note 
I  named  my  knell,  wliilst  I  sit  meditating 
On  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  to. 

ISad  and  solemn  mune, 

Orif.  She  is  asleep.     Good  wench,  let's  ait 
down  quiet. 
For  fear  we  wake  her :  softly,  gentle  Patience. 

The  Vision.  Enter,  solemnly  ^ripping  one  after 
another,  six  Personages,  clad  m  wi^  nbeh 
wearing  on  their  heads  garlands  of  haye,  and 
golden  visuirds  on  their  faces;  branches  of 
bays  or  palm  in  their  hands.  They  first  conge* 
unto  her,  then  dance  ;  and,  at  certain  changetf 
the  first  two  hold  a  spare  garland  over  her 
head,  at  which  the  other  four  make  reverend 
courtesies  ;  then  the  two  that  held  the  garland 
deliver  the  same  to  the  other  next  two,  vho 
observe  the  same  order  in  their  changes,  and 
holding  the  garland  over  her  head;  vhich 
done,  they  deliver  the  same  garland  to  the  last 
two,  who  likewise  observe  the  same  order:  ot 
which  (as  it  were  by  inspiration)  she  mnkn 
in  her  sleep  signs  of  rejoicing,  and  heldeth  vp 
her  hands  to  heaven  :  and  so  m  their  dancfng 
they  vanish,  carrying  the  garland  wUh  thm 
The  music  continues. 
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Kath.  Spirits  of  peace,  where  are  yet    Are 
ye  all  gone, 
And  leave  me  here  in  wretchedness  hehind  ye  ? 
Grif.  Madam,  we  are  here. 
Kath.  It  is  not  you  I  call  for : 

Saw  ye  none  enter  since  I  slept? 
Orif.  None,  madam. 

Kaih.  No  I  Saw  you  not,  even  now,  a  blessed 
troop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet ;  whose  bright  faces 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me,  like  the  sun  ? 
They  promised  me  eternal  happiness ; 
And  brought  me  garlands,  Griffith,  which  I  feel 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear :  I  shall 
Assuredly. 
Orif.  1  am  most  joyful,  madam,  such  good 
dreams 
Possess  your  fancy. 

Kath,  Bid  the  music  leave ; 

They  are  harsh  and  heavy  to  me. 

[Jftisu;  eeoMes, 
Pat,  Do  you  note 

How  much  her  grace  is  altered  on  the  sudden  ? 
How  long  her  face  is  drawn?    How  pale  she 

looks, 
And  of  an  earthy  cold  ?    Mark  her  eyes  I 
Grif.  She  is  going,  wench :  pray,  pray. 
Pat,  Heaven  comfort  her  I 

JEnter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  An  *t  like  your  grace,— 
Kath,  You  are  a  saucy  fellow : 

Deserve  we  no  more  reverence  7 
Orif,  You  are  to  blame. 

Knowing  she  will  not  lose  her  wonted  greatness. 
To  use  so  rude  behaviour :  go  to,  kneel. 
Mess.  1   humbly  do  entreat  your  highness' 
pardon ; 
My  haste    made  me    unmannerly.      There    is 

staying 
A  gentleman,  sent  from  the  King,  to  see  you. 
Kath,  Admit  him  entrance,  Griffith :  but  this 
fellow 
Let  me  ne'er  see  again.-— 

[^JBxeunt  Grippitr  and  Messenger. 

jR&'enier  Griffith,  toith  Cafucius. 

If  my  sight  fail  not, 
You  should  be  lord  ambassador  from  the  em- 
peror. 
My  royal  nephew ;  and  your  name  Capucius. 
Cap.  Madam,  the  same :  your  servant. 
Kath.  O  my  lord. 

The  times  and  titles  now  are  altered  strangely 
With  me,  since  first  you  knew  me.    But,  I  pray 

you. 
What  is  your  pleasure  with  me  ? 


Cap.  Noble  lady, 

First  mine  own  service  to  your  grace :  the  next. 
The  King's  request  that  I  would  visit  you ; 
Who  grieves  much  for  your  weakness,  and  by 

me 
Sends  you  his  princely  commendations. 
And  heartily  entreats  you  take  good  comfort. 
Kath.   O  my  good  lord,  that  comfort  comes 
too  late ; 
Tis  like  a  pardon  after  execution. 
That  gentle  physic, given  in  time,  had  cured  me; 
But  now  I  am  past  all  comforts  here,  but  prayers. 
How  does  his  highness  ? 

Cap.  Madam,  in  good  health. 

Kath.  So  may  he  ever  do ;  and  ever  flourish 
When  I  shall  dwell  with  worms,  and  my  poor 

name 
Banished  the  kingdom ! — Patience,  is  that  letter 
I  caused  you  write,  yet  sent  away  ? 
Pat.  No,  madam. 

[GUving  it  to  Katharine. 
Kath,  Sir,  I  most  humbly  pray  you  to  deliver 
This  to  my  lord  the  King. 

Cap.  Most  willing,  madam. 

Kath.  In  which  I  have  commended  to  his 
goodness 
The   model   of  our   chaste  loves,    his  young 

daughter: 
The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thick  in  blessings  on 

her  I 
Beseeching  him  to  give  her  virtuous  breeding 
(She  is  youug  and  of  a  noble  modest  nature : 
I  hope  she  will  deserve  well),  and  a  little 
To  love  her  for  her  mother's  sake,  that  loved 

him 
Heaven  knows  how   dearly.      My   next    poor 

petition 
Is  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  some  pity 
Upon  ray  wretched  women,  that  so  long 
Have  followed  both  my  fortunes  faithfully  : 
Of  which  there  is  not  one,  I  dare  avow 
(And  now  I  should  not  lie),  but  will  deserve. 
For  virtue  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul, 
For  honesty  and  decent  carriage, 
A  right  good  husband :  let  him  be  a  noble : 
And  sure  those  men  are  happy  that  shall  have 

them. 
The  last  is  for  my  men :  they  are  the  poorest, 
But  poverty  could  never  draw  them  from  me : 
Tliat  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  them, 
And  something  over  to  remember  me  by. 
If  Heaven  had  pleased  to  have  given  me  longer 

life 
And  able  means,  we  had  not  parted  thus. 
These  are  the  whole  contents. — And,  good  my 

lord, 
By  that  you  love  the  dearest  in  this  world. 
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As  you  wish  cbristian  peace  to  souls  departed, 
Stand  these  poor  people's  friend,  and  urge  the 
King 
To  do  me  this  last  right. 
Cap,  By  Heaven  I  will, 
Or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man  ! 

Kath.  I  thank  you,  honest  lord.  Remember  me 
In  all  humility  unto  his  highness : 
Say  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world :  tell  him  in  death  I  blessed 

him; 
For  80  I  will. — Mine  eyes  grow  dim. — Farewell, 


My  lord.' — Griffith,  farewelL — Nay,  Patiencs, 
You  must  not  leave  me  yet.  I  must  to  bed : 
Call  in  more  women. — When  I  am  dead,  good 

wench, 
Let  me  be  used  with  honour :  strew  me  otst 
With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  ouy 

know 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave.    Embalm  me, 
Then  lay  me  forth.     Although  onqueenedf  yet 

like 
A  queen  and  daughter  to  a  king  inter  me. 
I  can  np  more.       [^Exeunt,  ieading  EATHAun 


ACT  V. 


ScxHB  l.^A  OaUery  in  t\s  Palace. 

Enter  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a 
Page  tfiith  a  torch  before  him;  met  by  Sia 
Thomas  Loyell. 

Oar,  It  'a  one  o'clock,  boy,  is't  not  ? 

Soy,  It  hath  struck. 

Oar,  TheM  should  Im  hoars  for  necessities, 
Not  for  delights :  times  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  ua 
To  waste  these  times* — Good  hour  of  night,  Sir 

Thomas : 
Whither  so  late? 

Lov,  Came  you  from  the  King,  my  lord  ? 

Oar.  I  did  Sir  Thomas;    and  left  him  at 
primero 
With  the  Duke  of  Siiffolk. 

Lov,  I  must  to  him  too» 

Before  he  go  to  bed,     I  '11  take  my  leaTe. 

Oar,  Not  yet,  Sir  Thomas  Lovell.     What's 
the  matter! 
It  seems  you  are  in  haste :  an  if  there  be 
No  great  offence  belongs  to  't,  give  your  friend 
Some  touch  of  your  late  business.    Affairs  that 

walk 
(As  they  say  spirits  do)  at  nsidnight,  have 
In  them  a  wilder  nature  than  the  business 
That  seeks  despatch  by  day. 

Lov.  My  lord,  I  love  yon. 

And  durst  commend  a  secret  to  your  ear 
Much  weightier  than  this  work«    The  Qneen*s 

in  labour, 
They  say  in  great  extremity ;  and  feared 
She  '11  with  the  labour  end. 


Cfar.  The  fruit  she  goes  with 

I  pray  for  heartily,  that  it  may  find 
Good  time  and  live :  but  for  the  stock,  Sir  Thoma!, 
I  wish  it  grubbed  up  now. 

Lov,  Metbinks  I  could 

Cry  the  amen :  and  yet  my  conscience  says 
She 's  a  good  creature,  and,  sweet  lady,  does 
Deserve  our  better  wishes. 

Oar,  But,  sir,  sir, 

Hear  me,  Sir  Thomaat    You  are  a  gentleman 
Of  mine  own  way :  I  know  you  wise,  religions: 
And  let  me  tell  you  it  will  ne*er  be  well,-- 
'Twill  not.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  take 't  of  me,- 
Till  Cranmer^  Cromwell  (her  two  bands),  audsbe, 
Sleep  in  their  graves. 

Lov,  Now,  sir,  ye  speak  of  two 

The  most  remarked  i'  the  kingdom.     As  for 

Cromwell, 
Beside  that  of  the  jewel-house,  he 's  made  master 
O*  the  rolls,  and  the  King's  secretary :  further,  sir, 
Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  preferments. 
With  which  the  time  will  load  him.  The  arch- 
bishop 
Is  the  King's  hand  and  tongue ;  and  who  dare 

speak 
One  syllable  against  him  t 

Oar,  Yes,  yes,  Sir  Thomas, 

There  are  that  dare,  and  I  myself  have  ventaied 
To  speak  my  mind  of  him :  and  indeed  this  dsjr 
Sir  (I  may  tell  it  you),  I  think  I  have 
Incensed  the  lords  o'  the  council  that  he  is 
(For  so  I  know  he  is,  they  know  he  is) 
A  most  arch  heretic,  a  pestilence 
That  does  infect  the  land :  with  which  they  mored, 
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Hare  broken  with  ihe  King ;  who  hath  so  far 
Given  ear  to  our  complaint  (of  his  great  grace 
And  princely  care,  foreseeing  those  feUmischieft 
Our  reasons  laid  before  him)  he  hath  commanded 
To-Borrow  morning  to  the  coundl-board 
He  be  convented.     He's  a  rank  weed,  Sir 

Thomas, 
And  we  must  root  him  out — From  your  afiairs 
I  hinder  you  too  long :  good  night,  Shr  Thomas. 
£00.  Many  good  nights,  my  lord :  I  rest  your 

servant  [ExewUQARmiHER  and  "Page. 

Am  LoTBiL  If  gwng  <nU,  enter  the  King  and  the 
DuKB  OF  Suffolk. 

K.  /Tm.  Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night: 
My  mind  'a  not  on 't ;  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 
Suf.  Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before* 
K.  Hen.  But  litde,  Charles: 
Nor  shall  not  when  my  fancy 's  on  my  play.— 
Now,  Lovell,  from  the  Queen  what  is  the  news? 

Lov.  I  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
What  yon  commanded  me,  but  by  her  woman 
I  sent  your  message :  who  returned  her  thanks 
In  the  greatest  humbleness,  and  desired  your 

highness 
Most  heartily  to  pray  for  her. 

K.  Hen.  What  say'st  thou?  ha  I 

To  pray  for  her!  what,  is  she  crying  outt 
-  Lov.  So  said  her  woman ;  and  that  her  suffer- 
ance made 
Almost  each  pang  a  death. 
K,  Hen.  Alas,  good  lady ! 

^t^  God  safely  quit  her  of  her  burden,  and 
With  gentle  travail,  to.  the  gladding  of 
Your  highness  with  an  heir  I 

K.  Hen,  Tisjnidnight,  Charles, 

Pr'y  thee  to  bed,  and  in  thy  prayers  remember 
The  estate  of  my  poor  queen.   Leave  me  alone ; 
For  I  must  think  of  that  which  company 
Will  not  be  friendly  to. 

Satf.  I  wish  your  highness 

A  quiet  night,  and  my  good  mistress  wiU 
Remember  in  my  prayers. 

K.  Hen,  Cluurles,  good  night — 

[^ExU  Suffolk. 

Enter  Sia  Anthony  Denny. 

Well,  air,  what  follows? 

Z>efs.  Sir,  I  have  brought  my  lord  the  arch- 
bishop,       .     • 
Aa  you  commanded  me. 

K.  Hen.  Hal  Canterbury? 

Den,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

AT.  Hen..  *T  is  true :  where  is  he,  Denny  ? 

J}en..  He  attends  your  highness'  pleasure. 

jr.  Hen,  Bring  him  to  us. 

{  EmU  Dbnnt. 


Lov.  This  is  about  that  which  the  bishop 
spake : 
I  am  happily  come  hither.  [AmUU, 

Re-enter  Dbnnt,  with  CaANMaa. 

K.  Hen,  Avoid  the  gallery. 

[LovBLL  eeeme  to  etay. 
Ha !  I  have  said. — Begone. 
What  I  [Exeunt  Lovbll  and  Dbnnt. 

Or  an,  I  am  fearful : — ^wherefore  frowns  he  thus  ? 
'T  is  his  aspect  of  tenror.     All 's  not  well. 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lord :  you  do  desire  to 
know 
Wherefore  I  sent  for  you  ? 

Cran.  It  is  my  duty 

To  attend  your  highness'  pleasure. 

K,  Hen,  'Pray  you  arise. 

My  good  and  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury. 
Come,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together : 
I  have  news  to  tell  you.    Come,  come,  give  me 

your  hand. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  I  grieve  at  what  I  speak, 
And  am  right  sorry  to  repeat  what  follows : 
I  have,  and  most  unwillingly,  of  late 
Heard  many  grievous — I  do  say,  my  lord, 
Grievous-Hsomplaints  of  you :  which,  being  con* 

sidered. 
Have  moved  us  and  our  council  that  you  shall 
This  morning  come  before  us :  where  I  know 
You  cannot  with  such  freedom  purge  yourself^ 
But  that  till  further  trial,  in  those  charges 
Which  will  require  your  answer,  you  must  take 
Your  patience  to  you,  and  be  well  contented 
To  make  your  house  our  Tower.    You  a  brother 

of  us. 
It  fits  we  thus  proceed ;  or  else  no  witness 
Would  come  against  you. 

Crofi.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness ; 

And  am  right  glad  to  catch  this  good  occasion 
Most  thoroughly  to  be  winnowed,  where  my  chaff 
And  com  shall  fly  asunder :  for  I  know 
There's  none  stands  under  more  calumnious 

tongues 
Than  I  myself,  poor  man. 

K.  Hen,  Stand  up,  good  Canterbury : 

Thy  truth  and  thy  integrity  is  rooted 
In  us,  thy  friend.  Give  me  thy  hand ;  stand  up : 
Pr'y  thee  let 's  walk.    Now,  by  my  holy  dame, 
What  manner  of  man  are  you  ?  My  lord,  I  looked 
You  would  have  given  me  your  petition  that 
I  should  have  ta'en  some  pains  to  bring  together 
Yourself  and  your  accusers,  and  to  have  heard  you 
Without  indurance  further. 

Cran,  Most  dread  liege, 

The  good  I  stand  on  is  my  truth  and  honesty. 
If  they  shall  fail,  I  with  mine  enemies 
Will  triumph  o'er  my  person :  which  I  weigh  not, 
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Being  of  those  virtnes  vacant     I  fear  nothing 
What  can  he  said  agamst  me. 

K.  H$tt,  Know  you  not 

How  your  state  stands  i'  the  world,  with  the  whole 

world? 
Your  enemies  are  many,  and  not  small:  their 

practices 
Must  hear  the  same  proportion :  and  not  ever 
The  justice  and  the  truth  o'  the  question  carries 
The  due  o'  the  verdict  with  it.     At  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  swear  agamst  you?   Such  things  have  been 

done. 
You  i^  potently  opposed,  and  with  a  malice 
Of  as  great  size.    Ween  you  of  better  luck, 
I  mean  in  perjured  witness,  than  your  master. 
Whose  minister  you  are,  whiles  here  he  Uved 
Upon  this  naughty  earth  ?   Go  (o,  go  to : 
You  take  a  proeipice  for  no  leap  of  danger, 
And  woo  your  own  destruction. 

Craft.  God  and  your  majesty 

Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  me ! 

K.  Hen,  Be  of  good  cheer : 

They  shall  no  more  prevail  than  we  give  way  to^ 
Keep  comfort  to  you,  and  this  morning  see 
You  do  appear   before  them.      If  they  shall 

chance 
In  charging  you  with  matters,  to  commit  you, 
The  best  persuasions  to  the  contrary 
Fail  not  to  use»  and  with  what  vehemency 
The  occasion  shall  instruct  you :  if  entreaties 
Will  render  you  no  remedy,  this  ring 
Deliver  them,  and  your  appeal  to  us 
There  make  before  them. — Look,  the  good  man 

weeps  I 
He*s  honest,  on   mine  honour.     God's  Uest 

mother! 
I  swear  he  is  true-hearted,  and  a  soul 
None  better  in  my  kingdom. — Get  you  gone. 
And  do  as  I  havebidyou.^[£cti  Cranmbr.}    He 

has  strangled 
His  language  in  his  tears. 

Enter  an  Old  Lady. 

Gent    IffUhm,'}    Come  back:    what  mean 

you? 
Lady.  I  '11  not  come  back;  the  tidings  that  I 
bring 
Will  make  my  boldness  manneca.— Now  good 

angeU 
¥1}  o'er  thy  royal  head,  and  shade  tby  penon 
UnUfrf  their  blessed  wings  I 

iT.  Hen.  Now  by  thy  looks 

I  guess  thy  message^     Is  the  Queen  delivered  ? 
Say,  ay;  and  of  a  boy. 
Lady*  Ay,  ay,  my  liege 


And  of  a  lovely  boy :  the  God  of  heaven 
Both  now  and  ever  blesa  hear  I— r'tis  a  girl, 
Promises  boys  hereafter.    Sir,  your  Queen 
Desires  your  viaitatien,  and  to  be 
Acquainted  with  this  stranger :  'tis  as  hkc  yea 
As  cherry  is  to  ehexry. 
K.  Hen.  Lovell,— 

Enter  Loteli*. 

Lmf.  Sir. 

K.  Hen.  Give  her  an  hundred  rasiks.    1 11 
to  the  Queen.  [Exit  Rihg. 

Lady.  An  hundred  marks?  By  this  light  1  li 
have  more. 
An  ordinary  groom  ia  for  such  payment 
I  will  have  more,  or  scold  i%  out  of  him. 
Said  I  fior  this  the  girl  is  like  t»  him? 
I  will  have  more,  or  else  unaay  't :  and  nov 
While  it  is  hot  I  'U  put  it  to  the  issue.  [Ewmi, 


SosiiB  II.-— XoUy  brfere  the  Comeil^Cheueier. 

Enter  Cranmer;  Servants,  Doorkeeper,  &Cm 
attending. 

Cran.  I  hope  I  am  net  too  late ;  and  yet  flis 
gentleman 
That  was  sent  to  me  from  the  council  prayed  ve 
To  make  great  haste.    All  Ikatl  what  means 

this?— Hoal 
Who  waits  there?  Sure  you  know  me? 

2).  Keep.  Yes»  my  ler4; 

But  yet  I  cannot  help  you. 
Cran,  Why? 

2>.  Keep.  Your  gfaoe  must  wait  till  yoa  be 
caUedfor. 

EtUer  DocTon  Bi^tts, 
Cran.  So! 

BuiU.  This  ia  a  piece  of  maliee.    I  am  gisd 
I  came  this  way  so  happily :  the  King 
Shall  understand  it  preaenily.         [EaU  Bvvt& 

Cran.  lAeide.']  Tia  Butts, 

The  King's  physician.  As  he  past  along. 
How  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me ! 
Pray  Heaven  he  sound  not  my  disgrace  I   For 

certain 
This  is  of  purpose  laid,  by  some  that  hate  me 
(God  turn  their  hearts!    I  never  sought  their 

malice), 
To  quench  mine  honeiir :  they  would,  sbeme  to 

make  me 
Wait  else  at  door ;  a  feUow  councillor,. 
Among  boyi^  grooms,  aad  lackeys^    But  tbeir 

pleasures 
Must  he  fulfilled,  and  I  attend  with  patience. 
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Enter,  at  a  window  abovef  the  Kino  and  Botrs. 

Butu.  I  '11  shew  your  grace  the  strangest  sight — 

K,  Hen.  What 's  that,  Butts  ? 

Butit.I  thinkyour  highness  saw  this  many  a  day. 

K.  Hen,  Body  o'  me,  where  is  it  ? 

Buttt.  There,  my  lord  t 

The  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterhury ; 
Who  holds  his  state  at  door,  'mongst  piitsuivants. 
Pages,  and  foothoys ! 

K.Hen.  Ha!  't  is  he  indeed . 

It  this  the  honour  they  do  6ne  another? 
'Tis  well,  there's  one  above  them  yet.     I  had 

thought 
They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  them 
(At  least  good  manners)  as  not  thus  to  suffer 
A  man  of  his  place  and  so  near  our  fatrour 
To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships'  pleasures, 
And  at  the  door  too,  like  a  post  with  packets. 
By  holy  Mary,  Butts,  there  *s  knavery. 
Let  them  alone^  and  draw  the  curtain  close  i 
We  shall  hear  more  a&on.-^  [Emmmt. 


The  C<htnteil-Chamber. 

Enter  the  Ldan  Chancbllok,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  Earl  op  Sukrbt,  Loan  Chambrr- 
LAIN,  Gabdinbr,  «md  Cromwell.  I'he  Chan- 
cellor placet  htmeelfai  the  upper  end  of  the 
table  on  the  left  hand  ;  a  teat  being  left  void 
above  him,  as  for  the  Archbishop  op  CANtsR- 
BURY.  The  rest  teat  themtelvet  in  order  on 
each  tide.  Cromwell  at  the  lower  end,  at 
Secretary. 
Chan.  Speak  to  th<i  business,  master  secretary : 

Why  are  we  met  in  council? 

Crom.  Please  your  honours. 

The  chief  cause  concerns  his  grace  of  Canter- 
bury. 
Gar,  Has  he  had  knowledge  of  it? 
Crom.  Yes. 

Nor.  Who  waits  there? 

D.  Keep.  Without,  my  noble  lords  f 
Gar,  Yes. 
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D.  Keep.  'Mlj  lord  archbishop ; 

And  has  done  half  an  hour,  to  know  your  pleasures. 
Chan,  Let  him  come  in. 
/>.  Keep,  Your  grace  may  enter  now. 

[Cranmer  approachee  the  eouncU-table. 
Chan.  My  good  lord  archhishop,  I  am  very 
sorry 
To  sit  here  at  this  present,  and  behold 
That  chair  stand  empty :  hut  we  all  are  men, 
In  our  own  natures  fralli  and  capable 
Of  our  flesh ;  few  are  angels :  out  of  which  frailty 
And  want  of  wisdom,  you,  that  best  should 

teach  us, 
Have  misdemeaned  yourself,  and  not  a  little, 
Toward  the  King  first,  then  his  laws,  in  filling 
The  whole  realm,  by  your  teaching  and  your 

chaplains 
(For  so  we  are  informed),  with  new  opinions. 
Divers  and  dangerous ;  which  are  heresies. 
And  (not  reformed)  may  prove  pernicious. 

Qar.  Which  reformation  must  be  sudden  too. 
My  noble  lords :  for  those  that  tame  wild  horses 
Pace  them  not  in  theur  hands  to  make  them 

gentle. 
But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits  and 

spur  them 
Till  they  obey  the  manage.    If  we  suffer 
(Out  of  our  easiness  and  childish  pity 
To  one  man's  honour)  this  contagious  sickness, 
Farewell  all  physic :  and  what  follows  then  ? 
Commotions,  uproars,  with  a  general  taint 
Of  the  whole  state :  as  of  late  days  our  neighbours, 
The  upper  Germany,  can  dearly  witness, 
Yet  freshly  pitied  in  our  memories. 

Cran,   My  good  lords,  hitherto,  in  all  the 
progress 
Both  of  my  life  and  office,  I  have  laboured, 
And  with  no  little  study,  that  my  teaching 
And  the  strong  course  of  my  authority 
Might  go  one  way  and  safely ;  and  the  end 
Was  ever  to  do  well :  nor  is  there  living 
(I  speak  it  with  a  single  heart,  my  lords) 
A  man  that  more  detests,  more  stirs  against. 
Both  in  his  private  conspience  and  his  place, 
Defacers  of  a  public  peace,  than  I  do. 
'Pray  Heaven  the  King  may  never  find  a  heart 
With  less  allegiance  in  it  I  Men  that  make 
Envy  and  crooked  malice  nourishment. 
Dare  bite  the  best.     I  do  beseech  your  lordships 
That  in  this  case  of  justice  my  accusers. 
Be  what  they  will,  may  stand  forth  face  to  fiice. 
And  fireely  urge  against  me. 
Suf,  Nay,  my  lord. 

That  cannot  be :  you  are  a  councillor. 
And  by  that  virtue  no  man  dare  accuse  you. 
Qar.  My  lord,  because  we  have  business  of 
more  moment, 


We  will  be  short  with  you.    T  is  his  Ughneti' 

pleasure 
And  our  consent,  for  better  trial  of  you. 
From  hence  you  be  committed  to  the  Tower: 
Where,  being  but  a  private  man  again, 
You  shall  know  many  dare  accuse  you  boldly, 
More  than,  I  fear,  you  are  provided  for. 

Cran.  Ah  my  good  lord  of  Winchester,  I  thank 
you; 
You  are  always  my  good  friend :  if  your  w(Q  paa, 
I  shall  both  find  your  lordship  judge  and  jum, 
You  are  so  mercifuL     I  see  your  end ; 
Tis  my  undoing.     Love  and  meekness,  lord, 
Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition: 
Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  again. 
Cast  none  away.    That  I  shall  clear  mysel( 
Lay  all  the  weight  ye  can  upon  my  patience, 
I  make  as  little  doubt  as  you  do  conscience 
In  doing  daily  wrongs.    I  could  say  more. 
But  reverence  to  your  calling  makes  me  roodeit 

Gar,  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  are  a  sectary, 
That 's  the  plain  truth :  your  painted  gloss  dii- 

oovers, 
To  men  that  understand  yoa   words  and  weak- 
ness. 

Crom.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  you  are  a  Me, 
By  your  good  favour,  too  sharp.    Men  so  noUe, 
However  faulty,  yet  should  find  respect 
For  what  they  have  been :  't  is  a  cruelty. 
To  load  a  falHng  man. 

Qar.  Good  master  secretary, 

I  cry  your  honour  mercy :  you  may  worst 
Of  all  this  table  say  so. 

Crom.  Why,  my  lordt 

Gar.  Do  not  I  know  you  for  a  favourer 
Of  this  new  sect!  ye  are  not  sound. 

Crom,  Not  sound? 

Gar.  Not  sound,  I  say. 

Cram.  'Would  you  were  half  so  honcit; 

Men's  prayers  then  would  seek  you,  not  tbeir 
fears. 

Gar.  I  shall  remember  this  bold  langusge. 

CroM.  Do: 

Remember  your  bold  life  too. 

Chan.  This  is  too  much  : 

Forbear,  for  shame,  my  lords. 

Gar.  I  have  done. 

Crtm.  And  I. 

Chan.  Then  thus  for  you,  my  lord:  it  stands 
agreed, 
I  take  it,  by  all  voices,  that  forthwith 
You  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower  a  prisoner: 
There  to  remain,  till  the  King's  further  plessoit 
Be  known  unto  us.    Are  you  all  agreed,  lordif 

All.  We  are. 

Cran.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  mercy, 

But  I  must  needs  to  the  Tower^  my  lords!     • 
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Gar.  What  other 

Would  you  expect?    You  are  strangely  trouble- 


Let  tome  o'  the  guard  be  ready  there. 

jEftfer  Ouard. 

CraiL  For  me  I 

Mint  I  go  like  a  traitor  thithert 

Oar,  Receive  him, 

And  see  him  safe  i'  the  Tower. 

Crtm.  Stay,  good  my  lords, 

I  have  a  litUe  yet  to  say.  Look  there,  my  lords : 
By  virtue  of  that  ring,  I  take  my  cause 
Out  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it 
To  a  most  noble  judge, — the  King  my  master. 

Ckaiu  This  is  the  King's  ring. 

i^iir.  T  is  no  counterfeit 

Suf.  'Tis  the  right  ring,  by  Heaven!   I  told 
ye  all. 
When  we  first  put  this  dangerous  stone  a  rolling, 
T  would  &U  upon  ourselves. 

Nor.  Do  you  think,  my  lords, 

The  King  will  sufier  but  the  little  finger 
Of  this  man  to  be  vexed? 

Ckawu  T  is  now  too  certain : 

How  much  more  is  his  life  in  value  with  him? 
'Would  I  were  fairly  out  on 't 

Crom*  My  mind  gave  me, 

In  seeking  tales  and  informations 
Agamst  thu  man  (whose  honesty  the  devil 
And  his  disciples  only  envy  at), 
Te  blew  the  &re  that  burns  ye. — Now  have  at  ye! 

Eider  Kiva,  frouming  on  them;  takes  his  eeat. 

Gar,  Dread  sovereign,  how  much  are  we 
bound  to  Heaven 
In  daily  thanks,  that  gave  us  such  a  prince ; 
Not  only  good  and  wise,  but  most  religious : 
One  that,  in  all  obedience,  makes  the  church 
The  chief  aim  of  his  honour :  and  to  strengthen 
That  holy  duty,  out  of  dear  respect, 
His  royal  self  in  judgment  comes  to  hear 
The  cause  betwixt  her  and  this  great  offender. 
K,  Hen.  You  were  ever  good  at  sudden  com- 
mendations. 
Bishop  of  Winchester.    But  know  I  come  not. 
To  hear  such  flattery  now  and  in  my  presence : 
They  are  too  thin  and  base  to  hide  offences. 
To  me  you  cannot  reach  you  play  the  spaniel. 
And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  win  me : 
But  whatsoe'er  thou  tak'st  me  for,  I  am  sure 
Thou  hast  a  cruel  nature  and  a  bloody .•« 
Good  man  (to  CaAMMBa),  sit  down.-*Now  let 

me  see  the  proudest 
He  that  dares  most  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee : 
By  all  that  'a  holy,  he  had  better  starve 
Than  but  once  think  his  place  becomes  thee  not 


Sur,  May  it  please  your  grace,— 

K,  Hen.  No,  sir,  it  does  not  please  me. 

I  had  thought  I  had  had  men  of  some  understanding 
And  wisdom  of  my  council :  but  I  find  none. 
Was  it  discretion,  lords,  to  let  this  man, 
This  good  man  (few  of  you  deserve  that  title). 
This  honest  man,  wait  like  a  lousy  footboy 
At  chamber-door;  and  one  as  great  as  you  are? 
Why  what  a  shame  was  this  I  Did  my  commission 
Bid  ye  so  far  forget  yourselves?  I  gave  ye 
Power  as  he  was  a  councillor  to  try  him ; 
Not  as  a  groom.    There 's  some  of  ye,  I  see. 
More  out  of  malice  than  integrity, 
Would  try  him  to  the  utmost,  had  ye  mean : 
Which  ye  shall  never  have  while  I  live. 

Chan.  Thus  far, 

My  most  dread  sovereign,  may  it  like  your  grace 
To  let  my  tongue  excuse  all.  What  was  purposed 
Concerning  his  imprisonment,  was  rather 
(If  there  be  faith  in  men)  meant  for  his  trial 
And  fair  purgation  to  the  world,  than  malice : 
I  am  sure,  in, me. 

K,  Hen.         Well,  well,  my  lords,  respect  him : 
Take  him,  and  use  him  well ;  he 's  worthy  of  iL 
I  will  say  thus  much  for  him:  if  a  prince 
May  be  beholden  to  a  subject,  I 
Am,  for  his  love  and  service,  so  to  him. 
Make  me  no  more  ado,  but  all  embrace  him : 
Be  friends,  for  shame,  my  lords. — My  lord  of 

Canterbury, 
I  have  a  suit,  which  you  must  not  deny  me : 
That  is,  a  fair  young  maid  that  yet  wants  baptism. 
You  must  be  godfather,  and  answer  for  her. 

O'aii.The  greatest  monarch  now  alive  may  glory 
In  such  an  honour :  how  may  I  deserve  it. 
That  am  a  poor  and  humble  subject  to  you? 

K.  Hen,  Come,  come,  my  lord,  you  'd  spare 
your  spoons.    You  shall  have 
Two  noble  partners  with  you ;  the  old  Duchess 

of  Norfolk, 
And  Lady  Marquis  Dorset :  will  these  please  you? 
Once  more,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  I  charge  you 
Embrace  and  love  this  man. 

Oar.  With  a  true  heart 

And  brother-love,  I  do  it. 

Cran,  And  let  Heaven 

Witness  how  dear  I  hold  tliis  confirmation. 

K.  Hen.  Good  man,  those  joyful  tears  shew 
thy  true  heart 
The  common  voice,  I  see,  is  verified 
Of  thee,  which  says  thus :  **  Do  my  lord  of  Canterbui} 
A  shrewd  turn,  and  he  is  your  friend  for  ever."-* 
Come,  lords,  we  trifle  time  away :  I  long 
To  have  this  young  one  made  a  Christian. 
As  I  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain : 
So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  honour  gain. 

lExenn^. 
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Scene  TlL^The  Palace  Yard. 

Noim  and  tumuU  wiUim,    Emier  Poiter  md  ki» 
Man. 

Port,  You  Tl  leave  yowr  noiie  anon,  ye  rascals. 
Do  you  take  the  court  for  Paris-garden  f  ye  rude 
slaves,  leave  your  gaping. 

[Wiihm,'\  Good  master  porter,  I  belong  to 
the  larder. 

Pert,  Belong  to  the  gallows  and  he  hanged, 
you  rogue:  is  this  a  place  to  roar  inf — Fetch 
ma  a  dosen  crabtree  staves,  and  strong  ones: 
these  are  but  Bwitches  to  them. — 111  scratch 
your  heads:  you  must  be  seeing  christenings? 
Do  you  look  for  ale  and  cakes  here,  you  rude 
rascals? 

Man,  Fray,  dr,  be  patient :   'tis  as  much  im- 
possible 
(Unless  we  sweep  them  from  the  door  with  can- 
nons) 
To  scatter  them,  as  'tis  to  make  lihem  sleep 
On  May-day  morning;  which  wUl  never  be. 
We  may  as  well  puth  against  Paul's  as  stir  them. 

Port,  How  got  they  in,  and  be  hanged? 

Man,  Alas,  I  know  not :  how  gets  the  tide  in  ? 
As  much  as  one  sound  cudgel  of  four  foot 
(You  seb  the  poor  remainder)  oould  distribute, 
I  made  no  spare,  sir. 

Port,  You  did  nothing,  sir. 

Man.  I  am  not  SamsOn,  nor  Sir  Guy,  nor 
Colbrand,  to  mow  them  down  before  me :  but  if 
*  I  spared  any  that  had  a  head  to  hit,  either  young 
or  old,  he  or  she,  cuckold  or  cuckold-maker,  let 
me  never  hope  to  see  a  chine  again :  and  that  I 
would  not  for  a  cow,  God  save  her. 

[  Within.']  Bo  you  hear,  master  porter? 

Port,  I  shall  be  with  you  presently,  good 
master  i>uppy. — Keep  the  door  close,  sirrah. 

Man,  What  would  you  have  me  do? 

Port,  What,  shoidd  you  do  but  knock  them 
down  by  the  dozens?  Is  this  Moorfields  to 
muster  in?  or  have  we  some  strange  Indian 
with  the  great  tool  come  to  court,  the  women  M> 
besiege  us  ?  Bless  me,  what  a  fry  of  fornication 
is  at  door!  On  my  Christian  conscience,  this 
one  christening  will  beget  a  thousand :  here  will 
be  father,  godfather,  and  all  together. 

Man,  The  spoons  will  be  the  bigger,  sir. 
There  is  a  fellow  somewhat  near  the  door;  he 
should  be  a  braxier  by  his  face,  for,  o'  my  con- 
•cience,  twenty  of  the  dog-days  now  reign  in  's 
nose:  all  that  stand  about  him  are  under  the 
line,  they  need  no  other  penance.  That  fire- 
drake  did  I  hit  three  times  on  the  head,  and 
three  limes  was  his  nose  discharged  against  me : 
he  stands  there  like  a  mortar-piece,  to  blow  us. 
There  waa  a  haberdasher's  wife  of  small  w»t 


near  him,  that  raHed  upon  ne  till  her  pnked 
porringer  fell  off  her  head,  for  kindling  loch  a 
combustian  in  the  state.  I  missed  the  meteor 
once,  and  hit  that  woman,  who  cried  out 
"  Clubs ! "  when  I  might  see  from  Cur  some  fortj 
truncheoneers  draw  to  her  succour,  which  were 
the  hope  of  the  Strand,  where  she  was  qoarterei 
Tliey  fell  on ;  I  made  good  my  place :  at  length 
they  came  to  the  broomstaff  with  ne ;  I  defied 
them  still :  when  suddenly  a  file  of  boys  behind 
them,  loose  shot,  delivered  such  a  shower  of 
pebbles  that  I  was  fkin  to  draw  mine  honoor  is, 
and  let  them  win  the  work.  The  deril  vai 
among  them,  I  think,  surely. 

Pott,  These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a 
playhouse  and  fight  for  bitten  apples ;  that  do 
audience  but  the  Tribulation  of  Tower-hill  oi 
the  limbs  of  Limehouse  (their  dear  brothen)  an 
able  to  endure.  I  have  some  of  them  in  lAtk 
Patrum,  and  there  they  are  like  to  dance  these 
three  days ;  besides  the  running  banquet  of  two 
beadles,  that  is  to  come. 

Enter  the  Loan  CaAMBBaLAiii. 
Cham,  Mercy  o'  me,  what  a  tnultimde  are  here! 
'they  grow  still  too ;   A-om  all  parts  they  are 

coming. 
As  if  we  kept  a  fair  here!»Where  are  theie 

porters. 
These  lazy  knaves?— Ye  have  made  a  fine  hand, 

fellows : 
There's  a  trim  rabble  let  in t    Are  all  these 
Your  faithfi\l  friends  o'the  suburbs?   We  sbsl) 

have 
Great  store  of  room,  no  doubt,  left  for  the  ladies 
When  they  pass  back  from  the  christening! 

Port,  An 't  please  your  honour, 

We  are  but  men :  and  what  so  many  may  do, 
Not  being  torn  a  pieces,  we  have  done. 
An  army  cannot  rule  them. 

Cham,  As  t  live, 

If  the  king  blame  me  for  'l,  I  '11  lay  ye  all 
By  the  heels,  and  suddenly ;  and  on  your  head* 
Clap  round  fines  for   neglect.     You  are  lasr 

knaves; 
And  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bumbarda,  when 
Ye  should  do  service. — Hark,  the  trumpets  sound: 
They  are  come  already  from  the  christening. 
Go,  break  among  the  press,  and  find  a  way  out 
To  let  the  troop  pass  fairiy ;  or  1 11  find 
A  Marshalsea  shall  hold  you  play  these  tT9 
months. 
Port,  Make  way  there  for  the  princess. 
Man,  You  great  fellow,  stand  dose  up,  or  1  U 
make  your  head  ache. 

Port,  You  i'the  camblet,  get  up  o*tbe  rail: 
I  'U  pick  you  o'er  the  pales  else.  [Eni^' 
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KING  HENRY  THE  EIGHTH. 


SCBKB  IT. 


ScBMB  iy.^7%e  Pajoce. 

Enter  trumpets,  $<mniing:  then  two  Aldermen, 
Lord  Mayor,  Oartbr,  Cranmer,  Dukb  of 
NoRPOLB,  vikh  hit  manhaVi  $taf;  Duke  of 
Suffolk  ;  two  Noblemen  hearing  great  etand- 
ing-^owlij  for  the  ehrtttemng  g^  :  then  four 
Noblemen  kearmg  a  eanopg,  under  whkk  the 
Duchess  of  Noepolk,  godmother,  bearing  the 
Cbild,  rieMg  habited  in  a  wumtie,  ^e, ;  train 
home  hg  a  Lady :  then  follows  the  Marchio- 
MB88  OF  Dorset,  the  other  godmother,  and 
Ladies.  The  troop  pau  onee  ahout  the  stage^ 
and  Gabteii  speaks : 

Oart,  Heaven,  from  tby  endless  goodness, 
send  prosperous  life,  long,  and  ever  happyf  to 
the  high  and  mighty  princeta  of  Engtand, 
Eliaabethl 

Fharish.    Enter  Kna  and  Train. 

Cran.  IKnseting.']  And  to  y«iir  royal  graee 
and  the  good  QiMeSy 
My  noble  partners  and  myself  thua  pray  :*-<• 
All  comlbrt,  joy,  in  this  most  gracioua  lady» 
Heaven  ever  laid  up  to  make  parents  happy, 
May  hourly  fidl  upon  ye ! 
K,  Hen,  Thank  you,  good  lord  arch- 

bishop: 
What  is  her  name? 
Cran.  Eliiabetk. 

K,  Hen,  Stand  up,  lord.— 

[The  KiNQ  kisses  the  Child. 
With  this  kiss  take  my  blessing:   God  protect 

theel 
Into  whose  hands  I  give  thy  life. 
Cran,  Amen. 

JT.  Hen,  My  noble  gossips,  ye  have  been  too 
prodigal : 
I  thank  ye  heartily ;  so  shall  this  lady, 
When  she  has  so  much  English. 
Cran,  Let  me  speak,  sir, 

For  Heaven  now  bids  me ;  and  the  words  1  utter 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they'll  And  them 

truth. 
This  royal  infant,  (Heaven  still  move  about  her  I) 
Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings. 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness.    She  shall  be 
(But  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness) 
Al  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 
A^nd  all  that  shall  succeed.    Sheba  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom  and  fair  virtue 
Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be :  all  princely  graces 
rhat  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is. 
With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good, 
ShaM  atill  be  doubled  on  her:  truth  shall  nurse 
ker. 


Holy  and  heavenly  tlioughts  still  counsel  her : 
She  shall  be  loved  and  feared:   her  own  shall 

bless  her: 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  corn. 
And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow.    Good  grows 

with  her : 
In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety 
Under  his  own  vine  what  he  plants,  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours : 
God  shall  be  truly  known ;  and  those  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour, 
And  by  those  daim  their  greatness,  not  by  blood. — 
Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her :  but  as  when 
The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix, 
Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir 
As  great  in  admiration  as  herself; 
So  shall  she  Wave  har  bkssddness  to  one 
(When  Heaven  shaQ  call  her  from  this  cloud  of 

darkMs^ 
Who  from  the  saered  ashes  of  her  honour 
Shall  star-IikQ  rise,  as  great  in  fame  as  she  was, 
And  so  stand  fixed»    Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth, 

terror, 
That  were  the  servants  to  this  chosen  infant. 
Shall  then  be  his  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him : 
Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine, 
His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations :  he  shall  flourish 
And*  Uke  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 
To  all  the  plains  about  him. — Our  children's 

children 
Shall  see  this,  and  bless  Heaven. 
JT.  Hen,  Thou  speakest  wonders. 

Cran,  She  shall  be,  to  the  happiness  of  England^ 
An  ag^d  princess:  many  days  shall  see  her. 
And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. — 
'Woidd  I  had  known  no  more !  but  she  must  die. 
She  must,  the  saints  must  have  her ;  yet  a  virgin, 
A  most  unspotted  lily,  shall  she  pass 
To  the  ground,  and  idl  the  world  shall  mourn  her. 

K,  Hen,  O  lord  archbishop. 
Thou  hast  made  me  now  a  man !  never  before 
This  happy  child  did  I  get  any  thing. 
This  oracle  of  comfort  hath  so  pleased  me. 
That  when  I  am  in  heaven  I  shall  desire 
To  see  what  this  child  does,  and  praise  my 

Maker.— 
I  thank  ye  all.    To  you,  my  good  lord  mayor. 
And  your  good  brethren,  I  am  much  beholden : 
I  have  received  much  honour  by  your  presence. 
And  ye  shall  find  me  thankfrd.— Lead  the  way, 

lords. 
Ye  must  all  see  the  Queen,  and  she  must  thank 

ye; 

She  will  he  sick  else.    This  day  no  man  think 
He  has  business  at  his  house ;  for  all  shall  stay : 
This  little  one  shall  make  it  holidajr.     lEaeunt 
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EPILOCaE 


T  is  ten  to  one  this  play  ean  nerer  please 
All  that  are  here*  Some  come  to  take  their  < 
And  8le«p  an  act  or  two :  hut  those,  we  fear. 
We  have  frighted  with  oar  trumpets :  so 't  is  dear 
They  11  say  'tis  naught:— otfaen,  to  hear  the  city 
Ahused  extremely,  and  to  cry  "  that 's  witty ! " 
Which  we  have  not  done  neither: — that  I  fear 
All  the  expected  good  we  are  like  to  hear 
For  this  ploy,  at  this  time,  is  only  in 
The  merciful  construction  of  good  women : 
For  such  a  one  we  shew^  them.     If  they  smfle 
And  say  't  will  do,  I  know  within  a  while 
All  th^  best  men  are  ours :  for  't  is  HI  hi^ 
If  they  hold  when  their  ladies  bid  them  alapw 
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PERSONS   REPRESENTED 

8ATORNINUS.  800  to  the  lata  Emperor  of  Rome. 

and  aftarwarda  deelared  Emperor  bimaelf. 
BASSIANUS.  Brother  to  BATOiuiiMoa:    in  lore  with 

Latinia. 
TITUS    ANDRONICUS,   a  noble    Roman.    Oenaral 

a^aloet  the  Gotha. 
MARCUS  AMDRONICOS.  Tribune  of  the  People;  and 

Brother  to  Titue. 
LUCIUS.  "J 

QUINTUS. 
MARTIUS, 
MUTIUS.  1 

Toung  LUCIUS,  a  Boy.  Son  to  Lnoios. 
PUBLIUa.  eon  to  Marcos  the  Trlbone 
£UILI08.  a  nobU)  Roman 


Sons  to  TiToe  AnDaoNiovs- 


PERSONS   REPRE8BMTBD. 


Sons  to  Tmmoka 


ALARBUS. 

CHIRON. 

DEMETRIUS.        ) 

AARON,  a  Moor.  l>eloved  by  Taxora. 

A  Captain,  Tribune.  Meaaenger.  and  Clown 

TAMORA.  Qoaen  of  the  Oothe 

LAVINIA.  Daughter  to  Titos  AwoaoNioos 

A  Norae  and  a  black  Child. 

Kloamen  of  Tztob.  Senators.  Tribonea,  OfBoen.  80I 
diera.  and  Attendants ,  Ootha  and  Romans. 


SosvB.    Rome,  and  the  ooontrj  near  tt 


ma  s* 


Scene  I. — Rome.     Before  the  Capitol. 


T'/ie  Tomb  of  the  Andronici  appearing;  the 
Tribunes  and  Senators  aloft,  as  in  the  Senate. 
Enter,  below,  Saturninus  and  hie  Followers, 
071  one  side;  and  Bassianus  and  his  Followers, 
an  the  other;  with  drum  and  colours. 

Sat,  Noble  patricians,  patrons  of  mj  right, 
X>efend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms; 
And,  countrymen,  my  loving  followers, 
plead  my  successive  title  with  your  swords. 
X   ajn  his  first-bom  son,  that  was  the  last 
T'Hat  wore  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome; 


Then  let  my  father's  honours  uve  in  me, 
Nor  wrong  mine  age  with  this  indignity. 
Bas.  Romans,  friends,  followers,  favourers  of 

my  right,— 
If  ever  Bassianus,  Csesar's  son. 
Were  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  royal  Rome, 
Keep  then  this  passage  to  the  Capitol, 
And  suffer  not  dishonour  to  approach 
The  imperial  seat,  to  virtue  consecrate, 
To  justice,  continence,  and  nobility: 
But  let  desert  in  pure  election  shine ; 
And,    Romans,    fight    for    freedom    in    your 

choice. 
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TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


Enter  Marcus   Amdronicus,   aloft,   with    the 
crowHm 
Mar.  Princefl,  —  that  strive  by  factions,  and 
by  friends, 
Ambitiously  for  rule  and  empery, — 
Know,  that  the  people  of  Rome,  for  whom  we 

stand  friends, 
A  special  party,  have,  by  common  voice, 
In  election  for  the  Roman  empery. 
Chosen  Andronicus,  sumam^d  Pius, 
For  many  good  and  great  deserts  to  Rome ; 
A  nobler  man,  a  braver  warrior, 
Lives  not  this  day  within  the  city  walls. 
He  by  the  senate  is  accited  home. 
From  weary  wars  against  the  barbarous  Goths ; 
That,  with  his  sous,  a  terror  to  our  foes. 
Hath  yoked  a  nation  strong,  trained  up  in  arms. 
Ten  years  are  spent,  since  first  he  undertook 
This  cause  of  Rome,  and  chastised  with  arms 
Our  enemies'  pride :  five  times  he  hath  returned 
Bleeding  to  Rome,  bearing  his  valiant  sons 
In  coffins  from  the  field ; 
And  now  at  last,  laden  with  honour's  spoils, 
Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome, 
Renowned  Titus,  flourishing  in  arms. 
Let  us  entreat  (by  honour  of  his  name 
Whom,  worthily,  you  would  have  now  succeed ; 
And  in  the  Capitol  and  senate's  right. 
Whom  you  pretend  to  honour  and  adore). 
That  you  withdraw  you,  and  abate  your  strength ; 
Dismiss  your  followers,  and,  as  suitors  shoidd. 
Plead  your  deserts  in  peace  and  humbleness. 
Sat,  How  fair  the  tribune  speaks  to  calm  my 

thoughts  I 
Bae.  Marcus  Andronicus,  so  I  do  affy 
In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity. 
And  so  I  love  and  honour  thee  and  thine, 
Thy  noble  brother  Titus  and  his  sons. 
And  her  to  whom  my  thoughts  are  humbled  all, 
Gracious  Lavinia,  Rome's  rich  ornament, 
That  I  will  here  dismiss  my  loving  friends; 
And  to  my  fortunes  and  the  people's  favour 
Commit  my  cause  in  balance  to  be  weighed. 

[^Exeunt  the  Followers  of  Bassianus. 
Sat.  Friends,  that  have  been  thus  forward  in 
my  right, 
I  thank  you  all,  and  here  dismiss  you  all; 
And  to  the  love  and  favour  of  my  country 
Commit  myself,  my  person,  and  the  cause. 

lExeunt  the  Followers  of  Satoritinus. 
Rome,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me. 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee : 
Open  the  gates,  and  let  me  in. 

Bae.  Tribunes !  and  me,  a  poor  competitor. 
[Saturninus  and  Bassianos  go  into  the 
Capitol,  and  egettnt  with  Senators, 
Marccs,  ^e. 


ScENB  11.— The  tame. 

Enter  a  Captain  and  oikert. 

Cap,  Romans,  make  way:  the  good  Andronicus, 
Patron  of  virtue,  Rome's  best  champion, 
Successful  in  the  batties  that  he  fights, 
With  honour  and  with  fortune  is  returned, 
From  where  he  circumscribed  with  his  iword. 
And  brought  to  yoke  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

Fhurith  of  trtimpetij  ^e.     Enter  Morius  and 
Martius  :  after  them,  two  mm  bearing  a  eoju 
covered  with  black  ;  then  Quimtus  and  Luciui. 
Jfter  them,  Titus  Andronicos;   and  then 
Tamora,  with  Alarbus,  Chirok,  Dbmetiiidi, 
Aaron,  and  other  Goths,  pritoners;  Soldiers 
and  People  following.     The  bearers  ut  dom 
the  coffin,  and  Titus  tpeake. 
Tit.  Hail,  Rome,  victorious  in  thy  mourning 
weeds! 
Lo,  as  the  bark  that  hath  diacharged  her  frsugbt, 
Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay 
From  whence  at  first  she  weighed  her  anchorage, 
Cometh  Andronicus,  bound  with  laurel  boughs, 
To  re-salute  his  country  with  his  tears; 
Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Rome.— 
Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol, 
Stand  gracious  to  the  rites  that  we  intend  1^ 
Romans,  of  valiant  five-and-twenty  sons,  . 
Half  of  the  number  that  King  Priam  had, 
Behold  the  poor  remains,  alive  and  dead! 
These,  that  survive,  let  Rome  reward  with  love; 
These,  that  I  bring  unto  their  latest  home. 
With  burial  amongst  their  ancestors  : 
Here  Ooths  have  given  me  leave  to  sheath  mj 

sword. 
Titus,  unkind  and  careless  of  thine  own, 
Why  suffer'st  thou  thy  sons,  unburied  yet, 
To  hover  on  the  dreadful  shore  of  Styx?— 
Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their  brethren. 

IThe  Umb  it  opened. 
There  greet  in  silence,  as  the  dead  are  wont, 
And  sleep  in  peace,  slain  in  your  country's  wan! 
O  sacred  receptacle  of  my  joys. 
Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility, 
How  many  sons  of  mine  hast  thou  in  store. 
That  thou  wilt  never  render  to  me  more  f 

Luc.  Give  us  the  proudest  prisoner  of  the  Goths, 
That  we  may  hew  his  limbs,  and  on  a  pile, 
jid  manes  fratmm,  sacrifice  his  flesh, 
Before  this  earthly  prison  of  their  bones; 
That  so  the  shadows  be  not  unappeased, 
Nor  we  disturbed  with  prodigiet  on  earth. 

TU.  I  give  him  you,  the  nobkst  that  surrivei, 
The  eldest  son  of  this  distreas^d  queen. 
TViin.  Stay,  Roman  brethrtn;- 
queror. 
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Victorioiis  Titus,  rue  the  teen  I  Bhed, 
A  mother's  tears  m  passion  for  her  son : 
And  if  thy  sons  were  ever  clear  to  thee, 
O  think  my  son  to  be  as  dear  to  me. 
Sufficeth  not,  that  we  are  brought  to  Rome 
To  beautify  thy  triumphs,  and  return 
Captive  to  thee  and  to  thy  Roman  yoke; 
But  must  my  sons  be  slaughtered  in  the  streets, 
For  valiant  doings  in  their  country's  cause? 
O !  if  to  fight  for  king  and  common-weal 
Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in  these. 
Andronicus,  stain  not  thy  tomb  with  blood : 
Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  Gods? 
Oraw  near  them  then  in  being  merciful : 
Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge ; 
Thrice  noble  Titus,  spare  my  firstborn  son. 

Til.  Patient  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me. 
These  are  their  brethren,  whom  you  Goths  beheld 
Alive  and  dead ;  and  for  their  brethren  slain. 
Religiously  they  ask  a  sacrifice : 
To  this  your  son  is  marked,  and  die  he  must. 
To  appease  their  groaning  shadows  that  are  gone. 

Luo.  Away  with  him  1  andlnake  a  fire  straight : 
And  with  our  swords,  mpon  a  pile  of  wood. 
Let 's  hew  his  limbs  till  they  be  clean  consumed. 
\_E»eunt  Lucius,  Quintus,  MAarrius,  and 
MuTius,  with  Alarbus. 

Tarn,  O  cruel,  irreligious  piety  f 
*      Chi.  Was  ever  Scy  thia  half  so  barbarous  ? 

Dem»  Oppose  not  Scythia  to  ambitious  Rome. 
Alarbus  goes  to  rest ;  and  we  survive 
To  tremble  under  Titus'  threatening  look. 
Then,  madam,  stand  resolved;  but  hope,  withal, 
The  selfsame  gods,  that  armed  the  Queen  of  Troy 
With  opportunity  of  sharp  revenge 
Upon  the  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  tent. 
May  favour  Tamora,  the  Queen  of  Goths 
(When  Goths  were  Goths,  andTamora  was  queen), 
To  quit  the  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  foes. 

Re-enter    Lucius,     Quintus,     Martius,     and 
MuTius,  with  their  swords  bloody, 

Lite,  See,  lord  and  father,  how  we  have  per- 
formed 
Our  Roman  rites :  Alarbus'  limbs  are  lopped, 
And  entrails  feed  the  sacrificing  fire. 
Whose  smoke,  like  incense,  doth  perfiime  the  sky. 
Remaineth  nought  but  to  inter  our  brethren, 
And  with  loud  'larums  welcome  them  to  Rome. 

Tit.  Let  it  be  so,  and  let  Andronicus 
Make  this  his  latest  farewell  to  their  souls. 

llVumpets  sounded,  and  the  coffin  laid 
in  the  tomb. 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons; 
Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here. 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps ! 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells, 


Here  grow  no  damned  grudges;   here  are  no 

storms, 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep : 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons ! 

Enter  Lavinia. 

Lav.  In  peace  and  honour  live  Lord  Titus 
long; 
My  noble  lord  and  father,  live  in  fame ! 
Lo,  at  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears 
I  render,  for  my  brethren's  obsequies  I 
And  at  thy  feet  I  kneel,  with  tears  of  joy 
Shed  on  the  earth  for  thy  return  to  Rome. 
O  bless  me  here  with  thy  victorious  hand. 
Whose  fortunes  Rome's  best  citizens  applaud. 

TiL    Kind   Rome,   that  hast  thus    lovingly 
reserved 
The  cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart  I— 
Lavinia,  live ;  outlive  thy  father's  days. 
And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise  f 

Enter  Marcus  Andronicus,  Saturninus,  Bab- 
si  an  us,  and  others. 

Mar.  Long  live  Lord  Titus,  my  beloved  brother. 
Gracious  triumpher  in  the  eyes  of  Rome ! 

Tit.  Thanks,  gentle  tribune,   noble   brother 
Marcus. 

Mar.  And  welcome,  nephews,  from  successfid 
wars, 
You  that  survive,  and  you  that  sleep  in  fame. 
Fair  lords,  your  fortunes  are  alike  in  all, 
That  in  your  country's  service  drew  your  swords: 
But  safer  triumph  is  this  funeral  pomp. 
That  luith  aspired  to  Solon's  happiness. 
And  triumphs  over  chance  in  honour's  bed.-*- 
Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Rome, 
Whose  friend  in  justice  thou  hast  ever  been. 
Send  thee  by  me,  their  tribune  and  their  trust. 
This  palliament  of  white  and  spotless  hue ; 
And  name  thee  in  election  for  the  empire 
With  these  our  late-deceased  emperor's  sons. 
Be  eandidatuSf  then,  and  put  it  on, 
And  help  to  set  a  head  on  headless  Rome. 

Tit.  A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits 
Than  his  that  shakes  for  age  and  feebleness. 
What !  should  I  don  this  robe,  and  trouble  you : 
Be  chosen  with  proclamations  to-day ; 
To-morrow  yield  up  rule,  resign  my  life. 
And  set  abroad  new  business  for  you  all  ?— 
Rome,  I  have  been  thy  soldier  forty  years. 
And  led  my  country's  strength  successfully : 
And  buried  one-and-twenty  valiant  sons, 
Knighted  in  field,  slain  manfully  in  arms 
In  right  and  service  of  their  nobU  '*'«untry. 
Give  me  a  staff  of  honour  for  mine  age. 
But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world. — 
Upright  he  held  it,  lords,  that  held  it  last 
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Mar.  Titus,  thou  shalt  obtain  and  ask  the 

empery. 
SaU  Proud  and  ambitious  tribune,  canst  thou 

tell— 
Tit.  Patience,  prince  Saturnine. 
Sat,  Romans,  do  me  right ; 

Patricians  draw  your  swords,  and  sheath  them 

not 
Till  Satuminus  be  Rome's  emperor. — 
Andronicus,  'would  thou  wert  shipped  to  hell 
Rather  than  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts. 

Luc,  Proud  Saturnine,  inteiTupter  of  the  good 
That  noble-minded  Titus  means  to  thee ! 

lit.  Content  thee,  prince;   I  will  restore  to 
thee 
The  people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from  them- 
selves. 
Bob,  Andronicus,  I  do  not  flatter  thee. 
But  honour  thee,  and  will  do  till  I  die ; 
My  faction  if  thou  strengthen  with  thy  friends, 
I  will  most  thankful  be ;  and  thanks  to  men 
Of  noble  minds  are  honourable  meed. 

TU,  People  of  Rome,  and  people's  tribunes 
here, 
I  ask  your  voices  and  your  suffrages : 
Will  you  bestow  them  friendly  on  Andronicus? 

Drib,  To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus, 
And  gratulate  his  safe  return  to  Rome, 
The  people  will  accept  whom  he  admits. 

Tit,  Tribunes,  I  thank  you;  and  this  suit  I 
make, 
That  you  create  your  emperor's  eldest  son, 
Lord  Saturnine ;  whose  virtues  will,  I  hope, 
Reflect  on  Rome  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth. 
And  ripen  justice  in  this  common-weal. 
Then,  if  you  will  elect  by  my  advice, 
Crown  him,  and  say,  "  Long  live  our  Emperor  I " 
Mar.  With  voices  and  applause  of  every  sort, 
Patricians  and  plebeians,  we  create 
Lord  Satuminus  Rome's  great  emperor ; 
And  say,  "  Long  live  our  Emperor  Saturnine ! " 

[A  longJhurUh. 
Sat  Titus  Andronicus,  for  thy  favours  done 
To  us  in  our  election  this  day, 
I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  thy  deserts. 
And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness : 
And,  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  name  and  honourable  family, 
Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empress ; 
Rome's  royal  mistress,  mistress  of  my  heart, 
And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  espouse : 
Tell  me  Andronicus,  doth  this  motion  please  thee? 
Tit.  It  doth,  my  worthy  lord;   and  in  this 
match 
I  hold  me  highly  honoured  of  your  grace.— 
And  here  in  sight  of  Rome,  to  Saturnine 
(King  and  commander  of  our  common-weal, 


The  wide  world's  emperor)  do  I  consecrate 
My  sword,  my  chariot,  and  my  prisoners; 
Presents  well  worthy  Rome's  imperial  lord. 
Receive  them,  then,  the  tribute  that  I  owe. 
Mine  honour's  ensigns  humbled  at  thy  feet. 

Sat.  Thanks,  noble  Titus,  father  of  my  life: 
How  proud  I  am  of  thee  and  of  thy  gifts 
Rome  shall  record ;  and  when  I  do  forget 
The  least  of  these  unspeakable  deserts 
Romans  forget  your  fealty  to  me. 

lU.  Now,  madam,  are  you  prisoner  to  sn 
emperor :  [To  Tamosa. 

To  him,  that  for  your  honour  and  your  state, 
Will  use  you  nobly  and  your  followers. 

Sat.'  A  goodly  lady,  trust  me ;  of  the  hue 
That  1  would  chooee  were  I  to  choose  anew.— 
Clear  up,  fair  queen,  that  cloudy  countenance; 
Though  chance  of  war  hath  wrought  this  change 

of  cheer, 
Thou  com'st  not  to  be  made  a  acorn  in  Rome; 
Princely  shall  be  thy  usage  every  way. 
Rest  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontent 
Daunt  all  your  hopes.    Madam,  he  comforts  you 
Can  make  you  greater  tban  the  queen  of  Goths. 
Lavinia,  you  are  not  displeased  with  this? 
Lav.  Not  I,  my  lord ;  sith  true  nobiHty 
Warrants  these  words  in  princely  courtesy. 
Sat.  Thanks,  sweet  Lavinia. — Romans^  let 
us  go; 
Ransomeless  here  we  set  our  prisoners  free : 
Proclaim  our  honours,  lords,  with  trump  and 
drum. 
Bas.  Lord  Titus,  by  your  leave,  this  maid  ii 
mine. 

ISeismg  Latihu. 
TU.  How  air?   Are  you  in  earnest  then,  my 

lord? 
Bas.  Ay,  noble  Titus,  and  resolved  withal 
To  do  myself  this  reason  and  this  right 

ITke  Emperor  courts  Tamora  in  dumb  thow. 
Mar,  Suum  euiquc  is  our  Roman  justice : 
This  prince  in  justice  seizeth  but  his  own. 
Luc.  And  that,  he  will  and  shall  if  Lucius 

live. 
Tit,  Traitors,  avaunt !  Where  is  the  emperor'i 
guard? 
Treason,  my  Lord ;  Lavinia  is  surprised. 
Sat.  Siurprised !  by  whom  ? 
Bas.  By  him  that  justly  may 

Bear  his  betrothed  from  all  the  world  away. 
^Exeunt  Marcus  and  Bassianos,  with  Lavinia. 
Mut.  Brothers,  help  to  convey  her  hence  away, 
And  with  my  sword  I  'II  keep  this  door  safe. 
[Exeunt  Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Mabtius. 
Tit.  Follow,  my  lord,  and  I  '11  soon  bring  her 

back. 
Mut.  My  lord,  you  pass  not  here. 
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ru.  What,  villain  boy; 

Barr'st  me  my  way  in  Rome? 

[T1TU8  kiili  MuTivs. 
MtU.  Help,  Lnciiu,  help  I 

Re-enter  Lucius. 

Lue.  My  lord,  you  are  unjust ;  and  more  than  bo. 
In  wTon^ftil  quarrel  you  have  tlain  your  son. 

TU,  Nor  thou,  nor  he,  are  any  sons  of  mine ; 
My  tons  would  never  so  dishonour  me : 
Traitor,  restore  Lavinia  to  the  emperor. 

Lue.  Dead,  if  you  will ;  but  not  to  be  his  wife, 
That  is  another's  lawful  promised  love.      lExU. 

Sat.  No,  Titus,  no;  the  emperor  needs  her  not. 
Not  her,  nor  thee,  nor  any  of  thy  stock. 
I  '11  trust  by  leisure  him  that  mocks  me  once ; 
Thee  never,  nor  thy  traitorous  haughty  sons. 
Confederates  all  thus  to  dishonour  me. 
Was  there  none  else  in  Rome  to  make  a  stale  of 
Bat  Saturnine  f     Full  well,  Andronicus, 
Agree  these  deeds  with  that  proud  brag  of  thine. 
That  said'st  I  begged  the  empire  of  thy  hand. 

TiL  O  monstrous  1    what  reproachful  words 
are  these  f 

Sat,  But  go  thy  ways;  go,  give  that  changing 
piece 
To  him  that  flourished  for  her  with  his  sword. 
A  valiant  son-in-law  thou  shalt  enjoy ; 
One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons, 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

lU,  These  words  are  razors  to  my  wounded 
heart. 

Sat.  And  therefore  lovely  Tamora,  queen  of 
Goths, 
That  like  the  stately  Phoebe  'mongst  her  nymphs 
Dost  overshine  the  gallant'st  dames  of  Rome, 
If  thou  be  pleased  with  this  my  sudden  choice. 
Behold,  I  choose  thee  Tamora  for  my  bride, 
And  will  create  thee  empress  of  Rome. 
Speak,  queen  of  Goths,  dost  thou  applaud  my 

choice  7 
And  here  I  swear  by  all  the  Roman  gods 
(Sith  priest  and  holy  water  are  so  near, 
And  tapers  burn  so  bright,  and  everything 
In  readiness  for  Hymeneus  stands), 
I  will  not  re-salute  the  streets  of  Rome, 
Or  climb  my  palace,  till  from  forth  this  place 
I  lead  espoused  my  bride  along  with  me. 

Tarn.  And  here,  in  sight  of  Heaven,  to  Rome 
I  swear, 
If  Saturnine  advance  the  queen  of  Goths, 
She  will  a  hand-maid  be  to  his  desires, 
A  loving  nurse,  a  mother  to  his  youth. 

Sat,  Ascend,  fair  queen,  Pantheon. — Lords 
sccompany 
Yonr  noble  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride. 
Sent  by  the  heavens  for  Prince  Saturnine, 


Whose  wisdom  hath  her  fortune  conquered : 
There  shall  we  consummate  our  spousal  rites. 

[^Exeunt  Saturminus,  and  hie  Followers ;  Ta* 
MORA,  a»<{Aer  Sons;  Aaron,  and  Goths. 

lit.  I  am  not  bid  to  wait  upon  tliis  bride.— 
Titus,  when  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  alone. 
Dishonoured  thus  and  challenged  of  wrongs? 

Re-enter  Marcus,  Lucius,  Quintus,  and 

Martius. 

Mar.  O  Titus,  see;  O  see  what  thou  hastdone! 
In  a  bad  quarrel  slain  a  virtuous  son. 

Tit.  No,  foolish  tribune,  no;  no  son  of  mine; 
Nor  thou,  nor  these,  confederates  in  the  deed 
That  hath  dishonoured  all  our  family : 
Unworthy  brother  and  unworthy  sons !     . 

Luc.  But  let  us  give  him  burial  as  becomes; 
Give  Mutius  burial  with  our  brethren. 

Tit.  Traitors,  away :  he  rests  not  in  this  tomb. 
This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood. 
Which  I  have  sumptuously  re-edified : 
Here  none  but  soldiers  and  Rome's  servitors 
Repose  in  fame ;  none  basely  slain  in  brawls. 
Bury  him  where  you  can,  he  comes  not  here. 

Mar.  My  lord,  this  is  impiety  in  you : 
My  nephew  Mutius*  deeds  do  plead  for  him. 
He  must  be  buried  with  his  brethren. 

Quin.  ^  Mar.  And  shall,  or  him  we  will  ac- 
company. 

TU.  And  shall?    What  villain  was  it  spoke 
that  word? 

Quin.  He  that  would  vouch 't  in  any  place  but 
here. 

TU.  What,  would  you  bury  him  in  my  despite  ? 

Mar.  No,  noble  Titus ;  but  entreat  of  thee 
To  pardon  Mutius  and  to  bury  him. 

Tit.  Marcus,  even  thou  hast  struck  upon  my 
crest. 
And,  with  these  boys,  mine  honour  thou  hast 

wounded. 
My  foes  I  do  repute  you  every  one ; 
So  trouble  me  no  more,  but  get  you  gone. 

Mar.  He  is  not  with  himself:  let  us  withdraw. 

Own.  Not  I,  till  Mutius'  bones  be  buried. 

[Marcus  and  the  Sons  of  Titus  kneel. 

Mar.  Brother,  for  in  that  name  doth  nature 
plead. 

Qum.  Father,  and  in  that  name  doth  nature 
speak. 

71^  Speak  thou  no  more,  if  all  the  rest  will 
speed. 

Mar.  Renowned  Titus,  more  than  half  my  soul. 

Lue.  Dear  father,  soul  and  substance  of  us  all.. 

Mar.  Suffer  thy  brother  Marcus  to  inter 
His  noble  nephew  here  in  virtue's  nest. 
That  died  in  honour  and  Lavinia's  cause. 
Thou  art  a  Roman,  be  not  barbarous.   ' 
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ACT  I. 


TITUS  ANDEONI0U8. 


The  Greeks  upon  adrice  did  bury  Ajaz 
That  elew  himself;  and  wise  Laertes'  son 
Did  graciously  plead  for  his  fiuierab. 
Let  not  young  Mutius,  then,  that  was  thy  joy, 
Be  barred  his  entrance  here. 

Tit,  Rise,  Marcus,  rise : 

The  dismairst  day  is  this  that  e'er  I  saw, 
To  be  dishonoured  by  my  sons  in  Rome. — 
WeU,  bury  him,  and  bury  me  the  next 

[MuTius  if  put  into  the  tomb, 

Lue.  There  lie  thy  bones,  sweet  Mutms,  with 
thy  friends, 
Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb. 

AIL  No  man  shed  tears  for  n<^le  Mutius ; 
He  lives  in  fame  that  died  in  Tirtue's  cause. 

Mar,  My  lord  (to  step  out  of  these  dreary 
dumps), 
How  comes  it  that  the  subtle  queen  of  Goths 
Is  of  a  sudden  thus  advanced  in  Rome? 

Tit.  I  know  not,  Marcus ;  but  I  know  it  is : 
Whether  by  device,  or  no,  the  heavens  can  tell. 
Is  she  not  then  beholden  to  the  man 
That  brought  her  for  this  high  good  turn  so  far? 
Yes,  and  wiU  nobly  him  remunerate. 

FUmruh,  Re-enter  at  one  nde,  Satubnimus, 
attended;  Tamora,  Chiron,  Drmetrius,  and 
Aaron:  at  the  other,  Bassianos,  Lavinia, 
and  others. 

Sat,  So  Bassianus,  you  have  played  your  prize? 
God  give  you  joy,  sir,  of  your  gallant  bride. 

Boi.  And  you  of  yours,  my  lord :  I  say  no  more 
Nor  wish  no  less :  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Sat,  Traitor,  if  Rome  have  law  or  we  have  power, 
Thou  and  thy  faction  shall  repent  this  rape. 

Bae,  Rape  call  you  it,  my  lord,  to  seize  my  own. 
My  true-betrotli6d  love,  and  now  my  wife  ? 
But  let  the  laws  of  Rome  determitkO  all. 
Meanwhile  I  am  possessed  of  that  is  mine. 

Sat,  'T  is  good,  sir.  You  are  very  short  with  us; 
But  if  we  live  we  '11  be  as  sharp  with  you. 

Bom.  My  lord,  what  I  have  done,  as  best  I  may, 
Answer  I  must  and  shall  do  with  my  life. 
Only  this  much  I  give  your  grace  to  know,— 
By  all  the  duties  which  I  owe  to  Rome, 
This  noble  gentleman,  Lord  Titus  here. 
Is  in  opinion  and  in  honour  wronged ; 
That  in  the  rescue  of  Lavinia 
With  his  own  hand  did  slay  his  youngest  son 
In  zeal  to  you,  and  highly  moved  to  wrath 
To  be  controlled  in  that  he  frankly  gave. 
Receive  him  then  to  favour,  Saturnine, 
That  hath  expressed  himself  in  all  his  deeds 
A  father  and  a  friend  to  thee  and  Rome. 

T^t.  Prince  Bassianus,  leave  to  plead  my  deeds : 
*T  is  thou,  and  those,  that  have  dishonoured  me. 
Rome  and  the  righteous  heavens  be  my  judge, 


How  I  have  loved  and  honoured  Saturnine! 

Tarn,  My  worthy  lord,  if  ever  Tamora 
Were  gracious  in  those  princely  eyes  of  thine, 
Then  hear  me  speak  indifferently  for  sll; 
And  at  my  suit,  sweet,  pardon  what  is  past 

Sat,  What,  madam !  be  dishonoured  openly, 
And  basely  put  it  up  without  revenge? 

Tom,  Not  so,  my  lord.    The  gods  of  Room 
forefend 
I  should  be  author  to  dishonour  you ! 
But  on  mine  honour  dare  I  undertake 
For  good  Lord  Titus'  innocence  in  all, 
Whoae  fury  not  dissembled  speaks  his  grieii: 
Then  at  my  suit  look  graciously  on  him ; 
Lose  not  so  noble  a  friend  on  vain  suppose, 
Nor  with  sour  looks  afflict  his  gentle  heart— 
My  lord,  be  ruled  by  me,  be  won  at  last, 
Dissemble  all  your  griefs  and  discontents. 
You  are  but  newly  planted  in  your  throne; 
Lest  then  the  people  and  patricians  too, 
Upon  a  just  survey,  take  Titus'  part, 
And  so  supplant  us  for  ingratitude 
(Which  Rome  reputes  to  be  a  heinoos  sm), 
Yield  at  entreats,  and  then  let  me  alone ; 
I  '11  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all. 
And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family. 
The  cruel  father  and  his  traitorous  sons, 
To  whom  I  sued  for  my  dear  son's  life ; 
And  make  them  know  what 't  is  to  let  a  queen 
Kneel  in  the  streets,  and  beg  for  grace  in  vain.— 

[Aiiie, 
Come,  come,  sweet  emperor ;  come,  Androniciu. 
Take  up  this  good  old  man,  and  cheer  the  heart 
That  dies  in  tempest  of  thy  angry  frown. 

Sat.  Rise,  Titus,  rise ;  my  empress  hath  pre- 
vailed. 

TU,  I  thank  your  majesty,  and  her,  my  lord; 
These  words,  these  looks,  infuse  new  life  in  me. 

Tarn,  Titus,  I  am  incorporate  in  Rome, 
A  Roman  now  adopted  happily, 
And  must  advise  the  emperor  for  his  good. 
This  day  all  quarrels  die,  Andronicus. — 
And  let  it  be  mine  honour,  good,  my  lord, 
That  I  have  reconciled  your  friends  and  you.— 
For  you,  Prince  Bassianus,  I  have  passed 
My  word  and  promise  to  the  emperor 
That  you  will  be  more  mild  and  tractable.— 
And  fear  not,  lords,' — and  you,  Lavinia, — 
By  my  advice,  all  humbled  on  your  knees. 
You  shall  ask  pardon  of  his  majesty. 

Luc,  We  do ;  and  vow  to  heaven  and  to  liis 
highness. 
That  what  we  did  was  mildly  as  we  might. 
Tendering  our  sister's  honour  and  our  own. 

Mar.  That,  on  mine  honour,  here  I  do  pro- 
test 

Sat.  Away,  and  talk  not ;  trouble  us  no  more. 
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ACT  n.                                                     TITUS  ANDBONICUS.                                                     scbvb  i. 

Tom,  Nay,  nay,  tweet  emperor,  we  must  all 

I  found  a  friend ;  and  sure  as  death  I  swore 

be  friends. 

I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest 

The  tribune  and  his  nephews  kneel  for  grace ; 

Come,  if  the  emperor's  court  can  feast  two  brides 

I  will  not  be  denied.     Sweet  heart,  look  back. 

You  are  my  guest,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends  :-— 

Sat,  Marcus,  for  thy  sake  and  thy  brother*s 

This  day  shall  be  a  love-day,  Tamora. 

here, 

Tit.  To-morrow,  an  it  please  your  majesty 

And  at  my  lovely  Tamora's  entreats, 

To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me, 

I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults. 

With  horn  and  hound,  we  'U  give  your  grace  b(m 

Stand  up. 

jour. 

Lavinia,  though  you  left  me  like  a  churl, 

Sat.  6eitso,Titus,«ndgramercy  too.  [E9$ml. 

-^^^^g^ 

gUct  M* 

Scene  I.— Rome.     Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Chiron  and  Demetrius,  braving. 

Enter  Aaron. 

Dem.  Chiron,  thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit 
wants  edge 

Aar.  Now  dimbeth  Tamora  Olympus*  top> 

And  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  graced ; 

Safe  out  of  fortune's  shot;  and  sits  aloft 

And  may  for  aught  thou  know'st  affected  be. 

Secure  of  thunder's  crack  or  lightning's  flash, 

Chi.  Demetrius,  thou  dost  over-ween  in  all ; 

Advanced  above  pale  envy's  threatening  reach» 

And  so  in  this  to  bear  me  down  with  braves. 

As  when  the  golden  sun  salutes  the  mom, 

'T  is  not  the  difference  of  a  year  or  two 

And  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  bis  beams 

Makes  me  less  gracious,  thee  more  fortunate* 

Gallops  the  zodiac  in  his  glistering  coach, 

I  am  as  able  and  as  fit  as  thou 

And  overlooks  the  highest-peering  hills ; 

To  serve,  and  to  deserve  my  mistress'  grace ; 

So,  Tamora. 

And  that  my  sword  upon  tliee  shall  approve, 

Upon  her  wit  doth  earthly  honour  wait. 

And  plead  my  passions  for  Lavinia's  love. 

And  virtue  stoops  and  trembles  at  her  frown. 

Aar.  Clubs,  clubs!  these  lovers  will  not  keep 

Then,  Aaron,  arm  thy  heart  and  fit  thy  thoughts 

the  peace. 

Xo  mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  mistress. 

Dem.  Why,  boy,  although  our  mother,  un- 

And mount  her  pitch ;  whom  thou  in  triumph 

advised, 

long 

Gave  you  a  dancings-rapier  by  your  side, 

Hast  prisoner  held,  fettered  in  amorous  chains, 

Are  you  so  desperate  grown  to  threat  your  friends  f 

And  faster  bound  to  Aaron's  charming  eyes 

Go  to :  have  your  lath  glued  within  your  sheath, 

Than  is  Prometheus  tied  to  Caucasus. 

Till  you  know  better  how  to  handle  it. 

Away  with  sLivish  weeds  and  idle  thoughts  1 

Chi,  Meanwhile,  sir,  with  the  Uttle  skill  I  have, 

I  will  be  bright  and  shine  in  pearl  and  gold, 

Full  weU  shalt  thou  perceive  how  much  I  dare. 

To  wait  upon  this  new-made  empress. 

Dem.  Ay, boy, grow  ye  so  brave?  IThejfdraw. 

To  wait,  said  I  ?  to  wanton  with  this  queen, 

Aar.            Why,  how  now,  lords? 

This  goddess,  this  Semiramis ; — this  queen, 

So  near  the  emperor's  palace  dare  you  draw, 

This  syren,  that  will  charm  Rome's  Saturnine, 

And  maintain  such  a  quarrel  openly  ? 

And  see  his  shipwreck  and  his  commonweal's.— 

Full  well  I  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge^ 

Holla !  what  storm  is  this? 

I  would  not  for  a  million  of  gold, 
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The  cauBe  were  known  to  them  it  most  concernB: 
Nor  would  your  noble  mother,  for  much  more. 
Be  so  dishonoured  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
For  shame,  put  up. 

Dem.  Not  I,  till  I  have  sheathed 

My  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and,  withal, 
Thrust  these  reproachful  speeches  down  his  throat 
Tiiat  he  hath  breathed  in  my  dishonour  here. 

Chi.  For  that  I  am  prepared  and  full  resolved, 
Foul-spoken  coward !  that  thunder'st  with  thy 

tongue. 
And  with  thy  weapon  nothing  dar'st  perform. 

Aar.  Away,  I  say. 
Now,  by  the  gods  that  warlike  Qoths  adore. 
This  petty  brabble  will  undo  us  all. — 
Why,  lords,  and  think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  jut  upon  a  prince's  right? 
What,  is  Lavinia  then  become  so  loose. 
Or  Bassianus  so  degenerate, 
That  for  her  love  such  quarrels  may  be  broached. 
Without  controlment,  justice,  or  revenge  ? 
Young  lords  beware :  an  should  the  empress  know 
This  discord's  ground,  the  music  would  not  please. 

Chi,  I  care  not,  I,  knew  she  and  all  the  world : 
I  love  Lavinia  more  than  all  the  world. 

Dem,  Youngling,  learn  thou  to  make  some 
meaner  choice ; 
Lavinia  is  thine  elder  brother's  hope. 

Aar.  Why,  are  ye  mad  ?  or  know  ye  not  in  Rome 
How  furious  and  impatient  they  be. 
And  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love  ? 
I  tell  you,  lords,  you  do  but  plot  your  deaths 
By  this  device. 

Chi.  Aaron,  a  diousand  deaths  would  I  pro- 
pose. 
To  achieve  her  whom  I  love. 

Aar.  To  achieve  her !     How  ? 

Dem.  Why  mak'st  thou  it  so  strange  ? 

She  Is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  wooed; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won ; 
She  is  Lavinia,  therefore  must  be  loved. 
What,  man !  more  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of;  and  easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive  we  know. 
Though  Bassianus  be  the  emperor's  brother. 
Better  than  he  have  yet  worn  Vulcan's  badge. 

Aar.  Ay,  and  as  good  as  Satuminus  may. 

[^Aside. 

Dem.  Then  why  should  he  despair  that  knows 
to  court  it 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality? 
What,  hast  thou  not  full  often  struck  a  doe. 
And  borne  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nose? 

Aar.  Why,  then,  it  seems  some  certain  snatch 
or  so 
Would  serve  your  turns. 

Chi.  Ay,  so  the  turn  were  served. 


Dem.  Aaron,  thoa  hast  hit  it 

Aar.  'Would  you  had  hit  it  too ; 

Then  should  not  we  be  tired  with  this  ado. 
Why,  hark  ye,  hark  je,-^and  are  you  such  fooli 
To  square  for  this?  Would  it  offend  you  then 
That  both  should  speed  ? 

Clu.  'Faith  not  me. 

Dem.  Nor  me,  so  I  were  one 

Aar.  For  shame,  be  friends ;  and  join  for  that 
you  jar. 
T  is  policy  and  stratagem  must  do 
That  you  affect;  and  so  must  you  resolve. 
Tliat  what  you  cannot  as  you  would  achieve, 
You  must  perforce  accomplish  as  you  may. 
Take  this  of  me,  Lucrece  was  not  more  chaste 
Than  this  Lavinia,  Bassianus'  love. 
A  speedier  course  than  lingering  languishment 
Must  we  pursue,  and  I  have  found  the  path. 
My  lords,  a  solemn  hunting  is  in  hand ; 
There  will  the  lovely  Roman  ladies  troop. 
The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious ; 
And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are, 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villany. 
Single  you  thither  then  this  dainty  doe. 
And  strike  her  home  by  force,  if  not  by  words : 
This  way,  or  not  at  all,  stand  you  in  hope* 
Come,  come,  our  empress,  with  her  sacred  wit, 
To  villany  and  vengeance  consecrate. 
Will  we  acquaint  with  all  that  we  intend; 
And  she  shall  file  our  engines  with  advice, 
That  will  not  suffer  you  to  square  yourselves 
But  to  your  wishes'  height  advance  you  both. 
The  emperor's  court  is  like  the  house  of  fame, 
The  palace  full  of  tongues,  of  eyes,  of  ears : 
The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadfUl,  deaf,  and  dull; 
There  speak  and  strike,  brave  boys,  and  take 

your  turns ; 
There  serve  your  lust,  shadowed  from  heaven's  eye, 
And  revel  in  Lavinia's  treasury. 

Chi.  Thy  counsel,  lad,  smells  of  no  cowardice. 

Dem.  Sit  fas  aut  nrfae,  till  I  find  the  stream 
To  cool  this  heat,  a  charm  to  calm  these  fits, 
Per  Sttfga,  per  manes  vehar.  [ExewU' 


Scene  IL— ^  Forest  near  Rome.    A  Lodge  teen 
at  a  distance.  Horns  and  cry  of  Hounds  heard. 

Enter  Titus  Anoronicus,  with  Hunters,  ^., 
Marcus,  Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Mastivs. 
Tit.  The  hunt  is  up,  the  mom  is  bright  and  grej, 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  green: 
Uncouple  here  and  let  us  make  a  bay. 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride. 
And  rouse  the  prince ;  and  rmg  a  hunter's  peal, 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  noise.— 
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Sons,  let  it  be  your  charge  m  it  is  ours 
To  tend  the  emperor's  person  carefully. 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  pleep  this  night. 
But  dawning  day  new  comfort  hath  inspired. 

Homt  wmd a peaL  fntorSATURNiNus,  Tamora, 
Babsianus,  Lavinia,  Chiron,  Demetrius, 
with  Attendants. 

TU,  Many  good  moirows  to  your  majesty  ;— 
Msdam,  to  you  as  many  and  as  good. 
I  promised  your  grace  a  hunter's  peal. 

Sat,  And  you  have  rung  it  lustily,  my  lords ; 
Somewhat  too  early  for  new^married  ladies. 
Boi.  Lavinia,  how  say  you? 
Lav.  I  say  no  : 

I  have  been  broad  awake  two  hours  and  more. 
Sat,  Come  on  then ;  horse  and  chariots  let  us 
have, 
And  to  our  sport — Madam,  now  shall  ye  see 
Our  Roman  bunting.  [To  Tamora. 

Mar.  I  have  dogs,  my  lord. 

Will  rouse  the  proudest  panther  in  the  chase. 
And  climb  the  highest  promontory  top. 
IU»  And  I  have  horse  will  follow  where  the 
game 
Makes  way,  and  run  like  swallows  o'er  the  plain. 
Dem.  lAtuU.']  Chiron,  we  hunt  not,  we,  with 
horse  nor  hound, 
But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground. 

lEx€uni. 


Scene  III. — A  desert  pari  of  the  Forest. 

Enter  Aaron  with  a  bag  of  gold. 

Aar.  He  that  had  wit  would  think  that  I  had 
none 
To  bury  so  much  gold  under  a  tree, 
And  never  after  to  inherit  it. 
Let  him  that  thinks  of  me  so  abjectly. 
Know  that  this  gold  must  coin  a  stratagem ; 
Which  cunningly  effected  will  beget 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villauy : — 
And  so  repose,  sweet  gold,  for  their  unrest. 
That  have  their  alms  out  of  the  empress'  chest 

IHidet  the  gold. 

Enter  Tamora. 

Tarn.  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'st  thou 
sad 
When  everything  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast? 
The  birds  chaunt  melody  on  every  bush, 
The  snake  lies  rolled  In  the  cheerful  sun ; 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind, 
And  make  a  chequered  shadow  on  the  ground. 
Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  us  sit, 
And  (whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds. 


Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tuned  horns, 
As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once) 
Let  us  sit  down,  and  mark  their  yelling  noise  : 
And  after  conflict,  such  as  was  supposed 
The  wandering  prince  and  Dido  once  enjoyed. 
When  with  a  happy  storm  they  were  surprised, 
And  curtained  with  a  counsel-keeping  cave. 
We  may,  each  wreathed  in  the  other's  arms, 
Our  pastimes  done,  possess  a  golden  slumber; 
Whilst  hounds  and  horns,  and  sweet  melodious 

birds. 
Be  unto  us^  as  is  a  nurse's  song 
Of  lullaby  to  bring  her  babe  asleep. 

Aar.  Madam,   though  Venus    govern    your 

desires, 
Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine. 
What  Mgnifies  my  deadly-standing  eye. 
My  silence,  and  my  cloudy  melancholy : 
My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  that  now  uncurls. 
Even  as  an  adder,  when  she  doth  unroll 
To  do  some  fatal  execution  ? 
No,  madam,  these  are  no  venereal  signs ; 
Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,,  death  in  my  hand, 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head, 
Hark,  Tamora  (the  empress  of  my  soul, 
Which  never  hopes  more  heaven  than  rests' in 

thee). 
This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  Bassianus; 
His  Philomel  must  lose  her  tongue  to-day : 
Thy  son's  make  pillage  of  her  chastity. 
And  wash  their  hands  in  Bassianus'  blood. 
Seest  thou  this  letter?  take  it  up  I  pray  thee. 
And  give  the  king  this  fatal-plotted  scroll. 
Now  question  me  no  more,  we  are  espied;     « 
Here  comes  a  parcel  of  our  hopeful  booty, 
Wliich  dread  not  yet  their  lives'  destruction. 
2*am.  Ah,  my  sweet  Moor;   sweeter  to  me 

than  life ! 
Aar.  No  more,  great  empress,  Bassianus  comes ; 
Be  cross  with  him ;  and  I  '11  go  fetch  thy  eons 
To  back  thy  quarrels,  whatsoe'er  they  be.  [JEj;i/. 

Enter  Bassianus  and  Lavinia. 

Boi.  Whom  have  we  beret  Rome's  royal  em* 
press. 
Unfurnished  of  her  well-beseemuig  troop  f 
Or  is  it  Oian,  habited  like  her, 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves 
To  see  the  general  hunting  in  thii  forest  f 

l^am.  Saucy  controller  of  our  private  steps  1 
Had  I  the  power  that  some  say  Dian  had. 
Thy  temples  should  be  planted  presently 
With  horns  as  were  Actseon's ;  and  the  hounds 
Should  drive  upon  thy  new-transformed  limbs, 
Unmanneriy  intruder  as  thou  art ! 

Lav.  Under  your  patience,  gentle  empress, 
'T  is  thought  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  homing : 
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And  to  be  doabted  that  your  Moor  «ad  you 
Are  singled  forth  to  try  experiments* 
Jove  shield  your  husband  from  his  hounds  to-day : 
T  is  pity  they  should  take  him  for  a  stag. 

Baa,  Believe  me,  queen,  your  swarth  Cun- 
merian 
Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body's  hue, 
Spotted,  detested,  and  abominable. 
Why  are  you  sequestered  from  all  your  train. 
Dismounted  from  your  snow*white  goodly  steed, 
And  wandered  hither  to  an  obscure  plot 
Accompanied  with  a  barbarous  Moor, 
If  foul  desire  had  not  conducted  yout 

Lav,  And  being  intercepted  in  your  sport, 
Great  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  sauciness. — I  pray  you  let  us  hence, 
And  let  her  'joy  her  raven-coloured  love : 
This  valley  fits  the  purpose  passing  well, 

JBiw.The  king,my  brother,8hall  have  note  of  this. 

Lav.  Ay,  for  these  slips  have  made  him  noted 
long. 
Good  king!  to  be  so  mightily  abused  1 

Tarn.  Why,  have  I  patience  to  endure  all  thist 

Enter  Chirom  and  Demetrius. 

Dem,  How  now,  dear  sovereign  and  our  gra- 
cious mother ; 
Why  does  your  highness  look  so  pale  and  want 

Tarn,  Have  I  not  reason,  think  you,  to  look  palet 
These  two  have  'ticed  me  hither  to  this  place, 
A  barren  detested  vale  you  see  it  is : 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercqme  with  moss  and  baneful  misletoe. 
H|re  never  shines  the  sun ;  here  nothing  breeds. 
Unless  the  nightly  owl  or  &tal  raven. 
And  when  they  Viewed  me  this  abhorred  pit, 
They  told  me  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 
A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes, 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchins, 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  ones, 
As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it. 
Should  straight  fall  mad,  or  else  die  suddenly. 
No  sooner  had  they  told  this  hellish  tale, 
But  straight  they  told  me  they  would  bind  me  here 
Unto  the  body  of  a  dismal  yew, 
And  leave  me  to  this  miserable  death. 
And  then  they  called  me  foul  adulteress, 
Lascivious  Goth,  and  all  the  bitterest  terms 
That  ever  ear  did  hear  to  such  effect : 
And  had  you  not  by  wondrous  fortune  come, 
This  vengeance  on  me  had  they  executed. 
Revenge  it  as  you  love  your  mother's  life, 
Or  be  ye  not  from  henceforth  called  my  children. 

Dmi.  This  is  a  witness  that  I  am  thy  son. 

[Suhi  Bassiahus. 

Cki  And  diis  for  me,  struck  home  to  shew  my 
strength*  [Siahbing  him  Ukmnte. 


I       Lav,  Ay  come,  Seminunis,— nay,  barbsrooi 
Tamoral 
For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  tby  own ! 

Taa$.  Give  me  thy  poniard ;  you  shsll  know  my 
boys, 
Your  mother's  hand  shall  right  your  mother's 
wrong. 

Dem,  Stay,  madam,  here  is  more  belongs  to  her; 
First  thrash  the  com,  then  afler  bum  the  stnv. 
This  minion  stood  upon  her  ehastity. 
Upon  her  nuptial  vow,  her  loyalty. 
And  with  that  painted  hope  braves  your  mighti- 
ness: 
And  shall  she  carry  this  imto  her  grave? 

Chi,  An  if  she  do  I  would  I  were  an  eUDOcli. 
Drag  hence  her  husband  to  some  secret  hole, 
And  make  his  dead  trunk  pillow  to  our  lust. 

Tarn,  But  when  you  have  the  honey  you  desire. 
Let  not  this  wasp  ouMire,  us  both  to  sting. 

ChL  I  warrant  you,  madam ;  we  will  make  thtt 
sure.— 
Come  mistress,  now  perforce  we  will  enjoy 
That  nice*preserv6d  honesty  of  yours. 

Lav,  O  Tamora  I  thou  bear 'st  a  woman's  fsce,— 

7am.  I  will  not  hear  her  speak;  away  with  her. 

Lav,  Sweet  lords,  entreat  her  hear  me  hat  a 
word. 

Dem,  Listen,  fair  madam.  Let  it  be  your  glory 
To  see  her  tears ;  but  be  your  heart  to  them 
As  unrelenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain. 

Lav,  When  did  the  tiger's  young  ones  teach 
the  damt 
O  do  not  learn  her  wrath ;  she  taught  it  thee: 
The  milk  thou  suck'dst  from  her  did  turn  to  msrhle; 
Even  at  thy  teat  thou  hadst  thy  tyranny.^ 
Yet  every  mother  breeds  not  sons  alike; 
Do  thou  entreat  her  shew  a  woman  pity. 

[7b  Chisoh. 

ChL  What!  wouldst  thou  have  me  prove  my- 
self a  bastard  f 

Lav,  *T  is  true  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a  lark : 
Yet  I  have  heard  (O  could  I  find  it  now!) 
The  lion  moved  with  pity  did  endure 
To  have  his  princely  paws  pared  sll  away. 
Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children, 
The  whilst  their  own  birds  famish  in  their  nesti: 
O  be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  say  no, 
Nothing  so  kind  but  something  pitiful 

Tarn.  I  know  not  what  it  means;  awaywithher. 

Lav,  O  let  me  teach  thee !  for  my  father's  sake, 
That  gave  thee  life  when  well  he  might  have  slain 

thee. 
Be  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears. 

Tarn,  Hadst  thou  in  person  ne'er  offhnded  we, 
Even  for  his  sake  am  I  pitiless.-^ 
Remember,  boys,  I  poured  forth  tears  in  vtk 
To  save  your  brother  fhim  the  saciifice; 
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But  fierM  AndranieiiB  wcAdd  not  relent. 
Therefore  away  with  her  and  me  her  at  you  will ; 
The  wwia  to  her  the  better  k>¥ed  of  me. 

Xa0.  O  Tamora,  he  called  a  gentle  queen, 
And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  niein  thn  place ; 
For 't  is  not  life  that  I  haTO  begged  so  long : 
Poor  I  was  slain  when  Banianus  died. 
Tim.    What  begg'st  thou  then  f  fend  woman, 

let  me  go. 
Xaei.  Tis  present  death  I  beg ;  and  one  thing 
more, 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell. 
0  keep  me  from  their  worse  than  killing  lust, 
And  tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit. 
Where  never  man*s  eye  may  behold  my  body : 
Do  this  and  be  a  charitable  murderer. 

Tom,  So,  should  I  rob  my  sweetsonsof  thehr  fee. 
No^  let  diem  satisfy  their  lust  on  thee. 
Dtm.  Away,  for  thon  bast  staid  us  here  too  long. 
Lav.  No  grace :  no  womanhood?  Ah,  beattly 
creature ! 
The  Mot  and  enemy  to  our  genera!  name ! 
Confhsion  fell— - 
ChL  Nay  then  1 11  stop  your  mouth. — Bring 
thott  her  hnsband  e 

[Dra^mjf  vf  Latinia. 
This  is  the  hole  where  Aaron  bid  ns  hide  him. 

\Exeunt, 
Tam.  Farewell,  ny  sons :  see  that  you  make 
her  sure: 
Ne'er  let  my  heart  know  merry  cheer  indeed, 
Till  all  the  Andronici  be  made  away. 
Now  wiU  I  hence  to  seek  my  lovely  Moor, 
And  let  my  spleenful  sons  this  trull  deflow'r.  lEsU, 


Enter  Aakon,  with  Quimtus  and  Martiub. 

yfar.  Come  on,  my  lords ;  the  better  foot  before : 
Straight  will  I  bring  you  to  the  loathsome  pit. 
Where  I  eepied  the  panther  fast  asleep. 

Qum*  My  sight  is  very  dull  whate'er  it  bodes. 

Mart,  And  mine,  I  promise  you ;  wer  't  not  for 
shame. 
Well  could  I  leave  our  sport  to  sleep  awhile. 

[Martivs/oA  into  the  pit. 

Qmku  What,  art  thon  fallen  ?  What  subtle  hole 
iadiis. 
Whose  mcMith  is  covered  with  rude^growing  briere; 
Upon  whoao  leaves  ate  drops  of  new-shed  bloody 
As  fresh  aa  morning's  dew  distilled  on  flowers  f 
A  veiy  fetal  place  it  seems  to  me.-^ 
Speak,  brother,  hast  thou  hurt  thee  with  the  fall? 

Mm^  O  brother,  with  the  dismallest  object 
That  ever  eye  with  sight  made  heart  lament 


Aar.  lAeide.^  Now  will  I  fetch  thaking  to  find 
them  here. 
That  he  thereby  may  give  a  likely  guess, 
How  these  were  th^  that  made  away  his  brother. 

.  lEtU. 

Mart.  Why  dost  not  comfort  me,  and  help  bm 
out 
From  this  unhallowed  and  blood-stained  hdef 

Quin.  I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear : 
A  chilling  sweat  o'er^runs  my  trembling  joints. 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  eye  can  see. 

Mart,  To  prove  thou  hast  a  true-divining  heart, 
Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den. 
And  see  a  fearful  sight  of  blood  and  death. 

Qutfi.  Aaron  is  gone ;  and  my  compassionate 
heart 
Will  not  permit  mine  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise. 
O  tell  me  how  it  is,  fer  ne'er  till  now 
Was  I  a  child  to  fear  I  know  not  what 

Mart.  Lord  Bassiaaus  lies  emhru6d  here 
All  on  a  heap,  like  to  a  slaughtered  lamb. 
In  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit . 

QtUn.  If  it  be  dark  how  dost  thou  know 't  is  he  f 

Mart.  Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring  that  lightens  all  the  hole« 
Which  like  a  taper  in  some  monument 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks, 
And  shews  the  ragged  entrails  of  tliis  pit ; 
So  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  Pyramus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  bathed  in  maiden  blood* 

0  brother,  help  me  with  thy  fainting  hand 
(If  fear  hath  made  thee  faint,  as  me  it  hath) 
Out  of  this  fell  devouring  receptacle, 

As  hateful  as  Cocjrtus'  misty  mouth. 

Quin,  Reach  me  thy  hand,  that  I  may  help 
thee  out ; 
Or  wanting  strength  to  do  thee  so  much  good, 

1  may  be  plucked  into  the  swaltolring  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus*  grave. 

I  have  no  strengdi  to  pluck  thee  to  the  brink. 
Mart.  Nor  I  no  strength  to  climb  without  thy 
help. 
*  Quin.  Thy  hand  once  more ;  I  win  not  loose 

again 
Till  thou  art  here  aloft  or  I  below. 
I  Thou  canst  not  come  to  me,  I  come  to  th^e. 

IFalU  in. 

Enier  Saturvinob  and  Aabon. 

Sat,  Along  with  me.    1 11  see  what  hole  is  here» 
And  what  he  is  that  now  is  leaped  into  it- 
Say  who  art  thou,  that  lately  didst  descend 
Into  ftis  gaping  hollow  of  the  earth  f 

Mart.  The  unhappy  son  of  old  Andronicus ; 
Brought  hither  in  a  most  unlucky  hour, 
To  find  tliy  brother  Bassianus  dead. 
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Sai.  MjbToiher  dead?  I  knowthon  dostbut  jest: 
He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge, 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chase ; 
Tis  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  there. 

Mart,  We  know  not  where  you  left  him  all  alive. 
But,  out  alas !  here  have  we  found  him  dead. 

Enter  Tamora,  with  Attendants ;  Titus  Aiioao- 
Nicus,  and  Lucius. 

Tarn.  Where  is  my  lord  the  kingf 
•  Sat,  Here,  Tamora ;  though  grieved  with  killing 
grief. 
Tarn,  Where  is  thy  brother  Bassianus? 
Sat,  Now  to  the  bottom  dost  thou  search  my 
wound: 
Poor  Bassianus  here  lies  murdered. 

Tarn.  Then  all  too  Ute  I  bring  this  fatal  writ, 
lOwmg  a  letter. 
The  complot  of  this  timeless  tragedy ; 
And  wonder  gready  that  man's  face  can  fold 
In  pleanng  smiles  such  murderous  tyranny. 

Saturninus  read*, 
*' An  If  we  miss  to  meet  him  handsomdy 
(Sweet  huntsman,  Bassianus  't  is  we  mean), 
Do  thou  so  much  a^  dig  the  grave  for  bim ; 
Thou  know'st  our  meaning.    Look  for  thy  reward 
Among  the  nettles  at  the  elder-tree 
Which  oyerahades  the  mouth  of  that  same  pit. 
Where  we  decreed  to  buiy  Bassianus. 
Do  this  snd  purchase  us  thy  lasting  friends." 

0  Tamora  I  was  ever  heard  the  like  ? 
This  is  the  pit  and  this  tlie  elder-tree. 
Look,  sirs,  if  you  can  find  the  huntsman  out 
That  should  have  murdered  Bassianus  here. 

Aar,  My  gracious  lord,  here  is  the  bag  of  gold. 

ISheunng  it. 

Sat,  Two  of  thy  whelps,  fell  curs  of  bloody 

Jun^i  iTo  Titus. 

Have  here  bereft  my  brother  of  his  life, 

Shrs,  drag  them  from  the  pit  unto  the  prison ; 
There  let  them  bide  until  we  have  devised 
Some  never-heard-of  torturing  pain  for  them. 
Tarn,  What,  are  they  in  this  pit  f  O  wondrous 
thing  I 
How  easily  murder  is  discovered  I 

Tit.  High  emperor,  upon  my  feeble  knee 

1  beg  this  boon,  with  tears  not  lightly  shed. 
That  this  fell  finult  of  my  accursed  sons. 
Accursed  if  the  &ult  be  proved  m  them,— 

Sat.  If  it  be  proved  1  you  see  it  is  apparent, 

Who  found  this  letter :  Tamora,  waa  it  you  t 

Tarn,  Andronicus  himself  did  take  it  up. 

71/.  I  did,  my  lord:  yet  let  me  be  their  bail  : 
For  by  my  father's  reverend  tomb  I  vow 
They  shall  be  ready  at  your  highness*  will. 
To  answer  their  suspicion  with  their  lives. 


Sai,  Thou  shalt  not  bafltiiem;  see  thou  follow 
me. 
Some  bring  the  murdered  body,  some  the  nrar- 

derera. 
Let  them  not  speak  a  word,  the  guflt  is  pisin ; 
For  by  my  soul  were  there  worse  end  than  death, 
That  end  upon  them  should  be  executed. 

Tarn,  Andronicus,  I  will  entreat  the  king; 
Fear  not  thy  aons  they  shall  do  wdl  enoogb. 
lU,  Come,  Lucius,  come;  stay  not  to  tilk 
with  them.  lEaemU  eeveralhf. 


Scene  V.^TAe  tame. 

Enter  Demetrius  ofu^  Chiron,  with  Lavihia,  ro^ 
mhed;  her  hande  cut  off^  and  her  tongue  etU  oui, 
Dem,  Sob  now  go  tell,  an  if  thy  tongue  can  speak, 
Who 't  was  that  cut  thy  tongue  and  ravished  thee. 
ChL  Write  down  thy  mind,  bewray  thy  mean- 
ing so; 
And,  if  thy  stumps  will  let  thee,  play  the  acnbe. 
Beta,  See  how  with  signs  and  tokens  she  ^ 

scowl. 
ChL  Go  home,  cail  for  sweet  water,  wash  thy 

hands. 
Detm,  She  hath  no  tongue  to  call  nor  handito 
wash; 
And  so  let 's  leave  her  to  her  silent  walks. 
CkL  An 't  were  my  case  I  should  go  hang  my- 
self: 
Dem,  If  thou  hadst  hands  to  help  tliee  knit  the 
cord.  [£Mtni<  Demetrius  oaiCHiBov. 

Enter  Marcus. 
Mar„  Who 's  this — ^my  niece,  that  flies  svsy 

so  fast? 
Cousin,  a  word ;  where  is  yonr  husband? 
If  I  do  dream  'would  all  my  wealth  would  wake 

me! 
If  I  do  wake  some  planet  strike  me  down. 
That  I  may  slumber  In  eternal  sleep  I 
Speak,  gentle  niece,  what  atem  ungentle  handi 
Have  lopped  and  hewed  and  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches  f  those  sweet  ornaments, 
Whose  circling  shadows  kings  have  sought  to 

sleep  in; 
And  might  not  gain  so  great  an  happiness 
As  half  thy  love.    Why  dost  not  speak  to  me? 
Alas,  a  crimson  river  of  warm  blood. 
Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  stirred  with  wiod, 
Doth  rise  and  fall  between  thy  ros6d  lips, 
Coming  and  going  with  thy  honey  breath. 
But  sure  some  Tereus  hath  deflowr*d  thee^ 
And  leat  thou  shouldst  detect  him  cut  thy  tongue. 
Ah !  now  thou  tum'st  away  thy  face  fi»r  shame! 
And  notwithstanding  all  this  loss  of  blood, 
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As  from  a  eonduit  widi  three  iflsuing  spouU, 
Tet  do  thy  cheeks  look  red  as  Titan's  face, 
Blushing  to  he  encountered  with  a  cloud« 
Shall  I  speak  for  thee :  shall  I  say  'tis  so? 
O  that  I  knew  thy  heart ;  and  knew  the  heast 
That  I  might  rail  at  him  to  ease  my  mind  I 
Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopped, 
Doth  bum  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  is* 
Fair  Philomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue, 
And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sewed  her  mind : 
But,  lovely  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  from  thee ; 
A  craftier  Tereus  hast  thou  met  withal, 
And  he  hath  cut  those  pretty  fingers  off. 
That  better  could  have  sewed  than  Philomel. 


O  had  the  monster  seen  those  lily  handa 
Tremble,  like  aspen  leaves,  upon  a  lute. 
And  make  the  silken  strings  delight  to  kiss  them. 
He  would  not  then  have  touched  them  for  his  life : 
Or  had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony^ 
Which  that  sweet  tongue  hadi  made, 
He  would  have  dropped  his  knife  and  fell  asleep. 
As  Cerberus  at  the  Thracian  poet's  feet 
Come,  let  us  go,  and  make  thy  father  blind : 
For  such  a  sight  will  blind  a  father's  eye. 
One  hour's  storm  will  drown  the  fragrant  meads; 
What  will  whole  months  of  fears  thy  father's  eyiest 
Do  not  draw  back,  for  we  will  mourn  with  thee; 
O  could  our  mourning  ease  thy  misery  1  lExemU*, 


iSict  SXS. 


ScBMB  I. — Rome,    jf  Street. 

Enter  Senators,  Tribunes,  an<{  Officers  of  Justice, 
with  MAaTius  and  Quintus,  Sotuuf,  p<usmg  on 
to  the  place  of  execution;  Titus  going  hrforCf 
pleading 

1U>  Hear  me,  grave  fathers  1  noble  tribunes, 
stay  I 
For  pity  of  mine  age,  whose  youth  was  spent 
In  dangerous  wars  whilst  you  securely  slept; 
For  all  my  blood  in  Rome's  great  quarrel  shed ; 
For  all  the  frosty  nights  that  I  have  watched ; 
And  for  these  bitter  tears,  which  now  you  see 
Filling  the  aged  wrinkles  in  my  cheeks ; 
Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  sons, 
Whoee  souls  are  not  corrupted  as  't  is  thought  1 
For  two-and-twenty  sons  I  never  wept. 
Because  they  died  in  honour's  lofty  bed. 
For  these,  these,  tribunes,  in  the  dust  I  write. 

[Throwing  himtelf  on  the  ground. 

My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  soul's  sad  tears. 

Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite ; 

My  sons'  sweet  blood  will  make  itshame  and  blush. 

[Exeunt  Senators,  Tribunes,  j-c,  with  the 

prieoners. 


O  earth,  I  will  befriend  thee  more  with  rain. 
That  shall  distil  from  these  two  ancient  nrps. 
Than  youthful  April  shall  with  all  his  showers : 
In  summer's  drought,  I  'U  drop  upon  thee  still;' 
In  winter,  with  warm  tears  1 11  melt  the  snow. 
And  keep  eternal  spring-time  on  thy  faeoi 
So  thou  refuse  to  drink  my  dear  sons'  blnod. 

Enter  Lucius,  with  hie  eword  drawn. 

O  reverend  tribunes!  gentle  ag^d  men  I 
Unbind  my  sons,  reverse  the  doom  of  death ; 
And  let  me  say,  that  never  wept  before. 
My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators. 

Lue.  O  noble  father,  you  lament  in  vain ; 
The  tribunes  hear  you  not,  no  man  is  by. 
And  you  recount  your  sorrows  to  a  stone* 

TU.  Ah,  Lucius,  for  thy  brothersletme  plead  :-* 
Grave  tribunes,  once  more  I  entreat  of  you. 

Luc.  My  gracious  lord,  no  tribune  hears  yon 
speak. 

TU.  Why,  'tis  no  matter,  man:  if  they  did  hear 
They  would  not  mark  me ;  or  if  they  did  mark. 
All  bootless  to  them,  they'd  not  pity  me. 
Therefore  I  tell  my  sorrows  to  the  stones; 
Who,  though  they  cannot  answer  my  distress, 
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Yet,  in  some  sort,  they  're  better  than  ihe  tribunei. 
For  that  tbej  will  not  intercept  my  tale. 
Wheli  I  do  weep,  thej  bumUy  at  my  feet 
Receive  my  tears,  and  seem  to  weep  with  me; 
And  wei;e  they  but  attired  in  grave  weeds, 
Rome  could  afford  no  tribime  like  to  these. 
4  stone  is  soft  as  wax,  tribones  more  hard  than 

stones: 
A  stone  is  silent,  and  offendeth  not; 
And  tribunes  witli  their  tongues  doom  men  to 

death. 
But  wherefore  stand^t  ihoa  with  thy  weapon 

drawn  t 
.  Ltte,  To  rescue  my  two  brothers  from  their 

death : 
For  which  attempt  the  judges  have  pronounced 
My  everlasting  doom  of  banishment 

TU.  O  happy  man !  they  have  befriended  thee. 
Why,  foolish  Lucius,  dost  thou  not  perceive 
That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers  ? 
Tigers  must  prey ;  and  Rome  affords  no  prey 
But  me  and  mine :  how  happy  art  thou  then. 
From  these  devourers  to  be  banished ! 
But  who  comes  with  our  brother  Marcus  here  f 

Enter  MAacus  and  Lavinia. 

Mar,  T^tus,  prepare  thy  noble  eyes  to  weep ; 
Or,  if  not  so,  thy  noble  heart  to  break, 
I  bring  consuming  sorrow  to  thine  age. 

TU.  Will  it  consume  me?  let  me  see  it  then. 

Mar,  This  was  thy  daughter. 

TU,  Why,  Marcus,  so  she  is. 

Lke,  Ah  me  I  this  object  kills  me! 

TU»  Faint-hearted  boy,  arise,  and  look  upon 
her. 
Speak,  my  Lavinia,  what  accursed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  handless  in  thy  father's  sight? 
What  fbol  hath  added  water  to  the  sea : 
Or  brought  a  faggot  to  bright  burning  Troy  ? 
My  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  cam'st, 
And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdaineth  bounds. — 
Give  me  a  sword,  I  'II  chop  off  my  hands  too ; 
For  they  have  fought  for  Rome,  and  all  in  vain ; 
And  they  have  nursed  this  woe  in  feeding  life. 
In  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  up, 
And  have  served  me  to  effbctless  use. 
Now  all  the  service  I  require  of  them 
Is  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other.— 
Tis  well,  Lavinia,  that  thou  hast  no  hands ; 
For  hands,  to  do  Rome  service,  are  but  vain. 

Lue.  Speak,  gentle  sister,  who  hath  martyred 
thee? 

Mar,  O  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughts. 
That  blabbed  them  with  such  pleasing  eloquence, 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage ; 
Where  Hke  a  sweet  melodious  bird  it  sung 
Sweet  varied  notes,  enchanting  every  ear ! 


Lm€,  O  say  tbou  Sat  her,  wbo  hatk  done  tlui 
deed? 

Mar^  O  thua  I  found  her  straying  ia  ihe  paik, 
Seeking  to  hide  herself;  aa  doth  the  deer, 
That  hath  received  some  unreouring  wovnd. 

TU,  It  was  my  deer ;  and  he  that  wounded  her 
Hath  hurt  me  more  than  had  be  killed  me  dead : 
For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  roek» 
Environed  with  a  wilderness  of  sea ; 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wars, 
Expeeting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  hia  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretched  sons  are  gone: 
Here  stands  my  other  aon,  a  banished  man; 
And  here  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes : 
But  that  which  gives  my  soul  the  greatest  spun 
Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  than  my  souL — 
Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight, 
It  would  have  madded  me ;  what  shall  I  do 
Now  I  behold  thy  lively  body  so  ? 
Thou  hast  no  hands  to  wipe  away  thy  tears, 
Nor  tongue  to  tell  me  who  hath  martyred  thee: 
Thy  husband  he  is  dead ;  and  for  his  death 
Thy  brothers  are  condemned,  and  dead  by  this.— 
Look,  Marcus!  ah,  son  Lucius,  look  on  her! 
When  I  did  name  her  brothers,  then  fresh  tesn 
Stood  on  her  cheeks,  as  doth  the  honey  dew 
Upon  a  gathered  lily  almost  withered. 

Mar,  Perchance  she  weeps  because  they  killed 
her  husband ; 
Perchance  because  she  knows  them  innocent. 

TU.  If  they  did  kill  thy  husband,  then  be 
joyful. 
Because  the  law  hath  ta'eu  revenge  on  them. 
No,  no,  they  would  not  do  so  foul  a  deed ; 
Witness  the  sorrow  that  their  sister  makes. — 
Gentle  Lavinia,  let  me  kiss  thy  Kps ; 
Or  make  some  signs  how  I  may  do  thee  ease : 
Shall  thy  good  uncle  and  thy  brother  Lucius, 
And  thou  and  I,  sit  round  about  some  fountsin ; 
Looking  all  downwards,  to  behold  our  cheeks 
How  they  are  stained  like  meadows  yet  not  dry 
With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood : 
And  in  the  fountain  shall  we  gaae  so  long, 
Tin  the  fresh  taste  be  taken  from  that  clearness, 
And  made  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears? 
Or  shall  we  cut  away  our  hands,  Kke  thine ; 
Or  shall  we  bite  our  tongues,  and  in  dumb  shows 
Pass  the  remainder  of  our  hateihl  days? 
What  shall  we  do?  let  us,  that  have  our  tongues 
Plot  some  device  of  further  misery, 
To  make  us  wondered  at  in  time  to  come. 

Luc.  Sweet  father,  cease  your  tears ;  for  at 
your  grief. 
See  how  my  wretched  sister  sobs  and  weeps. 

Mar,  Patience,  dear  niece.— Good  Titus,  dry 
thine  eyes. 
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lU*  Ah,  Mareut,  Maroiwl  brother,  well  I  wot, 
Thy  napkin  caimot  drink  a  tear  of  mine, 
For  thou,  poor  man,  haat  drowned  it  with  tliine 
own, 

Lue.  Ah,  my  Lavlnia,  I  will  wipe  thy  cheeks. 

TU.  Mark,  Marena,  mark!  I  understand  her 
signs; 
Had  she  a  tongue  to  speak,  now  would  she  say 
That  to  her  brother  which  I  said  to  thee : 
His  napkin,  with  hia  frue  tears  all  bewet. 
Can  do  no  service  on  her  sorrowful  cheeks. 
O  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this ; 
As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss ; 

Enter  Aaron. 

Jttr.  Titus  Andronicus,  my  lord  the  emperor 
Sends  thee  this  word,^4hat  if  thou  love  thy  sons 
r«et  Marcus,  Lucius,  or  thyself,  old  Titus, 
Or  any  one  of  you,  chop  off  your  hand, 
And  send  it  to  the  king :  he  for  the  same 
"Will  send  thee  hither  both  thy  sons  alive ; 
And  that  shall  be  the  ransom  for  their  fault 

TU,  O  gracious  emperor  I  O  gentle  Aaron ! 
I>id  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark. 
That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise  f 
With  all  my  heart, 
1 11  send  the  emperor  Vky  hand.— 
Good  Aaron,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off? 

Lue.  Stay,  father;  for  that  noble  hand  of  thine, 
That  hath  thrown  down  so  many  enemies, 
Shall  not  be  sent :  my  hand  will  serve  the  turn. 
My  youth  can  better  spare  my  blood  than  you, 
And  therefore  mine  shall  save  my  brothers'  lives. 

Mar.  Which  of  your  hands  hath  not  defended 
Rome, 
And  reared  aloft  the  bloody  battle-axe, 
l^riting  destruction  on  the  enemies'  castles? 
O  none  of  both  but  are  of  high  desert 
My  hand  hath  been  but  idle ;  let  it  serve 
To  ransom  my  two  nephews  from  their  death : 
Then  have  I  kept  it  to  a  worthy  end. 

Aar»  Nay,  come  agree  whose  hand  shall  go 
along, 
For  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come* 

Afar,  My  hand  shall  go. 

Lue,  By  heaven  it  shall  not  go. 

TU,  Sirsi  strive  no  more ;  such  witliered  herbs 
as  these 
Are  meet  for  plucking  up,  and  therefore  mine. 

Lue.  Sweet  father,  if  I  shall  be  thought  thy  sou. 
Let  me  redeem  my  brothers  both  from  deatlu 

Afar.  And  for  our  father's  sake  and  mother's  care. 
Now  let  me  shew  a  brother's  love  to  thee. 

JV,  Agree  between  you;  I  will  spare  my  hand. 

Lme.  Then  I  '11  go  fetch  an  axe. 

Mar^  But  I  will  use  the  axe. 

[Exeunt  Lucius  and  Marcus. 


Tii.  Come  hither,  Aaron ;  I  'U  deceive  them 
both; 
Lend  me  thy  hand  and  I  will  give  thee  mine. 

Aar.  If  tliat  be  called  deceit  I  will  be  honest. 
And  never  whilst  I  live  deceive  men  so.-*- 
But  1 11  deceive  you  in  another  sort, 
And  that  you  '11  say,  ere  half  an  hour  can  pass. 
lAiide*    He  cute  <ifTiTva'»  hand. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Makcus. 

I^t.  Now,  stay  your  strifo;  what  shall  be  is 
despatched,-*^ 
Good  Aaron,  give  his  majesty  my  hand : 
Tell  him  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thouaand  dangers :  bid  him  bury  it; 
More  hath  it  merited,  that  let  it  have. 
As  for  my  sons,  say  I  account  of  them 
As  jewels  purchased  at  an  easy  price; 
And  yet  dear  too,  because  I  bought  mine  own. 

Aar*  I  go,  Andronicus :  and  for  thy  hand. 
Look  by  and  by  to  have  thy  sons  with  thee.— 
Their  heads,  I  mean.    O  how  this  villany 
Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thought  of  it! 
Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  caU  it  grace, 
Aaron  will  have  his  soul  black  Hke  his  face. 

lAtide.    Emt. 

Tit.  O  here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven. 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth, 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears. 
To  that  I  call— What,  wilt  thou  kneel  with  me? 

[  7(0  Lavutia. 
Do  then,  dear  heart ;  for  Heaven  sludl  hear  our 

prayers; 
Or  with  our  sighs  we  '11  breath  the  welkin  dim. 
And  Btain  the  sun  with  fog,  as  sometime  olouds, 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bosoms. 

Mar.  O  brother,  speak  with  possibilities. 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes. 

Tit.  Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ? 
Then  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them. 

Mar,  But  yet  let  reason  govern  thy  lament 

7tt.  If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries. 
Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes : 
When  heaven  doth  weepy  doth  not  the  earth 

o'erflow? 
If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad, 
Threat'ning  the  welkin  with  his  big-swoln  face: 
And  wilt  thou  have  a  reason  for  this  coil? 
I  am  the  sea ;  hark,  how  her  sighs  do  blow  1 
She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  I  the  earth : 
Then  must  my  sea  be  mov^d  with  her  sighs ; 
Then  must  my  earth  with  her  continual  tears 
Become  a  deluge,  overflowed  and  drowned ; 
For  why?  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woea» 
But  like  a  drunkard  must  I  vomit  them* 
Then  give  me  leave;  for  losers  will  have  leave 
To  ease  their  stomachs  with  their  bitter  tongues. 
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Enter  a  Messenger  with  two  heads  emd  a. hand. 

Mete.  Worthy  Andronicus,  ill  art  thou  repaid 
For  that  good  hand  thou  sent'st  the  emperor, 
Here  are  the  heads  of  thy  two  nohle  sons ; 
And  here 's  thy  hand,  in  scorn  to  thee  sent  back. 
'^Y  griefs  their  sports,  thy  resolution  mocked ; 
That  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes, 
More  than  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 

[ExU. 

Mar,  Now  let  hot  EAuk  cool  in  Sicily 
And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  hell  I 
These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne  f 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal, 
But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death. 

Luc,  Ah,  that  this  sight  should  make  so  deep 
a  wound. 
And  yet  detested  life  not  shrink  thereat  I 
That  ever  death  should  let  life  bear  his  name. 
Where  life  hath  no  more  interest  but  to  breathe ! 
[Lavinia  kieeee  him. 
■  Mar,  Alas,  poor  heart,  that  kiss  is  comfortless. 
As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake. 

Tit,  When  wiU  this  fearful  slumber  have  an 
end? 

Mar,  Now  farewell  flattery.  Die,  Andronicus ; 
Thou  dost  not  slumber :  see  thy  two  sons'  heads, 
Thy  warlike  hand,  thy  mangled  daughter  here, 
lily  other  banished  son,  with  this  dear  sight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodless ;  and  thy  brother,  I, 
Even  like  a  stony  image,  cold  and  numb. 
Ah  I  now  no  more  will  I  control  my  griefs. 
Rent  off*  thy  silver  hair,  thy  other  hand 
Gnawing  with  thy  teeth ;  and  be  this  dismal  sight 
The  closing  up  of  our  most  wretched  eyes  I 
Now  is  a  time  to  storm ;  why  art  thou  still  ? 

TU.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 

Afar.  Why  dost  thou  laugh  f  it  fits  not  with 
this  hour. 

Tit,  Why,  1  have  not  another  tear  to  shed. 
Besides,  this  sorrow  is  an  enemy. 
And  would  usurp  upon  my  watery  eyes, 
And  make  them  blind  with  tributary  tears; 
Then  which  way  shall  I  find  revenge's  cave? 
For  these  two  heads  do  seem  to  speak  to  me ; 
And  threat  me,  I  shall  never  come  to  bliss, 
Till  all  tliese  miscluefs  be  returned  again. 
Even  in  their  ^roate  that  have  committed  them. 
Come,  let  me  see  what  task  I  have  to  do. — 
You  heavy  people,  circle  me  about ; 
That  I  may  turn  me  to  each  one  of  you, 
And  swear  unto  my  soul  to  right  your  wrongs. 
The  vow  is  made. — Come,  brother,  take  a  head ; 
And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  1  bear. 
Lavinia,  thou  shalt  be  employed  in  these  things ; 
Bear  thou  my  hand,  sweet  wench,  between  thy 

teeth. 
As  for  thee,  boy,  go,  get  thee  from  my  sight ; 


Thou  art  an  txile,  and  thou  must  not  stay. 
Hie  to  the  Ooths,  and  raise  an  army  there ; 
And,  if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  you  do, 
Let 's  kiss  and  part,  for  we  have  much  to  do. 

[Exeunt  Titus,  Marcus,  and  Lavish.      I 
Lue,  Farewell,  Andronicus,  my  noble  father; 
The  woful'st  man  that  ever  lived  in  Rome! 
Farewell,  proud  Rome !  till  Lucius  come  sgain, 
He  leaves  his  pledges  dearer  than  his  life. 
Farewell,  Lavinia,  my  noble  sister; 
O,  'would  thou  wert  as  thou  'tofore  bait  been!       , 
But  now  nor  Lucius  nor  Lavinia  lives. 
But  in  oblivion  and  hateful  griefs. 
If  Lucius  live,  he  will  requite  your  wrongs; 
And  malce  proud  Satuminus  and  his  empren 
Beg  at  the  gates,  like  Tarquin  and  his  queen. 
Now  will  I  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  a  power, 
To  be  revenged  on  Rome  and  Saturnine.  [ExiL 


ScENB  11.—^  Bocm  in  Titus's  Homu.    A 
Banquet  $et  out. 

Enter  Titus,   Marcus,   Lavinia,  and  Young 
Lucius,  a  Boy. 

TiL  So,  so ;  now  sit :  and  look  you  eat  no  more 
Than  will  preserve  just  so  much  strength  in  u 
As  will  revenge  these  bitter  woes  of  ours. 
Marcus,  unknit  that  sorrow-wreathen  knot; 
Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  hands, 
And  cannot  passionate  our  ten*fold  grief 
With  folded  arms.   This  poor  right  hand  of  mine 
Is  left  to  tyrannise  upon  my  breast; 
And  when  my  heart,  all  mad  with  misery. 
Beats  in  this  hollow  prison  of  my  flesh. 
Then  thus  I  thump  it  down. — 
Thou  map  of  woe,  that  thus  dost  talk  in  signs! 

[2b  Latiku. 
When  thy  poor  heart  beats  with  oamgeoui 

beating, 
Thou  canst  not  strike  it  thus  to  siakv  it  sOL 
Wound  it  with  sighing,  girl,  kill  it  with  groans; 
Or  g«t  some  little  knife  between  thy  teeth, 
And  just  against  thy  heart  make  thou  a  hole; 
That  all  the  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  fall, 
May  run  into  that  sink,  and,  soaking  in, 
Drown  the  lamenting  fool  in  sea-salt  tears. 

Mar,  Fie,  brother,  ^e  I  teach  her  not  thus  to  laf 
Sucli  violent  bauds  upon  her  tender  life. 

Tit,  How  now!  has  sorrow  made  thee  dote 
already  ? 
Why,  Marcus,  no  man  should  be  mad  but  I. 
What  violent  hands  can  she  lay  on  her  life? 
Ah,  wherefore  dost  thou  urge  the  name  of  han^i; 
To  bid  Mneaa  tell  the  tale  twice  o*er, 
How  Troy  was  burnt,  and  he  made  miserable? 
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0  handk  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hands; 
Lest  we  remember  still  that  we  have  none. 
Fie,,  fie.  how  franttcly  I  square  my  talk  I 
As  if  we  should  forget  we  had  no  hands, 

If  Marcus  did  not  name  the  word  of  hands  1 — 
Come,  let 's  fall  to ;  and  gentle  girl  eat  this. 
Here  is  no  drink  I  Hark,  Marcus,  what  she  says; 

1  can  interpret  aU  her  martyred  signs. 

She  says  she  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears. 
Brewed  with  her  sorrows,   meshed  upon  her 

cheeks. 
Speechless  complainer,  will  I  learn  thy  thought ; 
In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  at  perfect, 
As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers. 
Thou  shalt  not  sigh,  nor  hold  thy  stumps  toheaven. 
Nor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor  make  a  sign, 
But  I  of  these  will  wrest  an  alphabet, 
And,  by  still  practice,  learn  to  know  thy  meaning. 
Boy.  Good  granddre,  leave  these  bitter  deep 
laments : 
Make  my  aunt  merry  with  some  pleasing  tale. 

Mar,  Alas,  the  tender  boy,  in  passion  moved, 
Doth  weep  to  see  his  grandsire's  heaviness. 
Tit.  Peace,  tender  sapling ;  thou  art  made  of 
tears. 
And  tears  will  quickly  melt  thy  life  away.— 

[Marcus  slriket  the  duk  with  a  knife. 
What  dost  thou  strike  at,  Marcus,  with  thy  knife? 
Mar.  At  that  that  I  have  killed,  my  lord;  a  fly. 
Ttt.  Out  on  thee,  murderer  1  thou  kiU'st  my 
heart; 
Mine  eyes  are  cloyed  with  view  of  tyranny. 
A  deed  of  death,  done  on  the  innocent. 


Becomes  not  Titus'  brother.    Get  thee  gone ; 
I  see  thou  art  not  for  my  company. 
Mar.  Alas  my  lord,  I  have  but  killed  a  fly. 
m.   But  how  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and 
mother  1 
How  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings, 
And  buzz  lamenting  doings  in  the  aur  ? 
Poor  harmless  fly  I 
That  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody 
Came  here  to  make  us  merry,  and  thou  hast 
killed  him. 
Mar,  Pardon  me,  sir;  'twas  a  black  ill-fa> 
voured  fly, 
Like  to  the  empress'  Moor ;  therefore  1  killed  him. 

m.  0,0,0! 
Then  pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee, 
For  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  deed. 
Give  me  thy  knife,  I  will  insult  on  him ; 
Flattering  myself  as  if  it  were  the  Moor 
Come  hither  purposely  to  poison  me. — 
There 's  for  thyself,  and  that 's  for  Tamora. 
Ah,  sirrah  I 

Yet  I  do  think  we  are  not  brought  so  low. 
But  that,  between  us,  we  can  kill  a  fly 
That  comes  in  likeness  like  a  coal-black  Moor. 
Mar.  Alas,  poor  man  1  grief  hath  so  wrought 
on  him, 
He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances. 

TU.  Come,  take  away. — Lavinia,  go  with  me: 
I  '11  to  thy  closet,  and  go  read  with  thee 
Sad  stories,  chanced  in  the  times  of  old. — 
Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me ;  thy  sight  is  young. 
And  thou  shalt  read  when  mine  begins  to  dazzle. 

lExeunk 


^ti  1E1T, 


ScBME  L— Rome.    B^ore  Titus's  home. 

Enter  Titus  and  Marcus.      Then  enter  young 
Lucius,  Lavinia  running  after  him. 
Bog.  Help,  grandsire,  help  I  my  aunt  Lavinia 
Follows  me  everywhere,  I  know  not  why. — 
Good  uncle  Marcus,  see  how  swift  she  comes  1 
Alas,  sweet  aunt,  1  know  not  what  you  mean. 


Mar.  Stand  by  me^  Lucius;  do  not  fear  thine 

aunt. 
2M.  Sne  loves  thee,  boy,  too  well  to  de  thee 

harm. 
Bey.  Ay,  when  my  father  was  in  R^me  shf 

did. 
Mar.  What  means  my  niece  Lavinia  by  these 

signs? 
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TITUS  ANDKONICUa 


!nt.  Fear  her  not,  Lucius :  somewhat  doth  the 
mean. 
See  Lucius,  see,  how  much  she  makes  of  thee : 
Some  wldther  would  she  hare  thee  go  with  her. 
Ay,  boy,  Cornelia  never  with  more  care 
Read  to  her  sons,  than  she  hath  read  to  thee 
Sweet  poetry  and  TuUy's  Orator. 
Canst  thou  not  guess  wherefore  she  plies  ihee 
thus? 

Boy.  My  lord,  I  know  not,  I,  nor  can  I  guess. 
Unless  some  fit  or  frenzy  do  possess  her. 
For  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say  full  oft, 
Extremity  of  griefs  would  make  men  mad ; 
And  I  have  read  that  Hecuba  of  Troy 
Ran  mad  through  sorrow.    That  made  me  to  fear ; 
Although,  my  lord,  I  know  my  noble  aunt 
Loves  me  as  dear  as  e'er  my  mother  did. 
And  would  not,  but  in  toy,  ftight  my  youth : 
Which  made  me  down  to  throw  my  books,  and  fly. 
Causeless,  perhaps. — ^Dut  pardon  me,  sweet  aunt : 
And,  madam,  if  my  uncle  Marcus  go, 
I  will  most  willingly  attend  your  ladyship. 

Mar.  Lucius,  I  will. 

[Lavinia  turns  over  the  booktwhichhvciUB 
has  UtfttU. 

Tit.  How  now,  Laviniaf — Marcus  what  means 
this? 
Some  book  there  is  that  she  desires  to  see. 
Which  is  it,  girl,  of  these  f    Open  them,  boy. 
But  thou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  skilled  \ 
Come  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library, 
And  so  beguile  thy  sorrow  till  the  heavens 
Reveal  the  damned  contriver  of  this  deed. 
Why  lifts  she  up  her  arms  in  sequence  thus  ? 

Mar.  I  think  she  means  that  there  was  more 
than  one 
Confederate  in  the  fact    Ay,  more,  there  was : 
Or  else  to  heaven  she  heaves  them  for  revenge. 

Tit.  Lucius,  what  book  is  that  she  toaseth  so? 

Boy.  Grandsire,  'tis  Ovid's  Metamorphoses; 
My  mother  gave 't  me. 

Mar.  For  love  of  her  that 's  gone, 
Perhaps  she  culled  it  from  among  the  rest. 

Tit.  Soft!  see  how  busily  she  turns  the  leaves! 
Help  her. 

What  would  she  find? — Lavinia,  shall  I  read?— 
This  is  the  tragic  tale  of  Philomel, 
And  treats  of  Tereus'  treason  and  his  rape ; 
And  rape,  I  fear,  was  root  of  thine  annoy. 

Mar,  See,  brother,  see  I  note  how  she  quotes 
the  leaves. 

Tit.  Lavinia,  wert  thoa  thus  surprised,  sweet 
gWf 
Ravished  and  wronged  as  Philomela  was, 
Forced  in  the  ruthless,  vast,  and  gloomy  woods? 
See,  see  \ 
Ay  such  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt. 


(O  had  we  never,  never  hunted  there  1) 
Patterned  by  that  the  poet  here  desenoea, 
By  nature  made  for  murders  and  for  rapei. 

Mar.  O  why  should  nature  build  so  foui  a  oes, 
Unless  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies! 

Tit.  Give  signs,  sweet  giri,  for  here  are  Bone 
but  friends. 
What  Roman  lord  it  was  durst  do  the  deed: 
Or  slunk  not  Saturnine,  as  Tarquin  erst, 
That  left  the  camp  to  sin  in  Lucrece*  bed  ? 

Mar.  Sit  down,  sweet  niece;  brother,  sit  down 
by  me. 
Apollo,  Pallas,  Jove,  or  Mercury, 
Inspire  me,  that  I  may  this  treason  find!— 
My  lord,  look  here. — Look  here,  Lavinia : 
This  sandy  plot  is  plain ;  guide,  if  thou  canst, 
This  after  me,  when  I  have  writ  my  name 
Without  the  help  of  any  hand  at  all. 

[He  writes  his  name  wUh  hit  stef^  end 
guides  it  with  his  feet  and  mouth. 
Cursed  be  that  heart,  that  forced  us  to  thii  ihift!-* 
Write  thou,  good  nieee ;  and  here  display,  at  last, 
What  God  will  have  discovered  for  revenge: 
Heaven  guide  thy  pen  to  print  our  sorrows  plain, 
That  we  may  know  the  traitors,  and  the  truth! 
IShe  takes  thestaffin  her  mouth,  anigtadti 
it  with  her  stumpSy  and  terites. 

TU.  O  do  you  read,  my  lord,  what  she  bath 
writ? 
"  ^hrjanim^— Chiron— Demetrius." 

Mar.  What,  what  I  thelttstadsonsofTamora 
Performera  of  this  heinous  bloody  deed  ? 

Tit.  Mayne  Donmatar  poUy 
Tarn  lentus  audit  seetera  f  tarn  lentus  mdes  ? 

Mar.  O  calm  thee;  gentle  lord!  although  I 
know 
There  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth 
To  stir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildest  thoughts. 
And  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  ezclaima. 
My  lord,  kneel  down  with  me ;  Lavinia,  kneel ; 
And  kneel,  sweet  boy,  the  Roman  Hector's  hope; 
And  swear  with  me  (as  with  the  woful  feere, 
And  father  of  that  chaste  dishonoured  dame, 
Lord  Junius  Brutus  sware  for  Lucrece'  rape) 
That  we  will  prosecute,  by  good  advice. 
Mortal  revenge  upon  these  traitorous  Goths, 
And  see  their  blood,  or  die  with  this  reproach. 

7%t.  'Tis  sure  enough,  an  you  knew  hov; 
But  if  you  hurt  these  bear-whelpa,  then  bevare: 
The  dam  will  wake ;  and,  if  she  wind  you  once, 
She 's  with  the  lion  deeply  still  in  league. 
And  lulls  him  whilst  she  playeth  on  her  back, 
Andy  when  he  sleeps,  will  she  do  what  she  list 
You  're  a  young  huntsman,  Marcus ;  let  it  alone; 
And,  come,  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass. 
And,  with  a  gad  of  steel,  will  write  these  words; 
And  lay  it  by :  the  angry  northern  wind 
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Will  blow  these  sanda,  like  Sybil's  If  aTes ,  abroaa, 
And  where  *s  your  lesson  then  X    Boy,  what  say 
you? 
Boy,  I  say,  my  lord,  that  if  I  were  a  man, 
Their  mother's  bed-chamber  should  not  be  safe 
For  these  bad-bondmen  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

Mar.  Ay,  that 's  ray  boy !  thy  father  hath  full  oft 
For  this  ungrateful  country  done  the  like. 
Boy,  And,  uncle,  so  will  I,  an  if  I  live. 
7%L  Come,  go  with  me  into  mine  armoury ; 
Lucius,  I  '11  fit  thee ;  and  withal  my  boy 
Shall  carry  from  me  to  the  empress'  sons 
Presente  that  I  intend  to  send  them  both : 
Come,  come ;  thou  'It  do  thy  message,  wilt  thou 
notr 
Bojf.  Ay,  with  my  dagger  in  their  bosoms, 

grandsire. 
Ttt.  No,  boy,  not  so ;  I  'U  teach  thee  another 
course. 
Lavinia,  come. — Marcus,  look  to  my  house ; 
i;«uciu8  and  I  '11  go  brave  it  at  the  court; 
Ay,  many,  will  we,  sir ;  and  we  '11  be  waited  on. 
[ExiwU  Titus,  Lavimia,  and  Bot. 
ilfar.  O  heavens,  can  you  hear  a  good  man 
groan, 
And  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him  ? 
Marcus,  attend  him  in  his  ecstasy. 
That  hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  in  his  heart, 
Than  foemen's  marks  upon  his  battered  shield ; 
But  yet  so  just  that  he  will  not  revenge. 
Revenge  the  heavens  for  old  Andronicua !  {Exii, 


ScBHB  IL^The  same.    A  Room  m  the  Palace. 

:Enter  Aaron,  Chiron,  and  Demetrius,  at  one 
door  ;  at  another  door.  Young  Lucius,  and  an 
Attendant  with  a  bundle  of  weapons,  and  verses 
writ  upon  them, 

Chi,  Demetrius,  here 's  the  son  of  Lucius ; 
He  hath  some  message  to  deliver  to  us. 

Aar,  Ay,  some  mad  message  from  his  mad 

grandfather. 
Boy,  My  lords,  with  all  the  humbleness  I  may, 
X  greet  your  honours  from  Andronicus. — 
^nd  pray  the  Roman  Gods  confound  you  both ! 

[Aside, 
Dem*  Gramercy,  lovely  Lucius,    What 's  the 

news? 
Boy.  That  you  are  both  decyphered,  that 's  the 
news, 
:Wov  villains  marked  with  rape.  [Aside,"]  May  it 

please  you, 
>f  y  grandsire,  well  advised,  hath  sent  by  me 
rrhe  goodliest  weapons  of  his  armoury. 
To  gratify  your  honourable  youth. 


The  hope  of  Rome,  for  so  he  hade  me  say. 
And  so  I  do,  and  with  his  gifts  present 
Your  lordships,  that,  whenever  you  have  need, 
You  may  be  arm6d  and  appointed  well : 
And  so  I  leave  you  both  [Ande"]  like  bloody 
villains.    [Exeunt  Boy  and  Attendant. 
Dem,  What 's  here  ?  a  scroll  and  written  round 
about  ? 
Let 's  see : 

Integer  vites,  seelerisque  purus^ 
Non  eget  Mauri  jaeulis,  nee  arau 

Chi,  O,  't  is  a  verse  in  Horace ;  I  know  it  well: 
I  read  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago. 
Aar,   Ay,  just!   a  verse  in  Horace;   right, 
you  have  it— 
Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass  I 
Here's  no  sound  jest;  the  old  man  hath  found 

their  guilt ; 
And  sends  the  weapons  wrapped  about  with  line^ 
That  wound,  beyond  their  feeHng,  to  the  quick. 
But  were  our  witty  empress  well  a^foot, 
She  would  applaud  Andronicus'  conceit. 
But  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  awhile,— [-</s«fe. 
And  now,  young  lords,  waa  't  not  a  happy  star 
Led  us  to  Rome,  strangers*  and,  more  than  so. 
Captives,  to  be  advanced  to  this  height  f 
It  did  me  good,  hefore  the  palace  gate, 
To  brave  the  tribune  in  his  brothei^s  hearing. 

Dem,  But  me  more  good,  to  see  so  great  a  lord 
Basely  insinuate,  and  send  us  gifts. 

Aar.  Had  he  not  reason,  Lord  Demetrius? 
Did  you  not  use  his  daughter  very  friendly  ? 
Dem.  I  would  we  had  a  thousand  Roman 
dames 
At  such  a  bay,  by  turn  to  serve  our  lust 
ClU,  A  charitable  wish,  and  full  of  love. 
Aar,  Here  lacks  but  your  mother  for  to  say 

amen. 
Chi.  And  that  would  she  for  twenty  thousand 

more. 
Dent.  Come,  let  us  go ;  and  pray  to  all  the  gods 
For  our  beloved  mother  in  her  pains. 

Aar.  Pray  to  the  devils ;  the  gods  have  given 

us  o'er.  [Aside.    Flourish, 

Dem.  Why  do  the  emperor's  truropete  flourish 

thus? 
Chi.  Belike,  for  joy  the  emperor  hath  a  son. 
Dem,  Soft;  who  comes  here ? 

Enter  a  Nurse,  with  a  blaek-a-moor  child  in  her 
arms. 

Nur.  Good  morrow,  lords : 

O  tell  me,  did  you  see  Aaron  the  Moor  T 

Aar.  Wen,  more  or  less,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  aU, 
Here  Aaron  is ;  and  what  with  Aaron  now  ? 

Nur.  O  gentle  Aaron,  we  are  all  undone ! 
Now  help,  or  woe  betide  thee  evermore  I 
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Aar*  Why,  what  a  caterwauling  dost  thou  keep ! 
What  dost  thou  wrap  and  fumble  in  thine  arms? 
Nur.  O  that  which  I  would  bide  from  heaven's 
eye, 
Our  empress'  shame  and  stately  Rome's  dis- 
grace.— 
She  is  delivered,  lords,  she  is  delivered. 
Aar.  To  whom? 

Nur,  I  mean  she's  brought  to  bed. 
Aar.  Well,  God  give  her  good  rest ! 
What  hath  he  sent  her? 
Nur.  A  deviL 
Aar,   Why,  then  she's  the  devil's  dam;   a 

joyful  issue. 
Nur,  A  joyless,  dismal,  black,  and  sorrowful 
issue. 
Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathsome  as  a  toad 
Amongst  the  fairest  breeders  of  our  clime. 
The  empress  sends  it  thee,  thy  stamp,  thy  seal, 
And  bids  thee  christen  it  with  thy  dagger's  point. 
Aar.  Out,  out,  you  whore  1  is  black  so  base  a 
hue? — 
Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom,  sure. 
Dem.  Villain,  what  hast  thou  done? 
'  Aar.  Done !   that  which  thou  canst  not  undo. 
CJu.  Thou  hast  undone  our  mother. 
Aar.  Villain,  I  have  done  thy  mother. 
Dem,  And  therein,  hellish  dog,  thou  hast  un- 
done. 
Woe  to  her  chance,  and  damned  her  loathed 

choice  I 
Accursed  the  ofl^pring  of  so  foul  a  fiend ! 
Chi.  It  shall  not  live. 
Aar.  It  shall  not  die. 

Nur.  Aaron,  it  must :  the  mother  wills  it  so. 
Aar.  What,  must  it,  nurse  ?  then  let  no  man 
but  I, 
Do  execution  on  my  flesh  and  blood. 
Dem.  I  '11  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's 
point — 
Kurse,  give  it  me ;  my  sword  shall  soon  despatch 
it. 
Aar.    Sooner  this  sword  shall   plough  thy 
bowels  up. 
{Tahe9  the  child  from  the  Nurse,  and  draws. 
Stay,  murderous  villains  I  will  you  kill  your  bro- 
ther? 
Now  by  the  burning  tapers  of  the  sky, 
That  shone  so  brightly  when  this  boy  was  got. 
He  dies  upon  my  scymitar's  sharp  point, 
That  touches  this  my  first-born  son  and  heir ! 
I  teU  you,  younglings,  not  Enceladus,    ' 
With  all  his  threat'ning  band  of  Typhon's  brood, 
Nor  great  Alcides,  nor  the  god  of  war. 
Shall  seise  this  prey  out  of  his  father's  hands. 
What,  what,  ye  sanguine  shallow-hearted  boys ! 
Ye  white-limbed  walls !  ye  alehouse  painted  signs  I 


Coal-black  is  better  than  another  hue. 
In  that  it  scorns  to  bear  another  hue : 
For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 
Can  never  turn  a  swan's  black  legs  to  white, 
AlUiough  she  lave  them  hourly  in  the  flood. 
Tell  the  empress  from  me,  I  am  of  age 
To  keep  mine  own ;  excuse  it  how  she  can. 

Dem.  Wilt  thou  betray  thy  noble  mistress  thui? 

Aar.  My  mistress  is  my  mistress,  this  myietf ; 
The  vigour,  and  the  picture  of  my  youth: 
This,  before  all  the  world  do  I  prefer; 
This,  maugre  all  the  world,  wiU  I  keep  safe, 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome. 

Dem.  By  this  our  mother  is  for  ever  asbamed. 

Chi.  Rome  will  despise  her  for  this  foul  escape. 

Nur.  The  emperor,  in  his  rage,  will  doom  her 
death. 

Chi.  I  blush  to  think  upon  thn  ignominy. 

Aar.  Why,  there 's  the  privilege  your  beaoty 
bears. 
Fie,   treacherous  hue!    that  will  betray  vidi 

blushing 
The  close  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart! 
Here 's  a  young  lad  framed  of  another  leer. 
Look,  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  the  &tber; 
As  who  should  say,  <*  Old  lad,  I  am  thine  own." 
He  is  your  brother,  lords  ;  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-blood  that  first  gave  life  to  you; 
And  from  that  womb,  where  you  uoprisooed 

were, 
He  is  enfranshis6d  and  come  to  light : 
Nay,  he 's  your  brother  by  the  surer  side, 
Although  my  seal  be  stamped  in  his  face. 

Nur.  Aaron,  what  shall  I  say  unto  the  empresaf 

Dem.  Advise  thee,  Aaron,  what  is  to  be  done, 
And  we  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice; 
Save  thou  the  child,  so  we  may  all  be  safe. 

Aar.  Then  sit  we  down,  and  let  us  all  consnlt 
My  son  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  you: 
Keep  there.    Now  talk  at  pleasure  of  your  safety. 
lT%ey  sit  on  the  grmi 

Dem.  How  many  women  saw  this  child  of  bis. 

Aar.  Why  so,  brave  lords.     When  we  all  join 
in  league, 
I  am  a  lamb ;  but  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 
The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain  lioness, 
The  ocean  swells  not  so  as  Aaron  storms.— 
But,  say  again,  how  many  saw  the  child? 

Nur.  Cornelia  the  midwife,  and  myself, 
And  no  one  else  but  the  delivered  empress. 

Aar.  The  empress,  the  midwife,  and  yourself: 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  when  the  third's  away: 
Go  to  the  empress,  tell  her  this  I  said  :— 

lStMii»gi>^' 
Weke,  weke ! — so  cries  a  pig  prepared  to  tbespit- 

Dem.  What  mean'st  thou,  Aaron?  Wherefort 
didst  thou  this? 
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Aar,  O  lord,  sir,  't  b  a  deed  of  policy. 
Shall  she  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  ours : 
A  long-tongued  babbling  gossip  ?  no,  lords,  no. 
And  now  be  it  known  to  you  my  full  intent. 
Not  far  one  Muliteus  lives,  my  countryman. 
His  wife  but  yesternight  was  brought  to  bed ; 
His  child  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are : 
Go  pack  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  gold. 
And  tell  them  both  the  circumstance  of  all; 
And  how  by  this  their  child  shall  be  advanced. 
And  be  received  for  the  emperor's  heir, 
And  substituted  in  the  place  of  mine. 
To  calm  this  tempest  whirling  in  the  court ; 
And  let  the  emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own. 
Hark  ye,  lords!   ye  see  that  I  have  given  her 

physic,  {Pomtvng  to  the  Nurse. 

And  you  must  needs  bestow  her  funeral ; 
llie  fields  are  near  and  you  are  gallant  grooms : 
This  done,  see  that  you  take  no  longer  days. 
But  send  the  midwife  presently  to  me. 
The  midwife  and  the  nurse  well  made  away, 
Then  let  the  ladies  tattle  what  they  please. 

Chi,  Aaron,  I  see  thou  wilt  not  trust  the  air 
With  secrets. 

DeiiL  For  this  care  of  Tamora, 

Herself  and  hers  are  highly  bound  to  thee. 

[^Exeunt  Demetrius  and  Chiron  hearing 

off  the  Nurse. 
Aar.  Now  to  the  Goths,  as  swift  as  swallow 

flies; 
There  to  dispose  this  treasure  in  mine  arms^ 
And  secretly  to  greet  the  empress'  friends. — 
Come  on,  you  thick-lipped  slave,  I  'U  bear  you 

hence ; 
For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  shifts. 
I  '11  make  you  feed  on  berries  and  on  roots, 
And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  suck  the  goat. 
And  cabin  in  a  cave ;  and  bring  you  up 
To  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp.    [^Exit. 


Scene  III. — The  tame,    A  public  Pktee, 

Enter  Titus,  hearing  arrowe,  with  letters  at  the 
ends  of  them  ;  with  him  Marcus,  Young  Lucius, 
and  other  Gentlemen,  with  hows. 

Tit.  Come,  Marcus,  come : — kinsmen,  this  is 

the  way. — 
Sir  boy,  now  let  me  see  your  archery  ; 
Look  ye  draw  home   enough,   and  'tis  there 

straight : 
Terras  Astraa  reUquit, 
Be  you  remembered,  Marcus,  she 's  gone,  she  's 

fled. 
Sirs,  take  you  to  your  tools.     You,  cousins,  shall 
Go  sound  the  ocean,  and  cast  your  nets : 


Happily  you  may  find  her  in  the  sea ; 
Yet  there 's  as  little  justice  as  at  land. 
No ;  Publius  and  Sempronius,  you  must  do  it ; 
'Tis  you  must  dig  with  mattock  and  with  spade, 
And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth ; 
Then,  when  you  come  to  Pluto's  region, 
I  pray  you  deliver  him  tliis  petition  ; 
Tell  him  it  is  for  justice,  and  for  aid ; 
And  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicus, 
Shaken  with  sorrows  in  ungrateful  Rome. — 
Ah,  Rome  I — Well,  well ;  I  made  thee  miserable. 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  suffrages 
On  him  that  thus  doth  tyrannise  o'er  me.— 
Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  pray  be  careful  all, 
And  leave  you  not  a  man  of  war  unsearched 
This  wicked  emperor  may  have  shipped  her  hence. 
And,  kinsmen,  then  we  may  go  pipe  for  justice. 

Mar,  O,  Publius,  is  not  this  a  heavy  case. 
To  see  thy  noble  uncle  thus  distract  ? 

Pub.  Therefore,  my  lord,  it  highly  us  concerns, 
By  day  and  night  to  attend  him  carefully ; 
And  feed  his  humour  kindly  as  we  may. 
Till  time  beget  some  careful  remedy. 

Mar.  Kinsmen,  his  sorrows  are  past  remedy. 
Join  with  the  Goths;  and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  wreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude,  - 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine. 

TU,  Publius,  how  now?  how  now  my  masters? 
What,  have  you  met  with  her  ? 

Pub.  No,  my  good  lord ;  but  Pluto  sends  you 
word. 
If  you  will  have  revenge  from  hell  you  shall. 
Marry,  for  justice,  she  is  so  employed, 
He  thinks  with  Jove  in  heaven,  or  somewhere 

else. 
So  that  perforce  you  must  needs  stay  a  time. 

Tit.  He  doth  me  wrong  to  feed  me  with  delays. 
I  'U  dive  into  the  burning  lake  below, 
And  pull  her  out  of  Acheron  by  the  heels. — 
Marcus,  we  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we ; 
No  big-boned  men,  framed  of  the  Cyclops'  size : 
But  metal,  Marcus,  steel  to  the  very  back ; 
Yet  wrung  with  wrongs  more  than  our  backs 

can  bear: 
And,  sith  there  is  no  justice  in  earth  nor  hell. 
We  will  solicit  heaven ;  and  move  the  gods 
To  send  down  justice  for  to  wreak  our  wrongs. 
Come,  to  this  gear.    You  are  an  archer,  Marcus. 
[/Te  gives  them  the  arrows. 
AdJooem,  that's  for  you: — here,  adApollinem: — 
Ad  Martem,  that 's  for  myself: — 
Here,  boy,  to  Pallas : — here,  to  Mercury : 
To  Saturn,  Caius,  not  to  Saturnine ; 
You  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind. — 
To  it,  boy.     Marcus, -loose  when  I  bid : 
O'  my  word,  I  have  written  to  eflect : 
There's  not  a  god  left  unsolicited. 
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Mar,  Kmsmen,  shoot  all  your  shafU  into  the 
court: 
We  will  afflict  the  emperor  in  bis  pride. 

TM.  Now,  masters,  draw.  [TA^y  <Aoof.]  0 
well  said,  Lucius ! 
Good  boy,  in  Virgo's  lap;  give  it  Pallas. 

Mar.  My  lord,  I  aim  a  mile  bejrond  the  moon ; 
Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this. 

nt  Ha !  Publius,  Publius,  what  hast  thou  done? 
See,  see,  thou  hast  shot  off  one  of  Taurus'  horns. 
Mar.  This  was  the  spoft,  my  lord :  when  Pub* 
Itus  shot. 
The  bull  being  galled  gave  Aries  such  a  knock. 
That  down  fell  both  the  ram*s  horns  in  the  court, 
And  who  should  find  them  but  the  empress' 

villain  7 
She  laughed,  and  told  the  Moor  he  should  not 

choose 
But  give  them  to  his  master  for  a  present. 
TU,  Why  there  it  goes*    God  give  your  lord- 
ship joy ! 

Enter  a  Clown,  with  a  hoiket  and  imo  pigecm. 

News,  news  from  heaven  !    Marcus,  the  post  b 

come.— 
Sirrah,  what  tidings?  have  you  any  letters  f 
Shall  I  have  justice?  what  says  Jupiter? 

do.  Hoi  the  gibbet  maker  ?  he  says  that  he 
hath  taken  them  down  again,  for  the  man  must 
not  be  hanged  till  the  next  week. 

TU,  But  what  says  Jupiter,  I  ask  thee  ? 

Go.  Alas,  sir  I  know  not  Jupiter;  1  never 
drank  with  him  in  all  my  life. 

lU,  Why,  villain,  art  thou  not  the  carrier  ? 

Go,  Ay,  of  my  pigeons,  sir ;  nothing  else. 

lU,  Why,  didst  not  thou  come  from  heaven? 

Go,  From  heaven?  alaa^  sir,  I  never  came 
there.  Ged  forbid  I  should  be  so  bold  to  press 
to  heaven  in  my  young  days.  Why,  I  am  going 
with  my  pigeons  to  the  tribunal  plebs,  to  take  up 
a  matter  of  brawl  betwixt  my  uncle  and  one  of 
the  emperial's  men. 

Mar,  Why,  sir,  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be,  to  serve 
for  your  oration  ;  and  let  him  deliver  the  pigeons 
to  the  emperor  from  you. 

TU,  Tell  me,  can  you  deliver  an  omtion  to  Uie 
emperor  with  a  grace? 

Clo,  Nay,  truly,  sir,  I  Could  never  say  grace 
In  all  my  life. 

Til.  Sirrah,  come  hither ;  make  no  more  ado. 
But  give  your  pigeons  to  the  emperor : 
By  me  thou  shalt  have  justice  at  his  hands. 
Hold,  hold  s-'-meanwhile  here's  money  for  thy 

charges. 
Give  me  a  pen  and  ink.-- 
Sirrah,  can  you  with  a  grace  deliver  a  suppli- 
cation ? 


Go,  Ay,  sir. 

2^,  Then  here  is  a  supplication  for  ^on.  And 
when  you  come  to  him,  at  the  fint  appiMchyott 
must  kneel ;  then  kiss  his  loot;  then  delifer  up 
your  pigeons ;  and  then  look  for  your  retvi 
I  '11  be  at  hand,  sir ;  see  you  do  it  bravely. 

Go,  I  warrant  you,  sir ;  let  me  iloae. 

TU.  Sirrah,  haat  thou  4  knife!    Come  let  me 
■eeit*^ 
Here,  Marcus,  fold  it  in  the  oration ; 
For  thou  hast  made  it  like  an  humble  suppliiiiL— 
And  when  thou  hast  given  it  to  the  emperor, 
Knock  at  my  door,  and  tell  me  what  be  ssyi^ 

Go.  God  be  with  you,  sir;  I  will 

TU,  Come,  Marcus^  let 's  go.— Pabliu,  fol- 
low me.  [Extfot. 


ScBMB  IV.-— 7%ts«Nne.     B^re  Oe  Pslsce. 

Enter  SATuamnus,  Tamora,  CHiaoR,  Devk- 
TRius,  Lords,  andoihere.     Saturhirus,  tn<i 
the  arrowt  m  hie  hand  that  Titus  ikoL 
Sat,  Why,  lords,  what  wrongs  are  theiS?Wii     j 
overseen 
An  emperor  of  Rome  thus  overborne, 
Troubled,  confronted  thus;  and,  for  the  extent     ^ 
Of  legal  justice,  used  in  such  contempt! 
My  lords,  you  know,  as  do  the  mightful  godi, 
However  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 
Bun  in  the  people's  ears^  there  naiigbt  batb 

passed, 
But  even  with  law,  against  the  wilful  aoni 
Of  old  Andronicus.    And  what  an  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelmed  his  witi, 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  wreaks, 
His  fits,  his  freniy,  and  his  bitterness? 
And  now  he  writes  to  heaven  for  his  redren. 
See  here 's  to  Jove^  and  this  to  Mercury  i 
This  to  Apollo ;  this  to  the  god  of  war :  | 

Sweet  scrolls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Rome !      | 
What 's  this,  but  libelling  against  the  senate, 
And  blazoning  our  injustice  everywhere? 
A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not,  my  lords? 
As  who  should  say,  in  Rome  no  justice  were. 
But,  if  I  live,  his  feigned  ecstasies 
Shall  be  no  shelter  to  these  outrages : 
But  he  and  his  shall  know  that  justice  lives 
In  Satuminus'  health :  whom,  if  she  sleep, 
He  'II  so  awake,  as  she  in  fury  shall 
Cut  off  the  proud'st  conspirator  that  lives. 

Tarn,  My  gracious  lord,  my  lovely  Saturnine 
Lord  of  my  life,  commander  of  my  thoughts, 
Calm  thee,  and  bear  the  feults  of  Titus'  sge. 
The  effects  of  sorrow  for  his  valiant  sons, 
Whose  loss  hath  pierced  him  deep,  and  scarred 
his  heart; 
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And  rather  comfort  his  distressed  plight, 
Than  prosecute  the  meanest,  or  the  best, 
For  these  contempts. — Why,  thus  it  shall  become 
High-witted  Tamora  to  glose  with  all : 
But,  Titus,  I  have  touched  thee  to  the  quick, 
Thy  life-blood  out :  if  Aaron  now  be  wise, 
Then  is  all  safe,  the  anchor's  in  the  port.  [^Aside, 

Enter  Clown. 

How  now,  good  fellow:    wouldst  thou  speak 
with  us? 
Ch,   Yes,  forsooth,  an  your  mistership  be 

imperial* 
Tarn,    Empress,  I  am,  but  yonder  sits  the 

emperor. 
Ch.  'Tis  he.— Odd  and  Saint  Stephen  give 
you  good  den.     I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  and 
a  couple  of  pigeons  here. 

[Satueninus  readi  tht  letter. 
Sat,  Go,  take  him  away,  and  hang  him  pre- 
sently. 
Clo,  How  much  money  must  I  have? 
Tarn.  Gome,  sirrah,  you  must  be  hanged. 
do.  Hanged !  by 'r  lady,  then  I  haye  brought 
up  a  neck  to  a  fair  end.  [&tl  guarded. 

Sat,  Despiteful  and  intolerable  wrongs  1 
Shall  I  endure  this  monstrous  villanyf 
I  know  from  whence  this  same  device  proceeds ; 
M'ay  this  b^  borne  f  as  if  his  traitorous  sons, 
That  died  by  law  for  murder  of  our  brother, 
Have  by  my  means  been  butchered  wrongfuUy.— > 
Oo,  drag  the  Tillain  hither  by  the  hair ; 
N'or  age,  nor  honour,  shall  shape  privilege. 
For  this  proud  mock  1 11  be  thy  slaughtei^man. 
Sly  frantic  wretch,  that  holp'st  to  make  me  great, 
In  hope  thyself  should  govern  Rome  and  me. 

Enter  MuiLivt. 

What  news  with  thee,  £milins7 

JEmU,  Arm,  arm,  my  lords ;  Rome  never  had 
more  cause  I 
T*be  Goths  have  gathered  head ;  and  with  a  power 
Of  high-resolvid  men,  bent  to  the  spoil, 
1*hey  hither  march  amain,  under  conddot 
Of  Lucius,  son  of  old  Andronicus ; 
Who  threats,  in  course  of  this  revenge,  to  do 
As  much  as  ever  Coriolanus  did. 

SiU,  Is  warlike  Lucius  general  of  the  Goths  ? 
These  tidings  nip  me :  and  I  hang  the  head 


As  flowers  with  frost,  or  grass  beat  down  with 

storms. 
Ay,  now  begin  our  sorrows  to  approach. 
Tis  he  the  common  people  love  so  much; 
Myself  hath  often  overheard  them  say 
(When  I  have  walked  like  a  private  man) 
That  Lucius'  banishment  was  wrongfully ; 
And  they  have  wished  that  Lucius  were  their 
emperor. 

Tarn,  Why  should  you  fear :  is  not  your  city 
•trongf 

Sat.  Ay,  but  the  citizens  favour  Lucius ; 
And  will  revolt  from  me  to  succour  him. 

Tarn,  King,  be  thy  thoughts  imperious,  like 
thy  name. 
Is  the  sun  dimmed  that  knats  do  fly  in  itt 
Tlie  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing, 
And  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby ; 
Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wings, 
He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody : 
Even  so  mayst  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Rome. 
Then  cheer  thy  spirit :  for  know,  thou  emperori 
I  will  enchant  the  old  Andronicus, 
With  words  more  sweet  and  yet  more  dangerous 
Thsn  baits  to  fish,  or  honey  stalks  to  sheep; 
Whenas  the  one  is  wounded  with  the  bait, 
The  other  rotted  with  delicious  feed. 

Sat.  But  he  will  not  entreat  his  son  for  us. 

Tarn.  If  Tamora  entreat  him,  then  he  will : 
For  I  can  smooth,  and  fill  his  aged  ear 
With  golden  promises ;  that  were  his  heart 
Almost  impregnable,  his  old  ears  deaf, 
Yet  should  both  ear  and  heart  obey  my  tongue. 
Go  thou  before,  be  our  ambassador : 

[7b  ^MILIUS. 

Say  that  the  emperor  requests  a  parley 

Of  warlike  Lucius,  and  appoint  the  meeting, 

Even  at  his  father's  house,  the  old  Andronicus. 

StU,  ^milius,  do  this  message  honourably : 
And  if  he  stand  on  hostage  for  his  safety. 
Bid  him  demand  what  pledge  will  please  him  best. 

JEmU,  Your  bidding  shall  I  do  effectually. 

[Exit  ^MiLiua. 

Tarn.  Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus ; 
And  temper  him,  with  all  the  heart  I  have, 
To  pluck  proud  Lucius  from  the  warlike  Goths. 
And  now,  sweet  emperor,  be  blythe  again, 
And  bury  all  thy  fear  in  my  devices. 

Sat.  Then  go  successfully,  and  plead  to  him. 

[£MSMf. 
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ScBNB  1. — Plaint  near  Rome. 

Enter  Lucius  and  Goths,  with  drum  and  colour*, 

Lue,    Approved  warriors,  and   my  faithful 
friends, 
I  have  received  letters  from  great  Rome, 
Which  signify  what  hate  they  bear  their  emperor, 
And  how  desirous  of  our  sight  they  are. 
Therefore,  great  lords,  be,  as  your  titles  witness, 
Imperious  and  impatient,  of  your  wrongs ; 
And  wherein  Rome  hath  done  you  any  scath. 
Let  him  make  treble  satisfaction. 

lit  Goth,  Brave  slip,  sprung  from  the  great 
Andronicus, 
Whose  name  was  once  our  terror,  now  our 

comfort ; 
Whose  high  exploits,  and  honourable  deeds, 
IngfBteful  Rome  requites  with  foul  contempt, 
Be  bold  in  us ;  we  '11  follow  where  thou  lead'st. 
Like  stinging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day 
Led  by  their  masters  to  the  flowered  fields, 
And  be  avenged  on  cursed  Tamora. 

Oothi,  And,  as  he  saith,  to  say  we  all  with  him. 

Luc.  I  humbly  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you  all. 
But  who  comes  here,  led  by  a  lusty  Goth  t 

Enter  a  Goth,  leading  Aaron,  with  hit  child  iti 
hit  armt, 

2nd  Ooth,  Renowned  Lucius,  from  our  troops 

I  strayed 
To  gaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery ; 
And  as  1  earnestly  did  fix  mine  eye 
Upon  the  wasted  building,  suddenly 
I  heard  a  child  cry  underneath  a  wall. 
I  made  unto  the  noise ;  when  soon  I  heard    . 
The  crying  babe  controlled  with  this  discourse : — 
"  Peace  tawny  slave;  half  me  and  half  thy  dam ! 
Did  not  thy  hue  bewray  whose  brat  thou  art. 
Had  nature  lent  thee  but  thy  mother's  look. 
Villain,  thou  mightst  have  been  an  emperor. 
But  where  the  bull  and  cow  are  both  milk-white, 
They  never  do  beget  a  coal-black  calf. 
Peace,  villain,  peace!" — even  thus  he  rates  the 

babe, — 
**  For  I  must  bear  thee  to  a  trusty  Goth ; 
Who  when  he  knows  thou  art  the  empress'  babe, 
Will  hold  thee  dearly  for  thy  mother's  sake." 
With  this,  my  weapon  drawn,  I  rushed  upon  him, 
Surprised  him  suddenly,  and  brought  him  hither, 
To  use  as  you  think  needful  of  the  man. 


Luc,  O  worthy  Goth  I  this  ii  the  incanute 
devil 
That  robbed  Andronicus  of  his  good  bsod. 
That  is  the  pearl  that  pleased  your  emprea'  ere; 
And  here 's  the  base  fruit  of  his  burning  lusL- 
Say,    wall-eyed   slave,    whither  wouldst  tlua 

convey 
This  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-like  lace? 
Why  dost  not  speak?     What!  desft    No;  not 

a  word? 
A  halter,  soldiers :  hang  him  on  this  tree, 
And  by  his  side  his  fruit  of  bastardy. 
Aar.  Touch  not  the  boy,  he  is  of  royil  blcci 
Luc,  Too  like  the  sire  for  ever  being  good- 
First  hang  the  child  that  he  may  see  it  ipnwl; 
A  sight  to  vex  the  father's  soul  withsl. 
Get  me  a  laddes. 

[A  ladder  brought,  whkh  Aiftoi  u 
obliged  to  ascend* 
Aar.  Lucius,  save  the  child; 
And  bear  it  from  me  to  the  empress. 
If  thou  do  this,  1 11  shew  thee  wondrous  Uusp 
That  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hesr: 
If  thou  wilt  not,  befal  what  may  befsl, 
I  '11  speak  no  more ;  but  vengeance  rot  yoa  ill' 
Luc.  Say  on ;  and  if  it  please  me  which  tk<s 
speak'st 
Thy  child  shall  live,  and  I  will  see  it  noiiiiibei 
Aar.  An  if  it  please  thee?  why,  tnare  tkee, 
Lucius, 
T  will  vex  thy  soul  to  hear  what  I  shall  ipeak: 
For  I  must  talk  of  murders,  rspes,  sad  »»' 

sacres ; 
Acts  of  black  knight,  abominable  deeds, 
Complete  of  mischief,  treason ;  villainies 
Ruthful  to  hear,  yet  piteously  performed: 
And  this  shall  all  be  buried  by  my  death. 
Unless  thou  swear  to  me,  my  child  shall  fire. 
Luc.  Tell  on  thy  mmd ;  I  say  thy  child  •hi" 

live. 
Aar.   Swear  that  he  shall,  and  then  I  v^ 

begin. 
Luc.  Who  should  I  swear  by?  then  behe^* 
no  God ; 
That  granted,  how  canst  thou  believe  an  t>t^' 
Aar.  What  if  I  do  not,  as  indeed  I  do  d«: 
Yet, — for  I  know  thou  art  religious, 
And  hast  a  thing  within  thee  callW  cootaoef 
And  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremoiuei, 
Which  I  have  seen  thee  careful  to  obsertv.— 
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Therefore  I  urge  tliy  oath.    For  that  I  know 

An  idiot  holds  his  bauhle  for  a  god, 

And  keeps  the  oath  which  by  that  god  he  swears, 

To  that  1 11  urge  him.— Therefore,  thou  shalt  vow 

By  that  same  god,  what  god  soe'er  it  he, ' 

That  thou  ador'st  and  hast  in  reverence. 

To  save  my  boy,  to  nourish  and  bring  him  up, 

Or  else  I  will  discover  nought  to  thee. 

Lue,  Even  by  my  God  I  swear  to  thee  I  will. 
Aar,  First,  know  thou^  I  begot  him  on  the 

empress. 
Lite,  O  most  insatiate,  luxurious  woman ! 
Aar,  Tut,  Lucius!   this  was  but  a  deed  of 
charity 
To  that  which  thou  shalt  hear  of  me  anon. 
Twas  her  two  sons  that  murdered  Bassianus: 
They  cut  thy  sister's  tongue,  and  ravished  her, 
And  cut  her  hands,  and  trimmed  her  as  thou 
saw'st 
Luc,  O  detestable  villain !  call'st  thou  that 

trimming  ? 
^wr.  Why,  she  was  washed,  and  cut,  and 
trimmed;  and  'twas 
Trim  sport  for  them  that  had  the  doing  of  it. 
Lue,  O  barbarous,  beastly  villains,  like  thyself ! 
Aar,  Indeed  I  was  their  tutor  to  instruct  tiiem ; 
That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother. 
As  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set : 
That  bloody  mind,  I  think  they  learned  of  me, 
As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head. 
WeU,  let  my  deeds  be  witness  of  my  worth. — 
I  trained  thy  brethren  to  that  guileftil  hole. 
Where  the  dead  corpse  of  Bassianus  lay : 
I  wrote  the  leUer  that  thy  father  found. 
And  hid  the  gold  within  the  letter  mentioned. 
Confederate  with  the  queen  and  her  two  sons : 
And  what  not  done,  that  thou  hast  cause  to  rue, 
IVberein  I  had  no  stroke  of  mischief  in  it  ? 
X  played  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand ; 
And  when  I  had  it  drew  myself  apart. 
And  almost  broke  my  heart  with  extreme  laughter. 
I  pryed  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall, 
"When,  for  his  hand,  he  had  his  two  sons'  heads ; 
Beheld  his  tears,  and  laughed  so  heartily. 
That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  like  to  his ; 
A  ad  when  I  told  the  empress  of  this  sport, 
She  swounded  almost  at  my  pleasing  tale, 
Andy  for  my  tidings,  gave  me  twenty  kisses. 
Ooih.  What!  canst  thou  say  all  this  and  never 

blush  r 

ylar.  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,  as  the  8a3ing  is. 

Xtce.  Art  thou  not  sorry  for  these  heinous  deeds  ? 

^ar.  Ay,  that  I  had  not  done  a  thousand  more. 
£veii  now  I  corse  the  day  (and  yet  I  think 
Few  come  within  the  compass  of  my  cune) 
Wherein  I  did  not  some  notorious  ill : 
Aa  kill  a  man  or  else  devise  his  death ; 


Rarished  a  maid,  or  plot  the  way  to  do  it ; 
Accuse  some  innocent,  and  forswear  myself; 
Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friends ; 
Make  poor  men's  cattle  break  their  necks ; 
Set  fire  on  barns  and  hay-stacks  in  the  night, 
And  bid  the  owners  quench  them  with  theur 

tears. 
Oa  have  I  digged  up  dead  men  from  their  graves. 
And  set  them  upright  at  their  dear  friends' 

•   doors, 
Even  when  their  sorrows  almost  were  forgot ; 
And  on  their  skins,  as  on  the  bark  of  trees. 
Have  with  my  knife  carved  in  Roman  letters, 
"  Let  not  your  sorrow  die,  though  I  am  dead." 
Tut,  I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadftil  things, 
As  wmingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly ; 
And  nothing  grieves  me  heartily,  indeed. 
But  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thousand  more. 

Lue,  Bring  down  the  devil ;  for  he  must  not  die 
So  sweet  a  death  as  hanging  presently. 

Aar,  If  there  be  devils,  would  I  were  a  devil, 
To  live  and  bum  in  everiasting  fire. 
So  I  might  have  your  company  in  hell. 
But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue ! 

Lue,  Sirs,  stop  his  mouth,  and  let  him  speak 
no  more. 

£nUr  m  Got^ 

Goth.  My  lord,  there  is  a  messenger  from  Rome 
Deshres  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 
Lue,  Let  him  come  near. 

EtUtr  JSwiLiua. 

Welcome  JEmilius,  what 's  the  news  from  Rome  f 
^tnil.  Lord  Lucius,  and  you  princes  of  the 
Goths, 
The  Roman  emperor  greets  you  aH  by  me : 
And,  for  he  understands  you  are  In  arms, 
He  craves  a  parley  at  your  father's  house. 
Willing  you  to  demand  your  hostages. 
And  they  shall  be  immediately  delivered. 
1st  Ooth,  What  says  our  general? 
Luc.   JEmilius,    let   the    emperor   give  hia 
pledges 
Unto  my  father  and  my  uncle  Marcus, 
And  we  will  come. — March  away.        {Exeunt, 


BcEvs  IL — Rome.    Before  Titus's  House. 

Enter  Tamora,  Chikon,  and  Dbmbtrius, 

disffmUed. 

Tarn.  Thus  in  this  strange  and  sad  habiliment 
I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus, 
And  say  I  am  Revenge,  sent  from  below 
To  join  with  liim  and  right  his  heinous  wrOngs. 
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Knock  at  hU  study,  where  they  lay  he  keepo. 
To  ruminate  strange  plots  of  dire  revenge ; 
Tell  him  Revenge  is  come  to  join  with  him, 
And  work  confusion  on  his  enemies. 

IThey  knock. 

Enter  Tirus  above, 

TU,  Who  doth  molest  my  contemplation  ? 
Is  it  your  trick  to  make  me  ope  the  door, 
That  so  my  sad  decrees  may  fly  away. 
And  aU  my  study  be  to  no  effect  ? 
You  are  deceived :  for  what  I  mean  to  do. 
See  here  in  bloody  lines  I  have  set  down ; 
And  what  is  written  shall  be  executed. 

Tain,  Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee. 

T%t,  No,  not  a  word.  How  can  I  grace  my  talk, 
Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  action! 
Thou  hast  the  odds  of  me,  therefore  no  more. 

Tam,  If  thou  didst  know  me,  thou  wouidst 
talk  with  me. 

lU,  I  am  not  mad ;  I  know  thee  well  enough : 
Witness  this  wretched  stump,  these  crimson  lines ; 
Witness  these  trenches,  made  by  grief  and  care ; 
Witness  the  tiring  day,  and  heavy  night ; 
Witness  all  sorrow,  that  I  know  diee  well 
For  our  proud  empress,  mighty  Tamora : 
Is  not  thy  coming  for  my  other  hand  ? 

Tam,  Know  thou  sad  man,  I  am  not  Tamora : 
She  is  thy  enemy,  and  I  thy  friend. 
I  am  Revenge;  sent  from  the  infernal  kingdom 
To  ease  the  gnawing  vulture  of  diy  mind, 
By  workmg  wreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 
Come  down  and. welcome  me  to  this  world's  light ; 
Confer  with  me  of  murder  and  of  death. 
There 's  not  a  hollow  cave  nor  lurking-place 
No  vast  obscurity  or  misty  vale, 
Where  bloody  murder  or  detested  rape 
Can  couch  for  fear,  but  I  will  find  them  out ; 
And  in  their  ears  tell  them  my  dreadful  name. 
Revenge,  which  makes  the  foul  offender  quake. 

TU,  Art  thou  Revenge  ?  and  art  thou  sent  to  me, 
To  be  a  torment  to  mine  enemies? 

Tam,  I  am;  therefore  come  down  and  wel- 
come me. 

Ht,  Do  me  some  service  ere  I  come  to  thee. 
Lo,  by  thy  side  where  Rape  and  Murder  stand ; 
Now  give  some  'surance  that  thou  art  Revenge, 
Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot  wheels ; 
And  then  1 11  come  and  be  thy  wagoner. 
And  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globes ; 
Provide  thee  proper  palfreys,  black  as  jet. 
To  hale  thy  vengeful  wagon  swift  away. 
And  find  out  murderers  in  their  guilty  caves; 
And  when  thy  car  is  loaden  with  their  heads 
I  will  dismount,  and  by  the  wagon  wheel 
Trot,  like  a  servile  footman,  all  day  long ; 
Even  from  Hyperion's  rising  in  the  eas^ 


Until  his  very  downfall  in  the  sea. 
And  day  by  day  I  '11  do  this  heavy  task, 
So  thou  destroy  Rapine  and  Murder  there. 

Tam,  These  are  my  ministers,  and  come  withme. 

TU,  Are  they  thy  ministers?  what  are  they 
caUed? 

Tam,  Rapine  and  Murder ;  therefore  called  so, 
'Cause  they  take  vengeance  of  such  kind  of  meD. 

TU,  Good  lord,  how  like  the  empress'  sons 
they  are  1 
And  yon  the  empress !    But  we  worldly  men 
Have  miserable,  mad,  mistaking  eyes. 

0  sweet  Revenge,  now  do  I  come  to  thee : 
And  if  one  arm's  embracement  will  content  thee: 

1  will  embrace  thee  in  it  by  and  by. 

[ExU  Tnvtjrom  aboct 
Tam.  This  closing  with  him  fits  his  lunacy. 
Whate'er  I  forge,  to  feed  his  brain-sick  fits, 
Do  you  uphold  and  maintain  in  your  speeches. 
For  now  he  firmly  takes  me  for  Revenge.; 
And  being  credulous  in  this  mad  thought, 
I  '11  make  him  send  for  Lucius,  his  son ; 
And  whilst  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  sure, 
I  'U  find  some  cunning  practice  out  of  hand 
To  scatter  and  disperse  the  giddy  Goths, 
Or,  at  the  least,  make  them  his  enemies. 
See,  here  he  comes,  and  I  must  ply  my  themA 

Enter  Titus. 

TU,  Long  have  I  been  forlorn,  an  all  for  thee. 
Welcome,  dread  fury  to  my  woful  house.— 
Rapine,  and  Muitler,  you  are  welcome  toe- 
How  like  the  empress  and  her  sons  yon  are  1 
Well  are  you  fitted,  had  you  but  a  Moor. 
Could  not  all  hell  afford  you  such  a  devil  f 
For  well  I  wot  the  empress  never  wags 
But  in  her  company  there  is  a  Moor ; 
And,  would  you  represent  our  queen  aright, 
It  were  convenient  you  had  such  a  devil 
But  welcome  as  you  are.     What  shall  we  dof 

Tam,  What  wouidst  thou  have  us  do,  Andro- 
nicus  ? 

Dem,  Shew  me  a  murderer,  1 11  deal  with  hia 

ChL  Shew  me  a  villain  that  hath  done  a  npe, 
And  I  am  sent  to  be  revenged  on  him. 

Tam,  Shew  me  a  thousand  that  have  done  thee 
wrong, 
And  I  will  be  revenged  on  them  all 

TU,  Look  round  about  the  wicked  streets  of 
Rome, 
And  when  thou  find'st  a  man  that 's  like  thysel( 
Good  Murder,  stab  him ;  he 's  a  murderer.— 
Go  thou  with  him,  and  when  it  is  thy  hap 
To  find  another  that  is  like  to  thee, 
Good  Rapine,  stab  him ;  be  is  a  ravisher.— 
Go  thou  with  them,  and  in  the  emperor's  coint 
There  is  a  queen  attended  by  a  Moor; 
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WeH  mayit  thou  know  her  by  thy  own  proportion, 
Jor  up  and  down  she  doth  resemble  thee ; 
I  pray  thee  do  on  them  some  violent  death. 
They  have  been  violent  to  me  and  mine. 

Tam.  Well  hast  thou  lessoned  us ;  this  shall  we 
do. 
But  would  it  please  thee,  good  Andronicus, 
To  send  for  Lucius,  thy  thrice  valiant  son, 
Who  leads  towards  Rome  a  band  of  warlike 

Goths, 
And  bid  him  come  and  banipiet  at  thy  house. 
When  he  is  here,  even  at  thy  solemn  feast, 
I  will  bring  in  the  empress  and  her  sons, 
The  emperor  himseli^  and  all  thy  foes ; 
And  at  thy  mercy  shall  they  stoop  and  kneel. 
And  on  them  shalt  thou  ease  thy  angry  heart 
What  says  Andronicus  to  this  device  ? 

lit.  Marcus,  my  brother  1  T  is  sad  Titus  calls. 

Enter  Marcus. 

Go,  gentle  Marcus,  to  thy  nephew  Lucius; 
Thou  shalt  inquire  him  out  among  the  Goths ; 
Bid  him  repair  to  me  and  bring  with  him 
Some  of  the  chiefest  princes  of  the  Goths ; 
Bid  him  encamp  his  soldiers  where  they  are. 
Tell  him  the  emperor  and  the  empress  too 
Feast  at  my  house :  and  he  shall  feast  with  them. 
This  do  thou  for  my  love :  and  so  let  him 
As  he  regards  his  aged  father's  life. 
Mar,  This  will  I  do,  and  soon  return  again. 

[ExU. 
Tarn,  Now  will  I  hence  about  thy  business, 
And  take  my  ministers  along  with  me. 

2U,  Nay,  nay,  let  Rape  and  Murder  stay  with 
me. 
Or  else  I  '11  call  my  brother  back  again. 
And  cleave  to  no  revenge  but  Lucius. 

Tarn.  ITo  her  Sons.]    What  say  you,  boys ! 
will  yon  abide  with  him. 
Whiles  I  go  tell  my  lord  the  emperor 
How  I  have  governed  our  determined  jest? 
Yield  to  his  humour,  smooth  and  speak  him  fair. 
And  tarry  with  him  till  I  come  again. .    lAnde, 
2Jt.  I  know  them  all  though  they  suppose  me 


And  will  o'ei^reach  them  in  thebr  own  devices ; 
A  pair  of  cursed  hell-hounds  and  their  dam. 

lAnde. 
I}€m»  Madam,  depart  at  pleasure,  leave  us 

here. 
Tam.  Farewell,  Andronicus.     Revenge  now 
goes 
To  lay  a  complot  to  betray  thy  foes.  [Exit, 

TU.  I  know  thou  dost;  and,  sweet  Revenge, 

farewell. 
CkL  Tell  us,  old  man,  how  shall  we  be  em- 
ployed ? 


TU.  Tut,  I  have  work  enough  for  yon  to  dov« 
Publius,  come  hither,  Caius  and  Valentine  I 

Enter  Foblius  and  otheri, 

Ptib.  What's  your  will  ? 

TU^  Know  you  these  two? 

Pub,  The  empress'  sons,  I  take  them,  Chiron 

and  Demetrius. 
ru.  Fie,  PubUus,  fie !  thou  art  too  much  de- 
ceived ; 
The  one  is  Murder,  Rape  is  the  other's  name : 
And  therefore  bind  them  gentle  Publius ; 
Caius  and  Valentine  lay  hands  on  them. 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wish  for  such  an  hour. 
And  now  I  find  it;  therefore  bind  them  sure,* 
And  stop  their  mouths  if  they  begin  to  cry. 

[Exit  Titus.   Publius,  ^.,  lay  hold  on 

Chiron  and  Dbmbtrius. 

Chi.  Villauis,  forbear;  we  are  the  empress'  sons. 

Pub.  And  therefore  do  we  what  we  are  eom- 

manded.r«- 

Stop  dose  their  mouths,  let  them  not  speak  a 

word. 
Is  he  sure  bound  ?  look  that  you  bind  them  fast 

Re-enter  Titus  Andronicus,  with  Lavinia.;  slie 
hearing  a  tenn,  a$ul  he  a  knife.' 

Til,  Come,  come,  Lavinia, ;  look,  thy  foes  are 

bound.— 
Sirs,  stop  their  mouths,  let  them  not  speak  to  me ; 
But  let  them  hear  what  fearful  words  I  utter. — 
O  villains,  Chiron  and  Demetrius  I 
Here  stands  the  spring  whom  you  have  stained 

with  mud ; 
This  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mixed; 
You  killed  her  husband ;  and  for  that  vile  fault 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemned  tp  death ; 
My  hand  cut  off,  and  made  a  merry  jest ; 
Both  her  sweet  hands,  her  tongue,  and  that  more 

dear 
Than  hands  or  tongue,  her  spotless  chastity, 
Inhuman  traitors,  you  constrained  and  forced. 
What  would  you  say  if  I  should  let  you  speak  ? 
Villains,  for  shame  you  could  not  beg  for  grace. 
Hark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you. 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats ; 
Whilst  that  Lavinia  'tween  her  stumps  doth  hold 
The  basin  that  receives  your  guilty  blood. 
You  know  your  mother  means  to  feast  with  me, 
And  calls  herself  Revenge^  and  thinks  me  mad, — 
Hark,  villains,  I  will  grind  your  bones  to  dust. 
And  with  your  blood  and  it  1 11  make  a  paste ; 
And  of  the  paste  a  coffin  I  wiU  rear. 
And  make  two  pasties  of  your  shameful  heads ; 
And  bid  that  strumpet,  your  unhallowed  dam, 
lake  to  the  earth,  swallow  her  own  increase :  * 
This  is  the  feast  that  I  have  bid  her  to^ 
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And  this  tbe  Vanquet  she  shall  surfeit  on ; 
For' worse  than  Philomel  you  used  my  daughter, 
And  worse  than  Progne  I  will  he  revenged : 
And  now  prepare  your  throats. — Lavinia,  come, 
[H&  cuti  their  throats. 
Receive  tfaehlood ;  and,  when  that  they  are  dead, 
Let  me  go  grind  their  hones  to  powder  small, 
And  with  this  hateful  liquor  temper  it ; 
And  in  that  paste  let  their  vile  heads  he  haked. 
Come,  come,  be  every  one  ofRcious 
1*0  make  this  banquet ;  which  I  wish  may  prove 
More  stem  and  bloody  than  the  centaurs*  feast 
So,  now  bring  them  in,  for  I  will  play  the  cook, 
And  see  them  ready  'gainst  their  mother  comes. 
lE*etmt,  bearing  the  dead  hodke. 


Scene  III. — TkeiamM*  ApamUmnnih  tables,  Sre. 

Emier  Looios,  IIabcos,  ami  Ooths,  irf/A  Aarok, 
prisotur,. 

Lhc,  Unde  Marcus,  since 't  is  my  father's  mind 
That  I  repair  to  Rome,  I  am  content. 

1  s^  ij^oth.  And  ours  with  thine,  befld  what  for- 
tune will. 

Luc.  Good  unde,  take  you  in  this  barbarous 
Moor, 
Tbii  ravenous  tiger,  this  aecurs^d  devil ; 
Let  him  receive  no  sustenancci  fetter  him. 
Till  he  be  brought  unto  the  empress'  face, 
For  testimony  of  her  foul  proceedings : 
And  see  the  ambush  of  ovr  fMends  be  strong ; 
I  h$^  the  emperor  means  no  good  to  us. 

Aar,  Some  devil  whisper  curses  in  my  ear, 
And  prompt  me,  that  my  tongue  may  utter  forth 
The  venomous  malice  of  my  swelling  heart  I 

Lmc,  Away,  inhuman  dog  I  unhallowed  slave ! 
Sirs,  help  our  unele  to  convey  him  in. — 

[JSctiMl  Goths,  with  Aaron.    FhwrieK 
The  trumpets  shew  the  emperor  is  at  hand. 

EnUr  Satueninos  smi  Tamoea,  with  Tribunes, 
Senators,  and  others. 

Sai»  What,  hath  the  fimament  more  suns 

than  obef 
Lne.  What  boots  it  thee  to  call  diyself  a  sun! 
Mmr.  Rome's  emperar,  and  nephew,  bnak  the 
patb; 
rbeee  qnanrels  must  be  quietly  debated, 
The  feoat  u  ready  whidi  the  oareliil  Titus 
Hath  ordained  to  an  honourable  end. 
For  peace,  for  love,  for  league,  and  good  to  Rome. 
Please  you,  therefore,  draw  nigh  and  take  your 
places. 
Sat,  Marcus,  we  wilL 
IffmiObajfi  mauL     l%e  company  sH  imn  at 


Enter  Titus,  dressed  Uke  a  eodt,  Limiu,  wiM, 
Young  Locius,  and  others,  Tirol  p/seei  (Ac 
dishes  on  the  table, 

77/.  Welcome,  my  gracious  lord}  welcome, 

dread  queen ; 

Welcome,  ye  warlike  Goths;  welcome,  Lucius; 

And  welcome,  all :  although  the  cheer  be  poor, 

T  will  fill  your  stomachs ;  please  yon,  est  of  it 

Sat.  Why  art  thou  thus  attired,  Aadfonietn! 

Tit.  Because  I  would  be  sure  to  have  all  veil 

To  entertain  your  highness  and  your  empress. 

Tarn.  We  are  beholden  to  you,  good  Andn>- 

nicus. 
Tu,  An  if  your  highness  knew  toy  heart,  y« 
were. 
My  lord  the  emperor  resolve  me  this; 
Was  it  well  done  of  rash  Virginius 
To  slay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hud, 
Because  she  was   enforced,  stained,  and  de- 
flowered ? 
Sat,  It  was,  AndrottKUS. 
TU,  Your  reason,  mighty  lord  f 
Sai.  Because  the  gfa-l  should  not  ibrme  her 
shame. 
And  by  her  presence  sdll  renew  his  sonen. 

Tie.  A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  eftetoa]; 
A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  wanant 
For  me,  most  wretched,  to  perform  the  lik&— 
Die,  die,  Lavinia,  and  thy  diame  with  thee; 

[HeVaUUnfii^ 
And  with  thy  shame,  thy  father's  sorrows. 
Sat.  What  hast  thou  done,  unnatural  and 

unkind! 
TU.  KOIed  her  for  whom  my  teats  have  made 
me  blind. 
I  am  as  woftd  as  Yhginius  was ; 
And  have  a  thouaand  times  more  caoss  tbaab« 
To  do  this  outrage  \  and  it  is  Jtom  done. 
Sat.  What,  was  the  ravished  t  tell  who  did  tlie 

deed.- 
fU.  Wiirt  please  you  eatr  will 'tplesae  your 

highness  food  f 
TVtm.  Why  hast  thou  alam  thine  only  danghter 

thus! 
TU.  Not  I ;  't  was  Chiron,  and  Demetrius: 
They  ravished  her  and  cut  away  her  tongue, 
And  they,  't  was  they,  that  did  her  sU  tk» 
wrong. 
Sat.  Oc^  letoh  llwm  hither  to  us  pressed;. 
TU.  Why,  there  they  are  both,  baked  in  tW 
pie; 
Whereof  their  mother  dsintily  hath  fed, 
Eating  the  flesh  she  herself  hath  brsd. 
T  is  true,  't  is  true;  witneas  my  knife'J  iharp 
point  [EMSmg  Tamora. 

Seit.  Die,  frantic  wnteh,  for  this  sceors^ 
deed.  [iTifl&v  Tires. 
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XiHs.  Can  the  aoii't  9y»b«hal4  bis  fatbar bleedf 
There  'a  mefd  for  m^,  death  for  a  daadly  doed. 
l£Ul$  Satueiiiiius.    J.  great  tvmuU% 
Tk$   people    m    CQt^unon    diaperte. 
Marcus,  Lucius,  and  their pariitantf 
^eeend  th4  9Upe  hrfwr$  Titus's  home. 
Mar.  You  ead-laced  aMO»  people  aad  toot  of 
RotEie, 
By  uproar  severed,  like  a  ^bt  of  fowl 
Scattered  by  wiadi  and  high  (empestuout  gMstt, 
0  let  me  teach  you  how  to  knit  again 
This  scattered  com  into  one  mutual  tbeaf. 
These  broken  limba  again  into  one  body. 

Sen^  Lett  Rome  herself  be  bane  unto  faenelf ; 
And  she  whom  mighty  kingdoms  oourtesy  to^ 
Like  a  forlom  and.  detperate  cas&*awi^, 
Do  shameful  execution  on  hertelil 
But  if  my  frotty  tigns  and  chapt  of  age» 
GrsTe  witneetet  of  true  experience, 
Caonot  induce  you  to  attend  my  words,"*-* 
Speak,  Kome't  dear  friend  {to  Lociut],  at  ertt 

our  ancestor, 
When  with  hit  solemn  tongue  be  did  ditoourse 
To  loTe-tick  Dido'a  tad  attending  ear, 
The  story  of  that  baleful  burning  night, 
When  subtle  Greekt  turpritedKing  Priam's  Troy ; 
Tell  us  what  Sinon  hath  bewitched  our  ears, 
Or  who  hath  brought  the  fatal  engine  in, 
That  gives  our  Troy,  our  Rome,  the  civil  wound. 
My  heart  it  not  compact  of  flint,  nor  steel ; 
Nor  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief. 
But  floods  of  tears  will  drown  my  oratory 
And  break  my  very  utterance,  even  i'  the  time 
When  it  should  move  you  to  attend  me  most, 
Lending  your  kind  commiseration. 
Here  is  a  captain,  let  him  teU  the  tale ; 
Your  hearts  will  throb  and  weep  to  hear  him  speak. 
Xttc.  Then,  noble  auditory,  be  it  known  to  you, 
That  cursed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Were  they  that  murdered  our  emperor's  brother ; 
And  they  it  were  that  ravished  our  sister : 
For  their  fell  faults  our  brothers  were  beheaded ; 
Our  father's  tears  despised;  and  basely  cozened 
Of  that  true  hand  that  fought  Rome's  quarrel  out. 
And  sent  her  enemies  unto  the  grave, 
Lastly,  myself  unkindly  banuhed. 
The  gates  shut  on  me,  and  turned  weeping  out. 
To  beg  relief  among  Rome's  enemies ; 
Who  drowned  their  enmity  in  my  true  tears. 
And  oped  their  arms  to  embrace  me  as  a  friend : 
And  I  am  the  tumed-forth,  be  it  known  to  you. 
That  have  preserved  her  welfare  in  my  blood ; 
And  from  her  bosom  took  the  enemy's  point, 
Sheathmg  the  steel  in  my  adventurous  body. 
Alas!  you  know  I  am  no  vaunter,  I ; 
My  scars  can  witness,  dumb  although  they  are, 
That  my  report  is  just  and  full  of  truth. 


But,  soft;  methinks  I  do  digress  too  much. 
Citing  my  worthless  praise.  0  pardon  me : 
For  when  no  friendt  are  by  men  praise  themselves. 

Mar.  Now  is  my  turn  to  speak.    Behold  this 
child, 

[Pointing  to  the  cluld  in  the  amu  qfan 
Attendant. 
Of  thia  was  Tamora  delivered ; 
The  issue  of  an  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes ; 
The  villain  it  alive  in  Titus'  house. 
Damned  as  he  it,  to  witness  this  is  true. 
Now  judge  what  cause  had  Titus  to  revenge 
These  wrongs,  unspeakable,  past  patience. 
Or  more  than  any  living  man  could  bear. 
Now  you  have  heard  the  truth,  what  lay  yoii, 

Romant : 
Have  we  done  ought  amitt  ?  Shew  ut  wherein* 
And  from  the  place  where  you  behold  ut  now; 
The  poor  remainder  of  Andronial 
Will,  hand  in  hand,  aU  headlong  cast  ut  down. 
And  on  the  ragged  stones  beat  forth  our  brains, 
And  make  a  mutual  closure  of  our  house, 
Speaki  Romant,  tpeak$  and  if  you  tay  we  shall, 
Lo,  hand  in  hand,  Lucius  and  I  will  fall. 

JEmiL  Come,  come,  thou  reverend  man  of 
Rome, 
And  bring  our  emperor  gently  in  thy  hand, 
Lucius  our  emperor ;  for  well  I  know 
The  common  voice  do  cry  it  shall  be  so. 

Rom.  [eeveralepetA.']  Lucius,  all  hail ;  Rome't 
royal  emperor!  [Lucius,  &c.,  descend. 

Mar.  Go,  go  into  old  Titus'  sorrowful  house ; 
[To  an  Attendant. 
And  hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor, 
To  be  adjudged  some  direful  slaughtering  death, 
At  punishment  for  his  moat  wicked  life. 

Bom.  [Several  speak.'}  Lucius,  all  hail ;  Rome's 
gracious  governor ! 

Ltte.  Thanks,  gentle  Romant ;  may  I  govern 
to. 
To  heal  Rome't  harmt,  and  wipe  away  her  woe! 
But,  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhile. 
For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  task. 
Stand  all  aloof;  but  uncle,  draw  you  near, 
To  shed  obseqiout  teara  upon  thtt  trunk. — 
O  take  this  warm  kiss  on  thy  pale  cold  lips, 

[Kieees  Titus. 
These  torrowful  dropi  upon  thy  blood-ttained 

fiftce 
The  last  true  dutiet  of  thy  noble  son. 

Mar.  Tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kiss  for  kiss. 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips : 
O  were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  should  pay 
Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  them  I 

Ltic.  Come  hither,  boy;   come,  come   and 
learn  of  us 
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To  melt  in  showert.    Thy  grandaire  loved  tliee 

well : 
Many  a  time  be  danced  diee  on  his  knee. 
Sung  thee  aale'ep,  his  loving  breast  thy  piUow ; 
Many  a  matter  bath  he  told  to  thee, 
Meet  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy  I 
In  that  respect  then,  like  a  loving  child, 
Shed  yet  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender 

spring, 
Because  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so : 
Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe. 
Bid  him  farewell ;  commit  him  to  the  grave ; 
Do  him  that  kindness,  and  take  leave  of  him. 
Boy,  O  grandsire,  grandsire!  even  with  all 

my  heart 
Would  I  were  dead,  so  you  did  live  again  1— 
O  lord,  I  cannot  speak  to  him  for  weeping ; 
My  tears  wQl  choke  me  if  I  ope  my  mouth. 

Enter  Attendants,  vntk  Aaron. 

!«<.  Rom,  You  sad  Andronici  have  done  with 
woes; 
GHve  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch, 
That  baih  been  breeder  of  these  dire  events. 
Lue.  Set  him  breast  deep  in  earth  and  famish 
him; 
There  let  him  stand  ar  d  rave  and  cry  for  food : 


If  any  one  relieves  or  jnties  him. 
For  Uie  offence  be  dies*    This  is  our  doom: 
Some  stay  to  see  bim  fitstened  in  the  earth. 
Aar.  O  why  should  wrath  be  mute  sad  finy 

dumb  T 
I  am  no  baby,  I,  that  with  base  prayera 
I  should  repent  the  evils  I  have  done ; 
Ten  thousand  worse  than  ever  yet  I  did, 
Would  I  perform  if  I  might  have  my  wiU : 
If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did, 
I  do  repent  it  from  my  very  soul. 
LftCi  Some  loving  friends  convey  the  emperor 

hence, 
And  give  him  burial  in  hia  &ther*s  grave. 
My  father  and  Lavinia  shall  forthwith 
Be  closed  in  our  household's  monument. 
As  for  that  heinous  tiger,  Tamora, 
No  funeral  rite  nor  man  in  monmful  weedi, 
No  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial ; 
But  throw  her  forth  to  beaats  and  birds  of  pre).' 
Her  life  was  beast-like  and  devoid  <tf  pity; 
And  being  so  shall  have  like  want  of  pity. 
See  justice  done  on  Aaron,  tbat  damned  Moor, 
From  whom  our  heavy  hapa  had  their  begiiH 

ning; 
Then,  afterwards,  to  order  well  the  state; 
That  like  events  may  ne*er  it  nunate. 
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FBB80N8  BBFBX8BNTBD. 
ANTIOOHXTS.Kiva  ov  Ahtioch. 
FBBICLB8.  FAXHaa  or  Ttmu 

HEJCANU8.         1  ,     ^ 

■80AOT8.  jI^rt-ofTyni. 

8IM01IIDB8.  Kua  ov  Pbhtavouo. 
OUEON,  Goramor  of  Tbanaa 
LTSUCAOHUS.  Oovamor  of  lIltyl«D« 
02BIM0N.  A  Lord  of  Ephastn. 
THATJATU>,  A  Laid  of  AntJoob. 
FHILBMON.  BarvBDt  to  CnuMOM. 
UiONINB.  8«rv«at  to  Diovtsa. 
ManhjO. 
▲  Puxdar.and  his  Wlft 


FBB80M8  BBFBB8BKTBD 

BOULT.tbcir  Sarrant. 
OOWEB^  ••  Chonu. 

Tho  Daolhter  of  AiiTxooHoa. 

DIOMTZA^  Wift  to  CuoM. 

THAI8A.  Danlhtar  to  SivowiDBa. 

MABINA.  D«nAbter  to  VmuioiM*  and  Thaisa, 

LTOEOBIOA.KozM  to  Mabxxa. 

DIAMA. 

Lorda.  Ladlai.  XoSAbta,  OantlMBMi,  Sailora,  fUftm, 


A 


SosM*.    Dlfporaadly  Id  ▼arioo*  Oooatriaa. 


^^^«^i^-N 


fdct  s* 


jB«/brtf  <A€  Pdoctf  of  Antiocli. 


Enter  Oowbk. 


Oaw,  To  sing  a  song  of  old  was  sung, 
From  asbes  ancient  Gower  is  come ; 
Assuming  man's  infirmities, 
To  glad  yonr  ear  and  please  your  eyes. 
It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals, 
On  embep-eves,  and  holy  ales ; 
And  lords  and  ladies  of  tiieir  Uvep 
Have  read  it  for  restoratives : 
'Purpose  to  make  men  glorious ; 
Et  quo  antiqtmUf  eo  melius* 


If  you,  bom  in  these  latter  times 

When  wit 's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes, 

And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  sing. 

May  to  your  wishes  pleasure  bring, 

I  life  would  wish,  and  that  I  migbt 

Waste  it  for  you,  like  taper-light— 

This  city,  then,  Antioch  the  Great 

Built  up  for  his  chiefest  seat; 

The  fairest  m  all  Syria 

(I  tell  you  what  mine  authors  say) : 
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This  king  nnto  Mm  took  a  pheeie. 
Who  died,  and  lefk  a  female  heir, 
So  buxom,  Wythe,  and  fiJl  of  face, 
As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  hit  grace ; 
With  whom  the  father  liking  took, 
And  her  to  incest  did  provoke : 
Bad  father !  to  entice  his  own 
To  evil  should  be  done  by  none. 
By  custom,  what  they  did  b^in. 
Was  with  long  use  account  no  sin. 
The  beauty  of  this  sinful  dame 
Made  many  princes  thither  frame. 


To  seek  her  as  a  bed-fellow. 

In  marriage-pleasures  play-fellow : 

Which  to  prevent,  he  made  a  law 

(To  keep  her  still,  and  men  in  awe), 

That  whoso  asked  her  for  his  wife, 

His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life : 

So  for  her  many  a  wight  did  die. 

As  yon  grim  looks  do  testify. 

What  now  ensues,   to  the  judgment  of  your 

eye 
I  give,  my  cause  who  best  can  justify. 

[ExU, 


Scene  I.— Antioch.    A  Boom  m  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antiochus,  Pericles,  and  AtlcndanU. 

jint.  Young  prince  of  Tyre,  you  have  at  large 
received 
The  danger  of  the  task  you  undertake. 

Per.  I  have,  Antiochus,  and  with  a  soul 
Emboldened  with  the  glory  of  her  praise, 
Think  death  no  hazard  in  this  enterprise.  lAfusic. 

Ant.  Bring  in  our  daughter,  cloth6d  Uke  a 
bride. 
For  the  embracements  even  of  Jove  himself ; 
At  whose  conception  (till  Lucina  reigned) 
Nature  this  dowry  gave,  to  glad  her  presence, 
The  senate-house  of  planets  all  did  ait, 
To  knit  in  her  their  best  perfections. 

Enter  the  Daughter  of  Antiochus. 

Per.  See,  where  she  comes,  apparelled  like  the 
spring, 
Graces  her  subjects,  and  her  thoughts  the  king 
Of  every  vu-tue  gives  renown  to  men  I 
Her  face  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read 
Nothing  but  curious  pleasures,  as  from  thence 
Sorrow  were  ever  'rased,  and  testy  wrath 
Could  never  be  her  mild  companion. 
Ye  gods  that  made  me  man  and  sway  in  love, 
That  have  inflamed  desire  in  my  breast, 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  yon  celestial  tree, 
Or  die  in  the  adventure,  be  my  helps. 
As  I  am  son  and  servant  to  your  will, 
To  compass  such  a  boundless  happiness  I 

Ant.  Prince  Pericles,— 

Per  That  would  be  son  to  great  Antiochus. 

Ant.  Before  thee  stand,  this  fair  Heeperides, 
With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  touched: 
For  death-like  dragons  here  affiight  thee  hard. 
Her  face,  like  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view 
A  counUess  glory  which  desert  must  gain : 


And  which,  without  desert,  because  thine  eye 
Presumes  to  reach,  all  thy  whole  heap  must  die. 
Yon  sometime  famous  princes,  like  thyself. 
Drawn  by  report,  adventurous  by  desire, 
Tell  thee  with  speechless  tongues,  and  semblance 

pale. 
That,  without  covering,  save  yon  field  of  stars, 
They  here  stand  martyrs,  slain  in  Cupid's  ware; 
And  with  dead  cheeks  advise  thee  to  desist 
For  going  on  death's  net,  whom  none  resist 

Per.  Antiochus,  I  thank  thee,  who  hath  taught 
My  frail  mortality  to  know  itself, 
And  by  those  fearful  objeets  to  prepare 
This  body,  like  to  them,  to  what  I  must: 
For  death  remembered  should  be  like  a  minor, 
Who   tells  us  life's  but  breath;    to  truit  it, 

error. 
I  '11  make  my  wUl,  then ;  and,  as  sick  men  do, 
Who  know  the  world,  see  heaven,  but  feeling 

woe. 
Gripe  not  at  earthly  joys  as  erst  they  did : 
So  I  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you 
And  all  good  men,  as  every  prince  should  do; 
My  riches  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  came; 
But  my  unspotted  fire  of  love  to  you. 

[To  the  Daughter  ^  Antiocbus. 
Thus  ready  fbr  the  way  of  life  or  death 
I  wait  the  sharpest  blow,  Antiochus, 
Scorning  advice. 

Ant.  Read  the  conclusion,  then; 

Which  read  and  not  expounded  'tis  decreed, 
As  these  before  thee  thou  thyself  shalt  Meed. 
Dauph.   In  all,  save  that,  mayst  thou  prow 
prosperous! 
In  all,  save  that,  I  wish  thee  happiness! 
Per,   Like  a  bold  ohanpion  I  assmne  the 
lists. 
Nor  ask  advice  of  any  other  thoi^l 
But  faithfulness  and  courage* 
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ff$  read*  t/u  JUdtUe. 
'*  I  am  no  viper,  yet  I  feed 
On  mother's  flesh  which  did  me  hteed : 
I  sought  a  husband,  in  which  labour, 
I  found  that  kindness  in  a  father. 
He  'a  &ther,  son,  and  husband  mild, 
I  mother,  wife,  and  yet  his  child. 
How  they  may  be,  and  yet  in  two, 
As  you  will  live  resolve  it  you." 

Sharp  physic  ia  the  last :  but,  O  you  powers ! 
That  give  heaven  countleas  eyes  to  view  men*s 

acts. 
Why  cloud  they  not  their  sights  perpetually 
If  this  be  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  itf 
Fair  glass  of  light,  I  loved  you,  and  covild  still, 
[Takes  hold  tfthe  hand  of  the  Princess. 
Were  not  this  glorious  casket  stored  with  ill : 
Bat  I  must  tell  you, — now,  my  thoughts  revolt ; 
For  he 's  no  man  on  whom  perfections  wait, 
That,  knowing  sin  within,  will  touch  the  gate. 
You  're  a  fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  strings ; 
Who,  fingered  to  make  man  his  lawful  music. 
Would  draw  beaven  down  and  all  the  gods  to 

hearken ; 
Bat,  being  played  upon  before  your  time, 
Hell  only  danceth  at  so  harsh  a  chime : 
Good  sooth,  I  care  not  for  you. 

Ant,  Prince  Pericles,  touch  not  upon  thy  life. 
For  that 's  an  article  within  our  law 
Aa  dangerous  as  the  rest.    Your  time's  expired; 
Either  expound  now  or  receive  your  sentence. 

Per,  Great  king, 
Few  love  to  hear  the  sins  they  love  to  act; 
'T  would  'braid  yourself  too  near  for  me  to  tell  it 
Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarchs  do, 
He 's  more  secure  to  keep  it  shut  than  shewn ; 
For  vice  repeated  is  like  the  wand'ring  wind, 
Blows  dust  in  others'  eyes  to  spread  itself; 
And  yet  the  end  of  all  is  bought  thus  dear. 
The  breath  is  gone,  and  the  sore  eyes  see  dear : 
To  stop  the  air  would  hurt  them.    The  blind 

mole  casts 
Cropped  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell  the  earth 

is  wronged 
By  man's  oppression ;  and  the  poor  worm  doth 

die  for 't. 
Kings  are  earth's  gods :  in  vice  their  law 's  their 

will; 
And  if  Jove  stray  who  dare  say  Jove  doth  ill  ? 
It  is  enough  you  know ;  and  it  is  fit, 
What  being  more  known  grows  worse,  to  smo- 
ther it. 
AH  love  the  womb  that  their  first  beings  bred, 
Then  give  my  tongue  like  leave  to  love  my 

head. 
Ant,  Heaven,  that  I  had  thy  head !  he  has 

found  the  meaning ; 


But  I  will  gloze  with  him.   [Aiide.l-^Yovmg 

prince  of  Tyre, 
Though  by  the  tenour  of  our  strict  e4iot, 
Your  exposition  misinterpreting, 
We  might  proceed  to  cancel  of  your  days ; 
Yet  hope,  succeeding  from  so  fair  a  tree 
As  your  fair  self,  doth  tune  us  otherwise. 
Forty  days  longer  we  do  respite  you; 
If  by  which  time  our  secret  be  undone. 
This  mercy  shews  we  '11  joy  in  such  a  son : 
And  untU  then  your  entertain  shall  be 
As  doth  befit  our  honour  and  your  worth. 

[Exeunt  AvTiocnvBf  Am  Daughter,  onif 
Attendants. 
Per.  How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin  f 
When  what  is  done  is  like  an  hypocrite. 
The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  sight 
If  it  be  true  that  I  interpret  false, 
Then  were  it  certain  you  were  not  so  bad 
As  with  foul  incest  to  abuse  your  soul. 
Where  now  you're  both  a  father  and  a  son, 
By  your  untimely  daspings  with  your  child 
(Which  pleasure  fits  a  husband,  not  a  father) ; 
And  she  an  eater  of  her  mother's  flesh, 
By  the  defiling  of  her  parent's  bed; 
And  both  like  serpents  are,  who  though  they  feed 
On  sweetest  flowers,  yet  they  poison  breed. 
Antioch,  farewell  \  for  wisdom  sees,  those  men 
Blush  not  in  actions  blacker  than  the  night 
Will  shun  no  course  to  keep  them  from  the  lighu 
One  sin  I  know  another  doth  provoke ; 
Murder 's  as  near  to  lust,  as  flame  to  smoke. 
Poison  and  treason  are  the  hands  of  sin. 
Ay  and  the  targets  to  put  off  the  shame : 
Then,  lest  my  life  be  cropped  to  keep  yon  clear. 
By  flight  I  '11  shun  the  danger  which  I  fear.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Amtiocbus. 

Jnt,  He  hath  found  the  meaning,  for  tlie  which 
we  mean 
To  have  his  head. 

He  must  not  live  to  tnnnpet  forth  my  infamy, 
Nor  tell  the  world  Antiochus  doth  sin 
In  such  a  loathed  manner : 
And  therefore  instantly  this  prince  must  die ; 
For  by  his  fall  my  honour  must  keep  high. — 
Who  attends  on  us  there! 

Enter  Tbaliard. 
ThaL  Doth  your  highness  callY 
jint,  Thaliard,  yon  are  of  our  chamber,  and 
our  mind 
Partakes  her  private  actions  to  your  secresy ; 
And  for  your  faithfulness  we  will  advance  you. 
Thaliard,  behold,  here 's  poison,  and  here 's  gold : 
We  hate  the  prince  of  Tyre,  and  tliou  must  kill 
him; 
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It  fits  thee  not  to  ask  the  reason  why. 
Because  we  bid  it.    Say,  is  it  done  ? 
Thai.  My  lord,  'tis  done. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

AtU,  Enough; 
Lest  your  breath  cool  yourself,  telling  your  haste. 

Meu»  My  lord,  Prince  Pericles  is  fled.  [£»<. 

Ant.  As  thou 

Wilt  live,  fly  after :  and  as  an  arrow,  shot 
From  a  well-experienced  archer,  hits  the  mark 
His  eye  doth  level  at,  so  ne'er  return, 
Unless  thou  say  Prince  Pericles  is  dead. 

ThaL  My  lord,  if  I 
Can  get  him  once  within  my  pistol's  length, 
I  '11  make  him  sure :  so  farewell  to  your  highness. 

lExU. 

Ant.  Thaliard,  adieu!  till  Pericles  be  dead 
My  heart  can  lend  no  succour  to  my  head.  [Eait. 


Scene  II. — ^Tyre.    A  Room  m  the  Palace. 

Enter  Pericles,  Helicanus,  and  otner  Lords. 

Per,  Let  none  disturb  us.  Why  this  chaige  of 

thoughts? 
The  sad  companion,  duU-eyed  melancholy, 
By  me  so  used  a  guest  is,  not  an  hour 
In  the  day's  glorious  walk  or  peaceful  night 
(The  tomb  where  grief  should  sleep)  can  breed 

me  quiet. 
Here  pleasures  court  mine  eyes,  and  mine  eyes 

shun  them, 
And  danger,  which  I  feared,  is  at  Antioch, 
Whose  arm  seems  far  too  short  to  hit  me  here : 
Yet  neither  pleasure's  art  can  joy  my  spirits, 
Nor  yet  the  other's  distance  comfort  me. 
Then  it  is  thus :  the  passions  of  the  mind. 
That  have  their  first  conception  by  mis-dread. 
Have  after-nourishment  and  life  by  care ; 
And  what  was  first  but  fear  what  might  be  done. 
Grows  elder  now,  and  cares  it  be  not  done. 
And  so  with  me : — the  great  Antiochus 
('Gainst  whom  I  am  too  little  to  contend, 
Since  he 's  so  great  can  make  his  will  his  act) 
Will  think  me  speaking,  though  I  swear  to  si- 


Nor  boots  it  me  to  say  I  honour  him 
If  he  suspect  I  may  dishonour  him  : 
And  what  may  make  him  blush  in  being  known, 
He  '11  stop  the  course  by  which  it  might  be  known : 
With  hostile  forces  he  11  o'erspread  the  land, 
And  with  the  ostent  of  war  will  look  so  huge, 
Amazement  shall  drive  courage  from  the  state ; 
Our  men  be  vanquished  ere  they  do  resist. 
And  subjects  punished  that  ne'er  thought  ofience : 


Which  care  of  them,  not  pity  of  myself 
(Who  am  no  more  but  as  the  tops  of  treei, 
Which  fence  the  roots  they  grow  by  and  defend 

them), 
Makes  both  my  body  pine  and  soul  to  Isnguiih, 
And  punish  that  before,  that  he  would  punisb. 

lit  Lord.  Joy  and  all  comfort  in  your  sacred 
breast! 

2nd  Lord.  And  keep  your  mind,  till  yon  re- 
turn to  us. 
Peaceful  and  comfortable  I 

Hel.  Peace,  peace,  my  lords,  and  give  expe 
rienee  tongue. 
They  do  abuse  the  king  that  flatter  him : 
For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin : 
The  thing  the  which  is  flattered  but  a  spark, 
To  which  that  breath  gives  heat  and  stronger 

glowing ; 
Whereas  reproof,  obedient  and  in  order, 
Fits  kings,  as  they  are  men,  for  they  may  err. 
When  signior  Sooth  here  does  proclaim  a  peace, 
He  flatters  you,  makes  war  upon  your  life. 
Prince,  pardon  me,  or  strike  me,  if  you  please; 
I  cannot  be  much  lower  than  my  knees. 

Per.  All  leave  us  else ;  but  let  your  cares 
o'erlook 
What  shipping  and  what  lading 's  in  our  Wen, 
And  then  return  to  us.  lExetmi  Lords.]    Heli- 
canus, thou 
Hast  moved  us :  what  seest  thou  in  oar  loob? 

Hel.  An  angry  brow,  dread  lord. 

Per.  If  there  be  such  a  dart  in  princes'  firovns, 
How  durst  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  &ce? 

Hel.  How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  beaf eo, 
from  whence 
They  have  their  nourishment? 

Per*  Thou  know'st  I  have  power  to  take  thy 
life. 

Hel  IKneeUng.']  1  have  ground  the  axe  myself; 
Do  you  but  strike  the  blow. 

Per.  Rise,  pr'y  thee,  rise ; 

Sit  down,  sit  down ;  thou  art  no  flatterer : 
I  thank  thee  for  it ;  and  high  heaven  forbid 
That  kings  should  let  their  ears  hear  their  £ioltt 

hid! 
Fit  counsellor  and  servant  for  a  prince, 
Who  by  thy  wisdom  mak'st  a  prince  thy  serrant. 
What  wouldst  thou  have  me  dof 

Hel  With  patience  bear 

Such  griefs  as  you  do  lay  upon  yoinrself. 

Per.  Thou  speak'st  like  aphysidan,  Helicsniw; 
Who  minister'st  a  potion  unto  me 
That  thou  wouldst  tremble  to  receive  tbyself. 
Attend  me,  then : — I  went  to  Antioch, 
Where,  as  thou  know'st,  against  the&ce  of  death. 
I  sought  the  purchase  of  a  glorious  beaaty, 
From  whence  an  issue  I  might  propagate, 
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Bring  arms  to  princes,  and  to  subjects  joys. 
Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder ; 
The  rest  (hark  in  thine  ear)  as  black  as  incest ; 
Which  by  my  knowledge  found,  the  sinM  father 
Seemed  not  to  strike^  but  smooth:   but  thou 

know'st  this, 
T  is  time  to  fear  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 
Which  fear  so  grew  in  me  I  hither  fled, 
Under  the  covering  of  a  careful  night, 
Who  seemed  my  good  protector ;  and  being  here, 
Bethought  me  what  was  past  what  might  succeed. 
1  knew  him  tyrannous ;  and  t3nrants'  fears 
Decrease  not,  but  grow  faster  than  their  years : 
And  should  he  doubt  it  (as  no  doubt  he  doth), 
That  I  should  open  to  the  listening  air, 
How  many  wordiy  princes*  bloods  were  shed 
To  keep  his  bed  of  blackness  unlaid  ope,— 
To  lop  that  doubt  he  '11  fill  this  land  with  arms, 
Andmake  pretence  of  wrong  that  I  have  done  him ; 
When  aU,  for  mine,  if  I  may  call 't  offence. 
Must  feel  war's  blow,  who  spares  not  innocence : 
Which  love  to  all  (of  which  thyself  art  one. 
Who  now  reprov'st  me  for  it)— 

MeL  Alas,  sir  I 

Per,  Drew  sleep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood  from 
my  cheeks, 
Musings  into  my  mind,  a  thousand  doubts 
How  I  might  stop  this  tempest  ere  it  came ; 
And  finding  little  comfort  to  relieve  them, 
I  thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them. 

HeL  WeD,  my  Iwd,  since  you  have  given  me 
leave  to  speak. 
Freely  1 11  speak.    Antiochus  you  fear, 
And  justly  too,  I  think,  you  fear  the  tyrant, 
Who  either  by  public  war  or  private  treason 
Will  take  away  your  life. 
Therefore,  my  lord,  go  travel  for  a  while, 
Till  that  his  rage  and  anger  be  forgot, 
Or  destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life. 
Your  rule  direct  to  any ;  if  to  me, 
Day  serves  not  light  more  faithful  than  I  '11  be. 

Per.  I  do  not  ^oubt  thy  faith ; 
But  should  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  absence — 

HeL  We  11  mingle  bloods  together  in  the  earth. 
From  whence  we  had  our  being  and  our  birth. 

Per.  Tyre,  I  now  look  from  thee,  then,  and  to 
Tharsus 
Intend  my  travel,  where  I  '11  hear  from  thee ; 
And  by  whose  letters  1 11  dispose  myself. 
The  care  I  had  and  have  of  subjects'  good, 
On  thee  I  lay,  whose  wisdom's  strength  can  bear  it. 
1 11  take  thy  word  for  faith,  not  ask  thine  oath ; 
Who  shuns  not  to  break  one  will  sure  craek  both : 
But  in  our  orbs  we  11  Mve  so  round  and  safe, 
That  time  of  both  this  truth  shall  ne'er  convince, 
Thou  shew'dst  a  subject's  shine,  I  a  true  prince. 

lExewU. 


ScBNB  III. — ^Tyre.     An  Ante-<hamber  in  the 
Palace. 

Enter  Thaliard. 

ThaL  So  this  is  Tyre,^nd  this  is  the  court 
Here  must  I  kill  King  Pericles ;  and  if  I  do  not, 
I  am  sure  to  be  hanged  at  home :  'tis  danger- 
ous.— Well,  I  perceive  he  was  a  wise  fellow  and 
had  good  discretion,  that  being  bid  to  ask  what 
he  would  of  the  king,  desired  he  might  know 
none  of  his  secrets.  Now  do  I  see  he  had  some 
reason  for  it :  for  if  a  king  bid  a  man  be  a  villain 
he  is  bound  by  the  indenture  of  his  oath  to  be 
one.-— Hush,  here  come  the  lords  of  Tyre. 

Enter  Helicanes,  Escanes,  and  other  Lords. 

Hel,  You  shall  not  need  my  fellow  peers  of 
Tyre, 
Further  to  question  of  your  king's  departure. 
His  sealed  commission,  left  in  trust  with  me, 
Doth  speak  sufficiently ;  he  's  gone  to  travel. 
ThaL  Howl  the  king  gone!  [Aude. 

Hel.  If  further  yet  you  will  be  satisfied. 
Why,  as  it  were  unlicensed  of  your  loves. 
He  would  depart,  I  '11  give  some  light  unto 

you. 
Being  at  Antioch— 

ThaL  What  from  Antioch  f  {Ande. 

HeL  Royal  Antiochus  (on  what  cause  I  know 
not) 
Took  some  displeasure  at  him;  at  least  he  judged 

so: 
And  doubting  lest  that  he  had  erred  or  sinned, 
To  shew  his  sorrow  would  correct  himself; 
So  puts  himself  into  the  shipman's  toil, 
With    whom   each    minute   threatens    life  or 
death. 
T^aL  Well,  I  perceive 
I  shall  not  be  hanged  now,  although  I  would ; 
But  since  he's  gone,  the  king  it  sure  must 

please 
He  'scaped  the  land  to  perish  on  the  seas. 
But  I  '11  present  me.  [^<tcb.]— Peace  to  the  lords 
of  Tyre! 
HeL  Lord  Thaliard  from  Antiochus  is  wel- 
come. 
I^al.  From  him  I  come 
With  message  unto  princely  Pericles ; 
But  since  my  landing,  as  I  have  understood 
Youx  lord  has  took  himself  to  unknown  travels, 
My    message    must  return    from    whence    it 
came. 
HeL  We  have  no  reason  to  desire  it  since 
Commended  to  our  master,  not  to  us: 
Yet,  ere  you  shall  depart,  this  we  desire,-* 
As  friends  to  Antioch,  we  may  feast  in  Tyre. 

lExewU. 
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Scene  IT.— TliflTsus.   A  Room  in  the  GoTemor's 
Houa0» 

Enter  Cleon,  Dioryza,  and  Attendants. 

Cle,  My  Dionyzft,  shall  we  rest  us  here, 
And  by  relating  tales  of  other's  pieh. 
See  if  't  will  teaoh  us  to  forget  our  own  f 

Dio,  That  were  to  blow  at  fire  in  hope  to 
quench  it ; 
For  who  digs  hills  because  they  do  aspire, 
Throws  down  one  mountain  to  cast  up  a  higher. 

0  my  distressed  lord,  even  such  our  grieft ; 
Here  they  're  but  felt,  and  seen  with  mistftil  eyee. 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topped,  they  higher  rise. 

CU.  O  Dionyza, 
Who  wanteth  food  and  will  not  say  he  wants  it, 
Or  can  conceal  his  hunger  till  he  fSunish  ? 
Our  tongues  and  sorrows  do  sound  deep  our  woes 
Into  the  air;  our  eyes  do  weep,  till  lungs 
Fetch  breath  thatmay  proolann  them  louder;  that, 
If  heaven  slumber  while  their  creatures  want. 
They  may  awake  iheir  helps  to  comfort  them. 

1  '11  then  discourse  our  woes,  felt  several  years, 
Aiud  wanting  breath  to  speak,  help  me  widi  tears. 

Dio.  I  'U  do  my  beat,  sir. 

Cle,  This  Tharsus,  o'er  which  I  have  govern- 
ment 
(A  city  on  whom  plenty  held  ftdl  hand), 
For  riches,  strewed  herself  even  in  the  ttreets ; 
Whose  towers  bore  heads  so  high  they  kissed  the 

clouds, 
And  strangers  ne'er  beheld,  but  wondered  at ; 
Whose  men  and  dames  so  jetted  and  adorned. 
Like  one  another's  glass  to  trim  them  by; 
Their  tables  were  stored  fiilt,  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on  as  delight ; 
All  poverty  was  scorned,  and  pride  so  great, 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat 

Dio.  O,  'tis  too  true. 

Cle.  But  see  what  heaven  can  do!  By  this 
our  change, 
These  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  sea,  and 

air. 
Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  please, 
Although  they  gave  their  creatures  in  abundance. 
As  houses  are  defiled  for  want  of  use, 
They  are  now  starved  for  want  of  exercise : 
Those  palates,  who  not  yet  two  summers  younger 
Must  have  inventions  to  delight  the  taste. 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread,  and  beg  for  it; 
Those  mothers  who  to  nousle  up  their  bahes 
Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now 
To  eat  those  little  darlings  whom  they  loved. 
So  sharp  are  hunger's  teeth  that  man  and  wife 
Draw  lota  who  first  shall  die  to  lengthen  life. 
Here  stands  a  lord,  and  there  a  lady  weeping ; 
Here  many  sink,  yet  those  which  see  them  fall. 


Have  scarce  strength  left  to  give  ihem  boiisL 

Is  not  this  true  t 
Die  Our  dheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witDtn  it 
CU.  O  let  those  cities  that  of  neaty's  cup 

And  her  prosperities  so  largely  taste, 

With  their  superfluous  riots,  hear  these  lean! 

The  misery  ol  Tharsus  may  be  theirs. 

Enter  a  laord. 

Lord.  Where 's  the  lord  governor  t 
Cle.  Here. 
Speak  out  thy  sorrows  which  thou  briog'it,  in 


For  comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  expect 
Lord,  We  have  deioried»  upon  our  nelghboiir* 
ing  shore, 
A  portly  sail  of  ships  make  hitheiward. 

Cle.  I  thought  as  much. 
One  sorrow  never  comes,  but  brings  in  heir 
That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor; 
And  so  in  ours :  some  neigbbooriog  nation, 
Taking  advantage  of  our  misery, 
Hadi  stuffed  these  hollow  vessels  with  ihdr  povw 
To  beat  us  down,  the  which  are  down  already; 
And  make  a  oonquest  of  unhappy  me, 
Whereas  no  glory 's  got  to  overoome* 
Lord,  That 's  the  least  fear;  for  by  Um  iciQ- 
blanee 
Of  their  white  flags  displayed  they  hnog  ui  ^f9^t 
And  come  to  us  as  finvourers,  not  as  foes. 
Cle.  Thou  speak'st  tiko  him'e  mitiitoM  to 
repeat, 
Who  makes  the  fairest  ihew  means  vwkI  deceit 
But  bring  diey  what  they  will,  what  need  we  fear  t 
The  ground's  the  lowest,  and  we  are  b«lf  vay 

there. 
Go  tell  their  general  we  attend  him  here, 
To  know  for  what  he  oomea  and  whenoe  he  oones, 
And  what  he  craves. 
Lord.  1  go,  my  lord.  l^^^- 

Cle  Welcome  is  peace,  if  ha  on  peaoe  coawt; 
If  wars,  we  are  unable  to  resist 

Enter  Perici.bs,  with  Attendants, 
Per*  Lord  governor,  for  so  we  hear  yon  an, 
Let  not  our  ahipa  and  number  of  our  men 
Be,  like  a  beacon  fired,  to  amaae  your  eyes. 
We  have  heard  your  miseries  as  far  as  Tyre, 
And  seen  the  desolation  of  your  streets: 
Nor  come  we  to  add  sorrow  to  your  tesre, 
But  to  relieve  them  of  their  heavy  load; 
And  these  our  ships  you  happily  may  tfiink 
Are,  like  the  Tnjan  horse,  war-atufed  witliin, 
With  bloody  views,  expiating  overthrow, 
Are  stored  with  com  to  make  your  needy  breai 
And  give  them  life  who  are  hunger-starved,  half 
dead. 
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JU,  The  gods  of  Greece  protect  yott! 

Be  it  our  wives,  our  ehlldren,  or  ourselves. 

And  we  '11  pray  for  yoo. 

Per.            Rise,  I  prty  yott,  riae ; 

Till  when  (the  which,  I  hope,  shall  ne'er  be  saen) 

We  do  not  look  for  rererence  Imt  ^r  love, 

Your  grace  is  welcome  to  our  town  and  us. 

And  harbourage  foroureelf,  our  shipe,  and  men. 

Per.  Which  weleoma  we  'U  accept ;  feast  here 

CU»  The  which  when  any  shall  not  gpratify, 

awhile, 

Or  pay  you  with  unthankfulness  in  thought, 

Until  our  stars,  that  frown,  lendnsasmile.f  ^mwiI; 

-"^iS^^Sg^ 

mx  51- 

Enter  Gowbr. 

Oow.  Good  Helicane  hath  staid  at  home, 

Qow.  Here  have  you  seen  a  mighty  king 

Not  to  eat  honey,  like  a  drone, 

His  child,  I  wis,  to  incest  bring ; 

Prom  others'  labours ;  forth  he  strives 

A  better  prince,  and  benign  lord, 

To  killen  bad,  keep  good  alive; 

Prove  awful  both  in  deed  and  word- 

And,  to  fulfil  his  prince'  desire, 

Be  quiet,  then,  as  men  should  be, 

Sends  word  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre : 

'I'lll  he  hath  passed  necessity. 

How  Thaliard  came  full  bent  with  sin 

I  11  shew  you  those  in  troubles'  reign, 

And  hid  intent  to  murder  him ; 

Hiosing  a  mite  a  mountain  gain. 

And  that  in  Tharsus  was  not  best 

The  good  in  conversation 

Longer  for  him  to  make  his  rest 

(To  whom  I  give  my  benison) 

He  knowing  so,  put  forth  to  seas. 

Is  still  at  Tharsus,  where  each  man 

Where  when  men  been,  there 's  seldom  ease : 

Thinks  all  ii  writ  he  spoken  can : 

For  now  the  wind  begins  to  blow ; 

And,  to  remember  what  he  does, 

Thunder  above  and  deeps  below 

Oild  his  statue  glorious : 

Make  such  unquiet,  that  the  ship. 

But  tidings  to  the  contrary 

Should  house  him  safe,  is  wrecked  and  split; 

Ate  brought  your  eyes ;  what  need  speak  I  ? 

And  he,  good  prince,  having  all  lost, 

(Dumb  Shew.) 

By  waves  from  coast  to  coast  is  tost; 

Enter  at  one  door  Pericles,  talkmg  with  Cleon  ; 

All  perishen  of  man,  of  pelf. 

aU  the  Train  with  them.    Enter  at  another 

Ne  aught  escapen  but  himself; 

door,  a  Gentleman,  with  a  letter  to  Pericles  ; 

Till  fortune,  tired  with  doing  bad* 

Pericles  ehewe  the  letter  to  Cleon:    then 

Threw  him  ashore  to  give  him  glad : 

ghee  the  Messenger  a  reward,  and  knights 

And  here  he  comes :  what  shall  be  next, 

kirn.    Exeunt  Pericles,  Cleon,  j-c,  severally. 

Pardon  old  Gower ;  thb  long 's  the  text   [Exit. 

SctvK  L^Pentapolii.    An  open  Place  by  the 

And  I,  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  you. 

Sethside. 

Alas,  tl    sea  hath  cast  me  on  the  rocks. 

Washed  me  from  shore  to  shore,  and  left  me  breath 

Enter  Peeiclss,  wet 

Nothing  to  think  on  but  ensuing  death : 

Per.  Yet  cease  your  ire,  ye  angry  stars  of 

Let  it  suffice  the  greatness  of  your  powers. 

heaven ! 

To  have  bereft  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes ; 

Wind,  raSsi)  and  thunder,  remember,  earthly  man 

And  having  thrown  him  from  your  wat'ry  grave 

H  but  a  substance  that  must  yield  to  you ; 

Here  to  have  death  in  peace  is  all  he  '11  crave. 
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Enter  three  Fishemxen. 

1st  Fish.  What,  ho,  Pilchel 

2nd  Fish.  Ho !  come,  and  hring  away  the  nets. 

1st  Fish.  What  Patch-hreech,  I  say  1 

Srd  Fish.  What  say  yoa,  master? 

1st  Fish.  Look  how  thou  stirrest  now !  come 
away,  or  I  '11  fetch  thee  with  a  wannion, 

Srd  Fish.  'Faith,  master,  I  am  thinking  of 
the  poor  men  that  were  cast  away  before  us, 
even  now. 

1st  FUh.  Alas,  poor  souls,  it  grieved  my  heart 
to  hear  what  pitiful  cries  they  made  to  us  to  help 
them,  when,  well-a-day,  we  could  scarce  help 
ourselves. 

Srd  Fish.  Nay,  master,  said  not  I  as  much, 
when  I  saw  the  porpus,  how  he  bounced  and 
tumbled?  They  say  they  are  half  fish,  half 
flesh  :  a  plague  on  them,  they  ne'er  come  but  I 
look  to  be  washed.  Master,  I  marvel  how  the 
fishes  live  in  the  sea. 

\st  Fish.  Why  as  men  do  a-land ;  the  great 
ones  eat  up  the  little  ones.  I  can  compare  our 
rich  misers  to  nothing  so  fitly  as  to  a  whale ;  'a 
plays  and  tumbles,  driving  the  poor  fry  before 
him,  and  at  last  devours  them  all  at  a  mouthful. 
Such  whales  have  I  heard  on  a'  the  land,  who 
never  leave  gaping  till  they  have  swallowed  the 
whole  parish,  church,  steeple,  bells,  and  all. 

Per.  A  pretty  moral. 

Sri  Fish.  But  master,  if  I  had  been  the  sexton, 
I  would  have  been  that  day  in  the  belfry. 

2nd  FUh.  Why,  man  ? 

Srd  Fish.  Because  he  should  have  swallowed  me 
too :  and  when  I  had  been  in  his  belly,  I  would 
have  kept  such  a  jangling  of  the  bells,  that  he 
should  never  have  left,  till  he  cast  bells,  steeple, 
church,  and  parish,  up  again.  But  if  tlie  good 
King  Simonides  were  of  my  mind — 

Per.  Simonides! 

Srd  FUh.  We  would  purge  the  laud  of  these 
drones,  that  rob  the  bee  of  her  honey. 

Per.  How  from  the  finny  subject  of  the  sea 
These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men ; 
And  from  their  wat'ry  empire  recollect 
All  that  may  men  approve  or  men  detect ! — 
Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honest  fishermen. 

2nd  FUh.  Honest!  good  fellow,  what 's  that? 
if  it  be  a  day  fits  you,  scratch  it  out  of  the  ca- 
lendar, and  nobody  will  look  after  it. 

Per.  Nay,  see,  the  sea  hath  cast  upon  your 
coast — 

2nd  FUh.  What  a  drunken  knave  was  the  sea, 
to  cast  thee  in  our  way ! 

Per.  A  man,  whom  both  the  waters  and  the  wind. 
In  that  vast  tennis-court,  hath  made  the  ball 
For  them  to  play  upon,  entreats  you  pity  him. 
He  asks  of  you  that  never  used  to  beg. 


1st  FUh.  No,  firiend;  cannot  you  beg?  Here's 
them  in  our  country  of  Greece  gets  more  vith 
begging  than  we  can  do  with  working. 

2nd  FUh.  Canst  thou  catch  any  fishes  theat 

Per.  I  never  practised  it. 

2nd  FUh.  Nay,  then,  thou  wilt  starve  rare;  for 
here 's  nothing  to  be  got  now-a-daya,  unless  thon 
canst  fish  for 't. 

Per.  What  I  have  been  I  have  forgot  to  know ; 
But  what  I  am  want  teaches  me  to  think  on ; 
A  man  shrunk  up  with  cold :  my  veins  are  chill, 
And  have  no  more  of  life  than  may  sufSce 
To  give  my  tongue  that  heat  to  ask  your  help; 
Which  if  you  shall  refuse,  when  I  am  dead, 
For  I  am  a  man,  pray  see  me  buried. 

1st  FUh.  Die,  quoth-a?  Now  gods  forbid!  I 
have  a  gown  here ;  come,  put  it  on ;  keep  thee 
warm.  Now,  afore  me,  a  handsome  fellow! 
Come,  thou  shalt  go  home,  and  we  11  have  flesh 
for  holidays,  fish  for  fasting-days,  and,  moreo'er, 
puddings,  and  flap-jacks;  and  thou  shalt  be 
welcome. 

Per.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

2nd  FUh.  Hark  you,  my  friend,  you  said  yen 
could  not  beg. 

Per.  I  did  but  crave. 

2nd  FUh.  But  crave  ?  Then  1 11  turn  craver  too, 
and  so  I  shall  'scape  whipping. 

Per.  Why,  are  all  your  beggars  whipped  then! 

2nd  FUh.  O  not  all,  my  friend,  not  all ;  for  if 
all  your  beggars  were  whipped,  I  would  wish  no 
better  oflice  than  to  be  beadle.  But,  master,  1 11 
go  draw  up  the  net. 

lExetmt  two  of  the  Fishermen. 

Per.  How  well  this  honest  mirth  becomes  their 
labour ! 

1st  FUh.  Hark  you  sir !  do  you  know  where 
you  are? 

Per.  Not  well. 

Ist  FUh.Yrhy,  I'll  tell  you:  this  is  called  Pen- 
tapolis,  and  our  king,  the  good  King  Simonides. 

Per.  The  good  King  Simonides,  do  you  call 
him? 

^st  Fish.  Ay,  sir;  and  he  deserves  to  he  » 
called,  for  his  peaceable  reign  and  good  govern- 
ment. 

Per.  He  is  a  happy  king,  since  from  his  sub- 
jects 
He  gains  the  name  of  good  by  his  government 
How  far  is  his  court  distant  from  this  shore  t         | 

Ist  FUh.  Marry,  sir,  half  a  day's  journey;  «"<^ 
I  '11  tell  you  he  hath  a  fair  daughter,  and  to-     , 
morrow  is  her  birth-day;  and  there  are  princes 
and  knights  come  from  all  parts  of  the  wM  ^ 
just  and  tourney  for  her  love. 

Per.  Did  but  my  fortunes  equal  my  desireSi 
I  'd  wish  to  make  one  there. 
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Itt  Fith.  O  tax,  things  must  be  as  tbey  may ; 
and  what  a  man  cannot  get  he  may  lawfully  deal 
for— his  wife's  soul. 

Be^enter  the  two  Fishermen,  drawing  vp  a  neU 

2nd  Fkh,  Help,  master,  help !  here's  a  fish 
hangs  in  the  net  like  a  poor  man's  right  in  the 
law;  't  will  hardly  come  out  Ha  I  hots  on 't,  't  is 
come  at  last,  and  't  is  turned  to  a  rusty  armour. 

Per,  An  armour,  friends  I  I  pray  you,  let  me 
see  it 
Thanks,  fortune,  yet,  that  after  all  my  crosses 
Thou  giv'st  me  somewhat  to  repair  myself: 
And  though  it  was  mine  own,  part  of  mine  heritage, 
Which  my  dead  father  did  bequeath  to  me. 
With  this  strict  charge  (even  as  he  left  his  life), 
''  Keep  it,  my  Pericles,  it  hath  been  a  shield 
'Twixt  me  and  death,"  and  pointed  to  this  brace: 
**  For  that  it  saved  me,  keep  it ;  in  like  necessity, 
Which  gods  protect  thee  irom,it  may  defend  thee. ' ' 
It  kept  where  I  kept,  I  so  dearly  loved  it ; 
Till  the  rough  seas,  that  spare  not  any  man, 
Took  it  in  rage,  though  calmed,  they  give 't  again. 
I  thank  thee  for 't ;  my  shipwreck 's  now  no  ill, 
Since  I  have  here  my  father's  gift  by  will. 

1st  Fish.  What  mean  you,  sir? 

Per.  To  beg  of  you,  kind  friends,  this  coat  of  worth. 
For  it  was  sometime  target  to  a  king ; 
I  know  it  by  this  mark.    He  loved  me  dearly. 
And  for  his  sake  I  wish  the  having  of  it; 
And  that  you  'd  guide  me  to  your  sovereign's  court, 
Where  with't  I  may  appear  a  gentleman; 
And  if  that  ever  my  low  fortunes  better, 
I  '11  pay  your  bounties ;  till  then,  rest  your  debtor. 

1st  Fish.  Why,  wilt  thou  tourney  for  the  lady  ? 

Per,  I  '11  shew  the  virtue  I  have  borne  inarms. 

1st  Fish.  Why,  do  ye  take  it,  and  the  gods  give 
tbee  good  on 't ! 

2nd  Fish.  Ay,  but  hark  you,  my  friend ;  't  was 
'we  that  made  up  this  garment  through  the  rough 
seams  of  the  waters :  there  are  certain  condole- 
inents,  certain  vails.  I  hope,  sir,  if  you  thrive, 
you  11  remember  from  whence  you  had  it 

Per.  Believe 't,  I  will. 
Now,  by  your  furtherance,  I  am  clothed  in  steel ; 
And  spite  of  all  the  rupture  of  the  sea, 
This  jewel  holds  his  biding  on  my  arm ; — 
Unto  thy  value  will  J  mount  myself 
Upon  a  courser,  whose  delightful  steps 
Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  see  him  tread. — 
Only,  my  friend,  I  yet  am  unprovided 
Of  a  pair  of  bases. 

2nd  Fish.  We  '11  sure  provide :  thou  shalt  have 
my  best  gown  to  make  thee  a  pair;  and  I  'U  bring 
thee  to  the  court  myself. 

Per.  Then  honour  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will ; 
This  day  I  '11  rise,  or  else  add  ill  to  ilL  [Exeunt. 


Scene  11.-^7^  same.  A  public  way,  or  plat' 
form,  leading  to  the  Usts.  A  patfUion  hy  the 
side  of  it,  for  the  reception  of  the  Kino, 
Peincess,  Lords,  ^e. 

EnterSiuosij>Es,  Thaisa,  Lords,  an  J  Attendants. 

Sim.  Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the  triumph  7 

1st  Lord,  They  are,  my  liege ; 
And  stay  your  coming  to  present  themselves. 

Sim.  Return  them,  we  are  ready;  and  our 
daughter. 
In  honour  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  are. 
Sits  here  like  beauty's  child,  whom  nature  gat 
For  men  to  see  and  seeing  wonder  at  [Exit  a  Lord. 

ITuU.  It  pleaseth  you,  my  father,  to  express 
My  commendations  great,  whose  merit  *s  less* 

Sim.  Tis  fit  it  should  be  so;  for  princes  are 
A  model  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself: 
As  jewels  lose  their  glory  if  neglected, 
So  princes  their  renown  if  not  respected. 
'T  is  now  your  honour,  daughter,  to  explain 
The  labour  of  each  knight  in  his  device. 

Thai.  Which,  to  preserve  mine  honour,  I  'U 
perform. 

Enter  a  Knight ;  he  passes  over  the  stage,  and  his 
Squire  presents  his  shield  to  the  Princess. 

Sim.  Who  is  the  first  that  doth  prefer  himself  f 
Thai  A  knight  of  Sparta,  my  renowned  father ; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  a  black  JEthiop,  reaching  at  the  sun ; 
The  word,  "Lux  tua  vita  mifd." 

Sim.  He  loves  you  well,  that  holds  his  life  of  you. 
[The  second  Knight  poMes. 
Who  is  the  second  that  presents  himself? 

Thai.  A  prince  of  Macedon,  my  royal  father; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  an  armed  knight  that 's  conquered  by  a  lady : 
The  motto  thus,  in  Spanish,  "  Piu  per  dukura 
que  per  fuerea."  [  The  third  KnightpoMM. 
Sim.  And  what's  the  third? 
Thai.  The  third  of  Antioch ; 
And  his  device,  a  wreath  of  chivalry : 
The  word,  "  Me  pompa  provexit  apex.'*  . 

[The  fourth  Knight  passes. 
Sim.  What  is  the  fourth? 
Thai.  A  burning  torch,  that's  turned  upside 
down; 
The  word,  **  Quod  me  alit,  me  extinguit." 
Sim.  Which  shews  that  beauty  hath  his  power 
and  will. 
Which  can  as  weU  inflame  as  it  can  kill. 

[The  fifth  Knight  jMWMtf. 
Thai,  The  fifth  a  hand  environed  with  clouds, 
Holding  out  gold  that 's  by  the  touchstone  tried : 
The  motto  thus,  "  Sic  spectanda^fides,'* 

[The  sixth  Knight  paeses. 
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Sbn,  And  what 's  the  sixth  and  last,  which  the 
knight  himself 
With  such  a  gpraeeful  courtesy  delivered  ? 

Thau  He  seems  a  stranger ;  hut  his  present  is 
A  withered  hranch,  that 's  only  green  at  top; 
The  motto,  "  In  hoc  spe  vivo" 

Sim.  A  pretty  moral ; 
From  the  dejected  state  wherein  he  is, 
He  hopes  hy  you  his  fortunes  yet  may  flourish. 

lit  Lord.  He  had  need  mean  better  than  his 
outward  show 
Can  any  way  speak  in  his  just  commend : 
For,  by  his  rusty  outside,  he  appears 
To  hare  practised  more  the  whipstock  than  the 
lance. 

2nd  Lord,  He  well  may  he  a  stranger,  for  he 
comes 
To  an  honoured  triumph  strangely  furnished. 

SrdLord.  Andonsetpurposelethisarmourrust 
Until  Ais  day,  to  scour  it  in  the  dust. 

Sim.  Opinion 's  hut  a  fool,  that  makes  ns  scan 

The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man. 

But  stay,  the  knights  are  coming;  we  II  withdraw 

Into  the  gallexy.  lExeunt.     Oreat  shouts, 

and  oil  cry,  *'  The  mean  knight" 


ScBMB  III.-*7%tf  «om«.    A  HaU  of  State.    A 
Banquet  prepared. 

Enter  Simoniobs,  Thaisa,  Lords,  Knlghtt,  and 
Attendants. 

Sim.  KnighU, 
To  say  you  are  welcome  were  superfluous. 
To  place  upon  the  volume  of  your  deeds, 
As  in  a  title-page,  your  worth  in  arms, 
Were  more  than  you  expect  or  more  than  *s  fit, 
Since  every  worth  in  show  commends  itself. 
Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a  feast : 
You  are  my  guests. 

Thm.  But  you,  my  knight  and  guest ; 

To  whom  this  wreath  of  victory  I  give, 
And  crown  you  king  of  this  day's  happiness. 

Per.  *T  is  more  by  fortune,  lady,  than  by  merit 

Sim.  Call  it  by  what  you  will,  the  day  is  yours ; 
And  here,  I  hope,  is  none  that  envies  it 
In  framing  artists,  art  hath  thus  decreed, 
To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed, 
And  you  're  her  laboured  scholar.  Come,  queen 

o'  the  feast 
(For,  daughter,  so  you  tae)^  here  take  your  place : 
Marshal  the  rest  as  they  deserve  their  grace. 

Knights.  We  are  honoured  much   by  good 
Simonides. 

Sim.  Your  presence  glads  our  days ;  honour, 
we  love. 
For  who  hates  honour  hates  the  gods  above. 


Marsh.  Sir,  yond  's  your  place. 

Per.  Some  other  is  more  fit. 

1st  Knight.  Contend  not,  nr;  for  we  are  gen- 
demen. 
That  neither  in  our  hearts  nor  outvrard  eyes, 
£nvy  the  great  nor  do  the  low  despise. 

Per.  You  are  right  courteous  knights. 

^101.  Sit,  nt,  sir;  sit 

Per.  By  Jove,  I  wonder,  thatiskingofthoug1it% 
These  cates  resist  me,  she  not  thought  upon. 

Thai.  By  Juno,  that  is  queen 
Of  marriage,  all  the  viands  that  I  eat 
Do  seem  unsavoury,  wishing  him  my  meat! 
Sure  he 's  a  gallant  gentleman. 

Sim.  He 's  but  a  country  gentleman ; 
He  has  done  no  more  than  other  knights  hare 

done; 
Broken  a  staff,  or  so ;  so  let  it  pass. 

7%ai.  To  me  he  seems  like  diamond  to  glass. 

Per.  Yon  king 's  to  me  like  to  my  father  s 
picture, 
Which  tells  me  in  that  glory  once  he  was ; 
Had  princes  sit  like  stars  about  his  throne, 
And  he  the  sun  for  them  to  reverence. 
None  that  beheld  him  but,  like  lesser  lights. 
Did  vail  their  crowns  to  his  supremacy : 
Where  now  his  son 's  a  glow-worm  in  the  nigbt, 
The  which  hath  fire  in  darkness,  none  in  light ; 
Whereby  I  see  that  Time 's  the  king  of  men, 
For  he 's  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave, 
And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  vhat  tbe; 
crave. 

Sim.  What,  are  you  merry,  knights? 

1st  Knight.  Who  can  be  other,  in  this  royal 
presence  f 

Sim.  Here,  with  a  cnp  that 's  stored  unto  the 
brim 
(As  you  do  love,  fill  to  your  mistress'  lips), 
We  drink  this  health  to  you. 

Knights.  We  thank  your  grace. 

Sim.  Yet  pause  awhile ; 
Yon  knight,  methinks,  doth  sit  too  melancholy, 
As  if  the  entertainment  in  our  court 
Had  not  a  show  might  countervail  his  worth. 
Note  it  not  you,  Thaisaf 

Thai.  What  is  it  to  me,  my  father? 

Sim.  O  attend,  my  daughter; 
Princes  in  this  should  live  like  gods  above, 
Who  freely  give  to  every  one  that  comes 
To  honour  them :  and  princes  not  doing  so 
Are  like  to  gnats  which  make  a  sound,  bnt  killed 
Are  wondered  at 
Therefore  to  make  *s  entrance  more  sweet,  here 

say 
We  drink  this  standing-bowl  of  wine  to  him. 

Thai.  Alas,  my  father,  it  befits  not  me 
Unto  a  stranger  knight  to  be  so  bold ; 
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He  may  my  proffer  take  for  aa  offimoe^ 
Since  men  take  vomen's  gifts  for  inpadence 

Sim.  How! 
Do  as  I  bid  you,  or  you  11  move  me  else. 
ThaL  Now,  by  tbe  goda  he  could  not  please  me 
better.  l^iide. 

Sim,  And  further  tell  him  we  desire  to  know 
Of  whence  he  is,  his  name  and  parentage. 
TJmL  The  king  my  father,  «ir,  has  drunk  to  you. 
Per,  I  thank  him. 

ThaL  Wishing  it  so  much  blood  unto  your  life. 
Per,  I  thank  both  him  and  you,  and  pledge  him 

freely. 
ThaL  And  further  he  desires  to  know  of  you. 
Of  whence  you  are,  your  name  and  parentage. 

Per.  A  gentleman  of  Tyre — (my  name,Pericle8 ; 
My  education  being  in  arts  and  arms)— 
Who,  looking  for  adventures  in  the  world, 
Was  by  the  rough  seas  refi  of  ships  and  men, 
And,  after  shipwreck,  driven  upon  this  shore. 
ThaL  He  thanks  your  grace ;  names  himself 
Pericles, 
A  gentleman  of  Tyre,  who  only  by 
Misfortune  of  the  seas  has  been  bereft 
Of  ships  and  men,  and  cast  upon  this  shore« 

Sim,  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  pity  his  misfortune, 
And  will  awake  him  from  his  melancholy. 
Come,  gentlemen,  we  sit  too  long  on  trifles, 
And  waste  the  time  which  looks  for  other  revels. 
Even  in  your  armours  as  you  are  addressed. 
Will  very  well  become  a  soldier's  dance, 
I  vrill  not  have  excuse,  with  saying  this 
Loud  music  is  too  harsh  for  ladies'  heads ; 
Since  they  love  men  Ix^  arms  as  well  as  beds. 

IThe  Knights  donee. 
So,  this  was  well  asked,  'twas  so  well  perfonned. 
Come,  sir ; 

Here  is  a  lady  that  wants  breathing  too : 
And  I  have  often  heard  you  knights  of  Tyre 
Are  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip ; 
And  that  their  measures  are  as  excellent 

Per,  In  those  that  practue  them  they  are,  my 

lord. 
Sim,  O  that's  as  much  as  you  would  be  denied 
[^7%0  Knights  and  Ladies  dance. 
Of  your  fair  courtesy.— Unclasp,  unclasp ; 
Thanks,  gentlemen,  to  all;  all  have  done  well, 
JBut  you  the  best    [To  Periclbs.]    Pages  and 

lights  conduct 
These  knights  unto  their  several  lodgings.  Yours, 

sir, 
We  haye  given  order  to  be  next  our  own. 
I^er.  I  am  at  your  grace's  pleasure. 
Sim.  Princes,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  love, 
Por  that 's  the  mark  I  know  you  level  at : 
Therefore  each  one  betake  him  to  his  rest ; 
To-morrow  all  for  speeding  do  their  best[J?Mt0ii. 


ScBNB  XV.— Tjrre.    /t  Roam  in  ike  Govwnor'a 
ffouee. 

Enter  Hblicanus  and  Escanes. 

HeL  No,  no»  my  Escanes ;  know  this  of  me,-— 
Antiochus  firom  incest  lived  not  free ; 
For  which  the  most  high  gods  not  minding  longer 
To  withhold  the  vengeance  that  they  had  m  store. 
Due  to  this  heinous  capital  offence ; 
Even  in  the  height  and  pride  of  all  his  glory, 
When  he  was  seated,  and  his  daughter  with  him. 
In  a  chariot  of  inestimable  value, 
A  fire  from  heaven  came  and  shrivelled  up 
Their  bodies,  even  to  loathing ;  for  they  so  stunk, 
That  all  those  eyes  adored  them  ere  their  fall. 
Scorn  now  their  hand  should  give  them  buriat 

Eeea,  '  T  was  very  strange. 

If  el.  And  yet  but  just;  for  though 
This  king  were  great,  his  greatness  was  no  guard 
To  bar  heaven's  shaft,  but  sin  had  lus  reward. 

Esea.  'Tis  very  tnie. 

Enter  three  Lords. 

let  Lord,  See,  not  a  man  in  private  conference 
Or  council  has  respect  with  him  but  he. 
2nd  Lord,  It  shall  no  longer  grieve  withoul 

reproof. 
3rd,  Lord,  And  cursed,  be  he  that  will  not 

second  it 
1st  Lord,  Follow  me  then.-^Lord  Helicane,  a 

word. 
HeL  With  me?  and  welcome :  happy  day,  my 

lords. 
let  Lord,  Know  that  our  griefs  are  risen  to 
the  top, 
And  now  at  length  they  overflow  their  banks. 
HeL  Your  griefs,  for  what?  wrong  not  the 

prince  you  love. 
1st  Lord,  Wrong  not  yourself,  then,   noble 
Helicane; 
But  if  the  prince  do  live  let  us  salute  him. 
Or  know  what  ground 's  made  happy  by  his  breath. 
If  in  the  world  he  live  we  '11  seek  him  out ; 
If  in  his  grave  he  rest  we  '11  find  him  there ; 
And  be  resolved  he  lives  to  govern  us. 
Or  dead,  gives  cause  to  mourn  hii  funeral. 
And  leaves  us  to  our  free  election. 
2nd  Lord.  Whose  death 's,  indeed,  the  strong- 
est in  our  censure : 
And  knowing  this  kingdom,  if  without  a  head 
(like  goodly  buildings  left  without  a  roof) 
Will  soon  to  ruin  fall,  your  noble  self. 
That  best  know'st  how  to  rule  and  how  to  reign. 
We  thus  submit  unto— our  sovereign* 
JIL  Live,  noble  Helicane ! 
HeL  Try  honour's  cause ;  forbear  your  suf- 
frages; 
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If  tliat  you  loTePrinc«  Pericles,  forbear. 

Take  I  your  wish  I  leap  into  the  seas 

Where 's  hourly  trouble  for  a  minute's 

A  twelvemonth  longer,  let  me  then  entreat  you 

To  forbear  choice  in  the  abeenee  oi  your  king ; 

If  in  which  time  expired  he  net  tetnm, 

I  shall  with  aged  patience  bear  your  yoke. 

But  if  I  cannot  win  you  to  this  love, 

Go  search  like  noblemen,  like  noble  subjects, 

And  in  your  search  spend  your  adTcntorow 

worth; 
Whom  if  you  find  and  win  unto  retum, 
You  shall  like  diamonds  tit  abcat  his  crown. 
liiLartL  To  wisdom  he 's  a  fool  that  will  not 

yield; 
And  ainoe  Lord  Helicane  Mijofaiodi  us, 
We  with  our  travels  will  endeavour  it 
ffel.  Then  yon  love  us^  we  yon,  and  well 

dasp  hands; 
When  peers  thus  knit,  a  kingdom  ever  stands. 

[Bxeuni, 


SciiB  V.-^PentopoUs.     A  JIcom  In  the  Palace. 

MnUer  SmonioBs  reading  a  UUer,  (he  Knights 
meet  him. 

%st  Knight,  Goodmorrow  te  the  good  Simonides. 
^m.  Knights,  from  my  daughter  this  I  let  you 
know, 
That  for  this  twelvemonth  she  11  not  undertake 


Her  reason  to  herself  is  only  known. 
Which  flrom  hersdf  by  no  means  can  I  get 

2nd  Knight.  May  we  not  get  access  to  her,  my 
lord? 

Sim.  'Faith,  by  no  meaas ;  she  hatii  eo  sirietly 
tied  her 
To  her  chamber  that  it  is  Impossible. 
One  twelve  moons  more  she  11  wear  Diana*s  livery ; 
This  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  hath  ibt  vowed. 
And  on  her  viigfai  hcmour  wHl  not  break  it 

Srd  Knight.  Though  loatii  to  bid  farewell,  we 
take  our  leaves.  lExewnt. 

Sim.  So,  they're  well  despatched;  now  to  my 
daughter's  letter : 
She  tells  me  here  she  11  wed  the  stranger  knight, 
Or  never  more  to  view  nor  day  nor  Hght 
Mistress  't  is  well,  your  choice  agrees  with  mine ; 
I  like  that  well :— nay,  how  absolnto  she  Ni  in 't, 
Not  minding  whether  I  dislike  or  no  I 
Well,  I  commend  her  choice; 
And  will  no  longer  have  it  be  delayed. 
Soft,  here  he  comes.    I  must  dissemble  It 

JSnter  PaaieuM. 
Per.  An  fortune  to  the  good  Shnonides. 


Sinu  To  you  as  much,  dr :  1  am  beholden  to 
yon 
For  your  sweet  music  this  last  night:  ny  em, 
I  do  protest,  were  never  better  fed 
WiA  such  delightfol  pleasing  hamKmy. 

Per»  It  is  your  grace's  pleasure  to  commend: 
not  my  desert. 

Sim.  Sir,  yea  are  music's  master. 

Per.  The  worst  of  all  her  seholan,  my  gad 
lord. 

Sim.  Let  me  ask  one  thingi— What  do  yoa 
think,  tkytftnf  daughter? 

Per,  As  of  a  most  virtuous  prineest 

Sim.  Andsheisfoir  too,  isshenott 

Per.  As  a  foir  day  in  summer ;  wondrom  hk 

^m.  My  daughter,  sir,  thinks  veiy  well  of  yon; 
Ay,  so  weD,  sk,  that  you  must  be  her  mister, 
And  she  11  your  scholar  he ;  therefore  kiok  to  It 

Per.  Unworthy  I  to  be  her  sehoolmaster. 

Ml.  She  thinks  not  so ;  penise  this  wiitiag  eke. 

Per,  What's  here! 
A  letter,  that  she  loves  the  knight  i^  Tyre?- 
Tis  the  king'^subtilty  tohavemyl]fe.*-{if«fe 

0  seek  not  to  hsitrap,  my  gracious  lord, 
A  stimnger  and  distress^  gentleman. 

That  never  aimed  so  high  to  love  your  dsngliter, 
But  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 

Sim.  Thou  hast  bewitehed  my  daughter,  and 
thoa  art  a  villain. 

Per.  By  die  gods,  I  have  not,  sir. 
Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence ; 
Nor  never  did  my  actions  yet  eommenes 
A  deed  might  gain  her  love,  or  your  displesffoe. 

58m.  Traitor,  thon  liest 

Per.  Ttwtorl 

0MI.  Ay,  traitor,  sir. 

Per.  Even  in  his  throat  (unless  it  be  the  Ub;) 
That  calls  me  traitor,  I  retum  the  lie. 

58m.  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  do  appland  biieon- 
rage.  [Jtide. 

Per.  My  actions  afeaa  noble  as  my  tfaoagliti> 
That  never  relished  of  a  base  descent 

1  came  unto  your  court  for  honour's  canae, 
And  not  to  be  a  rebel  to  her  state ; 

And  he  that  iithetwise  accounts  of  me. 
This  swvrd  shall  prove  he 's  honour's  enemy. 
Sim.  No  :<^here  comes  my  danghler,  she  eis 
it 


EnierTmumk. 

Per.  Then,  as  you  are  as  vurtuous  as  fair, 
Resolve  yoQr  angry  father  if  my  tongue 
Did  e'er  soHcit,  or  my  hand  subscribe 
To  any  syllable  that  made  love  to  yonf 

7%af.  Why,  sir,  say  if  you  had. 
Who  takes  offence  at  Aat  would  make  tte|isdf 

Mm.  Yea,miitress,areyonsopef6mpt<«y'*^ 
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I  Bm  gU^  of  it  with  aU  my  heart —        [Aiide, 

1 11  tame  you ; 

I H  bring  yoa  in  inljoction. 

Will  yon,  not  hacfing  my  ooDMnt,  bettow 

Tour  lov6  and  your  aANCtions  on  a  stranger?*- 

(Who^  for  aagbt  I  know  to  the  contrary, 

Or  think,  may  be  as  greatnn  blood  a»  l.y^Amde. 

Hear  therefore,  mittresi;  firame  your  will  to 

mine,— > 
And  you,  afar,  hear  yon.— Either  be  mled  by  me, 
Or  1  will  make  you—man  and  wife. 


Nay,  come ;  your  hands  and  lipe  must  seal  it 

too. 
And  being  joined,  1 11  thus  your  hopes  destroy ; 
And  for  a  farther  grief— God  gire  you  joy  f 
What  are  you  both  pleased  t 

Thai.  Yes,  if  yon  love  me,  sir. 

Per,  Even  as  my  life,  my  blood  that  fosters  it 

Sim,  What,  are  you  both  agreed? 

B6ih,  Yes,  please  your  majesty. 

Sim,  It  pleaseth  me  so  wel^  I  '11  see  you  wed ; 
Then,  with  what  haste  you  can,  get  you  to  bed. 

[^Exeunt 


/-^^^^^^^^-^ 


gUct  SSS 


Enier  Gowbr. 
Gov,  Now  sleep  yslak^d  hath  the  rout ; 
No  din  but  snores  the  house  about, 
Made  louder  by  the  o'er-fed  breast 
Of  this  most  pompous  marriage  feast 
The  cat  with  eyne  of  burning  coal. 
Now  couches  Tore  the  mouse's  hole; 
And  crickets  sing  at  th*  oven's  mouth. 
As  the  blither  for  their  drouth. 
Hymen  hath  brought  the  bride  to  bed, 
Where,  by  the  loss  of  maidenhead, 
A  babe  is  moulded. — Be  attent, 
And  time  that  is  so  briefly  spent. 
With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  eche ; 
What's  dumb  in  show,  I  '11  plain  with  speech. 

pD|iB  Snow.) 
Ent^r  Pericles  and  Simonides  at  one  door,  with 
Attendants ;  a  Messenger  me€t$  them,  kneels, 
and  givee  Peeiclbs  a  letter,,  Pericles  shews 
U  to  SiMOMWBs;  ihs  Lords  kneel  to  the  for- 
nser.  Then  enier  Tbaisa  wUh  child,  and 
LiYCHounA.  Sjm OHIDE8  shewt  his  Daughter 
tJke  letter;  she  rejaUes:  she  and  Pericles 
take  leave  of  her  Father,  attd  depart.  Then 
SnfOHiDEs,  ifc,  retire, 

Oouf,  By  many  a  deam  and  painful  perch, 
Of  Pericles  the  careful  searcl 
Sy  the  four  opposing  coignes. 
Which  the  world  together  joins, 
1b  made  with  all  due  diligence, 
Xhat  horse,  and  saO,  and  high  expense, 
Can  atead  the  quest    At  httt  from  Tyre 
(Fame  answering  the  most  strong  inquire) 
To  the  court  of  King  Simonides 
Are  lettera  brought,  the  tenour  these : 


Antiochus  and  his  daughter's  dead; 

The  men  of  T3nru8,  on  the  head 

Of  Helicanus  would  set  on 

The  crown  of  T^,  but  he  wfll  none. 

The  mutiny  there  he  hastes  t'  appease ; 

Says  to  them,  if  King  Pericles 

Come  not,  in  twice  six  moons,  home. 

He,  obedient  to  their  doom. 

Will  take  the  crown.    The  sum  of  this, 

Brought  hither  to  Pentapolis, 

Y-ravished  the  regions  round. 

And  every  one  with  claps  'gan  sound, 

"  Our  heir  apparent  is  a  kmg ; 

Who  dreamed,  who  thought  of  such  a  thing?' 

Brief,  he  must  hence  depart  to  Tyre : 

His  queen  with  child  makes  her  desire 

(Which  who  shall  cross  ?)  along  to  go 

(Omit  we  all  their  dole  and  woe) ; 

Lychorida,  her  nurse,  she  takes. 

And  so  to  sea.    Their  vessel  shakes 

On  Neptune's  biDow :  half  the  flood 

Hath  their  keel  cut,  but  fortune's  mood 

Varies  again ;  the  grizzled  north 

Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth. 

That,  as  a  duck  for  life  that  dives, 

So  up  and  down  the  poor  ship  drives, 

The  lady  shrieks,  and,  well-a-near, 

Doth  fall  in  travail  with  her  fear : 

And  what  ensues  in  this  fell  storm. 

Shall  for  itself  itself  perform. 

I  nill  relate,  action  may 

Conveniently  the  rest  convey. 

Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told. 

In  your  imagination  hold 

This  stage  the  ship,  upon  whose  deck 

The  sea-tost  prince  appears  to  speak.     IBaeii 
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Scene  I. — On  a  Ship  at  Sea» 
Enter  Pericles. 


Per, 


Thou  God  of  this  great  vast,  rebuke 
these  surges. 
Which  wash  both  heaven  and  hell ;  and  thou 

that  hast 
Upon  the  winds  command,  bind  them  in  brass, 
Having  called  them  from  the  deep !     O  still  thy 

deaf'ning. 
Thy  dreadful  thunders ;  gently  quench  thy  nimble 
Sulphureous  flashes ! — O  how,  Lychorida, 
How  does  my  queen  1 — ^Thou  storm,  thou,  veno- 
mously 
Wilt  thou  spit  all  thyself?  The  seaman's  whistle 
Is  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death. 
Unheard. — Lychorida  I — Lucina,  O 
Divinest  patroness  and  midwife,  gentle 
To  those  that  cry  by  night,  convey  thy  deity 
Aboard  our  dancing  boat,  make  swift  the  pangs 
Of  my  queen's  travails ! — Now,  Lychorida— 

Enter  Lychorida,  mth  an  Infant. 

Lye.  Here  is  a  thing 
Too  young  for  such  a  place,  who,  if  it  had 
Conceit,  would  die  as  I  am  like  to  do. 
Take  in  your  arms  this  piece  of  your  dead  queen. 

Per.  How  !  how,  Lychorida? 

Lye.  Patience,  good  sir ;  do  not  assist  the  storm. 
Here 's  all  that  is  left  living  of  your  queen, 
A  little  daughter ;  for  the  sake  of  it 
Be  manly  and  take  comfort. 

Per,  O  you  gods  I 

Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts. 
And  snatch  diem  straight  away  ?  We  here  below 
Recall  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may 
Vie  honour  with  yourselves. 

Lye.  Patience,  good  sir,  even  for  this  charge, 

Per.  Now,  mild  may  be  thy  life ; 
For  a  more  blust'rous  birth  had  never  babe : 
Quiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions, 
For  thou  'rt  the  rudeliest  welcomed  to  this  world 
That  e'er  was  prince's  child.  Happy  what  follows ! 
Thou  hast  as  chiding  a  nativity 
As  fire,  air,  water,  earth,  and  heaven  can  make. 
To  herald  thee  from  the  womb :  even  at  the  first 
Thy  loss  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit 
With  all  thou  canst  find  here.— Now  the  good 

gods 
Throw  their  best  eyes  upon  it ! 

Enter  two  Sailors. 

let  Sail.  What  courage,  sir?  God  save  you. 

Per.  Courage  enough.    I  do  not  fear  the  flaw; 
It  hath  done  to  me  the  worst    Yet,  for  the  love 
Of  this  poor  infant,  this  fresh  new  seafisrer, 
I  would  it  would  be  quiet 


let  Sail.  Slack  the  bolins  there;  thoa  wilt  not, 
wilt  thou  ?  Blow  and  split  thyself. 

2nd  Sail  But  searroom,  an  the  brine  and 
cloudy  billow  kiss  the  moon  I  care  not 

1st  Sail,  Sir,  your  queen  must  overboard;  the 
sea  works  high,  the  wind  is  loud,  and  will  not  lie 
till  the  ship  be  cleared  of  the  dead. 

Per,  That 's  your  superstition. 

Ut  Sail,  Pardon  us,  sir ;  with  us  at  sea  it  still 
hath  been  observed ;  and  we  are  strong  in  earneit. 
Therefore  briefly  yield  W;  for  she  mnst  over- 
board straight 

Per.  Be  it  as  you  think  meet— Most  wretched 
queen  I 

Lye.  Here  she  Ues,  shr. 

Per,  A  terrible  child-bed  hast  ihoa  bad  my 
dear; 
No  light,  no  fire :  the  unfiriendly  eleirenii 
Forgot  thee  utterly ;  nor  have  I  time 
To  give  thee  hallowed  to  thy  grave,  but  stiaight 
Must  cast  thee,  scarcely  cofifined,  in  the  ooze; 
Where  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bones 
And  aye-remaining  lamps,  the  belching  whale, 
And  hununing  water  must  o'erwhelm  thy  corpie, 
Lying  with  simple  shells. — Lychorida, 
Bid  Nestor  bring  me  spices,  ink  and  paper, 
My  casket  and  my  jewela ;  and  bid  Nicander 
Bring  me  the  satin  cofier.     Lay  the  babe 
Upon  the  pillow ;  hie  thee,  whiles  I  say 
A  priestly  fiurewell  to  her :  suddenly,  woman. 

[Exit  LYCHOtlOA. 

2nd  Sml,  Sir,  we  have  a  chest  beneaA  the 
hatches,  caulked  and  bitumed  ready. 
Per.  I  thank  thee.    Mariner,  say,  what  coast 

is  this  ? 
2nd  SaiL  We  are  near  Tharsus. 
Per.  Thither,  gentle  mariner. 
Alter  thy  course  for  Tyre.     When  csnit  thon 
reach  it? 
2nd  SaiL  By  break  of  day,  if  the  wind  eeaft. 

Per,  O  make  for  Tharsus. 
There  will  I  visit  Cleon,  for  the  babe 
Cannot  hdd  out  Co  Tyrus :  there  I  '11  leave  it 
At  careful  nursing.   Go  thy  ways  good  manner; 
I  '11  bring  the  body  presently.  [B*^ 


ScENB  IL—Ephem.     ^  Room  in  Cbeiii<w'» 
Route, 

Enter  CaaiMON,  a  Servant,  and  eome  yerm 
who  hone  been  shipwrecked. 

Cer,  Philemon,  ho ! 

EtUer  Philemon. 
PhiL  Doth  my  lord  call? 
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Cer,  Get  fire  and  meat  for  theie  poor  men .       ' 
It  hath  been  a  turbnlent  and  stonny  night. 
Stn,  I  have  been  in  many ;  but  tueb  a  night 
aathif. 
Tfll  now  I  ne'er  endured. 

CSir.  Your  maiter  will  be  dead  ere  you  return ; 

There's  nothing  can  be  ministered  to  nature 

That  can  recover  him.  Give  this  to  the  'pothecary , 

And  tell  me  how  it  works.  [To  Philemon. 

[Exetmt  PaiLBMONy  Servant,  and  thote 

who  had  been  ehifwrecked. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

\st  QetU,  Good  morrow,  sir. 
2nd  QenU  Good  morrow  to  your  lordship. 
Cer,  Gentlemen,  why  do  you  stir  so  early? 
Ut  Gent,   Sir,  our  lodgings,  standing  bleak 
upon  the  sea, 
Shook  as  the  earth  did  quake ; 
The  very  principals  did  seem  to  rend. 
And  all  to  topple :  pure  surprise  and  fear 
Made  me  to  quit  the  house. 
2nd  Qeni,  That  is  the  cause  we  trouble  you 
so  early ; 
'T  is  not  our  husbandry. 
Cer,  O  you  say  well. 

let  Qeni,  But  I  muchmarvel  that  your  lordship, 
Having  rich  tire  about  you,  should  at  these  early 

hours 
Shake  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose. 
It  is  most  strange 

Nature  should  be  so  conversant  with  pain, 
Being  thereto  not  compelled. 

Cer,  1  held  it  ever 

Virtue  and  cunning  .were,  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches:  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend ; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Making  a  man  a  god.     Tis  known  I  ever 
Have  studied  physic,  through  which  secret  art, 
By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  have 
(Together  with  my  practiw)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid  the  blest  infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones; 
And  I  can  speak  of  the  disturbances 
That  nature  works,  and  of  her  cures ;  which  give  me 
A  more  content  in  course  of  true  delight 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour, 
Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags. 
To  please  the  fool  and  death. 

2nd  Gent,  Your  honour  has  through  Rphesus 
poured  forth 
Your  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themselves 
Your  creatures,  who  by  you  have  been  restored : 
And  not  your  knowledge,  personal  pain,  but  even 
Your  purse,  still  open,  hath  built  Lord  Cerimon 
Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  never — 


ErJer  two  Servants,  toith  a  eheet, 

Serv.  So ;  liit  tiiere 
Cer.  What  is  that? 

Serv,  Sir,  even  now  did  the  sea  toss  upon  our 
shore  this  chest;  'tis  of  some  wreck. 
Cer,  Set  it  down,  let 's  look  on  it 
2nd  Oent,  Tis  like  a  coffin,  sir. 
Cer.  MThate'er  it  be, 

*Tis  wondrous  heavy.   Wrench  it  open  straight; 
If  the  sea's  stomach  be  o'ercharged  with  gold. 
It  is  a  good  constraint  of  fortune  that 
It  belches  upon  us. 
2nd  Oent.  'T  is  so,  my  lord. 
Cer.  How  close  'tis  caulked  and  bitumed !^ 
Did  the  sea  cast  it  up  ? 

Serv,  I  never  saw  so  huge  a  billow,  sir,  as 
tossed  it  upon  shore. 

Cer,  Come,  wrench  it  open ; 

Soft,  soft  I  it  smells  most  sweetly  in  my  sense. 
2nd  Oent,  A  delicate  odour. 
Cer.  As  ever  hit  my  nostril ;  so,  up  with  it. 
O  you  most  potent  gods !  What's  here:  a  corse? 
Ist  Oent,  Most  strange  I 
Cer.  Shrouded  in  cloth  of  state ;  balmed  and 
entreasured 
With  bags  of  spices  full !   A  passport  too 
Apollo  perfect  me  i'  the  characters? 

[^Unfolds  a  teroU. 
Readt, 
"  Here  I  give  to  understand 
(If  e'er  this  coffin  drive  a-land), 
I,  King  Pericles,  have  lost 
This  queen,  worth  all  our  mundane  cost 
Who  finds  her,  give  her  burying, 
She  was  the  daughter  of  a  king : 
Besides  this  treasure  for  a  fee. 
The  gods  requite  his  charity  1" 

If  thou  liv  'st  Pericles,  thou  hast  a  heart 

That  even  cracks  for  woe ! — This  chanced  to-night 

2nd  Oent.  Most  likely,  sir. 

Cer.  Nay,  certainly  to-night ; 

For  look  how  fresh  she  looks !    They  were  too 

rough 
That  threw  her  in  the  sea.    Make  fire  within; 
Fetch  hither  all  the  boxes  in  my  closet 
Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours. 
And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again 
The  overpress^d  spirits.     I  have  heard 
Of  an  Egyptian  had  nine  hours  lien  dead. 
By  good  appliance  was  recovered. 

Enter  a  Servant,  with  hoxeSf  napkuu,  and  fire. 
Well  said,  well  said ;  the  fire  and  the  cloths.— 
The  rough  and  wofiil  music  that  we  have. 
Cause  it  to  sound,  'beseech  you. 
The  vial  once  more. — How,  thou  stirr'st,  thou 
block! 
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The  munc  there. — I  pray  you,  give  her  air. — 
Gentlemen,  thU  queen  will  live:  nature  awakes; 

a  warmth 
Breathee  out  of  her ;  she  hath  not  been  entranced 
Above  five  hours.    See  how  she  'gins  to  blow 
Into  life's  flower  again! 

lit  Gent.  The  heavens,  b\i, 

Through  you,  increase  our  wonder,  and  set  up 
Your  fame  for  ever. 

Cer.  She  is  alive;  beh<dd 
Her  eye-lids,  cases  to  those  heavenly  jewels 
Which  Pericles  hath  lost. 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold ; 
The  diamonds  of  a  most  praisid  water 
Appear,  to  make  the  world  twice  rich.     O  live. 
And  make  us  weep  to  hear  your  fate,  fair  creature. 
Rare  as  you  seem  to  be  [She  moves. 

Thai,  O  dear  Diana, 

Wbere  am  I  ?  Where 's  my  lord?  What  world  is 
this? 

2nd  GenL  Is  not  this  strange? 

Jet  Gent.  Most  rare. 

Cer.  Hush,  gentle  neighbours ; 

Lendme  your  hands ;  tothenextchamber  bearher. 
Get  linen ;  now  this  matter  must  be  looked  to, 
For  her  relf^pse  is  mortaL    Come,  come,  come; 
And  .£sculapius  guide  us! 

lExeunt,  carrying  Thaisa  away. 


Scene  I II. — ^Tharsus.  A  Room  m Clbom  's  ffoute. 

Enter  Pericles,  Cleon,  Diontza,  Ltchorida, 
and  Marina. 

Per.  Most  honoured  Cleon,  I  must  needs  be 
gone; 
My  twelve  months  are  expired,  and  Tyros  stands 
In  a  litigious  peace.    You,  and  your  lady, 
Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulness.  The  gods 
Make  up  the  rest  upon  you  I 

Cle.  Your  shafts  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt 
you  mortally, 
Yet  glance  full  wand'ringly  on  xis. 

Dion,  O  your  sweet  queen  I 

That  the  strict  fates  had  pleased  you  had  brought 

her  hither. 
To  have  blessed  mine  eyes ! 

Per.  We  cannot  but  obey 

The  powers  above  us.    Could  I  rage  and  roar 
As  doth  the  sea  she  lies  in,  yet  the  end 
Must  be  as  't  is.    My  babe  Marina  (whom. 
For  she  was  bom  at  sea,  I  have  named  so)  here 
I  charge  your  charity  withal,  and  leave  her 
The  infant  of  your  care;  beseeching  you 
To  give  her  princely  tnining,  that  she  may  be 
Mannecad  as  she  is  bom. 


0».  FMr]iot,myloKd: 

Your  grace,  that  fed  my  country  widi  your  com 
(Forwhich  tfaepeople'sprayers  still&lli^oeyoQ), 
Must  in  your  child  be  fought  on.  If  neglection 
Should  therein  make  me  vile,  the  comsum  body, 
By  you  relieved,  would  force  ne  to  my  duty : 
But  if  lo  that  my  nature  need  a  spur, 
The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  end  mine 
To  the  end  of  generation ! 

Per,  I  believe  you; 

Your  honour  and  your  goodness  teach  me  credit 
Without  your  vows.  Till  she  be  married,  madam, 
By  bright  Diana,  whom  we  honour  sU 
Unscissored  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remsin, 
Though  I  shew  will  in 't.    So  I  take  my  Ictre. 
Good  madam,  make  me  blessed  in  your  care 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion,  I  have  one  myself, 

Who  shall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  respect, 
Than  youri,  my  lord. 

Per.  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers. 

Cle.  We  11  bring  yoor  grace  even  to  the  edge 
o'die  shon; 
Then  give  you  up  to  the  masked  Neptane  and 
The  gentlest  winds  of  heaven. 

Per.  I  will  embrace 

Yourofier.  Come, dear 'etmadaik^O, no tein, 
Lychorida,  no  tears: 

Look  to  your  little  mistrets,  on  whose  grace 
You  may  depend  hanafter.   Coine,mylori. 

[EtienL 


Scene  I V.— Ephesus.    ji  Boom  m  Cerwor'i 


Enter  Cbrimon  and  Thaisa. 

Cer.  Madam,  this  lettar,  and  some  ceitaia 
jewels, 
Lay  with  you  in  your  coffer :  which  sre  now 
At  your  command.    Know  yon  the  character! 

ThaL  It  is  my  lord's. 
That  I  was  shipped  at  sea  I  w^  remember, 
Even  on  my  yearning  time ;  but  whedier  tiien 
Delivered  or  no^  by  the  holy  gods 
I  cannot  rightly  aay.    But  sinca  Kmg  Feridei, 
My  wedded  lord,  I  ne'er  shall  see  again, 
A  vestal  livery  will  I  take  me  to. 
And  never  more  have  joy. 

Cer.  Madam,  if  this  you  purpose  as  yonipeaki 

Diana's  temple  is  not  distant  frtr. 
Where  you  may  'bide  untfl  your  date  expire. 
Moreover,  if  you  please,  a  niece  of  nine 
Shall  there  attend  you. 

ThaL  My  recompense  b  thanks,  that 'a  sD  I 

Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gif^  •">'' 
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Enter  Gower. 
Gow.  Imagine  Pericles  at  Tyre, 
Welcomed  to  his  own  desire. 
His  woful  queen  leave  at  Ephess, 
To  Dian  there  a  votaress. 
Now  to  Marina  hend  your  mind^ 
Whom  our  fast  growing  scene  must  find 
At  Tharsus,  and  hy  Qeon  trained 
In  musicy  letters ;  who  hadi  gained 
Of  education  all  the  grace, 
Which  mato  her  both  the  heart  and  plaoe 
Of  general  wonder.    But  alack  I 
That  monster  envy,  oft  the  wrack 
Of  earned  praise,  Marina's  life 
Seeks  to  take  off  by  treason's  knife. 
And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Cleon 
One  daughter,  and  a  wench  full  grown. 
Even  ripe  for  marriage  fight;  this  maid 
Hight  Philoten :  and  it  is  said 
For  certain  in  our  story,  she 
Would  ever  with  Marina  be ; 
Be 't  when  she  weaved  the  sleided  silk 
With  fingers,  long,  small,  white  as  milk ; 
Or  when  the  would  with  sharp  neeld  wound 
The  cambric,  which  she  made  more  somid 
By  hurting  it ;  or  when  to  the  lute 
She  sung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute, 


That  still  records  with  moan;  or  when 

She  would  with  rich  and  constant  pen 

Vail  to  her  mistress  Dian ;  still 

This  Philoten  contends  in  skill 

With  absolute  Marina:  so 

With  the  dove  of  Paphos  might  the  crow 

Vie  feathers  white.    Marina  gets 

All  praises,  which  are  paid  as  debts, 

And  not  as  given.    This  so  darks 

In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks, 

That  Cleon's  wife,  with  envy  rare, 

A  present  murderer  does  prepare 

For  good  Marina,  that  her  daughter 

Might  stand  peerless  by  this  slaughter. 

The  sooner  her  vile  thoughts  to  stead, 

Lychorida,  our  nurse,  is  dead; 

And  cursM  Dionysa  hath 

The  pregnant  instrument  of  wrath 

Prest  for  this  blow.    The  unborn  event 

I  do  commend  to  your  content : 

Only  I  cany  wing6d  time 

Post  on  the  lame  feet  of  my  rhyme ; 

Which  never  could  I  so  convey, 

Unless  your  thoughts  went  on  my  way.*-* 

Diony£a  does  appear, 

With  Leonine,  a  murderer. 

[ExU 


ScEirs  I.-— Thartus.    Jn  open  Place,  near  the 
Seorehore, 

Enter  Diontza  and  Lboninb. 

Dton.  Thy  oath  remember ;  thou  hast  sworn 
to  do  it; 
Tis  but  a  blow,  which  never  shall  be  known. 
Thou  canst  not  do  a  thing  i'the  world  so  soon. 
To  yield  thee  so  much  profit  Let  not  conscience, 
Which  is  but  cold,  inflame  love  in  thy  bosom, 
Inflame  too  nicely ;  nor  let  pity,  which 
Bven  women  have  cast  ofi*,  melt  thee,  but  be 
A  soldier  to  thy  purpose. 

Leon,  Illdo't;  but  yetshe  is  a  goodly  creature. 

^ton.  The  fitter  then  the  gods  should  have 
her. 
Here  weeping  she  comes  for  her  old  nurse's  death. 
Thou  art  resolved? 

^on.  I  am  resolved* 


Enter  Marina,  wUk  a  baeket  efjhwere. 

Mar,  No,  no,  I  wiU  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed, 
To  strew  thy  green  with  flowers ;  the  yellows,blue8, 
The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds, 
Shall,  as  a  chaplet,  hang  upon  thy  grave, 
While  summer  days  do  last  Ah  me  I  poormaid. 
Bora  in  a  tempest  when  my  mother  died. 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm, 
Whirring  me  from  my  friends. 

Dum,  How  now,  Marina !  why  do  you  keep 
alone: 
How  chance  my  daughter  is  not  with  youf  Do  not 
Consume  your  blood  with  s<nrrowing :  you  have 
A  nurse  of  me.  Lord !  how'^our  favour 's  changed 
With  thb  unprofitable  woe!  Come,  come; 
Give  me  your  wreath  of  flowers  ere  the  sea  mar  it 
Walk  forth  with  Leonine :  the  air  is  quick  there, 
Piercing,  and  sharpens  well  the  stomach.  Come,-* 
Leonine,  take  her  by  the  arm,  walk  with  her. 
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Mar.  No,  I  pray  you ; 
I  '11  not  bereave  you  of  your  servant. 

Oum,  Come,  come ; 

I  love  the  king  your  father,  and  yourself, 
With  more  than  foreign  heart   We  every  day 
Expect  him  here :  when  he  shall  come  and  find 
Our  paragon  to  all  reports  thus  blasted, 
He  wiU  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voyage ; 
Blame  both  my  lord  and  me  that  we  have  ta*en 
No  care  to  your  best  courses.    Oo,  I  pray  you, 
Walk,  and  be  cheerful  once  again ;  reserve 
That  excellent  complexion,  which  did  steal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old.   Care  not  for  me; 
I  can  go  home  alone. 

Mar.  Well,  I  will  go; 

But  yet  I  have  no  desire  to  it. 

Dion.  Come,  come ;  I  know  'tis  good  for  you. — 
Walk  half  an  hour.  Leonine,  at  the  least ; 
Remember  what  I  have  said. 

Leon,  I  warrant  you,  madam. 

Dion,  I  'U  leave  you,  my  sweet  lady,  for  awhile ; 
Pray  you  walk  softly,  do  not  heat  your  blood ; 
What!  I  must  have  a  care  of  you. 

Mar.  Thanks,  sweet  madam. — 

[Exit  DiONYSA. 

Is  this  wind  westerly  that  blows  ? 

Leon,  South-west 

Mar.  When  I  was  horn,  the  wind  was  north. 

Xeon..  Was't  so? 

Mar.  My  father,  as  nurse  said,  did  never  fear, 
But  cried, «  Good  seamen !"  to  the  sailors,  galling 
His  kingly  hands  with  hauling  of  the  ropes ; 
And,  clasping  to  the  mast,  endured  a  sea 
That  almost  hurst  the  deck,  and  from  the  ladder- 
tackle 
Washed  off  a  canvass-climber.    "  Ha ! "  says  one, 
"Wilt  out?"  and,  with  a  dropping  industry. 
They  skip  from  stem  to  stern.:  the  boatswain 

whistles. 
The  master  calls,  and  trebles  their  confusion. 

Leon.  And  when  was  this? 

Mar.  It  was  when  I  was  bom : 
Never  was  waves  nor  wind  more  violent 

Leon.  Come,  say  your  prayers  speedily. 

Mar.  What  mean  you? 

Leon.  If  you  require  a  little  space  for  prayer, 
I  grant  it.    Pray ;  but  be  not  tedious. 
For  the  gods  are  quick  of  ear,  and  I  am  sworn 
To  do  my  work  with  haste. 

Mar.  Why  will  you  kill  me  ? 

Leon,  To  satisfy  my  lady. 

Mar,  Why  would  she  have  me  killed  ? 
Now,  as  I  can  remember,  by  my  troth 
I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life ; 
I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn 
To  any  living  creature :  believe  me,  la, 
I  never  killed  a  mouse  nor  hurt  a  fly: 


I  trod  upon  a  worm  against  my  will. 
But  I  wept  for  it    How  have  I  offended 
Wherein  my  death  might  yield  her  profit  or 
My  life  imply  her  danger? 

Leon,  My  commission  is  not  to  reason  of  the 
deed,  but  do  it. 

Mar.  You  will  not  do 't  for  aU  the  world,  I 
hope. 
You  are  well-favoured,  and  your  looks  foreshew 
You  have  a  gentle  heart     I  saw  you  lately 
When  you  caught  hurt  in  parting  two  that  fought : 
Good  sooth,  it  shewed  well  in  you;  do  so  now. 
Your  lady  seeks  my  life ;  come  you  between. 
And  save  poor  me  the  weaker. 

Leon.  I  am  sworn,  and  will  despatch. 

Enter  Pirates,  whUst  Marina  ie  etruggfmg, 

lit  Pirate.  Hold,  villain!  [Leominr  rtaivavay. 
2nd  Pirate.  A  prize  1  a  prize ! 
3rd  Pirate.  Half-part,  mates,  half-part  Come, 
let's  have  her  aboard  suddenly. 

^Exeunt  Pirates  with  Mauka. 


Scene  II.— 7%e  same. 

Re-enter  Leonine. 

Leon.  These  roving  thieves  serve  the  g*eaX 
pirate  Valdes ; 
And  they  have  siezed  Marina.     Let  her  go : 
There 's  no  hope  she'll  return.     1 11  swear  she 's 

dead. 
And  thrown  into  the  sea.     But  I  '11  see  further ; 
Perhaps  they  will  but  please  themselves  upon  her. 
Not  carry  her  abroad.     If  she  remain 
Whom  they  have  ravished  must  by  me  be  slain. 

lExU, 


Scene  III. — Mitylene.     A  Room  in  a  BrotkeL 

Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pand.  Boult 

BouU.  Sir. 

Pand,  Search  the  market  narrowly ;  Mitylene 
is  full  of  gallants.  We  lost  too  much  money  this 
mart  by  being  too  wenchless. 

Bawd.  We  were  never  so  much  out  of  creatures. 
We  have  but  poor  three,  and  they  can  do  no  more 
than  they  can  do ;  and  with  continual  action  are 
even  as  good  as  rotten. 

Pand.  Therefore  let 's  have  fresh  ones,  what- 
e'er  we  pay  for  them.  If  there  be  not  a  con- 
science to  be  used  in  every  trade,  Ye  shall  new 
prosper. 
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Bawd.  Thott  saj'st  true !  'tis  not  ihd  bxinging 
up  of  poor  bastardfly  at  I  tMnk ;  I  have  brought 
up  some  eleven-— 

BouU,  Ay/ to  eleven,  and  brought  ihem 
down  again.    But  shall  I  search  the  market  ? 

Bawd,  What  else,  man  ?  The  stuff  we  have 
a  strong  wind  will  blow  it  to  pieces,  they  are  so 
pitifully  sodden. 

Pond,  Thou  say*st  true ;  they  are  too  unwhole- 
some^ o' conscience.  The  poor  Transilvanian  is 
dead  that  lay  with  the  little  baggage. 

BouU,  Ay,  she  quickly  pooped  him;  she 
made  him  roast  meat  for  worms. — ^But  I'll 
go  search  the  market,  [Exit, 

Pand,  Three  or  four  thousand  chequins  were 
as  pretty  a  proportion  to  live  quietly,  and  so  give 
over. 

Bawd.  Why  to  give  over,  I  pray  you  ?  Is  it 
a  shame  to  get  when  we  are  old  ? 

Pand,  O  our  credit  comes  not  in  like  the  com- 
modity ;  nor  the  commodity  wages  not  with  the 
danger :  therefore,  if  in  our  youths  we  could  pick 
up  some  pretty  estate,  't  were  not  amiss  to  keep 
our  door  hatched.  Besides,  the  sore  terms  we 
stand  upon  with  the  gods  will  be  strong  with  us 
for  giving  over. 

Bawd,  Come,  other  sorts  offend  as  well  as  we. 

Pand,  As  well  as  we  ?  ay,  and  better  too ;  we 
offend  worse.  Neither  is  our  profession  any 
trade ;  it  is  no  calling.     But  here  comes  Boult. 

Enter  the  Pirates  and  Boult,  dragging  in  Marina. 

Boult,  Come  your  ways.  [7b  Marin  a.] — My 
masters,  you  say  she 's  a  virgin  ? 

lit  Pirate,  O  sir,  we  doubt  it  not. 

Botdt.  Master,  I  have  gone  through  for  this 
piece,  you  see  :  if  you  like  her,  so ;  if  not,  I  have 
lost  my  earnest 

Bawd,  Boult  has  she  any  qualities? 

BoiUt^  She  has  a  good  face,  speaks  well,  and 
has  excellent  good  clothes ;  there 's  no  further 
necessity  of  qualities  can  make  her  be  refused. 

Bawd,  What 's  her  price,  Boult? 

Boult,  I  cannot  be  bated  one  doit  of  a  tliou- 
sand  pieces. 

Pand,  Well,  follow  me,  my  masters;  you 
shall  have  your  money  presently.  Wife,  take 
her  in ;  instruct  her  what  she  has  to  do,  that 
she  may  not  be  raw  in  her  entertainment 

[Exeunt  Pander  and  Pirates. 

Bawd,  Boult,  take  you  the  marks  of  her ;  the 
colour  of  her  hair,  complexion,  height,  age,  with 
warrant  of  her  virginity;  and  cry,  "He  that 
will  give  most,  shall  have  her  first"  Such  a 
maidenhead  were  no  cheap  thing  if  men  were 
as  they  have  been.  Get  this  done  as  I  com- 
mand you. 


BotUt,  Performance  shall  follow*  \_EsU^ 

Mar,  Alack,  that  Leonine  was  so  slack,  so 
slowl 
He  should  have  struck,  not  spoke :  or  ihat  these 

pirates 
(Not  enough  barbarous)  had  not  overboard 
Thrown  me  to  seek  my  mother  1 

Bawd,  Why  lament  you,  pretty  one  ? 

Mar,  That  I  am  pretty. 

Bawd,  Come,  the  gods  have  done  their  part 
in  you. 

Mar,  1  accuse  them  not 

Bttwd,  You  are  lit  into  my  hands  where  yon 
are  like  to  live. 

Mar,  The  more  my  fault 
To  'scape  his  hands  where  I  was  like  to  die. 

Bawd,  Ay,  and  you  shall  live  in  pleasure. 

Mar,  No. 

Bawd,  Yes,  indeed,  shall  you,  and  taste  gen- 
tlemen of  aU  fashions.  You  shall  fare  well ;  you 
shall  have  the  difference  of  all  complexions. 
What !  do  you  stop  your  ears  ? 

Mar.  Are  you  a  woman  ? 

Bawd,  What  would  you  have  me  be,  an  I  be 
not  a  woman  \ 

Mar.  An  honest  woman,  or  not  a  woman. 

Bawd.  Marry,  whip  thee,  gosling  :  I  think  I 
shall  have  something  to  do  with  you.  Come, 
you  are  a  young  foolish  sapling,  and  must  be 
bowed  as  I  would  have  you. 

Mar.  The  gods  defend  me ! 

Bawd.  If  it  please  the  gods  to  defend  you  by 
men,  then  men  must  comfort  you,  men  must 
feed  you,  men  must  stir  you  up. — Boult 's  re- 
turned. 

Enter  Boult. 

Now,  sir,  hast  thou  cried  her  through  the  mar- 
ket? 

BouU,  I  have  cried  her  almost  to  the  number 
of  her  hairs ;  I  have  drawn  her  picture  with  my 
voice. 

Bawd,  And  I  pr'y  thee  tell  me,  how  dost  thou 
find  the  inclination  of  the  people,  especially  of 
the  younger  sort  ? 

BouU,  'Faith,  they  listened  to  me  as  they 
would  have  hearkened  to  their  father's  testa- 
ment. There  was  a  Spaniard's  mouth  so  wa- 
tered that  he  went  to  bed  to  her  very  descrip- 
tion. 

Bawd.  We  shall  have  him  here  to-morrow 
with  his  best  ruff  on. 

Boult.  To-night,  to-night  But,  mistress,  do 
you  know  the  French  knight  that  cowers  i'  the 
hams? 

Bawd,  Who,  Monsieur  Verolea  ? 

BouU.  Ay ;  he  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the 
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proclamation ;  but  he  made  a  groan  at  it,  and 
swore  he  would  see  her  to-morrow. 

Bawd,  Well,  well ;  as  for  him  he  brought  his 
disease  hither :  here  he  does  but  repair  it  I 
know  he  will  come  in  our  shadow  to  scatter 
his  crowns  in  the  sun. 

BoulL  Well,  if  we  had  of  every  nation  a  tra- 
veller, we  should  lodge  them  with  this  sign. 

Bawd.  Pray  you,  come  hither  awhile.  You 
have  fortunes  coming  upon  you.  Mark  me; 
you  must  seem  to  do  that  fearftiUy  which  you 
commit  willingly ;  to  despise  profit  where  you 
have  most  gain.  To  weep  that  you  live  as  you 
do,  makes  pity  in  your  lovers.  Seldom  but  that 
pity  begets  you  a  good  opinion,  and  that  opinion 
a  mere  profit 

Mar.  I  understand  you  not 

Botdt.  O  take  her  home,  mistress,  take  her 
home :  these  blushes  of  hers  must  be  quenched 
with  some  present  practice. 

Bawd.  Thou  say'st  true  i*  faith,  so  they  must : 
for  yotur  bride  goes  to  that  with  shame,  which  is 
her  way  to  go  with  warrant 

Boult  Taith,  some  do,  and  some  do  not 
But,  mistress,  if  I  have  bargained  for  the  joint, — 

Bawd.  Thou  mayst  cut  a  morsel  off  the  spit 

Boult.  I  may  so. 

Bawd.  Who  should  deny  it?  Come,  young 
one,  I  like  the  manner  of  your  garments  well. 

Boult.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  they  shall  not  be 
changed  yet. 

Bawd.  Boult,  spend  thou  that  in  the  town ; 
report  what  a  sojourner  wo  have;  you'll  lose 
nothing  by  custom.  When  nature  framed  this 
piece  she  meant  thee  a  good  turn ;  therefore  say 
what  a  paragon  she  is^  and  thou  hast  the  harvest 
out  of  thine  own  report 

Botdt.  I  warrant  you,  mistress,  thunder  shall 
not  so  awake  the  beds  of  eels,  as  my  giving  out 
her  beauty  stur  up  the  lewdly-inclined.  I'll  bihig 
home  some  to-night 

Bawd.  Come  your  ways ;  follow  me. 

M^r.  If  fires  be  hot,  knives  sharp,  or  waters 
deep, 
Untied  I  still  my  virgin  knot  will  keep. 
Diana,  lud  my  purpose  f 

Bawd.  What  have  we  to  do  with  Diana! 
Pray  you,  will  you  go  with  us  ?  lExeuni, 


Scene  IV.-   Thwsus.      A  Room   in   Cleon's 
Hbute. 

Enter  Clbon  and  Diomtia. 

Dion.  Why,  are  you  foolish  ?  Can  it  be  undone  ? 
Cle.  O  Dionyza,  such  a  piece  of  slaughter 
The  sun  and  moon  ne'er  looked  upon  I 


Dmw.  I  think  you  11  timi  a  ehild  again. 

Cle.  Were   I  chief  laid  of  all  the  spaeiom 
world, 
I  'd  give  it  to  undo  the  deed.    O  lady, 
Much  less  in  blood  than  virtue,  yet  a  pikicesi 
To  equal  any  amgle  crown  o'  the  eaith 
I'  the  justice  of  compare  I    O  viQun  Leonine ! 
Whom  thou  hast  poisoned  too  I 
If  thou  hadst  drunk  to  him,  it  had  been  a  kiadiieB 
Becoming  well  thy  feat :  what  canst  then  taj 
When  noble  Pericles  shall  demand  his  ehild  f 

Dum^  That  she  is  dead.    Nurses  are  not  the 
fiitea 
To  foster  it,  nor  ever  to  preserve. 
She  died  by  night ;  1 11  say  so.  Who  can  eronitt 
Unless  you  play  the  impious  innocent, 
And  for  an  honest  attribute  cry  out, 
«  She  died  by  foul  play." 

Cle.  O,  go  to.     Well,  well, 

Of  an  the  faults  beneath  the  heavens  tbe  godi 
Do  like  this  worst 

Dion.  Be  one  of  those  that  think 

That  petty  wrens  of  Tharsns  will  fly  hence, 
And  open  fiiis  to  Pericles.     I  io  shame 
To  think  of  what  a  noble  atram  you  are 
And  of  how  cowed  a  spirit 

Ch.  To  such  proceeding 

Who  ever  but  his  approbation  added, 
Though  not  his  pre-consen^  he  did  not  flow 
From  honourable  courses. 

Dion.  Be  it  so  then: 

Yet  none  does  know  but  you  how  she  came  dead, 
Nor  none  can  know.  Leonine  being  gone. 
She  did  disdain  my  child,  and  stood  between 
Her  and  her  fortunes.   None  would  look  on  ber, 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face; 
Whilst  ours  was  blurted  at,  and  held  a  malkin 
Not  worth  the  time  of  day.     It  pierced  me 

thorough ; 
And  though  you  call  my  course  unnatural, 
You  not  your  child  well  loving,  yet  I  find 
It  greets  me  as  an  enterprise  of  kindness. 
Performed  to  your  sole  daughter. 

Cle.  Heavens  forgive  it ! 
Dion.  And  as  for  Pericles, 
What  should  he  say  ?  We  wept  after  her  hcanei 
And  even  yet  we  mourn :  her  monument 
Is  almost  finished,  and  her  epitaphs 
In  glittering  golden  characters  express 
A  general  praise  to  her,  and  care  in  us 
At  whose  expense  'tis  done. 

Cle.  Thou  art  like  the  harpy. 

Which  to  betray  doth  wear  an  angel's  face, 
Seize  with  an  eagle's  talons. 

Dion.  You  are  like  one,  that  superstitiealT 
Doth  swear  to  the  gods  that  wmter  kiBs  the  fKes ; 
But  yet  I  know  you'll  do  as  I  adyise.  [iEsflW*- 
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Enter  Oowss,  before  ike  M&ntment  of  Makin  a 
ai  Thartna. 
Oew,  Thus  time  we  waste  and  longest  leagues 
make  short ; 
Safl  seas  in  cockles,  have,  and  wish  hut  for 't ; 
Making  (to  take  your  imagination) 
From  hourn  to  houm,  region  to  region. 
By  you  heing  pardoned,  we  commit  no  crime 
To  use  one  language  in  each  several  clime, 
Where  our  scenes  seem  to  live.  I  do  heseeoh  you 
To  learn  of  me,  who  stand  i'  the  gaps  to  teach  you 
The  stages  of  our  story.    Pericles 
Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  seas 
(Attended  on  hy  many  a  lord  and  knight). 
To  see  his  daughter,  all  his  life's  delight. 
Old  Escanes,  whom  Helicanus  late 
Advanced  in  time  to  great  and  high  estate, 
Is  left  to  govern.     Bear  you  it  in  mind, 
Old  Helicanus  goes  along  hehind. 
Well-sailing  ships  and  honnteous  winds  have 

hrought 
This  king  to  Tharsus  (think  his  pilot  thought; 
So  with  his  steerage  shall  your  thoughts  grow  on), 
To  fetch  his  daughter  home  who  first  is  gone. 
Like  motes  and  shadows  see  them  move  awhile ; 
Your  ears  unto  your  eyes  1 11  reconcile. 

(DvicB  Show.) 
Enter  at  one  door  Pericles  with  Aw  Train ;  Clbon 
and  DioNTZA  at  the  other.  Cleon  shews 
Pericles  the  tomb  of  Marina  ;  whereat  Peri- 
cles makes  lamentation,  puts  on  sackcloth^  and 
m  a  mighty  passion  departs.  Then  Clbon  and 
DioNTZA  retire. 


Gow.  See  how  belief  may  sufier  by  foul  show ! 
This  borrowed  passion  stands  for  true  old  woe ; 
And  Pericles,  in  sorrow  all  devoured, 
With  sighs  shot  through  and  biggest  tears  o'ev* 

showered, 
Leaves    Tharsus,   and   again    embarks.     Ha 


Never  to  wash  his  face  nor  cut  bis  hairs ; 
He  puts  on  sackcloth  and  to  sea.    He  bears 
A  tempest,  which  his  mortal  vessel  tears, 
And  yet  he  rides  it  out    Now  please  you  wit 
The  epitaph  is  fbr  Marina  writ 
By  wicked  Dionyza. 

Reads  the  Inscription  on  Marina's  Monument, 

"The  fidrest,  sweet'st,  and  best,  lies  here, 

Who  withered  in  her  spring  of  year. 

She  was  of  Tyros,  the  king's  daughter. 

On  whom  foul  death  hath  made  this  slaughter. 

Marina  was  she  called;  and  at  her  birth, 

Thetis,  heing  proud,  swallowed  some  part  o*  the  earths 

Therefore  the  earth,  fearing  to  be  o'erflowed, 

Hath  Thetis'  birth-child  on  the  heavens  bestowed: 

Wherefore  she  does  (and  swears  she  'U  never  stint) 

Make  raging  battery  upon  shores  of  flint'* 

No  visor  does  become  black  vfllany, 

So  well  as  soft  and  tender  flattery. 

Let  Pericles  believe  his  daughter's  dead, 

And  bear  his  courses  to  be  ordered 

By  lady  fortune ;  while  our  scenes  display 

His  daughter's  woe  and  heavy  well-a-day 

In  her  unholy  service.    Patience  then, 

And  think  you  now  are  all  in  Mitylen.      [E^t, 


Scene  V.— Mitylene.  A  Street  before  the  Brothel 

Enter,  from  the  Brothel,  two  Gentlemen. 

1st  Gent,  Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

^nd  Gent,  No ;  nor  never  shall  do  in  such  a 
place  as  this,  she  being  once  gone. 

Ut  Gent,  But  to  have  divinity  preached  there ! 
did  you  ever  dream  of  such  a  thing? 

2ai  Gent.  No,  no.  Come,  I  am  for  no  more 
bawdy-houses :  shall  we  go  hear  the  vestals  sing  ? 

1st  Gent,  I  '11  do  anything  now  that  is  vir- 
tuous ;  but  I  am  out  of  the  road  of  rutting  for  ever. 

lEssennt» 

ScERB  yi.^The  same.  A  Boom  m  the  BrotheL 

Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 
P««rf.  Well,  I  had  rather  than  twice  the  worth 
of  her  she  had  ne'er  come  here* 


Bawd,  Fie,  fie  upon  her ;  she  is  able  to  fireeie 
the  god  Priapus,  and  undo  a  whole  genention. 
We  must  either  get  her  ravished  or  be  rid  of  her. 
When  she  should  do  for  oUents  her  fitment,  and 
do  me  the  kindness  of  our  profession,  she  has  me 
her  quirks,  her  reasons,  her  mastei^reasons,  her 
prayers,  her  knees;  that  she  would  make  a  pari- 
tan  of  the  devil,  if  he  should  cheapen  a  kiss  of  her« 

Bonlt,  'Faith,  I  must  ravish  her  or  she  11  dis- 
fumish  us  of  all  our  cavaliers,  and  make  all  our 
swearers  priests. 

PasuL  Now,  the  pox  upon  her  green-siekness 
for  me ! 

Bttwd,  'Faith,  there 's  no  way  to  be  rid  on 't, 
but  by  the  way  to  the  pox.  Here  comes  the 
Lord  Lysimachus,  disguised. 

Boult,  We  should  have  both  lord  and  lown,  if 
the  peevish  baggage  would  but  give  way  to  cus- 
tom en* 
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Enter  Ltbimacbus. 

Ljft.  How  BOW  t  How  •  dosen  of  virginities? 

Bawd.  Now,  the  gods  to  bleat  your  honour ! 

BotiU,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour  in  good 
health. 

Xy«.  You  may  to ;  'tit  the  better  for  you  ihat 
your  resortert  stand  upon  sound  legs.  How  now 
wholesome  iniquity  ?  Have  you  that  a  man  may 
deal  withal  and  defy  the  surgeon  ? 

Bawd,  We  have  here  one,  sir,  if  she  would— 
but  there  never  came  her  like  in  Mitylene, 

Lys.  If  she  'd  do  the  deeds  of  darkness,  thou 
wouldst  say. 

Bawd.  Your  honour  knows  what  'tis  to  say 
well  enough. 

Xy«.  Well;  call  forth,  call  forth. 

BonU.  For  flesh  and  blood,  mr,  white  and  red, 
you  shall  see  a  rose ;  and  she  were  a  rose  indeed, 
if  she  had  but— 

Lyi.  What,  pr'y thee? 

Boult.  O,  sir,  I  can  be  modest 

Lyt,  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  bawd,  no 
less  than  it  gives  a  good  report  to  a  number  to 
be  chaste. 

EfUer  Marina. 

Bawd.  Here  comes  that  which  grows  to  the 
stalk  '.—never  plucked  yet,  I  can  assure  you.  Is 
she  not  a  fair  creature? 

Lyi.  'Faith,  she  would  serve  after  a  long  voy- 
age at  sea.    Well,  there 's  for  you : — Cleave  us. 

Bawd.  I  beseech  your  honour,  give  me  leave : 
a  word,  and  I  '11  have  done  presently. 

Lyt.  I  beseech  you,  do. 

Bawd.  First,  I  would  have  you  note  that  this 
is  an  honourable  man. 

[7V>  Marina,  whom  the  takes  atide. 

Afar.  I  desire  to  find  him  so,  that  I  may  wor- 
thily note  him. 

Bawd.  Next,  he's  the  governor  of  thb  coun- 
try, and  a  man  whom  I  am  bound  to. 

Mar.  If  he  govern  this  country,  you  are  bound 
to  him  indeed ;  but  how  honourable  he  is  in  that 
1  know  not. 

Bawd.  'Pray  you,  without  any  more  virginal 
fencing,  will  you  use  him  kindly?  he  will  line 
your  apron  with  gold. 

Afar.  What  he  will  do  graciously,  I  will  thank- 
blly  receive. 

Lyt,  Have  you  done? 

Bawd.  My  lord,  she's  not  paced  yet;  you 
«nu8t  take  some  pains  to  work  her  to  your  ma- 
nage. Come,  we  will  leave  his  honour  and  her 
together.  ,   lEwetmi  Bawd,  Pander,  and  Boult. 

Lyt.  Go  thy  ways. — Now,  pretty  one,  how 
long  have  you  been  at  this  trade  ? 

Afar.  What  trade,  sir? 

Lyt.  What  I  cannot  name  but  I  shall  offend. 


Aiar*  I  cannot  be  offended  with  my  trade. 
Please  you  to  name  it. 

Lyt,  Howkmghaveyoubecnof  thuiprofesBon? 

Afar.  Ever  since  I  can  remember. 

Lyt.  Did  yon  go  to  it  so  young?  Were  you  a      ■ 
gamester  at  i^Ye^  or  at  seven  ? 

Afar.  Earlier  too,  sur,  if  now  I  be  one. 

Lyt.  Why,  the  house  you  dwell  in  prodaisii      > 
you  to  be  a  creature  of  sale. 

Afar,  Do  you  know  this  house  to  be  a  place 
of  such  resort  and  will  come  into  it?  I  bear  uy 
you  are  of  honourable  parts,  and  are  the  governor 
of  this  place. 

Lyt.  Why,  hath  your  principal  made  known 
unto  you  who  I  am?  ! 

Afar.  Who  is  my  principal  ?  ' 

Lyt.  Why,  your  herb  woman ;  she  that  Mti 
seeds  and  roots  of  shame  and  iniquify.   0  you 
have  heard  something  of  my  power,  and  so  itand 
aloof  for  more  serious  wooing.    But  I  protest  to      i 
thee,  pretty  one,  my  authority  shall  not  see  thee,      i 
or  else  look  friendly  upon  thee.  Come,  bring  me      | 
to  some  private  place.    Come,  come. 

Afar,  If  you  were  bom  to  honour,  shew  it  now; 
If  put  upon  you,  make  the  judgment  good 
That  thought  you  worthy  of  it 

Lyt.  How 's  this? — how 's  this?  Some  more:— 
be  sage. 

Afar.  For  me  that  am  a  maid,  though  most 
ungentle  fortune 
Hath  placed  me  here  within  this  loathsome  s^, 
Where  since  I  came  diseases  have  been  sold 
Dearer  than  physic :— O  that  the  good  gods 
Would  set  me  free  from  this  unhallowed  place, 
Thoi^h  they  did  change  me  to  the  meanest  bird 
That  flies  i'  the  purer  air  I 

Lyt.  I  did  not  think 

Thou  couldst  have  spoke  so  well ;  ne'er  dreamed 

thou  couldst 
Had  I  brought  hither  a  corrupted  mind. 
Thy  speech  had  altered  it    Hold,  here 's  gold 

for  thee, 
Pers^ver  still  m  that  clear  way  thou  gocst, 
And  the  gods  strengthen  thee  ! 

Afar.  The  gods  preserve  you  I 

Lyt.  For  me,  be  you  thoughten 

That  I  came  with  no  ill  intent :  for  to  me 
The  very  doors  and  windows  savour  vilely. 
Farewell.    Thou  art  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  thy  training  hath  been  noble. 
Hold ;  here 's  more  gold  for  thee 
A  curse  upon  him,  die  he  like  a  thief, 
That  robs  thee  of  thy  goodness !    If  thou  hesr'st 

from  me, 
It  shall  be  for  thy  good. 

[At  Ltsimachus  it  putting  up  hi*  perttf 
Boult  eniert. 
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BouU,  I  beseech  your  honour,  one  piece  for  me. 

Lyi.  Avaunt,  thou  damned  door-keeper?  Your 
house, 
But  for  this  virgin  doth  prop  it  up, 
Would  sink  and  overwhehn  you  all.    Awayl 

Bonlt,  How's  this!  We  must  take  another 
course  with  you.  If  your  peevish  chastity,  which 
is  not  worth  a  breakout  in  the  cheapest  country 
under  the  cope,  shall  undo  a  whole  household,  let 
me  he  gelded  like  a  spaniel.  Come  your  ways. 
Mar,  Whither  would  you  have  me?  * 
BcuU.  I  must  have  your  maidenhead  taken 
off,  or  the  common  hangman  shaU  execute  it. 
Come  your  way.  We  11  have  no  more  gentlemen 
driven  away.    Come  your  ways,  I  say. 

Be-enter  Bawd. 

Saufd,  Hownowl   What's  the  matter? 

BouU,  Worse  and  worse,  mistress;  she  has 
here  spoken  holy  words  to  the  Lord  Lysimachus. 

Bmod,  O  abominable  I 

BouU,  She  makes  our  profession  as  it  were  to 
stink  afore  the  face  of  the  gods. 

Bawd,  Marry,  hang  her  up  for  ever ! 

BouU,  The  nobleman  would  have  dealt  with 
her  like  a  nobleman,  and  she  sent  him  away  as 
cold  as  a  snow-ball ;  saying  his  prayers  too. 

Bawd,  Boult,  take  her  away ;  use  her  at  thy 
pleasure :  crack  the  glass  of  her  virginity,  and 
make  the  rest  malleable. 

BouU,  An  if  she  were  a  thornier  piece  of  ground 
than  she  is  she  shall  be  ploughed. 

Mar,  Hark,  hark,  you  gods ! 

Bawd.  She  conjures :  away  with  her.  Would 
she  had  never  come  within  my  doors!  Marry 
hang  you !  She 's  bom  to  undo  us.  Will  you  not 
go  ^e  way  of  women-kind  ?  Marry  come  up,  my 
dish  of  chastity  with  rosemary  and  bays !  {^ExU, 

BouU,  Come,mistress:  come  your  way  with  me. 

Mar,  Whither  would  you  have  me  ? 

Boult.  To  take  from  you  the  jewel  you  hold 
so  dear. 

Mar,  Pr'y  thee,  tell  me  one  thing  first 

BouU.  Come  now,  your  one  thing. 


Mar,  What  canst  thou  wish  thine  enemy  to  be? 

BotiU.  Why,  I  could  wish  him  to  be  my  master, 
or  rather,  my  mistress. 

Mar,  Neither  of  these  are  yet  so  bad  as  thou  art, 
Since  they  do  better  thee  in  their  command. 
Thou  hold'st  a  place  for  which  the  pained'st  fiend 
Of  hell  would  not  in  reputation  change ; 
Thou  'rt  the  damned  door-keeper  to  every  coystrel 
That  hither  comes  inquiring  for  his  tib ; 
To  the  choleric  fisting  of  each  rogue  thy  ear 
Is  liable ;  thy  very  food  is  such 
As  hath  been  belched  on  by  infected  lungs. 

Botdt.  What,  would  you  have  me  go  to  th« 
wars,  would  you?  where  a  man  may  serve  seven 
years  for  the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  have  not  money 
enough  in  the  end  to  buy  him  a  wooden  one. 

Mar,  Do  any  thing  but  this  thou  doest  Empty 
Old  receptacles,  common  sewers,  of  filth ; 
Serve  by  indenture  to  the  common  hangman ; 
Any  of  these  ways  are  better  yet  than  this : 
For  that  which  tiiou  professest^  a  baboon, 
Could  he  but  speak,  would  own  a  name  too  dear. 

0  that  the  gods  would  safely  from  this  place 
Deliver  me !   Here,  here  is  gold  for  thee. 

If  that  thy  master  would  gain  aught  by  me. 
Proclaim  that  I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  dance, 
With  other  virtues  which  I  '11  keep  from  boast ; 
And  I  will  undertake  all  these  to  teach. 

1  doubt  not  but  this  populous  city  will 
Yield  many  scholars. 

BouU.  But  can  you  teach  all  this  you  speak 
of? 

Mar.  P^ove  that  I  cannot,  take  me  home  again, 
And  prostitute  me  to  the  basest  groom 
That  doth  frequent  your  house. 

BouU,  Well,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  thee : 
if  I  can  place  thee  I  will. 

Mar.  But  amongst  honest  women  ? 

BouU.  'Faith,  my  acquaintance  lies  little 
amongst  them.  But  since  my  master  and  mistress 
have  bought  you,  there 's  no  going  but  by  their 
consent ;  therefore  I  will  make  them  acquainted 
with  your  purpose,  and  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall 
find  them  tractable  enough.  Come,  I  'U  do  for 
thee  what  I  can ;  come  your  ways.        [£«eiMl. 
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Enter  <5ow»r. 
Chw,   Marina  thus  the  brothel  'icapee  and 

ohaneet 
Into  an  honest  houae,  our  etorj  saya. 
She  ainga  like  one  immortal,  and  she  daneea 
As  goddesa-like  to  her  admired  lays. 
Deep  olerka  ahe  dumbs ;  and  with  her  neeld  eom- 

posea 
Natut^'a  own  shape  of  bod,  birdt  branch,  or 

berry, 
That  eyen  her  art  aistera  tfie  natural  roaea ; 
Her  inkle^  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry : 
That  popila  lacka  she  none  of  noble  race. 
Who  pour  their  bounty  on  her ;  and  her  gain 
She  gtres  the  curaftd  bawd.    Here  we  her  plaoe ; 


And  to  her  &dier  tom  our  tbougbta  agii% 
Where  we  left  him,  oa  the  aea.    We  then  Im 

lost; 
Whence,  driven  befi»e  the  wind  he  b  anived 
Here  where  hia  daughter  dweUa;  and  on  th» 


Suppoae  lum  now  at  aadkor.    Hie  ci^  stiived 
Ood  Neptune's  annual  feaat  to  keep :  from  wheaoe 
Lysimachua  our  Tjrrian  ship  eapiea, 
Hia  banners  sable,  trimmed  wiUi  rich  expense ; 
And  to  him  in  hia  barge  with  fervour  hies. 
In  your  auppoaing  once  more  put  your  sight; 
Of  heavy  Peridea  think  thia  the  bark : 
Where,  what  ia  done  in  aotioii,  more,  if  ought, 
Shall  be  discovered ;  pleaae  you,  ait,  and  hark. 


SciNi  h-^OnboardVmctZB* Skip,ofMity\wke. 
A  dote  pavilion  on  deck,  with  a  curtain  Ufore 
it;  PxRiCLsa  teitkm  it,  reeUmng  on  a  eouek, 
A  barge  lying  beeide  the  Tyrian  veeteL 

Enter  two  Sailors,  one  belonging  to  the  Tyrian  wf- 
te^  the  other  to  the  barge :  to  them  Helicanus. 

:    Tyr.  Sail.  Where 's  the  Lord  Helicanus?  he  can 
resolve  you.  ^Tothe  Sailor  (/Mityleoe. 
Oh  here  he  ia.— 

Sir,  there 's  a  barge  put  off  from  Mitylene ; 
And  in  it  is  Lysimachus  the  governor, 
Who  craves  to  come  aboard.  What  is  your  will? 
IfeL  That  he  have  his.    Call  up  some  gen- 
tlemen. 
Tyr,  SaiL  Ho,  gentlemen !  my  lord  calls. 

Enter  two  Gentlemen. 

let  Oent,  Doth  your  lordahip  call  ? 
ffel.  Gentlemen, 
There  is  some  of  worth  would  come  aboard :  I 

pray  you 
To  greet  them  fairly. 

IThe  Gentlemen  and  the  two  Saflora  de- 
eeendf  and  go  on  board  the  barge. 

Enter,  from  thence,  Lysimachus  and  Lords,  the 
l^rian  Gentlemen^  and  the  two  Sailors. 
Tyr.  SaiL  Sir^ 


Thia  is  the  man  that  can,  in  aught  you  would, 
Resolve  you. 

Lye.  Hail,  reverend  sir  I     The  gods  preserre 
you! 

IleL  And  you,  air,  to  outlive  the  age  I  am, 
And  die  as  I  would  do. 

Lye.  You  wish  me  welL 

Being  onshore,  honouring  of  Neptune's  triumplis, 
Seeing  thia  goodly  vessel  ride  before  us 
I  made  to  it,  to  know  of  whence  you  are. 

ffeL  First,  sir,  what  is  your  place  ? 

Lye.  I  am  governor  of  thia  place  you  lie  he- 
fore. 

HeL  Sir, 
Our  vessel  ia  of  Tyre,  in  it  the  king; 
A  man  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not  spokes 
To  any  one,  or  taken  sustenance. 
But  to  prorogue  his  grief. 

Lye.  Upon  what  ground  is  his  dlstemperatnief 

HeL  Sir,  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  repeat; 
But  the  main  grief  of  all  springs  from  the  loss 
Of  a  beloved  daughter  and  a  wife. 

Lye.  May  we  not  see  him  then  f 

HeL  You  may  indeed,  air. 

But  bootless  is  your  sight ;  he  will  not  speak 
To  any. 

Lye.f^Yei  let  me  obtain  my  wish. 

HeL  Behold  him,  sur.  [Pbriclss  dieeoverel] 
This  was  a  goodly  person 
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Tin  tke  disutmr  that,  one  mortal  Bigbt, 
Drove  him  to  this. 

Lyi,  Sir  king,  oil  hail  I  the  gods  pretorve  yon ! 
Hail,  hail,  royal  sir! 

Hel  It  is  vain ;  ho  will  not  speak  to  you. 

\ti  Lord,  Sir,  we  have  a  maid  in  Mitylene,  I 
durst  wager 
Would  win  some  words  of  him. 

Ly9,  'T  is  well  bethought 

She,  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmony 
And  other  choice  attractions,  would  alhire 
And  make  a  battery  through  his  deafened  parts, 
Which  now  are  midway  stopped : 
She,  all  as  happy  as  of  aU  the  fSdrest, 
Ib,  with  her  feUow  maidens,  now  within 
The  leafy  shelter  that  abuts  against 
The  island's  side. 

[He  whupen  OMfifthe  tUteneUmi  Lords. 
Exit  Lord,  in  the  barge  cf  Ltsimachus. 

Hel  Sure,  all's  eflbetless;  yet  nothing  well 
omit 
That  bears  reeoTory's  name.    But,  since  your 

kindness 
We  hare  stretched  thus  hx,  let  us  beseeeh  you 

f\aRiher, 
That  for  our  gold  we  may  provision  have, 
Wherein  we  are  not  destitute  for  want. 
But  weary  for  the  staleness. 

Lye,  0,  sir,  a  courtesy. 

Which  if  we  should  deny,  the  most  just  God 
For  every  graff  would  send  a  caterpillar. 
And  so  inflict  our  province.    Yet  once  more 
Let  me  entreat  to  know  at  laige  the  cause 
Of  your  king's  sorrow. 

HeL  Sit,  air,  I  will  recount  it 
Bat  see,  I  am  prevented. 

Enter^  from  the  barge,  Lord,  Maeiha,  and  a 
young  Lady. 

Lye,  O  here  is 

The  Udy  that  I  sent  for.— Welcome,  fair  one. 
Ii  't  not  a  goodly  presence  f 

Hel  A  gallant  lady 

Lye,  She 's  such  that  were  I  weH  assured  she 
came 
Of  geude  kind  and  noble  stock,  I  'd  wish 
No  better  choice  and  think  me  rarely  wed. — 
Fair  one,  all  goodness  that  consists  in  bounty 
Expect  even  here,  where  is  a  kingly  patient : 
If  that  thy  prosperous-artificial  feat 
Can  draw  him  but  to  answer  thee  in  aught, 
Thy  saered  physic  shall  receive  such  pay 
As  thy  desires  can  wish. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  will  use 

My  utmost  skill  in  his  recoveiy. 
Provided  none  but  I  and  my  companion 
Be  suffered  to  come  near  him. 


Lye.  Come,  let  us  leave  her : 

And  the  gods  make  her  prosperous. 

[MAEiff  A  nnge. 
Lye,  Marked  he  your  mnrfc  f 
Mar,  No,  nor  looked  on  us. 
Lye,  See,  she  will  speak  to  him. 
Mar,  Hail,  sir  I  my  lord,  lend  ear. 
Per,  Hum!  ha! 
Mar,  I  am  a  maid. 

My  lord,  that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes. 
But  have  been  gaxed  on,  comet-Uke :  she  speaks. 
My  lord,  that  may  be  hath  endured  a  grief 
Might  equal  yours,  if  both  were  Justly  weighed. 
Though  wayward  fortune  did  malign  my  state. 
My  derivation  was  from  ancestors 
Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings : 
But  time  hath  rooted  out  my  parentage, 
And  to  the  world  and  awkward  casualties 
Bound  me  in  servitude.— I  will  desist ; 
But  there  is  something  glows  upon  my  cheek. 
And  whispers  in  mine  ear,  <*Oo  not  till  he 
speak."  lAeide, 

Per,  My  fortunes— parentage— good  parent- 
age— 
To  equal  mine ! — was  it  not  thus?  what  say  you? 
Mar,  I  said,  my  lord,  if  you  did  know  my 
parentage, 
You  would  not  do  me  violence. 

Per.  I  do  think  so. 

I  pray  you  turn  your  eyes  again  upon  me. 
You  are  like  something   that^what  country- 
woman : 
Here  of  these  shores  f 

Mar,  No,  nor  of  any  shores : 

Yet  I  was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am 
No  other  than  I  appear. 
Per,  I  am  great  with  woe,  and  shall  deliver 
weeping. 
My  dearest  wife  was  like  ihu  maid,  and  such  a 

one 
My  daughter  might  have  been:  my  queen's 

square  brows ; 
Her  stature  to  an  inch ;  as  wand-like  straight ; 
As  silver-voiced ;  her  eyes  as  jewel-like, 
And  cased  as  richly ;  in  pace  another  Juno  ; 
Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes  them 

hungry 
The  more  she  gives  them  speech. — Where  do 
you  live  ? 
Mar,  Where  I  am  but  a  stranger :  from  the 
deck 
You  may  discern  the  place. 

Per,  Where  were  you  bred? 

And  how  achieved  you  these  endowments  which 
You  make  more  rich  to  owe  f 

Mar,  Should  I  tell  my  history, 

'T  would  seem  like  lies  disdained  in  the  reporting. 
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Per.  Pr'y  thee  speak ; 
Falseness  cannot  come  from  thee,  for  thou  look'st 
Modest  as  justice,  and  thou  seem'st  a  palace 
For  the  crowned  truth  to  dwell  in.    I  'U  believe 

thee, 
And  make  my  senses  credit  thy  relation 
To  points  that  seem  impossible ;  for  thou  look'st 
Like  one  I  loved  indeed.  What  were  thy  friends? 
Didst  thou  not  say,  when  I  did  push  thee  back 
(Which  was  when  I  perceived  thee),  that  thou 

cam'st 
From  good  descending  f 

Mar,  So  indeed  I  did. 

Per,  Report  ihy  parentage.     I  think  thon 
sald'st 
Thou  hadst  been  tossed  from  wrong  to  injury, 
And  that  thou  ihought'st  thy  griefr  might  equal 

mine, 
If  both  were  opened. 

Mar.  Some  such  thing  indeed 

I  said,  and  said  no  more  but  what  my  thoughts 
Did  warrant  me  was  likely. 

Per.  Tell  thy  story; 

If  thine  considered  prove  die  thousandth  part 
Of  my  endurance  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Have  suffered  like  a  girl :  yet  thou  dost  look 
Like  Patience  gazing  on  king's  graves,  and 

smiling 
Extremity  out  of  act    What  were  thy  friends? 
How  lost  thou  them  ?    Thy  name  my  most  kind 

virgin. 
Recount,  I  do  beseech  thee ;  come,  sit  by  me, 

Mar,  My  name,  sir,  is  Marina. 

Per.  O  I  am  mocked, 

And  thou  by  some  incensed  god  sent  hither 
To  make  the  world  laugh  at  me. 

Mear,  Patience,  good  sir. 

Or  here  I  '11  cease. 

Per,  Nay,  I  '11  be  patient ; 

Thou  litde  know'st  how  thou  dost  startle  me, 
To  call  thyself  Marina. 

Mar.  The  name,  Marina, 

Was  given  me  by  one  that  had  some  power; 
My  father,  and  a  king. 

Per.  How!  a  king's  daughter  ? 
And  called  Marina  ? 

Mar.    '       You  said  you  would  believe  me ; 
But  not  to  be  a  troubler  of  your  peace 
I  will  end  here. 

Per.  But  are  you  flesh  and  blood  f 
Have  you  a  working  pulse,  and  are  no  fairy : 
No  motion?    Well;  speak  on.    Where  wera  you 

bom : 
And  wherefore  called  Marina? 

Mar.  Called  Marina 

For  I  was  bom  at  sea. 

Per.  At  sea!  thy  mother! 


Mar,  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  king; 
Who  died  the  very  minute  I  was  born, 
As  my  good  nurse  Lychorida  hath  oft 
Delivered  weeping. 

Per.  O,  stop  there  a  little  !-- 

This  is  the  rarest  dream  that  e'er  dull  ileep 
Did  mock  sad  fools  withal :  this  cannot  be. 
My  daughter 's  buried.  [^«iie.]-- Well :  where 

were  you  bred  ? 
Ill  heaE  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  stoiy, 
And  never  interrupt  you. 

Mar.  You  '11  scarce  believe  me ;  't  were  best  I 
did  give  o'er. 

Per.  I  will  believe  you  by  the  syllable 
Of  what  you  shall  deliver.  Yet,  give  me  leave  '.— 
How  came  you  in  these  parts  ?  where  were  yon 
bred? 

Mar.  The  king,  my  fafter,  did  m  Thanus 
leave  me ; 
Till  crael  Cleon  with  his  wicked  wife 
Did  seek  to  murder  me :  and  having  wooed 
A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn, 
A  crew  of  pirates  came  and  rescued  me ; 
Brought  me  to  Mitylene.     But  now,  good  sir, 
Whither  will  you  have  me?   Why  do  you  weep! 

It  may  be 
You  think  me  an  impostor:  no,  good  faith; 
I  am  the  daughter  to  King  Perides, 
If  good  King  Pericles  be. 

Per.  Ho,  Helicanus! 

Hel.  Calls  my  gracious  lord? 

Per.  Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  coanaellor, 
Most  wise  in  general :  tell  me,  if  thou  canst, 
What  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  be, 
That  thus  hath  made  me  weep  ? 

Hel.  I  know  not ;  but 

Here  u  the  regent,  sir,  of  Mitylene, 
Speaks  nobly  her. 

Zyt.  She  would  never  teU 

Her  parentage ;  being  demanded  that 
She  would  sit  elill  md  weep. 

Per.  O  Helicanus,  strike  me,'hoRoiired8ir; 
Give  me  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  pain ; 
Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  me, 
O'erbear  the  shores  of  my  mortality, 
And  drown  me  with  their  sweetness.— 0  come 

hither, 
Thou  that  beget'st  him  that  did  thee  beget; 
Thou  that  wast  bom  at  sea,  buried  at  Thsnua, 
And  found  at  sea  again ! — O  Helicanus, 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods  as  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  us :  this  is  Marina  1— 
What  was  thy  mother's  name?  tell  me  but  tbat, 
For  trath  can  never  be  confirmed  enough. 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep. 

Mar.  First,  sir,  I  pray^ 

What  is  your  title  ? 
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Per,  I  am  Pericles  of  Tyre ;  but  tell  me  now 
(As  in  the  rest  thou  hast  been  godlike  perfect) 
My  drowned  queen's  name,  t^ou  art  the  heir  of 

kingdoms, 
And  another  life  to  Pericles  thy  fatlier. 

Mar.  Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter,  than 
To  say  my  mother's  name  was  Thaisa  ? 
Thaisa  was  my  mother,  who  did  end 
The  minute  I  began. 

Per,  Now,  blessing  on  thee,  rise;  thou  art 
my  child. 
Give  me  fresh  garments.  Mine  own  Helicanus 
(Not  dead  at  Tharsus,  as  she  should  have  been 
By  savage  Cleon),  she  shall  tell  thee  all ; 
When  thou  shalt  kneel  and  justify  in  knowledge 
She  is  thy  very  princess. — Who  is  this  ? 

Hel.  Sir,  't  is  the  governor  of  Mitylene, 
Who,  hearing  of  your  melancholy  state, 
Did  come  to  see  you. 

Per.  I  embrace  you,  sir. 

Give  me  my  robes;  I  am  wild  in  my  beholding. 
G    heavens   bless  my  girl!    But   hark,    what 

music  ? — 
Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  tell  him 
O'er,  point  by  point,  for  yet  he  seems  to  doubt. 
How  sure  you  are   my  daughter. — But  what 
music  ? 

Hel.  My  lord,  I  hear  none. 

Per.  None? 
The  music  of  the  spheres !  list,  my  Marina. 

Lye.  It  is  not  good  to  cross  him;    give  him 
way. 

Per.  Rarest  sounds ! 
Do  ye  not  hear  ? 

Lye,  Music  7  my  lord,  I  hear — 

Per.  Most  heavenly  music : 
It  nips  me  unto  list'ning,  and  thick  slumber 
Hangs  on  mine  eye-lids ;  let  me  rest.  [^He  sleeps. 

Lys.  A  pillow  for  his  head : 

[7'Ae  curtain  before  the  PaviUon  of  Peri- 
cles is  closed. 
So  leave  him  all. — Well,  my  companion-friends, 


If  this  but  answer  to  my  just  belief, 
I  'U  well  remember  you. 

[Exeuni  Lysimachus,  Helicanus,  Ma- 
rina, <md  attendant  Lady. 


ScBMB  II. — Tke  same. 

Pkricles  on  the  deck  asleep :  Diana  appearing 
to  him  as  in  a  vision. 

Dia,  My  temple  stands  in  Ephesus :  hie  thee 
thither. 
And  do  upon  mine  altar  sacrifice. 
There,  when  my  maiden  priests  are  met  together 
Before  the  people  all. 

Reveal  how  thou  at  sea  didst  lose  thji  wife : 
To  mourn  thy  crosses,  with  thy  daughter's,  call. 
And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life. 
Perform  my  bidding,  or  thou  liv'st  in  woe: 
Do 't  and  be  happy,  by  my  silver  bow, 
Awake,  and  tell  thy  dreani.  [Diana  disappears. 

Per.  Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine, 
I  will  obey  thee! — Helicanus! 

Enter  Lysimachus,  Helicanus,  and  Marina. 

Hel.  Sir. 

Per.  My  piurpose  was  for  Tharsus,there  to  strike 
The  inhospitable  Cleon ;  but  I  am 
For  other  service  first :  toward  Ephesus 
Turn  our  blown  sails ;  eftsoons  I  '11  tell  thee  why. — 

[7*0  Helicanus. 
Shall  we  refresh  us,  sir,  upon  your  shore, 
And  give  you  gold  for  such  provision 
As  our  intents  will  need  ? 

Lys.  With  all  my  heart,  sir;  and  when  you 
come  ashore 
I  have  another  suit. 

Per.  You  shall  prevail, 

Were  it  to  woo  my  daughter ;  for  it  seems 
You  have  been  noble  towards  her. 

Lys.  Sir,  lend  your  arm. 

Per.  Come,  my  Marina.  [Exeunt. 


Enter  Gowbr,  before  the  Temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus. 
Gow.  Now  our  sands  are  almost  run ; 
More  a  little,  and  then  done. 
This,  as  my  last  boon,  give  me 
(For  such  kindness  must  relieve  me). 
That  you  aptly  will  suppose 
What  pageantry,  what  feats,  what  shows, 
What  minstrelsy,  and  pretty  din, 
The  regent  made  in  Mitylin, 
To  greet  the  king.   So  he  has  thrived, 


That  he  is  promised  to  be  wived 

To  fair  Marina  ;  but  in  no  wise. 

Till  he  hath  done  his  sacrifice 

As  Dian  bad :  whereto  being  bound, 

Tbo  interim,  pray  you,  all  confound. 

In  feathered  briefness  sails  are  filled, 

And  wishes  fall  out  as  they  're  will'd. 

At  Ephesus,  the  temple  see, 

Our  king  and  all  his  company. 

That  he  can  hither  come  so  soon, 

Is  by  your  fancy's  thankful  boon.  [Exif. 
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Scene  III. — The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus; 
Thais  A  ttandvng  near  the  Altar ^  as  High- 
Priestess  ;  a  number  of  Virgins  on  each  side  ; 
Cerimon  and  other  inhabitants  of  Ephesiu 
attending. 

Enter  Pericles,  with  his  Train;  Lysiicaciius, 
Helicanus,  Marina,  and  a  Lady. 

Per,    Hail,  Dian !   to  perform  tliy  just  com- 
mand, 
I  here  confess  myself  the  King  of  Tyre ; 
Who,  frighted  from  my  country,  did  wed 
The  fair  Thaisa  at  Pentapolis. 
At  sea  in  childbed  died  she,  but  brought  forth 
A  maid-child  called  Marina;  who,  O  goddess, 
Wears  yet  thy  silver  livery.    She  at  Tharsus 
Was  nursed  with  Cleon ;  whom  at  fourteen  years 
He  sought  to  murder:  but  her  better  stars 
Brought  her  to  Mitylene;  against  whose  shore 
Riding,  her  fortunes  brought  the  maid  aboard  us, 
Where,  by  her  own  most  clear  remembrance, 

she 
Made  known  herself  my  daughter. 

Thai.  Voice  and  favour ! — 

You  are,  you  are — O  royal  Pericles ! — 

\_She  faints. 

Per,   What  means  the  woman  ?    she  dies ! 
help,  gentlemen ! 

Cer,  Noble  sir, 
If  you  have  told  Diana's  altar  true. 
This  is  your  wife. 

Per,  Reverend  appearer,  no ; 

I  threw  her  o'erboard  with  these  very  arms. 

Cer.  Upon  this  coast,  I  warrant  you. 

Per,  *T  is  most  certain. 

Cer,   Look  to  the  lady. — O,  she's  but  o'er- 
joyed. 
Early  one  blust'ring  morn  this  lady  was 
Thrown  on  this  shore.    I  oped  the  coffin,  and 
Found  there  rich  jewels ;    recovered  her.  and 

placed  her 
Here  in  Diana's  temple. 

Per.  May  we  see  them  ? 

Cer,  Great  sir,  they  shall  be  brought  you  to 
my  house, 
Whither  I  invite  you.    Look !  Thaisa  is 
Recovered. 

Thai.  O  let  me  look ! 
If  he  be  none  of  mine,  my  sanctity 
Will  to  my  sense  bend  no  licentious  ear, 
But  curb  it,  spite  of  seeing.    O,  my  lord. 
Are  you  not  Pericles?  Like  him  you  speak. 
Like  him  you  are.    Did  you  not  name  a  tempest, 
A  birth,  and  death  ? 

Per.  The  voice  of  dead  Thaisa  I 

Thai.  That  Thaisa  am  I,  supposed  de*»'' 
And  drowned. 


Per,  Immortal  Dian !    . 

7%ai,  Now  I  kiwv.yoo  better. 

When  we  witk  tears  parted  Pentapolis, 
The  king,  my  father,  gave  you  mch  aring. 

.    [Skeicsam^. 

Per,   This,   this:   no  more,  you  gods!  your 
present  kindness 
Makes  my  past  miseries  sport.    You  shall  do 

well, 
Than  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may 
Melt,  and  no  more  be  seen.  O  come,  be  buiird 
A  second  time  within  these  arms. 

Mar,  My  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  titto  my  mother's  bosom. 

[Kneds  to  Thaisa. 

Per,    Look,  who  kneels  here!  flesh  of  thr 
flesh,  Thaisa; 
Thy  burden  at  the  sea,  and  called  Manas, 
For  she  was  yielded  there. 

Thai,  Blessed,  and  mine  own! 

Hel,  Hail,  madam,  and  my  queen ! 

7%at.  I  know  you  not. 

Per,  You  have  heard  me  say,  when  I  did  llj 
from  Tyre 
I  left  uehind  an  ancient  substiiutf'. 
Can  you  remember  what  I  called  the  man? 
I  have  named  him  oft. 

TktU.  T  was  Helicanus  then. 

Per,  Still  confirmation : 
Embrace  him,  dear  Thaisa ;  tliis  is  be. 
Now  do  I  long  to  hear  how  you  were  found; 
How  possibly  preserved ;  and  whom  to  tbank- 
Besides  the  gods,  for  this  great  miracle. 

Thai.  Lord  Cerimon,  my  lord ;  this  man. 
Through   whom    the    gods    have  shewn  tbetr 

power ; 
That  can  from  first  to  last  resolve  yon. 

Per,  Reverend  sir, 

The  gods  can  have  no  mortal  officer 
More  like  a  god  than  you.    Will  you  de\ivet 
iCow  this  dead  queen  re-lives  I 

Cer,  1  will,  my  lord. 

Beseech  you,  first  go  with  me  to  my  hoii?*, 
Where  shall  be  shewn  you  all  was  found  ^' 

her; 
How  she  came  placed  here  within  llie  tempi'': 
No  needful  thing  omitted. 

Per,  Pure  Diana! 

I  bless  thee  for  thy  vision,  and  will  oflFer 
My  night  oblations  to  thee.    Thaisa, 
This  prince,  the  fair-betrothed  ot  your  danf^ 

ter. 
Shall  marry  her  at  Pentapolis.    And  now, 
This  ornament  that  makes  me  look  so  dtsrnan 
Will  I,  my  loved  Marina,  clip  to  form, 
And  what  these  fourteen  years  no  raior  twK!*^ 
To  grace  thy  marriage-day  1  'II  beautify. 
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Thai,  Lord  Cerimou  hath  lettflrt  of  good  cre- 
dit, sir,  that  my  father's  dead* 

Per.  Heavens  make  a  atar  of  him !  Yet  tlwre^ 
my  queen,  ' 

We  11  celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  ourselves 


Will    in  tliat   kingdpm   spend   our  following 

days; 
Our  son  and  daughter  shall  in  Tyrus  reign. 
Lord  CerifiioU)  we  do  our  longing  stay, 
To  hear  the  rest  untold. — Sir,  lead  the  way.  . 

[Exffwf, 


Enter  Gowcr. 
Gow.  In  Antioch  and  his  daughter  you  have 

heard 
Of  monstrous  lust  the  due  and  just  reward  : 
in  Pericles,  his  queen  and  daugiiter,  seen 
(Althoiigli  assailed  with  fortune  fierce  and  keen) 
Virtue  presei-ved  from  fell  destruction's  blast, 
Led  on  by  heaven,   and  crowned  with  joy  at 

last. 
In  Helicanus  may  you  well  descry 
A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  of  loyalty : 


In  reverend  Cerimon.  there  well  appears, 
The  worth  that  learned  charity  aye  wears. 
For  wicked  Cleon  and  his  wife,  when  fame 
Had  spread  their  cursed  deed,  and  honoured 

name 
Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  city  turn ; 
That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  hum. 
The  gods  for  murder  seemed  so  content 
To  punish  them ;  although  not  done,  hut  meant. 
So  on  your  patience  evermore  attending 
New  joy  wait  on  you !  Here  our  play  has  ending. 

\_/'lxit  GuWKR 
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YEHTUS  AHB  ABdDHUS, 


^^Sa^^ 


Etbm  u  the  tun  with  purple-coloured  faoe 
Had  ta*en  hie  last  leave  of  the  weeping  mom, 
Bose-cheeked  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chase ; 
Hunting  he  loved,  but  love  he  laughed  to  scorn : 
Sick-thoughted  Venus  makes  amain  unto  him. 
And  like  a  bold-fiused  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

"  Thrice  fiurer  than  myself,"  thus  she  began, 
**  The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare. 
Stain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man, 
Hore  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are ; 
Kature  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  strife, 
Saith  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life. 

*'  Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed. 
And  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow ; 
If  thou  wilt  deign  this  favour,  for  thy  meed 
A  thousand  honey  secrets  shalt  thou  know : 
Here  come  and  sit,  where  never  serpent  hisses. 
And  being  set,  I  '11  smother  thee  with  kisses : 

"And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loathed  satiety, 
Sut  rather  famish  them  amid  their  plenty, 
Making  them  red  and  pale  with  fresh  variety ; 
Ten  kisses  short  as  one,  one  long  as  twenty : 
A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short, 
Being  wasted  in  such  time-beguiling  sport." 

*With  this  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm. 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood, 
Andy  trembling  in  her  passion,  calls  it  balm, 
Sarth's  sovereign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  good : 
'Being  so  enraged,  desire  doth  lend  her  force. 
Courageously  to  pluck  him  from  his  horse. 

Over  one  arm  the  lusty  courser's  rein, 
Under  her  other  was  the  tender  boy, 
Wlio  blushed  and  pouted  in  a  dull  disdain, 
t^ith  leaden  appetite,  unapt  to  toy : 
She  red  and  hot,  as  coals  of  glowing  fire ; 
Ele  red  for  shame,  but  frosty  in  desire. 


The  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough 

Nimbly  she  fiutens  (O  how  quick  is  love)  } 

The  steed  is  stalled  up,  and  even  now 

To  tie  the  rider  she  begins  to  prove ; 

Backward  she  pushed  him,  as  she  would  be  thrust* 

And  governed  him  in  strength,  though  not  in  lust. 

So  soon  was  she  along  as  he  was  down, 
Eaeh  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  their  hips : 
Now  doth  she  stroke  his  cheek,  now  doth  he  frown* 
And  'gins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips : 
And  kissing,  speaks  with  lustful  language  broken, 
'*  If  thou  wilt  chide  thy  lips  shall  never  open." 

He  bums  with  bashful  shame ;  she  with  her  tears 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  his  cheeks; 
Then  with  her  windy  sighs  and  golden  hairs. 
To  fkn  and  blow  them  dry  again  she  seeks : 
He  saith  she  is  immodest,  blames  her  'miss; 
What  follows  more,  she  murders  with  a  kiss. 

Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast, 
Tires  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh  and  bone, 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste. 
Till  either  gorge  be  stuffed,  or  prey  be  gone ; 
Even  so  she  kissed  his  brow,  his  cheek,  his  chin. 
And  where  she  ends  she  doth  anew  begin. 

Forced  to  content,  but  never  to  obey. 
Panting  he  lies  and  breatheth  in  her  face ; 
She  feedeth  on  the  steam,  as  on  a  prey. 
And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  air  of  grace; 
Wishing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  full  of  flowers. 
So  they  were  dewed  with  such  distilling  showers. 

» 
Look  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net, 
So  fastened  in  her  arms  Adonis  lies ; 
Pure  shame  and  awed  resistance  made  him  fret, 
Which  bred  more  beauty  in  his  angry  eyes  t 
Rain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank. 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank 
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Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats, 
For  to  a  pretty  ear  she  tunes  her  tale ; 
Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  lowers  and  frets, 
'Twixt  crimson  shame,  and  anger  ashy  pale ; 
Being  red  she  loves  him  best ;  and  being  white, 
Her  best  is  bettered  with  a  more  delight. 

Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  love ; 
And  by  her  fair  immortal  hand  she  swears, 
From  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remove. 
Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tears, 
Which  long  have  rained,  making  her  cheeks  all  wet ; 
And  one  sweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  countless  debt. 

Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin. 
Like  a  dive-dapper  peering  through  a  wave, 
Who,  being  looked  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in ; 
So  offers  he  to  give  what  she  did  crave ; 
But  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay, 
He  winks  and  turns  his  lips  another  way. 

Never  did  passenger  in  summer's  heat 
More  thirst  for  drink  than  she  for  this  good  turn. 
Her  help  she  sees,  but  help  she  cannot  get ; 
She  bathes  in  water,  yet  her  fire  must  burn : 
"  O  pity,"  'gan  she  cry,  "  flint-hearted  boy ; 
'Tis  but  a  kiss  I  beg ;  why  art  thou  coy  f 

"  I  have  been  wooed  as  I  entreat  thee  now, 
Even  by  the  stem  and  direfVd  god  of  war ; 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne'er  did  bow, 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes,  in  every  Jar ; 
Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  slave, 
And  begged  for  that  which  thou  unasked  shalt  have. 

"  Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance. 
His  battered  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest, 
And  for  my  sake  hath  learned  to  sport  and  dance. 
To  toy,  to  wanton,  dally,  smile  and  jest ; 
Scorning  his  churlish  drum,  and  ensign  red. 
Making  my  arms  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

"  Thus  he  that  over-ruled,  I  overswayed, 

Leading  him  prisoner  in  a  red- rose  chain ; 

Strong- tempered  steel  his  stronger  strength  obeyed. 

Yet  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  disdain. 

O  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might, 

For  mastering  her  that  foiled  the  god  of  fight. 

"  Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine 
(Though  mine  be  not  so  fair,  yet  are  they  red), 
The  kiss  shall  be  thine  own  as  well  as  mine; — 
What  see' St  thou  in  the  ground  ?  hold  up  thy  head ; 
Look  in  mine  eye- balls,  there  thy  beauty  lies : 
Then  why  not  lips  on  lips,  since  eyes  in  eyes  f 

**  Art  thou  ashamed  to  kiss  ?  *rhen  wink  again, 
And  I  will  wink;  so  shall  the  day  seem  night; 
Love  keeps  his  revels  where  there  are  but  twain; 
Be  bold  to  play,  our  sport  is  not  in  sight : 
These  blue- veined  violets,  whereon  we  lean. 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  not  what  we  mean. 


"  The  tender  spring  upon  thy  temptiDg  lip 
Shews  thee  unripe ;  yet  mayst  then  well  be  tuted; 
Make  use  of  time,  let  not  advantage  slip; 
Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted: 
Fair  flowers  that  are  not  gathered  in  their  pxime, 
Rot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 

"Were  I  hard-favoured,  foul,  or  wrinkled-old. 
Ill-nurtured,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voice, 
0*er-wom,  despised,  rheumatic,  and  cold. 
Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice. 
Then  mightst  thou  pause,  for  then  I  were  not  for  thee; 
Bat  having  no  defects,  why  dost  abhor  met 

** Thou  canst  not  see  one  wrinkle  in  my  brow; 
Mine  eyes  are  grey  and  bright,  and  quick  in  taming; 
My  beauty  as  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow, 
My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump,  my  marrow  burning ; 
My  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy  hand  felt, 
Would  in  thy  palm  dissolve,  or  seem  to  melt 

"  Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  tUne  ear ; 

Or  like  a  fairy  trip  upon  the  green ; 

Or  like  a  nymph  with  long  dishevelled  hair. 

Dance  on  the  sands  and  yet  no  footing  seen: 

Love  is  a  spirit  all  comp&ct  of  fire, 

Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  aspire. 

**  Witness  this  primrose  bank  whereon  I  lie ; 
These  forceless  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support  me; 
Two  strengthless  doves  will  draw  me  through  the  skj 
From  mom  to  night,  even  where  I  list  to  sport  me: 
Is  love  so  light,  sweet  boy,  and  may  it  be 
That  thou  shouldst  think  it  heavy  unto  thee! 

"  Is  thine  own  heart  to  thine  own  face  afl^ted! 
Can  thy  right  hand  seize  love  upon  thy  left? 
Then  woo  thyself,  be  of  thyself  rejected. 
Steal  thine  own  freedom,  and  complain  on  theft 
Narcissus,  so,  himself  himself  forsook. 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  iu  the  brook. 

"  Torches  are  made  to  light,  jewels  to  wear, 
Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  beanty  for  the  use ; 
Herbs  for  tiieir  smell,  and  sappy  plants  to  bear; 
Things  growing  *m  tVjLmaelfen  are  growth's  abate: 
Seeds  spring  froni  s^eds,  and  beauty  breedeth  beaut;: 
Thou  wast  begol,— 4o  get  it  is  thy  duty. 


«  Upon  the  eaitii's  tnerease  why  shouldst  thoa  M 
Unless  &e  eartb  with  thy  increase  be  fed  f 
By  law  of  nature  thou  art  boimd  to  breed. 
That  thine  may  live  when  thou  thyself  art  dead; 
And  so,  in  spite  of  death,  thou  dost  survive. 
In  that  thy  likeness  still  is  left  alive." 

By  this,  the  love-sick  queen  began  to  sweat. 
For  where  they  lay  the  shadow  had  forsook  theo, 
And  Titan,  'tired  in  the  mid-day  heat, 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them ; 
Wishing  Adonis  had  his  team  to  guide. 
So  he  were  like  him  and  by  Venus'  side. 
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And  now  Adonis  witli  a  lazy  spright, 

And  with  a  heaTy,  dark,  disliking  eye, 

HU  lowering  brows  overwhelming  his  fidr  tight 

Like  misty  vapours,  when  they  blot  the  sky, 

Souring  his  oheeks,  cries  "  Fie,  no  more  of  love  9 

The  sun  doth  bum  my  foce ;  I  must  lemoTe." 

"  Ah  me  t "  quoth  Venus,  '*  young,  and  so  unkind  f 
What  bare  excuses  mak'st  thou  to  be  gonel 
I  '11  sigh  celestial  breath,  whose  gentle  wind 
Shall  cool  the  heat  of  this  descending  sun  1 
I  'U  make  a  ahadow  for  thee  of  my  hairs ; 
If  they  bum  too,  I  '11  quench  them  with  my  1 


**  The  sun  that  shines  from  heaven  shines  but  warm, 
And  lo,  I  lie  between  that  sun  and  thee; 
The  heat  I  have  from  thenoe  doth  little  harm. 
Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  bumeth  me : 
And  were  I  not  immortal  life  were  done, 
Between  this  heavenly  and  earthly  sun. 

"Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel. 

Nay  more  than  flint,  for  stone  at  rain  relenteth  7 

Art  thou  a  woman's  son,  and  canst  not  feel 

What 't  is  to  love :  how  want  of  love  tormenteth  ? 

0  had  thy  mother  home  so  hard  a  mind, 

She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  unkind. 

"What am  I  that  thou  shouldst  contemn  me  this  t 
Or  what  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit  ? 
What  were  thy  lips  the  worse  for  one  poor  kiss  t 
Speak,  fair:  but  speak  fair  words  or  else  be  mute . 
Give  me  one  kiss,  I  '11  give  it  thee  again, 
And  one  for  interest  if  thou  wilt  have  twain. 

"  Fie,  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stone, 
Well-painted  idol,  image,  dull  and  dead. 
Statue,  contenting  but  the  eye  alone. 
Thing  like  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  bred  { 
Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  man's  complexion. 
For  men  will  kiss  even  by  their  own  direction." 

This  said,  impatience  chokes  her  pleading  tongue. 
And  swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause ; 
Bed  cheeks  and  flery  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong ; 
Being  Judge  in  love,  she  cannot  right  her  cause : 
And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  she  fain  would  speak. 
And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments  break. 

Sometimes  she  shakes  her  head,  and  then  his  hand. 
Now  gazeth  she  on  him,  now  on  the  ground ; 
Sometimes  her  arms  infold  him  like  a  band  ; 
She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  arms  be  bound : 
And  when  from  thence  he  struggles  to  be  gone. 
She  locks  her  lily  flogen  one  in  one. 

"  Fondling,"  she  saith,  "since  I  have  hemmed  thee  here, 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivory  pale, 

I  '11  be  a  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer ; 

Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale : 

Graze  on  my  lips ;  and,  if  those  hills  be  dry, 

Stray  lower,  where  the  pleasant  fountains  lie. 


Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough, 

Sweet  bottom  grass,  and  high  delightful  plain. 

Round  rising  hillocks,  brakes,  obscure  and  rough, 

To  shelter  thee  from  tempest  and  from  rain ; 

Then  be  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park  1 

No  dog  shall  rouse  thee  though  a  thousand  hark.** 

At  this  Adonis  smiles  as  in  disdain. 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimples 
Love  made  those  hollows,  if  himself  were  slain. 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tomb  so  simple ! 
Fore-knowing  well  if  there  he  came  to  lie, 
Why  there  love  lived,  and  there  he  could  not  die. 

These  lovely  caves,  these  round  enchanting  pits. 
Opened  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus'  liking : 
Being  mad  before,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits  f 
Struck  dead  at  first,  what  needs  a  second  striking  f 
Poor  queen  of  love,  in  thine  own  law  forlorn, 
To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  scorn  1 

Now  which  way  shall  she  turn  ?  what  shall  she  sayT 
Her  words  are  done,  her  woes  the  more  increasing  t 
The  time  is  spent,  her  object  will  away, 
And  from  her  twining  arms  doth  urge  releasing: 
''Pity,"  she  cries,  "some  favour,  some  remorse;"— 
Away  he  springs,  and  hasteth  to  his  horsdi 

But  lo,  from  forth  a  copse  that  neighbours  by 
A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis'  trampling  courser  doth  espy, 
And  forth  she  rushes,  snorts,  and  neighs  aloud: 
The  strong-necked  steed,  being  tied  unto  a  tree, 
Breaketh  his  rein,  and  to  her  straight  goes  he. 

Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds. 
And  now  his  woven  girths  he  bursts  asunder ; 
The  bearing  earth  with  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds. 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's  thunder ; 
The  iron  bit  he  crushes  'tween  his  teeth. 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

His  ears  up-pricked ;  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compassed  crest  now  stand  on  end ; 
His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again. 
As  from  a  furnace,  vapours  doth  he  send : 
His  eye,  which  scornfully  glisters  like  fire. 
Shews  his  hot  courage  and  his  high  desire. 

Sometime  he  trots  as  if  he  told  the  steps. 

With  gentle  majesty  and  modest  pride ; 

Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps, 

As  who  should  say  "  Lo  I  thus  my  strength  is  tried  2 

And  this  I  do  to  captivate  the  eye 

Of  the  fair  breeder  that  is  standing  by." 

What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir. 
His  flattering  holla,  or  his  "  Stand,  I  say'f 
What  cares  be  now  for  curb  or  pricking  spur. 
For  rich  caparisons  or  trappings  gay  ? 
He  sees  his  love,  and  nothing  else  he  sees. 
For  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 
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Look,  wlien  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life 
In  limning  out  a  well-proportioned  steed, 
His  art  with  natnre's  workmanship  at  strife. 
As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  ezeeed; 
So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

Round-hoofed,  short-jointed,  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostrils  wide, 
High  crest,8hortears,  legs  straight  and  passing  strong, 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broad  buttock,  tender  hide : 
Look,  what  a  horse  should  have  he  did  not  lackn 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

Sometime  he  scuds  fiir  off,  and  there  he  stares  ; 

Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather  I 

To  bid  the  wind  a  base  he  now  prepares. 

And  whe'r  he  run  or  fly  they  know  not  whether ; 

For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings. 

Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  feathered  wings. 

He  looks  upon  his  love,  and  neighs  unto  her; 
She  answers  him  as  if  she  knew  his  mind : 
Being  proud,  as  females  are,  to  see  him  woo  her, 
She  puts  on  outward  strangeness,  seems  unkind ; 
Spurns  at  his  love,  and  scorns  the  heat  he  feels. 
Beating  his  kind  embracements  with  her  heels. 

Then,  like  a  melancholy  malecontent. 

He  vails  his  tall,  that,  like  a  fiUling  plume. 

Cool  shadow  to  his  meltmg  buttock  lent ; 

He  stamps,  and  bites  the  poor  flies  in  his  fume : 

His  love,  perceiving  how  he  is  enraged. 

Grew  kinder,  and  his  fury  was  assuaged. 

His  testy  master  goeth  about  to  take  him ; 
When,  lo,  the  unbacked  breeder,  full  of  fear. 
Jealous  of  catching,  swiftly  doth  forsake  him, 
,Wlth  her  the  horse,  and  left  Adonis  there : 
As  they  were  mad  unto  the  wood  they  hie  them, 
Out-stripping  orows  that  strive  to  over-fly  them. 

All  swoln  with  chasing,  down  Adonis  sits, 
Banning  his  boist'rous  and  unruly  beast ; 
And  now  the  happy  season  once  more  fits, 
That  love-sick  Love  by  pleading  may  be  blest ; 
For  lovers  say  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong, 
When  it  is  barred  the  aidance  of  the  tongue. 

An  oven  that  is  stopped,  or  river  stayed, 
Bumeth  more  hotly,  sweUeth  with  more  rage : 
So  of  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said ; 
Free  vent  of  words  love's  fire  doth  assuage : 
But  when  the  heart's  attorney  once  is  mute. 
The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit 

He  sees  her  coming,  and  begins  to  glow 
(Even  as  a  dying  coal  revives  with  wind). 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angry  brow ; 
Looks  on  the  dull  earth  with  disturbed  mind ; 
Taking  no  notice  that  she  is  so  nigh, 
For  aU  askaunce  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 


O  what  a  sight  it  was,  wistly  to  view 
How  she  came  stealing  to  the  waywanl  boy! 
To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  hue ! 
How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy! 
But  now  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  by-and-bye 
It  flashed  forth  fire  as.  lightning  from  the  dty. 

Now  was  she  just  before  him  as  he  sat, 
And  like  a  lowly  lover  down  she  kneels ; 
With  one  fair  hand  she  heaveth  up  his  hat. 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  feels; 
His  tend'rer  cheek  receives  her  soft  hand's  print, 
As  apt  aa  new-fidl'n  snow  takes  any  dint 

O  what  A  war  of  looks  was  then  between  them ! 
Her  eyes  petitioners  to  his  eyes  suing ; 
His  eyes  saw  her  eyes  as  they  had  not  seen  them : 
Her  eyes  wooed  still,  his  eyes  disdained  the  wooing: 
And  all  this  dumb  play  had  his  acts  made  plain 
With  tears,  which,  ohonts-like,  her  eyes  did  rain. 

Full  gently  now  she  tskes  him  by  the  hand, 

A  lily  prisoned  in  a  gaol  of  snow. 

Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band ; 

So  white  a  friend  engirts  so  white  a  foe : 

This  beauteous  combat,  wilful  and  unwilling, 

Shewed  like  two  silver  doves  that  sit  a-billing. 

Onoe  more  the  engine  of  ber  thoughts  began: 
"  O  fiurest  mover  on  this  mortal  round. 
Would  thou  wert  as  I  am  and  I  a  man, 
My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  my  wonod; 
For  one  sweet  look  thy  help  I  would  assure  thee, 
Though  nothing  butmybody's  bane  would  cure  thee." 

"  Give  me  my  hand,"saith  he,*"  why  dost  thou  feel  itT" 
<<Give me  myheart,"saith  she,"  and  thou shalthsTe  it : 

0  give  it  me,  lest  thy  hard  heart  do  steel  it. 
And  being  steeled  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it: 
Then  love's  deep  groans  I  never  shall  regard. 
Because  Adonis'  heart  hath  made  mine  hard." 

"  For  shame,"  he  cries,  "  let  go,  and  let  me  go ; 
My  day's  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone. 
And  't  is  your  fault  I  am  beieft  him  so ; 

1  pray  you  henoe,  and  leave  me  here  alone ; 
For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  busy  care. 
Is  now  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  mare." 

Thus  she  replies : — "  Thy  palfrey  as  he  should. 
Welcomes  the  warm  approach  of  sweet  desire. 
Affection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cooled ; 
Else,  suffered,  it  will  set  the  heart  on  fire : 
The  sea  hath  bounds  but  deep  desire  hath  none; 
Therefore  no  marvel  though  thy  horse  be  gone. 

"  How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  the  tree, 
Servilely  mastered  with  a  leathern  rein ! 
But  when  he  saw  his  love,  his  youth's  fair  fee, 
He  held  such  petty  bondage  in  disdain ; 
Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his  bending  crest, 
Enfranchising  his  mouth,  his  back,  his  breast 
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"  Who  teet  hit  true  love  in  her  nuked  bed, 
Teaching  the  aheett  a  whiter  hue  than  white. 
But,  when  his  glutton  eye  so  full  hath  fed, . 
His  other -agents  aim  at  like  delight  ? 
Who  is  BO  faint  that  dare  not  be  so  bold 
To  touch  the  fire,  the  weather  being  cold  ? 

"  Let  me  excuse  thy  courser,  gentle  boy ; 

And  learn  of  him,  I  heartily  beseech  thee, 

To  take  advantage  on  presented  joy ; 

Though  I  were  dumb,  yet  his  proceedings  teacli  thee : 

0 1  learn  to  love ;  the  lesson  is  but  plain, 

And,  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again." 

"  I  know  not  love,"  quoth  he,  **  nor  will  not  know  it. 

Unless  it  be  a  boar,  and  then  I  chase  it; 

'Tis  much  to  borrow,  and  I  will  not  owe  it; 

My  love  to  love  is  love  but  to  disgrace  it ; 

For  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death, 

That  laughs  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breath. 

"  Who  wears  a  garment  shapeless  and  unfinished  I 
Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leaf  put  forth  ? 
If  springing  things  be  any  jot  diminished. 
They  wither  in  their  prime,  prove  nothing  worth : 
The  colt  that 's  backed  and  burthened  being  young, 
Loseth  his  pride,  and  never  waxeth  strong. 

"You  hurt  my  hand  with  wringing ;  let  us  part, 
And  leave  this  idle  theme,  this  bootless  chat: 
Remove  your  siege  from  my  unyielding  heart ; 
To  love's  alarm  it  will  not  ope  the  gate : 
Dismiss  your  vows,  your  feigned  tears,  your  fiattery ; 
For  where  a  heart  is  hard  they  make  no  battery." 

"What!  canst  thou  talk"  quoth  shey'^hastthou  atonguef 

0  would  thou  hadst  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing  1 
Thy  mermaid's  voice  hath  done  me  double  wrong ; 

1  had  my  load  before,  now  pressed  with  bearing ; 
Melodious  discord,  heavenly  tune  harsh-sounding, 
Ear's  deep  sweet  music,and  heart's  deep  sore  wounding. 

"  Had  I  no  eyes,  but  ears,  my  ears  would  love 
That  inward  beauty  and  invisible ; 
Or  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would  move 
Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  sensible ; 
Though  neitlier  eyes  nor  ears,  to  hear  nor  see. 
Yet  should  I  be  in  love  by  touching  thee. 

"  Say  that  the  sense  of  feeling  were  bereft  me, 
And  that  I  could  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch. 
And  nothing  but  the  very  smell  were  left  me. 
Yet  would  my  love  to  thee  be  still  as  much ; 
For  from  the  still' tory  of  thy  face  excelling 
Comes  breath  perfumed, that  breedethlove  by  smelling. 

"  But  O,  what  banquet  wert  thou  to  the  taste, 
Being  nurse  and  feeder  of  the  other  four  I 
Would  they  not  wish  the  feast  might  ever  last. 
And  bid  Suspicion  double  lock  the  door  t 
Lest  Jealousy,  that  sour  unwelcome  guest. 
Should,  by  his  stealing  in,  disturb  the  feast." 


Once  more  the  mby-eoloured  portal  opened. 
Which  to  his  speech  did  honey  passage  yield; 
Like  a  red  morn,  that  ever  yet  betokened 
Wreck  to  the  seaman,  tempest  to  the  field. 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds, 
Gusts  and  foul  flaws  to  herdmen  and  to  herds. 

This  ill  presage  advisedly  she  marketh. 
Even  as  the  wind  is  hushed  before  it  raineth, 
Or  as  the  wolf  doth  grin  before  he  barketh. 
Or  as  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth. 
Or  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun, 
His  meaning  struck  her  ere  his  words  begun. 

And  at  his  look  she  flatly  fidleth  down. 

For  looks  kill  love,  and  love  by  looks  reviveth  t 

A  smile  recures  the  wounding  of  a  frown ; 

But  blessed  bankrupt,  that  by  love  so  thrivetfa  I 

The  silly  boy  believing  she  is  dead. 

Claps  her  pale  cheek  till  clapping  makes  it  red ; 

And  all-amased  brake  off  his  late  intent. 
For  sharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her, 
Which  cunning  love  did  wittily  prevent : 
Fair  fall  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her  I 
For  on  the  grass  she  lies  as  she  were  slain. 
Till  his  breath  breatheth  life  in  her  again. 

He  wrings  her  nose,  he  strikes  her  on  the  cbeeki,  > 
He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulses  hard ; 
He  chafes  her  lips ;  a  thousand  ways  he  seeks 
To  mend  the  hurt  that  his  unkindness  marred ; 
He  kisses  her ;  and  she,  by  her  good  will. 
Would  never  rise  so  he  will  kiss  her  still. 

The  night  of  sorrow  now  is  turned  to  day: 
Her  two  blue  windows  faintly  she  up-heaveth. 
Like  the  fair  sun,  when  in  his  frcAh  srray 
He  cheers  the  mom  and  all  the  world  relieveth: 
And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky. 
So  is  her  face  illumined  with  her  eye ; 

Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  face  are  fixed 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrowed  all  their  shine. 
Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mixed. 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  brows'  repine ; 
But  hers,  which  through  the  crystal  tears  gave  light, 
Shone  like  the  moon  in  water  seen  by  night 

**  O  where  am  1 1"  quoth  she,  '*  in  earth  or  heaven. 
Or  in  the  ocean  drenched,  or  in  the  fire  t 
What  hour  is  this  ?  or  mom  or  weary  even  ? 
Do  I  delight  to  die,  or  life  desire  t 
But  now  I  lived,  and  life  was  death's  annoy ; 
But  now  I  died,  and  death  was  lively  joy. 

**  O  thou  didst  kill  me ; — ^kill  me  onoe  again : 
Thy  eyes'  shrewd  tutor,  that  hard  heart  of  thine. 
Hath  taught  them  scomful  tricks  and  such  disdain. 
That  they  have  murdered  this  poor  heart  of  mine ;  ■ 
And  these  mine  eyes,  trae  leaders  to  their  queen. 
But  for  thy  piteous  lips  no  more  had  i 
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"  Long  may  they  kin  etch  odier  fbt  tiiit  eure ! 
O  ne?«r  let  fhehr  crimson  Itrenet  woar ! 
And  u  they  last  their  verdure  still  endure. 
To  drive  infection  from  the  dangerous  year ! 
That  the  star-gasen,  having  writ  on  death, 
May  say  the  plague  is  hanxahed  by  thy  breaA. 

"  Pure  lips,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  imprinted, 
What  bargains  may  I  make  still  to  be  sealing  f 
To  sell  myself  I  can  be  well  contented, 
So  thou  wUt  buy  and  pay,  and  use  good  dealing; 
Which  purchase  if  thou  make,  fbr  fear  of  slips 
Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  Upa. 

'*  A  thouaand  kisses  buys  my  heart  from  me ; 
And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure,  one  by  one. 
What  is  ten  hundred  touches  unto  thee  f 
Are  they  not  quickly  told  and  quickly  gone  ? 
Say  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  double 
Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble  V 

**  Fair  queen,"  quoth  he,  "if  any  love  you  owe  me, 
Measure  my  strangeness  with  my  unripe  years ; 
Before  I  know  myself  seek  not  to  know  me ; 
No  fisher  but  the  ungrown  iVy  forbears : 
The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks  fiut. 
Or  being  early  plucked  is  sour  to  taste. 

"  Look,  the  worlds  comforter,  with  weary  gait. 
His  day's  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  weat : 
The  owl,  night* s  herald,  shrieks,  't  is  veiy  late ; 
The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest ; 
And  coal-black  clouds  that  shadow  heaven's  light 
Do  summon  us  to  part  and  bid  good  night 

**  Now  let  me  say  *  good-night,'  and  so  say  you  i 

If  you  will  say  so  you  shall  have  a  kiss.** 

"  Good-night,"  quoth  she ;  and  ere  he  says  "  adieu,** 

The  honey  fee  of  parting  tendered  is : 

Her  arms  do  lend  his  neck  a  sweet  embrace ; 

Incorporate  then  they  seem ;  &ce  grows  to  &ce. 

Tin,  breathless,  he  disjoined,  and  backward  drew 
The  heavenly  moisture,  that  sweet  coral  mouth, 
Whose  precious  taste  her  thirsty  lips  well  knew, 
Whereon  they  surfeit,  yet  com]^ain  on  drought : 
He  with  her  plenty  pressed,  she  faint  with  dearth 
(Their  Upe  together  glewed),  fall  to  the  earth. 

Now  quiok  Desire  hath  caught  the  yielding  prey, 
And  glutton-like  she  feeds  yet  never  fiUeth ; 
Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey. 
Paying  what  ransom  the  insulter  willeth ; 
Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so  high 
That  she  will  draw  his  lips'  rich  treasure  diy. 

And  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  (he  spoil. 
With  blind-fold  fuzy  she  begins  to  forage : 
Her  feee  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  doth  boil, 
And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  desperate  courage  ; 
Planting  oblivion,  beating  reason  back, 
Forgetting  shame's  pure  blush  and  honour's  wreck. 


Hot,  iiunt,  and  weary,  witii  her  lund  embrMing, 
Likea  wild  bird  being  tamed  with  too  mnehhsndlai 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  roe  thai 'a  tired  with  dissiDg, 
Or  like  the  frowaid  infant  stilled  with  dsndfing, 
He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resistem. 
While  she  takes  all  die  can,  not  aU  she  listeih. 

What  wax  so  froxen  but  JKsaolves  witii  tempering, 
And  yields  at  last  to  evezy  light  impcesriont 
Things  out  of  hope  aKoompoased  oft  with  veBtnrisf^ 
Chiefly  in  love,  whose  leave  exceeds  oomBUssion: 
Affection  feints  not  like  a  pale-feoed  coward, 
But  then  wooa  best  when  moot  his  choiee  is  ihnrard. 

When  he  did  frown,  O  had  she  then  gave  over. 
Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  sucked. 
Foul  words  and  firowns  must  not  repel  a  lover; 
What  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet 't  is  plucked : 
Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  hept  fiwt, 
Yet  love  breaka  through  and  picks  them  all  at  list 

For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detahi  him ; 
The  poor  fool  prays  her  Aat  he  may  depsrt: 
She  is  resolved  no  longer  to  restrain  him ; 
Bids  him  ftrewell,  and  look  well  to  her  hesrt, 
The  which,  by  Cupid's  bow  she  doth  profeest, 
He  esrries  thenoe  ineagfd  in  his  breast 

«Sweetboy,"  she  says, '<  this  nightiniwastehisoiTOv, 
For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  ^yss  to  watch 
Tell  me,  Love's  master,  shall  we  meet  to-morrow! 
Say,shall  wef  ahallwe?  wilt  thou  make  the  natdi  7" 
He  tells  her  no ;  to-morrow  he  intends. 
To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  fiiends. 

"The  boar!"  quoth  she :  whereat  a  sodden  pale, 
Like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  bluahiDg  rote, 
Usurps  her  cheek ;  she  trembles  at  his  tale. 
And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  throws : 
She  sinketh  down,  still  hanging  by  his  neck, 
He  on  her  belly  fells,  she  on  her  back. 

Now  is  she  in  the  very  lists  of  love, 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  eneooBter : 

All  is  imaginary  ahe  doth  prove, 

He  will  not  manage  her  although  he  moont  her; 

That  worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  annoy, 

To  clip  Elysium,  and  to  lacl^*«*  joy, 

Even -as  poor  birds,  deceived  with  ^inted  gnp«f 
Do  surfeit  by  the  eye  and  pine  the  miiw. 
Even  so  she  languisheth  in  her  mishaps, 
As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless  berries  saw: 
The  warm  effiNsta  which  ahe  in  him  finds  missing, 
She  seeks  to  kindle  with  oontinnal  kissing: 

But  all  in  vain ;  good  queen,  it  wiU  not  be: 
She  hath  assayed  as  much  as  may  be  proved; 
Her  pleading  hath  deserved  a  greater  fee; 
She's  Love,  she  loves,  and  yet  she  is  not  loved. 
"  Fie,  fle,"  he  says,  "  you  crush  me;  let  me  go; 
You  have  no  reaaon  to  withhold  me  so." 
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«  Tfaoahadstbeeii  goiie,**qaoth  •lie,*'sweetbo7,  ere  this, 
But  that  thou  told'st  me  thou  wouldst  hunt  the  boar. 

0  be  adrieed:  thou  know'st  not  what  it  is 
"With  javelin's  point  a  ehuiliah  swine  to  gore, 
Whose  tushes  nerer-sheathed  he  whetteth  stfl], 
Like  to  a  nuntal  bvitalier  bent  to  kilL 

^  On  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 

Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes ; 

His  eyes,  like glow-wonnS|  shine  when  he  doth  fret; 

His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes ; 

Being  mored,  he  strikes  whatever  is  in  his  way, 

And  whom  he  strikes  his  cruel  tushes  slay. 

"  His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  armed, 
Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter; 
His  short  thiek  neck  cannot  be  easily  harmed ; 
Being  ireful,  on  the  Uon  he  will  venture : 
The  thozny  brambles,  and  embracing  bushes. 
As  fearful  of  him,  part;  through  whom  he  rushes. 

**  Alas,  he  nought  esteems  that  face  of  thine. 
To  which  love's  eyes  pay  tributary  gaces ; 
Nor  thy  soft  hands,  sweet  lips,  and  crystal^eyne, 
"Whose  fiill  perfection  all  the  world  amazes ; 
But  having  thee  at  vantage,  (wond'rous  dread  I) 
Would  root  these  beauties  as  he  roots  the  mead. 

**  O  let  him  keep  his  loathsome  cabin  still ; 
Beauty  hath  nought  to  do  with  such  foul  fiends : 
Come  not  within  his  danger  by  thy  will ; 
They  that  thrive  well  take  counsel  of  their  friends : 
When  thou  didst  name  the  boar,  not  to  dissemble, 

1  feared  thy  fortune,  and  my  joints  did  tremble. 

**  Didst  thou  not  mark  my  fkoe :  was  it  not  white? 
Saw'st  thou  not  signs  of  fear  lurk  in  mine  eye  t 
Grew  I  not  fiunt:  and  fell  I  not  downright? 
Within  my  bosom,  whereon  thou  dost  lie, 
My  boding  heart  pants,  beats,  and  takes  no  rest, 
But,  like  an  earthquake,  shakes  thee  on  my  breast 

"  For  where  love  reigns,  disturbing  jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  afiection's  centinel ; 
Gives  false  alarms,  suggesteth  mutiny. 
And  in  a  peaoefiil  hour  doth  cry  "  kill,  kill ;" 
Pistemp'ring  gentle  love  in  his  desire. 
As  air  and  water  do  abate  the  Are. 

"  This  sour  informer,  tnis  bate-breeding  spy. 
This  canker  that  eats  up  love's  tender  spring. 
This  carry-tale,,  dissentious  jealousy. 
That  sometime'true  news,  sometime  fidse  doth  bring 
Knocks  at  my  heart,  and  whispers  in  mine  ear. 
That  if  I  love  thee  I  thy  death  should  fear : 

**  And  more  than  so,  presenteth  to  mine  eye 
The  picture  of  an  angry  chafing  boar. 
Under  whose  sharp  fengs  on  his  back  doth  lie 
An  image  like  thyself  all  stained  with  gore : 
Whose  blood  upon  the  fresh  fiowers  being  shed. 
Doth  make  them  droop  with  grief  and  hang  the  head. 


'*  What  should  I  do,  seeing  thee  so  indeed. 

That  tremble  at  the  imagination  ? 

The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed. 

And  fbar  doth  teach  it  diTination : 

I  prophesy  thy  death,  my  liring  sorrow, 

If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-morrow. 

**  But  if  thou  needs  will  hunt,  be  ruled  by  me : 
Uncouple  at  the  timorous  flying  hare. 
Or  at  the  fox,  which  lives  by  subtilty. 
Or  at  the  roe,  which  no  encounter  dare : 
Pursue  these  fearful  creatures  o'er  the  downs. 
And  on  thy  well-breathed  horse  keep  with  thy  hounds 

*'  And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshut  his  troubles. 
How  he  out-runs  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles : 
The  msny  musits  through  the  which  he  goes. 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  to  amase  his  foes. 

"  Sometime  he  runs  among  a  flock  of  sheep. 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell ; 
And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep, 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell ; 
And  sometime  sorteth  with  a  herd  of  deer ; 
Danger  deviseth  shifts ;  wit  waits  on  fear : 

"  For  there  his  smell  with  others  being  mingled. 
The  hot  scent-snuffing  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt ; 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fiiult  cleanly  out ; 
Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths :  Echo  replies. 
As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies. 

**  By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  ofifupon  a  hill. 
Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear. 
To  hearken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still ; 
Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear; 
And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  sick  that  hears  the  passing  bell. 

**  Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn  and  re-turn,  indenting  with  the  way ; 
Each  envious  briar  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch, 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay : 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many. 
And  being  low  never  relieved  by  any. 

'*  Lie  quietly,  and  hear  a  little  more ; 
Nay,  do  not  struggle,  for  thou  shalt  not  rise : 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  boar, 
Unlike  myself  thou  hear'st  me  moralize, 
Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so ; 
For  love  can  conunent  upon  every  woe. 

"  Where  did  I  leave  ?"  *'  No  matter  where,"  quoth  he ; 

<'  Leave  me,  and  then  the  story  aptly  ends : 

The  night  is  spent."  "  Why,  what  of  that  ?"  quoth  she : 

"  I  am,"  quoth  he,  "  expected  of  my  friends ; 

And  now  't  is  dark,  and  going  I  shall  fall." 

"  In  night,"  quoth  she,  "  desire  sees  best  of  alL 
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"  Bat  if  thou  fall,  O  then  imagine  this, 

The  earth,  in  love  with  thee,  thy  footing  trips, 

And  all  it  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  kiaa. 

Rich  preys  make  true  men  thieves ;  so  do  thy  lips 

Make  modest  Dian  cloudy  and  forlorn, 

Lest  she  should  steal  a  kiss  and  die  forsworn. 

**  Now,  of  this  dark  night  I  perceire  the  reason : 
Cynthia,  for  shame,  obscures  her  silver  shine. 
Till  forging  Nature  be  condemned  of  treason, 
For  stealing  moulds  from  heaven  that  were  divine, 
Wherein  she  framed  thee  in  high  heaven's  despite, 
To  shame  the  sun  by  day  and  her  by  night. 

"  And  therefore  hath  she  bribed  the  Destinies, 

To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  nature ; 

To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities, 

And  pure  perfection  with  impure  defeature ; 

Making  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 

Of  mad  mischances  and  much  misery. 

"  As  burning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint. 
Life-poisoning  pestilence  and  frenzies  wood. 
The  manrow-eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 
Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood : 
Surfeits,  imposthumes,  grie^  and  damned  despair, 
Swear  nature's  death  for  framing  thee  so  fidr. 

"  And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies, 
But  in  one  minute's  fight  brings  beauty  under : 
Both  favour,  savour,  hue,  and  qualities, 
Whereat  the  impartial  gaxer  late  did  wonder, 
Are  on  the  sudden  wasted,  thawed,  and  done, 
As  mountain  snow  melts  with  the  mid-day  sun. 

<<  Therefore,  despite  of  fruitless  chastity. 
Love-lacking  vestals  and  self-loving  nuns, 
That  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  scarcity 
And  barren  dearth  of  daughters  and  of  sons, 
Be  prodigal :  the  lamp  that  burns  by  night 
Dries  up  his  oil,  to  lend  the  world  his  light 

"  What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  grave, 

Seemmg  to  bury  that  posterity 

Which  by  the  rights  of  time  thou  needs  must  have. 

If  thou  destroy  them  not  in  dark  obscurity  f 

If  so,  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain, 

Sith  in  thy  pride  so  £ur  a  hope  is  slain. 

"  So  in  thyself  thyself  art  made  away ; 

A  mischief  worse  than  civil  home-bred  strife, 

Or  theirs  whose  desperate  hands  themselves  do  slay. 

Or  butcher- sire  that  reaves  his  son  of  life. 

Foul  cankering  rust  the  hidden  treasure  frets, 

But  gold  that 's  put  to  use  more  gold  begets." 

" Nay  then,"  quoth  Adon,  "you  will  fall  agam 
Into  your  idle  over-handled  theme ; 
The  kiss  I  gave  you  is  bestowed  in  vain. 
And  all  in  vain  you  strive  against  the  stream  ; 
For  by  this  black-faced  night,  desire's  foul  nurse, 
Your  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and  worse. 


*'  If  love  have  lent  yon  twenty  thousand  tongues, 
And  every  tongne  more  moving  than  your  own, 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  songs, 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tone  u  bloini; 
For  know  my  heart  stands  arm6d  in  mine  ear, 
And  will  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there, 

"  Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  should  mn 
Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast ; 
And  then  my  little  heart  were  qnite  undone, 
In  his  bedchamber  to  be  barred  of  rest 
No,  lady,  no ;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan. 
But  soundly  sleeps  while  now  it  sleeps  alooe. 

"What  have  you  urged  that  I  cannot  reprove? 
The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger; 
I  hate  not  love  but  your  device  in  love, 
That  lends  embracements  unto  every  stnmger. 
You  do  it  for  increase,  O  strange  excuse! 
When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lust's  abuse. 

"  Call  it  not  love,  for  Love  to  heaven  is  fled. 
Since  sweating  Lust  on  earth  usurped  his  name; 
Under  whose  simple  semblanoe  he  hath  fied 
Upon  fresh  beauty,  blotting  it  with  blame; 
Which  the  hot  tyrant  stains  and  soon  beresves 
As  caterpillars  do  the  tender  leaves. 

"  Love  comforteth,  like  sunsfaine  after  rain, 
But  lust's  effect  is  tempest  after  sun ; 
Love's  gentle  spring  doth  always  fresh  remaia, 
Lust's  winter  comes  ere  summer  half  be  dons 
Love  surfeiu  not ;  lust  like  a  glutton  dies: 
Love  is  all  truth ;  lust  full  of  forg£d  lies. 

"  More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  say  i 
The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  green. 
Therefore  in  sadness  now  I  will  away ; 
My  face  is  full  of  shame,  my  heart  of  teen : 
Mine  ears,  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended, 
Do  bum  themselves  for  having  so  ofihnded." 

With  this  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embrace 
Of  those  fidr  arms  which  bound  him  to  her  breaft 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawn  runs  apace; 
Leaves  Love  upon  her  back,  deeply  distressed. 
Look  how  a  bright  star  shooteth  from  the  skj, 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Venus'  eye. 

Which  after  him  she  darts  as  one  on  shore 
Gazing  upon  a  late  embarked  friend. 
Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more, 
Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  eontend: 
So  did  the  merciless  and  pitchy  night 
Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight 

Whereat  amazed,  as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  dropped  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood. 
Or  'stonished,  as  night-wanderers  often  are. 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful  wood; 
Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay, 
Having  lost  the  fiur  discovery  of  her  way. 
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And  now  ifae  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans, 

That  all  the  neighbour  caTes,  as  seeming  troublodt 

Make  yerbal  repetition  of  her  moans : 

Passion  on  passion  deeply  is  redoubled : 

''Ah  me V  she  cries,  and  twenty  times  "woe,  woe !" 

And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  cry  so. 

She  marking  them  begins  a  wailing  note. 

And  smgs  extemp'rally  a  woful  ditty ; 

How  lore  makes  young  men  thrall  and  old  men  dote ; 

How  love  is  wise  in  folly,  foolish-witty : 

Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  woe, 

And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answer  so. 

Her  song  was  tedious,  and  outwore  the  night, 
For  lovers'  hours  are  long,  though  seeming  short; 
If  pleased  themselves,  others,  they  think,  delight 
In  such  like  circumstance,  with  such  like  sport. 
Their  copious  stories,  oftentimes  begun, 
End  without  audience  and  are  never  done. 

For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withal. 

But  idle  sounds  resembling  parasites ; 

Like  shrill-tongued  Upsters  answering  every  call. 

Soothing  the  humour  of  fantastic  wits  7 

She  says  "  't  is  so  1"  they  answer  all  "  't  is  so !" 

And  would  say  after  her  if  she  said  **  no." 

Lo !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
The  sun  ariaeth  in  his  migesty ; 
Who  doth  the  world  so  gloriously  behold. 
That  cedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnished  gold. 

Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fair  good-morrow : 
"  O  thou  clear  god  and  patron  of  all  light, 
From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth  borrow 
The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright. 
There  lives  a  son,  that  sucked  an  earthly  mother. 
May  lend  thee  light  as  thou  dost  lend  to  other." 

This  said,  she  hasteth  to  a  myrtle  grove, 
Musing  the  morning  is  so  much  o'erwom ; 
And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love ; 
She  hearkens  for  his  hounds,  and  for  his  horn : 
Anon  she  hears  them  chaunt  it  lustily. 
And  all  in  haste  she  coasteth  to  the  cry. 

And  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  way. 
Some  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 
Some  twined  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay ; 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace, 
Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ache. 
Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn  hid  in  some  brake. 

By  thia  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay, 
Whereat  she  starts  like  one  that  spies  an  adder 
Wreathed  up  in  fatal  folds  just  in  his  way. 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and  shudder ; 
Even  so  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hounds 
Appals  her  senses  and  her  spright  confounds. 


For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  'gentle  ohase,' 
But  the  blunt  boar,  rough  bear,  or  lion  proud. 
Because  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place. 
Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  aloud  : 
Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  eurst. 
They  all  strain  court*  sy  who  shsU  cope  him  first. 

This  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear, 
Through  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart; 
Who,  overcome  by  doubt  and  bloodless  fear, 
With  cold  pale  weakness  numbs  each  feeling  part: 
Like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  once  doth  yield. 
They  basely  fly  and  dare  not  stay  the  fleld. 

Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  ecstasy. 

Till,  cheering  up  her  senses  sore-dismayed. 

She  tells  them  't  is  a  causeless  fantasy 

And  childish  error  that  they  are  afraid ; 

Bids  Ihem  leave  quaking,  bids  them  fear  no  more  r— 

And  with  that  word  she  spied  the  hunted  boar, 

Whose  frothy  mouth,  bepainted  all  with  red, 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together, 
A  second  fear  through  all  her  sinews  spread. 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither : 
This  way  she  runs,  and  now  she  will  no  further, 
But  back  retires  to  rate  the  boar  for  murther. 

A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways ; 
She  treads  the  path  that  she  untreads  again ; 
Her  more  than  haste  is  mated  with  delays. 
Like  the  proceeding^  of  a  drunken  brain ; 
Full  of  respect,  yet  nought  at  sU  respecting : 
In  hand  with  all  things,  nought  at  all  affecting. 

Here  kennelled  in  a  brake  she  finds  a  hound. 

And  asks  the  weary  caitiff  for  Ms  master ; 

And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 

'Gainst  venomed  sores  the  only  sovereign  plaater; 

And  here  she  meets  another  sadly  scowling. 

To  whom  she  speaks ;  and  he  replies  with  howling. 

When  he  hath  ceased  his  ill-resounding  noise. 
Another  flap-mouthed  mourner,  black  and  grim. 
Against  the  welkin  ToUies  out  his  voice ; 
Another  and  another  answer  him ; 
Clapping  their  proud  tails  to  the  ground  below. 
Shaking  their  scratched  ears,  bleeding  as  they  go. 

Look,  how  the  world's  poor  people  are  amased 

At  apparitions,  signs,  and  prodigies. 

Whereon  with  fearful  eyes  they  long  have  gaxeo. 

Infusing  them  with  dreadful  prophecies ; 

So  she  at  these  sad  sighs  draws  up  her  breath. 

And,  sighing  it  again,  exclaims  on  death. 

*'  Hard-favoured  tyrant,  ugly,  meagre,  lean. 
Hateful  divorce  of  love,"  thus  chides  she  death, 
*'Grim  grinning  ghost,earth's  worm,  what  dost  thou  mean. 
To  stifle  beauty  and  to  steal  his  breath, 
Who  when  he  lived,  his  breath  and  beauty  set 
Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  violet? 
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«<inie  l>e  dmd,-*0  no,  H  Monot  be, 
Seeing  his  beauty,  thou  elioiildBt  strike  at  ft  ;— 
O  yet,  it  may;  thoa  halt  no  eyes  to  aee, 
But  hatefully  at  random  dost  thou  hit 
Thy  mark  is  feeble  age ;  but  thy  false  dart 
Mistakes  that  aim,  and  oleares  an  infimt's  heart 

"  Hadst  thoa  but  bid  beware,  then  he  had  spoke, 
And  hearing  him  thy  power  had  lost  his  power. 
The  destinies  will  eurse  thee  for  this  stroke ; 
They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thon  pluck'st  a  flower: 
Love's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled. 
And  not  death's  ebon  dart  to  strike  him  dead. 

*Dost  thou  drink  tears  that  thou  provok'st  suoh  weeping 
What  may  a  heavy  groan  advantage  thee  t 
Why  hast  thou  cast  into  eternal  sleeping 
Those  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see  f 
Now  Nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  vigour, 
Since  her  best  work  is  rained  with  thy  rigour/' 

Here  overcome,  as  one  fall  of  despair, 

She  veiled  her  eye-lids,  who,  like  sluice^  stopped 

The  crystal  tide  that  from  her  two  cheeks  fair 

In  the  sweet  channel  of  her  bosom  dropped; 

But  through  the  flood-gates  breaks  the  silver  rain, 

And  with  his  strong  course  opens  them  again. 

O  how  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow ! 
Her  eyes  seen  in  the  tears,  tears  in  her  eye ; 
Both  crystals,  where  they  viewed  each  other's  sorrow: 
Sorrow,  that  friendly  sighs  sought  still  to  dry ; 
But  like  a  stormy  day,  now  wind,  now  rain, 
Sigha  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  wet  again. 

Variable  passions  throng  her  constant  woe, 
As  striving  who  should  best  become  her  grief; 
All  entertained,  each  passion  labours  so, 
That  every  present  sorrow  seemeth  chie^ 
But  none  is  best ;  then  join  they  all  together, 
Like  many  clouds  consulting  for  foul  weather. 

By  this,  far  off  she  hears  some  huntsman  holla ; 
A  nurse's  song  ne'er  pleased  her  babe  so  well ! 
The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow 
This  sound  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expel ; 
For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice. 
And  flatters  her  it  is  Adonis'  voice. 

Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide. 
Being  prisoned  in  her  eye  like  pearls  in  glass ; 
Yet  sometimes  fidls  an  orient  drop  beside. 
Which  her  eheek  melts  as  scorning  it  should  pass. 
To  wash  the  foul  &ce  of  the  sluttish  ground. 
Who  is  but  drunken  when  she  seemeth  drowned. 

O  hard-beliering  love,  how  strange  it  seems 
Not  to  believe  and  yet  too  credulous  I 
Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes ; 
Despair  and  hope  make  thee  ridiculous: 
The  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  unlikely. 
In  likely  thoughts  the  other  kills  thee  quickly. 


Now  she  onwesves  the  web  that  she  hath  vnnf^t 

Adonis  lives  and  death  is  not  to  blame ; 

It  was  not  she  that  called  him  all  to  nought  ( 

Now  she  adda  honours  to  hie  hatelol  same; 

She  clepes  him  king  of  graves  and  gnwe  for  Imgii 

Imperious  sikpieme  of  all  mortal  things. 

*"  No,  no,"  quoth  she^  *<  sweet  Death,  I  did  Vol  jest; 

Tet,  pardon  me,  I  felt  a  kind  of  fiear 
Whenaa  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beaat» 
Which  knows  no  pity  but  is  still  severe ; 
Then,  geutle  shadow  (truth  I  must  confess), 
I  railed  on  thee  fearing  my  love's  decease. 

**  'T  is  not  my  fault :  the  boar  provoked  nay  tongw; 
Be  wreaked  on  him,  invisible  commander ; 
'T  is  he,  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee  wrong; 
I  did  but  act,  he 's  author  of  thy  slander : 
Grief  hath  two  tongues,  and  never  woman  yet 
Could  rule  them  both  without  ten  women's  wit** 

Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive. 

Her  rash  suspect  she  doth  extenuate; 

And  that  his  beauty  may  the  better  thrive^ 

With  death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate : 

Tells  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs,  and  stories. 

His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  hi#  glories. 

**  O  Jove,"  quoth  she,  **  how  much  a  iool  was  t 

To  be  of  such  a  weak  and  silly  mind. 

To  wail  his  death  who  lives,  and  must  not  die 

Till  mutual  overthrow  of  mortal  kind  I 

For  he  being  dead  with  him  is  beauty  slain. 

And  beauty  dead  black  chaos  oomes  again. 

*'  Fie,  fle,  fond  love,  thou  art  so  iiill  of  fear, 

As  one  with  treasure  laden,  hemmed  with  thieves; 

Trifles,  unwitnessM  with  eye  or  ear, 

Thy  coward  heart  with  false  bethinking  grieves." 

£ven  at  this  word  she  hears  a  meny  horn. 

Whereat  she  leaps  that  was  but  late  forlonk 

As  falcon  to  the  lure  away  she  flies; 

The  grass  stoops  not  she  treads  on  it  so  light; 

And  in  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 

The  foul  boar's  conquest  on  her  fair  delight; 

Which  seen,  her  eyes,  as  murdered  with  the  riev. 

Like  stars  ashamed  of  day  themselves  withdrew. 

Or  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit^ 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  witii  pain. 
And  there  all  smothered  up  in  shade  dotii  sit, 
Long  after  fearing  to  creep  forth  again ; 
So  at  his  bloody  view  her  eyes  are  fled 
Into  the  deep  dark  cabins  of  her  head ; 

Where  they  resign  their  office  and  their  li^t 
To  the  disposing  of  her  troubled  brain ; 
Who  bids  them  still  consort  with  ugly  night 
And  never  wound  the  heart  with  looks  agam ; 
Who,  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne, 
By  their  suggestion  gives  a  deadly  groan. 
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Whereat  eaoh  tribatery  mljeot  qnalwt) 

As  when  the  wind,  impriaoned  in  Ihe  ground. 

Straggling  for  passage  earth's  foundation  shakes, 

Which  with  oold  terror  doth  men's  minds  confound: 

This  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise. 

That  firom  their  dark  beds  once  more  leap  her  eyes  t 

And  being  opened  threw  unwilling  light 

Upon  the  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had  trenched 

[n  his  soft  flank :  whose  wonted  lily  white 

With  purple  tears,  that  his  wound  wept,  was  drenched : 

No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or  weed, 

But  stole  his  blood  and  seemed  with  him  to  bleed. 

This  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth ; 
Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head ; 
Dumbly  she  passions,  frantiely  she  doteth ; 
She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead : 
Her  Toice  is  stopped,  her  joints  forget  to  bow ; 
Her  ejres  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  stead&stly, 

That  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound  seem  three ; 

And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye. 

That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be : 

His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled; 

For  oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled. 

"  My  tongue  cannot  express  my  grief  for  one, 
And  yet,"  quoth  she,  "  behold  two  Adons  dead ! 
My  sighs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone, 
Mine  eyes  are  turned  to  Are,  my  heart  to  lead : 
Heavy  heart's  lead  melt  at  mine  eyes'  red  fire ! 
So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 

"Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost! 
What  face  remains  alive  that 's  worth  the  viewing  f 
Whose  tongue  is  music  now  ?  what  canst  thou  boast 
Of  things  long  since,  or  anything  ensuing? 
The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim. 
But  true-sweet  beauty  lived  and  died  with  him. 

"  Bonnet  nor  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear ! 
Nor  sun  nor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  you : 
Having  no  fair  to  lose  you  need  not  fear  I 
The  sun  doth  scom  you  and  the  wind  doth  hiss  you 
But  when  Adonis  lived,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurked  like  two  thieves  to  rob  him  of  his  fiur : 

"  An^  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on. 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep. 
The  wind  would  blow  it  off,  and,  being  gone, 
Play  with  his  locks :  then  would  Adonis  weep : 
And  straight  in  pity  of  his  tender  years, 
^ey  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  his  tears. 

**  To  see  his  face  the  lion  walked  along 

Behind  some  edge,  because  he  would  not  fear  him ; 

To  recreate  himself  when  he  hath  sung, 

^e  tiger  would  be  tame  and  gently  hear  him ; 

If  he  had  spoke  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey, 

And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 


<'  When  he  behdd  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 
The  flahes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills ; 
When  he  was  by  the  birds  sndi  pleasnie  took 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 
Would  bring  him  mulberries  and  ripe-red  eherries ; 
He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with  berries. 


"  But  this  foul,  grim,  and  nrohin-sDOutsd  boar. 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grave. 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wove; 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gave : 
If  he  did  see  his  fitoe,  why  then  I  know 
He  thoi^^ht  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  killed  him  so. 

'*  'T  IS  true,  't  is  true ;  thus  was  Adonis  slain : 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear. 
Who  did  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again, 
But  by  a  kiss  thought  to  persuade  him  there ; 
And  nuzzling  in  his  flsok,  the  loving  swine 
Sheathed,  unaware,  the  tusk  in  his  soft  gxoln. 

**  Had  I  been  toothed  like  him,  I  must  confess 
With  kissing  him  I  should  have  killed  him  first ; 
But  be  is  dead,  and  never  did  he  bless 
My  youth  with  his :  the  more  am  I  accurst" 
With  this  she  falleth  in  the  place  she  stood, 
And  stains  her  £ioa  with  his  oongeal6d  blood. 

She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  pale ; 
She  takes  him  by  the  nand,  and  that  is  cold  t 
She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale, 
As  if  they  heard  the  woful  words  she  told : 
She  lifts  the  cofifer-lids  that  dose  his  eyes. 
Where,  lo !  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness  lies : 

Two  glasses  where  herself  herself  beheld 

A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect ; 

Their  virtue  lost  wherein  they  late  excelled, 

And  every  beauty  robbed  of  his  efibct : 

**  Wonder  of  time,"  quoth  she,  '*  this  is  my  spite. 

That,  you  being  dead,  the  day  ahould  yet  be  light 

'*  Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  I  here  I  propheay, 

Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend : 

It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy. 

Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavoury  end ; 

Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low ; 

That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  hia  woe. 

"  It  shall  be  flckle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud ; 
Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing-while ; 
The  bottom  poiaon,  and  the  top  o'er-strawed 
With  sweets  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguile : 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak ; 
Strike  the  wise  dumb  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

**  It  shall  be  sparing  and  too  full  of  riot. 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures ; 
The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  xeep  in  quiet. 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treaaures 
It  shall  be  raging- mad  and  silly-mild. 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child. 
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VENUS  AND  ADONIS. 


"  It  ihall  tutpeet  where  is  no  eauee  of  ftar ; 
It  shall  DOt  fear  where  it  should  most  mistrust , 
It  shall  be  merciful  and  too  serere, 
And  most  deeeiiing  when  it  seems  most  just ; 
Penrerse  it  shall  be  where  it  shews  most  toward ; 
Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

**  It  shall  be  cause  of  war  and  dire  events. 

And  set  dissention  'twixt  the  son  and  sire ; 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 

As  dry  combustious  matter  is  to  fire ; 

Sith  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy. 

They  that  love  best  their  loves  shall  not  ei^oy/' 

By  this  the  boy  that  by  her  side  lay  killed* 
Was  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  sight. 
And  in  hia  blood,  that  on  the  ground  lay  spilled* 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up  chequered  with  white ; 
Resembling  well  his  psle  cheeks  and  the  blood 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness  stood. 


She  bovra  her  head  the  new-sprung  flower  to  anell, 
Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis'  breath; 
And  says  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell. 
Since  he  himself  is  reft  from  her  by  desth : 
She  crops  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach  tppeart 
Green  dropping  sap  which  she  compsres  to  tein. 

"  Poor  flower,"  quoth  she, "  this  was  thy  fiitber't  gniai 
(Sweet  issue  of  a  more  sweet-smelling  sire), 
For  every  little  grief  to  wet  his  eyes: 
To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire. 
And  so  'tis  thine ;  but  know,  it  is  as  good 
To  wither  in  my  breast  as  in  his  blood. 

"  Here  was  thy  father's  bed,  here  in  my  breast; 
Thou  art  the  next  of  blood  and  't  is  thy  right : 
Lo  I  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest, 
My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and  night : 
There  shall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  hour, 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love's  flower." 


Thus  weary  of  the  world  away  she  hies. 
And  yokes  her  silver  doves ;  by  whose  swift  aid 
Their  mistress  mounted  through  the  empty  skies 
In  her  light  chariot  quickly  is  cocveyed ; 
Holding  their  course  to  Paphos,  where  their  queen 
Means  to  immure  herself  and  not  be  seen. 
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THE  lAPE  OF  LUTCEISCS 


THS   AEQUMXNT 


Uctvs  TAROimrivs  (for  hit  •xoeisive  pxld«  turnamttd  SuperbotX  after  1m  had  onuad  hit  own  (kthei^-law,  Scnrina  Tttllin, 
to  be  cruelly  miudered,  and,  contrary  to  the  Roman  laws  and  customs,  not  requiring  or  staying  for  the  people's  suflDrafss, 
had  possessed  himself  of  the  kingdom,  went,  accompanied  with  his  sons,  and  other  noblemen  of  Rome,  to  besisge  Ardea. 
During  which  sisge,  the  principal  men  of  the  army  meeting  one  evening  at  the  tent  of  Bextus  Tarqninius,  the  king's  son, 
in  their  discourses  after  supper  every  one  commended  the  virtues  of  his  own  wifo ;  among  whom,  Collatinus  extolled  the 
incomparable  chastity  of  his  wifo  Lucretia.  In  that  pleasant  humour  thoy  all  posted  to  Rome ;  and  intending,  by  Uieir 
secret  and  sudden  amval,  to  make  trial  of  that  which  every  one  had  before  avouched,  only  Collatinus  finds  his  wife 
(though  it  were  late  in  the  night)  spinning  amongst  her  maids :  the  otlier  ladies  were  all  found  dancing  and  revelling,  or 
in  several  disports.  Whereupon  the  noblemen  yielded  Collatinus  the  victory,  and  his  wife  the  fame.  At  that  time, 
Seztus  Tarquinius  being  infiamed  with  Lucrece'  beauty,  yet  smothering  his  passions  for  the  present,  departed  with  the 
reit  back  to  the  camp;  from  whence  he  shortly  after  privily  withdrew  himself,  and  was  (according  to  his  state)  royally 
entertained  and  lodged  by  Lucrece  at  Collatium.  The  same  night,  he  treacherously  stealeth  into  her  chamber,  violently 
ravished  her,  and  early  in  the  morning  speedeth  away.  Lucrece,  in  this  lamenuble  plight,  hastily  despatcheth 
messengers,  one  to  Rome  for  her  father,  anotlier  to  the  camp  for  Collatine.  They  came,  the  one  accompanied  with 
Junius  Brutus,  the  other  with  Publius  Valerius ;  and  finding  Lucrece  attired  in  mourning  habit,  demanded  the  cause  of 
her  sorrow.  She,  first  taking  an  oath  of  them  for  her  revenge,  revealed  the  actor,  and  whole  manner  of  his  dealing,  and 
withal  suddenly  etabbed  herself.  Which  done,  with  one  consent  they  all  vowed  to  root  out  the  whole  hated  fomily  of  the 
Tarquias ;  and  bearing  the  dead  body  to  Rome,  Brutus  acquainted  the  people  with  the  doer  and  manner  of  the  vile  deed 
with  a  bitter  invective  against  the  tyranny  of  the  king :  wherewith  the  people  wers  so  moved,  that  with  o 
a  general  acclamation,  the  Tarquins  were  all  exlhd,  and  the  sUte  government  changed  from  kings  to  consuls. 


r^!SSi2d 


Pkom  the  betieged  Ardea  all  in  post. 
Borne  by  the  tnxttleM  wing8  of  Iklse  desire, 
Lntt-breath^d  Tarquin  leaTet  the  Roman  boat, 
And  to  Collatinm  bean  the  lightlest  fire, 
Which,  in  pale  emben  hid,  lurks  to  aapire. 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 
Of  Collatine's  &ir  lore,  Lucrece  the  chaate. 

Haply  that  name  of  '*  chaste  "  unhapp'ly  set 

This  bateless  edge  on  his  keen  appetite ; 

When  Collatine  unwisely  did  not  let 

To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  and  white 

Which  triumphed  in  that  sky  of  his  delight ; 

Where  mortal  stars,  as  bright  as  heaven's  beauties, 

With  pure  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties^ 


For  he  the  night  before,  in  Tarqnin's  tent, 
Unlocked  the  treasure  of  his  happy  state : 
What  prieeleas  wealth  the  heavens  had  him  lent 
In  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate ; 
Reckoning  his  fortune  at  such  high-proud  rate 
That  kings  might  be  espoused  to  more  fame, 
But  king  nor  peer  to  such  a  peerless  dame. 

O  happiness  enjoyed  but  of  a  few! 
And  if  possessed,  as  soon  decayed  and  done 
As  is'  the  morning's  silver-melting  dew 
Against  the  golden  splendour  of  the  sun  I 
An  Expired  date,  cancelled  ere  well  begun: 
Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms. 
Are  weakly  foftressed  from  a  world  of  harms. 
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THE  EAPE  OF  LUCBECK 


Betuty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 
The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator ; 
What  needeth  then  apology  be  made, 
To  set  forth  that  which  is  so  singular? 
Or  why  is  CoUatine  the  publisher 
Of  that  rich  jewel  he  should  keep  unknown 
From  thierish  ears,  because  it  is  his  own  7 

Perchance  his  boast  of  Lucrece'  sovereignty 

Suggested  this  proud  issue  of  a  king ; 

For  by  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  tainted  be : 

Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thing, 

Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting         [vaunt 

His  high-pitched  thoughts,  that  meaner  men  should 

That  golden  hap  which  their  superiors  want 

But  some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 

His  all-too-timeless  speed,  if  none  of  those : 

His  honour,  his  affiiirs,  his  friends,  his  state, 

Neglected  all,  with  swift  intent  he  goes 

To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  glowa. 

O  rash-ialse  heat,  wrapt  in  repentant  cold. 

Thy  has^  spring  still  blasts  and  ne'er  grows  old ! 

When  at  Collatium  this  false  lord  arrived, 
Wdl  was  he  welcomed  by  the  Roman  dame^ 
Within  whose  &oe  beauty  and  virtue  strived 
Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  fame : 
When  virtue  bragged,  beauty  would  blush  for  shame  ; 
When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  o'er  with  silver  white. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intitnl£d, 

From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fiur  field ; 

Then  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty's  red, 

Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  age  to  gild 

Their  silver  cheeks,  and  called  it  then  their  shield  $ 

Teaching  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fight, — 

When  shame  assailed,  the  red  should  fence  the  white. 

This  heraldry  in  Lucrece'  face  was  seen. 
Argued  by  beauty's  red  and  virtue's  white. 
Of  cither's  colour  was  the  other  queen. 
Proving  from  world's  minority  their  right : 
Yet  their  ambition  nuJces  them  still  to  fight ; 
The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great. 
That  oft  they  interchange  each  other's  seat 

This  silent  war  of  liUes  and  of  roses. 

Which  Tarquin  viewed  in  her  &ir  fiuse's  field, 

In  their  pure  ranks  his  traitor  eye  encloses ; 

Where,  lest  between  them  both  it  should  be  killed, 

The  eoward  oaptive  vanquiah^d  doth  yield 

To  those  two  amies,  that  would  let  him  go, 

Rather  than  triumph  in  so  false  a  foe. 

Now  thinks  he  that  her  husband's  shallow  tongue 
(The  niggard  prodigal  that  praised  her  so) 
In  that  high  task  hath  done  her  beauty  wrong. 
Which  fax  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  shew : 
Therefore  that  praise  which  CoUatine  doth  owe, 
Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise. 
In  silent  wonder  of  still-gazing  eyes. 


This  esrthly  saint,  ador6d  by  this  derfl, 
Little  suspeoteth  the  false  worshipper; 
For  unstained  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  erfl; 
Birds  never  limed  no  secret  bushes  fear: 
So,  guiltless,  she  securely  gives  good  cheer 
And  reverend  welcome  to  her  princely  guest, 
Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  harm  expressed : 

For  that  he  coloured  with  his  high  estate, 
Hiding  base  sin  in  plaits  of  majesty ; 
That  nothing  in  him  seemed  inordinate. 
Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  ejtt 
Which,  having  all,  all  could  not  satisfy ; 
But,  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store, 
That  cloyed  with  much,  he  pineth  still  for  more. 

But  she,  that  never  coped  with  stranger  eyes, 
Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parling  loob, 
Nor  read  the  subtle -shining  secrecies 
Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books; 
She  touched  no  unknown  baits,  nor  feared  no  booia ; 
Nor  could  she  moralise  his  wanton  sight, 
More  than  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  light 

He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fame, 
Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  Italy ; 
And  decks  with  praises  CoUatine's  high  muu, 
Made  glorious  by  his  manly  ohtvaliy, 
With  bruisM  arms  and  wreaths  of  rictory; 
Her  joy  with  heaved-up  hand  she  doth  express, 
And  wordless  so,  greets  heaven  for  his  socoess. 

Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither, 
He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there. 
No  cloudy  show  of  stormy  blustering  weather, 
Doth  yet  in  his  fair  welkin  once  appear; 
Till  sable  Night,  mother  of  Dread  and  Pear, 
Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  display, 
And  in  her  vanity  prison  stows  tiie  day. 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  bed. 

Intending  weariness  with  heavy  spright; 

For  after  supper  long  he  questioned 

With  modest  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night: 

Now  leaden  slumber  with  life's  strength  doth  fight; 

And  every  one  to  rest  himself  betakes,        [wakct. 

Save  thieves,  and  oares,  and  troubled  minds,  tiut 

As  one  of  which  doth  l^qnin  lie  revolving 
The  sundry  dangers  of  his  will's  obtaining; 
Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving, 
Tho'  vreak-built  hopes  persuade  him  to  abstatDJ^f « 
Despair  to  gain  doth  traffic  oft  for  gaining; 
And  when  great  treasure  is  the  meed  proposed, 
Though  death  be  a^ioiust  there 's  no  death  sapposfld. 

Those  that  much  covet  are  with  gain  so  fond, 
That  what  they  have  not,  that  which  they  possess 
They  scatter  and  unloose  it  from  their  bond, 
And  so,  by  hoping  more,  they  have  but  less; 
Or,  gaining  more,  the  profit  of  excess 
Is  but  to  surfeit,  and  such  griefs  sustsin, 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poor-rich  ff^ 
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THE  EAPE  OF  LUORECE. 


The  aim  of  all  ia  but  to  niine  the  life 

With  honour,  wealth,  and  eaae,  in  waning  age  { 

And  in  thia  aim  there  ia  auoh  thwarting  atrife, 

That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one,  we  gage ; 

Aa  life  for  honour  in  fell  battlea'  rage ; 

Honour  for  wealth  i  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  coat 

The  death  of  all,  and  altogether  loat 

So  that  in  ▼ent'ring  ill,  we  leave  to  be 

The  things  we  are  for  that  which  we  expect ; 

And  thia  ambitioua  foul  infirmity. 

In  having  much  torments  us  with  defect 

Of  that  we  have :  so  then  we  do  neglect 

The  thing  we  ha?e ;  and,  all  for  want  of  wit, 

Make  aomething  nothing  by  augmenting  it 

Such  hasatd  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make, 
Pawning  his  honour  to  obtain  hia  lutt; 
And,  for  himself,  hhnself  he  must  forsake : 
Then  where  is  truth  if  there  be  no  self-trust  ? 
When  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just, 
When  he  himself  himself  confounds,  betrays 
To  slanderous  tongues  and  wretohed  hateful  days  f 

Now  stole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night. 
When  heavy  sleep  had  dosed  up  mortal  eyes; 
No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light. 
No  noise  but  owls'  and  woWes'  death-boding  criea : 
Now  serves  the  season  that  they  may  surprise 
The  silly  lambs ;  pure  thoughts  are  dead  and  still, 
Whfle  lust  and  murder  wake  to  stain  and  kOL 

And  now  this  lustful  lord  leaped  from  his  bed, 
Throwing  his  numtle  rudely  o'er  his  arm ; 
Is  madly  tossed  between  desire  and  dread ; 
Th'  one  sweetly  flatters,  th'  other  feareth  harm ; 
But  honest  Fear,  bewitched  with  lust's  foul  charm, 
Doth  too  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire, 
Beaten  away  by  bzain-aiok  rude  Desire. 

His  falchion  on  a  flint  he  softly  smiteth. 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  flre  do  fly ; 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  fortiiwith  he  lighteth. 
Which  must  be  lode-star  to  his  lustfbl  eye ; 
And  to  the  flame  thus  speaks  advisedly: 
**  As  from  this  cold  flint  I  enforced  this  flre, 
So  Lucrece  must  I  force  to  my  desire." 

Here  pale  with  fear  he  doth  premeditate 
The  dangen  of  his  loathsome  enterprise. 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate 
What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  ariae : 
Then  looking  scornfully,  he  doth  despise 
His  naked  armour  of  still-slaughtered  lust. 
And  justly  thus  controls  hie  thoughts  unjust 

'*  Fair  toreh,  bum  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 

To  darken  her  whose  light  exoelleth  thine ! 

And  die  unhallowed  thoughts  before  you  blot 

With  your  nndeanness  that  which  is  dime ! 

Oflfbr  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine : 

Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed 

That  spots  and  ataina  love's  modest  snow-white  weed 


*'0  shame  to  kiilglithood  and  tc  shining  arms ' 
O  foul  dishonour  to  my  household's  grave  I 

0  impioua  act,  including  all  foul  harms  1 
A  martial  man  to  be  soft  foncy's  slave  I 
True  valour  still  a  true  respect  should  have ; 
Then  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  baae. 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face. 

'*  Tea,  though  I  die,  the  soandal  will  survive. 
And  be  an  eye-sore  in  my  golden  coat ; 
Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive 
To  cipher  me,  how  fondly  I  did  dote ; 
That  my  posterity,  shamed  with  the  note. 
Shall  cune  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  sin 
To  wish  that  I  their  father  had  not  been. 

"What  win  I  if  I  gain  the  thmg  I  seek? 

A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy. 

Who  buys  a  minute's  mirth  to  wail  a  week : 

Or  sells  eternity  to  get  a  toy  f 

For  one  sweet  grape  who  will  the  vine  destroy? 

Or  what  fond  beggar  but  to  touch  the  crown. 

Would  with  the  sceptre  straight  be  strueken  down  ? 

*'  If  CoUatinus  dream  of  my  intent 
Will  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  desperate  rage 
Post  hither  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent? 
This  siege  that  hath  engirt  his  marriage, 
Thia  blur  to  youth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage. 
This  dying  virtue,  this  surviving  shame. 
Whose  crime  will  bear  an  ever-during  blame ! 

**  O  what  excuse  can  my  invention  make. 
When  thou  shalt  charge  me  with  ao  black  a  deed? 
Will  not  my  tongue  be  mute,  my  frail  jointa  shake ; 
Mine  eyes  forego  their  light,  my  fiilse  heart  bleed? 
The  guilt  being  great  the  fear  doth  still  exceed ; 
And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly. 
But  eoward-like  with  trembling  terror  die. 

"  Had  Collatinus  killed  my  son  or  sire, 
Or  lain  in  ambush  to  betny  my  life. 
Or  were  he  not  my  desr  friend,  this  desire 
Might  have  excuse  to  work  upon  his  wife ; 
As  in  revenge  or  quittal  of  such  strife : 
But  as  he  is  my  kinsman,  my  dear  fnend. 
The  shame  and  fault  flnds  no  excuse  nor  end. 

*' '  ShameiU  it  is ;'— ay,  if  the  fact  be  known : 
'  Hateful  it  is ;' — ^there  is  no  hate  in  loving: 

1  '11  beg  her  love ; — '  but  she  is  not  her  own :' 
The  worst  is  but  denial  and  reproving: 

My  will  is  strong  past  reason's  weak  removing : 
Who  foara  a  sentence  or  an  old  nun's  saw, 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe." 

Thus  gtacdess  holds  he  disputation, 
'Tween  frozen  conscience  snd  hot  buniing  wH], 
And  with  good  thoughts  nukes  dispensatioot 
Urgping  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still ; 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 
AU  pure  e£Eect8,  and  doth  so  far  proceed^ 
That  what  ia  vile  ahews  like  a  virtuous  deed* 
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THB  EAPE  OF  LUCREOE. 


Quoth  he,  **  She  took  me  kindly  hy  the  hiod, 
And  gased  for  tidingt  in  mj  eager  eyee; 
Fearing  some  hard  newt  from  the  warlike  bead 
Where  her  beloved  Collatinus  Ilea. 
O  how  her  fear  did  make  her  eoloor  riiel 
Firet  red  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay, 
Then  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away. 

**  And  how  her  hand  in  my  hand  being  looked. 
Forced  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyal  fear  I 
Which  struck  her  sad,  and  then  it  fkster  rooked. 
Until  her  husband's  wel&re  she  did  heart 
Whereat  she  smiUd  with  so  sweet  a  cheer. 
That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood, 
Self-love  had  ncTor  drowned  him  in  the  food. 

**  Why  hunt  I  then  for  oolour  or  excuses  t 
All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth ; 
Poor  wretches  haTo  remorse  in  poor  abuses  i 
Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadows  dreadeth : 
Affection  is  my  captain,  and  he  leadeth ; 
And  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  displayed, 
The  coward  fights  and  will  not  be  dismayed. 

**  Then  childish  fear,  avauntl  debating,  diel 

Respect  and  reason  wait  on  wrinkled  age  I 

My  heart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye ; 

Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage  ; 

My  part  is  youth  and  beats  these  from  the  stage  i 

Desire  my  pilot  is,  beauty  my  prize ; 

Then  who  fears  sinking  where  such  treasure  lies  t" 

As  com  o'er^grown  by  weeds,  so  heedfrd  fear 
Is  almost  choked  by  unresisted  lust 
Away  he  steals  with  open  listening  ear. 
Full  of  foul  hope  and  ftill  of  fond  mistrust ; 
Both  which,  as  servitors  to  the  injuf  (^ 
So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  persuasion. 
That  now  he  vows  a  league  and  now  invasion. 

Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sits. 
And  in  the  self-same  seat  sits  Cdlatine : 
That  eye  which  looks  on  her  oonfonnda  his  wits ; 
That  eye  which  him  beholds,  as  more  divine. 
Unto  a  view  so  ialse  will  not  incline : 
But  with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  hearty 
Which  once  eorrupted  takea  the  worser  part; 

And  therein  earthens  up  his  servile  powers, 
Who,  flattered  by  their  leader's  jocund  show. 
Stuff  up  his  lust,  as  minutes  fill  up  hours ; 
And  as  their  captain  so  their  pride  doth  grow^ 
Paying  more  slavish  tribute  Aan  t^qy  owe. 
By  reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led. 
The  Roman  lord  mareheth  to  Luereee'  b^d. 

The  locks  between  her  chamber  and  his  will. 
Each  6ne  by  him  enforced  retires  his  ward; 
Bat  as  they  open  they  all  rate  his  ill, 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  to  some  regard : 
The  threshold  grates  Uke  door  to  have  him  heard; 
Night- wandering  weasels  shriek,  to  see  him  there; 
They  fright  him,  yet  he  still  pursues  his  frar. 


As  eaeh  unwilling  portal  yidds  him  way, 
Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  pU«e 
The  wind  wars  with  his  tozoh  to  make  hhn  tta), 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  Uat, 
Extinguishing  hi«  conduct  in  this  easei 
But  his  hot  heart,  which  fond  desire  doth  leoreh, 
Pufi  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch; 

And  being  lighted,  by  the  light  he  spies 
Lucretia's  glove»  wherein  her  needle  sticks  t 
He  takes  it  from  the  rashes  where  it  lies ; 
And  griping  it,  the  nerid  his  finger  prieka: 
As  who  should  say  this  glove  to  wanton  tridu 
Is  not  inured;  return  again  in  haste; 
Thou  seest  our  mistress'  ornaments  are  chaste. 

But  all  these  poor  foibiddings  eouH  not  stajbim; 
He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denial : 
The  doors,  the  wind,  the  glove,  that  did  delay  bin, 
He  takes  for  aeoidental  things  of  trial ; 
Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  the  Imuriy  £al : 
Who  with  a  ling'rhig  stay  hia  couise  doth  let, 
Till  every  minute  pays  the  hour  his  debt 

"  So,  so,"  quoth  he,  "  these  lets  attend  the  thae. 
Like  little  froats  that  sonoetime  threat  the  ^nnfr 
To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  prime, 
And  give  the  sneap6d  birds  more  cause  to  sing, 
Pain  pi^s  the  income  of  eaoh  pveoious  thing  i 
Hugeroeks,  high  winds,strong  pirates,  shelves  andiisdi, 
The  merchant  fears  ere  rich  at  hame  he  landfc" 

Now  is  he  eeme  unto  the  chamber-door. 
That  shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  tkonght, 
Which  with  a  yidding  latch,  and  with  no  mor^ 
Hath  barred  him  from  the  blessed  thing  he  sou^t: 
So  from  lumself  impiety  bath  wrought 
That  for  his  prey  to  pray  he  doth  ^egin, 
As  if  the  heavena  ahould  countenanoe  his  sin. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  unfruitful  pieycr. 
Having  solicited  the  eternal  power 
That  hia  foul  thoughts  might  compass  his  frir  frir, 
And  they  would  stand  auspieious  to  ths  hoar. 
Even  there  he  staitst-^uoth  hev  "  I  must  deflower; 
The  powers  to  whom  I  pray  abhor  this  fret. 
How  can  they,  then,  asabt  me  in  the  act  t 

*'  Then  love  and  fortune  be  my  gods,  my  guide! 
My  will  is  backed  with  reaolutioai : 
Thoughts  are  but  dreams  till  their  efieets  be  triei 
The  blackest  sin  is  cleared  with  absolution ; 
Against  love's  fire  fear's  frost  hath  dissolution. 
The  eye  of  heaven  is  out,  and  misty  night 
Covers  the  shame  that  follows  sweet  delight" 

This  said,  his  guilty  hand  placfced  wp  the  latch. 
And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide  : 
The  dove  sleeps  &st  that  this  night-owl  will  oat(A: 
Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  be  eapied. 
Who  sees  the  lurking  serpent  steps  aside ; 
But  she,  sound  sleeping,  fearing  no  auch  thinR, 
Lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  mortal  sting. 
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Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks. 
And  gaxeth  on  her  yet-unstained  bed. 
The  curtains  being  close,  about  he  walks. 
Rolling  his  greedy  eye-balls  in  his  head : 
By  their  high  treason  is  his  heart  misled ; 
Which  giTes  the  watchword  to  his  hand  full  soon« 
To  draw  the  cloud  that  hides  the  siWer  moon. 

Look,  as  the  fair  and  fiery-pointed  sun. 

Rushing  from  forth  a  cloiul,  bereayea  our  sight ; 

Even  so,  the  curtain  drawn,  his  eyes  begun 

To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light : 

Whether  it  is  that  she  reflects  so  bright 

That  dazzleth  them,  or  else  some  shame  supposed ; 

But  blind  they  are  and  keep  themselTCs  enclosed. 

0  had  they  in  that  darksome  prison  died. 
Then  had  they  seen  the  period  of  their  ill  1 
Then  Collatine  again  by  Lucrece'  side^ 
In  his  clear  bed  might  have  reposed  still : 
'  But  they  must  ope  this  blessed  league  to  kill ; 
And  holy-thoughted  Lucrece  to  their  sight 
Must  sell  her  joy,  her  life,  her  world's  delight 

Her  lily  band  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under. 
Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss ; 
Who,  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sunder. 
Swelling  on  either  side  to  want  his  bliss ; 
Between  wliose  hills  her  head  intomb^d  is : 
Where  like  a  virtuous  monument  she  lies. 
To  be  admired  of  lewd  unhallowed  eyes. 

Without  the  .bed  her  other  fair  hand  was. 

On  the  green  coverlet :  whose  perfect  white 

Shewed  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  grass, 

With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night 

Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheathed  their  light; 

And,  canopied  in  darkness,  sweetly  lay, 

mi  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Her  hair  like  golden  threads  played  with  her  breath ; 
O  modest' wantons  I  wanton  modesty  I 
Shewing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  of  death. 
And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality : 
Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify, 
As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife. 
But  that  life  lived  in  death  and  death  in  life. 

Her  breasts  like  ivory  globes  circled  with  blue, 
A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unconquer^d. 
Save  of  their  lord,  no  bearing  yoke  they  knew, 
And 'him  by  oath  they  truly  honoured. 
These  vrorlds  in  Tarquin  new  ambition  bred ; 
Who,  like  a  foul  usurper,  went  about 
From  thfl  lair  throne  to  heave  the  owner  out 

What  could  he  see  but  mightily  he  nptedJ 
What  did  he  note  but  strongly  he  desired? 
What  he  beheld,  on  that  he  firmly  doted. 
And  in'  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tired. 
With  more  than  admiration  he  admired 
Her  asure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin, 
Her  oonl  lips,  her  snow-white  dimpled  chin. 


As  the  grim  lion  fawneth  o'er  his  prey. 

Sharp  hunger  by  the  conquest  satisfied. 

So  o'^r  this  sleeping  soul  doth  Tarquin  stay. 

His  rage  of  lust  by  gazing  qualified ; 

Slacked,  not  suppressed ;  for  standing  by  her  side. 

His  eye,  which  late  this  mutiny  restrains, 

Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  veins: 

And  they,  like  straggling  slaves  for  pillage  fighting, 

Obdurate  vassals,  1^11  exploits  efiecting. 

In  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting, 

Nor  children's  tears,  nor  mothers'  groans  respecting. 

Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onset  still  expecting : 

Anon  his  beating  hesrt,  alarum  striking. 

Gives  the  hot  charge  and  bids  them  do  their  liking. 

His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye. 
His  eye  commends  the  leading  to  his  hand ; 
His  hand,  as  proud  of  such  a  dignity, 
Smoking  with  pride,  marohed  on  to  make  his  stand 
On  her  bare  breast,  the  heart  of  all  her  land; 
Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  his  hand  did  scale. 
Left  their  round  turrets  destitute  and  pale. 

They  mustering  to  the  quiet  cabinet 

Where  their  dear  governess  and  Udy  Ues» 

Do  tell  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset. 

And  fright  her  with  coniuaion  of  their  cries: 

She,  much  amased,  breaks  <^  her  locked-up  eyei» 

Who,  peeping  forth  this  tumult  to  behold* 

Are  by  his  flaming  torch  dimmed  and  controlled. 

Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  of  night 
From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  waking, 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghasdy  sprite* 
Whose  grim  aspect  seu  every  joint  a  shaking ; 
What  terror  't  is  I  but  she,  in  worser  taking. 
From  sleep  disturbed,  heedfuUy  doth  view 
The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  true. 

Wrapped  and  confounded  in  a  thousand  fears* 
Like  to  a  new-killed  bird  she  trembling  lies  {     . 
She  dares  not  look  v  yet,  winkin|^  there  appears 
Quick-shifting  antics,  ugly  in  her  eyes; 
Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries ; 
Who,  sngiy  that  the  eyes  fly  from  their  lights, 
In  darkness  daunts  them  with  more  dresdful  sights 

His  hand,  that  yet  renudns  upon  her  breast,  - 
(Rude  ram,  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall  I) 
May  feel  her  heart  (poor  citizen  I)  distressed* 
Wounding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  fall. 
Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  shakes  withaL 
This  moves  in  him  more  rage,  and  lesser  pity 
To  make  the  breach  and  enter  this  sweet  city. 

First,  like  a  trumpet,  doth  his  tongue  begin 
To  sound  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe ; 
Who  o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  chin* 
The  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know, . 
Which  he  by  dumb  demeanour  seeks  to  shew ; 
But  she  with  vehement  prayers  uigeth  still. 
Under  what  colour  he  commits  this  111. 
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Thus  he  repliet :— "  The  oolour  in  thy  face 
(That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale. 
And  the  red  rose  bluah  at  her  own  disgrace). 
Shall  plead  for  me  and  tell  my  loTing  tale : 
Under  that  colour  am  I  come  to  scale 
Thy  ncTer-conquered  fort ;  the  fault  is  thine. 
For  those  thine  eyes  betray  thee  unto  mine. 

"  Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thou  maan'st  to  chide : 
Thy  beauty  bath  ensnared  thee  to  this  night. 
Where  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abide; 
My  will  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  delight. 
Which  I  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  might  i 
But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  dead. 
By  thy  bright  beauty  was  it  newly  bred. 

"  I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  will  bring  f 
I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rote  defends  i 
I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting ; 
All  this,  beforehand,  counael  comprehends: 
But  will  is  deaf  and  hears  no  heedAil  friends; 
Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaxe  on  beauty. 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks  'gainst  law  or  duty. 

**  I  have  debated,  even  in  my  soul, 

What  wroikg,  what  shame,  what  sorrow  I  shall  breed ; 

But  nothing  can  affection's  course  control. 

Or  stop  the  headlong  ftiry  of  his  speed. 

I  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed ; 

Reproach,  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity ; 

Yet  strive  I  to  embrace  mine  Infemy." 

This  said,  he  shakes  sloft  his  Roman  blade. 
Which  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Coueheth  the  fowl  below  wiUi  his  wings'  shade, 
Whtfse  crooked  beak  threats,  if  he  mount  he  dies : 
So  under  his  insulting  falchion  lies 
Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  teUs 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hear  felcon's  bells. 

*'  Lucrece,"  quoth  he,  '*  this  night  I  must  eijoy  thee : 

If  thou  deny,  then  force  must  work  my  way, 

For  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee ; 

That  done,  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  I  '11  slay. 

To  kill  thine  honour  with  thy  life's  decay ; 

And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  I  mean  to  place  him, 

Swearing  I  slew  him  seeing  thee  embrace  him. 

**  So  thy  surviving  husband  shall  remain 
The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye ; 
Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  tiiis  disdain. 
Thy  issue  blurred  fdth  nameless  bastardy : 
And  diou,  the  auAor  of  their  obloquy, 
Shalt  have  thy  trespass  cited  up  in  rhymes, 
And  sung  by  children  in  succeeding  times. 

**  But  if  thou  yield,  I  rest  thy  secret  friend: 
The  fiiult  unknovm  is  as  a  thought  unacted ; 
A  little  harm  done  to  a  great  good  end. 
For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted. 
The  poisonous  simple  sometimes  is  compacted 
In  a  pure  compound ;  being  so  applied, 
His  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 


**  Then  for  thy  husband,  and  thy  ehildien'i  nss, 
Tender  my  suit :  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take, 
The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot; 
Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe  or  birth-houi^s blot; 
For  marks  descried  in  men's  nativity 
Are  nature's  faults,  not  their  own  h^tamy.** 

Here  with  a  cockatrice'  dead-kOling  eye. 
He  rouseth  up  himself  and  makes  a  pause ; 
While  she,  the  picture  of  pure  piety, 
Like  a  white  hind  under  the  grype's  sharp  cUwt, 
Pleada  in  a  wilderness,  where  are  no  laws. 
To  the  rough  beast  that  knows  no  gentle  right. 
Nor  aught  obeys  but  his  foul  appetite. 

Look,  when  a  black-faoed  cloud  theworld  dothtbeit, 
In  his  dim  mist  the  aspiring  mountains  hiding, 
From  earth's  dark  womb  some  gentle  dost  doth  get, 
Which  blows  these  pitchy  vapours  from  their  biding, 
Hindering  their  present  fell  by  this  Priding : 
So  his  unhallowed  haste  her  words  debys, 
And  moody  Pluto  winks  while  Orpheus  plays. 

Tot,  foul  night-waking  cat,  he  doth  but  dally,  I 

While  in  his  holdfast  foot  the  weak  mouse  pantetli: 
Her  sad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture  folly,  ' 

A  swallowing  gulf  that  even  in  plenty  wanteth : 
His  ear  her  prayers  admita,  but  hia  heart  granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining: 
Tears  harden  lust,  though  marble  wear  with  runing. 

Her  pity-pleadbg  eyes  are  sadly  fixed 
In  the  remorseless  wrinkles  of  his  feee ; 
Her  modest  eloquence  with  sighs  is  mixed. 
Which  to  her  oratory  adds  more  grace. 
She  put  the  period  often  from  his  place ; 
And  'midat  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaki. 
That  twice  she  doth  begin  ere  onee  she  speaks. 

She  e6igures  him  by  high  almighty  Jove, 

By  knighthood,  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship's  ottl, 

By  her  untimely  tears,  her  husband's  love. 

By  holy  human  law  and  common  troth. 

By  heaven  and  earth  and  all  the  power  of  both. 

That  to  his  borrowed  bed  he  make  retire. 

And  stoop  to  honour,  not  to  foul  desire. 

Quoth  she : — ^^  Reward  not  hospitality 
With  Buoh  black  payment  as  thou  hast  pretended; 
Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee; 
Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended; 
End  thy  ill  aim  before  thy  shoot  be  ended; 
He  is  no  woodman  that  doth  bend  his  bow 
To  strike  a  poor  unseasonable  doe. 

*<  My  husband  is  thy  friend,  for  his  sake  spsre  me; 
Thyself  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  sake  leave  met 
Myself  a  weakling,  do  not  then  ensnare  me; 
Thou  look'st  not  like  deceit ;  do  not  deceive  me: 
My  sighs,  like  whirlwinds,  labour  hence  to  heave  thtt* 
If  ever  man  were  moved  with  woman's  mosos. 
Be  mov6d  with  my  tears,  my  sighs,  my  grasnsi 
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**  All  whieli  together,  like  a  tronbled  oeean, 
Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threat*  ning  heart, 
To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion ; 
Foritonea  dissoWed  to  water  do  oonrert. 
0,  if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art, 
Melt  at  my  tears  and  be  compassionate! 
Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 

"  In  Tarqnin's  likeness  I  did  entertain  thee : 
Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame ; 
To  all  the  host  of  heaTen  I  complain  me, 
Thou  wrongest  his  honour,  wound'st  his  princely  name. 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st ;  and  if  the  same, 
Thou  seem'st  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,  a  king ; 
For  kings  like  gods  should  goYem  ererything. 

"  How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age, 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring  f 
If  in  thy  hope  thou  dar*st  do  such  outr&ge 
What  dar'st  thou  not  when  once  thou  art  a  kingf 
0  be  remembered,  no  outrageous  thing 
From  Yassal  actors  can  be  wiped  away ; 
Then  kings'  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  in  clay. 

"This  deed  will  make  thee  only  loved  for  fear, 
But  happy  monarchs  still  are  feared  for  love:  * 
With  foul  oiienders  thou  perforce  must  bear, 
When  they  in  thee  the  like  offences  prove : 
If  but  for  fear  of  this  thy  will  remove; 
For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book. 
Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look. 

"  And  wilt  thou  be  the  school  where  Lust  shall  learn  t 

Must  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame? 

Wilt  thou  be  glass  wherein  it  shall  discern 

Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame. 

To  privilege  dishonour  in  thy  name  ? 

Hiou  back'st  reproach  against  long-liv6d  laud, 

And  nuik'st  fiur  reputation  but  a  bawd. 

**  Hast  thou  command  ?  by  him  that  gave  it  thee. 
From  a  pure  heart  conmiand  thy  rebel  will : 
Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniquity. 
For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brood  to  kilL 
Thy  princely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfil. 
When,  patterned  by  thy  fault,  foul  Sin  may  say. 
He  learned  to  sin  and  thou  didst  teach  the  way  t 

"  Think  but  how  vile  a  spectacle  it  were. 
To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 
Men's  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear ; 
Their  own  transgressions  partially  they  smother : 
This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy  brother. 

0  how  are  they  wrapped  in  with  infamies. 

That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askaunce  their  eyes ! 

**  To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heaved-up  hands  appeal. 
Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  reller; 

1  sue  for  exiled  mt^jesty's  repeal ; 

Let  him  return,  and  flattering  thoughts  retire : 
His  true  respect  will  'prison  false  desire 
And  wipe  the  dim  mist  from  thy  doting  eyne. 
That  thou  shalt  see  thy  state  and  pity  mine." 


^  Have  done,"  quoth  he ;  ^my  unoontroIlM  tide   ' 

Turns  not,  but  sweUs  the  higher  by  this  let 

Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide. 

And  with  the  wind  in  greater  ftury  fret : 

The  petty  streams  that  pay  a  daily  debt 

To  their  salt  sovereign,  with  their  fresh  faDs'  hasti 

Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste.*' 

<'Thou  art,"  quoth  she,  *'  a  sea,  a  sovereign  king] 
And  lo,  there  fklls  into  thy  boundless  flood 
Black  lust,  dishonour,  shame,  misgoverning. 
Who  seeks  to  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  these  petty  ills  shall  change  thy  good. 
Thy  sea  within  a  puddle's  womb  is  hearsed. 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  dispresed. 

"  So  shall  these  slaves  be  king,  and  thou  their  slave  s 
Thou  nobly  base,  they  basely  dignifled  j 
Thou  their  fiur  life,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave : 
Thou  loathM  in  their  shame,  they  in  thy  pride : 
The  lesser  thing  should  not  the  greater  hide ; 
The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub's  foot, 
But  low  shrubs  wither  at  the  cedar's  root     • 

**  So  let  thy  thoughts,  low  vassals  to  tliy  state,—" 

**  No  more,"  quoth  he,'*  by  heaven,!  will  not  hear  thee  i 

Yield  to  my  love ;  if  not,  enforced  hate. 

Instead  of  love's  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear  thee  i 

That  done,  despitefully  I  mean  to  bear  thee 

Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  groom. 

To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom." 

This  said,  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the  light, 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemies : 
Shame  folded  up  in  blind  concealing  night. 
When  most  unseen  then  most  doth  tyrannise. 
The  wolf  hath  seised  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb  cries* 
Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  controlled 
Entombs  her  outry  in  her  lips'  sweet  ibkir 

For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wean. 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamours  in  her  head; 
Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chastest  tears 
That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed. 
O  that  prone  lust  should  stun  so  pure  a  bedf 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purify, 
Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 

But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life. 
And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  again ; 
This  forced  league  doth  force  a  further  strife ; 
This  momentary  joy  breeds  months  of  pain: 
This  hot  desire  converts  to  cold  disdain : 
Pure  chastity  is  rifled  of  her  store. 
And  lust,  the  thie^  far  poorer  tiian  before. 

Look,  as  the  fbll-fed  hound  or  gorged  hawk, 
Uhapt  for  tender  smell  or  speedy  flight. 
Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk 
The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight ; 
So  surfeit-taking  Tarquin  fares  this  night: 
His  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  souring, 
Devours  his  will  that  lived  by  foul  devouring. 
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O  dwper  dn  tiia»  boHomleMr  ocmoeit 
Can  ootaprehcnd  In  sti]!  imagination  I 
Dninkea  Desire  mut  lonkt  his  receipt, 
Ere  he  can  eee  his  own  abomination. 
While  lust  ia  in  his  pride  no  exclamation 
Can  cmrh  his  heat  or  rein  his  rash  desire^ 
Till,  like  a  Jade,  self-will  himself  doth  tire. 

And  then  with  lank  and  lean  discoloured  cheek. 

With  heavy  eye,  knit  brow,  and  atrengthless  paee. 

Feeble  Desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek. 

Like  to  a  bankrupt  beggar  wails  his  case: 

The  flesh  being  proud.  Desire  doth  flght  with  grace. 

For  there  it  rerels ;  and  when  that  decays, 

The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays. 

.80  ftret  it  with  this  faultftil  lord  of  Rome, 
Who  this  aooomplishment  so  hotly  chased; 
For  now  against  himself  he  sounds  this  doom,^— 
That  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  disgraced : 
Besides,  his  soul's  fair  temple  is  defaced  ; 
To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares. 
To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fiures. 

She  says  her  subjeotB  with  foul  insurrection 
.  Ha?e  battered  down  her  consecrated  wall, 
And  by  their  mortal  fimlt  brought  in  subjection 
Her  immortality,  and  made  her  thrall 
To  liTing-death  and  pain  perpetual : 
Which  in  her  prescienoe  she  controlled  still 
But  her  fore-sight  could  not  fore-staU  their  will 

Efen  in  this  thought  through  Ihe  dark  night  he  stealetii, 
A  captiTC  victor  that  hath  lost  in  gain ; 
Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  healeth, 
The  scar  that  will,  despite  of  cure,  remain ; 
Leering  his  spoil  perplexed  in  greater  pain. 
She  besrs  the  load  of  lust  he  left  behind. 
And  he  the  burden  of  a  guilty  mmd. 

He,  like  a  thieviah  dog,  creeps  sadly  thence. 
She  like  a  wearied  lamb  lies  panting  there ; 
He  soowls,  and  hates  himself  for  his  offence, 
She  desperate,  with  her  nails  her  flesh  doth  tear ; 
He  fiuntly  flies,  sweating  with  guilty  fear ; 
She  stays,  exclaiming  on  the  direfol  night ; 
He  runs,  and  chides  his  vanished  loathed  delighL 

He  thence  departs  a  heavy  convertite. 

She  there  remains  a  hopeless  cast-away:. 

He  ui  his  speed  looks  for  the  morning  light, 

She  prays  she  never  may  behold  the  day : 

*'  For  day,"  quoth  she, "  night's  scapes  doth  open  lay ; 

And  my  true  eyes  have  never  practised  how 

To  eloke  offences  with  a  cunning  brow. 

**  They  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 
The  same  disgrace  which  they  themselves  behold ; 
And  therefore  would  they  still  in  darkness  be, 
To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold; 
For  they  their  guilt  with  weeping  will  unfold. 
And  grave,  like  water  that  doth  eat  in  steel, 
Upon  my  cheeks  what  helpless  shame  I  feel." 


Here  she  exclaims  against  repose  snd  rest, 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  still  be  blind. 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beatmg  on  hei  breast 
And  bids  it  leap  firom  thence,  where  it  may  fiad 
Some  purer  chest  to  close  so  pure  a  mind. 
Frantic  with  grief  thus  breathes  she  forth  her  spits 
Agunst  the  unseen  secrecy  of  night 

"  O  comfort-killing  night,  image  of  hell ! 
Dim  register  and  notary  of  shame  I 
Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  murders  fell ! 
Yaat  sin-concealing  chaos!  nurse  of  blame! 
Blind  muflled  bawd  I  dark  harbour  for  debmel 
Grim  cave  of  death !  whispering  conspirator 
With  dose-tongued  treason  and  the  ravisher! 

"  O  hatefol,  vaporous,  and  fi>ggy  nigbt. 
Since  thou  art  guilty  of  my  cureless  crime. 
Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light. 
Make  war  against  proportioned  course  of  time  I 
Or  if  thou  wUt  permit  the  sun  to  olimb 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed, 
Knit  poisonous  clouds  about  his  golden  head. 

"  With  rotten  damps  ravish  the  nu»ming  air; 
Let  their  exhaled  unwholesome  breaths  make  sick 
The  life  of  purity,  the  supreme  fair. 
Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noon-tide  prick; 
And  let  thy  misty  vapours  march  so  thick, 
That  in  their  smoky  ranks  his  smothered  light 
May  set  at  noon  and  make  perpetual  night 

*^  Were  Tarquin  night  (as  he  is  but  nighf  s  child), 
The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  distain ; 
Her  twinkling  handmaids  too,  by  him  defiled, 
Through  night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep  again ; 
So  should  I  have  co-partners  in  my  pain : 
And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage. 
As  palmers'  chat  make  short  their  pilgrimsge. 

'*  Where  now  I  have  no  one  to  bluah  with  roe, 
To  cross  their  arms  and  hang  their  heads  with  mine, 
To  mask  their  brows  and  hide  their  infamy ; 
But  I  alone,  alone  must  sit  and  pine. 
Seasoning  the  earth  with  showers  of  stiver  brine; 
Mingling  my  walk  with  tears,  my  grief  with  groani, 
Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans. 

"  O  night,  thou  fiamaee  of  fiDul-reeking  smoke. 
Let  not  the  jealous  day  behold  that  &ce 
Which  underneath  thy  black  all-hiding  cloak 
Immodestly  lies  martyred  with  disgrace  I 
Keep  still  possession  of  thy  gloomy  place. 
That  all  the  &ults  which  in  thy  reign  are  made 
May  likewise  be  sep&lchred  in  thy  shade ! 

"  Make  me  not  6bjeot  to  the  tell-tale  day ! 

The  light  will  shew,  oharictered  in  my  brow. 

The  story  of  sweet  chastity's  decay, 

The  impious  breach  of  holy  wedlock  vow : 

Yea,  the  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 

To  'cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books. 

Will  quote  my  loathsome  trespass  in  my  looksi 
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'*  The  nvne  to  still  her  ehlld  will  tell  my  fttory, 

And  fright  her  erying  babe  with  Tarquin's  name ; 

The  orator  to  deck  his  oratory 

Will  couple  my  reproach  to  Tarqnin's  shame : 

Feast-finding  minstrels,  tuiing  my  defiune. 

Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line, 

How  Tarquin  wrongM  me,  I  Collatine. 

"  Let  my  good  name,  that  senseless  reputation. 
For  Collatine's  dear  love  be  kept  unspotted : 
If  that  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation, 
The  branches  of  another  root  are  rotted ; 
And  undeserred  reproach  to  him  allotted 
That  is  as  clear  fiom  this  attaint  of  mine 
As  I,  ere  this,  was  pure  to  Collatine. 

**  O  unseen  shame!  inTisible  disgrace! 

0  mfelt  sore ;  crest- wounding,  priyate  scar ! 

Reproach  is  stamped  in  CoUatinus'  face, 

And  Tarquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot  afar, 

'  How  he  in  peaee  is  wounded,  not  in  war/ 

Alas,  how  many  bear  such  shameAil  blows. 

Which  not  themselves,  but  he  that  gives  them,  knows  1 

"  If,  Collatine,  thine  honour  lay  in  me. 

From  me  by  strong  assault  it  is  bereft. 

My  honey  lost,  and  I,  a  drone-like  bee. 

Have  no  perfection  of  my  summer  left, 

But  robbed  and  ransacked  by  injurious  theft : 

In  thy  weak  hive  a  wandering  wasp  hath  crept, 

And  suoked  the  honey  which  tliy  chaste  bee  kept 

"  Yet  am  I  guiltless  of  thy  honour's  wreck ; 
Yet  for  thy  honour  did  I  entertain  him ; 
Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back. 
For  it  had  been  dishonour  to  disdain  him : 
Besides,  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him, 
And  talked  of  virtue: — ^O,  unlooked-for  evil, 
When  virtue  is  profaned  in  such  a  devil ! 

"  Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud  ? 

Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows'  nests  ? 

Or  toads  infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud  t 

Or  tyrant  folly  lurk  in  gentle  breasts  ? 

Or  kings  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests  t 

But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute, 

That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

"  The  ag^d  man  that  oofTers  up  his  gold. 

Is  plagued  with  cramps,  and  gouts,  and  painftil  tta ; 

And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold, 

But  like  still-pining  Tantalus  he  sits. 

And  useless  bams  the  harvest  of  his  wits ; 

Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain. 

But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 

"  So  then  he  hath  it  when  he  cannot  use  it, 
And  leaves  it  to  be  mastered  by  his  young ; 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it: 
Their  father  Was  too  weak  an'd  they  too  strong 
To  hold  their  eurs^d-bless6d  fortune  long. 
The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  sours, 
£ren  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 


"  Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring ; 

Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers ; 

The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing ; 

What  virtue  breeds,  iniquity  devours : 

We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours. 

But  ill  annexed  Opportunity 

Or  kills  his  life  or  else  his  quality. 

"  O,  Opportunity !  thy  guilt  is  great : 
'Tis  thou  that  execut'st  the  traitor's  treason; 
Thou  set'st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get ; 
Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  point'st  the  season ; 
'T  is  thou  that  spurn' st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason ; 
And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy  him, 
Sits  Sin  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by  him. 

**  Thou  mak'st  the  vestal  violate  her  oath : 
Thou  blow'st  the  fire  when  temperance  is  thawed ; 
Thou  smother'st  honesty,  thou  murder'st  troth ; 
Thou  foul  abettor !  thou  notorious  bawd ! 
Thou  plantest  scandal  and  displacest  laud : 
Thou  ravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief. 
Thy  honey  turns  to  gall,  thy  joy  to  grief! 

"  Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame. 

Thy  private  feasting  to  a  public  fast ; 

Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged  name ; 

Thy  sugared  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  taste : 

Thy  Tiolent  vanities  can  never  last. 

How  comes  it,  then,  vile  Opportunity, 

Being  so  bad,  such  numbers  seek  for  thee  ? 

"  When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant's  friend. 
And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  be  obtained  ? 
When  wilt  thou  sort  an  hour  great  strifes  to  end  ? 
Or  free  that  soul  which  wretchedness  hath  chained  t 
Give  physic  to  the  sick,  ease  to  the  pained  t 
The  poor,  lame,  blind,  halt—creep,  cry  out  for  thee. 
But  they  ne'er  meet  with  Opportunity. 

*'  The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps ; 
The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds ; 
Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps ; 
Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds ; 
Thou  grsnt'st  no  time  for  charitable  deeds : 
Wrath,  envy,  treason,  rape,  and  murder's  rages. 
Thy  heinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  theii  pages. 

**  When  Truth  and  Virtue  have  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid ; 
They  buy  thy  help ;  but  Sin  ne'er  gives  a  fee ; 
He  g^tis  comes ;  and  thou  art  well  appayed. 
As  well  to  hear  as  grsnt  what  he  hath  said. 
My  Collatine  would  else  have  come  to  me 
When  Tarquin  did,  but  he  was  stayed  by  thee. 

"  Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft ; 
Guilty  of  perjury  and  subornation ; 
Guilty  of  treason,  forgery,  and  shift; 
Guilty  of  incest,  that  abomination : 
An  accessary  by  thine  inclination 
To  all  sins  past  and  all  that  are  to  come. 
From  the  Creation  to  the  genera]  doom. 
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**  MiMhapen  Timti,  eopesnuitie  of  ugly  nighty 
Swift  subtle  poit,  carrier  of  grisly  care ; 
Eater  of  youth,  &Ue  slave  to  false  delight, 
Base  watch  of  woes,  sin's  pack-horse,  virtue's  snare; 
Thou  nursest  all,  and  murderest  all  that  are. 

0  hear  me,  then,  iujurious,  shifting  Time ! 
Be  guilty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  crime. 

•'  Why  hath  thy  servant.  Opportunity, 
Betrayed  the  hours  thou  gav'st  me  to  repose  ? 
Cancelled  my  fortunes,  and  enchained  me 
To  endless  date  of  never-ending  woes  ? 
Time's  office  is  to  fine  the  hate  of  foes ; 
To  eat  up  errors  by  opinion  bred. 
Not  spend  the  dowry  of  a  lawful  bed. 

**  Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings, 

To  unmask  falsehood  and  bring  truth  to  light. 

To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  ag6d  things. 

To  wake  the  mom  and  sentinel  the  night, 

To  wrong  the  wronger  till  he  render  right ; 

To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hours. 

And  smear  with  dust  their  glittering  golden  towers: 

"  To  fill  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments. 
To  feed  oblivion  with  decay  of  things. 
To  blot  old  books  and  alter  their  contents, 
To  pluck  the  quills  from  ancient  ravens'  wings ; 
To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  springs ; 
To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammered  steel. 
And  turn  the  giddy  round  of  fortune's  wheel : 

**  To  shew  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter, 
To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  child, 
To  slay  the  tiger  that  doth  live  by  slaughter. 
To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wild ; 
To  mock  the  subtle,  in  themselves  beguiled ; 
To  eheer  the  ploughman  with  increaseful  crops. 
And  waste  huge  stones  with  little  water-drops. 

**  Why  work'st  thou  mischief  in  thy  pilgrimage. 

Unless  thou  couldst  return  to  make  amends  t 

One  poor  retiring  minute  in  an  age 

Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand  thousand  friend^. 

Lending  him  wit  that  to  bad  debtors  lends : 

O,  this  dread  night,  wouldst  thou  one  hour  come  back, 

1  could  prevent  this  storm  and  shun  thy  wrack  I 

**  Thou  ceaseless  laekey  to  eternity. 

With  some  mischance  cross  Tarquin  in  his  fiight: 

Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity, 

To  make  him  curse  this  cursed  crimeful  night : 

Let  ghastly  shadows  his  lewd  eyes  afiright ; 

And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  evil 

Shape  every  bush  a  hideous  shapeless  deviL 

**  Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  with  restless  trances, 
Afflict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedrid  groans ; 
Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  mischances 
To  make  him  moan,  but  pity  not  his  moans ; 
Stone  him  with  hardened  hearts,  harder  than  stones; 
And  let  mild  women  to  him  lose  their  mildness, 
Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wildness. 


*'  Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  eurUd  hairy 
Let  him  have  time  against  himself  to  rave. 
Let  him  have  time  of  Time's  help  to  despair. 
Let  him  have  time  to  live  a  loathe  slave. 
Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  crave ; 
And  time  to  see  one  that  by  alms  doth  live. 
Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give. 

"  Let  him  have  time  to  see  his  friends  hu  foes. 
And  merry  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort : 
Let  him  have  time  to  mark  how  slow  time  goes 
Li  time  of  sorrow,  and  how  swift  and  abort 
His  time  of  folly  and  his  time  of  sport: 
And  ever  let  his  unreoalling  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  the  abusing  of  his  time. 

**  O  Time,  thou  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad» 

Teach  me  to  curse  him  that  thou  taught'st  thn  ill ! 

At  his  own  shadow  let  the  thief  run  mad. 

Himself  himself  seek  eveiy  hour  to  kill ! 

Such  wretched  hands  such  wretched  blood  should  spill! 

For  who  so  base  would  such  an  office  have 

As  slanderous  death's-man  to  so  base  a  slave  ? 

"  The  baser  is  he,  coming  from  a  kingv 
To  shame  his  hope  with  deeds  degenerate. 
The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honoured  or  begets  him  hate; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 
The  moon  being  clouded  presently  is  missed, 
But  little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they  list 

**  The  crow  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings  in  mire^ 

And  unperceived  fly  with  the  filth  away ; 

But  if  the  like  the  snow-white  swan  desire. 

The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay. 

Poor  grooms  are  sightless  night,  kings  glorious  day* 

Gnats  are  unnoted  wheresoe'er  they  fly. 

But  eagles  gaxed  upon  with  evezy  eye. 

** Out,  idle  words,  servants  to  shallow  fools! 
Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators ! 
Busy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schools } 
Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters; 
To  trembling  clients  be  you  mediators : 
For  me,  I  force  not  argument  a  straw. 
Since  that  my  case  Is  past  the  help  of  law. 

'*  In  vain  I  rail  at  opportunity. 

At  time,  at  Tarquin,  and  m.cheerful  night; 

In  vain  I  cavil  with  mine  infamy. 

In  vain  I  spurn  at  my  confirmed  despite : 

This  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  right 

The  remedy  indeed  to  do  me  good. 

Is  to  let  forth  my  foul,  defiled  blood. 

**  Poor  hand,  why  quiver'st  thou  at  this  decreet 
Honour  thyself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame; 
For  if  I  die  my  honour  lives  in  thee. 
But  if  I  live,  thou  liv'st  in  my  defame ; 
Since  thou  couldst  not  defend  thy  loyal  dame» 
And  wast  afeared  to  scratch  her  wicked  foe, 
Kill  both  thyself  and  her  for  yieldwg  so."— 
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This  said,  from  her  be-tomUed  ooueh  she  starteth. 
To  find  some  desperate  instrament  of  death : 
Bat  this,  no  slaughter-house,  no  tool  imparteth^ 
To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  her  breath ; 
Which,  throngmg  through  her  lips,  so  Tanisheth 
As  smoke  from  JStna,  that  in  air  oonsumes, 
Or  that  which  from  diaehaigM  oanmm  fumes. 

**  In  vain,"  quoth  she,  **  I  live,  and  seek  in  vain 
Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  lif& 
I  feared  by  Tarquin's  falchion  to  be  slain. 
Yet  for  the  self-same  purpose  seek  a  knife: 
But  when  I  feared  I  was  a  loyal  wifei 
So  am  I  now : — O  no  I  that  cannot  be; 
Of  that  true  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  me. 

**  0 1  that  is  gone,  for  which  I  sought  to  live. 

And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die. 

To  dear  thia  spot  by  death  at  least  I  give 

A  badge  of  feme  to  slander's  liveiy ; 

A  dying  life  to  living  infamy: 

Poor  helpless  help,  the  treasure  stol'n  away. 

To  bum  the  guiltleas  casket  where  it  lay  I 

*'  Well,  well,  dear  Collatine,  thou  shalt  not  know 

Ine  stained  taste  of  violated  troth ; 

I  will  not  wrong  thy  true  afibotion  so. 

To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath  i 

This  bastard  graff  shall  never  come  to  growth : 

He  shall  not  boast,  who  did  thy  stock  pollute. 

That  thou  art  doating  fether  of  his  fruiL 

"  Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought. 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  state ; 
But  thou  shalt  know  thy  interest  was  not  bought 
Basely  with  gold,  but  stol'n  from  forth  thy  gate. 
For  me,  I  am  the  mistress  of  my  fete ; 
And  with  my  trespass  never  will  dispense. 
Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forced  ofibnee. 

'*  I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  attaint. 

Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly-coined  excuses ; 

My  sable  ground  of  sin  I  will  not  paint, 

To  hide  the  truth  of  this  false  night's  abuses : 

My  tongue  shall  utter  all ;  mine  eyes,  like  sluices, 

Aa  from  a  mountain-spring  that  feeds  a  dale, 

Shall  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  my  impure  tale." 

By  this,  lamenting  Philomel  had  ended 
The  well- tuned  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow. 
And  solemn  nj^t  with  slow-sad  gait  descended 
To  ugly  hell  s  when,  lo  I  the  blushing  morrow 
Lends  light  to  all  fair  eyes  that  light  will  borrow : 
But  cloudy  Lucrece  shames  herself  to  see. 
And  therefore  still  in  night  would  cloistered  be. 

Revealing  day  through  every  cranny  spies. 
And  seems  to  point  her  out  where  she  sits  weeping  i 
To  whom  she  sobbing  speaks:  "O!  eye  of  eyes, 
Why  pry'st  thou  thro'  my  window  t  Leave  thy  peeping ; 
Mock  with  thy  tickling  beams  eyes  that  are  sleeping : 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  piercing  light. 
For  day  hath  nought  to  do  what 's  done  by  night" 


Thus,  eavils  she  with  everythhig  she  sees : 
True  grief  is  fond  and  testy  as  a  child, 
Who  wayward  once,  his  mood  with  nought  agrees 
Old  woes,  not  infent  sorrows,  bear  them  mUd ; 
Continuance  tames  the  one ;  the  other,  wild. 
Like  an  unpractised  swinmier  plunging  still, 
With  too  much  labour  drowna  for  want  of  skilL 

So  she,  deep-drenched  in  a  sea  of  care. 
Holds  disputation  with  eaeh  thing  she  views. 
And  to  herself  all  sorrow  doth  compare ; 
No  object  but  her  passions'  strength  renews ; 
And  as  one  shifts  another  straight  ensues ; 
Sometime  her  grief  is  dumb  and  hath  no  words ; 
Sometime,  't  is  mad  and  too  mueh  talk  aflbrds. 

The  little  bhrds  that  tune  their  morning's  joy 
Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody : 
For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy ; 
Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company ; 
Grief  best  is  pleased  with  griefs  society : 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  sufficed. 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathised. 

'T  is  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore : 
He  ten  times  pines  that  pines  beholding  food  j 
To  see  the  salve  doth  make  the  wound  ache  more  j 
Great  grief  grieve^  most  at  that  would  do  it  good: 
Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood. 
Who,  being  stopped,  the  bounding  banks  o'erflows  i 
Grief  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  knows. 

"You  mocking  birds,"  quoth  she,  "your  tunes  entomb 
Within  your  hollow-swelling  feathered  breasts  I 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb 
(My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  rests; 
A  wofU  hostess  brooks  not  meny  guests) ; 
Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears ; 
Distress  likes  dumps  when  tune  is  kept  with  tears. 

"  Come,  Philomel,  that  sing'st  of  ravishment. 
Make  thy  sad  grove  in  my  disheveled  hair. 
As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishment. 
So  I  at  eaeh  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear. 
And  with  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear : 
For  burthen-wise  I  '11  hum  on  Tarquin  still. 
While  thou  on  Tereus'  descant'st  better  skill. 

"  And  whiles  against  a  thorn  thou  bear'st  thy  part. 
To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking,  wretched  I, 
To  imitate  thee  well,  against  my  heart 
Will  fix  a  sharp  knife  to  affiright  mine  eye : 
Who,  if  it  wink,  shall  thereon  fall  and  die, 
These  means,  as  frets  upon  an  instrument. 
Shall  tune  our  heart-strings  to  true  languishment. 

"  And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the  day. 

As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold. 

Some  dark  deep  desert,  seated  from  the  way, 

Tb9t  knows  not  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold. 

Will  we  And  out;  and  there  we  will  unfold 

To  creatures  stem  sad  tunes,  to  change  their  kinds; 

Since  men  prove  beasts,  let  beasU  bear  gentle  minds." 
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At  the  poor  frighted  deer  that  sttiids  at  gase, 

Wildly  determining  whieh  way  to  fly  t 

Or  one  ineompaaaed  with  a  winding  maze, 

That  cannot  tread  the  way  ont  readily ; 

So  with  herself  ia  she  in  mutiny, 

To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  better, 

When  life  b  shamed  and  death  reproaehea  debt<n; 

'*  To  kill  myself;*'  qnoth  she,  *<  alack  I  what  were  it, 
But  with  my  body  my  poor  soul's  pollution  t 
They  that  lose  half  with  greater  patience  bear  it, 
Than  they  whose  whole  is  swallowed  in  confiiaion. 
That  mother  tries  a  merciless  conclusion. 
Who  haying  two  aweet  babes,  when  death  takes  one, 
Will  alay  the  other  and  be  nurse  to  none. 

"  My  body  or  my  soul,  which  was  the  dearer  ? 
When  the  one  pure  the  other  made  dirine. 
Whose  loTC  of  either  to  myself  was  nearer  ? 
When  both  were  kept  for  heayen  and  Collatine. 
Ah  me  I  the  bark  peeled  from  the  lofty  pine 
His  leayes  will  wither  and  his  sap  decay; 
So  must  my  aoul,  her  bark  being  peeled  away. 

"  Her  house  is  aaoked,  her  quiet  interrupted, 

Her  mansion  battered  by  the  enemy ; 

Her  aacred  table  spotted,  spoiled,  corrupted. 

Grossly  engirt  with  daring  infamy : 

Then  let  it  not  be  called  impiety, 

If  in  this  blenushed  fort  I  make  some  hole, 

Through  which  I  may  conyey  this  troubled  soul. 

*  Yet  die  I  will  not  till  my  Collatine 
Haye  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  death ; 
That  he  may  yow,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine, 
Reyenge  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breath. 
My  stained  blood  to  Tarquin  I  '11  bequeath, 
Which  by  him  tainted  shall  for  him  be  spent. 
And,  as  his  due,  writ  in  my  testament 

"  My  honour  I  'H  bequeath  unto  the  knife 
That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonoured. 
'T  is  honour  to  depriye  dishonoured  life ; 
The  one  will  liye,  the  other  being  dead : 
So  of  shame's  ashes  shall  my  fame  be  bred ; 
For  in  my  death  I  murder  shameful  scorn : 
My  shame  so  dead,  mine  honour  is  new-bom. 

"  Dear  lord  of  that  dear  jewel  I  haye  lost. 
What  legacy  shall  I  bequeath  to  thee  t 
My  resolution,  love,  shall  be  thy  boast. 
By  whose  example  thou  reyenged  may'st  be. 
How  Tarquin  must  be  used,  read  it  in  me : 
Myself,  thy  ftiend,  will  kill  myself,  thy  foe, 
And  for  my  sake  senre  thou  false  Tarquin  so. 

"  This  brief  abridgment  of  my  will  I  make : 

My  soul  and  body  to  the  skies  and  ground ; 

My  resolution,  husband,  do  thou  take  ; 

Mine  honour  be  the  knife's  that  makes  my  wound ; 

My  shame  be  his  that  did  my  fame  confound ; 

And  all  my  fame  that  lives,  disbursed  be 

To  those  Ihat  live  and  think  no  shame  of  me. 


"  Thou,  Collatine,  ahalt  oversee  tins  will ; 
How  was  I  overseen  that  thou  ahalt  see  it! 
My  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  nnne  ill; 
My  life's  foul  deed  my  lift's  fair  end  shall  fr«e  it 
Faint  not,  Ikint  heart,  but  stoutly  say, '  so  be  it' 
Yield  to  my  hand;  my  hand  shall  oonquer  thee$ 
Thou  dead,  botii  die,  and  boUi  ahall  vietois  be." 

This  plot  of  death  when  aadly  she  had  laid^ 
And  wiped  the  brinish  pearl  from  her  bright  eyes, 
With  untnned  tongue  she  hoarsely  called  her  maid, 
Whose  swift  obedience  to  her  mistress  hies ; 
For  fleet-winged  duty  with  thoughtfs  featheis  fliei. 
Poor  Lucrede'  cheeka  unto  her  maid  seem  so 
As  winter  meads  when  ann  doth  melt  their  snov: 

Her  mistress  she  doth  give  demure  good-norKrw, 
With  soft^slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  modesty; 
And  sorts  a  aad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow 
(For  why?  her  face  wore  sorrow's  lively); 
But  durat  not  ask  of  her  audaoioualy 
Why  her  two  suns  were  eloud-eclips^d  so, 
Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  over-washed  with  wee. 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  being  set, 
Each  flower  moistened  like  a  melting  eye ; 
Even  so  the  mud  with  swelling  drops  'gan  wet 
Her  circled  eyne,  enforced  by  sympathy 
Of  those  fiiir  suns  set  in  her  mistress'  sky. 
Who  in  a  salt-waved  ocean  quench  their  light, 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy  night 

A  petty  while  these  pretty  creatures  stand, 
Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling: 
One  justly  weeps ;  the  other  takes  in  hand 
No  cause  but  company  of  her  drops  spilling: 
Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing ; 
Grieving  themselves  to  guess  at  others'  smarts; 
And  then  they  drown  their  eyes  or  break  their  hearts. 

For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen,  minds, 
And  therefore  are  they  formed  as  marble  will ; 
The  weak  oppressed,  the  impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  formed  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill : 
Then  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill, 
No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evil, 
Wherein  is  stamped  the  semblance  of  a  deril. 

Their  smoothness,  like  a  goodly  champaign  plain. 
Lays  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep ; 
In  men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  grove,  remain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep : 
Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep : 
Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold  stem  looks, 
Poor  women's  faces  are  their  own  faults'  books. 

No  man  inveigh  against  the  withered  flower, 
But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  hath  killed  I 
Not  that  devoured,  but  that  which  doth  deTour, 
Is  worthy  blame.     O,  let  it  not  be  hild 
Poor  women's  faults,  that  they  are  so  fulfilled 
With  men's  abuses :  those  proud  lords,  to  blaineir 
Make  weak-made  women  tenants  to  their  ahwnc. 
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The  precedent  whereof  in  Lvcrece*  view, 
Anailed  by  night,  with  cireomstances  strong 
Of  present  death,  and  shame  that  might  ensue 
By  that  her  death,  to  do  her  husband  wrong; 
Such  danger  to  resistance  did  belong. 
That  dymg  fear  through  all  her  body  spread ; 
And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  dead  t 

By  this,  mfld  patience  bid  fair  Luereee  apeak 
To  the  poor  counterfeit  of  her  complaining ; 
<'  My  girl,"  quoth  she,  "  on  what  occasion  break 
Those  tears  fiom  thee,  that  down  thy  cheeks  are  rainingf 
If  thou  dost  weep  for  grief  of  my  sustaining, 
Know,  gentle  wench,  it  small  avails  my  mood : 
If  taars  could  help  mine  own  would  do  me  good. 

**  But  tell  me,  girl,  when  went," — and  there  she  stayed 
Till  after  a  deep  groan, — "  Tarquin  from  hence  t" 
*  Madam,  ere  I  was  up,**  replied  the  maid, 
'*  The  more  to  blame  my  sluggard  negligence : 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  fax  can  dispense ; 
Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day, 
And  ere  I  rose  waa  Tarquin  gone  away. 

"  But,  lady,  if  your  maid  may  be  so  bold. 

She  would  request  to  know  your  heayiness." 

**  0  peace  1"  quoth  Lucrece ;  **  if  it  should  be  told. 

The  repetition  eannot  make  it  lees ; 

For  more  it  ia  than  I  can  well  express : 

And  that  deep  torture  may  be  called  a  hell. 

When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  telL 

"  Go,  get  me  hither  paper,  ink,  and  pen, — 

Yet  saye  that  labour,  for  I  have  them  here. 

What  should  I  say  f — One  of  my  husband's  men 

Bid  thou  be  ready,  by-and-by,  to  bear 

A  letter  to  my  lord,  my  love,  my  dear ; 

Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  cany  it ; 

The  cauae  craves  haste  and  it  will  soon  be  writ" 

Her  maid  is  gone,  and  she  prepares  to  write» 
First  hovering  o'er  the  paper  with  her  quill : 
Conceit  and  grief  an  eager  combat  fight; 
What  vrit  sets  down  is  blotted  straight  with  will ; 
This  is  too  ourious-good,  this  blunt  and  ill : 
Much  like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door 
Throng  her  inventions,  which  shall  go  before. 

At  last  she  thus  begins :  "  Thou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee. 
Health  to  thy  person  I  next  vouchsafe  f  afford 
(If  Qver,  love,  thy  Lucrece  thou  wilt  see). 
Some  present  speed  to  come  and  visit  me : 
So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief; 
My  woes  axe  tedious  though  my  words  are  brief^" 

Here  folds  she  up  the  tenor  of  her  woe, 

Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly. 

By  this  short  schedule  Collatine  may  know 

Her  grie^  but  not  her  griefs  true  quality: 

She  dares  not  thereof  n^ke  discovery. 

Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  abuse, 

Ere  she  with  blood  had  stained  her  stained  excuse. 


Besides,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 

She  hoards  to  spend  when  he  is  by  to  hear  her; 

When  aighs  and  groans  and  tears  may  grace  the  fashion 

Of  her  disgrace,  the  better  so  to  clear  her 

From  that  suspicion  which  the  world  might  bear  her.' 

To  shun  this  blot,  she  would  not  blot  the  letter 

With  words  till  action  might  become  them  better. 

To  see  sad  sights  moves  more  than  hear  them  told ; ' 

For  then  the  eye  interprets  to  the  ear 

The  heavy  motion  that  it  doth  behold, 

When  every  part  a  part  of  woe  doth  bear, 

*Tis  but  a  part  of  sorrow  that  we  hear : 

Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  forda, ' 

And  sorrow  ebbs  being  blown  with  wind  of  words.  ' 

Her  letter  now  is  sealed,  and  on  it  writ, 

**  At  Axdea  to  my  lord,  with  more  than  haste :" 

The  post  attenda  and  she  delivers  it, 

Charging  the  BOur-&ced  groom  to  hie  as  fast 

As  lagging  fowls  before  the  northern  blast 

Speed  more  than  speed  but  dull  and  slow  she  deems  t 

Extremity  still  urgeth  such  extremes. 

The  homely  villain  courts sies  to  her  low ; 

And  blushing  on  her,  with  a  stedfiut  eye 

Receives  the  scroll  without  or  yea  or  no. 

And  forth  with  bashful  innooenee  doth  hie, 

But  they  whose  guilt  within  their  bosoms  lie. 

Imagine  every  eye  beholds  their  blame ; 

For  Lucrece  thought  ha  bluahed  to  see  her  shame. 

When,  silly  groom  I  God  wot,  it  was  defect 
Of  spirit,  life,  and  bold  audacity. 
Such  harmless  creatures  have  a  true  respect 
To  talk  in  deeds,  while  others  saucily 
Promise  more  speed  but  do  it  leisurely : 
Even  so,  this  pattern  of  the  worn-out  age 
Pawned  honest  looks  but  layed  no  words  to  gage. 

His  kindled  duty  kindled  her  mistrust, 
That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  fkees  blaied ; 
She  thought  he  blushed  as  knowing  Tarquln's  lust^ 
And,  blushing  with  him,  wistly  on  him  gased; 
Her  earnest  eye  did  make  him  more  amased : 
The  more  she  saw  tiie  blood  his  cheeks  replenish. 
The  more  she  thought  he  spied  in  her  some  blemislu 

But  long  she  thhiks  till  he  return  again, 
And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  scarce  is  gone. 
The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain, 
For  now  't  is  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep,  and  groan : 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  moan  tired  moan, 
That  she  her  plaints  a  little  while  doth  stay. 
Pausing  for  means  to  mourn  some  newer  way 

At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy; 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Greece^ 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy. 
Threatening  cloud-kissing  Ilion  with  annoy ; 
Which  the  conceited  painter  drew  so  proud, 
As  heaven  (it  seemed)  to  kiss  the  turrets  bowed. 
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A  thousand  lamentable  objeota  there, 
In  scorn  of  nature,  art  gave  lifeless  life: 
Many  a  dry  drop  seemed  a  weeping  tear, 
Shed  for  the  slaughtered  husband  by  the  wife : 
The  red  blood  reeked  to  shew  the  painter's  strife ; 
And  d]ring  eyes  gleamed  forth  their  ashy  lights. 
Like  dying  ooals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nightk 

There  might  you  see  the  labouring  pioneer 
Begrimed  with  sweat  and  smeared  all  with  dust ; 
And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
The  Tery  eyes  of  men  through  loop-holes  thrust. 
Casing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust: 
Such  sweet  obserrance  in  this  work  was  had. 
That  one  might  see  those  fer-off  eyes  look  sad. 

In  great  commanders  grace  and  migesty 

You  tnight  behold,  triumphing  in  their  feces; 

In  youth,  quick  bearing  and  dexterity } 

And  here  and  there  the  painter  interlaces 

Pale  cowards,  msrching  on  with  trembling  paces ; 

Which  heartless  peasants  did  so  well  resemble. 

That  one  would  swear  he  saw  them  quake  and  tremble. 

In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  O,  what  art 

Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold  1 

The  fece  of  either  'ciphered  cither's  heart ; 

Their  fece  their  manners  most  expressly  told : 

In  Ajax*  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  roUed ; 

But  tiie  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent. 

Shewed  deep  regard  and  smiling  government. 

There  pleading  might  you  see  grave  Nestor  stand. 
As  'twere  encouraging  the  Oreeks  to  fight; 
Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand 
That  it  beguiled  attention,  charmed  the  sight: 
In  speech  it  seemed,  his  beard,  all  silver  white. 
Wagged  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin  winding  breath  which  purled  up  to  the  sky. 

About  him  were  a  press  of  gaping  faces. 
Which  seemed  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice  t 
All  jointly  list* ning,  but  with  several  graces. 
As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice ; 
Some  high,  some  low ;  the  painter  was  so  nice, 
The  scalps  of  many  almost  hid  behind. 
To  jump  up  higher  seemed,  to  mock  the  mind. 

Here  one  man's  hand  leaned  on  another's  head. 
His  nose  being  shadowed  by  his  neighbour's  ear ; 
Here  one,  being  thronged,  bears  back,  all  bd'n  and  red  $ 
Another,  smothered,  seems  to  pelt  and  swear ; 
And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  they  bear. 
As,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words, 
It  seemed  they  would  debate  with  angiy  swords. 

For  much  imaginary  work  was  there ; 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind. 
That  for  Achilles'  image  stood  his  spear. 
Griped  in  an  arm^d  hand;  himself;  behind. 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind : 
A  hand,  a  foot,  a  fece,  a  leg,  a  head. 
Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 


And  from  the  walls  of  strong-besieged  Troy 
When  their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  marched  tefieU, 
Stood  many  Trojan  mothers,  sharing  jey 
To  see  their  youthful  sons  bright  weapons  wid^; 
And  to  their  hope  they  such  odd  action  yield, 
That,  through  their  light  joy,  seemed  to  appear 
(Like  bright  things  stained)  a  kind  of  heawy  feiz. 

And  from  the  strond  of  Dardao,  where  they  foagh<. 
To  Simois'  reedy  banks  the  red  blood  ran, 
Whose  waves  to  imitate  the  battle  sooght 
With  swelling  ridges;  and  their  ranks  began 
To  break  upon  the  gall^  shore,  and  than 
Retire  again,  till  meeting  greater  ranks 
They  join,  and  shoot  their  foam  at  Simon'  bsnki 

To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Lucreee  come, 
To  find  a  fece  where  all  distress  is  stelled. 
Many  she  sees  where  cares  have  earvM  some. 
But  none  where  all  distress  and  dolour  dwelled, 
Till  she  despairing  Hecuba  beheld. 
Staring  on  Priam's  wounds  with  her  old  eyes, 
Which  bleeding  under  Pyrrhns*  proud  foot  liea 

In  her  the  painter  had  anatomised 
Time's  ruin,  beauty's  wreck,  and  grim  care's  rcigs; 
Her  cheeks  with  chaps  snd  wrinkles  were  disgviMd; 
Of  what  she  was  no  semblance  did  remain : 
Her  blue  blood  changed  to  black  in  eveiy  vein, 
Wanting  the  spring  that  thoee  shrunk  pipes  bad  fed. 
Shewed  life  imprisoned  in  a  body  dead. 

On  this  sad  shadow  Lucreee  spends  her  eyes, 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldame's  woes. 
Who  no^ng  wants  to  answer  her  but  cries, 
And  bitter  words,  to  ban  her  cruel  fbes: 
The  painter  was  no  god  to  lend  her  those ; 
And  therefore  Lucreee  swears  he  did  her  wrong, 
To  give  her  so  much  grief,  and  not  a  tongae. 

*'  Poor  instrument,'*  quoth  she,  "without  a  loiuid, 
I  '11  tune  thy  woes  with  my  lamenting  tongue: 
And  drop  sweet  balm  in  Priam's  painted  wound, 
And  rail  on  Pyrrhus  that  hath  done  him  wrongi 
And  with  my  tears  quench  Troy  that  bums  lolong; 
And  with  my  knife  scratch  out  the  angry  ^yei 
Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  < 


'*  Shew  me  the  strumpet  that  began  Ais  stir. 
That  with  my  nails  her  beauty  I  maj  tear. 
Thy  heat  of  lust,  fond  Paris,  did  incar 
This  load  of  wrath  that  burning  Troy  doth  besr; 
Thy  eye  kindl6d  the  fire  that  bumeth  here: 
And  here  in  Troy,  for  trespass  of  thine  eye. 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter,  die. 

'*  Why  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some  ene 
Become  the  public  plague  of  many  mo? 
Let  sin,  alone  committed,  lig^t  alone 
Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgrese6d  so; 
Let  guiltless  souls  be  freed  from  guilty  woe: 
For  one's  oflfence  why  should  so  many  fall. 
To  plague  a  private  sin  in  general  t 
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**  Lo  I  here  weept  Heouba,  here  Priam  dies. 
Here  manly  Hector  faints,  here  Troilua  awonnds  i 
Here  friead  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies. 
And  friend  to  friend  gives  unadvised  wounds. 
And  one  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confounds: 
Had  doting  Priam  checked  hia  son's  desire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  &me,  and  not  with  fire.'' 

Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troy's  painted  woes: 

For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy-hanging  bell 

Once  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes; 

Then  little  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  knell  i 

So  Lucreoe  set  a-work,  sad  tales  doth  tell : 

To  penciled  pensiveness  and  coloured  sorrow ; 

She  lends  them  words,  and  she  their  lookadoth  borrow. 

She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  painting,  round. 
And  whom  she  finds  forlorn  she  doth  lament: 
At  last  she  sees  a  wretched  image  bound. 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  shepherds  lent ; 
His  fiuse,  though  full  of  cares,  yet  shewed  content. 
Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swains  he  goes. 
So  mild,  that  Patienoe  seemed  to  scorn  his  woes. 

In  him  the  painter  laboured  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceit  and  give  the  harmless  show. 
An  humble  gait,  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  stilly 
A  brow  unbent  that  seemed  to  welcome  woe ; 
Cheeks,  neither  red  nor  pale,  but  mingled  so 
That  blushing  red  no  guilty  instance  gave. 
Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear  that  false  hearts  have. 

But,  like  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil. 
He  entertained  a  show  so  seeming  just. 
And  therein  so  ensconced  his  secret  evil. 
That  jealonay  itself  could  not  mistrust, 
Falae-creeping  craft  and  peijury  should  thrust 
Into  so  bright  a  day  such  black-fiu^ed  storms, 
Or  blot  with  hell-bom  sin  such  saint-like  forms. 

The  well-skQled  workman  this  mild  miage  drew 
For  perjured  Sinon,  whose  enchanting  story 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew  i 
Whose  words  like  wild-fire,  burnt  the  shining  glory 
Of  rich-built  llion,  that  the  skies  were  sorry. 
And  little  stars  shot  ftt>m  theb  fixed  places. 
When  their  glass  fell  wherein  they  viewed  their  faces. 

This  pictoie  she  advisedly  perused, 
And  chid  the  painter  for  his  wond'rous  skill ; 
Saying,  some  ahi^e  in  Sinon's  was  abused. 
So  fimr  a  form  lodged  not  a  mind  so  ill ; 
And  still  on  him  she  gaxed;  and  gazing  still. 
Such  aigns  of  truth  in  his  plain  face  she  spyed, 
That  ahe  concludes  the  picture  was  belied. 

*'  It  cannot  be,'' qmfh  she,  ''that  so  much  guile" — 
She  would  have  said,  "  can  lurk  in  such  a  look ;" 
But  Tarquin's  shape  came  in  her  mind  the  while. 
And  fW>m  her  tongue  ''can  lurk"  from  "  cannot"  took ; 
«  It  cannot  be"  she  in  that  sense  forsook. 
And  turned  it  thus :  '*  It  cannot  be,  I  find. 
But  sne^t  (kce  should  bear  a  wicked  mind: 


'*  For  even  as  subtle  Sinon  here  is  painted. 

So  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  so  mild 

(As  if  with  grief  or  travail  he  had  fainted), 

To  me  came  Tarquin  arm6d;  so  beguiled 

With  outward  hones^,  but  yet  defiled 

With  inward  vice:  as  Priam  him  did  cherish. 

So  did  I  Tarquin;  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 

*'  Look,  look,  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  eyes. 
To  see  those  borrowed  tears  that  Sinon  sheds. 
Priam,  why  art  thou  old,  and  yet  not  wise  t 
For  every  tear  he  fUls,  a  Trojan  bleeds ; 
His  ^e  drops  fire,  no  water  thence  proceeds ; 
Those  round  clear  pearls  of  his,  that  move  thy  pity* 
Are  balls  of  quenchless  fire  to  bum  thy  dty. 

"  Such  devils  steal  eActs  from  lighilesa  hell ; 

For  Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold. 

And  in  that  cold,  hot-burning  fire  doth  dwell  t 

These  contrsries  such  unity  do  hold. 

Only  to  flatter  fools,  and  make  them  bold : 

So  Priam's  trust  false  Sinon's  tears  doth  flatter. 

That  he  finds  means  to  bum  his  Troy  with  water." 

Here,  all  enraged,  snch  passion  her  assails, 

That  patienoe  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breast. 

She  teaiv  the  senseless  Sinon  with  her  nails. 

Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest, 

Whose  deed  hath  made  herself  herself  detest: 

At  last  she  smilingly  with  this  gives  o'eri 

'<  Fool  t  fi>ol  r'quoth  she,''  his  wounds  will  notbe  sore.'* 

Thus  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow. 
And  time  doth  weary  time  with  her  complaining. 
She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for  morrow 
And  both  she  thinks  too  long  with  her  remaining: 
Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sustaining 
Though  woe  be  heavy  yet  it  seldom  sleeps ; 
And  they  that  watch  see  time  how  slow  it  creeps. 

Which  all  this  time  hath  overslipped  her  thought. 
That  she  with  painted  images  hath  spent ; 
Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 
By  deep  surmise  of  others  detriment ; 
Losing  her  woes  in  shows  of  discontent. 
It  easeth  some,  though  none  it  ever  cured. 
To  think  their  dolour  others  have  endured. 

But  now  the  mindful  messenger,  come  back. 
Brings  home  his  lord  and  other  company ; 
Who  finds  his  Lucreoe  cUd  in  mourning  black : 
And  round  about  her  tear-distrain^d  eye 
Blue  circles  streamed,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky ; 
These  water-galls  in  her  dim  element 
Foretel  new  storms  to  those  already  spent 

Which  when  her  sad-beholding  husband  saw, 

Amazedly  in  her  sad  face  he  stares : 

Her  eyes,  though  sod  in  tears,  looked  red  and  raw. 

Her  lively  colour  kiUed  with  deadly  cares. 

He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares ; 

But  stood,  like  old  acquaintance  in  a  trsnce 

Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other's  chance. 
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At  iMt  h6  takoi  ber  hy  Oie  bloodless  hand. 
And  thus  begins :  **  What  uncouth  ill  event 
Hath  thee  beial'n,  that  thou  dost  trembling  stand  ? 
Sweet  loTOy  what  spite  hath  thy  fair  colour  spent  ? 
Why  art  thou  thus  attired  in  discontent? 
Unmask*  dear  dear,  this  moody  heaviness, 
And  tell  thy  griei^  that  we  may  give  redress.** 

Three  tmes  with  sighs  she  gives  her  sorrow  Hre, 
Ere  once  she  esn  discharge  one  word  of  woe: 
At  length  addressed  to  answer  his  desire, 
She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 
Her  honour  is  ta'en  prisoner  by  the  foe  i 
While  Collatine  and  his  oonsortM  lords 
With  sad  attention  long  to  hear  her  words. 

And  now  this  pale  swan  in  her  watery  nest 
Begins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending : 
**  Few  words,"  quoth  she, "  shall  fit  the  trespass  best. 
Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amending : 
In  me  more  woes  than  words  are  now  depending ; 
And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long. 
To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tii^  tongue. 

**  Then  be  this  all  the  task  it  hath  to  say: 
Dear  husband,  in  the  interest  of  thy  bed 
A  stranger  came,  and  on  that  pillow  lay 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weary  head ; 
And  what  wrong  else  may  be  imi^in^d 
By  foul  enforcement  might  be  done  to  me. 
From  that,  alasl  tliy  Luerece  is  not  free. 

"  For  in  the  dreadful  dead  of  dark  midnight. 
With  shining  falchion  in  my  chamber  oame 
A  creeping  creature,  with  a  fiaming  light, 
And  softly  cried, '  Awake,  thou  Roman  dame, 
And  entertain  my  love ;  else  lasting  shame 
On  thee  and  thine  this  night  I  will  inflict. 
If  thou  my  love's  desire  do  contradict 

"  *  For  some  hard-&voured  groom  of  thine,*  quoth  he, 

'  Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will, 

I'll  murder  straight,  and  then  I  *11  slaughter  thee. 

And  swear  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfil 

The  loathsome  aet  of  lust,  and  so  did  kill 

The  lechers  in  their  deed:  this  act  will  be 

My  fame  snd  thy  perpetual  infamy.' 

"  With  this  I  did  begin  to  start  and  cry, 

And  then  against  my  heart  he  set  his  sword ; 

Swearing,  unless  I  took  all  patiently, 

I  should  not  live  to  speak  another  word : 

So  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  reoord ; 

And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Rome 

The  sdulterate  death  of  Luerece  and  her  groom. 

'*  Mine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  weak, 
And  far  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear : 
My  bloody  judge  forbade  my  tongue  to  speak; 
No  rightful  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there: 
His  scarlet  lust  came  evidence  to  swear 
That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloined  his  eyes, 
And  when  the  judge  is  robbed,  the  prisonei  di«t. 


"  O,  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excoiel 
Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find ; 
Though  my  gross  blood  be  stained  with  this  almie, 
Immaoulate  and  spotless  is  my  mind: 
That  was  not  forced ;  that  never  was  inclined 
To  accessary  yieldings,  but  still  pure 
]>oth  in  her  poisoned  closet  yet  endure.*' 

Lo  I  here  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  loss, 
With  head  declined,  and  voice  dammed  up  with  woe 
With  sad-set  eyes,  and  wretched  arms  across. 
From  lips  new-wazen  pale  begins  to  blow 
The  grief  away  that  stops  his  answer  so : 
But  wretched  as  he  is,  he  strives  in  vain ; 
What  he  breathes  out  his  breath  drinks  up  sgm 

As  through  an  areh  the  violent  roaring  tide 
Outruns  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haste, 
Yet  in  the  eddy  boundeth  in  bis  pride 
Back  to  the  strait  that  forced  him  on  so  fkst; 
In  rage  sent  out,  recalled  in  rage,  being  past: 
Even  so  his  sighs,  his  sorrows,  make  a  saw 
To  push  grief  on,  snd  back  the  same  grief  draw. 

Which  speechless  woe  of  his,  poor  she  attendeth, 

And  his  untimely  firensy  thus  awaketh : 

*'  Dear  lord,  thy  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  lendetk 

Another  power,  no  flood  by  raining  slaketh. 

My  woe  too  sensible  thy  passion  maketh 

More  feeling-painfbl :  let  it  then  suffice 

To  drown  one  woe,  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes. 

"  And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee  to, 
For  she  that  was  thy  Luerece, — now  attend  me ; 
Be  suddenly  revengM  on  my  foe. 
Thine,  mine,  his  own ;  suppose  thou  dost  defend  me 
From  what  is  past  i  the  help  that  thou  shalt  lend  me 
Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  traitor  die: 
For  eparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 

<  But  ere  I  name  him,  you,  fkir  lords,"  quoth  she 
(Speaking  to  those  that  came  with  CoUstine}, 
"  Shall  plight  your  honourable  faiths  to  me, 
With  swift  pursuit  to  'venge  this  wrong  of  mine; 
For  't  is  a  meritorious,  fair  design. 
To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms : 
Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor  Isdies*  btnos." 

At  this  request,  witii  noble  disposition 
Each  present  lord  began  to  promise  sid, 
As  bound  in  knighthood  to  her  imposition, 
Longing  to  hear  the  hateful  foe  bewrayed. 
But  she,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  ssid, 
The  protestation  stops.    **  O I  speak,"  quoth  she, 
"  How  may  this  forced  stain  be  wiped  from  ne? 

**  What  is  the  quality  of  mine  olMftfe, 
Being  constrained  with  dreadful  eircumstsaeef 
May  my  pure  mind  with  the  foul  aet  dispense, 
My  low-declined  honour  to  advaneef 
May  any  terma  acquit  me  from  this  chansef 
The  poisoned  fountain  eleax»  itself  agakt 
And  why  not  I  from  thia  oompetM  stsia  f  ***' 
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Wi±  this  they  all  at  oa«e  began  to  say, 

Her  body's  staia  hef  mind  untainted  ekais ; 

While  with  a  joyless  smile  she  turns  away 

The  iSMS,  that  map  which  deep  impression  btan 

Of  hard  nusl6rtune»  carved  in  it  with  tsars. 

"  No,  no,"  quoth  she,  "no  dame,  hereafter  Hving, 

By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuse's  giving." 

Here  with  a  sigh,  as  if  her  hesrt  would  break, 
She  throws  forth  Xarquin*s  name :  **  He,  he,'*  shesaya, 
Btttmorethan  **  he  "  her  poor  tongue  could  not  speakt 
Till  after  many  accents  and  delays, 
Uatunely  breathings,  siek  and  slM>rt  assays. 
She  utters  this  :--*"  He,  he,  fair  lords,  't  is  he 
That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to  me." 

Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 
A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  hex  soul  unsheathed : 
That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unrest 
Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  breathed : 
Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bec^ueathed 
Her  wing6d  sprite,  and  through  her  wounds  doth  fly 
Life's  bating  date  from  cancelled  destiny. 

Stone-still,  astonished  with  this  deadly  deed, 
Stood  Collatine  and  all  his  lordly  crew ; 
Till  Lucrece'  father  that  beholds  her  bleed, 
Himself  on  her  self-slaughtered  body  threw ; 
And  from  the  purple  fountain  Brutus  drew 
The  murderous  knife,  and  as  it  left  the  place. 
Her  Mood,  in  poor  revenge,  held  it  in  chase ; 

And  bubbling  from  her  breast,  it  doth  divide 

In  two  slow  rivers,  that  the  crimson  blood 

Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side, 

"Who  like  a  late-sacked  island  vastly  stood. 

Bare  and  unpeopled  in  this  fearful  flood. 

Some  of  her  blood  still  pure  and  red  remained. 

And  some  looked  black,  and  that  false  Tarquin  stained. 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood  a  watery  rigol  goes. 
Which  seems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  place : 
And  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lucrece'  woes, 
Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shews ; 
And  blood  untainted  still  doth  red  abide, 
Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  putrified. 

**  Daughter,  dear  daughter,"  old  Lucretius  cries, 

"  That  life  was  mine,  which  thou  hast  here  deprived. 

If  in  the  child  the  father's  image  lies. 

Where  shall  I  live  now  Lucrece  is  unlived  ? 

Thou  wast  not  to  this  end  from  me  derived. 

If  children  pre-decease  progenitors. 

We  are  their  offipring,  and  they  none  of  ours. 

"  Poor  broken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new-bom ; 
But  now  that  fair  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old, 
Shews  me  a  bare-boned  death  by  time  out-worn ; 
O,  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hast  torn  t 
And  shivered  all  the  beauty  of  my  glass, 
That  I  no  more  can  see  what  onoe  I  was. 


"  O  time,  cease  thou  thy  courae  ahd  last  lio  longer,  * 

If  they  surcease  to  be  that  should  survive. 

Shall  rotten  death  make  conquest  of  the  sirongev,  ' 

And  leave  tJbe  fUtering  ^ble  souls  slive  ? 

The  old  bees  die^  the  young  possess  thsir  hive  a 

Then  live  sweet  Luerece,  live  again*  and  see 

Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thee  l" 

By  this  starta  CoUatine  aa  from  a  djenm^ 
And  bids  Luoretius  giro  his  sorrow  plsAC ) 
And  then  in  key-eold  Lucreee'  bleeding  s|Kaam 
He  falls,  and  bathes  the  pale  fear  ia  his  faoft. 
And  counterfeits  to  die  with  her  a  spaeto  i 
Till  manly  shame  bids  him  poasesa  his  breath, 
And  live  to  he  revenged  on  her  doathb 

The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 
Hath  served  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongite ; 
Who  mad  thai  sorrow  should  his  use  conti*oI, 
Or  keep  him  from  heart-easing  words  so  long, 
Begins  to  talk ;  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 
Weak  worda,  so  thick  come,  in  his  poor  heart's  aid. 
To  that  no  man  could  distinguish  what  he  said. 

Yet  sometime  Tsrquin  was  pronounced  plain. 
But  through  his  teeth,  as  if  the  name  he  tore. 
This  windy  tempest,  till  it  blow  up  rain, 
Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide  to  make  it  more ; 
At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  giro  o'er ; 
Then  son  and  father  weep  with  equal  atrife. 
Who  should  weep  most  for  daughter  or  for  wife. 

The  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his. 

Yet  neither  may  possess  the  claim  they  lay. 

The  father  aays,  "  She 's  mine."   "  O,  mine  she  is,** 

Replies  the  husband :  "  Do  not  take  away 

My  aorrow's  interest ;  let  no  mourner  say 

He  weeps  for  her,  for  she  was  only  mine. 

And  only  must  be  wailed  by  Collatine." 

**  O,"  quoth  Lucretius,  **  I  did  give  that  life 
Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  hath  spilled." 
"  Woe,  woe,"  quoth  Collatine,  "  she  was  my  wife, 
I  owed  her,  and  't  is  mine  that  she  hath  killed," 
"  My  daughter"  and  "  my  wife"  with  clamours  filled 
The  dispersed  air,  who,  holding  Lucrece'  life. 
Answered  their  cries, "  my  daughter"  and  "  my  wife." 

Brutus,  who  plucked  the  knife  from  Lucrece*  side, 

Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe. 

Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride. 

Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  his  folly's  show. 

He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 

As  silly-jeering  idiots  are  with  kings, 

For  sportive  words,  and  uttering  fooUsh  things. 

But  now  he  throws  that  shsllow  habit  by. 

Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  disguise ; 

And  armed  his  long-hid  wits  advisedly. 

To  check  the  tears  in  Collatinus'  eyes. 

<<Thou  wronged  lord  of  Rome,"  quoth  he,  *<  srise  i 

Let  my  unsounded  self,  supposed  a  fool, 

Now  set  thy  long*ezperienced  wit  to  school 
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<<  Why,  CoUttine,  It  woe  the  enie  for  woe? 

Do  wounds  help  wounds,  or  grief  help  grievous  deeds  ? 

Is  it  revenge  to  give  thyself  a  blow, 

For  his  foul  act  by  whom  thy  fiur  wife  bleeds  f 

Such  childish  humour  from  weak  minds  proceeds  { 

Thy  wretched  wife  mistook  the  matter  lo. 

To  slay  herself  that  ahould  have  slain  her  foe. 

M  Courageous  Roman,  do  not  steep  thy  heart 

In  such  relenting  dew  of  Ismentations : 

But  kneel  with  me,  and  help  to  bear  thy  part 

To  rouse  our  Roman  gods  with  invocations. 

That  they  will  sufier  these  abominations, 

Since  Rome  herself  in  them  doth  stand  disgraced, 

By  our  strong  arms  from  forth  her  fiur  streeti  chased. 


'<  Now  by  the  Capitol  that  we  adore, 
And  by  this  chaste  blood  so  unjustly  stained* 
By  heaven's  ftir  sun  that  breeds  the  &t  earth's  ttore. 
By  all  our  country's  rights  in  Rome  mamtained, 
And  by  chaste  Luerece'  soul,  that  late  complshied 
Her  wrongs  to  us,  and  by  this  bloody  knife, 
We  wiU  revenge  the  death  of  this  true  wife." 

This  said,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast, 
And  kissed  the  fetal  knife  to  end  his  vow ; 
And  to  his  protestation  urged  the  rest. 
Who,  wondering  at  him,  did  his  words  allow: 
Then  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow; 
And  that  deep  vow  which  Brutus  made  before, 
He  doth  again  repeat  and  that  they  swore. 


When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advisM  doom, 
They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lucrece  thence ; 
To  shew  her  bleeding  body  thorough  Rome, 
And  so  to  publish  Tarquin's  feul  ofienee : 
Which  being  done  with  speedy  diligence. 
The  Romans  plausibly  did  give  consent 
To  Tarquin's  everlasting  bantshmenL 
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From  off  a  hill  whose  ooncaye  womb  re- worded 
A  plaintful  story  from  a  sistering  vale, 
Mj  spirits  to  attend  this  double  Toiee  accorded, 
And  down  I  lay  to  list  the  sad-tuned  tale : 
Ere  long  espied  a  fickle  maid  full  pale, 
Tearing  of  papers,  breaking  rings  a-twain, 
Storming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain. 

Upon  her  head  a  platted  hire  of  straw, 

Which  fortified  her  Tisage  from  the  sun. 

Whereon  the  thought  might  think  sometime  it  saw 

The  carcase  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done. 

Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun, 

Nor  youth  all  quit ;  but,  spite  of  heayen's  fell  rage. 

Some  beauty  peeped  through  lattice  of  seared  age. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne. 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters, 
Laund'ring  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  seasoned  woe  had  pelleted  in  tBv>^ 
And  often  reading  what  contents  it  bears ', 
As  often  shrieking  undistinguished  woe. 
In  clamours  of  all  sixe,  both  high  and  low. 

Sometimes  her  levelled  eyes  their  carriage  ride. 
As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend ; 
Sometimes  diverted  their  poor  balls  are  tied 
To  the  orbed  earth ;  sometimes  they  do  extend 
Their  view  right  on ;  anon  their  gases  lend 
To  every  place  at  once  and  nowhere  fixed. 
The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  commixed. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose  nor  tied  in  formal  plat, 
Proclidmed  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pride ; 
For  some,  untucked,  descended  her  sheaved  hat, 
Hanging  her  pale  and  pin6d  cheek  beside; 
Some  in  her  threaden  fiUet  still  did  bide. 
And,  true  to  bondage,  would  not  break  from  thence, 
Though  slaokly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 


A  thousand  fiivours  from  a  mannd  she  drew 

Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  jet. 

Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw. 

Upon  whose  weeping  msigent  she  was  set; 

Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet. 

Or  monarch's  bands,  that  let  not  bounty  fall 

Where  want  cries  "  Some,"  but  where  excess  begs  alL 

Of  folded  schedules  had  she  many  a  one. 
Which  she  perused,  sighed,  tore,  and  gave  the  flood  t 
Cracked  many  a  ring  of  posied  gold  and  bone. 
Bidding  them  find  their  sepulchres  in  mud ; 
Found  yet  more  letters  sadly  penned  in  blood. 
With  sleided  silk  feat  and  afibotedly 
Enswathed,  and  sealed  to  curious  secrecy. 

These  often  bathed  she  in  her  fiuxive  eyes. 
And  often  kissed,  and  often  'gan  to  tear ; 
Cried,  "  O  fidse  blood  I  thou  register  of  lies, 
What  unapprove  witness  dost  thou  bear! 
Ink  wouldbave  seemed  moreblackanddamned  here!" 
This  said,  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  she  rents, 
Big  discontent  so  breaking  their  contents. 

A  reverend  man  that  graced  his  cattle  nigh 

(Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  rufile  knew 

Of  court,  of  city,  and  had  let  go  by 

The  swiftest  hours),  observ6d  as  they  fl«w ; 

Towards  this  afflicted  fimcy  fssdy  drew; 

And,  privileged  by  age,  desires  to  know 

In  brief;  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  woe. 

So  slidts  he  down  upon  his  grained  bat, 
And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side ; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat. 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide : 
If  that  firom  him  there  may  be  aught  applied, 
Which  may  her  suflbring  ecstasy  assuage, 
'T  is  promised  in  the  charity  of  age. 
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"  Father,"  she  says,  "though  in  me  70a  behold 
The  injury  of  many  a  blasting  hour, 
Let  it  not  tell  your  judgment  I  am  old ; 
Not  age,  hut  sorrow  oyer  me  hath  power : 
I«might  aa  yet  hare  been  a  spreading  flower, 
Fresh  to  myself,  if  I  had  self- applied 
Love  to  myself,  and  to  no  love  beside. 

**  But  woe  is  me !  too  early  I  attended 
A  youthful  suit  (it  was  to  gain  my  grace) 
Of  one  by  nature's  outwards  so  conmiended, 
That  maidens'  eyes  stuck  over  all  his  face : 
Love  lacked  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  place ; 
And  when  in  his  fair  parts  she  did  abide, 
She  was  new  lodged,  and  newly  deified. 

**  His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls ; 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  bis  lips  their  silken  parcels  hurls 
What's  sweet  to  do,  to  do  will  aptly  find: 
Each  eye  that  saw  him  did  enchant  the  mind ; 
For  on  his  visage  was  in  little  drawn, 
What  largeness  thinks  in  paradise  was  sawn. 

"  Small  shew  of  feah  was  yet  updn  his  ch& ; 
His  phoenix  down  b^gin  btit  to  appear, 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  Chat  termless  skln^ 
Whose  bare  out-braced  the  web  it  seemed  to  wear ; 
Yet  shewed  his  visage  by  that  cost  most  deari 
And  nici  aflfeetimis  waTcring  stood  in  doubt 
If  best 't  were  aa  it  was,  dr  best  Without 

"  His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  forai) 

For  maiden-tongued  he  waa,  and  thereof  frefe ; 

Yet,  if  men  moved  him,  was  he  such  a  storm 

As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  iee* 

When  winds  breathe  sweety  unruly  though  they  be. 

His  rudeness  so  with  his  authorised  youth 

Did  livery  fidseness  in  a  {nride  of  truth. 

<*  Well  could  he  ride,  and  often  men  would  say, 

That  horse  his  mettle  Atom  his  rider  take* : 

Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  faWay^ 

What  rounds  what  bounds  What  cenrie  what  stop  he  niakes 

Aiid  controversy  hohee  k  question  takes, 

Whether  the  hoita  by  him  became  his  de^d» 

Or  he  his  manage  by  the  well-doitag  steed. 

"  But  quickly  eta  this  side  the  v«rdiot  went; 
His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 
To  appertainings  alid  to  ornaitientk . 
Accomplished  in  himself. not  in  his  eafte: 
All  aids  themselves  Inade  fiiireif  by  their  place  { 
Came  for  additioits^  yet  their,  pvrpofetd  trim 
Pieced  not  his  gfcaoe,  but  wbre  all  graced  by  faina. 

"  So  on  the  tip  bf  hit  subduing  to^ue         ^ 
All  kind  of  argimenU  and  <|«estien  deep, 
All  replication  prompt,  and  teason  strongs 
For  his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  siecfi: 
To  makb  the  wee)per  laiigh,  the  laugher  weep, 
He  had  the  dialect  and  difiereiit  skilly 
Catching  all  passions  in  hit  ^aft  of  wUl  % 


**  That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young,  of  old ;  and  sexes  both  enchanted, 
To  dwell  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 
In  personal  duty,  following  where  he  haunted : 
Consents  bewitched,  ere  he  desire,  have  gimnted; 
And  dialogued  from  him  what  he  would  say, 
Asked  their  own  wOls,  and  made  their  wills  obey. 

**  Many  there  were  that  did  his  picture  get, 
To  serve  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mmd; 
Like  fools  that  in  the  imagination  set 
The  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  find 
Of  lands  and  mansions,  their'a  in  thought  snigned 
And  labouring  in  more  pleasures  to  bestow  them, 
Than  the  true  gouty  landlord  which  doth  owe  tbe m. 

"  So  many  have,  that  never  touched  his  hand, 
Sweetly  supposed  them  mistress  of  his  heart 
My  wofiil  sel(  that  did  in  freedom  stand, 
And  was  my  own  fee-simple  (not  in  part), 
What  with  his  art  in  youth,  and  youth  in  art 
Threw  my  aflections  in  his  charmed  power, 
Reserved  the  stalk,  and  gave  him  all  my  flower. 

"  Yet  did  I  net,  aa  some  my  equals  did, 
Demand  of  him,  nor,  b«dg  desired)  yidded; 
Finding  myself  in  honour  so  fertiid, 
With  safest  distance  I  mine  honour  skidded : 
Experience  for  me  many  bulwarka  builded 
Of  proofs  new-bleeding,  whibh  remained  the  feil 
Of  this  fftlse  Jewel,  and  his  amorous  spoil 

**  But  ah !  who  ever  shunned  by  precedent 
The  destined  ill  she  muat  hendf  assay  t 
Or  forced  examples,  'gainst  her  own  eontent» 
To  put  the  by-passed  perils  in  her  way  t 
Counsel  may  stop  a  while  what  will  not  sUy; 
For  when  we  rage,  adviee  is  oft«n  seen 
By  blunting  us  to  make  our  wits  more  keen. 

"  Nor  gives  it  saCis&etion  to  our  bloodi 
That  we  must  curb  it  upon  other's  proof  j 
To  be  forbid  the  sweets  that  aeem  so  good. 
For  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behoo£ 
O  appetite,  from  Judgment  stand  aloof  I 
The  one  a  palate  hath  that  needs  will  taste. 
Though  reason  weep,  and  ery  '  It  is  thy  last 

**  For  flirtfaer  I  eould  say,  this  man's  uBtme, 
And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling  i 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  others'  orchards  gtewi 
Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  brokers  to  defiling; 
Thought,  characten,  and  worda,  merely  but  axt 
And  bastards  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart 

"  And  long  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  cit^t 
Till  thus  he  'gan  besiege  me  1  '  Gentle  maid, 
Have  of  my  suAring  youth  tome  feeling  pity, 
And  be  not  of  my  holy  vows  afraid : 
That's  to  you  sworn,  to  none  was  ever  said; 
For  feasts  of  love  I  have  been  called  unto, 
Till  no'v  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  1 
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"  *  AU  my  oflkseet  tiut  abroad  you  see. 

Are  erron  of  the  blood,  nono  of  tbe  mind ;    ' 

Love  made  them  not :  witb  aoturo  they  may  bo, 

Where  neither  pasty  ia  nor  truo  nor  kind : 

They  sought  their  shame  t|f  at  so  their  shame  did  find ; 

And  so  much  less  of  shame  in  dm  remains, 

By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  oonUins. 

**  *  Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  have  seen, 

Not  one  whose  flame  my  heart  so  much  as  warmfl<lf 

Or  my  affection  put  t^  die  smallest  teen, 

Or  any  of  my  leisures  ever  charmed : 

Harm  have  I  done  to  them,  but  ne'er  was  harmod ; 

Kept  hearts  in  liveries,  bat  mine  own  was  fcee, 

And  reigned,  commanding  in  his  monarchy. 

"  *  Look  here,  what  tributes  wounded  fancier  sent  fne, 

Of  paUd  pearls  and  rubies  red  as  blood; 

Figuring  that  they  their  passions  likewi^  lent  me 

Of  grief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood 

In  bloodless  white  snd  the  encrimsoned  mood ; 

Effects  of  terror  and  dear  modesty. 

Encamped  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly. 

" '  And  lo !  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair. 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  impleaehed, 
I  have  received  from  many  a  several  fair 
(Their  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseeched), 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enriched. 
And  deep-brained  sonnets,  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality. 

"  *  The  diamond ;  why  'twas  beautiful  and  hard, 

Whereto  his  invised  properties  did  tend ; 

The  deep-green  emerald,  in  whose  fresh  regard 

Weak  sights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend ; 

The  heaven-hued  sapphire  and  the  opal  blend 

With  objects  manifold ;  each  several  stone. 

With  wit  well  blazoned,  smiled  or  made  some  moan. 

" '  Lo !  all  these  trophies  of  affections  hot. 
Of  pensived  and  subdued  desires  the  tender. 
Nature  hath  charged  me  that  I  hoard  them  not, 
Bat  yield  them  up  where  I  myself  must  render, 
That  is,  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender : 
For  these,  of  force,  must  your  oblations  be. 
Since  I  their  altar  you  enpatron  me. 

" '  O  then  advance  of  yours  that  phraseless  hand, 
Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale  of  praise ; 
Take  all  these  simUes  to  your  own  command. 
Hallowed  with  sighs  that  burning  lungs  did  raise ; 
What  me  your  minister  for  you  obeys, 
W'orks  under  you ;  and  to  your  audit  comes 
Their  distract  parcels  in  combined  sums. 

"  '  Lo !  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun 
Or  sister  sanctified,  of  holiest  note ; 
Which  late  her  noble  suit  in  court  did  shun. 
Whose  rarest  havings  made  the  blossoms  dote ; 
For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat, 
But  kept  cold  distance,  and  did  thence  remove 
To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 


*'  *  But  O,  my  snoet,  «^t  Isbpiir  la  't  to  leiayp 
The  thing  we  have  not,  m^^t^ring  whftt  not  n\tivM  ? 
Paling  the  pluM  vhich  414  no  ffurm  r^eiv^  trr 
Playing  patie«t  sports  in  ^noo^stspaia^d  gjv^Q  \ 
She  that  her  faifM  «o  ^  hwsfflf  00lltri?0«, 
The  soars  of  battlfl  so4(p?th  by  tho  flight, 
And  makes  her  abMnpf  v^lijwit  not  h^s  ought. 

**  *  O  pardon  m/B>  in  thftt  my  bosst  is  tme  j 
The  accident  which  brought  m«  to  her  fyti. 
Upon  the  moment  did  hfir  force  subdue, 
Andrew  she  would  the  oag6d  olpist^r  fly{ 
Religious  love  put  out  reiigion's  eye ; 
Not  to  be  tempted  wo^Jd  «hfi  bo  imnHtred* 
And  now,  to  tempt  i»Us  Uborty  prQP^red. 

« *  If  ow  mighty  then  you  are,  O  hear  me  tell ! 

The  broken  ^opoms  that  to  me  belong, 

Have  enaptied  all  their  fountains  in  my  well, 

And  mine  I  pour  your  ocean  all  among : 

I  strong  o'er  themi  ^nd  you  o'er  me  being  strong, 

Mqst  for  your  victory  us  all  congest, 

As  compound  love  to  physic  your  cold  breast 

" '  My  parts  had  power  to  charm  a  sacred  sun, 
Who,  disciplined  and  dieted  in  grace. 
Believed  her  eyes,  when  they  to  assail  begun. 
All  vows  and  consecrations  giving  place : 
O  most  potential  love  1  vow,  bond,  nor  space. 
In  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine. 
For  thou  art  all  and  all  things  else  are  thine. 

" '  When  thou  impressest,  what  are  precepts  worth 

Of  stale  example  t   When  thou  wilt  infiame. 

How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth 

Of  wealth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred,  fiune? 

Love's  arms  are  peace  'gainst  rule,  and  sense,  and  shame  t 

And  sweetens,  in  the  suffering  pangs  it  bears, 

The  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  fears. 

"  <  Now  all  these  hearts  that  do  on  mine  depend. 
Feeling  it  break,  with  bleeding  groans  they  pine ; 
And  supplicant  their  sighs  to  you  extend. 
To  leaTc  the  battery  that  you  make  'gainst  mine. 
Lending  soft  audience  to  my  swoet  design. 
And  credent  soul  to  that  strong- bonded  oath 
That  shall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth.' 

"  This  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount. 
Whose  sights  till  then  were  levelled  on  my  face ; 
Each  cheek  a  river  running  from  a  fount 
With  brinish  current  downward  flowed  apace : 
O,  how  the  channel  to  the  stream  gave  grace ! 
Who,  glased  with  crystal,  gate  the  glowing  roses 
That  flame  through  water  which  their  hue  incloses. 

"  O  lather,  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies 

In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear  t 

But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes 

What  rocky  heart  to  water  vrill  not  wear  ? 

What  breast  so  cold  that  is  not  warmed  here  ? 

O  cleft  effect !  cold  modesty,  hot  wrath, 

7>oth  fire  from  hence  and  chill  extincture  hath ! 
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"  For  lo !  hit  paatioii,  but  an  art  of  craft, 

Eten  there  reaoWed  my  reason  into  teara ; 

Iliere  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  daflbd. 

Shook  off  my  sober  guards  and  civil  lears ; 

Appear  to  him  as  he  to  me  appears. 

All  melting ;  though  our  drops  this  diflerence  bore, 

Hit  poisoned  me  and  mine  did  him  restore. 

« In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter. 

Applied  to  eautels  all  strange  forma  receives. 

Of  burning  blushes,  or  of  weeping  water, 

Or  swooning  paleness ;  and  he  takes  and  leaves 

In  cither's  aptness,  as  it  best  deceiyes 

To  blush  at  sp«Aohes  rank,  to  weep  at  woes. 

Or  to  turn  white  and  swoon  at  tmgio  shows. 


**  That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  lefd  came, 
Could  'scape  the  hail  of  his  all-huxtfaig  sun, 
Shewing  ikir  nature  ia  both  kind  and  tame; 
And  veiled  fai  them  did  win  whom  he  would  maim : 
Against  the  thing  he  sought  he  would  exdaim: 
When  he  most  burned  in  heart-wiabed  Itmiry, 
He  preadied  pure  maid  and  praised  cold  chastitj. 

-  Thus  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  Giaee 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  covered  i 
That  the  unexperienoed  gave  ^  tempter  place, 
Which,  like  a  eherubin,  above  them  horered. 
Who,  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  ao  tofoedV 
Ah  me!  I  fell ;  and  yet  do  question  make, 
What  I  should  do  again  far  such  a  sake. 


**  O,  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eye, 
O,  that  felse  fire  which  in  liis  cheek  so  glowed, 
O,  that  forced  thunder  firom  hu  heart  did  fly, 
O,  that  sad  breath  his  spongy  lungs  bestowed, 
O,  all  that  borrowed  motion,  seeming  owed. 
Would  yet  again  betray  the  fore-betrayed, 
And  new  pervert  a  leconcilM  raaidl** 
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^45?^^^ 


Sweet  Cytherea,  uttmg  bj  a  brook, 

With  young  Adonis,  loTcly,  fresh  and  greec. 

Did  coort  the  lad  with  many  a  lovely  look, 

Such  looks    as    none    could   look   but   beauty's 

queen. 
She  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear ; 
She  shewed  him  fiiTOurs  to  allure  his  eye ; 
To  win  his  heart  she  touched  him  here  and  there : 
Touches  so  soft  still  conquer  chastity. 
But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit, 
Or  he  refiised  to  take  her  figured  proffer, 
The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait. 
But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer : 
llien  fell  she  on  her  back,  fidr  queen,  and  toward  ; 
He  rose  and  ran  away ;  ah,  fool  too  firoward ! 

II. 

Scarce  had  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  mom, 

And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for  shade. 

When  Cytherea,  all  in  love  forlorn, 

A  longing  tarriance  for  Adonis  made. 

Under  on  osier  growing  by  a  brook, 

A  brook  where  Adon  used  to  cool  his  sipeen : 

Hot  was  the  day ;  she  hotter  that  did  look 

For  his  approach  that  often  there  had  been. 

Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  his  mantle  by, 

And    stood    stark   naked  on  the   brook's   green 

brim; 
The  sun  looked  on  the  world  with  glorious  eye. 
Yet  not  so  wistly  as  this  queen  on  him  : 
He  spying  her,  bounced  in  whereas  he  stood ; 
*'  O  JoTe,*'  quoth  the,  «whT  was  I  not  a  flood !" 

III. 

Faik  was  the  mom  when  the  fair  queen  of  love, 

•  •  •  •  • 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  dove, 
For  Adon's  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild ; 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep-up  hill : 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  hom  and  hounds ; 
She,  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good  will. 
Forbade  the  boy  he  should  not  pass  those  grounds ; 


"Once,"  quoth  she,  *< did  I  see  a  £ur  sweet  youth 
Here  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a  boar. 
Deep  iM  tbs  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  rath ! 
See,  in  my  thigh,"  qiioth  she,  "  here  was  the  sore  !** 
She  shewed  hers ;  he  saw  more  wounds  than  one, 
And  blushing  fled,  and  left  her  all  alone. 

IV. 
Venus  with  young  Adonis  sitting  by  her. 
Under  a  myrtle  shade,  began  to  woo  him 
She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try  her, 
And  as  he  fell  to  her,  so  fell  she  to  him. 
'*  Even  thus,'*  quoth  she, "  the  warlike  god  embraced  nie  ;** 
Aud  then  she  clipped  Adonis  in  her  arms : 
**  Even  thus,"  quoth  she, "  the  warklike  god  unlaced  me ;" 
As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms : 
**  Even  thus,"  quoth  she,  "  he  seized  on  my  lips," 
And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seizure  ; 
And  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips. 
And  would  not  take  her  meaning  nor  her  pleasiite. 
Ah !  that  I  had  my  Udy  at  this  bay. 
To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  run  away ! 


Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together ; 
Youth  is  full  of  pleasance,  ,  ^, 

Age  is  full  care : 
Youth  like  summer  mom. 

Age  like  winter  weather : 
Youth  like  summer  brave. 

Age  like  winter  bare. 
Youth  is  fiill  of  sport, 
Age*s  breath  is  short ; 

Youth  is  nimble,  age  ihUaei 
Youth  is  hot  and  bold. 
Age  is  weak  and  cold ; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  taojC, 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee. 
Youth,  I  do  adore  thee ; 

O,  my  love,  my  love  is  young ; 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee ; 
O,  sweet  shepherd,  hie  thee, 

For  methinks  thou  sUy'st  too  long. 
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VI. 
Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  plucked,  soon  faded, 
Plucked  in  the  bud,  and  faded  in  the  spring  I 
Bright  orient  pearl,  alack!  too  timely  shaded ! 
Fair  creature,  killed  too  soon  by  death's  sharp  sting! 
Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree, 
And  fidls,  through  wind^  before  the  fall  should  be. 

I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have ; 
For  why  t  thou  left'st  me  nothing  in  thy  wilL 
And  yet  thou  left'st  me  more  than  I  did  crave ; 
For  why  ?  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  still : 
O  yes,  dear  friend,  I  pardon  crave  of  thee : 
Thy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to  me. 

VII. 
Fair  is  my  love,  but  not  so  fair  as  fickle. 
Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty ; 
Brighter  than  glass,  and  yet,  ^^  glass  is,  brittle. 
Softer  than  wax,  and  yet,  as  iron,  rusty : 
A  lily  pale  with  damask  die  to  grace  her, 
^one  fairer  nor  none  falser  to  deface  her. 

Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  joined. 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  Ioto  swearing  ( 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coined, 
Dreading  my  love,  the  loss  thereof  still  fearing  1 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  protestings. 
Her  faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  all  were  jestings. 

She  burned  with  love  as  straw  with  fire  ^wnoth ; 
She  burned  out  love  as  soon  as  straw  put-burneth ; 
She  framed  the  Iotc  and  yet  she  foiled  the  framing; 
She  bade  love  last  and  yet  she  fell  a  turning. 
Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher,  whether  ? 
Bad  in  the  best  though  excellent  in  neither. 

VIII. 
Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 
'Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argument. 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  &lse  pexjury  ? 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove. 
Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 
Thy  grace  being  gained  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
My  TOW  was  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is ; 
Then  thou  fitir  sun,  which  on  my  eartii  dpst  shine, 
Exhal'st  this  vapour  vow ;  in  thee  it  is; 
If  broken,  then  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise 
To  break  an  oath  to  win  a  paradise  ? 

IX- 
If  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear  to  lovef 
O,  never  faith  could  hold  if  not  to  beanty  vowed : 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I'll  constant  prove ; 
Those  thoughts  to  me  like  oaks  to  thee  like  osiers  bowed. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes, 
Where  all  those  pleasures  live  that  art  can  comprehend. 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice  ; 
Well  learned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee  commend ; 
AH  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  wiUiout  wonder ; 
Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  tliat  I  thy  parts  admire ; 


Thine  eye  Jove's  lightning  seems,  thy  voice  his 

dreadful  thunder. 
Which  (not  to  anger  bent)  is  music  and  sweet  fiic 
Celestial  as  thou  art,  O  do  not  love  that  wrong, 
To  sing  the  heavens'  praise  with  sudi  an  eartlily 

tongue. 

3L 
Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 
A  shining  gloss  that  fadeth  suddenly ; 
A  flower  that  dies  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud ; 
A  brittle  glass  that's  broken  presently; 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glass,  a  flower, 
Lost,  fiided,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 

And  as  good  lost  are  sold  or  never  found. 
As  faded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh, 
As  flowers  dead  lie  withered  on  the  ground, 
As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redress, 
So  beauty  blemished  once  for  over's  lost, 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and  cost 

XI. 
Good  night,  good  rest   Ah !  luither  be  mf  ihaie: 
She  bade  good  night  that  kept  my  rest  away ; 
And  daffi^  me  to  a  cabin  banged  with  ears 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 
"  Farewell,"  quoth  she,  "and come  again to-monror/' 
Fare  well  I  could  not  for  |  supped  with  sorrow. 

Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  sinile, 
In  scorn  or  firiendship  nil!  I  coostrfw  whether: 
'Tmay  be  she  joyed  to  jest  nX  qiy  fzlle, 
'Tmay  be  again  to  make  me  wander  thither; 
Wander,  a  word  for  shadows  like  thyself 
As  take  the  pain  but  cannot  pluck  the  pelfl 

XII. 

Lord  how  mine  eyes  throw  gazes  to  the  east! 
My  heart  doth  charge  the  watoh  ;  the  morning  rise 
Doth  cite  each  moving  sense  from  idle  rest 
Not  daring  trust  the  office  of  mine  eyes. 
While  Philomela  sits  and  sings  I  sit  and  mark, 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tun^d  like  the  lark ; 

For  she  doth  welcome  day-light  with  her  ditty, 
And  drives  away  dark  dismal-dreaming  night :  ^ 

The  night  so  packed,  I  post  unto  my  pretty; 
Heart  hath  his  hope,  and  eyes  their  wished  sight ; 
Sorrow  changed  to  Mlace,  solace  mixed  with  aorrov :      I 
For  why?  she  sighed,  and  bade  me  coioe  to-morrov 

Were  J  with  her  the  night  would  post  too  soou ; 
But  now  are  mmutes  added  to  the  hours ; 
To  spite  me  now  each  minute  seems  a  moon ; 
Yet  not  for  me,  shine  sun  to  succour  flowers ! 
Pack  night,  peep  day,  good  day  of  night  now  boiro*: 
Short,  night,  to-night,  and  length  thyself  lo-morro*. 

XIII. 
It  was  a  lording's  daughter,  the  fiurest  one  of  tbi«ei 
That  likftd  of  her  master  as  well  as  well  might  be, 
Till  looking  on  an  Englishman  the  fidresteye  eouldsee, 
Her  fancy  fell  a  turning. 
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Long  wai  the  combat  doubtiul,  that  Ibre  With  love 

did  fight. 
To  leave  the  master  loyelesa*  or  kill  the  g^laat  knight : 
To  put  in  praetiee  either,  alaa  it  was  a  spite 
Unto  the  silly  damsel 

But  one  must  he  refused,  more  mieUe  was  the  pain. 
That  nothing  could  be  used  to  turn  them  both  to  gain, 
For  of  the  two  the  trusty  knight  was  wounded  with 

Alas,  she  could  not  help  it  t 
Thus  art  with  arms  contending  was  victor  of  the  dr/. 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning  did  bear  the  maid  away ; 
Then  lullaby,  the  learned  man  hath  got  the  lady  gay; 

For  now  my  song  is  ended. 

XIV. 
On  a  day  (alaek  th«  dayl) 
Love,  whose  month  was  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find ; 
That  the  lover,  sick  to  death, 
Wished  himself  the  heaven's  breath. 
**  Air,"  quoth  he,  "  thy  cheeks  may  blow; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so  I 
But  alas !  my  hand  hath  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  ftom  thy  thorn  i 
Vow,  alack,  for  youth  unmeet  $ 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me, 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee } 
Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear     • 
Juno  bat  an  Ethiop  were ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love." 

XV. 

My  flocks  feed  not. 

My  ewes  breed  not, 

My  rams  speed  not, 
All  is  amiss  t 

Love's  denying. 

Faith's  defying, 

Heart's  renying, 
Causer  of  this. 
All  my  merry  jigs  are  quite  forgot. 
All  my  lady's  love  is  lost,  God  wot: 
WherA  her  faith  was  firmly  fixed  in  love, 
There  a  nsy  it  placed  without  remove; 

One  silly  cross 

Wrought  all  my  loss ; 
O  frowning  fortune,  cursed,  fickle  dame ! 

For  now  I  see, 

Inconstancy 
More  in  women  than  in  men  remain. 

In  black  moun  I, 
All  fears  scorn  I, 
Love  hath  forlorn  me, 
Living  in  thrall : 


Heart  is  bleeding, 
All  help  Heeding, 
O  cruel  speeding  I 

Fraughted  with  gall ! 
My  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal. 
My  weder's  bell  rings  doleful  knell ; 
My  curtail  dog  that  wont  to  have  played. 
Plays  not  at  All  but  seems  afraid ; 
My  sighs  so  deep. 
Procure  to  weep, 
2b  howling-wtse,  to  see  my  doleful  plight 
How  sighs  resound 
Through  harkless  ground. 
Like  a  thonsand  vanquished  men  in  bloody  fight! 

Clear  wells  spring  not 

Sweet  birds  sing  not. 

Loud  bells  ring  not 
Cheerfully; 

Herds  stand  weeping, 

Flocks  kll  sleeping. 

Nymphs  back  creeping, 
FearftiUy : 
All  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains, 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains. 
All  our  evening  sport  from  us  is  fled, 
All  our  love  is  lost  for  love  is  dead. 

Farewell,  sweet  lass. 

Thy  like  ne'er  was 
For  a  sweet  content,  the  cause  of  all  my  moau 

Poor  Coridon 

Must  live  alone. 
Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 

XVL 

Whenas  thine  eye  bath  chose  the  dkme, 

And  stalled  the  deer  that  thOu  would*H  strik-. 

Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blafne, 

As  well  as  fancy,  partial  tike : 

Take  counsel  ot  some  wiser  head. 
Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed. 

And  when  thou  com'st  thy  tale  to  tell, 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk. 
Lest  she  some  subtle  pfactiee  swell 
(A  cripple  soon  ean  find  a  halt) ; 

But  plainly  say  thou  loVst  her  well, 
And  set  thy  person  forth  to  sell. 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways ; 

Spare  not  to  spend, — and  ohiefly  there 

Where  thy  desert  may  merit  praise, 

By  ringing  always  in  her  ear ; 

The  atrongest  castle,  tower,  and  town, 
The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 

Serve  always  with  asiur6d  trust. 

And  in  thy  suit  be  humble,  true ; 

Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust, 

Seek  never  thou  to  choose  anew  i 

When  time  shall  serve  be  thou  not  slack 
To  proffer,  though  she  put  thee  back. 
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What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bent, 
.  Her  cloudy  looki  will  clear  ere  night ; 
And  then  too  late  she  will  repent 
That  ahe  dissembled  her  delight; 
And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day, 
That  with  such  scorn  she  pnt  away. 

What  though  she  strive  to  tiy  her  strength, 
And  ban  and  brawl,  and  say  thee  nay. 
Her  feeble  force  will  yield  at  length, 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say,^- 
"  Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men, 
In  fidth  you  had  not  had  it  then." 

The  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work, 
Dissembled  with  an  outward  show, 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk. 
The  cock  that  troids  them  shall  not  know. 
HaTC  yon  not  heard  it  said  fbll  oft 
A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  nought  f 


Think,  women  love  to  match  with  men, 
And  not  to  Utc  so  like  a  saint : 
Here  is  no  heaven ;  they  holy  then 
Begin  when  age  doth  them  attamt 
Were  kisses  all  the  joyt  in  bed. 
One  woman  would  another  wed. 

But  soft ;  enough, — ^too  much  I  fear ; 
For  if  my  lady  hear  my  song, 
She  will  not  stick  to  ring  mine  ear, 
To  teach  my  tongue  to  be  so  long : 

Yet  will  she  blush,  here  be  it  said. 

To  hear  her  secrets  so  bewraytid. 

XVII. 
Take,  oh,  take  those  lips  away. 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn ; 
And  those  ejres,  the  break  of  day. 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom : 
But  my  kisses  bring  again, 
Seals  of  loye,  but  sealed  in  Tain. 

Hide,  oh,  hide  those  hills  of  snow 
Which  thy  frozen  bosom  bears. 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  of  those  that  April  wears : 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free, 

Bound  in  those  icy  chains  by  thee. 

XVIII. 
Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay. 
On  the  sole  Arabian  tree, 
Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be. 
To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey. 

But  thou  shrieking  harbinger. 
Foul  pre-eurrer  of  the  fiend. 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end. 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near  I 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing, 
Save  the  eagle,  feathered  king : 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  stricL 


Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white, 
That  deftmetive  music  can, 
Be  the  death-divining  swan, 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right 

And  thou  treble-dated  crow, 
That  thy  sable  gender  makest 
With  the  breath  thou  giv'st  and  tsk's.. 
'Mongst  our  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence  ^- 
Love  and  constancy  is  dead ; 
Pkcsniz  and  the  turtle  fied 
*jk  jk  mutual  flame  from  hence. 

So  they  loved,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one ; 
Two  distinets,  division  none : 
Number  there  in  love  was  slain. 

Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder : 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
'Twist  the  turtle  and  his  queen : 
But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder 

So  between  them  love  did  shise, 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  phoenix'  sight : 
Either  was  the  other's  mine. 

Property  was  thus  appalled. 
That  the  self  was  not  the  same. 
Single  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  called. 

Rrasru,  in  itself  oonfounded. 
Saw  division  grow  together ; 
To  themselves  yet  eitner  neitner, 
Simple  were  so  well  oompoundeds 

That  it  cried,  how  true  a  twaio 
Seemeth  this  oonoordant  one ! 
Love  hath  reason,  reaaon  nrne, 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain. 

Whereupon  it  made  this  threfte ; 
To  the  phoenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-supremes  and  stars  of  love; 
As  chorus  to  their  tragic  scene. 

THRENOS. 
Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity. 
Here  inclosed  in  cinders  Uc 

Death  is  now  the  phobnU'  ue^^i 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest. 

Leaving  no  posterity : — 
'T  was  not  their  tnflnnity, 
li  was  married  chastity. 
Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be; 
Beauty  br*g,  but 't  is  not  she ; 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  thia  um  let  those  repair 
lliat  are  either  true  or  feir; 
For  these  dead  birds  sigh  a  prtyt'- 
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From  £urett  creatoret  we  desire  increase, 
That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die, 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease, 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory : 
But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed'st  thy  light's  flame  with  self- substantial  fueU 
Making  a  fSunine  wheve  abundance  lies. 
Thyself  thy  (b«  |o  thy  sweet  self  too  eruel, 
Thou  that  art  vow  the  world's  fresh  ornament, 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring, 
Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content. 
And,  tender  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggarding. 
PSty  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be. 
To  eat  the  world's  due  by  the  grave  and  thee. 

II. 
When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field. 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gased  on  now, 
Will  be  a  tattered  weed  of  small  worth  held : 
Then,  being  asked  where  all  thy  beauty  lies, 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days ; 
To  say  within  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes. 
Were  an  all-eating  shame  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserved  thy  beauty's  use 
If  thou  couldst  answer, — **  This  ikir  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse — " 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine. 
This  were  to  be  new  made  when  thou  art  old. 
And  see  thy  blood  warm  when  thou  feel'st  it  cold. 

Ill 
Look  in  thy  glass  and  tell  the  ikce  thou  viewest. 
Now  is  the  time  that  fitce  should  form  another ; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest. 
Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  unbless  some  mother. 
For  where  is  she  so  fair,  whose  un-eared  womb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry! 
Or  who  is  he  so  fond  will  be  the  tomb 
Of  his  self-love  to  stop  posterity  ? 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime ; 
So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see. 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  time. 
But  if  thou  live,  remembered  not  to  be, 
Die  single  and  thine  image  dies  witli  thee. 


IV. 

Unthrifty  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legacy  ? 
Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lena  i 
And  being  frank  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  aonse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give  t 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  sums  yet  canst  not  livef 
For  havmg  traffic  with  thyself  alone. 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive. 
Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone. 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave  ? 
Thy  unused  beauty  must  be  tombed  with  thee> 
Which,  used,  lives  thy  executor  to  be. 

V. 
Those  hours  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 
The  lovely  gase  where  every  eye  doth  dwell. 
Will  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same. 
And  that  unfair  which  fairly  doth  excel ; 
For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 
To  hideous  winter  and  confounds  him  there ; 
Sap  checked  with  frost  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone. 
Beauty  o'er-snowed  and  bareness  everywhere : 
Then,  were  not  summer's  distillation  left, 
A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass, 
Beauty's  efiect  with  beauty  were  bereft. 
Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was : 
But  flowers  distilled,  though  they  with  winter  meet, 
Leese  but  their  show ;  their  substance  still  lives  sweet. 

VI. 
Then  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  defaee 
In  thee  thy  summer  ere  thou  be  distilled : 
Make  sweet  some  phial,  treasure  thou  some  place 
With  beauty's  treasure  ere  it  be  self-killed. 
That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury. 
Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  Joan ; 
That's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee. 
Or  ten  times  happier  be  it  ten  for  one ; 
Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art, 
If  ten  of  thine  ten  times  refigured  thee : 
Then  what  could  death  do,  if  thou  shouldst  depart. 
Leaving  thee  living  in  posterity  t 
Be  not  self-willed,  for  thou  art  much  too  fur 
To  be  death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine  heir. 
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vn. 

Lo,  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  bis  burning  bead,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight, 
Senring  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty; 
And  having  climbed  the  steep-up  beaTenly  hill. 
Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age, 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still. 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage ; 
But  when  from  high-most  pitch  with  weary  car. 
Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day, 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  conTerted  are 
From  his  low  tract  and  look  another  way : 
So  thou,  thyself  out-going  in  thy  noon. 
Unlocked  on  diest  unless  thou  get  a  son. 

VIII. 
Music  to  hear,  why  hear'st  thou  music  sadly  t 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  Joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  lof'st  thou  that  which  thou  receiv'st  not  gladly : 
Or  else  reoeiyst  with  pleasure  thine  annoy  ? 
If  the  true  concord  of  well-tun^d  sounds, 
By  unions  married,  do  offend  thine  ear. 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  eonfounds 
In  smglenees  the  parts  that  thou  shouldst  bear. 
Mark  how  one  string,  sweet  husband  to  another, 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering ; 
Besembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother, 
W  AC  all  in  one  one  pleasing  note  do  sing : 
Whose  speechless  song,  being  many  seeming  one. 
Sings  this  to  thee,  "  Thou  single  wilt  prove  none.'^ 

IX. 
Is  it  for  fear  tx>  wet  a  widow's  eye. 
That  thou  eonsum'st  thyself  in  single  life  t 
Ahl  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die. 
The  worid  will  wall  thee  like  a  makeless  wife ; 
The  worid  will  be  thy  widow,  and  still  weep 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind, 
When  every  private  widow  well  may  keep, 
By  childrens'  eyes,  her  husband's  shape  in  mmd, 
Look  what  an  tinthrift  in  the  world  doth  spend 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  world  enjoys  it| 
But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end, 
And  kept  unused  the  user  so  destroys  it 
No  lore  lowarcis  others  in  that  bosom  sits. 
That  on  himself  such  murderous  shame  commits. 


For  shame!  deny  that  thou  bear'st  love  to  any. 

Who  for  thyself  art  so  improvident 

Grant  if  thou  wilt  thou  art  beloved  of  many, 

But  that  thou  none  lov'st  It  meet  evident ; 

For  thou  art  so  possessed  with  murderoua  hate. 

That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stiek'st  not  to  conspire } 

Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate, 

Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 

O,  change  Ay  thought  that  I  may  change  my  mind ! 

Shall  hate  be  fidrer  lodged  than  gentle  love  ? 

Be,  as  thy  presence  is,  gracious  and  kind. 

Or  to  thyself  at  least  kind-hearted  prove  t 

Make  thee  another  self  for  love  of  me, 

That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee. 


XL 
As  fiwt  as  thou  shalt  wane  so  fiut  then  grov'it 
In  one  of  thine^  from  that  which  thou  departest; 
And  that  fresh  blood  which  youngly  thou  bestow'tt 
Thou  mayst  call  thine^  wlieQlhomfromyoathcoBTeitesL 
Herein  lives  wisdom,  beauty,  and  increase; 
Without  this,  folly,  age,  aaA  cold  deoay : 
If  all  were  minded  so  the  timet  should  eesse, 
And  threescore  years  would  make  tiie  w<orid  away. 
Let  those  whom  nature  hath  not  made  ibr  tton, 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perisk: 
Look,  whom  ahe  best  endowed,  she  gave  thee  nm; 
Which  bounteous  gift  thou  shouldst  in  bonnty  eberiik 
She  carved  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby 
Thou  shouldst  print  more  nor  let  that  eopy  die. 

XII. 
When  I  do  count  the  olook  tfatt  tdlt  the  time, 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hidtoos  night; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  patt  prime, 
And  sable  curls  all  silvered  o'er  with  white ; 
When  lofty  trees  I  tee  barren  of  leaves, 
Which  erst  from  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  summers  green  ail  girded  up  in  sheave^ 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard ; 
Then  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make> 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go, 
Since  sweets  and  beautiet  do  themselves  fonaki^ 
And  die  as  fast  at  they  tee  others  grow; 
And  nothing  'gainst  Time's  scythe  can  make  defeaee. 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him  when  he  takes  theeheace. 

XIII. 
O,  that  you  were  yourself!  but,  love,  you  tie 
No  longer  yourt  than  you  yourself  here  iivti 
Against  this  coming  end  you  thould  prepsre, 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  tome  other  give. 
Sp  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lesie 
Find  no  determination :  then  you  were 
Yourself  again  after  yourself 's  decease, 
When  your  sweet  issue  your  tweet  form  shosJd  bear. 
Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fidl  to  decay. 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  day, 
And  barren  rage  of  death't  eternal  eold  t 
O I  none  but  unthriftt.— Dear  my  love,  you  k&ov 
You  had  a  father;  let  your  ton  tay  to. 

XIV. 
Not  from  the  ttart  do  I  my  judgment  phMk ; 
And  yet  methinks  I  have  astronomy ; 
But  not  to  tell  of  good,  or  evil  luck, 
Of  plaguet,  of  deartht^  or  teasone'  quality; 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  mlnuttt  tell, 
Pointing  to  each  hit  thunder,  nin,  and  wind; 
Or  say  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  weil 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find : 
But  from  thine  eyet  my  knowledge  I  derive, 
And  (constant  stars)  in  tliem  I  read  such  ar^ 
As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive. 
If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldat  convert: 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate, 
Thy  end  it  truth't  and  beauty's  doom  and  date. 
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XV. 
WHen  I  consider  eTerything  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment; 
That  this  huge  ttate  presenteth  nought  but  shows 
Whereon  the  start  in  secret  influence  comment; 
When  1  perceiye  that  men  as  plants  increase, 
Cheered  and  checked  even  by  the  self-same  skyi 
.   Vaunt  in  their  youthflil  sap,  at  height  decrease. 
And  wear  their  brave  atate  out  of  memory ; 
Then  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
SeU  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight. 
Where  wasteful  time  debateth  with  decay, 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  auUied  night; 
And  all  in  war  with  time  for  loye  of  you, 
As  he  takes  from  you  I  engraft  you  new. 

XVI. 
But  wherpfnre  do  not  you  a  mightier  way 
Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant,  Time  I 
And  firtify  yourself  in  your  decay 
With  meaos  more  blessed  than  my  barren  rhyme  t 
Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours ; 
And  many  maiden  gardens,  yet  unset. 
With  ▼irtiBOua  wish  would  bear  you  living  flowers, 
Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit : 
So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair, 
Which  this.  Time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen. 
Neither  in.  inward  worth  nor  outward  fair. 
Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 
To  give  away  yourself  keeps  yourself  still ; 
And  you  ranat  live,  drawn  by  your  own  sweet  skill. 

XVII. 
Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come, 
If  it  were  filled  with  your  most  high  deserts  7 
Though  yet  heaven  Imows  it  is  but  as  a  tomb 
Which  hidles  your  life,  and  shews  not  half  your  parts. 
If  I  could  write  the  beau^  of  your  eyes. 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graces. 
The  age  to  came  would  say  this  poet  lies, 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touched  earthly  faces. 
So  should  my  papers,  yellowed  with  their  sge. 
Be  scorned  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue ; 
And  your  true  rights  be  termed  a  poet's  rage. 
And  stretchM  metre  of  an  antique  song : 
But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  that  time. 
Yon  should  live  twice ; — ^in  it  and  in  my  rhyme. 

XVIII. 
Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  t 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date : 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines. 
And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimmed ; 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 
By  chance  or  nature's  changing  course  untrimmed ; 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  &de, 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  death  brag  thou  wander'st  in  his  shade. 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  growest: 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe  or  eyes  can  see. 
So  long  lires  this  and  this  gives  life  to  thee. 


XJX. 
Devouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws. 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet  brood ; 
Pluck  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's  jaws, 
And  bum  the  long-lived  phoenix  in  her  blood ; 
Make  glad  and  sorry  seasons  as  thou  fleef  st. 
And  do  whate'er  thou  wilt,  swift^footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world  and  all  her  fading  sweets; 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime : 
O,  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love's  fair  brow. 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  sntique  pen ; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow. 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 
Yet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time:  despite  thy  wrong, 
My  love  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 

XX. 

A  woman's  &ce,  with  Nature's  own  hand  painted, 

Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion; 

A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 

With  shifting  chsnge,  as  is  false  women's  fashion ; 

An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in  rolling. 

Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth ; 

A  man  in  hue  all  hues  in  his  controlling. 

Which  steals  men's  eyes  and  women's  souls  amazeth. 

And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created ; 

Till  Nature,  aa  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-doting. 

And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated, 

By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 

But  since  she  pricked  thee  out  for  women's  pleasure, 

Mine  be  thy  love  and  thy  love's  uae  their  treasure. 

XXI. 
So  is  it  not  with  me  as  with  that  muse 
Stirred  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse ; 
Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use» 
And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse ; 
Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare^ 
With  sun  and  moon*  with  earth  and  sea's  rich  gems. 
With  April's  first-born  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 
That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems. 

0  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write, 
And  then  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 

As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 
As  those  gold  candles  fixed  in  heaven's  air : 
Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hear-si^  well ; 

1  wiU  not  pnuse  that  purpose  not  to  sell 

XXII. 
My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old. 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date ; 
But  when  in  thee  time's  furrows  I  behold. 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate. 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee. 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart, 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  id  roe ; 
How  can  I  then  be  elder  than  thou  art  7 
O  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  waiy. 
As  I  not  for  myself  but  for  thee  will ; 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ilL 
Presume  not  on  thy  heart  when  mine  is  slain ; 
Thou  gav'st  me  thine  not  to  give  back  again. 
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XXIII, 
As  an  unperfeet  actor  on  the  stage, 
Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part, 
Or  some  fieree  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage, 
Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own  heart ; 
So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite. 
And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 
O'ercharged  with  burthen  of  mine  own  love's  might. 
O,  let  my  books  be  then  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  presagers  of  my  speaking  breast ; 
Who  plead  for  love  and  look  for  recompence. 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more  expressed. 
O,  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ : 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit 

XXIV. 
Mine  eye  hath  played  the  painter,  and  hath  steeled 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart ; 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  't  is  held, 
And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art 
For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skill, 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictured  lies ; 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still, 
That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 
Now  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done ; 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for  me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the  sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gase  therein  on  thee ; 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art, 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the  heart 

XXV. 

Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with  their  sUrs, 
Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast, 
Whilst  I,  whom  fortnne  of  such  triumph  bars, 
Unlocked  for  joy  in  that  I  honour  most 
Great  princes'  favourites  their  fiur  leaves  spread, 
But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye ; 
And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried, 
For  at  a  firown  they  in  their  glory  die. 
The  painful  warrior  famous^d  for  fight. 
After  a  thousand  victories,  once  foiled. 
Is  from  the  book  of  honour  ras^d  quite. 
And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toiled. 
Then  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  beloved. 
Where  I  may  not  remove  nor  be  removed. 

XXVI. 
Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 
Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit ; 
To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  shew  my  wit : 
Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 
May  make  seem  bare  in  wanting  words  to  shew  it ; 
But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 
In  thy  soul's  thought  all  naked,  will  bestow  it ; 
Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  my  moving, 
Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect. 
And  puts  apparel  on  my  tattered  loving. 
To  shew  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect : 
Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  how  T  do  love  thee ; 
Till  then  not  shew  my  head  where  thou  mayst  prove  me. 


XXVII. 
Weary  with  toil  I  haste  me  to  my  bed. 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tired; 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head, 
To  work  my  mind  when  body's  work's  expired; 
For  then  my  thoughts  (from  fi^  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee. 
And  keep  my  drooping  eye-lids  open  wide. 
Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  see: 
Save  that  my  soul's  imaginary  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  s^tless  riew. 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night 
Makes  blaek  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  fkoenev. 
Lo  thus,  by  day  my  limbs,  by  night  my  mind, 
For  thee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find. 

XXVIII. 
How  can  I  then  return  in  happy  plight 
That  am  debarred  the  benefit  of  restt 
When  day's  oppression  is  not  eased  by  night 
But  day  by  night  and  night  by  day,  oppressed? 
And  each,  though  enemies  to  either's  reign. 
Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me ; 
The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  far  I  toil,  still  further  ofiTfirom  thee. 
I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him  tbou  art  bright 
And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the  besTen :      ' 
So  fiatter  I  the  swart-complexioned  night ;  ' 

When  sparkling  stars  twire  not  thou  gild'st  the  even :      | 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer,  ' 

And  night  doth  nightly  make  grief's  length  seem  stronga 

XXIX.  I 
When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 

I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state, 

And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries. 

And  look  upon  myself  and  curse  my  &te, 

Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope,  ' 

Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  posiessH, 

Desiring  this  man's  art  and  that  man's  scope,  , 

With  what  I  most  eigoy  contented  least ; 

Yet  in  these  thougfato  myself  almost  despising, 

Haply  I  think  on  thee, — and  then  my  state  I 

(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 

From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate: 

For  thy  sweet  love  remembered  such  wealth  brings, 

That  then  I  scorn  to  change  my  state  with  kings- 

XXX.  I 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 

I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past 

I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought 

And  with  old  woes  new  waQ  my  dear  time's  waste: 

Then  can  I  drown  an  eye  unused  to  flow. 

For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night, 

And  weep  afresh  love's  long  since  cancelled  woe, 

And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanished  sight. 

Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  fore-gone. 

And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 

The  sad  account  of  fore*bemoan^  moan> 

Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  paid  before.  < 

But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 

All  losses  are  restored  and  sorrows  end. 
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XXXI. 
Thy  botom  is  endearM  with  all  hearts, 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead ; 
And  there  reigna  love  and  all  love's  loving  parts, 
And  all  those  friends  which  I  thought  buri^dt 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  lore  stolen  from  mine  eye 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  things  removed,  that  hidden  in  diee  lie  I 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live, 
Hung  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone, 
Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give ; 
That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone: 
Their  images  I  loved  I  view  in  thee, 
And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  all  of  me. 

XXXII. 
If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day, 
When  that  churl  Death  my  bones  with  dust  shall  coven 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  lines  of  thy  deceased  lover, 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time. 
And  though  they  be  outstripped  by  every  pen 
Reserve  them  for  my  love  not  for  their  rhyme. 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
O  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought ! 
Mad  my  friend's  muse  grown  with  this  growing  age, 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought. 
To  match  in  ranks  of  better  equipage : 
But  since  he  died  and  poets  better  prove, 
Theirs  for  their  style  I  '11  read,  his  for  his  love. 

XXXIII.. 
Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tops  with  sovereign  eye. 
Kissing  with  golden  iace  the  meadows  green, 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alchemy ; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
"With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face. 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide. 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  disgrace : 
£ven  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine, 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow ; 
But  out,  alack ;  he  was  but  one  hour  mine. 
The  region  cloud  hath  masked  him  from  me  now. 
Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  wit  disdaineth ; 
Suns  of  the  worldmay  stain  when  heaven's  sun  staineth. 

XXXIV. 
Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day, 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  cloak. 
To  let  base  clouds  overtake  me  in  my  way. 
Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke  f 
'T  is  not  enough  that  through  the  cloud  thou  break. 
To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  face, 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  speak, 
That  heals  the  wound  and  cures  not  the  disgrace  : 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physic  to  my  grief; 
Though  thou  repent  yet  have  I  still  the  loss : 
The  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bears  the  strong  ofience's  cross. 
Ah  I  but  those  tesrs  are  pearl  which  thy  love  sheds. 
And  they  are  rich  and  random  all  ill  deeds. 


XXXV. 

No  more  be  grieved  at  that  which  thou  hast  done : 
Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud ;' 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun. 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
All  men  make  faults,  and  even  1  in  this. 
Authorising  thy  trespass  with  compare  ; 
Myself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss. 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are  : 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense 
(Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate). 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  commence : 
Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate. 
That  I  an  accessary  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robs  from  mc- 

XXXVI. 
Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain, 
Although  our  undivided  loves  are  one : 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain, 
Without  thy  help  by  me  be  borne  alone, 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect. 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite, 
Which  though  it  alter  not  love's  sole  effect, 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee. 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame ; 
Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  me. 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name : 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

XXXVII. 
As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth, 
So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite, 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth  ; 
For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit. 
Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all  or  mOre, 
Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engrailed  to  this  store : 
So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despised 
Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give 
That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  sufficed, 
And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 
Look  what  is  best  that  best  I  wish  in  thee ; 
This  wish  I  have ;  then  ten  times  happy  me  1 

XXXVIII. 
How  can  my  muse  want  subject  to  invent. 
While  thou  dost  breathe  that  pour'st  into  my  verse 
Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 
For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse  ? 
()  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me 
Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy  sight ; 
For  who 's  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee. 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  ? 
Be  thou  the  tenth  muse,  ten  times  more  iu  wortli 
Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers  invocaie ; 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forih 
Eternal  numbers  to  outlive  long  date. 
If  my  slight  muse  do  please  these  curious  days, 
The  pain  he  mine,  but  thine  shall  be  the  prnixe. 
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XXXIX 

O,  how  thy  words  with  uutnims  nyiy  I  ling. 

When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  2 

What  caa  mine  own  pndse  to  mine  own  self  bring  7 

And  what  is 't  but  mine  own  when  I  praise  thee  ? 

Even  for  this  let  us  divided  livei 

And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one ; 

That  by  this  separation  X  may  give 

That  due  to  thee  which  thou  deserv'st  alone. 

0  absence,  what  a  torment  wouldst  thou  prove, 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  lovt 
(Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth  deceive). 
And  that  thou  teaohest  how  to  make  one  twain, 

By  praising  him  here  who  doth  hence  remain- 
XL. 
Take  all  my  loves,  my  love,  yea  take  them  all  s 
What  hadst  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  before  ? 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  mayst  true  love  call  *» 
AU  mine  was  thine  before  thou  hadst  this  more. 
Then,  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  receivest, 

1  eannot  blame  thee  for  my  love  thou  usest ; 
But  yet  be  blamed  if  thou  thyself  deceivest 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refusest 

I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thie( 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty ; 
And  yet  love  knows  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong  than  hate's  known  injury. 
Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  all  ill  well  shews, 
Kill  me  with  spites ;  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. 

XLI. 
Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits. 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart, 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits, 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won, 
Beauteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assailed ; 
And  when  a  woman  wooes  what  woman's  son 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevailed. 
Ah  me  I  but  yet  thou  mightst,  my  sweet,  forbear. 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth, 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thou  art  forced  to  break  a  two-fold  truth  ; 
Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee, 
Thine,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me. 

XUI. 
That  thou  hast  her  it  is  not  all  my  grief. 
And  yet  it  may  be  said  I  loved  her  dearly ; 
That  she  hath  thee  is  of  my  wailing  chief, 
A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 
Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye : — 
Thou  dost  love  her  because  thou  knew'st  I  love  her ; 
And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me, 
Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her ; 
If  [  lose  thee  my  loss  is  my  love's  gain. 
And  losing  her  my  friend  hath  found  that  loss ; 
Both  find  each  other  and  1  lose  both  twain, 
And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross : 
But  here  *s  the  joy  ;  my  friend  and  I  are  one ; 
Sweet  flattery ! — then  she  loves  but  me  alone. 


XLIII 
When  most  I  wink  then  do  mine  eyea  best  see. 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  onreepeetod ; 
But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreama  they  look  on  tbee. 
And  darkly  bright  ne  bright  in  daifc  dinetad. 
Then  thou  whose  ahadow  shadows  doth  make  bright 
How  would  thy  shadow'a  Ibim  fonn  happy  thorn 
To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  eleaxer  light* 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  ahines  ao  t 
How  would  (I  si^)  mine  eyes  be  bleasM  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day, 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  impeifect  shade 
Through  heavy  aleep  on  sightleta  qres  doth  atsgrt 
All  days  are  nighta  to  see  tiU  I  see  ihee, 
And  nights  bright  days  when  dreams  do  shew  thee  m 

XLIV 
If  the  dull  substanee  of  my  lleah  were  thought, 
Injurious  distsnce  should  not  stop  mj  way} 
For  then  despite  of  spaee  I  would  be  brought. 
From  limita  tai  remote,  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter,  thent  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  furthest  earth  removed  from  thee. 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  aea  and  land. 
As  soon  as  think  the  plaoe  where  he  would  beu 
But  ah  1  thought  kills  me  that  I  am  not  thought. 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gone* 
But  that,  ao  mueh  of  earth  and  water  wrought, 
I  muat  attend  Time's  leisure  with  my  moan ; 
Eeeeiving  nought  by  elements  so  slow 
9ut  heavy  tears,  badges  of  either'a  woe : 

,     XLV. 
The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  fire. 
Are  both  with  thee  wherever  I  abide ; 
The  ftret  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire. 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide. 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  emba^ay  of  love  to  thee, 
My  llf^,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinka  down  to  death,  oppreesed  with  melaaelM^ys 
Until  lilb*t  composition  be  recured 
By  those  swift  messengers  returned  from  thee. 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again  aaaured 
Of  thy  Uk  health,  recounting  it  to  me : 
This  told>  I  Joy;  but  then  no  longer  glad, 
I  send  them  back  again  and  straight  grow  sad. 

XLVL 
Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war. 
How  to  divide  the  oonquest  of  thy  sight; 
Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would  bar* 
Mine  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  that  right 
My  heart  doth  plead  that  tbou  in  him  dost  lie 
(A  closet  never  pierced  with  oiystal  egrca). 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny. 
And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearanoe  lies. 
To  'cide  this  title  is  impanneUid 
A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart; 
And  by  their  verdict  is  determine 
The  clear  eye's  moiety  and  the  dear  heart's  part: 
As  thus ;  mine  eye's  due  is  thine  outward  part, 
And  my  heart's  right  thine  inward  love  of  heart 
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XLVII, 
Betvlil  BHule  eye  tild  heart  a  league  is  took. 
And  eadh  ddth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other : 
When  that  mine  eye  ia  fiunithed  for  a  look. 
Or  heart  in  l«?e  with  aigha  himaelf  doth  amother, 
With  my  lote'a  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feaat, 
And  to  the  painted  hanquet  hida  my  heart : 
Another  time  mine  eye  ia  my  heart'a  gue8t» 
And  in  hia  thoughti  of  love  doth  share  a  part : 
So,  either  by  thy  pieture  or  my  lore,  * 

Thyself  away  art  pretent  atill  with  me ; 
For  thou  not  further  than  my  thoughts  canst  mdre, 
And  I  am  still  with  them  and  they  with  thee; 
Or,  if  they  aleep,  thy  picture  in  my  eight 
Awakea  my  heart  to  heart'a  and  eye*a  delight 

XLVIIL 
How  careful  was  I  when  I  took  ray  way. 
Each  trifle  under  truest  hars  to  thruat ; 
That  to  my  uae  it  might  unused  stay 
From  handa  of  fidaehood  in  sure  wards  of  tnisl  1 
But  thou  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are, 
Most  worthy  comfort  now  my  greatest  grief; 
Thou,  best  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care. 
Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thie^ 
Thee  have  I  not  locked  up  in  any  cheat. 
Save  where  thou  art  not  though  I  feel  thou  art. 
Within  the  gentle  cloaure  of  ray  breast. 
From  whence  at  pleaaure  thou  mayat  come  and  part ; 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stolen  I  fear 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prise  so  dear. 

XI. lY 

Againat  that  time  If  ever  that  time  come. 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
Whenaa  thy  love  hath  caat  his  utmost  sum. 
Called  to  that  audit  by  advised  respects ; 
Againat  that  time  when  thou  shalt  strangely  pass, 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  aun,  thine  eye, 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  waa. 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity ; 
Against  that  time  do  I  enaconce  me  here, 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  own  desert, 
And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear, 
To  guard  the  lawful  reasons  on  thy  part: 
To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  laws, 
Since  why  to  love  I  can  allege  no  cause. 

L. 
How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way 
When  what  I  seek, — ^my  weary  travel's  end, — 
Doth  teach  that  eaae  and  that  repose  to  say, 
**  Thus  hi  the  miles  are  measured  from  thy  friend  I" 
The  beast  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe. 
Plods  dully  on  to  bear  that  weight  in  me, 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know 
His  rider  loved  not  speed  being  made  from  thee  { 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on, 
That  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide ; 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan. 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side ; 
For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  in  my  mind,—' 
My  grief  liea  onward  and  my  joy  behind. 


LI. 
Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  ofibnea 
Of  my  dull  bearer  when  from  thee  I  speed ; 
From  where  thou  art  why  should  I  haste  me  thence? 
Till  I  return,  of  posting  is  no  need. 
O,  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find, 
When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slowt 
Then  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind 
In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know :  « 

Then  can  no  horse  with  my  deshre  keep  pace  \ 
Therefore  desire,  of  perfect  love  being  made, 
Shall  neigh  (no  dull  flesh)  in  his  fiery  race ; 
But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade ; 
Since  from  thee  going  be  went  wilfril  slow. 
Towards  thee  I  *11  run  and  give  him  leave  to  go. 

LH. 
So  am  I  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 
Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-lock6d  treasurt. 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  surv^, 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  plei«ure. 
Therefore  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare, 
Since  seldom  coming  in  the  long  year  set. 
Like  stones  of  worth  they  thinly  placM  are. 
Or  eaptain-jewels  in  the  carcanet 
So  ia  the  time  that  keeps  you  aa  my  chest, 
Or  aa  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth  hide, 
To  make  aoma  special  instant  special-blest, 
By  new  unfolding  hia  impriaoned  pride, 
Blessed  are  you.  whoae  worthiness  gives  scope, 
Being  had,  to  triumph^  being  lacked,  to  hope. 

Lin. 
What  ia  your  aubitanee,  whereof  are  yon  made 
That  milliona  of  strange  ahadowa  on  you  tend  ? 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  ahade, 
And  yon,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
Describe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you ; 
On  Helen's  cheek  all  art  of  beauty  act. 
And  you  in  Grecian  tirea  are  painted  new : 
Speak  of  the  spring,  and  foiaon  of  the  year ; 
The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  ahew. 
The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear  i 
And  you  in  every  blessed  shape  we  know. 
In  all  external  grace  you  haVe  some  part. 
But  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  ccnatant  heart. 

LIV. 
O,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteoua  s^em. 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  deth  give  1 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  aweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker-blooma  have  frdl  as  deep  a  dye. 
As  the  perfruned  tincture  of  the  roses  { 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summer's  breath  their  maak^d  buds  discloses; 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  shew, 
They  live  unwooed,  and  unrespected  fade ; 
Die  to  themselves :  sweet  roses  do  not  so ; 
Of  their  sweet  deatha  are  aweetest  odours  made ; 
And  so  of  you,  beauteoua  and  lovely  youth, 
When  that  shall  fade  my  verse  distills  your  truth. 
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LV. 
Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  moniinients 
Of  princesi  shall  outlive  this  powerful  rhyme ; 
But  you  shall  abine  more  bright  in  these  eontenta 
Than  unswept  stone  besmeared  with  sluttish  time. 
When  .wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn, 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry, 
Nor  Mars  his  sword  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  bum 
^e  living  reeord  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth ;  your  praise  shall  still  find  room 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity. 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise, 
You  live  in  this  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

LVI. 
Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force ;  be  it  not  said, 
Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appetite ; 
Which  but  to-day  by  feeding  is  allayed, 
To-morrow  sharpened  in  his  former  might : 
So,  love,  be  thou ;  although  to-day  thou  fill 
Thy  hungiy  eyes,  even  till  they  wink  with  fulness, 
To-moi7ow  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dulness. 
Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 
Which  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted  new 
Come  daily  to  the  banks,  that  when  they  see 
Return  of  love  more  blest  may  be  the  view ; 
Or  call  it  winter,  which  being  full  of  care. 
Makes  summer's  welcome  thrlee  more  wish'd  more  rare, 

LVII. 
Being  your  slave  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire? 
1  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend, 
Nor  services  to  do  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world-without-end  hour, 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  you. 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour. 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu; 
Nor  dare  I  question  with  my  jealous  thought. 
Where  you  may  be  or  your  affidrs  suppose ; 
But  like  a  sad  slave  stay  and  think  of  nought. 
Save  where  you  are,  how  happy  you  make  those  t 
So  true  a  fool  is  love  that  in  your  will 
(Though  you  do  anything)  he  thinks  no  ilL 

LVIIL 
That  Ood  forbid  thait  made  me  first  your  slave, 
I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure. 
Or  at  your  hand  the  account  of  hours  to  crave. 
Being  your  vassal  bound  to  stay  your  leisurel 
O,  let  me  sufibr  (being  at  your  beck) 
The  imprisoned  absence  of  your  liberty; 
And  patience,  tame  to  sufiferance,  bide  each  check 
Without  accusing  you  of  injiiry. 
Be  where  you  list ;  your  charter  is  so  strong 
That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time : 
Do  what  you  will ;  to  you  it  doth  belong 
Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 
I  am  to  .wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell ; 
Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well 


UX. 
If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  is 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  beguiled. 
Which,  labouring  for  invootloB,  bear  amiss 
The  second  burthen  of  a  former  chfldt 
O,  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look. 
Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  son. 
Shew  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book, 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done  I 
That  I  might  see  what  the  did  world  oould  ny 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  firame; 
Whether  we  are  mended,  or  whe'r  better  they, 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
O,  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise. 

LX. 
Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  sbore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end ; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before; 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity  once  in  the  main  of  light, 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crowned. 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  ^ory  fight. 
And  time  that  gave  doth  now  his  gift  eonfound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  flourish  set  on  youth, 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beaut's  brow ; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth, 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mev: 
And  yet,  to  times  in  hope,  my  Terse  shall  stand, 
Praising  thy  worth  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

LXI. 
Is  it  thy  will  thy  image  ahould  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night! 
Dost  thou  desire  my  skunbera  ahould  be  broken, 
While  shadows  like  to  thee  do  mock  my  sight  ? 
Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'st  from  thee 
So  far  from  hone  into  my  deeds  to  pry ; 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me. 
The  scope  and  tenor  of  thy  jealousy  ? 
O  no  I  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  so  great; 
It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake ; 
Mine  own  true  love  that  dotii  my  pest  defeat, 
To  play  the  watehman  ever  for  thy  sake: 
For  thee  watch  I,  whQst  thou  dost  wake  elsewhere, 
From  me  far  ofi^  with  others  all  too  near. 

LXIL 
Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye, 
And  all  my  soul  and  all  my  every  part ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy. 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart 
Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  is  as  mme, 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account; 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define, 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount 
But  when  my  glass  shews  me  myself  indeed, 
Beaten  and  chopped  with  tanned  antiquity, 
Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read, 
Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 
'Tis  thee  (myself)  that  for  myself  I  praise, 
Painting  my  age  with  beauty  of  thy  days. 
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LXIII. 
Against  my  love  shall  be  as  I  am  now, 
With  Time's  injurious  hand  crushed  and  o'enrom : 
When  hours  have  drained  hii  blood  and  filled  his  brow 
With  lines  and  wrinkles ;  when  his  youthful  mora 
Hath  travelled  on  to  age's  steepy  night ; 
And  all  those  beauties  whereof  now  he's  king, 
Are  vanishing  or  vanished  out  of  sight. 
Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring ; 
For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 
Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife» 
That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 
My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  lover's  life : 
His  beauty  shall  in  these  black  lines  be  seen, 
And  they  shall  live  and  he  in  them  still  green. 

LXIV. 
When  I  haVe  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  de&ced 
The  rich- proud  cost  of  out- worn  buried  age ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down  razed, 
And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage : 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main, 
Increasing  store  with  loss  and  loss  with  store  $ 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay ; . 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate— 
That  time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

LXV. 
Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless  sea, 
But  sad  mortality  o'er-sways  their  power. 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea. 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 
0  how  shall  summer's*  honey  breath  hold  out 
Agamst  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days. 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout. 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time  decays  t 
0  fearful  meditation  I  where,  alack. 
Shall  time's  best  jewel  from  time's  chest  lie  hid  ? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back  ? 
Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
0  none,  unless  this  miracle  have  might. 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright. 

LXVI. 
Tired  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry, — 
As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  bom. 
And  needy  nothing  trimmed  in  jollity. 
And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn. 
And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplaced. 
And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpet6d. 
And  right  perfection  wrongfully  disgraced. 
And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabUd, 
And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority. 
And  folly  (doctor  like)  controlling  skill. 
And  simple  truth  miscalled  simplicity. 
And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill : 
Tired  with  all  these,  from  these  would  I  be  gonc^ 
Save  that  to.  die,  I  leave  my  love  alone. 


LXVII. 
Ah !  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live. 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety. 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve. 
And  lace  itself  with  his  society  t 
Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek,      ^ 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue  ? 
Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Roses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true  ? 
Why  should  he  live  now  nature  bankrupt  is. 
Beggared  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins  f 
For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his, 
And,  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 
O  him  she  stores  to  shew  what  wealth  she  had 
In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 

LXVIII. 
Tims  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  out-worn. 
When  beauty  lived  and  died  as  flowers  do  now, 
Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  were  borne. 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow; 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away. 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head ; 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay : 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen. 
Without  all  ornament,  itself,  and  true, 
Making  no  summer  of  another's  green. 
Robbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new ; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  nature  store. 
To  shew  false  heart  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 

LXIX. 
Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view. 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend ; 
All  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  give  thee  that  due. 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend, 
Thine  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crowned ; 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine  own. 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound. 
By  seeing  further  than  the  eye  hath  shewn. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind. 
And  that  in  guess  they  measure  by  thy  deeds ; 
Then  (churls)  their  thoughts,  altho'  their  eyes  were  kind. 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  weeds : 
But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show, 
The  solve  is  this, — ^that  thou  dost  common  grow. 

T.TT. 

That  thou  art  blamed  shall  not  be  thy  defect. 

For  slander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair ; 

The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 

A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 

So  thou  be  g^od,  slander  doth  but  approve 

Thy  worth  the  greater,  being  wooed  of  time ; 

For  canker-vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love. 

And  thou  presenf  st  a  pure  unstained  prime. 

Thou  hast  passed  by  the  ambush  of  young  days, 

Either  not  assailed,  or  victor  being  charged ; 

Yet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  thy  praise. 

To  tie  up  envy  evermore  enlarged : 

If  some  suspect  of  ill  masked  not  thy  show, 

Then  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  shouldst  owe. 
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T.XXT. 
No  longer  moani  for  me  when  I  am  dead, 
Than  yoa  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  hell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  Tile  world,  with  rilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  lore  you  so. 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot. 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe, 
O  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  Terse, 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  elay. 
Do  not  so  much  as  my  poor  name  rehearse ; 
But  let  your  loTe  eren  with  my  life  decay : 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan. 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone» 

LXXIL 
O,  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  liTcd  in  me,  that  you  should  loTe 
After  my  death ;  dear  loTe,  forget  me  quite. 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prOTc ; 
Unless  you  would  deTise  some  Tirtuoua  lie. 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert. 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I 
Than  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart : 
O  lest  your  true  Iotc  may  seem  fiJse  in  this. 
That  you  for  Iotc  speak  weU  of  me  untrue. 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is. 
And  liTC  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  shamed  by  that  which  I  bring  forth, 
And  so  should  you  to  Iotc  things  nothing  worth. 

LXXIIL 

That  time  of  year  thou  mayst  in  me  behold. 
When  yellow  leaTca,  or  none  or  few,  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold, 
Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sun-set  fadeth  in  the  west ; 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self  that  seals  up  all  in  rest 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire, 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie ; 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire. 
Consumed  with  that  which  it  was  nourished  by         i 
This  thou  peteeiT'Bt,  which  makes  thy  Iotc  more  strong, 
To  Iotc  that  well  which  thou  must  leate  ere  long. 

LXXIV. 
But  be  contented:  when  that  fell  arrest 
Without  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away, 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest. 
Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay. 
When  thou  rcTiewest  this  thou  dost  tey'iew 
The  Tery  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 
The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due  ; 
My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me : 
So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dtegs  of  life. 
The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead ; 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wreteh's  knife, 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remember^. 
The  worth  of  that  is  that  which  it  eontaius. 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 


LXXV. 
So  are  you  to  my  thoughts  as  food  to  life. 
Or  as  sweet-seasoned  showers  are  to  the  groimd ; 
And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 
As  'twixt  a  miser  and  hia  wealth  is  found ; 
Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 
Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  bis  ( 
Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone. 
Then  bettered  that  the  world  may  see  my  pie 
Some  time  all  full  with  feasting  on  yonr  sight. 
And  by  and  by  clean  stanrM  for  a  look 
Possessing  or  pursuing  no  delight, 
SaTe  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took. 
Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day. 
Or  gluttoning  on  all,  or  all  away. 

LXXVI. 
Why  is  my  Terse  so  barren  of  new  pride  f 
So  fer  from  Tariation  or  quick  chai^  ? 
Why  with  the  time  do  I  not  glance  aude 
To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds  atrange  f 
Why  write  I  still  all  one,  erer  the  same. 
And  keep  inTention  in  a  noted  weed. 
That  erery  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name ; 
Shewing  their  birth  and  where  they  did  proceed  f 
O  know  sweet  Iotc  I  always  write  of  you. 
And  you  and  Iotc  are  still  my  argument ; 
So  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new. 
Spending  again  what  is  already  spent : 
For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old, 
So  is  my  lore  still  telling  what  is  told. 

LXXni. 
Thy  glass  will  shew  thee  how  thy  beanties  wear. 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste ; 
The  Tacant  leaTes  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear. 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  mayst  thou  taale. 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  shew, 
Of  mouths  grsTes  will  giTc  thee  memory ; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  mayst  know 
Time's  thicTish  progress  to  eternity 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain. 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nursed,  deliTered  bom  thy  brain. 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  offices  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look. 
Shall  profit  thee  and  much  enrioh  thy  book. 

LXXVin. 
So  oft  haTe  I  inToked  thee  for  my  muse. 
And  found  such  feir  assistance  in  my  Terse, 
As  eTcry  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use. 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  dispose. 
Thine  eyes  that  taught  the  dumb  oa  high  to  ah4c 
And  heaTy  ignorance  aloft  to  fly, 
HaTC  added  feathers  to  the  leamed's  wmg. 
And  giTen  grace  a  donble  migesty. 
Yet  be  most  proud  of  that  wLidi  I  compile. 
Whose  influence  is  thine  and  bom  of  thee : 
In  others'  works  thou  dost  bat  mead  the  style. 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  gracM  be ; 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  adrance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignoranoe. 
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Whilst  I  aloae  did  call  upon  thy  aid. 
My  Tene  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace ; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decayed. 
And  my  sick  muse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  grant  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Desenres  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen ; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent, 
He  robs  thee  of  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  virtue  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behaviour ;  beauty  doth  he  give, 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek ;  he  can  affi>rd 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Than  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say. 
Since  what  he  owes  thee  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 

LXXX. 

O  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name. 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might, 
To  make  me  tongue-tied  speaking  of  your  fiune  I 
But  since  your  worth  (wide,  as  the  ocean  is,) 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear. 
My  saucy  bark,  inferior  fiir  to  his. 
On  yoor  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat, 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride ; 
Or  being  wrecked,  I  am  a  worthless  boat, 
He  of  tall  building  imd  of  goodly  pride : 
Then  if  he  thrive  and  I  be  oast  away, 
The  worst  was  this  r—my  love  was  my  decay. 

LXXXI. 
Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make. 
Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten ; 
From  lienee  your  memory  death  cannot  take. 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  inmiortal  life  shall  have. 
Though  I  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die : 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave. 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  ahall  be  my  gentle  verse. 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read ; 
And  tongues  to  be,  your  being  shall  rehearse. 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead  s 
You  stQl  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen) 
Where  breath  most  breathes,  even  in  the  mouths  of  men. 

LXXXII. 
I  grant  thou  weri  not  married  to  my  muse. 
And  therefore  mayst  without  attaint  o'er-look 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 
Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  e? ery  book. 
Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue. 
Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  past  my  praise ; 
And  therefore  art  enforced  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 
And  do  so,  love ;  yet  when  they  have  devised 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend. 
Thou  truly  fair  wert  truly  sympathised 
In  true  plain  words  by  thy  true-telling  friend ; 
And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better  used 
Where  cheeks  need  blood;  in  thee  it  is  abused. 


LXXXTIL 
I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need, 
And  therefore  to  your  fair  no  painting  set, 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exceed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt : 
And  therefore  have  I  slept  in  your  report, 
That  you  yourself  being  extant,  well  might  shew 
How  far  a  modern  quill  doth  come  too  short. 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in  you  doth  grow 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute, 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory  being  dumb ; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty,  being  mute 
When  others  would  give  life  and  bring  a  tomb. 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyes. 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 

IXKXIV. 
Who  is  it  that  says  most  ?  which  can  say  more 
Than  this  rich  praise — that  you  alone  are  you  f 
In  whose  confine  immured  is  the  store. 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew. 
Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell, 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory ; 
But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 
That  you  are  you,  so  dignifies  his  story. 
Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ. 
Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  dear. 
And  such  a  counter-part  shall  fame  his  wit, 
Making  his  style  admired  everywhere. 
You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse, 
Being  fond  on  praise  which  makes  your  praises  worse. 

LXXXV. 

My  tongue-tied  muse  in  manners  holds  her  still. 

While  conmients  of  your  praise,  richly  compiled. 

Reserve  their  character  with  golden  quill, 

And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  muses  filed. 

I  think  good  thoughts  whilst  others  write  good  words. 

And  like  unlettered  clerk  still  cry  **  Amen" 

To  every  hymn  that  able  spirit  affords. 

In  polished  form  of  well-refin6d  pen. 

Hearing  you  praised,  I  say,  "  'T  is  so,  't  is  true," 

And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more ; 

But  that  is  m  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you. 

Though  words  come  hindmost,  holds  his  rank  before. 

Then  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect. 

Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts  speaking  in  effect. 

LXXXVL 
Was  it  the  proud  full  saO  of  his  great  verse. 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all-two-precious  you. 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inherse. 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead  7 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished. 
He,  nor  that  affable  &roiliar  ghost. 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence  i 
Am  victors,  of  my  silence  (^nnot  boast; 
I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence : 
But  when  your  countenance  filed  up  his  line^ 
Then  lacked  I  matter ;  that  enfeebled  mine. 
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LXXXVII. 
Fanwell !  thou  art  too  dear  for  my  posseasing. 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate : 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing ; 
My  bondi  in  the  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting? 
And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving  f 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting, 
And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 
Thyself  thou  gav'st,  thy  own  wortii  then  not  knowing, 
Or  me,  to  whom  thou  gav'st  it,  else  mistaking ; 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprison  growing, 
Comes  home  again  on  better  judgment  making. 
Thus  have  I  had  thee  as  a  dream  doth  flatter, 
In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking,  no  such  matter. 

Lxxxvra. 

When  thou  shalt  be  disposed  to  set  me  light, 

And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  scorn, 

Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I'll  fight. 

And  prove  thee  virtuous  though  thou  art  forsworn. 

With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted, 

Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 

Of  &ult8  concealed  wherein  I  am  attainted ; 

That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory : 

And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too ; 

For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 

The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do. 

Doing  thee  vantage,  double-vantage  me. 

Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong, 

That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 

LXXXIX. 
Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault. 
And  I  will  conunent  upon  that  ofifence : 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt ; 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill, 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change, 
As  I'll  myself  disgrace :  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle  and  look  strange ; 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks ;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet-beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell ; 
Lest  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong. 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 
For  thee,  against  myself  I  '11  vow  debate. 
For  I'  must  ne'er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. 

XC. 
Then  hlate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now : 
Now  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  to  cross. 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after-loss : 
Ah  I  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scaped  this  sorrow. 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe ; 
Grive  not  a  mndy  night  a  rainy  morrow. 
To  linger  out  a  purposed  overthrow. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 
When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite, 
But  m  the  onset  come ;  so  shall  I  taste 
At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might ; 
And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe, 
Compared  with  loss  of  thee  will  not  seem  so. 


XCI. 
Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skHl, 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force; 
Some  in  their  garments  though  new-ianglcd  ill : 
Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  hens 
And  every  humour  hath  his  a4jimet  pleasure. 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest ; 
But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure, 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me, 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  grarmentsT  cost, 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be ; 
And  having  thee  of  all  men's  pxide  I  boast. 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  mayst  take 
AU  this  away  and  me  most  wretched  make. 

XCIL 
But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away. 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine ; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay, 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine. 
Then  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs. 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 
I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than  that  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend: 
Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind. 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revslt  doth  lie. 
O  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 
Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die ! 
But  what's  so  blessed-fair  that  fears  no  blott 
Thou  mayst  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not: 

xcm. 

So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true, 
Like  a  deceived  husband ;  so  love's  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me  though  altered-new; 
Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place: 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye, 
Therefore  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
In  many's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is  writ  in  moods  and  frowns,  and  wrinkles  strsnge] 
But  heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree. 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell; 
Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  woridngs  be, 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thence  but  sweetness  tdl. 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow, 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show  I 

XCIV. 
They  that  have  power  to  hurt  and  will  do  none. 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  shew. 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone. 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces. 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  feces. 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  exeellenee. 
The  summer's  fiower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die; 
But  if  that  fiower  with  base  infection  meet. 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity: 
For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds; 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 
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XCV. 
How  sweet  and  lovely  doit  thou  make  the  shame. 
Which  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rosoi 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  t 
0,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose  t 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport. 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise : 
Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report 
O  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got, 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee  { 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot. 
And  all  things  turn  to  fair  that  eyes  can  see  I 
Take  heed,  dear  heart,  of  this  large  privilege ; 
The  hardest  knife  ill-used  doth  lose  his  edge. 

XCVI. 
Some  say  thy  fault  is  youth,  some  wantonness ; 
Some  say  thy  grace  is  youth,  and  gentle  sport ; 
Both  grace  and  &ults  are  loved  of  more  and  less  { 
Thou  mak'st  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  jewel  will  be  well  esteemed; 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 
To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deemed. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  stem  wolf  betray, 
If  like  a  lamb,  he  could  his  looks  translate  1 
How  many  gazers  mightst  thou  lead  away. 
If  thou  wouldst  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  state  1 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in  such  sort, 
As  thoa  being  mine  mine  is  thy  good  report* 

xcva 

How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year  1 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen  1 
What  old  December's  bareness  everywhere  I 
And  yet  this  time  removed  was  summer's  time ; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime. 
Like  widowed  wounds  after  their  lords'  decease : 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seemed  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfiithered  fruit ; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasure's  wait  on  thee, 
And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute ; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  'tis  with  so  dull  a  cheer 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter's  near. 

XCVIII. 
From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring, 
When  proud-pied  April,  dressed  in  all  his  trim. 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  everything, 
That  heavy  Saturn  laughed  and  leaped  with  him* 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  difierent  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue, 
Conld  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell, 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew : 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight 
Drawn  after  you }  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seemed  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away. 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play  i 


XCIX. 
The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide  ^— > 
Sweet  thief,  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that  smelU 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  t  The  purple  pride 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells, 
In  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dyed. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand. 
And  buds  of  maxjoram  had  stolen  thy  hair : 
The'  roses  fearfiilly  on  thorns  did  stand. 
One  blushing  shame,  another  white  despair ; 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both. 
And  to  his  robbery  had  annexed  thy  breath ;  ^ 

But,  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 
A  vengefhl  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  could  see 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stolen  from  thee. 

C. 
Where  art  thou,  Muse,  tiiat  thou  forget'st  so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might  ? 
Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song. 
Barkening  thy  power  to  lend  base  subjects  light  7 
Return,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent; 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem, 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 
Rise,  restless  Muse,  my  love's  sweet  face  survey. 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay. 
And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  everywhere. 
Give  my  love  fiune  &ster  than  time  wastes  life ; 
So  thou  prevent'st  his  scythe  and  crooked  knife. 
CL 

0  truant  Muse,  what  shall  be  thy  amends, 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dyed  f 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends  $ 
So  dost  thou  too,  and  therein  dignified. 
Make  answer.  Muse :  wilt  thou  not  haply  say, 
**  Truth  needs  no  colour  with  his  colour  fixed ; 
Beauty  no  pencil  beauty's  truth  to  lay ; 

But  best  is  best  if  never  intermixed  f " 
Because  he  needs  no  praise  wilt  thou  be  dumb  f 
Excuse  not  silence  so ;  for  it  lies  in  thee 
To  make  him  much  out-live  a  gilded  tomb, 
And  to  be  praised  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
Then  do  thy  office,  Muse ;  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long  hence  as  he  shews  now. 

CII. 
My  love  is  strengthened  though  more  weak  in  seemingt 

1  love  not  less  though  less  the  show  appear : 
That  love  is  merchandised  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  owner's  tongue  doth  publish  everywhere. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring, 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays ; 

As  PhUomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing, 

And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days ; 

Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 

Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night, 

But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough, 

And  sweets  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight. 

Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue. 

Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 
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era. 

Alack !  what  poverty  my  rouse  brings  forth, 
That  haTxng  sooh  a  scope  to  shew  her  pride. 
The  argument,  all  bare,  is  of  more  worth 
Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside. 
O,  blame  not  me,  if  I  no  more  can  write  1 
Look  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  face, 
That  oyerigoes  my  blunt  inTention  quite, 
Bulling  my  lines  and  doing  me  disgrace. 
Were  it  not  sinful  then,  striving  to  mend. 
To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well  t 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend 
Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gif^  to  tell ; 
And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  can  sit, 
Your  own  glaas  shews  you  when  you  look  in  it 

CIV. 
To  me,  fkir  fHend,  you  never  can  be  old. 
For  as  you  were  when  first  your  eye  I  eyed. 
Such  seems  your  beauty  stllL    Three  winters'  cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers'  pride ; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  turned. 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen ; 
Three  April  perftimes  in  three  hot  Junes  burned, 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh  which  yet  are  green. 
Ah  I  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand. 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived  t 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand, 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  ey%  may  be  deceived : 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this  thou  age  unbread, — 
Ere  you  were  bom  was  beauty's  summer  dead. 

CV. 
Let  not  my  love  he  called  idolatry, 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  shew, 
Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be, 
To  one  of  one,  still  such  and  ever  so. 
Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to  morrow  kind. 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence ; 
Therefore  my  verse  to  constancy  confined. 
One  thing  expressing  leaves  out  difference. 
Fair,  kind»  and  true,  is  all  my  argument, 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words ; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent. 
Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope  affords. 
Fair,  kiud,  and  true  have  often  lived  alone, 
Whieh  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 

CVI. 
When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  &irest  wights, 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme. 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead  and  lovely  knights, 
Then  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best, 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow,  , 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expressed 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring ; 
And  for  they  looked  but  with  divining  eyes. 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing : 
For  we  which  now  behold  these  present  days, 
Have  eyes  to  wonder  but  lack  tongues  \o  praise. 


CVIL 
Not  mine  ofwn  fean,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world  dreaming  on  tfaingi  to  < 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  oonlxol. 
Supposed  as  forfeit  to  a  confined  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  edipee  endured. 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage ; 
Incertaintiea  now  crown  themselves  assored. 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  fresh  and  desA  to  me  subscribes. 
Since  spite  of  hhn  I'll  Uve  in  this  poor  rhyme. 
While  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speediless  tiibea : 
And  thou  in  this  shall  find  thy  monnment. 
When  tyiaats'  orasts  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent. 

CVIIL 
What 's  in  the  brain  that  ink  nsay  charaoter. 
Which  hath  not  figured  to  thee  my  true  spirit? 
What's  new  to  speak,  what  new  to  regiater, 
That  may  express  my  love  or  thy  dear  merit? 
Nothing  sweet  boy ;  but  yet  like  pnyers  divine, 
I  must  each  diy  say  o'er  the  very  same; 
Counting  no  old  thing  old,  tbou  mine,  I  thine. 
Even  as  when  first  I  hallowed  thy  lair  name. 
So  that  eternal  love  in  love's  fresh  esse 
Weighs  not  the  dust  and  iigury  of  age. 
Nor  gives  to  necessaiy  wrinkles  place. 
But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page ; 
Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred. 
Where  time  and  outward  form  woidd  shew  it  dead. 

CIX. 
O  never  say  Aat  I  was  fiiilse  of  hcfcirt. 
Though  absenoe  seemed  my  flame  to  qualHy. 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart, 
As  from  my  soul  which  in  thy  breaat  doth  lie : 
That  is  my  home  of  love :  if  I  have  ranged 
Like  him  that  travels  I  return  again. 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchanged. 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  atai^ 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reigned 
All  frailties  that  besiege  sll  kinds  of  blood. 
That  it  could  ao  prepoateronaly  be  atamed. 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call. 
Save  thou  my  rose,  in  it  thou  art  ray  alL 

ex. 

Alas  't  is  true,  I  have  gone  here  and  there. 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view; 

Gored  mine  own  thonghts,sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear, 

Made  old  ounces  of  afifectiona  new: 

Most  true  it  is  that  I  have  looked  on  truth 

Askance  and  strangely ;  but  by  all  above 

These  blenches  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 

And  worae  essays  proved  thee  my  best  of  love. 

Now  all  is  done  save  what  shall  have  no  end: 

Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 

On  newer  proof  to  try  an  older  friend, 

A  god  in  love  to  whom  I  am  confined. 

Then  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  be*^ 

Even  to  thy  pure  and  most  loving  breaat 
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CXL 
O  for  my  sake  do  yon  with  fortune  chide. 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds. 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  m^^s  which  public  manners  breeds. 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand ; 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand : 
Pity  me  then  and  wish  I  were  renewed ; 
Whilst  like  a  willing  patient  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eysell  'gainst  my  strong  infection ; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think. 
Nor  double  penance  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me  then  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye, 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

CXII. 
Your  love  and  pity  doth  the  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamped  upon  my  brow ; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill. 
So  you  o'er-green  my  bad,  my  good  allow : 
You  are  my  all-the-world  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  your  tongue ; 
None  else  to  me  nor  I  to  none  alive. 
That  my  steeled  sense  or  changes  right  or  wrong. 
In  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 
Of  others'  voices,  that  my  adder's  sense 
To  critic  and  to  flatterer  atopped  are. 
Mark  how  with  my  neglect  X  do  dispense : 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred, 
That  all  the  world  besides  methinks  they  are  dead. 

CXIII. 
Since  I  left  you  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind. 
And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about. 
Doth  part  his  function  and  is  partly  blind. 
Seems  seeing  but  effectually  is  out : 
For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 
Of  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape  which  it  doth  latch ; 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part, 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch ; 
For  if  it  see  the  rud'st  or  gentlest  sight. 
The  most  sweet  favour,  or  deform'st  creature. 
The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night. 
The  crow  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your  feature ; 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you. 
My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine  untrue. 

CXIV. 
Or  whether  doth  my  mind  being  crowned  with  you. 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery, 
Or  whether  shall  I  say  mine  eye  saith  true, 
And  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alchemy. 
To  make  of  monsters  and  things  indigest, 
Such  cherubins  as  your  sweet  self  resemble ; 
Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best. 
As  fast  as  objects  to  his  beams  assemble  t 
O  'tis  the  first,  'tis  flattery  in  my  seeing, 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up : 
Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  dust  is  'greeing. 
And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup ; 
If  it  be  poisoned  'tis  the  lesser  sin 
That  mine  eye  lores  it,  and  doth  first  begin. 


cxv. 

Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ  do  lie, 

Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  you  dearer ; 

Yet  then  my  Judgment  knew  no  reason  why 

My  most  full  flame  should  afterwards  bum  dearer* 

But  reckoning  time  whose  millioned  accidents 

Creep  in  'twizt  vows  and  change  decrees  of  kings. 

Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharp'st  intents. 

Divert  strong  minds  to  the  course  of  altering  things ; 

Alas  1  why  fearing  of  time's  tyranny, 

Might  I  not  then  say,  '*  now  I  love  you  best," 

When  I  was  certain  o'er  incertaiuty, 

Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest  t 

Love  is  a  babe ;  then  might  I  not  say  so, 

To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  still  doth  grow  t 

CXVI. 
Let  n;ie  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments.    Love  is  not  love. 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds ; 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

0  no !  it  is  an  ever-fix6d  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken } 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 
Whose  worth 's  unknown  although  his  height  be  taken. 
Love 's  not  time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  checka 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks. 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved, 

1  never  writ  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

CXVII. 
Accuse  me  thus ;  that  I  have  scanted  all 
Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay  -, 
Forgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call. 
Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day; 
That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds, 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purchased  right; 
That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 
Which  should  transport  me  furthest  from  your  sight. 
Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  errors  down. 
And  on  just  proof  surmise  accumulate. 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown. 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  wakened  hate : 
Since  my  i^peal  says  I  did  strive  to  prove 
The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love. 

CXVIIL 
Like  as  to  make  our  appetite  more  keen. 
With  eager  compounds  we  our  palate  urge; 
As  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen. 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness  when  we  purge; 
Even  so  being  full  of  your  ne'er-clojring  sweetness. 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding; 
And  sick  of  welfare,  found  a  kind  of  meetness 
To  be  diseased,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  policy  in  love,  to  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not  grew  to  faults  assured. 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state. 
Which  rank  of  goodness  would  by  ill  be  cured  ; 
But  thence  I  learn  and  find  the  lesson  true. 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  you. 
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OJOX. 

What  potions  lutre  I  drunk  of  tyren  tears, 

Distilled  from  limbecks  foul  as  hell  within, 

Applying  fears  to  hopes  and  hopes  to  fears. 

Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win  ! 

What  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed, 

Whilst  it  hath  thought  iUelf  so  blessed  never  I 

How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted. 

In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever  1 

O  benefit  of  ill !  now  I  find  true. 

That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better; 

And  ruined  love  when  it  is  built  anew 

Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far  greater. 

So  I  return  rebuked  to  my  content, 

And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  than  I  have  spent 

CXX. 
That  you  were  once  unkind  befriends  me  now, 
And  for  that  sorrow  which  I  then  did  feel, 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow, 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammered  steeL 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken, 
As  I  by  yours,  you  have  passed  a  hell  of  time ; 
And  I  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  suffered  in  your  crime. 

0  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remembered 
My  deepest  sense  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits ; 
And  soon  to  you  as  you  to  me  then  tendered 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits  1 
But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee : 
Iline  ransoms  yours  and  yours  must  ransom  me. 

CXXI. 
'T  is  better  to  be  vile  than  vile  esteemed. 
When  not  to  be  receives  reproach  of  being ; 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost  which  is  so  deemed 
Not  by  our  feeling  but  by  others'  seeing. 
For  why  should  others'  false  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ! 
Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies. 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think  good  f 
No, — I  am  that  I  am ;  and  they  that  level 
At  my  abuses  reckon  up  their  own : 

1  may  be  straight  though  they  themselves  be  bevel ; 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shewn ; 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  msintain, — 

All  men  are  bad  and  in  their  badness  reign. 

CXXII. 
Thy  gift,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  charactered  with  lasting  memory, 
Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain. 
Beyond  all  date  even  to  eternity : 
Or  at  the  least,  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  fiujulty  by  nature  to  subsist. 
Till  each  to  razed  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  missed. 
That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold. 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score ; 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold, 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more : 
To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee, 
Were  to  import  forgetfulness  in  me. 


CXXIII. 

No !  Time  ihou  shalt  not  boast  that  I  do  changes 

Thy  pyram.ds  built  up  with  newer  might. 

To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange ; 

They  are  but  dressings  of  a  formei^sight 

Our  dates  are  brief  and  therefore  we  admire 

What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old ; 

And  rather  make  them  bom  to  our  desire. 

Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 

Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy. 

Not  wondering  at  the  present  nor  the  past ; 

For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie, 

Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste : 

This  I  do  vow  and  this  shall  ever  be, 

I  will  be  true  despite  thy  scythe  and  thee. 

CXXIV. 

If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state, 

It  might  for  fortune's  bastard  be  un&theredy 

As  subject  to  time's  love  or  to  time's  hate, 

Weeds  among  weeds  or  flowers  with  flowers  gathered. 

No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident, 

It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp  nor  &lls 

Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent, 

Whereto  the  inviting  time  our  fiuhion  calls : 

It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic 

Which  works  en  leases  of  short  numbered  hours* 

But  all  alone  stands  hugely  polities 

That  it  nor  grows  with  heat  nor  drowns  with  ahow-ns 

To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time, 

Which  die  for  goodness  who  have  lived  for  crime. 

CXXV. 

Were  it  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy. 

With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring, 

Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity. 

Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining  t 

Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favour 

Lose  all  and  more  by  paying  too  much  rent ; 

For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savour. 

Pitiful  thrivers  in  their  gazing  spent ! 

No ; — ^let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart. 

And  take  thou  my  oblation  poor  but  free. 

Which  is  not  mixed  with  seconds,  knows  no  art. 

But  mutual  render  only  me  for  thee. 

Hence  thou  suborned  informer !  a  trae  soul 

When  most  impeached  stands  least  in  thy  controL 

CXXVI. 

O  thou,  my  lovely  boy,  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  glass,  his  sickle,  hour ; 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  shew'st 
Thy  lovers  withering  as  thy  sweet  self  grow'st 
If  Nature,  sovereign  mistress,  over  wrack 
As  thou  goest  onwards  still  will  pluck  thee  backf 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  disgrace  and  wretched  minutes  kilL 
Yet  fear  her,  O  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure ; 
She  may  detain  but  not  still  keep  her  treasure; 
Her  audit,  though  delayed,  answered  must  be. 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee. 
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<jxxyn. 

In  the  old  age  black  was  not  oonnted  &ir» 
Or  if  it  were  it  bore  not  beauty'i  name ; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  successive  heir» 
And  beauty  slandered  with  a  bastard  shame ; 
For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power. 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false-borrowed  face. 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name»  no  holy  hour» 
But  is  profaned,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace. 
Therefore  my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black. 
Her  eyes  so  suited ;  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such,  who  not  bom  fair  no  beauty  lack. 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem : 
Tet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe. 
That  every  tongue  says  beauty  should  look  so. 

CXXVIIL 
How  oft  when  thou,  my  music,  music  play'st. 
Upon  that  blessed  wood  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  sway'st 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds. 
Bo  I  envy  those  jacks  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand. 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that  harvest  reap, 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand  I 
To  be  so  tickled  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situatum  with  those  dancing  chips. 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait, 
Making  dead  wood  more  blessed  than  living  lips. 
Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this, 
Give  them  Uiy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss. 

CXXIX. 
The  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 
Is  lust  in  action ;  and,  till  action,  lust 
Is  peijured,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  blame. 
Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ; 
Enjoyed  no  sooner  but  despis^  straight ; 
Past  reason  hunted ;  and  no  sooner  had 
Past  reason  hated,  aa  a  swallowed  bait 
On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad : 
Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so ; 
Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme ; 
A  bliss  in  proof, — and  proved,  a  very  woe ; 
Before,  a  joy  proposed ;  behind,  a  dream : 
All  this  the  world  well  knows ;  yet  none  known  well 
To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell. 

cxxx. 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun ; 

Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lipa'  red : 

If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun  ; 

If  hairs  be  wires,  blaek  wires  grow  on  her  head. 

I  have  seen  roses  damasked,  red  and  white. 

But  no  such  roses  see  I  in  her  cheeks ; 

And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 

Than  in  the  breath  that  from  my  mistress  reeks. 

I  love  to  hear  her  speak, — ^yet  well  I  know 

That  music  hath  a  fax  more  pleasing  sound ; 

I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go, — 

My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground : 

And  yet,  by  Heaven  I  think  my  love  aa  rare 

Aa  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. 


■  CXX2X 
Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art, 
Aa  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  erueli 
For  well  thou  know'st  to  my  desr  doting  heart 
Thou  art  the  fiurest  and  most  precious  jewel, 
Yet  in  good  faith  some  say,  that  thee  behold. 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love  groan : 
To  say  they  err  I  dare  not  be  so  bold. 
Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
And,  to  be  sure  that  is  ndt  fidse  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face. 
One  on  another's  neck  do  witness  bear. 
Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black  save  in  thy  deeds. 
And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds. 

CXXXIL 
Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they  as  pitying  me. 
Knowing  thy  heart  torments  me  with  disdain. 
Have  put  on  black  and  loving  mourners  be. 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 
And  truly  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  east. 
Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even. 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west. 
As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  &oe ; 
O  let  it  then  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 
To  mourn  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee  graces 
And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part 
Then  wUl  I  swear  beauty  herself  is  black, 
And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. 

CXXXTII. 
Beshrew  that  heart  that  makes  my  heart  to  groan 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and  me  1 
Is 't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone. 
But  slave  to  slavery  my  sweet'st  friend  must  be  t 
Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken. 
And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engrossed ; 
Of  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken ; 
A  torment  thrice  threefold  thus  to  be  crossed. 
Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward. 
But  then  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  heart  baU ; 
Whoe'er  keeps  me  let  my  heart  be  his  guard ; 
Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  gaol : 
And  yet  thou  wilt ;  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee. 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me. 

CXXXIV. 

So  now  I  have  confessed  that  he  is  thine. 
And  I  myself  am  mortgaged  to  thy  will ; 
Myself  I  '11  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  cdmfort  still : 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free. 
For  thou  art  covetous  and  he  is  kind ; 
He  learned  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  me. 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bind. 
The  statute  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take. 
Thou  usurer,  that  puf  st  forth  all  to  use. 
And  sue  a  friend  came  debtor  for  my  sake ; 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 
Him  have  I  lost ;  thou  haat  both  him  tnd  me  t 
He  pays  the  whole  and  yet  am  I  not  frte. 
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CXXXV. 

Whoever  hatli  ber  wish  thou  halt  thy  will, 
^nd  will  to  boot,  and  will  in  overplos ; 
More  than  enough  am  I  that  vex  thee  still, 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spaeiotts. 
Not  once  Touchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine? 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious. 
And  in  my  will  no  fair  acoeptanee  shine? 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still, 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store ; 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  will,  add  to  thy  will 
One  will  of  mine  to  make  thy  large  will  more ! 
Let  no  unkind,  no  lair  beseecbers  kill ; 
Think  all  but  one»  and  roe  in  that  one  "  wiU." 

CAXXVi. 
If  thy  soul  eheek  thee  that  I  oome  eo  near. 
Swear  to  thy  blind  aool  that  I  was  thy  '<will," 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there ; 
Thua  fiur  for  love,  my  love-suit,  sweet,  fulfil 
«  Will"  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love, 
Ay,  fill  .it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one. 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove ; 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckoned  none  t 
Then:  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold. 
Though  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  nrast  be  I 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me  a  something  sweet  to  thee : 
Make  but.  my  name  thy  love  and  love  that  sttll, 
And  then  thou  lov'st  me, — £ot  my  name  is  ^  will.** 

CXXXVII. 
Thou  blind  fbol,  Love,  what  dost  tho«  to  mine  eyes 
That  they  behold  and  see  not  what  tiiey  see  t 
They  know  what  beau^  is,  see  where  H  lies. 
Yet  what  the  best  is  take  the  worst  to  be, 
If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-psrtisl  looks. 
Be  anchored  in  the  bay  where  all  men  ride. 
Why  of  eyes'  fUsehood  hast  thou  ibrged  hooks. 
Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied  ? 
Why  should  my  heart  think  tiiat  a  several  plot. 
Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  common  place? 
Or  mine  eyes  seeing  this,  say  this  is  not. 
To  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  face  T 
In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  have  erred, 
And  to  this  fiilee  plague  are  they  now  transferred. 

CXXXVIII. 
When  my  love  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies ; 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutored  youth, 
Unlearned  in  the  world's  fklse  subtleties. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  best. 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue ; 
On  both  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  supprest 
But  wherefore  says  she  not  she  is  uigustf 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old  t 
O,  love's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust, 
And  age  in  love  lores  not  to  have  years  told : 
Therefore  I  lie  with  her,  and  she  with  me, 
And  in  our  fauki  s  j  lies  we  flattered  be. 


CXXXIX 
O  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong 
That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart  t 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye  but  with  thy  tongue; 
Use  power  with  power  and  slay  me  not  by  art 
Tell  me  thou  lov'st  elsewhere ;  but  in  my  sight 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  thine  eye  aside. 
What  need'st  thou  wound  witli  cunning  when  thy  miglit 
Is  more  than  my  o'er-pressed  defence  can  'bide  ? 
Let  me  excuse  thee :  ah  1  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies; 
And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foet, 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries: 
Yet  do  not  so ;  but  since  I  am  near  slain, 
Kill  me  outright  with  looks  and  rid  my  pam. 

CXL. 
Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patienoe  with  too  much  disdain ; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  ezpreis 
The  manner  of  my  pity-wanting  pun. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so ; 
(As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near, 
No  news  but  health  from  their  physicians  know) ; 
For  if  I  should  despair  I  should  grow  mad, 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  time : 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad, 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 
That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belted. 
Bear  thme  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud  heart  go  vide 

CXU. 
In  fiuth  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  ejres, 
For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note; 
But  'tis  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despite, 
Who  in  despite  of  view  is  pleased  to  dote. 
Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  tone  delighted; 
Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone. 
Nor  taste,  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone : 
But  my  five  wits,  nor  my  five  senses  can 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee, 
Who  lives  unswayed  the  likeness  of  a  man, 
Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  be : 
Only  my  plague  thus  far  I  count  my  gain, 
That  she  that  nuikes  me  sin,  awards  me  pah. 

CXLIL 
Love  is  my  sin  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate, 
Hate  of  my  sin,  gprounded  on  sinful  loving : 
O,  but  with  mine  compare  thou  thine  own  suite, 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  hot  reproving; 
Or,  if  it  do,  not  from  those  lips  of  thine, 
That  have  profaned  their  scarlet  ornaments, 
And  sealed  false  bonds  of  love  as  oft  ss  mine ; 
Robbed  others'  beds  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  aa  thou  lov'st  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee : 
Root  pity  in  thy  heart,  that  when  it  grows, 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 
If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost  hide, 
By  self-example  mayst  thou  be  denied ! 
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CXUIL 
Lo,  u  a  carefiil  honse-wifie  nms  to  catch 
One  of  her  feathered  creaturei  broke  swajy 
Set!  down  her  babe,  and  makes  aU  swift  despatch 
In  puTBiiit  of  the  thing  she  would  haTO  stay ; 
Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chace»    . 
Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  (ace. 
Not  prizing  her  poor  infimt'a  discontent; 
So  run'st  thou  after  that  which  fliea  from  theCy 
Whilst  I  thy  babe  chace  thee  a&r  behind  i 
Bat  if  thou  catch  thy  hopCi  turn  back  to  me^ 
And  play  the  mother'a  part,  kisa  me,  be  kind  i 
So  will  I  pmy  that  thou  mayst  have  thy  Will, 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  crying  stilL 

CXUV. 
Two  loTes  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirita  do  suggest  me  still ; 
The  better  angel  is  a  man  right  fidr» 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman  coloured  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  e?il 
Terapteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side. 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil. 
Wooing  hia  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  angel  bo  turned  fiend. 
Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  directly  tell ; 
But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  eaoh  friend, 
I  guesa  one  angel  in  another's  helL 
Yet  tlua  shall  I  ne*er  know,  but  live  in  doubt. 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out 

CXLV. 
Those  lips,  that  love's  own  hand  did  make, 
Breathed  forth  the  sound  that  said  "  I  hate," 
To  me  that  languished  for  her  sake : 
But  when  she  saw  my  woful  state, 
Straig^ht  in  her  heart  did  mercy  come. 
Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 
AVaa  used  in  giving  gentle  doom  ; 
And  taught  it  thus  a-new  to  greet ; 
*'  I  hate"  she  altered  with  an  end, 
That  followed  it  as  gentle  day 
Doth  follow  night,  who,  like  a  fiend, 
From  heaven  to  hell  is  flown  away ; 
**  I  hate"  from  hate  away  she  threw, . 
And  saved  my  life,  saying — "  not  you." 

CXLVI. 
Poor  soul,  the  centre  of  my  sinftd  earth, 
Fooled  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array. 
Why  dost  thou  pine  within  and  sufier  dearth. 
Painting  thy  outward  walls  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 
Dost  thou  upon  thy  iiidiDg  mansion  spend  ? 
Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess. 
Bat  up  thy  charge !  Is  this  thy  body's  end  ? 
Then,  soul,  live  thou  upon  thy  servant's  losd, 
And  let  that  pine  to  aggravate  thy  store ; 
Buy  terms  divine  ui  sealing  hours  of  dross ; 
Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more : 
So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death  that  feeds  on  men. 
And  death  once  dead  there 's  no  more  dying  then. 


CXLVIL 
My  love  ia  a  fever,  longing  still 
For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease ; 
Feeding  on  that  which  doth  preserve  the  ill. 
The  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 
My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love, 
Angiy  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept. 
Hath  left  me,  and  I  de^>erate  now  approve. 
Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except 
Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care, 
And  frantic-mad  with  ever- more  unrest; 
My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  madmen's  are, 
At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  expressed ; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair  and  thought  thee  bright^ 
Who  art  aa  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night 

CXLVIII. 
O  me  I  what  eyes  hath  Love  put  in  my  head. 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight  1 
Or  if  they  have  where  ia  my  judgment  fled. 
That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright ! 
If  that  be  fair  whereon  my  felse  eyes  dote, 
What  meana  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so  t 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's :  no. 
How  can  it  t  O,  how  can  Love's  eye  be  true, 
That  is  so  vexed  with  watching  and  with  tears  t 
No  marvel  then  though  I  mistake  my  view ; 
The  sun  itself  sees  not  till  heaven  clears. 
O  cunning  Love  1  with  tears  thou  keep'st  me  blind, 
Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  should  find. 

CXLIX. 
Canst  thou  O  cruel  I  say  I  love  thee  not, 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  parUke  t 
Do  I  not  think  on  thee  when  I  forgot 
Am  of  myself  all  tyrant  for  thy  sske  ? 
Who  hateth  thee,  that  I  do  call  my  friend  f 
On  whom  fh>wn'8t  thou  that  I  do  &wn  upon  ! 
Nay,  if  thou  low'rst  on  me  do  I  not  spend 
Revenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan  t 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect, 
That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise, 
When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect, 
Coz^manded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes  ? 
But  love,  hate  on,  for  now  I  know  thy  mind ; 
Those  that  can  see  thou  lov'st,  and  I  am  blind. 

CL. 
O,  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful  might, 
With  insufiSciency  my  heart  to  sway  t 
To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight. 
And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the  day  f 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill. 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill, 
That  in  my  mind  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds  t 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more. 
The  more  I  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  t 
O,  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor, 
With  others  thou  should'st  not  abhor  my  state ; 
If  thy  unworthiness  raised  love  in  me, 
More  worthy  I  to  be  beloved  of  thee. 
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CU 
Iiote  it  too  young  to  know  what  conscienoe  is ; 
Yet  who  Imows  not  conscience  is  bom  of  love  ! 
Then»  gentle  cheateri  urge  not  my  amiss, 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove. 
For,  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  great  body's  treason ; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love ;  fiesh  stays  no  further  reason ; 
But  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.     Proud  of  thia  pride, 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be. 
To  stand  in  thy  affiiirs,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it  that  I  call 
Her — loTe,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  ML 

CLII. 
In  loThig  thee  thou  know'st  I  am  forsworn, 
But  thou  art  twice  forsworn  to  me  love  swearing ; 
In  act  thy  bed- vow  broke,  and  new  faith  torn. 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths'  breach  do  I  accuse  thee, 
When  I  break  twenty  ?  I  am  peijured  most ; 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee. 
And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost : 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kindness, 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy : 
And,  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness, 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see ; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair:  more  perjured  I, 
To  swear,  against  the  truth,  so  foul  a  lie ! 


CJJII. 
Cupid  laid  by  his  brand,  and  feC  asleep ; 
A  maid  of  Dian's  this  advantage  foond, 
And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep 
In  a  cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground; 
Which  borrowed  from  this  holy  fire  of  love 
A  dateless  lively  heat,  still  to  endure, 
And  grew  a  seething  bath  which  yet  men  prove, 
Against  strange  maladies  a  soverrign  can. 
But  at  my  mistress'  eye  love's  brand  new  fired, 
The  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  my  bresst; 
I  sick  withal,  the  help  of  bath  desired, 
And  thither  hied,  a  sad  distempered  guest. 
But  found  no  cure :  the  bath  for  my  help  lies 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire ;  my  mistress'  eyei. 

CLIV. 
The  little  love*god  lying  once  asleep, 
Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brsnd, 
Whilst  many  nymphs  that  vowed  chaste  lives  to  keep^ 
Came  tripping  by  ;  but  in  her  maiden  hsnd 
The  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire 
Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  had  wanned; 
And  so  the  general  of  hot  desire 
Was  sleeping  by  a  virgin  hand  disarmed. 
This  brand  she  quench^  in  a  cool  well  bv, 
Which  from  love's  fire  took  heat  perpetasl, 
Growing  a  bath  and  healthful  remedy 
For  men  diseased ;  but  I,  my  mistress  thrall. 
Came  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I  provc^ 
Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  not  lonk 
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A.bate,  to  depress,  sink,  subdue. 

A  B  C,  a  catechism. 

Abhor,  to  protest  against 

Abjects,  debased,  servile  persons. 

\ble,  to  qualify  or  uphold. 

Abortive,  issuing  before  its  time. 

Absolute,  complete,  perfect 

Abuse,  deception. 

Abused,  deceived. 

Aby,  to  pay  dear  for,  to  rue,  to 
suffer. 

Abysm,  abyss. 

Accite,  to  cite  or  summon. 

Accuse,  accusation. 

Achieve,  to  obtain. 

Aconitum,  wolf's-bane. 

Acquittance,  requital.    ' 

Action,  direction  by  mute  sig^s, 
charge,  or  accusation.^ 

Action-taking,  litigious. 

Actures,  actions. 

Additions,  titles  or  characters. 

Address,  to  prepare,  to  make 
ready. 

Addressed,  or  addrest,  ready. 

Admittance,  favour. 

Advance,  to  prefer. 

Advertising,  attentive. 

Adversity,  contrariety. 

Advertisement,  admonition. 

Advice,  consideration,  discretion, 
thought 

Advise,  to  consider,  to  recollect 

Advised,  cool,  cautious. 

Aery  or  Aiery,  a  hawk's  or  eagle's 
nest 

Affect  the  letter,  to  practise  alli- 
teration. 

Affect,  love. 

Affection,  affectation,  imagination 

Affectioned,  affected. 

Affects,  affections. 


I  Affeered,  confirmed. 


Affied,  betrothed. 

Affined,  joined  by  afiinity. 

Affront,  to  confront 

Afiy,  to  betroth. 

Aglet-baby,  a  diminutive  being, 
not  exceeding  the  tag  of  a 
point,  from  mguiUette, 

Agnize,  acknowledge,confess,vow. 

A-g^od,  in  good  earnest 

Aim,  guess,  suspicion. 

Airy  fame,  mere  verbal  eulogy. 

Alder-liefest,  best  beloved. 

Ale,  a  merry-meeting. 

A'life,  at  life. 

Allow,  to  approve. 

Allowance,  approbation. 

Amaze,  to  perplex. 

Amazonian  chin,  a  beardless  chin. 

Ames-ace,  the  lowest  chance  of 
the  dice. 

Amiss,  misfortune. 

Amort,  dispirited. 

An,  as  i£ 

Anchor,  a  hermit 

Ancient,  an  ensign,  or  standard- 
bearer. 

Angle,  a  fishing-rod. 

Anight,  in  the  night 

Answer,  retaliation. 

Anthropophagi,  cannibals. 

Antick,  the  fool  of  the  old  play. 

Antiquity,  old  age. 

Antres,  caves  and  dena. 

Appea'ch,  to  impeach. 

Appeal,  to  accuse. 

Appeared,  made  apparent. 

Apple-john,  an  apple   that  will 
I         ke6p  for  two  years. 
I    Apply,  to  attend  to,  to  consider, 
i    Appointment,  preparation. 
I    Apprehension,  opinion. 


Apprehensive,  quick  of  compre- 
hension. 

Approbation,  entry  or  probation. 

Approof,  approbation,  prooC 

Approve,  to  justify,  prove,  establish 

Approved,  experienced. 

Approvers,  those  who  try. 

Aqua-vitae,  strong  waters,  pro* 
bably  usquebaugh. 

Arabian  bird,  the  phcenis. 

Arch,  chieC 

Argentine,  silver. 

Argentine,  the  goddess  Diana. 

Argier,  Algiers. 

Argosies,  ships  laden  with  great 
wealth. 

Argument,  subject  for  conversa- 
tion, evidence,  proo£ 

Arm,  to  take  up  in  the  arms. 

Aroint  avaunt,  begone. 

A-row,  successively. 

Art,  practice  as  distinguished  from 
theory ;  also  theory. 

Articulate,  to  enter  into  articles. 

Artificial,  ingenious,  artful 

As,  as  \t 

Ascaunt,  askew,  sideways. 

Aspect,  countenance. 

Aspersion,  sprinkling. 

As  point,  completely  armed. 

Assay,  test 

Ascapart,  a  giant 

Assinego,  a  male  ass. 

Astringer,  a  gentleman  falconer. 

Assurance,  conveyance  or  deed. 

Assured,  affianced. 

Ates,  instigation  from  K\Jk,  the 
goddess  of  bloodshed. 

Atomies,  minute  particles,  visible 
in  the  sun's  rays. 

Attasked,  taken  to  task. 

Attended,  waited  for. 
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Attenty  attentive. 

Battle,  army. 

Bird-bolt,  an  arrow  shot  at  birds 

AtoDe,  to  reconcile. 

Bawoock,  a  jolly  fellow. 

Attest,  attesUtion. 

Bay,  the  space  between  the  mam 

Bisson,  blind. 

Attorney,  deputation. 

beamsofahouae. 

Blank,  the  white  mark  in  a  target 

Attorneyship,    the     discretional 

Bay-curtal,  a  bay  docked  horse. 

Blank  and  level,  mark' and  aim 

agency  of  another. 

Bay-window,  a  bow-window. 

(terms  of  gunnery). 

Attomied,  supplied  by  sohstitu- 

Beadsmen,     religioua     persons, 

Blaze  of  youth,  the  spring  of 

maintamed  to  pray  for  their 

early  life. 

Audacious,  spirited,  animated. 

benefiwtor. 

Blear,  to  deceive. 

Audrey,  a  corruption  of  Ethelrea. 

Beak,  the  forecastle. 

Blench,  to  start  ol^  to  fly  oC 

Augurs,  prognostioations. 

Bear  a  brain,  to  petfeetly  leaemble. 

Blent,  blended. 

Aukward,  adverse. 

Beard,  to  defy. 

Blind-worm,  the  cseeilia,  or  slow- 

Bearings  demeanour. 

worm. 

Authentic,  learned. 

Bearittg-oloth,  a  maade  used  at 

Blood-boltered,  daubed  with  blood. 

Awful,  reverend. 

ohristenbga. 

Blown,  puflbd-np,  swollen. 

Awless,  failing  to  produce  awe. 

Beat  (in  feloonry),  to  ^intter. 

Blows,  swella. 

Beating,    hammering,    dwelling 

Bloody,  sanguine. 

B. 

upon. 

Blue  caps,  the  Scotch. 

Bacoare,  stand  back,  give  place. 

Beaver,  a  helmet  in  generaL 

Blunt,  stupid,  iniensible. 

Bairn,  brushwood. 

Beck,  a  salutation  made  with  the 

Blurt,  blurted,  an  expreasion  of 

Baldriok,  a  belt 

head. 

contempt 

Bale,  misery. 

Becomed,  becoming. 

Board,  to  aecost 

Baleful,  baneftiL 

Beetle,  to  hang  over  the  base. 

Bob,  to  trick. 

Balked,  bathed  or  piled  up. 

Behave,  to  manage. 

Bodged,  boggled,  clumsy. 

Ballase,  ballast 

Behests,  commands. 

Bodkin,  a  small  dagger. 

Balm,  the  oil  of  consecration. 

Beholding,  viewing  with  regard. 

Bolted,  sifted. 

Ban,  curse. 

Behowl,  to  howl  at 

Bolting-hutch,  the  receptacle  in 

Band,  bond. 

Being,  abode. 

which  the  meal  U  bolted. 

Bandog,  village-dog. 

Beldame,  ancient  mother. 

Bombard,  or  bumbard,  a  barreL 

Bandy,  to  exchange  saiartly. 

Belee'd,  becalmed. 

Bombast,  the  stuffing  of  clothes. 

Bank,  to  sail  along  banks. 

Belongings,  endowments. 

Bona-robaa,  courtesana. 

Banning,  cursing. 

Bemete,  bemeasure. 

Bond,  bounden  duty. 

Banquet,  a  slight  repast 

Bemoiled,  bedraggled,  bemired. 

Bony  or  bonny,  handsome. 

par,  barrier. 

Bending,  unequal  to  the  weight 

Book,  paper  of  conditions. 

Barbason,  the  name  of  a  demon. 

Benefit,  beneficiary. 

Boot,  profit,  something  over  and 

Barbe,akindofveiL 

Bent,  utmost  degree  of  any  passion. 

above. 

Barbed,  warlikely  caparisoned. 

Benumbed,  inflexible. 

Barber-monger,  an  associate  of 

Beahrew,  may  ill  befiO. 

Bore,  the  oalibre  of  a  gun. 

barbers. 

Besmirch,  to  foul  or  dirty 

Bores,  stabs. 

Bare,  to  shave. 

Best,  bravest 

Bosky,  woody. 

Bare,  mere. 

Bestowed,  stowed  away,  lodged. 

Bosom,  wish,  heart's  desires 

Barftil,  ftill  of  impediments. 

Bestraught,  distracted. 

Bots,  worms  in  a  horse's  stomach. 

Barm,  yeast 

Beteem,  to  give,  pour  out,  per- 

Bourn, boundary,  rivulet                    ' 

Bam,  or  bairn,  a  child. 

mit,  sufier. 

Bow,  yoke.                                          1 

Barnacles,  a  shell-fish. 

Bewray,  betray. 

Bolds,  emboldens.                              { 

Bams,  keeps  in  a  bam. 

Bezonian,  a  mean  fellow. 

Boltered,  bedaubed.                            1 

Barren,  ignorant 

Bias-cheek,  sweltiog  out  like  the 

Bome  in  hand,  deceived. 

Base,  dishonoured. 

bias  of  a  bowL 

BotUed-spider,   a   large  bloated 

Base,  a  rastic  game  called  prison- 

Bid,  to  invite. 

spider. 

base. 

Bid-the-base,  to  challenge  in  a 

Boulted,  sifted. 

contest 

Bo  wlins  or  bowlines,  tackle  of  a  ship. 

worn  by  equestrian  knights. 

Bifold,  two-fold. 

Bollen,  swollen. 

Basilisks,  a  species  of  cannon. 

Biggin,  a  cap. 

Bordered,  restrained. 

Basta, 'tis  enough. 

BUberry,  the  whortleberry. 

Bower,  a  chamber. 

Bastard,  raisin  wine. 

Bilbo,  a  Spanish  blade,  made  at 

Brace,  armour  for  the  arm. 

Bat,  a  dub. 

Bilboa. 

Brach,  a  hound. 

Bate,  strife. 

Bilboes,  fetters. 

Brack,  to  salt 

Bate,  to  flutter  as  a  hawk. 

Bill,  articles  of  accusation. 

Braid,  crafty,  deceitful 

Batlet,  an  instrument  witli  which 

Bill,  a  weapon  formerly  carried  by 

Brain's-flow,  tears. 

washers  used  to  beat  clothes. 

watchmen. 

Brake,  an  instrument  of  tortare; 

Batten,  to  grow  fat 

Bin,  is. 

also  a  thicket 
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Brands,  a  part  of  the  andirons  on 
wliieh  the  wood  for  the  fire 
was  supported. 
Brasier,  a  mannfaotnrer  of  brass  t 
also  a  Tessel  in  which  charcoal 
is  bnmed. 
BrsTB,  to  defy,  also  to  make  fine. 
Bravely,  splendidly,  gallantly. 
BraTery,  finery. 
Brawl,  a  kind  of  danoe. 
Braying,  harsh,  grating. 
Break,  to  begin. 
Break  up,  to  canre. 
Break  with,  to  break  the  matter 

to. 
Breast,  Toice. 

Breath,  speech,  also  exercisei 
Breathing-courtesy,  mere  ▼erbal 

compliment. 
Breeched,  foully  sheathed,  mired. 
Breeching,  liable  to  be  flogged. 
Breathed,    inured    by    constant 

practice. 
Breathe,  to  utter. 
Breed-bate,  an  exciter  of  quarrels. 
Bribe-buck,  a  buck  sent  as  a  bribe. 
Bridal,  the  nuptial  feast. 
Bring,  to  attend  or  accompany. 
Brize,  the  gad,  or  horse-fly. 
Broach,  to  put  on  the  spit,  to 

transfix. 
Brock,  the  badger. 
Brogues,  a  kind  of  shoes. 
Broken,  communicated. 
Broker,  a  match-maker,  a  pro- 
curess. 
Brooched,  adorned. 
Brought,  attended. 
Brow   of  youth,   the   height  of 

youth. 
Brown-bill,  a  battle-axe. 
Brownist,  a  follower  of  Brown,  a 

sectarian. 
Bruising-irons,  an  allusion  to  the 

ancient  mace. 
Bruit,  report  with  clamour. 
Brush  of  time,  decay  of  time. 
Bug,  bugbears,  false  terrors. 
Bumbard,  a  large  drinking  vessel. 
Bung,  a  cutpurse. 
Bunting,  a  bird. 
Burgonet,  a  helmet. 
Busky,  woody. 
Butt- shaft,  an  arrow  to  shoot  at 

shails  with. 
Buxom,  obedient. 
By 'r  lakin,  by  our  little  lady. 


Caddis,  worsted  lace. 
Cade,  a  barreL 


Cadent,  fiilling. 

Cage,  a  prison. 

Cain-coloured,  yellow. 

Caitiff  a  scoundreL 

Calculate,  to  foretel. 

Caliper,  a  species  of  musket. 

Call,  to  visit 

Callet,  a  woman,  a  witch. 

Calling,  appellation. 

Calm,  qualm. 

Camelot,  a  place  where  King  Ar- 
thur is  supposed  to  have  kept 
his  court 

Canary,  a  danoe. 

Candle-wasters,  those  who  tit  up 
all  night  to  diink. 

Canker,  the  dog-rose. 

Canstick,  candlestick. 

Cantons,  cantos. 

Canvas,  to  sift. 

Canvas-climber,  a  sailor. 

Cap,  the  top,  the  chie£ 

Cap,  to  salute  by  taking  off  the  cap. 

Capable  imprcssure,  hollow  mark. 

Capitulate,  to  make  head  against 

Capocchia,  a  sot 

Capon,  metaphor  for  a  letter. 

Capricious,  lascivious. 

Captious,  capacious. 

Carack,  a  ship  of  great  bulk. 

Caracts,  characters. 

Carbonado,  a  piece  of  meat  cut 
,    crossways  for  the  gridiron. 

Card,  a  sea-chart,  perhaps  also  the 
compass. 

Carded,  mixed. 

Care,  inclination. 

Careires,  the  motion  of  a  horse ; 
to  pass  the  careires,  means  to 
overstep  the  bounds  of  de- 
corum. 

Carkanet,  a  necklace. 

Carl,  clown,  boor. 

Carlot,  peasant 

Carnal,  sanguinary. 

Carowses,  drinks. 

Carriage,  import 

Carried,  conducted. 

Carry,  to  prevail  over. 

Cart,  a  chariot 

Case,  skin,  outward  garb. 

Case  of  lives,  set  of  lives. 

Casques,  helmets. 

Cassock,  a  horseman's  loose  coat 

Cast,  to  empty ;  also  to  dismiss, 
reject 

Cast,  reckoned. 

Castilian,  an  opprobrious  term. 

Castiliano  vulgo,  a  cant  term  of 
contempt 

Cast- lips,  lefUoff  lips. 


Cast  the  water,  to  find  out  disorders 
by  inspecting  the  nrtne. 

Castaian,  a  liar. 

Catling,  a  small  lutestring  made 
of  catgut 

Cavalero-justice,  a  cant  term. 

Cavaleroes,  gay  fellows. 

Caviare,  too  good  for,  or  above  the 
comprehension  of;  so  called 
from  a  delicacy  made  of  the  roe 
of  sturgeons,  eaten  by  the 
higher  classes. 

Cautel,  subtlety. 

Cautel  or  cantle,  the  comer,  or 
piece  of  anything. 

Cautelous,  insidious,  cantioas. 

Cearment,  the  wrapping  of  an 
embalmed  body. 

Cease,  decease. 

Censure,  to  give  an  opinion. 

Centuries,  companies  of  a  hundred 
men  each. 

Ceremonious,  superstitious. 

Certes,  certainly. 

Cess,  measure,  tax,  or  subsidy. 

Chair,  throne. 

Chalieed,  L  e.  flowers,  with  cups, 
from  eaiix. 

Challenge,  the  right  of  refusing  a 
juryman. 

Chamber,  ancient  name  for  Lon- 
don ;  also  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

Chamberers,  intriguers. 

Champian,  an  open  country. 

Chantry,  a  small  chapel  in  a  ca- 
thedral. 

Character,  hand-writing. 

Charactery,  the  matter  with  which 
letters  are  made. 

Chares,  task-work. 

Charge-house,  f^-schooL 

Chariest,  most  cautious. 

Chariness,  caution. 

Charitable,  dear,  endearing. 

Charles's-wain,  the  constellation 
called  the  Bear. 

Charm  your  tongue,  be  silent 

Charmer,  one  who  deals  in  magic 

Chameco,  a  sweet  wine. 

Chance,  fortune. 

Chary,  cautious. 

Chases,  a  term  in  tennis. 

Chaudron,  entrails. 

Cheater,  for  escfaeator,  an  ofiRcer 
in  the  Exchequer. 

Checks,  probably  for  ethics. 

Cheer,  countenance. 

Cherry-pit,  a  game  with  cherry- 
stones. 

Cheveril,  soft  leather;  also  con- 
science. 
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Chew,  to  runiixiate,  consider. 

Chewet,  a  chattering  bird. 

Chide,  to  resound,  to  echo ;  also  to 
scold,  be  clamorous. 

Chiding,  soand;  noisy. 

Child,  a  knight,  a  hero. 

Child,  a  female  infant. 

Childing,  unseasonably  pregnant. 

Chopine,  a  high  shoe. 

Chough,  a  bird  of  the  daw  spe- 
cies. 

Christom  or  chrisom,  the  white 
cloth  put  on  a  newly-baptixed 
ehild. 

Chuck,  chicken,  a  term  of  en- 
dearment. 

Chuff,  rich,  avaricious. 

Chopping,  jabbering. 

Cicatrice,  the  sear  of  a  wound. 

Circummured,  walled  roimd. 

Circumstance,  conduct,  detail, 
circumlocution. 

Cite,  incite. 

Cital,  recitaL 

Civil,  grave,  solemn. 

Civil,  human. 

Cittern,  a  musical  instrument 

Clack-dish,  a  beggar's  dish. 

Clamour,  a  term  in  bell-ringing. 

Clap-in,  fall  to. 

Clapped  i*  the  clout,  hit  the  white 
mark. 

Clap,  to  join  hands. 

Claw,  to  flatter. 

Clean,  completely. 

Clean  kam,  awry. 

Clear,  pure. 

Clearest,  purest. 

Clepe,  to  calL 

Clerkly,  leamegd,  scholar-like. 

Cling, -to  dry,  or  shrink  up. 

Clinquant,  glittering. 

Clipt,  embraced. 

Clout,  the  white  mark  at  which 
archers  shoot 

Clouted,  hobnailed. 

Coaehfellow,  one  who  draws  with 
a  confederate. 

Coastingr  conciliatoiy. 

Codling,  an  unripe  apple. 

Cob-loaf,  a  crusty,  uneven  loaf. 

Cock,  cock-boat 

Cock-and-pye,  a  vulgar  oath. 

Cock-shut  time,  twilight 

Cockle,  a  corn-weed. 

Cockle-hat,  a  pilgrim's  hat 

Coffin,  the  cavity  of  a  raised 
pie. 

Cog,  to  cheat  with  dice,  to  lie. 

Cognizance,  badge  or  token. 

Cogging,  lying. 


Coigne  of  vantage,  convenient 
comer. 

Coignes,  comers. 

Coil,  bustle,  stir. 

Cold,  naked. 

Collection,  consequence,  or  co- 
rollary. 

CoUied,  black,  smutted. 

Colt,  to  trick. 

Co-mart,  a  joint  bargain. 

Come  off,  to  pay. 

Come  off  well,  to  succeed. 

Co-meddled,  mingled. 

Combinate,  betrothed. 

Comfort,  to  aid. 

Comforting,  abetting. 

Comma,  connection. 

Commission,  authority. 

Commend,  commit 

Committed,  lain  with. 

Commodity,  self-interest 

Commonty,  a  comedy. 

Compact,  made  up  of. 

Companies,  companions. 

Compare,  comparison. 

Comparative,  a  dealer  in  compa- 
risons. 

Compassed,  round. 

Compassed  cape,  a  round  cape. 

Compassed  window,  'a  bow-win- 
dow. 

Compassionate,  plaintive. 

Compose,  to  come  to  a  composition. 

Compostore,  composition. 

Composition,  baigain ;  also  con- 
sistency. 

Competitors,  confederates. 

Compliments,  accomplishments. 

Complexion,  humour. 

Comply,  to  compliment 

Comptible,  submissive* 

Conceit,  imagination,  wit,  idea. 

Conceited,  ingenious. 

Concent,  connected  harmony. 

Conclusions,  experiments. 

Concupy,  concupiscence. 

Condolement,  sorrow. 

Conduct,  conductor. 

Coney-catched,  tricked. 

Coney-catcher,  a  cheat 

Confession,  profession. 

Confineless,  boundless. 

Confound,  to  destroy. 

Conject,  conjecture. 

Consent,  will,  conspiracy. 

Consider,  reward. 

Consigned,  sealed. 

Consist,  stand. 

Consort,  company. 

Conspectuity,  sight 

Constancy,  consistency. 


Constantly,  certainly. 

Contemptible,  contemptuous. 

Continuate,  uninterrapted. 

Continue,  to  spend. 

Continent,  containing. 

Contraction,  marriage-contract 

Contrarious,  difierent 

Contrary,  to  contradict 

Contrive,  to  spend,  to  wear  out 

Control,  confute. 

Convents,  agrees,  is  convenient 

Convented,  summoned. 

Conversion,  change  of  condition. 

Converse,  associate,  interchange. 

Convertite,  a  convert 

Convey,  to  steaL 

Conveyance,  sleight  of  hand,  theft. 

Conveyers,  thieves. 

Conveyed  himself,derived  his  title. 

Convicted,  overpowered,  baffled. 

Convince,  to  convict,  to  subdue. 

Convive,  to  feast 

Copatain  hat,  a  hat  with  a  conical 
crown. 

Cope,  encounter,  covering. 

Copped,  rising  to  a  top  or  head. 

Copy,  theme. 

Coragio,  courage,  be  of  good 
cheer. 

Corinth,  a  brothel. 

Corinthian,  a  wencher. 

Corky,  dry,  withered. 

Corollary,  surplus. 

Corporal,  oorporeaL 

Corrigible,  corrected. 

Costard,  a  head. 

Coster-monger,  a  dealer  in  cos- 
tards or  apples. 

Cote,  to  overtake. 

Coted,  quoted,  regarded. 

Cotsale,  Cotiwold,  in  Gloucester- 
shire. 

Couch,  to  lie  with. 

Count,  to  reckon  upon. 

Countenance,  frvour;  also  false 
appearance,  hypocrisy. 

Counter,  a  hunting  term. 

Counter- caster,  one  who  reckons 
with  counters. 

Counter-check,  a  term  in  chess. 

Counterfeit,  a  portrait 

Counterpoints,  counterpanes. 

County,  count,  earl 

Couplement,  a  couple. 

Courses,  the  mainsail  and  foresaiL 

Court-cupboard,  sideboard. 

Count-confect,  a  spurious  noble^ 
man. 

Court  holy-water,  flattery. 

Covered,  hollow. 

Cowed,  awed. 
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Cower,  to  sink  down. 

Curtail,  a  little  cur. 

Derogate,  degraded. 

Cowlsta^  attaffnied  in  canying 

Curtal,  a  docked  horse. 

Descant,  to  harangue  upon ;  also 

a  basket 

Curtle-axe,   a  broadsword,  cut- 

a term  in  music. 

Coy,  to  soothe. 

lass. 

Deserved,  deserving. 

Coyed,  yielded  relaetantly. 

Customer,  a  common  woman. 

Design,  to  make  out 

Coystril,  a  coward  oock,  a  pol* 

Cut,  a  horse. 

Despatched,  bereft. 

troon. 

Cut  and  lougtail,  poor  and  rich. 

Cozier,  a  tailor,  a  botoher. 

Cuttle,  a  knife  used  by  sharpers. 

Dich,  do  it 

Crack,  dissolution;   also  a  boy* 

Dickon,  Richard. 

child. 

Die,  gaming. 

Crsnking,  or  crankling,  the  rush 

D. 

Diet,  to  compel  to  feat 

of  a  river. 

Dal^  or  doS,  to  put  off 

DifiUsed,  wild,  irregular. 

Cranks,  windings. 

DaUy,  to  trifle. 

Digress,  to  deviate  from  what  is 

Crants,  garlands. 

Damn,  to  condemn. 

right 

Crare,  a  small  trading  fessel. 

Danger,  reach  or  control 

Digression,  transgression. 

Crash,  to  be  merry  OTer. 

Dank,  wet,  rotten. 

Dint,  impression. 

Craven,  a  cowardly  cock,  mean. 

Danskers,  natives  of  Denmark. 

Disable,  to  undervalue. 

cowardly. 

Darkling,  in  the  dark. 

Disappointed,  unprepared. 

Create,  compounded,  made  up  o£ 

Darraign,  to  arrange. 

Discandy,  to  dissolve. 

Credent,  credible. 

Daub,  to  disguise. 

Disclose,  to  hateh. 

Credit,  aeoount,  information,  ere- 

Daubery,  falsehood,  oounterfeit 

Discontenta,  malcontents. 

diility. 

Day-bed,  a  oouoh. 

Discourse,  reason. 

Cressets,  lights  set  upon  a  beacon. 

DayUght,  broad  day. 

Disesae,  uneasiness,  diacontent 

Cressive,  increasing. 

Day-woman,  dairymaid. 

Diseases,  sayings. 

Crest,  the  sununit 

Dealt,  fought  by  proxy. 

Dishabited,  dialodged. 

to  armorial  bearingi. 

Deam,  direful,  lonely,  solitary. 

Dislike,  displease. 

Crewel,  worsted. 

Death-tokens,  spota  on  those  in- 

Dislimn, to  unpaint,  obliterata 

Crisp,  curled,  winding. 

fected  with  the  plague. 

Disme,  tenth,  or  tithe. 

Critic,  cynic. 

Death's-man,  executioner. 

Disnatured,  wanting  natural  af- 

Debitor, debtor.   ' 

fection. 

Crone,  a  very  old  woman. 

Deboshed,  debauched. 

Diapark,  to  destroy  a  park  or  iu- 

Crosses,  money  stamped  with  a 

Decay,  poverty,  misfortunes. 

dosure. 

cross. 

Deck  of  cards,  a  pack. 

Disperge,  to  sprinkle. 

Crowkeeper,  a  scarecrow. 

Decked,  sprinkled. 

Disponge,    to    discharge    as    a 

Crownet,  last  purpose. 

Decline,  to  nm  through  (sa  in 

sponge. 

Crulentious,  crueL 

grammar)  from  first  to  last 

Dispose,  disposal,  comoaand. 

Crusade,  a  Portuguese  coin. 

Declined,  the  &llen. 

Dispose,  to  make  terms. 

Crush,  to  drink. 

Deem,  opinion,  surmise. 

Disposition,  frame. 

Crush  a  cup,  to  crack  a  bottle. 

Deer,  animals  in  general 

Disseat,  displace,  depose. 

Cry,  a  pack  of  hounds. 

Default  (in  the),  at  a  need. 

Dissemble,  to  gloss  over,  to  dis- 

Cry aim,  to  encourage. 

Defeat,  to  free,  to  disembarrass. 

guise. 

Crystals,  the  eyes. 

Defeature,  alteration  of  features. 

Dissembling,  putting  dissimilar 

Cub-drawn,  alluding  to  a  bear 

Defence,  art  of  fencing. 

things  together. 

whose  dugs  are  dry. 

Defend,  to  forbid. 

Distained,  unstained. 

Cue,  a  theatrical  term,  the  last 

Deftly,  adroitly,  dexterously. 

Distaste,  to  corrupt 

Defy,  to  reject 

Distemper,  intoxication. 

Cuisses,  armour  for  the  thighs. 

Degrees,  steps. 

Distemperature,  perturbation. 

Culllon,  a  paltry  fellow* 

Delay,  to  let  slip. 

Distempered,  out  of  humour. 

Cunning,  knowledge. 

Demerits,  merits. 

Distraught,  distracted. 

Curb,  to  bend  or  truckle. 

Demurely,  solemnly. 

Distractions,  detachmenta,  sepa- 

Curiosity, curionsness,  finical  de- 

Denay, denisl. 

rate  bodies. 

licacy. 

Denayed,  denied. 

Divert,  to  turn  aside. 

Curious,  scrupulous. 

Denier,  a  coin. 

Division,  a  term  in  music. 

Curled,  ostentatiously  dressed. 

Denude,  to  strip,  divest 

Do^  to  put  o£ 

Currents,  occurrences. 

Deny,  to  refuse. 

Dole,  alma,  distribution,  lot 

Cursed,  under  the  influence  of  a 

Depart,  to  part 

Dolphin,  the  dauphin. 

,   Departing,  separation. 

Don,  to  put  on,  to  do  on. 

Curst,  petulant,  crabbed,  harsh. 

'   Depend,  to  be  in  service. 

Done  to  death,  killed. 

ill-tempered. 

Deprive,  to  disinherit 

Done,  expended,  consumed. 

Ciirstness,  ill-humour. 

Deracinate,  to  root  up. 

Done  upon  the  gad,  suddenly. 
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DotEDt,  dotard. 

Double,  All]  of  duplicity. 

Double  ▼ouchers,  a  law  term. 

Doubt,  to  fear. 

Dout,  to  do  out,  extinguish. 

Dowle,  a  feather. 

Down-gyved,  hanging  down,  like 

what  confines  the  fetters  round 

the  ancles. 
Draught,  the  jakes. 
Draw,  to  withdraw. 
Drawn,  etnbowelled. 
Drawn  fox,  one  which  is  trailed 

over  the  ground  to  deceive  the 

hounds. 
Drachma,  a  Greek  coin. 
Dressings,  appearances  of  virtue. 
Drew,  assembled. 
Drive,  to  fly  with  impetuosity. 
Drollery,  a  puppet-show. 
Drugs,  drudges. 
Drumble,  to  act  lazily. 
Ducadme  {due  ad  me),  bring  him 

to  me,  the  burthen  of  a  song. 
Dudgeon,  the  handle  of  a  dagger. 
Due,  to  endue,  to  deck. 
Duke,  a  leader. 
Ddl,  gentle,  soothing. 
Dullard,  a  stupid  person. 
Dumb,  to  make  silent 
Dump,  a  mournful  elegy. 
Dup,  to  do  up,  to  lift  up. 
Durance,  some  lasting  kind  of 

stuff 


Eager  (from   aigre,   Fr.),    sour, 

harsh. 
Eanlings,  Iambs. 
Ear,  to  plough. 
Ear-kissing,  whispering. 
Easy,  slight,  inconsiderable. 
Eche,  to  eke  out 
Ecstacy,  madness. 
Effects,  affections;  also  aetiouR, 

deeds  effected. 
Eftest,  readiest 

%ypt.  a  gypsy- 
Eld,  old  time ;  also  aged  persons. 
Element,  initiation. 
Elf,  done  by  elves,  or  fairies. 
Elvish-marked,  marked  by  elves. 
Emballing,  distinguished  by  the 

ball,  the  emblem  of  royalty. 
Embare,  to  expose. 
Embarquements,  impediments. 
Embossed,     inclosed,     swollen, 

puffy. 
Embowelled,  exhausted. 
Embraced,  indulged  in. 
Empericutick,  empirical. 


Empeiy,  sovereign  power. 

Emulous,  envious,  jealous. 

Emulation,  envy. 

Encave,  to  hide. 

Endart,  to  dart  forth. 

Enfeoff,  to  invest  with  posses- 
sion. 

Engross,  to  fatten. 

Engaged,  delivered  as  an  hostsge. 

Engrossments,  accumulation. 

Enkindle,  to  stimulate. 

Enmesh,  to  inclose,  as  in  meshes. 

Enmew  (in  falconry),  to  force  to 
lie  in  cover. 

Enridged,  bordered. 

Ensconce,  to  secure  in  a  safe 
place,  to  fortify. 

Enseamed,  greasy. 

Enseer,  to  dry  up. 

Enshield,  concealed. 

Ensteeped,  immersed. 

Entertainment,  pay;  also  being 
received  into  service. 

Entreatments,  &vour8;  also  ob- 
jects of  entreaty. 

Envy,  aversion,  nudice. 

Enviously,  angrily. 

Ephesian,  a  cant  term. 

Erring,  errant,  wandering. 

Escape,  illegitimate  child. 

Escoted,  paid. 

Esil,  or  Eisel,  a  river. 

Esperanee,  motto  of  the  Percy 
family.  • 

Espials,  spies. 

Essential,  existent,  real. 

Estimate,  price. 

Estimation,  conjecture. 

Estridges,  ostriches. 

Eteme,  etemaL 

Even,  to  make  even,  or  evident 

Even  christian,  fellow-christian. 

EvUs,  jakes. 

Examined^  doubted. 

Excellent  differences,  distin- 
guished excellencies. 

Excrement,  the  beard. 

Execute,  to  use  or  employ. 

Executors,  executioners. 

Exercise,  exhortation. 

Exhale,  to  breathe  one's  last. 

Exhaust,  to  draw  fortli. 

Exhibition,  allowance. 

Exigent,  end,  exigency. 

Exorcism,  the  raising  of  spirits. 

Expect,  expectation. 

Expedience,  expedition. 

Expedient,  expeditious. 

Expediently,  expeditiously. 

Expostulate,  to  discuss. 

Exsufilicate,  bubble-like. 


Extend,  to  seise. 
Extent,  violence,  seizure. 
Extern,  extemaL 
Extremity,  calamity. 
Expiate,  to  end. 
Expostuie,  exposure. 
Express,  to  reveaL 
Expulsed,  expelled. 
Extracting,  distracting. 
Extravagant,  wandering. 
Eyas-nniaket,  a  young  hawk. 
Eyases,  nestlings. 
Eyliads,  eyes. 
Eyne,  eyes. 
Eyry,  a  nest  of  hawks. 
Eysel,  vinegar. 

F. 

Face,  to  cany  a  foolish  appear- 
anoe. 

Face-royal,  a  privileged  face. 

Facinorous,  wicked. 

Faet,  guilt 

Factious,  active. 

Faculty,  exercise  of  power. 

Fadge,  to  suit 

Fadings,  a  dance. 

Faith,  fidelity. 

Faithfully,  fervently. 

Fain,  fond. 

Fair,  for  fairness. 

Faitors,  traitors. 

Falsing,  falsifying. 

Falsely,  illegally,  rlishonestly. 

Familiar,  a  demon. 

Fancies  and  good-nights.   Utile 
poems  so  called. 

Fancy,  love. 

Fancy-free,  dear  of  love. 

Fang,  to  seize. 

Fans,  ancient 

Fantastical,  imaginative. 

Fantasticoes,  afifected  persona. 

Fap,  beaten,  drunk. 

Farced,  stuffed. 

Fardel  or  Farthel,  a  burthen. 

Fashions,  the  farcens,  a  disease  of 
•  horses. 

Fat.  dull.. 

Favour,  rountenance. 

Favours,  features. 

Fear,  to  intimidate,  danger. 

Feared,  afraid. 

Fearful,  timorous;  also  formid- 
able. 

Feat,  dexterous. 

Feated,  made  neat 

Feature,  beauty. 

Federaoy,  confisderate. 

Fee-grief,  a  peculiar  sorrow. 

Feeder,  a  dependant 
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Feeding,  maintenance. 

Foin,  to  thrust  in  fencing. 

Gallow,  to  scare. 

Feere,  or  pheere,  a  companion. 

Foison,  plenty. 

Gallowglasses,  Irish  foot-soldiers. 

Feet,  footing. 

FoUy,  depravity. 

GarboUs,  commotions. 

Fell,  skin. 

Fond,  foolish. 

Gaping,  shouting. 

Fell  of  hair,  capilitium,  any  part 

Fools' sanies,  baubles  surmounted 

Garish,  gaudy. 

covered  with  hair. 

with  a  fool's  head. 

Garnered,  treasured  up. 

Fell-feats,  savage  actions. 

Foot-cloth,  horse-oovering. 

Gasted,  frighted. 

Fence,  the  art  of  self-defence. 

For,  because. 

Gaudy,  a  fesdval 

Feodary,  a  confederate. 

Force,  to  stuflC 

Gaunt,  meagre. 

Festinately,  hastily. 

Forced,  false. 

Gawd,  a  bauble. 

Festival  terms,  elegant  phrase. 

Forbid,  accursed. 

Gaze,  attention. 

Fet,  fetched. 

Fordid,  destroyed. 

Gear,  things  or  matters. 

Few,  in  brie£ 

Fordo,  to  undo. 

Geek,  a  fooL 

Fico,  a  term  of  contempt 

Fordone,  to  overcome.           » 

General,  generality. 

Fielded,  in  the  field  of  battle. 

Forfcnded,  forbidden. 

Generosity,  high  birth. 

Fights,  clothes  hung  round  a  ship 

Forepast,  already  had. 

Generous,  nobly  bom. 

to  conceal  the  men  from  the 

Fore-slow,  to  loiter. 

Gennets,  Spanish  horses. 

enemy. 

Forgetive,  inventive. 

Gentle,  noble,  high-born. 

FUe,  a  list 

Forked,  homed. 

Filed,  defiled. 

Formal,  in  form. 

Grerman,  akin. 

Filed,  gone  an  equal  pace  with. 

Former,  foremost 

Fills,  the  shafts. 

Forspent,  exhausted. 

Gest,  a  stage  or  joumey. 

Filths,  common  sewers. 

Forspoke,  contradicted. 

Gib,  a  cat 

Finch-egg,  a  gaudy  fellow. 

Forslow,  delay. 

Giglot,  a  wanton. 

Fine,   the  conclusion,   to   make 

Forwearied,  worn  out 

Gilder,  a  coin,  value  two  shillings. 

showy,  artfuL 

Fox,  a  sword. 

Gilt,  gold  money. 

Fine  issues,  great  consequences. 

Fineless,  boundless,  endless. 

Frampold,  peevish. 

Ging,  a  gang. 

Gird,  a  sarcasm. 

Fiitlgo,  for  virago. 

Franklin,  a  small  freeholder. 

Glaire,  a  sword. 

Fire-drake,  will-o'-the-wisp,  or  a 

Frayed,  frightened. 

Gleek,tojoke. 

fire-work.  . 

Free,  artless. 

Glib,  to  geld. 

Fire-new,  quite  new. 

Fret,  the  stop  of  a  musical  in- 

Glooming, gloomy. 

Firk,  to  chastise. 

strument 

Gloze,  to  expound. 

First-house,  chief  branch  of  the 

Friend,  a  lover. 

Glut,  to  swallow. 

family. 

Friend,  for  friendship,  to  befriend. 

Gnarled,  knotty. 

Furstlings,  first  produce. 

Frippery,  an  old  clothes  shop. 

God  'ield  you,  God  yield  yon. 

Fit,  a  division  of  a  song. 

Frixe,  a  Welsh  cloth. 

Gongarian,  Hungarian. 

Fitchew,  a  polecat 

From,  in  opposition  to. 

Good-deed,  indeed. 

Fit  o'  the  fiice,  a  grimace. 

Fronted,  opposed. 

Good-den,  good  evening. 

Fits  0*  the  season,  disorders  of  the 

Frontier,  forehead. 

) 

season. 

Frontlet,  a  forehead  cloth. 

Gorbellied,  corpulent 

Fives,  a  distemper  in  horses. 

Fnish,  to  break  or  bruise. 

Gospelled,  puritanic. 

1           Fixure,  position. 

FuUam,  false  dice. 

Goss,  furze. 

Fulsome,  obscene. 

Gossamer,  atoms  that  float  in  the 

swallowed  by  topers. 

Furnishings,  colours,  pretences. 

sunbeams. 

Flap-jack,  a  pancake. 

Fustilarian,  fusty  fellow. 

Gourds,  false  dice. 

f           Flaw,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind. 

Fulfilling,  filling  to  the  brinu 

Gouts,  drops. 

j            Flecked,  spotted^  streaked. 

Full,  complete. 

Go  your  gait,  go  aiway. 

;            Fleet,  for  float 

Fumiter,  fumitory. 

Grained,  furrowed,  like  the  grain 

Fleshment,  perfonnance. 

Furnished,  dressed. 

of  wood ;  also  dyed  in  grain. 

Flewed,  deep-,mouthed. 

Gramercy,  great  thanks. 

;             FlibberUgihbet,  a  fiend. 

G. 

Grange,  a  lone  farm-house. 

I            Flickering,  fluttering. 

Gabardine,  a  loose  cloak. 

Gralillity,  gratuity. 

Flight,  a  sort  of  shooting. 

Gad,  a  sharp-pointed  instrutiicnt 

GratR,  pleases. 

Flote,  wate. 

Gain-giving,  misgivings 

Gratiilate,  to  be  rejoiced  in. 

Flourish,  to  oniament;   also   to 

Gamester,  a  wanton. 

Grave,  to  entomb. 

sanction. 

Gait,  passage. 

Grave 'man,  a  man  in  his  grave. 

Flout,  to  wave  in  mockery. 

Galliard,  a  dance. 

Graves  or  Grea?es,  leg-armour. 

Flush,  mature. 

Galliasses,  ships. 

Greasily,  grossly. 

1             Foemar,  an  enemy  in  war. 

Gallimaufry,  a  medley* 

Greek,  a  pander. 
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Greenly,  nnsktlfblly. 

Green- sleeTes,  an  old  Bong. 

Grise  or  Grize,  a  step. 

Grossly,  palpably. 

Groundlings,  those  who  sat  or 
stood  on  the  ground  in  the  old 
theatres ;  the  common  people. 

Guard,  to  fringie. 

Guarded,  ornamented. 

Guerdon,  a  reward. 

Gules  (in  heraldry),  red. 

Gulf,  the  swallow,  the  throat 

Guiled,  treacherous. 

Guinea-hen,  a  prostitute. 

Gun-stones,  cannon-balls. 

Gurnet,  a  fish. 

Gust,  to  taste. 

Gyve,  to  shackle. 

Gyves,  shackles. 


Hack,  to  become  cheap. 
Haggard,  wild ;  also  a  wild  hawk. 
Hair,  complexion,  or  character. 
Halcyon,  a  bird. 
Hall  1  make  room. 
Hallidom,  doom  at  judgment-day. 
Handsaw,  hemshaw  (a  hawk). 
Hangers,  that  which  suspends  the 

sword. 
Happily,  accidentally. 
Happy,  accomplished. 
Hardiment,  bravery. 
Hariocks,  wild  mustard. 
Harlot,  a  cheat 
Harlotry,  vulgar,  vile. 
Harness,  armour. 
Harrows,  subdues. 
Harry,  to  harass. 
Hatch,  to  engrave. 
Having,  possessions. 
Haviour,  behaviour. 
Haught,  haughty. 
Haughty,  elevated. 
Haunt,  company. 
Hay,  a  fencing  term. 
Heat,  heated.  - 
Hebenon,  henbane. 
Hefted,  heaved,  agitated. 
Hell,  a  dungeon  in  a  prison. 
Helmed,  steered  through. 
Hence,  henceforward. 
Henchman,  a  page  of  honour. 
Hent,  to  sieze. 
Herb  of  grace,  rue. 
Hermits,  beadsmen. 
Hest,  command. 
Hight,  called. 
Hilding,  a  poltroon. 
Hiren,  a  harlot 
His,  often  used  for  its. 


Hoar,  hoary,  mouldy. 
Hob-nob,  as  it  nuy  happen. 
Hoist,  hoisted. 
Hold,  to  esteem. 
Hold-taking,  bear-handling. 
Holla  1  a  term  of  manege. 
Holy,  faithfuL 

Hoodman-blind,  blindman*s-buff 
Horologe,  cloek. 
Hot-house,  a  bagnio. 
Hox,  to  hamstring. 
Huggermugger,  secretly. 
Hull,  to  float  without  guidance. 
Humming,  overwhelming. 
Humorous,  humid. 
Hungry,  unproliflc. 
Hunt-oonnter,  worthless  dog. 
Hunt's-up,  a  hunting  tune. 
Hurly,  noise. 
Hurtle,  to  dash  against 
Hurtling,  boisterous  merriment 
Husbandry,  thriftiness. 
Huswife,  a  Jilt 
Hyen,  a  hyaena. 


Icebrook,  a  brook  of  icy  qualities. 
Idle,  barren. 
Ifecks,  in  fidth. 
Ignomy,  ignominy. 
Ill-inhabited,  ill-lodged. 
Images,  children,  representatives. 
Imbare,  to  expose. 
Immanity,  barbarity. 
Immediacy,  dose  connection. 
Imp,  progeny. 
Impair,  unsuitable,  unequal. 
Impartial,  partial. 
Impawned,  wagered. 
Imperious,  imperial. 
Impetticos,    to    impettieoat,    or 

impocket 
Importance,  importunity. 
Important,  importunate. 
Impose,  injunction. 
Impositions,  commands. 
Impossible,  incredible. 
Imp  out,  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
Impress,  a  device  or  motto. 
Incapable,  unintelligent 
Incarnadine,  to  dye  red. 
Incensed,  incited. 
Indip,  to  embrace. 
Include,  to  conclude. 
Inclusive,  inclosed. 
Inoompt,  subject  to  account 
Incony,  or  kony,  delicate,  pretty. 
Incorrect,  ill-regulated. 
Indent,  to  sign  an  inden^tre. 
Index,  something  preparatory. 
Indifferent,  impartial. 


Indigest,  shapeless. 
Indite,  to  eonviet 
Induction,  preface,  piebde. 
Indunmoe,  delay. 
Infiinnal,  deranged. 
Infinite,  extent  or  power. 
Ingaged,  unengaged. 
Ingraft,  rooted. 
Inhabitable,  not  habitable. 
Inherit,  to  possesSi 
Inhibit,  to  possess,  decline. 
In  his  eye,  in  his  presence. 
Inhoopedf  indosed. 
Inkhom  mate,  a  book-mate. 
Inkle,  worsted-tape. 
Initiate,  young. 
Inland,  civilised. 
Innoeenty  a  fooL 
In  place,  present 
Insane,  that  which  mi 
Insanie,  insanity, 
Insoonce,  to  fortify. 
Insculped,  engisven. 
Inseparate,  inseparable. 
Instanoea,  motavea. 
Insult,  solicitation. 
Int^^ty,  oonsistenoy. 
Intend,  to  pretend. 
Intending,  regarding. 
Intendment,  intention. 
Intention,  eager  desire. 
Intentively,  attentively. 
Interesaed,  interested. 
Inter'gatoriea,  interrogatories. 
In  that,  because. 
Intrenchant,  which  cannot  be  cut 
Intrinse,  intricate. 
Inwardness,  intimacy. 
Iron-dad,  in  armour. 
Irreguloos,  licentious. 
Issues,  consequences. 
Iteration,  repetition. 
Itination,  recitation. 

J. 

Jack-a-Lentj  a  puppet  thrown  at 
in  Lent 

Jack-guardant,  n  jack-in-offiee. 

Jack-sauce,  a  sauey  fellow. 

Jaded,  worthless. 

Jar,  the  noise  made  by  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock 

Jaunce,  jaunt 

Jauncing,  jaunting. 

Jay,  a  wanton. 

Jeases,  straps  of  leather  festened 
round  hawks'  legs. 

Jest,  to  play  a  part  in  a  i 

Jet,  to  strut 

Jig,  a  ludicrous  didogue  in  i 

Jovid,  belonging  to  Jove. 
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Journal,  daily. 

Lethe,  death. 

Lustic,  lusty,  cheerful. 

Jump,  to  suit;  just 

L'  envoy,  end  of  a  poem. 

Lusty,  saucy. 

Justicer,  a  judge. 

Lewd,  idle. 

Luxurious,  lascivious. 

Libbard,  or  lubbar,  a  leopard. 

Luxury,  lust 

Jutty,  to  project. 

Libera],  licentious  in  speech. 

Lym,  or  lyme,  a  bloodhound. 

JuTenal,  a  youth. 

Liberty,  libertinism. 

License,  licentiousness. 

M. 

K. 

Liefest,  dearest 

Mace,  a  sceptre. 

Mad,  wild,  inconstant 

Keech,  a  lump  of  tallow. 

Lifter,  a  thie£     - 

Magnifico,  a  Venetian  potenUte. 

Keel,  to  cooL 

Light  o*  love,  a  dano«  tune. 

Magnificent,  boastfuL 

Keisar,  Csesar. 

Mi^t-pie,  a  magpie. 

Kernes,  jight-armed  soldiers. 

Like,  to  compare. 

Mailed,  wrapped  in  armour. 

Key-cold,  cold  as  iron. 

Liking,  condition  of  body. 

Make,  to  bar,  to  shut 

Kicksy-wicksy,  tem  of  endear 

Likelihood,  similitude. 

ment  for  a  wifSk 

Likeness,  speciousneea. 

Male,  a  bag. 

Kindly,  naturaL 

Limbeck,  a  vessel  used  in  distil- 

Malkin, a  trull. 

Kinged,  ruled. 

ling. 

Mallecho,  mischie£ 

Kirtle,  a  wonaan's  garment. 

Limbo,  a  place  supposed  to  be  near 

Maltworms,  tipplers. 

Knap,  to  break  short 

hell. 

SLnate,  servant 

Lime,  birdlime;  to  cement 

Mammets,  puppets. 

Knots,  figures  planted  in  box. 

Limited,  appointed. 

Mammock,  to  tear. 

Know,  to  acknowledge. 

Limits,  estimates. 

Man,  to  tame  a  hawk. 

Know  of^  to  consider. 

Lined,  delineated. 

Manacle,  a  handcafil 

Linstock,  the  staff  to  which  the 

Mandragora,  a  soporific  pisnt 

L. 

match  is  fixed  when  ordnance 

Mandrake,  a  root 

Labras,  lips. 

is  fired. 

Mankind,  masculine. 

Lacp^-mutton,  a  eonrtesan. 

List,  limit 

Manner,  in  the  fact 

Lackeying,  moving  like  a  lackey. 

Lither,  flexible. 

Man-queller,  a  man-killer. 

Lag,  the  rabble. 

Little,  miniature. 

Marches,  confines. 

Lakin,  ladykin,  or  litUe  lady. 

Livelihood,  appearance  of  life. 

Marchpane,  a  sweetmeat 

Lances,  lance-men. 

Livery,  a  law  phrase. 

Margent,  margin. 

Lands,  landing-places. 

Living,  estate,  property. 

Martial  hand,  a  careless  serawL 

Land-rakers,  wanderers  on  foot 

Living,  speaking,  manifest 

Martlemas,  the  latter  spring. 

Large,  licentious. 

Loach,  a  small  prolific  fish 

Mated,  confounded. 

Lass-lorn,  forsaken  by  his  mis- 

Lob, a  dullard,  a  looby. 

Material,  foil  of  matter. 

tress. 

Lockram,  a  kind  of  linen. 

Maugre,  in  spite  o^  notwithstand- 

Latch, to  lay  hold  ot 

Lode-star,  the  polar  star. 

ing. 

Latched  or  letched,  licked  orer. 

Lofife,  to  laugh. 

Maund,  a  basket 

Lated,  benighted. 

Meaoock,  a  dastard. 

Lathen,  thin  as  a  lath. 

Long-purples,  a  flower. 

Mealed,  mingled. 

Launch,  lance. 

Longing,  belonging. 

Mean,  the  middle;  the  tenor  in 

Laund,  lawn. 

Longly,  longingly. 

music. 

Loofed,  brought  close  to  the  wind. 

Means,  interest 

Lavolta,  a  kind  of  dance. 

Loon,  a  base  fellow. 

Measure,  the  reach;   a  solemn 

Lay,  a  wager. 

Looped,  full  of  apertures. 

dance;  means. 

Leaguer,  a  camp. 

Lop,  the  branches.        "- 

Meazels,  lepers. 

Leasing,  falsehood. 

Lordling,  a  little  lord. 

Medal,  portrait 

Leather-coats,  a  species  of  apples. 

Lot,  a  prize. 

Meddle,  to  mingle. 

Leavened,  matured. 

Lottery,  allotment 

Medicine,  a  female  physician. 

Leech,  a  physician. 

Love-in-idleness,  a  fiowei. 

Meet,  a  match. 

Leer,  feature,  complexion. 

Lover,  sometimes  for  nustress. 

Meiney,  domestics. 

Leet,  petty  court  of  justice. 

Lowt,  a  clown. 

Memories,  memorials. 

Leg,  obeisance. 

Lowted,  treated  with  contempt 

Memory,  memorial. 

Legerity,  nimbleness. 

Lozel,  a  worthless  fellow. 

Mends,  the  means. 

Leges,  alleges. 

Lullaby,  cradle. 

Mephistophilus,  name  of  afamiliar 

Leiger,  resident 

Lunes,  lunacy. 

spirit 

Leman,  a  lover  or  mistress. 

Lurch,  to  win,  to  purloin. 

Mercatante,  a  merchant 

Leno,  a  pander. 

Lure,  a  decoy  for  a  hawk. 

Merchant,  a  low  fellow. 

Lenten,  short  and  spare. 

Lush,  rank,  luscious. 

Mere,  entire,  absolute. 

Let,  to  hinder. 

Lust,  inclination,  will. 

Mered  question,  the  only  question. 
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Motive,  a  mover. 

Novice,  a  youth.                               ' 

Merit,  a  reward. 

Mouldwarp,  the  mole. 

Nowl,  a  head. 

Mermaid,  a  syren. 

Mouse,  to  tear  to  pieces. 

Nuthook,  a  thie£                             ; 

Metaphysical,  supernatural. 

Mouse,  a  term  of  endearment 

! 

Meto-yard,  a  measuring  yard« 

Mouse-hunt,  a  weaseL 

o. 

Mewed,  confined. 

Moy,  a  piece  of  money;  also  a 

Obligations,  bonds. 

Micher,  a  truant 

Miching  mallecho,  a  secret  mis- 

Much,  strange,  wonderftd. 

Observation,  celebration. 

chie£ 

Muckwater,  drain  of  a  dunghill. 

Obstacle,  obstinate. 

Minee,  to  walk  afieotedly. 

Muffler,  a  wrapper  for  the  lower 

Occupation,  mechanics. 

Minding,  reminding. 

part  of  the  face. 

Occurrents,  incidents. 

Minnow,  a  very  small  fish. 

Odd-even,  the  interval  betireeD 

Minstrelsy,  ofSice  of  minstrel. 

MuUed,  softened. 

twelve  at  night  and  one  in  the 

Minute-jack,  jack-o'-lantern. 

Multiplied,  multitudinous. 

Miscreate,  illegitimate,  spurious. 

Multiplying,  multiplied. 

Od's-pitikins,  God  me  pity. 

Misdoubt,  to  suspect 

Multitudinous,  foil  of  multitudes. 

Oeiliads,  glances  of  the  eye. 

Miser,  a  miserable  or  aTsrieious 

Mure,  a  wall. 

being. 

Murky,  dark. 

O'eriooked,  fascinated.                    ■ 

Misery,  a?arioe. 

Must,  a  scramble. 

O'er-parted,  having  too  consider-      , 

Misprised,  mistaken. 

able  a  part 

Misprising,  despising. 

N. 

O'er-raught,  over-reached. 

MisslTcs,  messengers. 

Napkin,  a  handkerchie£ 

O'er-wiested,  wrested  beyond  the 

Napless,  threadbare. 

truth. 

Mistful,  ready  to  weep. 

Native,  naturally. 

Of,  through. 

Misthink,  to  think  ill. 

Nature,  natural  parent 

Offering,  the  assailant 

MUtress,  the  jack  in  bowling. 

Naughty,  unfit 

Office,  service. 

Mo,  more. 

Nay-word,  a  by-word. 

Offices,  culinary  apartments. 

Mobled,  veiled,  muffled. 

Neb,  the  mouth. 

Of  all  loves,  by  all  mesns. 

Model,  a  mould. 

Neelds,  needles. 

Old,  frequent> 

Modem,  new-fangled. 

Negleotion,  neglect 

Old  age,  ages  past 

Modesty,  moderation. 

Neif,  the  fist 

Once,  sometime. 

Module,  model. 

Nephew,  a  grandson,  or  any  lineal 

Oneyers,  bankers. 

Moe,  to  make  mouths. 

descendant 

Opal,  a  precious  stone  of  almost 

Moiety,  a  portion. 

Nether -stocks,  stockings. 

all  colours. 

Moist  star,  the  moon. 

Newness,  innovation. 

Operant,  active. 

Mollification,  softening. 

Newt,  the  eft. 

Opinion,  obstinacy,  conceit. 

Mome,  a  blockhead. 

Next,  nearest 

Opposite,  adverse. 

Momentany,  momentary. 

Nice,  trifling. 

Opposition,  combat 

Monster,  to  make  monstrous. 

Nick,  to  set  the  mark  of  foUy  on  ; 

Orbs,  fairy  circles. 

Month's-mind,  a  Catholic  observ- 

reckoning. 

Orchard,  a  garden. 

ance. 

Night-rule,  firolic  of  the  night 

Ordinance,  rank. 

Mood,  anger, 'manner. 

Nighted,  made  dark  as  night 

Order,  measures. 

NiU,  shall  not 

Or  e'er,  before. 

Moonish,  variable. 

Nine-men's  morris,  a  country 

Orgulous,  haughty. 

Mops  and  moes,  ludicrous  antics. 

game. 

O's,  circles,  pockmarks. 

Moral,  secret  meaning. 

Noble,  a  coin. 

Osprey,  an  eagle. 

Morisco,  Moorish. 

Nobless,  nobleness. 

Ostent,  ostentation. 

Morris-pike,  Moorish-pike. 

Noble-touch,  unalloyed  metal. 

Ostentation,  showy  appesranee. 

Mort  of  the  deer,  a  tune  on  the 

Noddy,  a  fool,  also  a  game  at 

Overblow,  to  drive  away. 

death  of  the  deer. 

cards. 

Overscutched,  whipped  at  a  eait't 

Mortal,  murderous,  fiital. 

Noise,  music. 

tail. 

Mortal,  abounding. 

Overture,  opening,  discoveiy. 

Mortal-staring,  killing  by  a  look. 

Non  com,  nonplus. 

Ounce,  a  tiger-cat 

Mortified,  ascetic. 

Nook-shotten,  that  which  shoots 

Ouph,  fairy.                                      r 

Most,  greatest 

into  capes. 

Ousel-cock,  the  cock  blackbird.        | 

Mot,  a  motto. 

Northern  man,  a  down. 

Out,  full,  complete.                         ; 

Mother,  the  hysteric  passion. 

Note,  notice. 

Outvied,  defeated;  a  term  at  the 

Motion,  divinatory  agitotion. 

Nott-pated,  round-headed. 

game  ofgleek. 

Motion,  deshes. 

Nourish,  to  nurse. 

Outward,  not  in  the  secret               i 

Motion,  a  puppet 

Nousle,  to  fondle  as  a  nurse 

Owe,  to  possess,  to  own. 

Motions,  indignation. 

Novum,  a  game  at  dice. 

Oxlip,  the  great  cowsUp. 
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P. 

Penthesilea,  an  Amazon. 

Polack,  a  Polander. 

Pack,  to  bargain  witlu 

Pelting,  paltry. 

PoUed,  bared. 

Pack,  an  accomplice. 

Pennons,  suiall  flags. 

Pomander,  a  perfume-ball. 

Packing,  plotting,  fraud. 

Perdu,  one  of  the  forlorn  h5pe. 

Pomewater,  an  apple. 

Paddock,  a  toad. 

Perdurable,  lasting. 

Poor-john,  salted  fish. 

Pagan,  a  dissolute  person. 

Perdy  (par  Dieu),  a  French  oath. 

Popinjay,  a  parrot 

Pageant,  a  dumb-show. 

Perfect,  certain  {  well-informed. 

Popularity,  intercourse  with  tlie 

Paid,  punished. 

Periapts,  charms  worn  about  the 

vulgar. 

Palabras,  words. 

neck. 

Porpentine,  porcupine. 

Pale,  dominions. 

Perjure,  a  peijurer. 

Port,  deportment 

Pale,  to  encircle  with  a  orown. 

Person,  parson. 

Port,  a  gate. 

Pall,  to  wrap,  to  invest. 

Perspectives,  optic-glasses. 

Portable,  bearable 

Palled,  vapid. 

Pervert,  to  avert 

Portance,  behaviour. 

Palmers,  pilgrims* 

Pestilence,  poison. 

Possess,  to  inform. 

Palmy,  victorious. 

Pewfellow,  a  companion. 

Potch,  to  push. 

Palter,  to  juggle,  to  cheat. 

Pheere,  companion. 

Potents,  potentates. 

Paly,  pale. 

Pheeze,  to  tease,  to  currycomb. 

Poulter,  a  poulterer. 

Pang,  to  afflict. 

Phill-horse,  shaft-horse. 

Pounoet-box,  a  perfume-box. 

Paper,  to  commit  to  writing. 

Phisnomy,  physiognomy. 

Power,  an  army. 

Parcel,  part ;  to  reckon  up. 

Pick,  to  pitch. 

Practice,  stratagems. 

Parcel-gilt,  partially  gilt 

Pick-axes,  fingers. 

Prank,  to  adorn. 

Parish-top,  a  large  top,  formerly 

Picked,  foppish. 

Precept,  a  justice's  warrant 

Pickers,  the  hands. 

Precisian,  a  puritan. 

whipped  for  exercise. 

Picking,  insignificant 

Prefer,  to  offer. 

Parle,  parley. 

Pickt-hatch,  a  place    noted  for 

Pregnant,  ready. 

Parlous,  perilous,  shrewd. 

brothels. 

Prenominate,  forenamed. 

Part,  to  depart 

Pick-thank,  a  parasite. 

Prest,  ready. 

Piece,  a  contemptuous  term  for  a 

Pretend,  to  intend. 

Particular,  private. 

woman. 

Partisan,  a  pike. 

Pied  ninny,  a  fool. 

Pricket,  a  buck  of  the  second 

Parts,  party. 

Pieled,  shaven. 

year. 

Pash,  to  strike ;  a  head. 

Pight,  pitched,  fixed. 

Prig,  to  pilfer. 

Pashed,  crushed. 

Pilcher,  the  scabbard. 

Prime,  sprightliness  of  youth. 

Pass,  to  decide,  assure,  convey. 

Piled,  deprived  of  hair. 

Primer,  of  more  consequence. 

Pass  on,  to  decide. 

PUled,  pillaged. 

Primero,  a  game  at  cards. 

Passed,  eminent 

Pin,  a  term  in  archery. 

Princox,  a  coxcomb. 

Pin  and  web,  a  disorder  of  the 

Probal,  probable. 

Passion,  suffering. 

eye. 

Prodigious,  portentous. 

Passionate,  grieving. 

Pinfold,  a  pound. 

Preface,  much  good  may  it  do 

Passioning,  being  in  a  passion. 

Pix,  the  box  that  contains  the 

you- 

Passy-measure,  a  dance. 

host 

Profane,  gross  in  language. 

Paritor,  an  apparitor,  or  officer  of 

Place,  a  mansion. 

Progress,  a  royal  journey  of  state. 

the  bishop's  court 

Placket,  a  petticoat 

Prognostication,  almanack. 

Pastry,  the  pastry-room. 

Plague,  punish. 

Project,  to  shape. 

Patch,  a  fool. 

Plainly,  openly. 

Prolixious,  coy,  delaying. 

Patched,  in  a  fool's  coat 

Plaited,  complicated. 

Proof,  puberty. 

Path,  to  walk. 

Plantage,  plantain. 

Prompture,  suggestion. 

Pathetical,  affecting. 

Planched,  made  of  planks. 

Prone,  humble,  also  prompt. 

Patient,  to  soothe. 

Plant,  the  foot 

Propagate,  to  advance,  to  improve. 

Patine,  a  dish  used  with  the  eha- 

Proper,  handsome. 

lice  in  administering  the  Eu- 

Platforms, schemes. 

Proper-false,  deceitfuL 

charist 

Plausive,  gracious ;  applauded. 

Propertied,  possessed. 

Paucas,  few. 

Pleurisy,  plethory. 

Properties,  incidental  necessaries 

Pavin,  a  dance. 

Pleached,  folded.     . 

to  a  theatre. 

Pay,  to  beat 

Plot,  portion. 

Property,  due  performance. 

Peat,  pet,  darling. 

Point,  negative. 

Propose,  to  imagine ;  to  converse. 

Pedascule,  a  pedant 

Point,  a  hook  used  to  fasten  the 

Proposing,  conversing. 

Peer-out,  to  peep  out 

hose. 

Provand,  provender. 

Peevish,  foolish. 

Point-de-vice,  exactly. 

Provost,  a  sheriff  or  gaoler. 

Peize,  to  weigh,  or  keep  in  sus- 

Points, tags  to  laces. 

Prune,  to  plume. 

pense. 

Poize,  weight 

Piiorpinif,  thievish. 
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Puke,  a  sort  of  ruaiet  colour. 

Purchase,  stolen  goods. 

Purchased,  uigustly  acquired. 

Purl,  to  curl. 

Purlieu,  border. 

PursuiTsnts,  heralds. 

Pussel,  a  low  wench. 

Put  to  know,  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

Putter-out,  one  who  lends  money 
on  interest 

Putting- on,  incitement. 

Puttock,  a  hawk. 


Quail,  to  sink,  to  faint,  to  be  ran* 
quished. 

Quaint,  fimtastical,  also  giaoefiiL 

Quaintly,  skilfully. 

Quaked,  terrified. 

Qualify,  to  lessen,  naoderate. 

Quality,  confederates,  condition. 

Quarrel,  a  quarreller. 

Quarry,  the  game  after  it  is  killed. 

Quart  d'Icu,  the  fourth  of  a  French 
crown. 

Quat,  a  pimple. 

Queasy,  squeamish. 

Quell,  to  murder. 

Quench,  to  grow  cooL 

Quern,  a  handmill. 

Quest,  pursuit 

Question,  conTersation. 

Questrist,  one  who  seeks  an- 
other. 

Quests,  reports. 

Quiddits,  subtleties. 

Quietus,  discharge. 

Quillets,  law  chicane. 

Quinuin,  a  post  set  up  for  Tarlous 
exercises. 

Quips,  scoA. 

Quire,  to  play  in  conoerU 

Quiver,  nimble,  active. 

Quote,  to  observe. 

R. 
Rabato,  a  neck  ornament 
Race,  original  disposition,  also 

flavour. 
Rack,  wreck. 
Rack,  to  exaggerate. 
Rack,  to  harass  by  exactions. 
Rack,  the  fleeting  away  of  the 

clouds. 
Racking,  in  rapid  motion. 
Rag,  an  opprobrious  epithet 
Ragged,  rugged. 
Rake,  to  cover. 
Ram,  rain. 
Rampallion,  a  cvortesati. 


Rank,  rate  or  pace. 

Rank,  rapidly  grown. 

Rapt,  enraptured. 

Rapture,  a  fit 

Rarely,  curiously. 

Rascal,  lean  deer. 

Rash  remonstraneey  premature 
discovery. 

Raught,  reached. 

Ravin,  to  devour  eagerly. 

Ravined,  glutted  with  prey. 

Rawly,  suddenly. 

Rayed,  betrayed. 

Razed,  slashed. 

Raze,  a  bale. 

Rear-mouse,  a  bat 

Reason,  discourse. 

Rebeck,  a  musical  instrement 

Recheat,  a  horn,  a  tune  to  call  the 
dogs  back. 

Receipt,  receptacle. 

Receiving,  ready  apprehension. 

Reck,  to  care  for. 

Reckless,  careless. 

Record,  to  sing. 

Recorders,  a  kind  of  flute. 

Recure,  to  recover 

Red-lattice  phrases,  aldiouse  con- 
versation. 

Red-plague,  the  St  Antony's  fire. 

Reechy,  discoloured  with  smoke. 

Reels,  wheels. 

Refel,  to  confote. 

Refer,  to  reserve  to. 

Regard,  look. 

Regiment,  government 

Regreet,  exchange  of  salutatioB. 

Reguerdott,  recompense. 

Relume,  to  relight 

Remorse,  pity. 

Remotion,  removsL 

Removes,  journeys. 

Render,  to  describe. 

Renege,  to  renounce. 

Reports,  reporters. 

Reproof,  confutation. 

Repugn,  to  resist 

Reputing,  boasting. 

Reserve,  to  preserve. 

Resolve,  to  be  assured. 

Resolve,  to  dissolve. 

Respective,  respectluL 

Respectively,  respectftilly. 

Resty,  mouldy. 

Retailed,  handed  down. 

Retort,  to  refer  back. 

Reverb,  to  reverberate. 

Revolt  of  mien,  change  of  com- 
plexion. 

Revolts,  rebels. 

Rheumatic,  cspricioiu. 


Rib,  to  enclose. 

Ribald,  a  lewd  felhiir. 

Rid,  to  destroy. 

Rift,  split 

Riggish,  wanton. 

Rigol,  A  eirele. 

Rim,  money. 

Ringed,  encircled. 

Rivage,  the  bank  or  shoiR. 

Rivality,  equal  rank. 

Rivals,  partners. 

Rive,  to  burst,  to  fire. 

Romage,  rummage,  bnsde. 

Ronyon,  a  drab. 

Rood,  the  cross. 

Rook,  to  squat 

Ropery,  roguery. 

Rope-tricks,  abusivcaess. 

Round,  a  diadem. 

Round,  rough. 

Rounded,  whiapexed. 

Roundel,  a  country  danea 

Rounding,  whispering. 

Roundure,  a  circle. 

Rouse,  carousaL 

Roynish,  mangy. 

Royal,  a  coin. 

Ruddock,  a  redbreast 

Ruf;  the  folding  of  the  topi  of 

boots. 
Ruffle,  to  be  noisy. 
Ruffling,  rnstling. 
Rump-fed,  fed  with  oflUs. 
Ruth,  pity. 

S. 
Sacarson,  the  name  of  a  bear. 
Sacred,  accursed. 
Sacrificial,  worshipping. 
Sacring-bell,  the  bell  annoiuieiiis 

the  approach  of  the  host 
Sad  ostent,  with  a  grave  appcsr* 


Sagg,  or  swagg,  to  sink  oowa. 

Sallet,  a  helmet 

Salt,  tears. 

Saltiers,  satyrs. 

Samingo,  St  Domingo. 

Sandied,  sandy  colour. 

Sans,  without 

Saucy,  lasdvioua. 

Savage,  sylvan. 

Savageness,  wildness. 

Saw,  tenor  of  a  discourse. 

Say,  silk. 

Say,  a  sample. 

Scafibldage,  the  gallery  of  a  ths- 

atre. 
Scald,  beggarly. 
Scale,  to  disperse. 
Scaled,  overreached. 
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Scaling,  weighing. 

Seal],  scab. 

Scamble,  to  soramble. 

Scan,  to  examine  nicely. 

Scantling,  proportion. 

Scarfed,  decorated  with  flags. 

Scath,  destruction. 

Scathful,  mischieToos. 

Sconce,  the  head. 

Sconce,  a  fortification. 

Scotch,  to  bruise. 

ScrinAers,  fencers. 

Scrip,  a  writing,  a  list 

Scroyles,  scurvy  fellows. 

Scrubbed,  stunted. 

Sculls,  shoals  of  fish. 

Scutched,  whipped. 

Seal,  to  strengthen,  or  complete. 

Seam,  lard. 

Seamell,  a  bird. 

Sear,  to  stigmatise,  to  dose. 

Season,  to  temper;  to  infix,  to 

impress. 
Seat,  throne. 

Sect,  a  cutting  in  gardening 
Seel,  to  close  up. 
Seeling^  blinding. 
Seeming,  seemly. 
Seen,  versed,  practised. 
Seld,  seldom. 
Semblably,  resemblingly. 
Seniory,  seniority. 
Sennet,  a  flourish  on  comets. 
Sense,  sensual  desires. 
Septentrion,  the  north. 
Sequestration,  separation. 
Sere,  or  sear,  dry. 
Serpigo,  a  tetter. 
Serve,  to  fiilfiL 
Setebos,  a  demon. 
Set,  a  term  at  tennis. 
Sessa,  be  quiet 
Several,  separated. 
Several,  or  severell,  a  fleld  set 

apart  for  com  and  grass. 
Sewer,  the  placer  of  the  dishes. 
Shame,  modesty. 
Shard-bome,  home  on  scaly  wings. 
Shards,  beetles'  wings. 
Shards,  broken  pots  or  tiles. 
Shark  up,  to  pick  up. 
Shaven  Hercules,  Samson. 
Sheen,  shining,  gay. 
Sheer,  transparent 
Shent,  to  scold,  rebuke. 
Sherris,  sherry* 
Shive«  a  slice. 
Shog,  to  go  o£ 
Shotten,  projected. 
Shotten-herring,  a  herring  that 

has  spawned. 


Shoulder-clapper,  a  bailiff 
Shoughs,  shocks,  a  species  of  dog. 
Shove-groat,  a  game. 
Shovel-boards,  shillings  used  at 

the  game  of  shovel-board. 
Shrewd,  shrewish. 
Shrift,  auricular  con&ssion. 
Shrive,  to  call  to  confession. 
Side,  purpose. 
Side-sleeves,  long  sleeves. 
Sieve,  a  common  voider. 
Sightless,  unsightly. 
Sights,  the  perforated  parts  of  a 

helmet 
Silly,  simple  truth. 
Sinew,  strength. 
Single,  weak. 
Suik-a-pace,  or  cinque-  pace,  name 

of  a  dance. 
Sir,  the  title  of  a  parson. 
Sister,  to  imitate  or  re-echo. 
Sith,  since. 
Sithence,  thence. 
Sizes,  allowances  of  victuals. 
Skain's-mates,  kin's-mates. 
Skill,  reason. 

Skills  not,  is  of  no  importance. 
Skinker,  a  tapster. 
Skirr,  to  scour. 
Slave,  to  treat  with  indignity. 
Sleave,  the  knotty  part  of  silk. 
Sledded,  carried  on  a  sledge. 
Sleided,  untwisted. 
Sleights,  tricks. 
Slip,  counterfeit  coin. 
Slips,  a  contrivance  in  leather,  to 

start  two  dogs  at  the  same 

time. 
Sliver,  to  slice. 
Slops,  loose  breeches. 
Slough,  the  skin  which  the  serpent 

annually  throws  oS, 
Slower,  more  serious. 
Slubber,  to  do  carelessly,  to  ob- 
scure. 
Slugabed,  sluggard. 
Smirched,  soiled. 
Sneap,  rebuke. 
Sneaping,  nipping. 
Sneck-up,  go  hang  yourselfl 
Snipe,  a  poltroon. 
Snufl;  anger. 
Snufi,  dislikes. 
Soil,  spot,  turpitude,  reproach. 
Solicit,  courtship. 
Solicit,  to  excite. 
Soliciting,  information. 
Solidares,  a  coin. 
Sometime,  formerly. 
Sooth,  truth. 
Sooth,  sweetness. 


Sorel,  a  deer  during  his  thir*] 
year. 

Sorry,  sorrovduL 

Sort,  to  happen,  to  agree. 

Sort,  the  lot 

Sort  and  suit,  figure  and  rank. 

Sot,  a  fboL 

Soud,  sweet 

Soul-fearing,  80ul-^>palling. 

Sound,  to  publish. 

Soused  gumet,  a  gudgeon. 

Sowl,  to  puU  by  the  ears. 

Sowle,  to  drag  down. 

Sowter,  the  name  of  a  hound. 

Spanielled,  dogged. 

Specialty,  particular  rights. 

Speculation,  sight 

Speculative,  seeing. 

Sped,  the  fate  deeided. 

Speed,  event 

Sperr,  to  shut  up,  or  defend  by 
bars. 

Spill,  to  destroy. 

Spotted,  wicked. 

Sprag,  apt  to  leam,  alert 

Sprighted,  haunted. 

Sprightly,  ghostly. 

Sprights,  spirits. 

Springhalt,  a  disease  of  horses. 

Spurs,  the  greater  roota  of  trees. 

Square,  to  quan«l. 

Squarer,  a  quarreller. 

Squash,  an  inunatnre  peascod. 

Squiney,  to  look  asquint 

Squire,  a  rale  or  square. 

Stage,  to  plaoe  conspieuously. 

Sule,  a  decoy  for  birda. 

Stannyel,  a  hawk  or  stallion. 

Star,  a  scar. 

Stark,  sti£ 

Starred,  destined. 

Statists,  statesmen. 

Statua,  statue. 

Statue,  a  portrait 

Stay,  a  hinderer,  a  supporter. 

Steraage,  the  hinder  part 

Sticking-plaee,  the  atop  in  a  ma- 
chine. 

Sticklers,  arbitrators,  judges,  par* 
tisans,  umpires. 

Stigmatic,  marked  with  definmity, 
branded. 

Stigmatical,  stigmatised. 

Stilly,  gently,  lowly. 

Stinted,  stopped. 

Stint,  to  stop. 

Stith,  an  anvil* 

Stithied,  fbrged  at  the  Aimaee^ 

Stithy,  a  smith's  shop. 

Stoccata,  a  stab. 

Stock,  a  stocking. 
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Stomach,  pridej 

Stone-bow,  a  cross-bow 

Stoup,  a  flagon. 

Stover,  thateh. 

Strain,  descent,  lineage. 

Strain,  difficulty,  doubt 

Strait,  narrow,  avaricious. 

Strange,  shy. 

Stratagem,  a  great  or  dreadful 
event 

Strawy,  straying. 

Striker,  a  borrower. 

Stuck  or  stock,  a  term  used  in 
fencing. 

Stuf^  baggage,  substance  or  es- 
sence* 

Stuffed  sufficiency,  ample  abili- 
ties. 

Subscription,  obedience. 

Success,  succession. 

Sudden,  violent 

Sufficiency,  abilities. 

Suggest,  to  tompt 

Suggestion,  temptation. 

Suited,  dressed. 

Sumpter,  a  horse  that  carries  ne- 
cessaries on  a  journey. 

Superfluous,  overclothed. 

Supposed,  counterfeit. 

Surreined,  overridden. 

Suspire,  to  breathe. 

Surcease,  an  end. 

Suspect,  suspicion. 

Swart,  dark  brown. 

Swashing,  bullying. 

Swath,  grass  cut  at  one  stroke. 

Sway,  weight 

Sweeting)  an  apple. 

Sweltered,  weltered. 

Swift,  ready. 

Swinge-bucklers,  riotous  fellows. 

Swounded,  swooned. 

Swoop,  the  descent  of  a  bird  of 
prey. 

T. 

Table,  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

Tablei  a  picture. 

Tables,     teblets,     memorandum 

books. 
Tabourine,  a  small  drum. 
Tsg,  the  rabble. 
Take,  to  strike  with  disease,  to 

blast  . 
Take-in,  to  conquer. 
Take-up,  to  contradict 
Talent,  talon. 
Tall,  courageous. 
Tallow-keech,  tub  of  tallow 
Tame,  inefiectual. 
Tame-snake,  a  poltroon. 
Tarre,  to  excite,  provoke. 


Tartar,  Tartarus. 

Task,  to  keep  busied  with  scru- 
ples. 

Tassel-gentle,   or  Tercel-gentle, 
a  species  of  hawk. 

Tasked,  taxed. 

Taurus,  sides  and  heart  in  medical 
astrology. 

Tawdry,  necklaces  worn  by  coun- 
try girls. 

Tawney-coat,  the  dress  of  an  ap- 
paritor. 

Taxation,  censure,  satire. 

Tear  a  eat,  to  bluster. 

Teen,  grief,  trouble. 

Temper,  to  mould. 

Temperance,  temperature. 

Tend,  attend. 

Tender,  to  regard  with  affection. 

Tent,  to  take  up  residence,  to 
search. 

Tercel,  the  male  hawk. 

Terms,  the  phraseology  of  eourte. 

Tested,  attested,  brought  to  the 
test 

Testemed,  gratified  with  a  tester, 
or  sixpence. 

Tetchy,  touchy,  peevish. 

Tether,  a  string  by  which  any  ani- 
mal is  fastened. 

Tharborough,  a  constable. 

Theorick,  theory. 

TBews,  muscular  strength. 

Tliick-pleached,    thickly    inter- 
woven. 

Thill,  the  shafts  of  a  cart 

Thin  helm,  thin  covering  of  hair. 

Thought,  melancholy. 

Thrasonical,  boasting. 

Til  read,  to  pass. 

Three-man-beetle,  an  implement 
for  driving  piles. 

Three-pile,  rich  velvet 

Thrift,  prosperity,  economy. 

Thrum,  the  extremity  of  a  weaver's 
warp. 

Thrummed,  made  of  coarse  wool- 
len. 

Tib,  a  courtesan. 

Tickle,  ticklish. 

Tickle-brain,  a  strong  drink« 

Tilly-vally,  a  trifle. 

Tilth,  tillage. 

Timeless,  untimely. 

Tinct,  tincture. 

Tire,  head-dress. 

Tire,  to  fasten. 

Tire,  to  be  idly  employed  on. 

Tired,  adorned. 
Tire-valiant,  a  head-dress. 
Tirra-lirra,  the  song  of  the  lark. 


Toged,  habited. 

Tokened,  spotted. 

Tolling,  toking  toll. 

Topless,-  supreme. 

Topple,  to  tumble. 

Touches,  features. 

Toward,  in  readiness. 

Toys,  whims ;  rumours. 

Toze,  to  unraveL 

Trade,  esteblished  custom. 

Tradition,  traditional  usages. 

Trail,  scent  left  by  game. 

Traitress,  a  term  of  endesnnent 

Trammel,  to  eatoh. 

Tranect,  a  ferry  or  sluice. 

Translate,  to  transform. 

Trash,  to  check. 

Traverse,  to  march  across. 

Traversed,  across. 

Tray- trip,  a  kind  of  play. 

Treachers,  traitors. 

Trenched,  carved. 

Trick,  peculiarity  of  feature: 

Trick,  to  dress  out 

Tricking,  dress. 

Tricksy,  adroit 

Trigon, — ^Aries,  Leo,  and  Sagit- 
tarius, in  the  Zodiac. 

Trip,  to  defeat 

Triple,  one  of  three. 

Triumphs,  revels. 

Trojan,  cant  term  for  thief 

Troll-my-dames,  the  game  of  nine 
holes. 

Troll,  to  sing  trippingly. 

Trossers,  trousers. 

Trot,  a  term  of  contempt 

Trow,  to  imagine. 

Trundle-tail,  a  dog. 

Trusted,  thrusted. 

Try  conclusions,   to  try  experi- 
ments. 

Tub-fast,  the  sweating  process  in 
disease. 

Tucket,  or  tucket  sonnuanoe,  a 
flourish  on  a  trumpet 

Tup,  a  ram. 

Turre,  to  whisper. 

Turleygood,  or  Turlupin,  a  gipsy. 

Twangling  jack,  a  scurvy  mnsi' 
eian. 

Twicken-bottle,  a  wickered  bottle. 

Twigging,  wickered. 
Tything,  a  district 

U.  . 
Umber,  a  dusky-coloured  earth. 
Umbered,  discoloured. 
Unaccustomed,  unseemly. 
Unaneled,  without  extreme  nnc^ 
tion. 
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Unavoided,  unaToidable. 

Unbarbed,  beardless,  unshaven. 

Unbated,  not  blunted. 

Unbitted,  unbridled. 

Unbolt,  to  explain. 

Unbolted,  coarse. 

XJnbonnetted,  without  dignities. 

Unbookish,  unlearned. 

Unbreathed,  unpractised. 

Uncape,  to  uncover,  a  term  in 
fox-hunting. 

Uncharged,  unattacked. 

Unclew,  to  unwind. 

Uncoined,  unrefined,  unadorned. 

Unconfirmed,  unpractised  in 
worldly  craft. 

Uncurrent,  irregular. 

Undercraft,  to  wear  beneath  the 
crest 

Under  generation,  the  antipodes. 

Undergo,  to  be  subject  to. 

Under-skinker,  a  tapster. 

Understand,  stand  under. 

Undertaker,  the  defender  of  an- 
other's quarrel 

Underwrite,  to  subscribe,  to  obey. 

Uneath,  scarcely. 

Unexpressive,  inexpressible. 

Unfair,  to  deprive  of  beauty. 

Unhaired,  youthful 

Unhappy,  unlucky,  mischievous. 

Unhoused,  free  from  domestic 
cares. 

Unhouselled,  without  having  the 
sacrament. 

Unimproved,  not  guided  by  know- 
ledge or  experience. 

Union,  a  species  of  pearl 

Unkind,  unnatural 

Unlived,  lifeless. 

Unlustrous,  without  lustre. 

Unmanned,  a  l^rm  in  falconry. 

Unmastered,  licentious. 

Unowed,  unowned. 

Unpregnant,  not  quickened. 

Unproper,  common. 

Unqualitied,  unmanned. 

Unquestionable,  averse  to  con- 
versation. 

Unready,  undresL 

Unrespective,  inattentive  to  con- 
sequences. 

Unrest,  disquiet 

Unrough,  beardless. 

Unsisting,  unresisting,  unfeeling. 

Unsmirched,  undefiled. 

Unsquared,  unadapted. 

Unstanched,  incontinent 

Untempering,  not  softening. 

Untented,  not  probed,  virulent 

Untraded,  not  in  common  use. 


Untrinamed,  undrest 
Unvalued,  invaluable. 
Upspring,  a  dance ;  also  an  upstart 
Urchins,  hedgehogs. 
Usance,  usury, 
Utis,  usage,  practice. 
Utter,  to  vend. 

Utterance,  extremity,  relating  to 
combat 

V. 

Vail,  to  bow,  to  sink,  to  conde- 
scend to  look. 

Vailing,  lowering. 

Vain,  vanity. 

Vain,  lying. 

Valanced,  fringed  with  a  beard. 

Vanity,  illusion. 

Vantage,  opportunity,  advantage. 

Vantbrace,  armour  for  the  arm. 

Varlet,  a  servant 

Vast,  waste,  dreary. 

Vaunt,  the  avant,  the  forepart 

Vaward,  the  forepart. 

Velure,  velvet 

Vent,  rumour. 

Ventages,  holes  of  a  flute. 

Verbal,  verbose. 

Verify,  to  bear  witness. 

Venew,  a  bout  (in  fencing). 

Veneys,  hits. 

Vengeance,  mischief. 

Veronese,  a  ship  frt>m  Verona. 

Versing,  writing  verses. 

Very,  immediate, 

Via,  a  cant  phrase  of  exultation. 

Vice,  the  fool  of  the  old  morali- 
ties. 

Vice,  grasp. 

Vie,  to  brag,  or  contend  in  ri- 
valry. 

Viewless,  invisible. 

Villain,  a  worthless  fellow ;  also  a 
servant 

Vild,  vile. 

Violenteth,  rageth. 

Virginal,  a  kind  of  spinnet 

Virtue,  valour ;  also  the  most  effi- 
cacious part 

Virtuous,  healthy. 

Virtuous,  well-bred. 

Vixen,  or  Fixen,  a  female  fox. 

Vizament,  advisement. 

Vox,  tone  or  voice. 

Vulgar,  common. 

Vulgarly,  commonly. 

W. 

Waft,  to  beckon. 
Wage,  to  combat. 
Wages,  is  equal  to. 


Waist,  that  part  of  a  ship  betwvei 
the  quarter-deck  and  the  fore 
castle. 

Waist,  the  middle. 

Walk,  a  district  in  a  forest 

Wanned,  pale. 

Wannion,  vengeance. 

Wanton,  an  e£Eeminate  msn,  oi 
loose  woman. 

Wappened,  decayed,  diseased. 

Ward,  posture  of  defence 

Ward,  guardianship. 

Warden,  a-  peiar. 

Warder,  a  sentinel 

Warn,  sunmion. 

Warp,  to  change  from  the  natural 
state. 

Wassel-candle,  a  candle  used  at 
festivals. 

Wassels,  rustic  revelry. 

Watch,  a  watch-light 

Water-work,  water-colours. 

Wax,  to  grow. 

Waxen,  increase. 

Waxen,  soft,  yielding. 

Wear,  the  fashion. 

Wee,  very  little. 

Weeds,  clothing. 

Ween,  to  imagine. 

Weigh,  to  value  or  esteem;  to  de- 
liberate. 

Weird,  prophetie. 

Welkin,  the  sky. 

Welkin-eye,  blue  eye. 

Well-found,  of  acknowledged  ex- 
cellence. 

Well-a-nearl  lack-a-day! 

Well-liking,  plump. 

Wend,  to  go. 

Westward  hoe,  the  name  of  a  play 
acted  in  Shakspere's  time. 

Wether,  used  for  a  ram. 

Whelked,  varied  with  protube- 
rances. 

Whe'r,  whether. 

Where,  whereas. 

Whiffler,  an  officer  who  walks  first 
in  processions. 

Whiles,  until 

Whinidst,  mouldy. 

Whip,  the  crack,  the  best 

Whipstock,  the  carter's  whip. 

Whirring,  hunting. 

Whist,  being  silent 

White,  the  white  mark  in  the  target 

White-death,  the  green  sickness. 

Whiting-time,  bleaching- time. 

Whitsters,  linen-bleachers. 

Whittle,  a  pocket-knife. 

Whooping,  measure  and  reckon- 
ing. 
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Wide,  remotely  from,  wide  of  the 
mark. 

Wilderness,  wildness. 

Will,  wilfulness. 

Wimple,  a  hood  or  TeiL 

Winchester-goose,  a  courtesan. 

Winking-gates,  gates  dosed  in 
haste  from  fear  of  danger. 

Winnowed,  examined. 

Winter-ground,  to  protect  against 
winter. 

Wis,  to  know. 

Wise-woman,  a  witoh,  a  fortune- 
teller. 

Wish,  to  recommend. 

Wit,  to  know. 

Witch,  to  bewitch. 

Wits,  senses. 

Wittol,  knowing,  conscious  of;  a 
contented  oomuto. 

Witty,  judicious,  cunning. 

Woe,  to  be  sorry. 

Woman-tired,  henpecked. 


Wondered,  able  to  perform  won- 
ders. 

Wood,  crazy,  frantic. 

Wooden  thing,  an  awkward  busi- 
ness. 

Woodman,  an  attendant  on  the 
forester. 

Woolward,  wearing  wool. 

Work,  a  fortification. 

Workings,  thoughts. 

World  to  see,  wonderful. 

Worm,  a  serpent. 

Worship,  dignity. 

Worth,  wealth  a  fortune;  full 
quota. 

Worts,  herbs. 

Wot,  to  know. 

Wreak,  to  revenge  t  resentment 

Wrest,  an  instrument  for  tuning 
the  harp. 

Wrested,  obtained  by  force. 

Wretch,  a  term  of  fondness. 

Writ,  writing. 


Write,  to  pronounce  confidoBuy. 
Writhled,  wrinkled. 
Wrong,  hurt 
Wroth,  misfortune. 
Wrought,  woiked;  agitated. 
Wrung,  pressed,  strained. 
Wry,  to  deviate. 


Yare,  nimble,  handy. 
Yarely,  nimbly,  adroitly. 
Yearn,  to  grieve  or  vex. 
Yellowness,  jealousy. 
Yeoman,  a  bailiff's  foUowe& 
Yerk,  to  kick. 
Yesty,  foaming,  frothy. 
Yield,  to  inform  of;  condescend  ta 
Young,  early. 

Z. 

Zany,  a  builbon. 

Zealous,  pious. 

Zed,  a  term  of  contempt 
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